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Rain,     T3  ANA.,tlie  frog,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belonging  to 
— \r~~^  JLv  the  order  of  amphibia  reptilia.  The  body  is  naked, 
'  funiinted  with  four  feet,,  and  without  any  tail.  There 
are  17  fpecics.    The  moft  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  temporaria,  or  common  frog.  This  is  an 
animal  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defcription;  but 
fome  of  its  properties  are  veiy  lingular. 

Its  fpring,  or  power  of  taking  large  leaps,  is  re- 
markably great,  and  it  is  the  bed  fwimmer  of  all  four- 
footed  animals.  Nature  hath  finely  adapted  its  parts 
for  thofe  ends,  the  fore  members  of  the  body  being  very 
lightly  made,  the  hind  legs  and  thighs  very  long,  and 
fumifhed  with  very  ftrong  mufcles. 

While  in  a  tadpole  ftate,  it  is  entirely  a  water  ani- 
mal ;  the  vvox-k  of  generation  is  performed  in  that  ele- 
jnent,  as  may  be  fecn  in  every  pond  during  fpring, 
when  the  female  remains  oppreffed  by  the  male  for  a 
number  of  days. 

The  work  of  propagation  is  extremely  fingular,  it  be- 
ing certain  that  the  frog  has  not  a  f:enis  intrans.  There 
appears  a  ftrong  analogy  in  this  cafe  between  a  cer- 
tain clafs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  thofe  animals  j 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  the  female  frog  depo- 
fits  its  fpawn,  the  male  inftantaneoufly  impregnates  it 
with  what  we  may  call  a  farina  facundans^  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  palm-tree  conveys  fruAification  to  the 
flowers  of  the  female,  which  would  otherwife  be  barren. 

As  foon  as  the  frogs  are  releafed  from  their  tadpole 
ftate,  they  immediately  take  to  land  ;  and  if  the  wea- 
ther has  been  hot,  and  there  fall  any  refrelhing  (howers, 
you  may  fee  the  ground  for  a  confiderable  fpace  per- 
fe£lly  blackened  by  myriads  of  thefe  animalcules,  feek- 
ing  for  fome  fecure  lurkmg  places.  Some  philofo- 
phers,  not  giving  themfelves  time  to  examine  into  this 
phenomenon,  imagined  tliem  to  have  been  generated 
in  the  clouds,  and  fhowered  on  the  earth  ;  but  had 
they,  like  our  Derham,  but  traced  them  to  the  next 
pool,  they  would  have  found  a  better  folution  of  the 
difficulty.    See  Preternatural  Rains. 

As  frogs  adhere  clofely  to  the  backs  of  their  own 
fpecics,  fo  we  know  they  will  do  the  fame  by  fifh. — 
Walton  mentions  a  ftrange  ftory  of  their  deftroying 
pike  ;  but  that  they  will  injure,  if  not  entirely  kill 
carp,  is  a  faft  isdifputable,  from  the  following  rela- 
tion. Not  many  years  ago,  on  fifliing  a  pond  belong- 
ing to  Mr  Pitt  of  Encomb,  Dorfetfhire,  great  numbers 
of  the  carp  were  found  each  with  a  frog  mounted  on  it, 
the  hind  legs  clinging  to  the  back,  and  the  fore  legs 
f  xed  in  the  corner  of  each  eye  of  the  filh,  which  were 
thin  and  greatly  wafted,  teized  by  carrying  fo  difagrce- 
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able  a  load.  Thefe  frogs  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes  to  Iiave 
been  males  difapppointed  of  a  mate. 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known  ;  and  from  that 
in  fenny  countries  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  ludicrou-s 
titles  :  thus  they  are  ftyled  Dutch  nighlinga/es,  and  Bof- 
ton  wattes. 

Yet  there  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  become 
mute,  neither  croaking  nor  opening  their  mouths  for  a 
whole  month  :  this  happens  in  the  hot  feafon,  and  that 
is  in  many  places  known  to  the  country  people  by  the 
name  of  the  paddock  moon.  It  Is  faid,  that  during  that 
period  their  mouths  are  fo  clofed,  that  no  force  (witii- 
out  kiUing  the  auimal)  will  be  capable  of  opening 
them.  ' 

Thefe,  as  well  as  other  reptiles,  feed  but  a  fmall 
fpace  of  the  year.  The  food  of  this  genus  is  flies,  in- 
fefts,  and  fnails.  Toads  are  faid  to  feed  alfo  on  bees, 
and  to  do  great  injury  to  thofe  ufeful  infcdls. 

^  During  winter,  frogs  and  toad*  remain  in  a  tor- 
pid ftate  :  the  laft  of  which  will  dig  into  the  earth,  and 
cover  themfelves  with  almoft  the  fame  agihty  as  the 
mole.   See  Physiology,  n"48  and  note  (b),  and  n' 52. 

2.  The  efculenta,  or  edible  frog,  differs  from  the 
former,  in  having  a  high  protuberance  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  forming  a  very  fharp  angle.  Its  colours 
are  alfo  more  vivid,  and  its  marks  more  diftin£l ;  the 
ground  colour  being  a  pale  or  yellowilh  green,  marked 
with  rows  of  black  fpots  from  the  head  to  the  rump. — . 
This,  and  (Mr  Pennant  thinks)  the  former,  are  eaten. 
He  has  feen  in  the  markets  at  Paris  whole  hampers 
full,  which  the  venders  were  preparing  for  the  table,  by 
Ikinning  and  cutting  off  the  fore-parts,  the  loins  and 
legs  only  being  kept ;  but  his  ftrong  diflike  to  thefe 
reptiles  prevented  a  clofe  examinatioa  into  the  fpecies, 

3.  In  the  country  of  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  North  America,  there  is  a  very  large  fpecies  of 
frogs  called  the  buU-frogy  or  rana  ocellatd.  Their  iridea 
are  of  a  duflcy  red,  furrounded  with  a  yellow  ring.  The 
aui-icles  are  covered  with  a  thin  circular  ficin,  which 
forms  a  fpot  behind  each  eye.  They  have  four  toes  on 
the  fore-feet,  and  five  palmated  toes  behind.  Their  co- 
lour is  a  duflcy  brown,  mixed  with  yellowifh  green,  and 
fpotted  with  black.  The  belly  is  yellowifh,  and  faintly 
fpotted.  Thefe  make  a .  monflrous  roaring  noile  hke  a 
bull,  only  fomewhat  more  hoarfe.  Their  fize  is  fuperior 
to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus,  and  they  can  fprii^^ 
forward  three  yards  at  a  leap.  By  this  means  they  will 
equal  in  fpeed  a  very  good  horfe  in  its  fwifteft  courfe. 
Their  places  of  abode  are  ponds,  or  bogs  with  ftagnant 
water ;  but  they  never  frequent  ftreams.    When  many 
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cf  them  are  together,  they  make  fuch  a  horrid  noife^ 
that  two  people  cannot  underftand  each  other's  fpeech. 
They  croak  all  together,  and  then  ftop  for  a  little  and 
begin  again.  It  fecms  as  if  they  had  a  captain  ahiong 
them  :  for  when  he  begins  to  croak,  all  the  others  fol- 
low ;  and  wiicn  he  Hops,  they  alfo  become  filent.  When 
this  captain  gives  the  fignal  for  flopping,  you  hear  a 
note  like  poop  coming  from  him.  In  the  day-time  they 
fcldom  make  any  great  noife,  unlefs  the  Iky  is  covered  ; 
but  in  the  night-time  they  may  be  heard  at  thediftance 
of  a  mile  and  an  half.  When  tliey  croak,  they  are 
commonly  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  under  the 
bufhes,  and  have  their  heads  out  of  the  water.  By  go- 
ing flowly,  therefore,  one  may  get  up  almoft  qnite  clofe 
to°  them  before  they  go  away.  As  foon  as  they  are 
quite  under  water,  they  think  themfelves  fafe,  thongh  it 
be  ever  fo  fhallow.  Thefe  creatures  kill  and  eat  young 
ducklings  and  goflings,  and  fometimes  carry  off  chickens 
that  come  too  near  the  water  ;  whtn  beaten,  they  ciy 
out  almoft  like  little  children.  As  foon  as  the  air  be- 
gins  to  grow  a  httle  cool  in  autumn,  they  hide  them- 
felves  under  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  ftagnant  waters, 
and  lie  there  toi-pid  during  the  winter.  As  foon  as  the 
weather  grows  mild  towards  fummer,  they  begin  to  get 
out  of  their  holes  and  croak.  They  are  fuppofed  by 
the  people  of  Virginia  to  be  the  purifiers  of  waters,  and 
are  refpefted  as  the  genii  of  the  fountains.  Some  of 
them  were  brought  to  England  alive  feveral  years  ago. 

4.  The  bufoj'^or  toad,  is  the  moft  deformed  and  hi- 
deous of  all  animals.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  back  flat, 
and  covered  with  a  pimply  duficy  hide  ;  the  belly  large, 
fwagging,  and  fweUing  out ;  the  legs  {hort,  and  its 
pace  laboured  and  crawling  ;  its  retreat  gloomy  and 
fdthy  :  in  fhort,  its  general  appearance  is  fuch  as  to 
ftrike  one  with  difguft  and  honor.  Yet  it  is  faid  by 
thofe  who  have  refolution  to  view  it  with  attention, 
that  its  eyes  are  fine  ;  to  this  it  feems  that  Shakefpeare 
alludes,  when  he  makes  his  Juliet  remark. 

Some  fay  the  hik  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes; 
As  if  they  would  have  been  better  bellowed  on  fo 
charming  a  fongller  than  on  this  raucous  reptile. 

l^ut  the  hideous  appearance  of  the  toad  is  fuch  as  to 
make  this  one  advantageous  feature  overlooked,  and  to 
have  rendered  it  in  all  ages  an  objeft  of  horror,  and 
the  origin  of  moft  tremendeus  inventions.  jElian 
makes  ite  venom' fo  potent,  that  bafihfk-like  it  convey- 
ed death  by  its  very  look  and  breath  ;  but  Juvenal  is 
content  with  making  the  Roman  ladies  who  were  weary 
of  their  hufuands  form  a  potion  from  its  entrails,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  good  man.  This  opinion  begat 
others  of  a  more  dreadfvd  nature  ;  for  in  after-times  fu- 
j>erftition  gave  it  preternatural  powers,  and  made  it  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  incantations  of  nofturnal 
hags. 

This  animal  was  believed  by  fome  old  wrlters^  to 
have  a  ftone  in  its  head  fraught  with  great  virtues  me- 
dical and  magical :  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  the  reptile,  and  called  the  toad-Jioney  lufonites,  era- 
pnuc'ine,  kroUenJtein  ;  but  all  its- fancied  powers,  van! fil- 
ed on  the  difco very,  of  its  being  nothing  but  the  foffil- 
tooth  of  the  fea-wolf  |,  or.  of  fome  other  flat-toothed 
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£fh,  not  unfrequcnt  in  our  ifland  as  well  as  feveral  other  R^na. 
countries. 

But  thefe  fables  have  been  long  exploded.  And  as 
to  the  notion  of  its  being  a  poifcxnous  animal,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  its  exceflive  deformity,  joined  to  the  faculty 
it  has  of  emitting  a  juice  from  its  pimples,  and  a  dufky 
liquid  from  its  hind  parts,  is  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
port. 

That  it  has  any  noxious  qualities  there  feem  to  have 
been  no  proofs  in  the  fmalleft  degree  fatisfaftory,  tho' 
we  have  heard  many  ftrange  relations  on  that  point. — - 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many  who  have  taken 
them  in  their  naked  hands,  and  held  them  long  with- 
out receiving  the  leaft  injiar}' :  it  is  alfo  well  known  that 
quacks  have  eaten  them,  and  have  befides  fqueezed 
their  juices  into  a  glafs  and  drank  them  with  impunity. 
We  may  fay  alfo,  that  thefe  reptiles  are  a  common 
food  to  many  animals  ;  to  buzzards,  owls,  Norfolk 
plovers,  ducks,  and  fnakes,  who  would  not  touch  them 
were  they  in  any  degree  noxious. 

So  far  from  having  venomous  qualities,  they  have  of 
late  been  confidered  as  if  they  had  beneficent  ones  j 
particularly  in  the  cure  of  the  moft  terrible  of  difeafes, 
ihe.  cancer^  by  fuftion  :  (See  Britt/b  Zoology y  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  389,  et feq.)  But,  from  all  circmnftances, 
as  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  they  feem  only  to  have  ren- 
dered a  horrible  complaint  more  loathfome. 

The  moft  full  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  this  animal  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  Mr  Arfcott  and  Mr  PIttfield  to  Dr 
Milles.  "  It  would  give  me  great  pleafure  (fays  Mr 
Arfcott)  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  any  particulars 
worthy  Mr  Pennant's  notice,  concerning  the  toad  who 
lived  fo  many  years  with  us,  and  was  fo  great  a  favour- 
ite. I  he  greateft  curiofity  in  it  was  its  becoming  fo  re- 
markably tame.  It  had  frequented  fome  fteps  before  the 
hall-door  fome  years  before  my  acquaintance  commenced 
with  it,  and  had  been  admired  by  my  father  for  its 
fize  (which  was  of  the  largeft  I  ever  met  with),  who 
conftantly  paid  it  a  vifit  every  evening.  I  knew  it 
myfelf  above  30  years;  and  by  conftantly  feeding  it,, 
brought  it  to  be  fo  tame,  that  it  always  came  to  the 
candle,  and  looked  up  as  if  expefting  to  be  taken  up  . 
and  brought  upon  the  table,  where  I  always  fed  it  with 
infefts  of  all  forts  ;  it  was  fondeft  of  flefh  maggots, 
which  I  kept  in  bran  ;  it  would  follow  them,  and,  when 
within  a  proper  diftance,  would  fix  its  eye,  and  remain 
inotionlefs  far  near  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if  preparing 
for  the  ftroke,  which  was  an  inftantaneous  throwing  its 
tongue  at  a  great  diftance  upon  the  infeft,  which  ftuck 
to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous  matter :  the  motion  is  quicker 
than  the  eye  can  follow  (a). 

"  I  always  imagined  that  the  root  of  its  tongue  was 
placed  in  the  forepart  of  its  under  jaw,  and  the  tip  to^r 
wards  its  throat,  by  which  the  motion  muft  be  a  half 
circle  ;  by  which,  when  its  tongue  recovered  its  fitua- 
tion,  the  infect  at  the  tip  would  be  brought  to  the  place 
ot  deglutition.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  by  never  obfer- 
ving  any  internal  motion  in  its  mouth,  excepting  one> 
fwallow  the  inftant  its  tongue  returned.  Poftibly  I 
might  be  miftaken  j  for  I  never  dilfe£ied  one,  but  con- 
tented- 


(a)  This  rapid  capture  of  its  prey  might  give  occafion  to  the  report  of  its  fafcinating  powers,  Linnaeus  fays, 
JnftSlu  in  fauces  f^Jclno  revocat. 
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tented  myfelf  with  opening  its  moutK,  and  flightly  in- 
fpefting  Jt. 

**  You  may  imagine,  that  a  toad,  generally  deteftcd, 
(although  one  of  the  moll  inofFenfive  of  all  asimals), 
fo  much  taken  notice  of  and  befriended,  excited  the 
curioUty  of  all  comers  to  the  houfe,  who  all  defired  to 
fee  it  fed  ;  fo  that  even  ladies  fo  far  conquered  the  hor- 
rors inftilled  into  them  by  nurfes,  as  to  defire  to  fee  it. 
This  produced  innumerable  and  improbable  reports, 
making  it  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  &c.  &c." 

The  following  are  anfwers  from  the  fame  gentleman 
to  fome  queries  propofed  by  Mr  Pennant. 

"  Firjl^  r  cannot  fay  how  long  my  father  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  toad  before  I  knew  it  ;  but  when 
I  firfl:  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  ufed  to  mention  it 
as  the  old  toad  I've  known  fo  many  years  ;  I  can  anfvver 
for  36  years. 

**  Secondly^  No  toads  that  I  ever  faw  appeared  in 
the  winter  feafon.  The  old  toad  made  its  appearance 
as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  came,  and  I  always  con- 
cluded it  retired  to  fome  dry  bank  to  repofe  till  the 
fpring.  When  we  new-lay'd  the  fteps,  I  had  two  holes 
made  in  every  third  ftep,  with  a  hollow  of  more  than  a 
yard  long  for  it,  in  which  I  imagine  it  flept,  as  it  came 
from  thence  at  its  firft  appearance. 

Thirdly y  It  was  feldom  provoked :  neither  that  toad, 
nor  the  multitudes  I  have  feen  tormented  with  great 
cruelty,  ever  fhowed  the  leaft  defire  of  revenge,  by 
fpittin^  or  emitting  any  juice  from  their  pimples. — 
Sometimes,  upon  taking  it  up,  it  would  let  out  a  great 
quantity  of  clear  water,  which,  as  I  have  often  feen  it 
do  the  fame  upon  the  fteps  when  quite  quiet,  was  cer- 
taiidy  its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a  natural  evacuation. 

Fourthly^  A  toad  has  no  particular  enmity  for  the 
fpider ;  he  ufed  to  eat  five  or  fix  with  his  millepedes 
(which  I  take  to  be  its  chief  food)  that  I  generally 
provided  for  it  before  I  found  out  that  flefh  maggots, 
by  their  continual  motion,  was  the  moil  tempting  bait ; 
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but,  when  offered,  it  cat  blowing  flies  and  humble  bcea 
that  come  from  the  rat-tailed  maggot  in  gutters,  or  in  " 
fhort  any  infe£l  that  moved.  I  imagine,  if  a  bee  was 
to  be  put  before  a  toad,  it  would  certainly  eat  it  to  its 
coft  ;  but  as  bees  are  fcldom  ftirring  at  the  fame  time 
that  toads  are,  they  can  feldom  come  in  their  way,  as 
they  feldom  appear  after  fua-rifiag  or  before  fun-fet. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mouth  of 
their  hole,  I  believe,  for  air.  I  once  from  my  parlour 
window  obferved  a  large  toad  I  had  in  the  bank  of  a 
bowling-green,  about  1 2  at  noon,  a  very  hot  day,  very 
bufy  and  adive  upon  the  grafs  ;  fo  uncommon  an  ap- 
pearance made  me  go  out  to  fee  what  it  was,  when  I 
found  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  winged  ants  had  drop- 
ped round  his  hole,  which  temptation  was  as  iire- 
fiilible  as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious  alderman. 

Fifthly y  Whether  our  toad  ever  propagated  its 
fpecies,  I  knpw  not ;  rather  think  not,  as  it  always  ap- 
peared well,  and  not  leflened  in  bulk,  w-hich  it  muft 
have  done,  I  (hould  think,  if  it  had  difcharged  fo  large 
a  quantity  of  fpawn  as  toads  generally  do.  The  females 
that  are  to  propagate  in  the  fpring,  I  imagine,  inttead 
of  retiring  to  dry  holes,  go  into  the  bottom  of  ponds, 
and  lie  torpid  among  the  weeds  :  for  to  my  great  fur- 
prife,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  having  for  amufe- 
ment  put  a  long  pole  into  my  pond,  and  twifted  it  till 
it  had  gathered  a  large  volume  of  weed,  on  taking  it 
off  I  found  many  toads  ;  and  having  cut  fome  afunder 
with  my  knife,  by  accident,  to  get  off  the  weed,  found 
them  full  of  fpawn  not  thoroughly  formed.  I  am  not 
pofitive,  but  think  there  were  a  few  males  in  March  ; 
I  know  there  are  30  males  (b)  to  one  female,  12  or  14 
of  v/hom  I  have  feen  clinging  round  a  female  :  I  have 
often  difengaged  her,  and  put  her  to  a  folitary  male, 
to  fee  with  what  eagernefs  he  would  feize  her.  They 
impregnate  the  fpawn  as  it  is  drawn  (c)  out  in  long 
ftrings,  like  a  necklace,  many  yards  long,  not  iu  a 
large  quantity  of  jelly,  like  frogs  fpawn. 

A  2  Sixthly^ 
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(b)  Mr  John  Hunter  has  afTured  me,  that  during  his  rcfidence  at  Belleifle,  he  diffeded  fomt  hundreds  of  toads, 
yet  never  met  with  a  firigle  female  among  them. 

(c)  I  was  incredulous  as  to  the  vbjetrical  offices  of  the  male  toad;  but  fince  the  end  is  fo  well  accounted 
for,  and  the  faft  eftabliflied  by  fuch  good  authority,  belief  mull  take  place. 

Mr  Demours,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  as  tranflated  by  Dr  Templeman,  vol.  i.  p.  371,  has 
been  very  particular  in  refpecl  to  the  male  toad  as  acting  the  part  of  an  accou-cheur  :  His  account  is  curious,  and 
claims  a  place  here. 

"  In  the  evening  of  one  of  the  long  days  in  fummer,  Mr  Demours,  being  in  the  king's  garden,  perceived  two 
toads  coupled  together  at  the  edge  of  an  hole,  wliich  was  formed  in  part  by  a  great  ftone  at  the  top. 

*'  Curlofity  drew  him  to  fee  what  was  theoccafion  of  the  motions  he  obferved,  w^hea'two  fa<£t;$  equally  new  fur- 
prifed  him.  The  Jlrjl  was  the  extreme  difficulty  the  female  had  in  laying  her  eggs,  infomuch  that  flie  did  not 
feem  capable  of  being  delivered  of  them  without  fome  affiftance.  The  fecond  was,  that  the  male  was  mounted  011 
the  back  of  the  female,  and  exerted  jdi  his  ftrength  with  his  hinder  feet  in  puUing  out  the  eggs,  whilil  his  fore- 
feet embraced  her  breaft. 

"  In  order  to  apprehend  the  manner  of  his  working  in  the  delivery  of  the  female,  the  reader  jnuftobferve,  that 
the  paws  of  thefe  animals,  as  well  thofe  of  the  fore-feet  as  of  the  hinder,  are  divided  into  fcveral  toes,  which  can 
perform  the  office  of  fingers. 

"  I  t  muft^be  remarked  likewife,  that  the  eggs  of  this  fpecies  of  toads  are  Included  each  in  a  membranous  coat 
that  is  very  firm,  in  which  is  contained  the  embryo  ;  and  that  thefe  eggs,  wliich  are  oblong  and  about  two  lines 
in  length,  being  faftened  one  to  another  by  a  fhort  but  very  ftrong  cord,  form  a  kind  of  chaplet,  the  beads  of 
which  are  diftant  from  each  other  about  the  half  of  their  length.  It  is  by  drawing  this  cord  with  his  paw  that 
the  male  performs  the  fun<Slion  of  a  midwife,  and  acquits  himfelf  in  it  with  a  dexterity  that  one  would  not 
«xpe<5t  from  fo  Jumpiih  an  animal. 

The  prefence  of  the  obferver  did  not  a  little  difcompofc  the  male :  for  fome  time  he  ftoppcd  Ihort,  and 
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*<  Shihfyi  Infers  being  thtnr  foot!,  I  never  faw  any 
toad  (l^ow  my  liking  or  didikc  ta  any  pl^nt  (o). 

♦<  Seventhlyr  I  hardly  renaetriber  any  perfops  taking 
it  up  except  my  father  and  myielf ;  i  do  not  know 
whether  it  had  any  particular  attaclin:ient  to  via. 

Eighthly^  In  rcfpedt  to  its  end,  I  aufwer  this  laft 
query.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  tame  raven,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  it  would  have  been  now  living ;  why  one  day 
feeing  it  at  the  month  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out,  and  al- 
though I  rcfcued  it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  fo, 
that'  not  with  Handing  its  living  a  twelvemonth  it  never 
enjoyed  itfelf,  and  had  a  difficulty  of  taking  its  food, 
milhng  the  mark  for  want  of  its  eye :  before  that  acci' 
dent  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  perfeft  health." 

6.  The  nibeta,  or  natter-jack,  frequents  dry  and  fan- 
dy  places  :  it  is  found  on  Putney  common,  and  alio 
near  Revefby  abbey,  I,incolnfhire.  It  never  leaps,  nei- 
ther does  it  crawl  with  the  flow  pace  of  a  toad,  but  its 
motion  is  hker  to  running.  Several  are  found  common- 
ly together,  and  like  others  of  the  geims  they  appear 
jn  the  evenings.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  clouded  with  brown,  and  covered  with  po- 
rous pimples.of  unequal  fizes  :  on  the  back  is  a  yellow 
line.  The  upper  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a  paler  hue, 
marked  with  black  fpots,  which  are  rather  rough.  On 
the  fore-feet  are  four  div'ded  toes  ;  on  the  hind  five,  a 
little  webbed.  The  length  of  the  body  is  two  inches 
and  a  quarter ;  the  breadth,  one  and  a  quarter :  the 
length  of  the  fore-legs,  one  inch  one-fixth  ;  of  the  hind 
legs,  two  inches.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
for  this  accotmt. 

7.  The  pipal,  or  Surinam  toad,  is  more  ugly  than 
even  the  common  one.  The  body  is  fiat  and  broad  ; 
the  head  fmall ;  the  jaws,  like  thofe  of  a  mole,  are  ex- 
tended, and  evidently  formed  for  rooting  in  the  ground : 
the  ficin  of  the  neck  forms  a  fort  of  wrinkled  collar  : 
the.  colour  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark  chefnut,  and  the 
tycs  are  fmall :  the  back,  which  is  vcjy  broad,  is  of  a 
hghtifii  grey,  and  feeras  covered  over  with  a  number  of 
fmall  eyes,  which  are  round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal 
diftances.  Thefe  eyes  are  veiy  different  from  what  they 
feem  :  they  'are  the  animal's  eggs,  covered  with  their 
ibclls,  and  placed  there  for  hatching.  Thefe  eggs  are 
buried  deep  in  the  Ikin,  and  ia  the  beginning  of  incuba- 
tion but  jail  sppear }  and  are  very  vifible  when  the 
young  animal  is  about  to  burft  from  its  confinement. 
They  arc  of  a  reddifli,  fhining  yellow  colour  ;  and  the 
{paces  between  them  are  full  of  fmall  warts,  refembling 
pearls. 

This  is  their  fituation  previous  to  their  coming  forth  ; 
i>ut  nothing  fo  much  demands  our  admiration  as  the 


manper  of  their  prpduction.    The  eggi,  wh««  formed 

in  the  ovary,  are  fcnt,  by  fome  internal  canals,  which  " 
{^riafomifts  nave  not  hitherto  defcribed,  to  He  and  qome 
to  maturity  under  the  bony  fubfhance  of  the  back  :  in 
this  ftate  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  whole  feed 
finds  its  way  by  pores  very  fingularly  contrived^  an4 
pierces  not  only  the  flcin  but  the  perioileum :  the  flcini 
however,  is  itill  apparently  entire,  and  forms  a  very- 
thick  covering  ever  the  whole  brood ;  but  as  they  ad- 
vance  to  maturity,  at  different  intervals,  one  after  an- 
other, the  egg  feems  to  ftart  forward,  and  burgeon* 
from  the  back,  becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  laft  breaks  j 
when  the  young  one  puts  forth  its  head :  it  Hill,  how- 
ever, keeps  its  fituation  until  it  has  acquired  a  proper 
degree  of  firength,  and  then  it  leaves  the  fiiell,  but  ftiU 
continues  to  keep  upon  the  back  of  the  parent.  In 
this  manner  the  pipal  is  feen  travelling  with  her  woh« 
derous  family  on  her  back,  in  aU  the  different  ftages  of 
maturity.  Some  of  the  llrange  progeny,  not  yet  come 
to  fufficient  perfeftion,  appear  quite  torpid,  and  as  yet 
without  life  in  the  egg  :  others  feem  jull  beginning  to 
rife  through  the  flcin  ;  here  peeping  forth  from  the 
fhell,  and  there  having  entirely  forfaken  their  prifon  : 
fome  are  fpprting  at  large  upon  the  parent's  back,  and 
others  defceuding  to  the  ground  to  try  their  own  fortune 
below.  The  male  pipal  is  every  way  larger  than  the  fe- 
male, and  has  the  llcin  lefs  tightly  drawn  round  the  bo- 
dy. The  whole  body  is  covered  with  puftules,  refem- 
bling pearls ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  bright  yel- 
low, feems  as  if  it  were  fewed  up  from  the  throat  to 
the  vent,,  a  feam  being  feen  to  run  in  that  diredtion. 
This  animal,  like  the  reft  of  the  frog  kind,  is  moft  pro- 
bably harmlefs. 

8.  The  water  frog  of  Catefby  has  large  black  eyes^ 
yellow  irides,  and  long  limbs :  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  is  of  a  duflcy  green,  fpotled  wdth  black  j 
•and  from  each  eye  to  the  nofe  is  a  white  line  ;  and  alfa 
a  yellow  line  along  the  fides  to  the  rump.  They  fre- 
quent rivulets  and  ditches,  which  they  do  not  quit  for 
the  dry  laud.  It  is  faid  they  will  fpring  five  or  fix 
yards  at  a  leap, 

9.  The  rana  arborea,  or  green  tree  frog  of  Catefbys 
is  of  a  flender  (l^ape  and  bright  green  colour,  marked  oi» 
each  fide  with  a  line  of  yellow  :  the  eyes  are  black  j 
the  irides  yellow  ;  they  have  four  toes  before  and  five 
behind  ;  at  the  end  of  each  toe  there  is  a  round  mem- 
brane, concave  beneath,  and  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a 
leech.  They  lurk  under  the  lower  fides  of  leaves,  evea 
of  the  talleft  trees,  and  adliere  firmly,  by  means  of  the 
membranes  at  the  ends  of  their  toes,  fticking  to  the 
fmootheft  furface  i  a  looking-glafa  was  held  before  one,. 

at 


threw  on  the  curious  impertinent  a  fixed  look  that  marked  his  difquietnefs  and  fear ;  but  he  foon  reamed  ta 
his  work  with  more  precipitation  than  before,  and  a  moment  after  he  appeared  undetermined  whether  he  fliould 
continue  It  or  not.  The  female  hkewile  difcovtrcd  her  uneafinefa  at  the  light  of  the  ttranger,  by  motions  that 
interrupted  fometimes  the  male  in  his  operation.  At  length,  whether  the  filence  and  fteady  pofture  of  the  fpec- 
tator  had  diffipated  their  fear,  or  that  the  caj'e  was  ui-gent,  the  male  refumed  his  work  with  the  fame  vigour,  and; 
{ucccfsfuUy  performed  liis  fundion." 

(u)  Thia  queftion  aroie  from  an  affejtion  of  Linnaeus,  that  the  toad  delighted  in  filthy  herbs..  DeleRatur  co^ 
tula,  atina,  jtachyde  fwtide.  The  unhappy  deformity  of  the  animal  feems  to  be  the  only  ground  of  this  as  welt 
as  another  mifreprefentation,  of  its  conveying  a  pgifon  with  its  pimples,  its  trsuch^  and  even  it&  breatiu  Verru!* 

iaifefcentes  vmenaiie  infufa  tadu^  anheliiu^ 
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llansi  tt  fouir  ypd?  dlftj\ace  5  it  reached  it  9,\  one  leap,  and 
ftuck  cloftiy  to  it,  At  night  thefe  frogs  m^ke  au  ia^ 
QefTant  chirping,  an4  kap  from  fpray  to  fpray  in  fearch 
of  infcfts.  This  fpecies  is  common  to  An^erica  and 
the  \varn^er  parts  of  Europe. 

I  o.  The  land  frog  of  Catefby  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  toad ;  ahoye  it  is  grey  or  brown,  fpotted  with 
dufky;  bdow  white,  faintly  fpotted;  the  irides  ai"ered; 
*  and  the  legs  (hort.  They  frequent  the  high-lands,  and 
are  feen  moft  frequently  in  wet  weather  and  in  the  hot- 
tell  time  of  the  day  :  they  leap,  feed  on  infetls,  parti- 
cularly the  fire-fly  and  ant.  Sometimes  the  Americans 
bake  and  reduce  this  fpectes  to  powder,  which,  mixed 
with  orrice  root,  is  taken  as  a  cure  for  a  tympany. 

1 1.  The  cinereous  frog  has  a  gibbous,  cinereous,  and 
fmooth  back ;  the  belly  is  yellow  and  granulated  :  on 
each  fide,  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  there  is  a  white 
line  ;  and  there  is  the  fame  on  the  outfide  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  ;  the  toes  are  buUated  at  their  ends.  They 
inhabit  Carohna. 

RANAI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands  difcovered  by 
Captain  Cooke,  is  about  nine  miles  diftant  from  Mowee 
and  MoROTOi,  and  is  fituated  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
paflage  between  thofe  two  ifles.  The  coimtry  towards 
the  fouth  is  elevated  and  craggy  ;  but  the  other  parts 
of  the  Ifland  had  a  better  appearance,  and  feemed  to 
be  well  inhabited.  It  abounds  in  roots,  fuch  as  fweet 
potatoes,  taro,  and  yams  ;  but  produces  very  few  plan- 
tains and  bread-fruit  trees.  The  fouth  point  of  Ranai 
is  In  the  latitude  of  20'^  46'  north,  and  in  the  longitude 
of  203"  8  ealt. 

RANCID,  denotes  a  fatty  fubftance  that  is  become 
rank  or  mufty,  or  that  has  contrafted  an  ill  fmell  by 
being  kept  clofe. 

RANDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;  the 
corolla  falver-fhaped ;  the  berry  unilocular,  with  a  cap- 
fular  rind.  There  are  two  fpecies,  yIz.  the  mitis  and 
aculeata. 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Engllfh  poet 
in  the  1 7th  century, was  born  In  Northamptondiire  1 605. 
He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  and  Cambridge,  and 
vei7  early  diftinguifhed  for  his  excellent  genius  ;  for  at 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  he  wrote  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Savlpur  In  vei-fe.  His  fubfequent 
•ftrritlngs  eftablifhed  his  character,  and  gained  iiim  the 
efteem  and  friendihip  of  fome  of  the  greateft  men  of 
that  age,  particularly  of  Ben  Johnfon,  who  adopted  him 
•one  of  his  fons  in  the  mufes.  He  died  In  163J,  and  was 
iionourably  iaterred.    He  wrote,  i .  .The  Mufes  Look- 
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ing-glafs,  a  eonnedf.    2.  Amyntas,  or  the  Impoffible  Ran^ow 

Dovvry,  a  paftoral,  afted  before  the  king  and  queen.  ^Jl^ 
3,  Aviitippus,  or  the  Jovial  Phllofopher.    4.  The  Con- 
ceited  Pedlar.    ^.  The  Jealous  Lovers,  a  comedy.  6. 
Hey  for  Honefty,  down  with  Knaver)",  a  comedy  ;  and 
fcveral  poems. 

RANDOM  SHOT,  in  gunnery,  is  a  fhot  made  when 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  is  ralfed  above  the  horizontal  line, 
and  is  not  defigned  to  ihoot  direftiy  or  poiat-blank. 

The  utmoft  random  of  any  piece  is  about  ten  times 
as  far  as  the  bullet  will  go  point-blank.  The  bullet 
will  go  fartheft  when  the  piece  is  mounted  to  about 
45°  above  the  level  range.  See  Gunnery  and  Pro- 
jectiles. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  path  of  a  bullet,  or  the 
line  it  defcribes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
point  where  it  lodges.  If  the  piece  lie  In  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  it  Is  called  the  rig/jt  or  /evel 
range  :  if  it  be  mounted  to  45  ^,  It  is  faid  to  have  the 
utmoji  range  ;  all  others  betVvreen  00  and  45"  are  called 
the  Intermediate  ranges.  , 

RANGER,  a  fworn  officer  of  a  foreft,  appointed 
by  the  king's  letters  patent  ;  whofe  bujinefs  is  to  walk 
through  his  charge,  to  drive  back  the  deer  out  of  the 
purlieus,  &c.  and  to  prefent  all  trefpaffes  within  his  ju- 
rIfdI6lion  at  the  next  forefl-coutt. 

RANK,  the  order  or  place  affigned  a  perfon  fuitable 
to  his  quality  or  merit. 

Rank,  is  a  ilralght  line  made  by  the  foldiers  of  a 
battalion  or  fquadron,  drawn  up  fide  by  lide  :  this  or- 
der was  eftabliflied  for  the  marches,  and  for  regulating 
the  different  bodies  of  troops  and  officers  which  com- 
pofe  an  army. 

R/iNK  and  Precedence,  in  the  army  and  navy^  are  as 
follow : 

Engineers  Rank.  Chief,  as  colonel ;  direftor,  as 
lieutenant-colonel ;  fub-diredtor,  as  major  ;  engineer  in 
ordinai-y,  as  captain ;  engineer  extraordinary,  as  eaptaln- 
lleutenant;  fub-enginetr,  as  lieutenant;  pra(?citioner-en« 
gineer,  as  cnfign. 

Navy  Rank,  Admiral,  or  commander  in  chief  of 
his  n:ajetty's  fleet,  has  the  rank  of  a  field-marfhal ;  ad- 
mirals, with  their  flags  on  the  main-top- maft  head,  rank, 
with  generals  of  horfe  and  foot ;  vice-admirals,  with 
lieutenant-generals  ;  rear-admirals,  as  major-generals  -y 
commodores,  with  broad  pendants,  as  brigadier-gene- 
rals; captains  of  poll- fhlps,  after  tliree  years  from  the 
date  of  their  firil  commifTion,  as  colonels  ;  other  cap- 
tains, as  commanding  poll-ftilps,  as  lieutenant-colonels  % 
captains,  not  taking  poll,  as  majors  ;.  heutenants,  as 
captains. 
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Ramk  between  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Governors. 


Ranunctt, 
lus. 


Army. 

Navv. 

Governors. 

General  in  chief 

Admiral  in  chief 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  America 

Generals  of  horfe 

Admiral  with  a  flag  at 
the  main-top-maft 

Captain-general  of  provinces 

Lieutenant-generals 

Vice-admirals 

Lieutenant-generals  of  provinces 

AT  n  1  n  1*- or  p  n  p  ^•ii  1 Q 

Lieutenant-governors  and  prefidents 

Colonels 

Poft-captalns  of  3  years 

Lieutenant-governors  not  commanding 

Lieutenant-colonels 

Poft-captains 

Governors  of  charter  colonies 

Majors 

Captains 

Deputy-governors 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Eftabliihed  by  the  king,  1760 

Doubling  of  the  R/Inks,  is  tlie  placing  two  ranks  in 
^ne,  frequently  ufed  m  the  manoetivres  of  a  regiment. 

R4NKS  and  Files,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
of  foldiers  when  drawn  up  for  fervice. 

RANSOM,  a  fum  of  money  paid  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  flave,  or  the  liberty  of  a  prifoner  of  war.  In 
our  law-bpoks,  ranfom  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fum  paid  for 
the  pardon  of  foine  great  offence,  and  to  obtain  the  of- 
fender's liberty. 

RANUL A,  a  tumor  under  a  child's  tongue,  which, 
like  a  ligature,  hinders  it  from  fpeaking  or  flicking. 

RANUNCULUS,  crowfoot  :  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  Multi/iliqua.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; 
there  are  five  petals,  each  with  a  melliferous  pore  on  the 
-infide  of  the  heel ;  the  feeds  naked. 

Species.  There  arc  near  40  different  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  fix  or  eight  of  which  claim  general  efleem  as 
•flowery  plants  for  ornamenting  the  gardens,  and  a 
great  number  are  common  weeds  in  the  fields,  waters, 
and  pafture  ground,  not  having  merit  for  garden  cul- 
ture. Of  the  garden  kinds,  the  principal  fort  is  the 
Afiatic  or  Turkey  and  Perfian  ranunculus,  which  com- 
•prlfcs  many  hundred  varieties  of  large,  double,  moit 
beautiful  flowers  of  various  colours :  but  feveral  other 
fpecles  having  varieties  with  fine  jlouble  flowers,  make 
a  good  appearance  in  a  colleftlon,  though  as  thofe  of 
each  fpecles  confift  only  of  one  colour,  fome  white, 
others  yellow,  they  are  inferior  to  the  Afiatic  ranun- 
culus, which  is  large,  and  diverfified  a  thoufand  ways 
in  rich  colours,  in  different  varieties.  However,  all  the 
garden  kinds  in  general  effeft  a  very  agreeable  diverfity 
in  affemblage  in  the  flower  compartments,  &c.  and  they 
being  all  very  hardy,  fucceed  in  any  open  beds  and  bor- 
ders, &.C. 

Culture.  The  Afiatic  fpecles  in  all  its  varieties  will 
fucceed  in  any  light,  rich,  garden  earth  ;  but  the  flo- 
rllls  often  prepare  a  particular  compofl  for  the  fine  va- 
rieties, confiiting  of  good  garden-mould  or  pafture- 
<£arth,  fward  and  all,  a  fourth  part  of  i-otted  cow-dung, 
■  and  the  like  portion  of  fea-fand ;  and  with  this  they 


prepare  beds  four  feet  wide  and  two  deep :  however,  la 
default  of  fuch  compofl:,  ufe  beds  of  any  good  light 
earth  of  your  garden  ;  or,  if  neceffary,  it  may  be  made 
light  and  rich  with  a  portion  of  drift-fand  and  rotten 
dung,  cow-dung  is  moft  commonly  recommended  ;  but 
they  will  alfo  thrive  in  beds  of  well-wrought  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  they  often  profper  well  in  the  com- 
mon flower-borders. 

The  feafon  for  planting  the  roots  is  both  In  autumn 
and  fpring ;  the  autumn  plantings  generally  flower 
ftrongefl  and  fooneft  by  a  month  at  lead,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fprlng-planting  In  May  and  June.  Per- 
form the  autumnal  planting  In  Oftober  and  early  part 
of  November,  but  fome  plant  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September  in  order  to  have  a  very  early  bloom  ;  but 
thofe  planted  in  that  month  and  beginning  of  Oftober 
often  come  up  with  rank  leaves  foon  after,  in  winter,  fo 
as  to  require  protedion  in  hard  frotts ;  thofe,  hpwever, 
planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  06lober,  and 
beginning  of  November,  rarely  flioot  up  flrong  till  to- 
wards fpring,  and  will  not  require  fo  much  care  of  cover- 
ing during  winter  ;  and  the  fpririg-planting  may  be  per- 
formed the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February, 
or  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  fettled ;  they  will  not  re- 
quire any  trouble  of  covering,  and  will  fucceed  the  au- 
tumnal plants  regularly  in  bloom,  and  will  flower  in 
good  perfedion.  Thus  by  two  or  three  different  plant- 
ings yeu  may  obtain  a  fuccelTion  of  thefe  beautiful 
flowers  in  conflant  bloom  from  April  till  the  middle  of 
June ;  but  the  autumnal  plants,  for  the  general  part, 
not  only  flower  flrongeft,  but  the  roots  increafe  more 
in  fize,  and  furnifh  the  beil  off-fets  for  propagation  :  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  plant  both  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn. 

Prepare  for  the  choicer  forts  fbui^feet  beds  of  light 
earth,  and  rake  the  furface  fmooth;  then  plant  the 
roots  In  rows  lengthwife  the  beds,  either  by  driUing 
them  in  tv/o  Inches  deep,  and  fix  inches  diftance  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  fix  or  eight  afunder ;  or  you  may 
pLntthem  by  bedding-in,  or  by  dibble  planting,  the 
fame  depth  and  dlflance. 

Thofe  defi^ned  for  the  borders  ilioidd  be  planted  ge- 

oer^y 
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anuncu-  nerally  towards  the  fpring,  in  little  clumps  or  patches, 
three,  fouT,  or  five  roetsin  each,  putting  them  in  either 
with  a  dibble  or  trowel,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
three  or  four  afunder  in  each  patch,  and  the  patche* 
from  about  three  to  five  or  ten  feet  diftance,  placing 
them  rather  forward  in  the  border. 

Propagation.  All  the  varieties  of  the  Afiatic  ranun- 
culus propagate  abundantly  by  ofF-fets  from  the  root, 
and  new  varieties  are  gained  by  feed. —  i.  By  off-f6ts. 
The  time  for  feparating  the  ofF-fets  is  In  fummer  when 
the  flower  Is  paft,  and  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  wither- 
ed :  then  taking  up  all  the  roKs  in  dry  weather,  fepa- 
rate  the  off-fets  from  each  main  root,  and  after  drying 
the  whole  gradually  in  fome  fnady  airy  room,  put  them 
up  In  bags  till  the  autumn  and  fpring  fcafons  of  plant- 
ing ;  then  plant  them  as  before,  placing  all  the  ofF-fets 
ill  feparate  beds  :  many  of  them  will  blow  the  firil  year, 
but  in  the  fecond  they  will  all  flower  In  good  perfec- 
tion.— 2.  By  feed.  Save  a  quantity  of  feed  from  the 
fineft  femi-double  flowers,  and  fow  it  either  in  Auguft, 
or  In  March,  or  April,  though,  to  fave  trouble  -of  win- 
ter-covering, fome  prefer  the  fpring  :  it  fhould  be  lowed 
in  light  rich  mould,  either  in  pots  or  in  an  cail  border, 
drawing  very  {hallow  flat  drills  five  or  fix  Inches  afun- 
der, in.  which  fow  the  feeds  thinly,  and  cover  them 
lightly  with  earth,  giving  frequent  refreOunents  of  wa- 
ter in  dry  weather,  and  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks  the 
plants  will  rife  with  fmall  leaves  ;  obferving  to  continue 
the  light  waterings  in  dry  weather,  to  preferve  the  foil 
molft  during  their  fummer's  growth  to  increafe  the  fize 
of  the  roots  ;  and  in  June  when  the  leaves  decay,  take 
up  the  roots  and  preferve  them  till  the  feafon  for  plant- 
ing, then  plant  them  In  common  beds,  as  before  di- 
rcfted,  and  they  will  flower  the  fpring  following,  when 
all  the  doubles  of  good  properties  ihould  be  marked, 
and  the  Angles  thrown  away. 

The  juice  of  many  fpecles  of  ranunculus  is  fo  acrid 
as  to  raife  bllfters  on  the  fl<In,  and'  yet  the  roots  may 
be  eaten  with  fafety  when  boiled. 

RAPACIOUS  ANIMALS,  are  fuch  as  live  upon 
prey. 

RAPE,  In  law,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
forcibly  and  againft  her  will.  This,  by  the  Jewlfh  law, 
was  puniflied  with  death,  in  cafe  the  damfel  was  be- 
trothed to  another  man  :  and,  In  cafe  flie  was  not  be- 
trothed, then  a  heavy  fine  of  fifty  fliekels  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  damfel's  father,  and  (he  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  raviflier  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  without  that  power 
of  divorce,  which  was  in  general  permitted  by  the  Mo- 
faiclaw. 

The  civil  law  punlfhes  the  crime  of  ravlfliment  with 
death  and  confifcation  of  goods:  under  which  it  includes 
both  the  oflence  of  forcible  abduftion,  or  taking  away 
a  woman  from  her  friends  ;  and  alfo  the  prefent  offence 
of  forcibly  dlfhonourlng  her  ;  either  of  which,  without 
the  other,  is  in  that  law  fufficlent  toconftitute  a  capital 
crime.  Alfo  the  fl;ealing  away  a  woman  from  her  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  and  debauching  her,  is  equally  penal 
by  the  emperor's  edift,  whether  (he  confent  or  Is  forced. 
And  this,  In  order  to  take  away  from  women  every 
opportunity  of  offending  in  this  way  ;  whom  the  Ro- 
man laws  fuppoie  never  to  go  aflray  without  the  fe- 
duftlon  and  arts  of  the  other  fex  ;  and  therefore,  by 
reftralning  and  making  fo  highly  penal  the  folicitations 
of  the  men,  they  meant  to  fecure  effectually  the  honour 
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of  the  women.    But  our  Englifh  law  docs  not  ertter*  Rape;- 
tain  quite  fuch  fubhme  ideas  of  the  honour  of  either  -v^ 
fex,  as  to  lay  the  blame  of  a  mutual  fault  upon  one  of 
the  tranfgreffors  only  ;  and  therefore  makes  it  a  necef* 
fary  ingredient  In  the  crime  of  rape,  that  It  muft  be 
againft  the  woman's  wIH. 

Rape  was  puniflied  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particularly 
thofe  of  king  Athelftan,  with  death ;  which  was  alfo 
agreeable  to  the  old  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  conftltu- 
tion.  But  this  was  afterwai-ds  thought  too  hard  ;  and 
in  its  ftead  another  fevere,  but  not  capital,  punlfliment 
was  infllfted  by  WiUIam  the  Conqueror,  viz.  caflratlon 
and  lofs  of  eyes;  which  continued  till  after  Brafton 
wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  But  in  order 
to  prevent  malicious  accufatlons,  It  was  then  the  law, 
(and,  it  feems,  ftlll  continues  to  be  fo  In  appeals  of 
rape),  that  the  woman  fiiduld,  Immediately  after,  go  to 
the  next  town,  and  there  make  difcovery  to  fome  cre- 
dible perfons  of  the  injury  flie  has  fuffered  ;  and  after- 
wards Ihould  acquaint  the  high  conltable  of  the  hundred,- 
the  coroners,  and  the  fiierlff,  with  the  outrage.  This 
feems  to  correfpond  in  fome  degree  with  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  Arragon,  which  require  that  complaint 
mufl;  be  made  within  24  hours :  though  afterwards  by 
flatute  Weftm.  I.  c.  13.  the  time  of  limitation  in  Eng- 
land was  extended  to  40  days.  At  prefent  there  is  no  • 
time  of  Hmltatlon  fixed:  for,  as  it  is  ufually  now  punifli- 
ed by  IndlAment  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  the  maxim  of 
law  takes  place,  that  nullum  tempus  occurrlt  regl :" 
but  the  jury  will  rarely  give  credit  to  a  flale  complaintr- 
Durlng  the  former  period  alfo  it  was  held  for  law,  that 
the  woman  (by  confent  of  the  judge  and  her  parents) 
might  redeem  the  offender  from  the  execution  of  his 
fentence,  by  accepting  him  for  her  hufl)and  ;  if  he  alfa  ■ 
wa&  willing  to  agree  to  the  exchange^  but  not  other- 
wife. 

In  the  3  Edw.  I.  by  the  fl:atute  Wefiirn.  i.  c.  13. 
the  punlfliment  of  rape  was  much  mitigated :  the  of- - 
fence  Itfelf,  of  ravifliing  a  damfel  within  age,  (that  is, 
twelve  years  old)  either  with  her  confent  or  without,  or 
of  any  other  woman  againft  her  will,  being  reduced  to 
a  trefpafs,  if  not  profccuted  by  appeal  within  40  days, 
and  fubjefting  the  offender  only  to  two  years  Imprlfon- 
ment,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  will.    But  this  lenity 
being  preduftive  of  the  moft  terrible  confequences,  it 
was,  in  ten  years  afterwards,  13  Edw.  I.  found  ncceffa- 
ly  to  make  the  offence  of  forcible  rape  felony  by  ftatute 
Weftm.  2.  c.  34.    And  by  ftatute  18  Ehz.  c.  7.  it  is 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  :  as  is  alfo  the 
abominable  wickednefs  of  carnally  knowing  or  abufing 
any  woman-child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  confent  or  non-confent  is  immaterial,  as  by 
reafon  of  her  tender  years  ftie  is  incapable  of  judgment 
and  difcretion.    Sir  Matthew  Hale  Is  indeed  of  opinion,  • 
that  fuch  profligate  aftions  committed  on  an  infant  un- 
der the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  age  of  female  dilcretlon  • 
by  the  common  law,  either  with  or  without  confent, 
amount  to  rape  and  felony  ;  as  well  fince  as  btfore  the  ^ 
ftatute  of  queen  Ehzabeth  :  but  that  law  has  in  general  ■ 
btjen  held  only  to  extend  to  infants  under  ten  ;  though 
it  fliould  feem  that  damfels  between  ten  and  twelve  are  ' 
ftill  under  the  protecllon  of  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i.  the 
law  with  refpeft  to  their  feduftion  not  having  been  al- 
tered by  either  of  the  fubfequent  llatutes. 

A  male  infant,  under  the  age.  of  fourteen  yearsr,  Jo  • 
2  pve^- 
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Rspe.^    prefumed  by  law  incapable  to  commit  a  rape,  and 
•^—^r^  therefore  it  feems  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  it.  For 
though  in  other  felonies  "  malitia  fupplet  setatem 
yet,  as  to  this  particular  fpecies  of  feloay,  the  law  fup- 
pofes  an  imbecillity  of  body  as  well  as  mind. 

The  civil  law  feems  to  fuppofe  a  proftitute  or  com- 
mon harlot  incapable  of  any  injuries  of  this  kind :  not 
allowing  any  punifhment  for  violating  the  chaftity  of 
her,  who  hath  indeed  no  chaftity  at  all,  or  at  leaft 
hath  no  regard  to  it.  But  the  law  of  England  does 
not  judge  fo  hardly  of  offenders,  as  to  cut  off  all  op- 
portunity of  ixtreat  even  from  common  ftrumpets,  and 
to  treat  them  as  never  capable  of  amendment.  It 
.therefore  holds  it  to  be  felony  to  force  even  a  con- 
cubine or  harlot  ;  becaufe  the  woman  may  have  for- 
faken  that  unlawful  courfc  of  life  :  for,  as  Bfafton 
well  obferves,  "  licet  merctrix  fuerit  antea,  ceite  tunc 
temporis  non  fuit,  cum  reclamando  nequitias  ejus  con- 
fentire  rioluit." 

As  to  the  material  fafts  requifite  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence and  proved  upon  an  indiclmetit  of  rape,  they  are 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  though  neceffary  to  be  known 
and  fettled,  for  the  conviftion  of  the  guilty  and  prefer- 
vation  of  the  innocent,  and  therefore  are  to  be  found  in 
fuch  criminal  treatifes  as  difcourfe  of  thefe  matters  in 
detail,  yet  they  are  highly  improper  to  be  publicly  dif- 
cufled,  except  only  in  a  court  of  jullice.  We  fhall 
therefore  merely  add  upon  this  head  a  few  remarks 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with  regard  to  the  competen- 
cy and  credibility  of  witneffes  ;  which  may,  falvo  pudore, 
be  confidered. 

And,  firll,  the  party  ravifhed  may  give  evidence  upon 
oath,  aud  is  in  law  a  competent  witnefs ;  but  tbe  credi- 
bility of  her  teftimony,  and  how  far  forth  flie  is  to  be 
believed,  muft  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  circumftances 
of  faft  that  concur  in  that  teftimony.  For  inftance  : 
if  the  witnefs  be  of  good  fame ;  if  flie  prefently  difcover- 
.  ed  the  offence,  and  made  fearch  for  the  offender;  if  the 
party  accufed  fled  for  it ;  thefe  and  the  like  are  con- 
curring circumftances,  which  give  greater  probability 
to  her  evidence.  But,  on  the  other  lide,  if  ftie  be  of 
evil  fame,  and  ftand  unfupported  by  others ;  if  fhe  con- 
cealed£the  injury  for  any  confiderable  time  after  flie  had 
opportunity  to  complain  ;  if  the  place,  where  the  faft 
was  alleged  to  be  committed,  was  where  it  was  poflible 
fhe  might  have  been  heard,  and  flie  made  no  outcry  : 
thefe  and  the  like  circumftances  carry  a  ftrong,  but  not 
conclufive,  prefumption  that  her  teftimony  is  falfe  or 
feigned. 

Moreover,  if  the  rape  be  charged  to  be  committed 
on  an  infant  under  1 2  years  of  age,  flie  may  ftllf  be 
a  competent  witnefs,  if  fhe  hath  fenfe  and  underftand- 
ing  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath  ; 
and,  even  if  fhe  hath  not,  it  is  thought  by  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  that  fhe  ought  to  be  heard  without  oath, 
,   '        to  give  the  court  information  ;  though  that  alone  will 
not  be  fufiicient  to  convlft  the  offender.    And  he  is  of 
^    this  opinion,  firft,  Becaufe  the  natui-e  of  the  offence 
being  fecret,  there  may  be  no  other  pofTible  proof  of 
■  the  aftual  fa£t  ;  though  afterwards  there  may  be  con- 
current  circumftances  to  corroborate  it,  proved  by 
other  witneffes :  and,  fccondly,  Beca\ife  the  law  al- 
lows what  the  child  told  her  mother,  or  other  i-ela- 
tions,  to  be  given  in  evidence,  iince  the  nature  of  the 
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cafe  admits  frequently  of  no  better  proof  |  nnd  there  Ra?>e, 
is  much  more  reafon  for  the  court  to  hear  the  narra- 
tion of  the  child  herfelf,  than  to  receive  it  at  fecond- 
hand  from  thofe  who  fwear  they  heard  her  fay  fo. 
And  indeed  it  feems  now  to  be  fettled,  that  in  thefe 
cafes  infants  of  any  age  are  to  be  heard ;  and,  if  they 
have  any  idea  of  an  oath,  to  be  alfo  fworn  ;  it  bein^ 
found  by  experience,  that  infants  of  very  tender  years 
often  give  the  cleareft  and  trueft  teftimony.  But  in 
any  of  thefe  cafes,  whether  the  child  be  fworn  or  not, 
it  is  to  be  wifhed,  in  order  to  render  her  evidence  cre- 
dible, that  there  fliould  be  fome  concurrent  teftimony 
of  time,  place,  and  circumftances,  in  order  to  m.ake 
out  the  fa6l ;  aiid  that  the  conviction  fhould  not  be 
grounded  fingly  on  the  unfupported  accufatlon  of  an 
infant  under  years  of  difcretion.  Thei'e  may  be  there- 
fore, in  many  cafes  of  this  nature,  witneffes  who  are 
competent,  that  Is,  who  may  be  admitted  to  be  heard  ; 
and  yet,  after  being  heard,  may  prove  not  to  be  cre- 
dible, or  fuch  as  the  jury  is  bound  to  believe.  For 
one  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is,  that  the  jury  are 
triers  of  the  credit  of  the  witneffes,  as  well  as  of  the 
truth  of  the  faft. 

"  It  is  true  (fays  this  learned  judge),  that  rape  is. 
a  mofl  deteftable  crime,  and  therefore  ought  feverely 
and  impartially  to  be  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  It  muffc 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  an  accuf  ation  eafy  to  be  made, 
hard  to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be  defended  by  the 
party  accuied,  though  innocent."  He  then  relates 
two  very  extraordinary  cafes  of  malicious  profecution 
for  this  crime,  that  had  happened  within  his  own  ob-  - 
fervatlon  ;  and  concludes  thus :  "  I  mention  thefe  iti- 
ftances,  that  we  may  be  the  more  cautious  upon  trials 
of  offences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and  jury 
may  with  fo  much  eafe  be  impofed  upon,  w-ithout 
great  care  and  vigilance  ;  the  helnoufnefs  of  the  offence 
many  times  tranfporting  the  judge  and  jury  with  fa 
much  indignation,  that  they  are  over-haftlly  carried 
to  the  convlftion  of  the  perfons  accufed  thereof,  by 
the  confident  teftimony  of  fometlmes  falfe  and  malici- 
ous witneffes," 

RAPHAEL  (D'Urbino),  the  greateft,  moft  fu- 
bllme,  and  mofl  excellent  painter  that  has  appeared, 
fince  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  was  the  fon  of  an  in- 
different painter  named  Saiizio,  and  was  born  at  Urbi- 
no  on  Good  Friday  1482.  The  popes  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  who  employed  him,  loaded  him  with  wealth 
and  honour ;  and  it  is  faid  that  cardinal  De  St  BIblana 
had  fuch  a  value  for  him,  that  he  offered  him  his  niece 
in  marriage.  His  genius  is  admired  in  all  his  pidlures  ; 
his  contours  are  free,  his  ordonnances  magnificent,  his 
defigns  con-edl,  his  figures  elegant,  his  cxprefBons  live- 
ly, his  attitudes  natural,  his  heads  graceful ;  in  line, 
every  thing  Is  beautiful,  grand,  fubllme,  juft,  and  adorn- 
ed v/ith  graces.  Thefe  various  perfedlions  he  derived 
not  only  from  his  excellent  abilities,  but  from  his  fludy 
of  antiquity  and  anatomy  ;  and  from  the  friendfhip  he 
contrafted  with  Ariofto,  who  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  improvement  of  his  tafte.  His  pictures  are  prin- 
cipally to  be  found  in  Italy  and  Paris.  That  of  the 
Transfiguration,  prefei'ved  at  Rome  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter  Monterio,  paffes  for  his  mafter-pieee:  He 
had  a  handforae  perfon,  was  well  proportioned,  and  had 
great  fweetnefs  of  temper ;  was  polite,  affable,  and  mu- 
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Harhaim  fleft.  He,  however,  lived  in  the  utmoft  fplenclor-;  moft 
-tlaphidia^  mafters  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of 

i..^^ —  working  under  him  ;  and  he  never  went  out  without  a 
crowd  of  artifts  and  others,  who  followed  him  purely 
through  refpeft.  He  was  not  only  the  beft  painter 
in  the  world,  but  perhaps  the  beft  architccft  too;  on 
•which  account  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  building  St 
l*eter's  chUrch  at  Rome  :  but  he  was  too  much  addift- 
ed  to  pleafure,  which  occafioned  his  death  at  3  7  years 
■of  age.  He  left  a  great  number  of  difciples  ;  among 
■%vhom  were  Julio  Romano  and  John  Francis  Penni^ 
w^o  were  his  heirs.  Many  able  engravers,  as  Raimon- 
di,  George  Mantuan,  and  Bloemart,  engi  aved  after  Ra» 
phael.    See  Painting,  p.  595  and  598. 

RAPHAIM,  or  RepMaim,  (Mofes),  a  name  figni- 
fying  Giantsy  as  they  really  were,  and  an  aftual  people 
too,  fituated  in  Bafan  or  Batanea,  beyond  Jordan,  fe- 
"parated  from  the  Zanzummim  by  the  river  Jabbok.  AI- 
fo  a  valley  near  Jerufalem  ;  Joftua  x. 

RAPHANUS,  radish;  a  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or- 
der, Sil'tquofx.  The  calyx  is  clofe  ;  the  fihqua  torofe, 
or  fweliing  out  in  knots,  fubarticulated,  and  round. 
There  are  two  melliferous  glandules  between  the 
fhorter  ftamina  and  the  piftil,  and  two  between  the 
longer  ftamina  and  the  calyx. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  fativus,  or  common 
garden  radifh ;  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties. 
They  are  annual  plants,  which  being  fowed  in  the 
fpring,  attain  perfeAion  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
flioot  up  fcon  after  into  ftalk  for  flower  and  feed, 
which,  ripening  in  autumn,  the  whole  plant,  root  and 
top,  perifhes  ;  fo  that  a  frefh  fupply  mult  be  raifed  an- 
nually  from  feed  in  the  fpring,  performing  the  fowings 
at  feveral  different  times,  from  about  Chriftmas  until 
May,  in  order  to  continue  a  regular  fucceflion  of  young 
tender  radifties  throughout  the  feafon  ;  allowing  only 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  interval  between  the  fow- 
ings ;  for  one  crop  will  not  continue  good  longer  than 
that  fpace  of  time,  before  they  will  either  run  to  feed, 
or  become  tough,  fticky,  and  too  hot  to  eat. 

RAPHANIDOSIS,  a  punilhrnent  inflided  at  A- 
thens  upon  adulterers.  The  manner  of  it  was  this : 
The  hair  was  plucked  off  from  the  privities  of  the  of^ 
fender,  hot  afhes  laid  upon  the  place,  and  a  radifh  or 
mullet  thruft  up  his  fundament,  as  has  been  mentioned 
under  Adultery.  To  this  Juveaal  alludes.  Sat.  x.  ver. 
3 1 7«  ^ofdam  machos  et  mugilis  intrat.  Perfons  who  had 
been  thus  puniflied  were  called  turpo,K%,,  The  word 
raphanidofis  is  derived  from  pa^anf,  a  radi/h. 

RAPHIDIA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infers,  of 
the  neuroptera  order  ;  the  charaders  of  which  are  thefe; 
The  head  is  of  a  horny  fubftance,  and  deprelTed  or 
flattened:  the  mouth  is  armed  with  two  teeth,  and 
furnilhed  with  four  palpi :  the  ftemmata  are  three  in 
number  :  the  wings  are  deflefted  :  the  antennse  are  fi- 
liform, as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  the  anterior  part  of 
which  is  lengthened  out,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form  : 
the  tail  of  the  female  is  terminated  by  an  appendix, 
refembling  a  flexible  crooked  briftle.— There  are  three 
fpecies.  The  moil  remarkable  is  the  ophiopfis  ;  which 
'late  ^^P^  ®^  Angular  that  can  be 

:kxv.  ^^^"^  t>    It  has  an  oblong  iiead,  fhaped  like  a  heart. 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  L 
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with  its  point  joined  to  the  thorax,  and  the  broad  part  Raplsf, 
before.    It  is  fmooth,  black,  flattened,  continually  ^^P'"- 

making  with  fliort  antenna,  yellowifh  maxills,  and   

tour  palpi.  1  owards  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  between  the  eyes,  are  the  three  ftemmata, 
placed  in  a  triangle.  The  thorax,  to  which  this  head 
13  talte*ed,  is  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  The  ab- 
donien,  broader,  is  black  like  the  reft  of  the  body, 
With  the  fcgments  margined  yeUow.  The  feet  are  of 
a  yellowilh  caft.  The  wings,  which  are  faftigiated. 
are  white,  diaphanous,  veined,  and  as  it  were  covered 
with  a  very  fine  net-work  of  black.  This  infeft,  in 
the  figure  of  its  head,  refembles  a  fnake.  It  is  found 
but  fe  dom,  and  in  woods  only.  Its  larva,  chryfahs, 
and  habitation,  are  abfolutely  unknown. 

RAPIER,  formerly  fignified  a  long  old-fafhioned 
fword,  fuch  as  thofe  worn  by  the  common  foldiers  - 
but  it  now  denotes  a  fmall' fword,  as  contradiftin^uifh- 
ed  from  a  back-fword. 

RAPIN  (Rene),  a  Jefult  and  eminent  French  wrl- 
ter,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1621.    He  taught  polite 
literature  m  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Latin 
poets  and  greateft  wits  of  his  time.    He  died  at  Pa- 
ris  in  1687.    He  wrote,  i.  A  great  number  of  Latin 
poems,  which  have  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
all  Lurope;    among  which  are  his  Hortorum  Hri 
quatuory  which  is  reckoned  his  mafter-piece.    2  Re 
fleftions  on  Eloquence,  Poetry,  Hiftory,  and  Philo- 
lophy.     3.  Comparifons  between  Virgil  and  Homer. 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  Plato  and  Arittotle,  Thu! 
cydides  and  Titus  Livius.    4.  The  Hiftory  of  Janfe- 
mlm.    5.  Several  works  ,  on  religious  fubjefts.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  Latin  poems  is  that  of  Paris  in 
1723,  in  3  vols  i2mo. 

Rapin^^  Thoyras  (Paul  de),  a  celebrated  hiftorlan. 
was  the  fon  of  James  de  Rapin  lord  of  Thoyras,  and 
was  born  at  Caftres  in  1661.    He  was  educated  at 
hrtt  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  houfe ;  and  afterwards 
lent  to  Puylaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.    In  1607 
he  returned  to  his  father,  with  a  defign  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate  :  but  fome  time  after,  refledling  that  his  bein^, 
a  1  roteftant  would  prevent  his  advancement  at  the 
bar,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and 
apply  himfelf  to  that  of  the  fword  ;  but  his  father 
w^uld  not  confent  to  it.    The  revocation  of  the  edift 
of  Nantes  in  1685-,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  two  months  after,  made  him  refolve  to  come 
to  Lngland ;  but  as  he  had  no  hopes  of  any  fettlement 
here,  his  ftay  was  but  ftrort.    He  therefore  foon  after 
went  to  Holland,  and  lifted  himfelf  in  the  companvr 
ot  l^rench  vomnteers  at  Utrecht,  commanded  by  M 


Kapin  his  coulm-german.    He  attended  the  Prince  of 
Orange  into  England  in  1688  :  and  the  following  year 
the  Lord  Kingfton  made  him  an  enfign  in  his  regiment 
with  which  he  went  into  In^land,  where  he  gained  the* 
efteem  of  his  officers  at  the  fiege  of  Carrickfergus, 
and  had  foon  a  lieutenant's  commiffion.    He  was  pre 
^nt  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  wa«  {hot  thro'  the* 
flioulder  at  the  fiege  of  Limerick.    He  was  foon  after 
captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  had  been  enfig„  • 
but,  m  1693,  religned  his  company  to  one  of  his  hro. 
thers,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the  earl  <jf  Portland's 
^  {oxu 
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Rapine    fon.    In  1 699,  he  married  Marianae  Teftard ;  but  thU 
marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  hia  pupil,  nor  pre- 
vented his  accompanying  him  in  his  travels.  _  Having 
finlihed  this  employment,  lie  returned  to  his  family, 
which  he  had  fettled  at  the  Hague  ;  and  here  he  con- 
tinued  fome  years.    But  as  he  found  his  family  in- 
creafe,  he  refolved  to  retire  to  fome  cheap  country  ; 
and  accordingly  removed,  in  .  707,  to  Wefel,  where  he 
wrote  his  Hiilory  of  England,  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Thouoh  he  was  of  a  ftrong  conllltution,  yet  feventeen 
years  application  (for  fo  long  was  he  in  compofing  the 
hiftory  iutl  mentioned)  entirely  rmned  his  health,  he 
died  in  1725.    He  wrote  iiv  French,  i.  A  Differtation 
on  the  Whigs  and  Tories.    2.  His  Hiftory  of  Eng. 
land,  printed  at  the  Hague  In  1726  and  1727,  in  9 
vols  Ato,  and  reprinted- at  Trevoux  in  1728,  in  10  vols 
Ato     This  laft  edition  is  more  complete  than  that  ot 
%he  HaTue.    It  has  been  tranflated  into  Eiighni,  and 
improvell  with  Notes,  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Tindal,  in 
2  vols  folio.    This  performance,  though  the  work  ot 
a  foreigner,  Is  defervedly  efteemed  as  the  fulleil  and 
moil  impartial  colledlon  of  Englifh  polit'eal  tranfac- 
tions  extant.   The  readers  of  wit  and  vivacity,  however, 
may  be  apt  to  complain  of  him  for  being  iometimes  ra- 
ther tedious  and  duU.  ^ 

RAPINE,  in  law,  the  taking  away  another  s  goods 

&c.  by  violence.  ,    j  i 

RAPPERSWIL,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  on  the 
confines  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  of  the  territory 
of  Gafter,  with  an  old  caltle.  It  Is  ftrong  by  fitua- 
tion,  being  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  advances 
into  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  over  which  there  is  a 
brido e  8 50  paces  long.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Berne.  E  Long.  8.  57.  N.  Lat  47.  20. 

RAPPOLSTEIN,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Al- 
face,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had  the  title  of  a 
barony  All  the  muficlans  of  Alface  likewife  depend- 
ed upon  this  baron,  and  were  oUigcd  to  pay  him  a 
certain  tribute,  without  which  they  could  not  play  upon 
their  inftruments.  E.  Long.  7-  28.  N.  Lat.  48.  15. 
RAPTURE,  an  ecftafy  or  tranfport  of  mmd.  bee 
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RARE,  in  phyfic,  ftands  oppofed  to  denfe  ;  and  de- 
notes a  body  that  is  very  porous,  whofe  parts  are  at  a 
•reat  diftance  from  one  another,  and  which  is  Jup- 
pofed  to  contain  but  little  matter  under  a  large  bulk. 
See  the  following  article.  ,      n    -l  i. 

RAREFACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  aft  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  rare  ;  that  is,  brought  to  pofl-efs  more 
room,  or  appear  under  a  larger- bulk,  without  accef- 
ilon  of  any  new  matter.-This  is  very  frequently  the 
effed  of  fire,  as  has  long  been  univerfaUy  allowed.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  philofophers  have  attributed  it 
to  the  adtion  of  a  repulfive  principle.  However,  from 
the  many  difcoveries  concerning  the  nature  and  pro- 
pertles  of  the  ekaric  fluid  and  fire,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  repulfive  principle  is  no 
other  than  elementary  fire.    See  Repulsion. 

RAS-el-Feel,  one  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  A- 
.byffinla,  of  which  the  late  celebrated  travcUer  Mr  Bruce 
was  made  governor  while  in  that  country.  It  is  but 
of  fmall  extent,  and  in  its  moft  profperous  ftate  con- 
tained  only  39  villages.  The  cHmate  is  extremely  hot, 
in  Mr  Bruce's  opinion  one  of  the  hotteft  in  the  world. 
He  informs  us,  that  on  the  fixft  day  of  March,  at  three 
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o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  the  thermometer  ftood  at  1 14*  Ra?-Sem,  ^ 
in  the  ftiade,  and  in  the  evening  at  82'';  though  at  _ '^'y* 
funrife  it  had  been  no  higher  than  6 1 .  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  appearance  of  extreme  heat,  however,  the  fen- 
fation  was  by  no  means  intolerable  ;  they  could  hunt  at 
mid-day,  and  felt  the  evenings  rather  cold.    The  foil 
is  a  fat,  loofe,  black  earth,  which  our  author  fays  Is  the 
fame  from  13*^  to  16°  of  north  latitude.;  at  Icaft  till 
we  come  to  the  deferts  of  A  tbara,  where  the  tropical 
rains  ceafe.    This  countiy  divides  that  of  the  Shan- 
galla  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal.    Thefe  people  in- 
habit a  belt  of  land  about  6d  miles  broad,  all  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Abyffinia,  excepting  two  large 
gaps  or  fpaces  which  have  been  left  open  for  the  fake 
of  commerce,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  ftrangers,  Ujr- 
keep  the  Shangalia  in  awe.    The  latter  trade  in  gold, 
which  they  pick  up  in  the  ftreams  as  it  is  w^aihed  dowK 
from  the  mou^taIns ;  for  there  are  no  mines  in  their 
country,  neither  is  there  any  gold  in  Abyifinia,  except- 
inp  wliat  is  imported  from  this  or  fome  other  country-. 
The  Shangalla  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ras-el-Feel,  and  much  blood  has  been  ftied  h 
the  various  incurfions  they  have  made  upon  one  ano- 
ther ;  though  of  late  thofe  of  Ras-el-Feel,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  emperors,  have  been  enabled  to  keep  tlie 
Shangalla  at  bay. 

RAS-Sem,  a  city  of  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  concerning 
which  a  number  of  fables  were  told  by  the  Tripoline~ 
ambafliidor,  all  of  which  were  believed  in  England  an^' 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
(See  FETRinF-D-City).    Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  it 
is  fituatfd  about  five  days  journey  fouth_  from  Bengazi;- 
but  has  no  water  excepting  one  fountain,  which  has  a 
difapreeable  tafte,  and  feems  to  be  impregnated  with' 
alum.    Hence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  7?«j-5'm, 
or  the  fountain  of  poifon.    The  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity in  this  place  confift  of  the  ruins  of  a  tower  or 
fortification,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  is  aa 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Vandals ;  but  he  fays  he  cannot 
imagine  what  ufe  they  m.ade  of  the  water,  and  they 
had  no  other  within  two  days  journey  of  the  place.— 
Here  our  traveller  faw  many  of  the  animals  called" 
jerboa,  a  kind  of  mice  ;  which,  he  fays,  feem  to  par- 
take as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  bird  as  of  a  qua* 

druped.  «    ,     •  , 

RASAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  Iflands,  is  about  15 
miles  long  and  2  broad.    It  contains  700  inhabitants, 
has  plenty  of  hme-ftone,  free-ftone  j  and  feeds  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle ;  but  has  neither  deers,  hares,  nor 
rabbits.    The  only  appearance  of  a  harbour  in  Rafay 
is  at  Clachan  Bay,  where  Mr  Macleodthe  proprietor  of 
the  ifland  refides.    Rafay  prefents  a  bold  Ihore^  which- 
rifes  to  the  height  of  mountains  ;  and  here  the  natives 
have,  with  incredible  labour,  formed  many  little  com 
fields  and  patato  grounds.    Thefe  heights  decreafe  at 
the  fouth  end,  where  there  are  fome  farms  and  a  good- 
looking  country.   Mr  Macleod  is  fole  proprietor  of  thi» 
ifland,  and  of  Rona  and  Fladda  at  the  north  end  ef  it^ 
which  are  only  proper  for  grazing.  / 

The  houfe  of  Rafay  Is  pleafantly  fituated  near  the 
fouth-weft  end  of  the  iftand,  which  Is  the  moft  level 
part  of  it.  It  has  an  extenfive  and  excellent  garden, 
and  is  furrounded  with  foreft  trees  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude ;  another  proof  that  trees  will  grow  upon  the 
edffe  of  the  fea,  though  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the 
^  °  channd 
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diannel  litre  is  narrow.  Immeditttely  behind  the  l-ioufe 
of  Rafay  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  now  ufed 
as  the  family  burying-place. 
_  _  Dr  Johnfon,  in  his  Tour,  exprenes  the  higheft  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  reception  he  met  with  when  in  Rafay  from 
Mr  Macleod. 

RASCIANS,  a  poor  oppreffed  people  who  dwelt 
-  on  both  fides  of  the  Danube,  and  who,  about  the  year 
1594,  being  wccuy  of  the  Turkifh  thraldom,  firft  took 
1 3  of  their  vefTels  upon  that  river  ;  and  then  drawing 
together  a  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  between  Buda 
and  Belgrade,  twice  defeated  the  pafha  of  Temefwar 
with  a  body  of  fourteen  thoufand  Turks.  They  after- 
wards took  Baczkerek,  four  miles  from  Belgrade,  and 
the  caftle  of  Ottadt ;  then  laying  frege  to  that  of  Beche, 
on  the  Theyffa,  the  old  pafha  of  Temefwar  marched  to 
relieve  it  with  eleven  thoufand  men  ;  but  the  Rafcians 
encountering  tliemj  flew  near  ten  thoufand,  and  took 
1 8  pieces  of  canon.  The  confequence  of  this  vidory 
was  the  reduftion  of  Werfetza  and  Lutz.  Then,  fend- 
ing to  the  archduke  for  aid  and  gunners,  they  offered  to 
put  themfelves  and  their  country  under  the  emperor's 
protection. 

RASOR-BiLL.    SeeAtcA,  n°4. 
RASok-FiJh.     See  Sol  en. 

R  AST  ALL  (John),  a  printer  and  mifcellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  London,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Returning 
from  the  univerfity,  he  fettled  in  the  metropohs,  and 
commenced  printer,  "  then  efteemed  (fays  Wood)  a 
profeflion  fit  for  any  fcholar  or  ingenious  man."  He 
-married  the  filler  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom,  we 
are  told,  he  was  vety  intimate,  and  whofe  writino-s  he 
ftrenuoufly  defended.    From  the  title-page  of  one  of 
his  books,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  Cheapfide,  at  the 
fign  of  the  mermaid.    He  died  in  the  year  1536  ;  and 
left  two  fons,  William  and  John  -.  the  firll  of  whom  be- 
■came  a  judge  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  and  the  latter  a 
>uil«;ce  of  peace.    This  John  Raftall,  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  article,  was  a  zealous  Papiil ;  but  Bale  fays, 
diat  he  changed  his  religion  before  his  death.  He 
VvTote,  I.  Natura  naturata.      Pits  calls  it  a  copious 
(prolixa)  and  ingenious  comedy,  defcribing  Europe,  A- 
<ia,  and  Africa  ;  with  cuts.    What  fort  of  a  comedy 
this  was,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.    Probably  it  is  a  cof- 
mographical  delcription,  written  in  dialogue,  and  there- 
fore flyled  a  comedy.     2.  The  paltyme  of  the  people  ; 
the  cronycles  of  diverfe  realmys,  and  moft  efpecially  of 
^the  realm  of  England,  brevely  compiled  and  emprinted 
in  Cheapefyde,  at  the  iign  of  the  mearmaid,  next  Pol- 
4yfgate,  cum  prlvi/egio,  fol.    3.  Ecclefm  Johannis  Raf. 
tail.,  1542.    Was  one  of  the  prohibited  books  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL    4.  Legum  Jlnglkmarum  -voca- 
-hula  expiicata.    French  and  Latin.    Lond.  1 567,  8vo. 
And  fome  other  works. 

RASTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia  and  marquifate  of  Baden,  with  a  handfome  caftle. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  between 
the  French  and  Imperialifts  in  17 14;  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Merg,  near  the  Rhine,  E.  Long.  9.  14.  N. 
Lat.  48.  52. 

RASTENBURG,  a  fine  city  in  Pi  uflia,  on  the  Gu- 
jber,  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  fince  1629  alfo  with  a 
rampart. 
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RAT,  In  zoology.  See  Mus. 
The  following  receipt  is  faid  to  have  been  found  ef- 
feftual  for  the  deflruaion  of  rats.  Take  of  the  feeds 
of  flavefacre  or  loufewort,  powdered,  more  or  lefs  as  the 
occafion  requires,  ojie  part ;  of  oat-meal,  three  parts  j 
mix  them  well,  and  make  them  up  into  a  pafte  with  ho- 
ney.  Lay  pieces  of  it  in  the  holes,  and  on  the  places 
where  inice  and  rats  frequent ;  and  it  will  efFeaually 
kill  or  rid  the  place  of  thofe  kind  of  vermin  by  their 
eating  thereof. 

Some  time  ago,  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts  pro- 
pofed  a  premium  of  50I.  for  a  preparation  capable  of 
alluring  or  fafcinating  rats  fo  that  they  might  be  taken 
alive.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  great  number  of  new 
traps,  &c.  were  invented  ;  and  the  following  m.ethods  of 
alluring  the  rats  to  a  certain  place  were  publifhed. 

One  of  thofc  moft  eafily  and  efficacioufly  praftifed  is 
the  traihng  fome  pieces  of  their  moft  favourite  food, 
which  fliould  be  of  the  kind  that  has  the  ftrongeft  fcent, 
fuch  as  toafted  cheefe  or  broiled  red  herrings,  from  the 
holes  or  entrances  of  the  clofet  to  their  receffes  in  every 
part  of  the  houfe  or  contiguous  building.  At  the  ex- 
tremities and  in  different  parts  of  the  courfe  of  this  trail- 
ed track,  fmall  quantities  of  meal,  or  any  other  kind 
of  their  food,  fhould  be  laid,  to  bring  the  greater  niim- 
ber  into  the  tracks,  and  to  encourage  them  to  purfuc 
It  to  the  place  where  they  ai^:  intended  to  be  taken  :  at 
that  place,  when  time  admits  of  it,  a  more  plentiful  re- 
paft  is  laid  for  them,  and  the  trailing  repeated  for  two 
or  three  nights. 

Befides  this  trailing  and  way-baiting,  fome  of  th(i 
moft  expert  of  the  rat-catchers  have  a  ftiorter  and  per- 
haps more  eft'eftual  method  of  bringing  them  together} 
which  is  the  caUing  them,  by  making  fuch  a  whiftlin|j 
nolle  as  refembles  their  own  call ;  and  by  this  means, 
with  the  afTiftance  of  the  way-baits,  they  call  them  out 
of  their  holes,  and  lead  them  to  the  repaft  prepared  for 
them  at  the  place  defigned  for  taking  them.  But  this 
is  miich  more  difficult  to  be  praftifed  than  the  art  of 
trailing  ;  for  the  learning  the  exaft  notes  or  cries  of 
any  kind  of  beafts  or  birds,  fo  as  to  deceive  them,  is  a 
peculiar  talent  which  is  feldom  attained  :  though  fome 
perfons  have  been  known  who  could  call  together  a 
great  number  of  cats ;  and  there  was  a  man  in  London 
who  could  bring  nightingales,  when  they  were  within 
hearing,  about  him,  and  even  allure  them  to  perch  on 
his  hand,  fo  as  to  be  taken. 

In  praaifing  either  of  thofe  methods,  of  traihng  or 
calling,  great  caution  muft  be  uied  by  the  operator  to 
fupprefs  and  prevent  the  fcent  of  his  feet  and  body  from 
being  perceived  ;  which  is  done  by  overpowering  that 
fcent  by  others  of  a  ftronger  nature.  In  order  to  this, 
the  feet  are  to  be  covered  with  cloths  rubbed  over  with 
afafoetida,  or  other  ftrong-fmelling  fubftances  ;  and  even 
oil  of  rhodium  is  fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but 
fparingly,  on  account  of  fits  dearnefs,  though  it  has  a 
very  alluring  as  .well  as  difguifing  effed.  If  this  cau- 
tion of  avoiding  the  fcent  of  the  operator's  feet,  near 
the  track,  and  in  the  place  where  the  rats  are  i)iopofed 
to  be  collefted,  be  not  properly  obferved,  it  will  very 
much  obftruft  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  to  take  them  j 
for  they  are  very  fhy  of  coming  where  the  fcent  of  hu- 
man feet  lies  very  fredi,  as  it  intimates  to  their  fagaci- 
ous  inflina  the  prefence  of  human  creatures,  whom  'they 
^  i  naturally 
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Rat.     naturally  dread.    To  the  abc/e -mentioned  means  of  al- 

•""X         luring  by  trailing,  way-baiting,  and  calling,  is  added 

another  of  a  very  material  efficacy,  which  is,  the  ufe  of 
oil  of  rliodium,  which,  hke  the  marum  Syriacum  in  the 
cafe  of  cats,  has  a  very  extraordinary  fafcinating  power 
on  thefe  animals.  This  oil  is  extremely  dear,  and  there- 
fore fparlngly  ufed.  It  is  exalted  in  a  fmall  quantity  in 
the  place,  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  where  tlie  rats  are 
Intended  to  be  taken ;  particularly  at  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  lalt  brought  together,  in  order  to  their 
deftru6tion  ;  and  it  is  ufed  alfi>  by  fmearing  it  on  the 
furface  of  fome  of  the  implements  ufed  in  taking  by  the 
method  below  defcribed  ;  and  the  effeft  it  has  in  taking 
oS  their  caution  and  dread,  by  the  delight  they  appear 
to  have  in  it,  is  very  extraordinary. 

It  is  ufual,  llkewife,  for  the  operator  to  difguife  his 
figure  as  well  as  fcent,  which  is  done  by  putting  on  a 
fort  of  gown  or  cloak,  of  one  colour,  that  hides  the 
natural  form,  and  makes  him  appear  like  a  poll  or  fome 
fuch  inanimate  thing;  which  habit  mull  Ukewife  be 
feented  as  above,  to  overpower  the  fmell  of  his  perfon  ;. 
and  belldes  this,  he  is  to  avoid  all  motion  till  he  has  fe- 
cured  his  point  of  having  all  the  rats  in  his  power. 

When  the  rats  are  tlms  enticed  and  coUedted,  where 
time  is  afforded,  and  the  whole  in  any  houfe  and  out- 
buildings are  intended  to  be  cleared  away,  they  arc  fuf- 
fered  to  regale  on  what  they  moft  like,  which  is  ready 
prepared  for  them,  and  then  to  go  away  quietly  for  two 
or  three  nights  ;  by  which  means  thofe  that  are  not  al- 
lured the  firft  night  are  brought  afterwards,  either  by 
their  fellows,  or  the  efFefts  of  the  trailing,  &c.  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  duly  again,  if  they  are  not  difturbed  or 
laolefted.  But  many  of  the  rat-catchers  make  (hort- 
er  work,  and  content  themfelves  with  what  can  be 
brought  together  in  one  night  or  two  ;  but  this  is  ne- 
ver effeftual,  unlefs- where  the  building  is  fmall  and  en- 
tire, and  the  rats  but  few  in  number.. 

The  means^of  tdiing  them,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  are  various.    Some  entice  them  into  a  yeiy 
large  bag,  the  mouth  of  whicL  is  fuficiently  capacious 
to  cover  nearly  the  whole  floor  of  the  place  where  they 
are  coUefted  ;  which  Is  done  by  fmearing  fome  veffel, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bag^  with  oil  of  rhodium^ 
and  laying  in  the  bag  baits,  of  food.    This  bag,  which 
before  lay  fkt  on  the  ground  with  the  mouth  fpread 
open,  is  to  be  fuddenly  clofed  when,  the  rats  are  all  in.. 
Others  drive  or  fright  them,  by  flight  noifes  or  motions,, 
into  a  bag  of  a  long  form,  the  mouth  of  which,  after  all 
the  rats,  are  come  in,  is  drawn  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
place  by  which  they  entered,  all  other  ways  of  retreat 
being  fecured.  Others,  again,  intoxicate  or  poifon  them, 
by  mixing  with  the  repall  prepared  for  them  the  cocu- 
kis  Indicus,  or  the  sux  vomica.   They  direft  four  oun- 
ces of  the  coGulus  Indieus,  with  twelve  ounces  of  oat- 
laeal,  and  two  ounces  of  treacle  or  honey,  made  into  a 
moid  pafte  with  llrong-beer  :  but  if  the  nux  vomica  be 
ufed,  a  much  lefs  proportion  will  ferve  thaa  is  here  gi- 
ven of  the  coculus.    Any  fimilar  compofitlon  of  thefe 
drugs,  with  tliat  kind  of  food  the  rats  are  moil  fond  of, 
and  which  has  a  ftrong  flavour,  to  hide  that  of  tlie 
drugs,  will  equaUy  well" anfwer  the  end.    If  indeed  the 
coculus   Indicus  be  well  pawdered,  and  iufufed  in 
ftrong-beer  for  fome  time,  at  leaft  half  the  quantity  here 
direded  will  ferve  as  well  as  the  quantity  before-men- 
tioned.   Wkn  tlie  rats  appear  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
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toxlcated  with  the  coculus,  or  fick  with  the  nux  vomica,  Rat.'flairf 
they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  a  bag  or 
cage,  the  door  of  the  place  being  firil  drawn  to,-  left  ^^^J^ 
thofe  who  have  fl;rength  and  fenfe  rem.aining  efcape. 

RAT-IJlandy  a  fmall  detached  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Lundy,  off  the  north  coaft  of  Devon. "  Though  noted 
in  Bonn's  map  of  the  county,  it  is  not  worth  mention 
here,  but  as  giving  opportunity  to  fubjoin  a  farther  no- 
tice of  Lundy,  which  ifland  was  purchafed  a  few  years 
fince  by  Mr  Cleveland  M.  P.  for  about  1200  guineas* 
who  has  a  fmall  villa  on  it :  not  more  than  400  acres 
are  cultivated  :  it  is  let  altogether  for  7  oh  a-year.  The; 
foil  is  good,  though  no  trees  will  grow  on  the  ifland.' 
It  has  fine  fprings  of  water  :  the  houfes  arc  feven  :  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  do  not  exceed' 
24.    The  bird  called  murr^  whofe  eggs  are  very  large- 
and  fine,  the  Lundy  parrot,  and  rabbits,  are  the  chief 
produce  ;  thefe  abound,  and  are  taken  for  the  feathers,. . 
eggs,  and  fliins,  principally.    They  have  now  (1794) 
70  bullocks  and  400  flieep,  but  the  latter  do  not  thrive.- 
They  pay  no  taxes :  fifliing  flclffs  often  call  with  necef- 
faries  :   the  fituation  is  veiy  pleafant,  and  the  rocks; 
around,  which  are  large,  and  partly  granite,  are  wild,, 
romantic,  and  novel.    It  had  probably  more  inhabitants 
once,  as  human  bones  have  been  ploughed  up.    It  has 
no  place  of  worfliip,  nor  pubhc^houfe  ;  but  ft;rangers 
are  always  welcome.    Eight  cannon  lie  on  the  battle- 


ments on  the  top  of  a  very  ftcep  precipice,  under  which" 
is  a  curious  cavern.  Lord  Gower,  Mr  Benfon,  and  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  K.  B.  have  been  former  proprietors.  See. 
Lundy. 

RAT-Tai/s,  or  Arrep.    See  Farriery,  ^  xxxvii. 

RATAFIA,  a  fine  fpirituous  hquor,  prepared  from: . 
the  kernels,  &c.  of  feveral  kinds  of  fruits,  particularly 
of  cherries  and  apricots. 

Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  brulfmg  the  cher- 
ries, and  putting  them  into  a  veflel  wherein  brandy  has 
been  long  kept ;  then  adding  to  them  the  kernels  of 
cherries,  with  ttrawberries,  fugar,  cinnamon,  white  j  .^j- 
per,  nutmeg,  cloves ;  and  to  20  pound  of  cherries  10 
quarts  of  brandy.  The  veflel  is  left  open  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  then  flopped  clofe  for  two  months  before  it 
be  tapped.  Ratafia  of  apricots  is  p-epared  two  ways, 
viz.  either  by  boiUng  the  apricots  in  white-wine,  adding 
to  the  liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  with  fugar, 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  the  kernels  of  apricots  ;  infufing 
the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  then  ftraitiing  the  li- 
quor, and  putting  it  up  for  ufe  :  or  elfe  by  infufing  the 
apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  in  brandy,  for  a.day  or  two,  paf- 
fmg  it  through  a  ftraining  bag,  and  then  putting  in  the 
ufual  ingredients. 

RATCH,  or  RASH,  in  clock-work,  a  fort  of  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  ferve  to  lift  up  the  detents 
every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  ftrike.    See  Clock. 

RATCHETS,  in  a  watch,  are  the  fmaU  teeth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fufy,  or  barrel,  which  flops  it  in  winding 
up. 

RATE,  a  ftandard  or  proportion,  by  which  either 
the  quantity  or  value  of  a  thing  is  adjufted. 

RATES,  in  the  navy,  the  orders  or  claflis  into  which, 
the  flilps  of  war  are  divided,  according  to  their  force 
and  magnitude. 

The  regulation,  which  limits  the  rates  of  men  of  war 
to  the  fmalleft  number  poflible,  feems  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  confiderations  of  political  economy,  or  of  that 

of 
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^tw.  oi^the  lirapllclty  of  the  fei-vice  in  the-  royal  dock-yards. 
The  Britifh  fleet  is  accordingly  dillributed  into  fix  rates, 
exclufive  of  the  inferior  veflels  that  ufually  attend  on 
naval  armaments  ;  as  floops  of  war,  armed  fliips,  bomb- 
ketches,  fire-ibips  and  cutters,  or  fchooners  commanded 
by  lieutenants. 

Ships  of  the  firfl  rate  mount  roo  cannon,  having  42'. 
pounders  on  the  lower  deck,  24-pounders  on  the  middle 
deck,  1 2 -pounders  on  the  upper  deck,  and  6-pounders 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-eaftle.  They  are  manned 
with  850  men,  including  their  officers,  feamen,  marines, 
and  fervants. 

In  general,  the  fhtps  of  every  rate,  befides  the  cap- 
tain, have  the  mafter,  the  boatfwain,  the  gunner,  the 
chaplain,  the  purfer,  the  furgeon,  and  the  carpenter  ; 
all  of  whom,  except  the  chaplain,  have  their  mates  or 
affiftants,  in  which  are  comprehended  the  fail-maker,  the 
mafter  at  arms,  the  armourer,  the  captain's  clerk,  the 
gunfmith,  &c. 

The  number  of  other  ofHcers  are  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rate  of  the  fhip.  Thus  a  firlt  rate  has  fix 
lieutenants,  fix  mafter's  mates,  twenty-four  midfhipmen, 
and  five  furgeon's  mates,  who  are  confidered  as  gentle- 
men :  befides  tlie  following  petty  officers  ;  quarter-maf- 
tcrs  and  tlieir  mates,  fourteen  ;  boatfwain's  mates  and 
yeomen,  eight ;  gunner's  mates  and  affiftants,  fix ;  quar- 
ter-gunners, tvrenty-five  carpenter's  mates,  two,  befides 
fourteen  affiftants  ;  vvithoiic  fteward,,and  fteward's  mate 
to  the  purfer. 

If  the  dimenfions  of  all  fhips  of  the  fame  rate  were 
equal,  it  would  be  the  fijtipleft  and  moft  perfpicuous 
method  to  colleft  them  into  one  point  of  view  in  a  table: 
but  as  there  is  no  invariable  rule  for  the  general  dimen- 
fions. We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  but  a  few  re- 
marks on  fhips  of  each  rate,  fo  as  to  give  a  genera!  idea 
of  the  difference-  between  them. 

The  Viftory,  one  of  the  laft  built  of  our  firft 
rates,  is  222  feet  6  inches  in  length,  from  the  head 
to  the  ftern  ;  the  length  of  her  keel,  151  feet  3  inches; 
that  of  her  gun-deck,  or  lower  deck,  186  feet ;  her  ex- 
treme breadth  is  51  feet  10  inches;  her-  depth  in  the 
hold,  2 1  feet  6  inches  ;  her  burden,  2162  tons;  and 
her  poop  reaches  6  feet  before  the  mizen-maft. 

Ships  of  the  fecond  rate  cany  90  guns  wpon  three 
decks,  of  w^hich  thofe  on  the  lower  battery  are  32- 
pounders  ;  thofe  on  the  middle,  1 8-poundcrs ;  on  the 
upper  deck,  1 2-pounders  ;  and  thofe  on  the  quarter- 
deck, 6-pounders,  which  ufually  amount  to  four  or  fixi 
Their  complement  of  men  is  .750,  in  which  there  are  fix 
lieutenants,  four  mafter's  mates,  24.  midfliipmen,  and 
four  furgeon's  mates,  14  quarter-mailers  and  their  mates^ 
eight  boatfwain's  mates  and  yeomen,  fix  gunner's  mates 
and  yeomen,  with  22  quarter-gunners,  two  carpenter's 
mates,-  with  10  affiftants,  and  one  fteward  and  fteward '5 
mate. 

Ships  of  the  third  rate  carry  fvom  64  to  80  cannon, 
which  are  31,  18,  and  9  pounders.  The  80-gun  fhips 
however  begin  to  grow  out  of  repute,  and  to  give  way 
to  thofe  of- 74,  70,  &c.  wbich  have  only  two  whole 
batteries  ;  whereas  the  former  have  three,  with  28  guns 
planted  on  each,  the  cannon-  of  their  upper  deck  being 
the  fame  as  thofe  on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caftle  of 
the  latter,  which  are  .9.pounders..  The  complement  in 
a  74  is  650,  and  in  a  64,  500  men  ;  having,  in  peace, 
four  lieutenants,  but  in  war,  five }  :and-when  an  admirai 
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is  aboard,  fix.    They  have  three  mafter's  mates,  t6  Rates, 

midfhipmen,  three  furgeon's  mates,  10  quarter-mafters  v — 

and  their  mates,  fix  boatfwain's  mates  and  yeomen,  four 
gunner's  mates  and  yeomen,  with  1 8  quarter-gunners, 
one  carpenter's  mate,  with  eight  affiftants,  and  one  ftew- 
ard and  fteward's  mate  under  the  purfer. 

Ships  of  the  fourth  rate  mount  from  60  to  50  guns^ 
upon  two  decks,  and  the  quarter-deck.  The  lower 
tier  is  compofed  of  24-pounders,  the  upper  tier  of  12- 
pounders,  and  the  cannon  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
fore-caftle  are  6-pounders.  The  complement  of  a  50 
gun  {hip  is  350  men,  in  which  there  are  three  lieute- 
nants, two  mafter's  mates,  10  midihipmen,  two  fur- 
geon's  mates,  eight  quarter-mafters  and  their  mates, 
four  boatfwain's  mates  and  yeomen,  one  gunner's  mate 
and  one  yeoman,  with  12  quarter-gunners,  one  carpen- 
ter's mate  and  fix  affiftants,  and  a  fteward  and  fteward's 
mate. 

All  veflels  of  war,  under  the  fourth  rate,  are  ufual- 
ly comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  frigates,  , 
and  never  appear  in  the  line  of  battle.    They  are  di- 
vided into  the  5th  and  6th  rates  ;  the  former  mounting 
from  40  to  32  guns,  and  the  latter  from  28  to  2O0 
The  largeft  of  the  fifth  rate  have  two  decks  of  cannon, 
the  lower  battery  being  of  1 8-pounders,  and  that  of 
the  upper  deck  of  9-pounders  ;  but  thofe  of  36  and  32 
guns  have  one  complete  deck  of  guns,  mounting  1 2- 
pounders,  befides  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caftle,  which 
carry  6-pounders.    The  complement  of  a  ftiip  of  44 
guns  is  280  men  ;  and  that  of  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  - 
240  men.    The  firft  has  three,  and  the  fecond  two, 
lieutenants  ;  and  both  have  two  mafter's  mates,  fix  mid- 
fliipmen, two  furgeon's  mates,  fix  quarter-mafters  and 
their  mates,  two  boatfwain's  mates  and  one  yeoman,  - 
one  gunner's  mate  and  one  yeoman,  with  10  or  1 1  quar-  • 
ter-gunners,  and  one  purfer's  fteward. 

Frigates  of  the  6th  rate  carry  9-pminde)-s,  thofe  of  ' 
28  guns  having  3-pounders  on  their  quarter-deck,  with 
200  men  for  their  complement ;  and-  thofcr  of  24;  160 
men  :  the  former  has  two-  lieutenants,- ibe  latter,  one  ; 
and  both  have  two  mafter's  mates,  four  -  midfhipmen, 
one  furgeon^s  mate,  four  quarter-mafters-and  their  mates,  ■. 
one  boatfwain's  mate  and  oner  yeoman,  one  gunner's  - 
mate  and  one  yeoman,  -  with  fix  or  feven  quarter-gun- 
Hers,  and  one  purfer's  flewardj  '• 

The  floops;  of  war  carry  from  1 8  to  8  cannon,  the 
largeft  of  which  have  fix-pounders;  and  the  fmalleft,  . 
viz.  thofe  of  8  or  10  guns,  four-pounders.    Their  offi 
cers  are  ^  generally  the  fame  as  in  the  6th  rates,  with  - 
httle  variation  ;  and  their  complemfents  of  roen-are  from 
120  to- 60,  in  proportion-  to  their  force  or  magnitude. 
N.  B.  Bomb-veffels  are  on  the  fame  eftablifhment  as 
floops-;  but  fire-ftiips  and  .hofpital-fliips -are  on-  that  of 
fifth  rates.  ■ 

Nothing  more  evidently  manifefts  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  marine  art,  and  the  degree  of  perfeftion  to 
which  it  has  arrived  in  Britain,  than  the  facihty  of  ma- 
naging our  firft  rates  ;  which  were  formerly  efteemed  ' 
incapable  of  government,  uniefs  in  the  moft  favourable 
wea,ther  of  the  fummer. 

Ships  of  the  fecond  rate,  and  thofe  of  the  third, 
which  have  ■  three  deeks^  carry  theit  fails  remarkably  - 
well,  and  labour  very  little  at  fea.    They  are  excellent 
in  a  general  aClion,  or  in  cannonading  a  fortrefs.   Thofe  '■ 
of  ihe  third  rate,  which  have  two  tiers,  are  fit  for  the  ' 


'Ra'vccn  'line  of  battle,  to  lead  the  convoys  and  fquadrans  of  {hips    muft  be  of  the  fame  kind  ; 


of  war  in  aftion,  and  in  general  to  fuit  the  different  ex- 
igencies of  the  naval  fervice. 

The  fourth-rates  may  be  employed  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafiona  as  the  third-rates,  and  may  be  alfo  deftined  a- 
mongft  the  foreign  colonies,  or  on  expeditions  of  great 
dillance;  fmce  thefe  veffels  are  ufually  excellent  for 
keeping  and  fuftaining  the  fea. 

Veifels  of  the  fifth  rate  are  too  weak  to  fuffer  the 
■fhock  ola  line  of  battle  ;  but  they  may  be  deftined  to 
lead  the  convoys  of  merchant  fhlps,  to  proteft  the  com- 
merce in  the  colonies,  to  cruize  in  different  ftations,  to 
accompany  fquadrons,  or  be  fent  exprefs  with  neceffary 
Intelligence  and  orders.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  fixth  rates. 

The  frigates,  which  mount  from  28  to  38  guns 
upon  one  deck,  with  the  quarter-deck,  are  extremely 
proper  for  cruizing  againli  privateers,  or  for  (hort 
expeditions,  being  .light,  bng,  and  ufually  excelleut 
i^iiilors. 

RATEEN,  or  Ratten,  in  commerce,  a  thick 
woollen  fluff,  quilled,  woven  on  a  loom  with  four 
treddles,  like  ferges  and  other  fluffs  that  have  the  whale 
or  quilling.  There  are  fome  rateens  dreffed  and  prepa- 
red like  cloths.;  others  left  fimply  in  the  hair,  and 
others  where  the  hair  or  knap  is  frized.  Rateens  are 
,  chiefly  manufadlured  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and 
.  are  moftly  ufcd  in  hnings.  The  frize  is  a  fort  of  coarfe 
iateen,,aiidthe  drugget  is  a  rateen  half  lljien  half  wool- 
len. 

RATIFICATION,  an  aft  approving  of  and  con- 
firming fomething  done  by  another  in  our  name. 

RATIO,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  that  rela- 
tion of  homogeneous  things  which  determines  the 
,  quantity  of  one  from  the  quantity  of  aoother,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  third. 

Two  nmnbers,  lines,  or  qvtantitles,  A  and  B,  being 
propofed,  their  relation  one  to  another  may  be  confider- 
cd  under  one  of  thefe  two  heads  :  I.  How  much  A  ex- 
.ceeds  B,  or  B  exceeds  A  ?  And  this  is  found  by  taking 
A  from  B,  or  B  from  A,  and  is  called  anthmeiic  rea- 
fon,  or  ratio.  2.  Or  how  many  times,  and  parts  of  a 
time,  A  contains  B,  or  B  contains  A  ?  And  this  is  cal- 
led geometric  reafon  or  ratio  ;  (or,  as  EucHd  defines  it, 
.it  is  the  mutual  habitude,  or  nfpea,  of  two  magnitudes 
■  of  the  fame  kind,  according  to  quantity  ;  that  is,  as  to 
how  often  the  one  contains,  or  is  contained  in,  the 
other)  ;  and  is  found  by  dividing  A  by  B,  or  B  by 
A.  And  here  note,  that  that  quantity  which  is  referred 
to  another  quantity  is  called  the  antecedent  of  the  ratio  ; 
and  that  to  which  the  other  is  referred  is  called  the  con- 
(equent  of  the  ratio  .i^  as,  in  the  ratio  of  A.  to  B,  A  is 
'the  antecedent,  and  B  the  ctnfequent.  Therefore  any 
.quantity,  as  antecedent,  divided  by  any  quantity  as  a 
confequent,  gives  the  ratio  of  that  antecedent  to  the 
<X)nfequent. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is       but  the  ratio  of 
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to  A  is       and,  in  numbers,  the  ratio  of  12  to  4  is 
A 

.  .41 

_rr3,  or  triple  ;  but  tie  ratio  of  4  to  12  is  =  -» 
4  12  3 

or  fubtriple. 

Aiid  here  note,  that  ihc  quantities  thus  compared 
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that  is,  fuch  as  by  multiple 
cation  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  the  other,  or  as  thelc 
quantities  are  faid  to  have  a  ratio  between  them,  which,  „  .-11 
being  multiplied,  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  another,  „,—  - 
Thus  a  line,  how  fhoit  foever,  maybe  multiplied,  that  is, 
produced  fo  long  as  to  exceed  any  given  right  line  ;  and 
confequently  thefe  may  be  coi^pared  together,  and  the 
ratio  expreffed  ;  but  as  a  line  can  never,  by  any  multi- 
plication whatever,  be  made  to  have  breadth,  that  is, 
to  be  made  equal  to  a  fuperficies,  how  fmall  foever ; 
thefe  can  therefore  never  be  compared  together,  and 
confequently  have  no  ratio  or  refpe(St  one  to  another, 
according  to  quantity  ;  that  is,  as  to  how  often  the  one 
contains,  or  is  contained  in,  the  other.  See  Quantity. 

RATIOCINATION,  the  aft  of  reafomng.  See 
Reasoning. 

RATION,  or  Ratian,  in  the  army,  a  portion  of 
ammunition,  bread,  drink,  and  forage,  diflributed  to 
each  foldier  in  the  army,  for  his  daily  fubfillence,  &c. 
The  horfe  have  rations  of  hay  and  oats  when  they  can- 
not go  out  to  forage.  The  rations  of  bread  are  regu- 
lated  by  weight.  The  ordinary  ration  of  a  foot  foldier 
is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  day.  The  offi- 
cers have  fev€ral  rations  according  to  their  quality  and 
the  number  of  attendants  they  are  obliged  to  keep. — 
When  the  ration  is  augmented  on  occafions  of  rejoicing, 
it  is  called  a  double  ration.  The  flilp's  crews  have  alfo 
their  ratiofts  or  allowances  of  biflcet,  pulfe,  and  water, 
proportioned  according  to  their  ftock. 

RATIONALE,  a  folution  or  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fome  opinion,  adlion,  hypOthefis,  phenomenon, 
or  tlie  like. 

RATIBOR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle.  It 
has  been  twice  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Oder,  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and  fruits, 
1 5  miles  north-eaft  of  Troppaw,  and  1 42  eafl  of  Prague^ 
E.  Long.  22.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  14. 

RATISBON,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  handfome, 
and  flrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  free  and  im- 
perial, with  «  bifliop's  fee,  whofe  bifliop  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire.  It  is  called  by  the  Germans  Regenfburg, 
from  the  river  Regens,  which  runs  under  a  fine  flone 
bridge,  and  throws  itfelf  into  the  Danube  below  the 
city  ;  and  the  rivers  Luber  and  Nab  mix  with  it  above 
the  city.  Ihe  French  call  it  Ratiihon,  in  imitation  of 
the  Latins ;  it  hatk  formerly  been  fubjedl  to  the  kings 
of  Bavaiia,  who  made  it  the  place  of  their  refidence  ; 
but  it  was  declared  free  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I . 
which  does  not  however  hinder  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  from 
dividing  the  toll  with  the  citizens,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment between  them.  Thf  fe  princes  have  alfo  the  criminal 
jurifdidion,  for  which  the  magiflrates  of  the  city  pay 
them  homage.  It  is  the  firfl  city  of  the  bench  of  Suabia, 
and  contains  at  prefent  within  its  walls  five  different  free 
ilates  of  the  empire  ;  namely,  the  bifhop,  the  abbot  of 
St  Emmeran,  the  abbeffes  of  the  Low  and  High  Mun- 
fler,  and  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Ratifbon  have 
the  privilege  not  to  be  cited  before  other  tribunals,  un- 
lefs  for  adlions  above  400  fforins.  The  ienate  is  com- 
pofed  pf  17  members,  and  there  is  a  council  of  10, 
which  is  charged  with  the  government  of  the  ftate.  The 
citizens  have  a  right  to  ele<?t  a  chief,  who  judges  of  the 
affairs  of  pohce.  The  catholics  have  the  extrcife  of 
ti»eir  religion  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  others,  and 
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Ratlines  the  Lutherans  in  three  churches,  which  they  Iiave  built. 
Ila\elin  '^'^^  magiftrates  and  officers  of  the  city  are  all  Protef- 
tants  ;  and  it  Is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  there  are 
about  2  2  Catholic  churches,  yet  there  are  very  few  C»' 
tliohc  citizens,  the  niagiftracy  not  allowing  the  freedom 
of  the  town  to  be  given  to  Catholics  living  there.  As 
this  city  is  larg e,  elegant,  and  full  of  magnificent  houfes,.- 
it  has  been  chpfen  many  years  for  the  place  of  holding 
the  diet,  upon  account  of  the  conveniency,  to  many 
neighbouring  princes  and  ftates,  of  fending  their  provi- 
fions by  land  and  water,  without  great  expence.  The 
town-houfe,  in  the  hall  of  which  the  Diet  meets,  is. 
extremely  magnificent.  In  the  year  1740,  however, 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Germany,  the  Diet  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  till  after  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VIL  Provifions  are  very  plentiful  at 
Ratifbon  in  time  of  peace.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
good  deal  of  trade,  the  river  on  which  it  (bands  being 
navigable,  and  communicating  with  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  55  miles  fouth-eail  of  Nuremberg,  62 
north  of  M.unich,  and  1 95  weft  of  Vienna.  E.  I^ong. 
1-2.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  59. 

RAI'LINES,  or,  as  the  failors  call  them  ratJinsy. 
thofe  lines  which  snake  the  ladder  fteps  to  go  up  the 
ftirouds  and  puttocks,  hence  called  the  ratlins  of  the 
Jhrouds.  ^ 

RATOLFZEL,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  near  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  Conftance.  It 
is  feated  on  that  part  of  it  called  Bodenfee^  and  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who  took  it  from  the  duke  of 
Wirtemburg,  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.  It  is  1 2 
miles  weft  of  the  city  of  Conftance.  It  is  defended  by 
the  impregnable  callle  of  Hohen  Dwel,  on  an  inaccef- 
fible  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  the  rock  of  which  is 
flint,  fo  that  a  few  men  may  hold  it  out  againft  an 
army. 

RATTLESNAKE.  See  Crotalus. 
Rattlesnake  Root.  See  Polygala. 
RATZEBURG,  or  Ratz  EM  BURG,  an  ancient 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
in  the  duchy  of  Lawenburgh,  with  a  biftiop's  fee  and  a 
caftle.  The  town  depends  on  the  duchy  of  Lawenburg, 
and  the  cathedral  church  on  that  of  Ratzburg.  It  is 
ftated  on  an  emJnence,  and  almoft  furrounded  with  a  lake 
25  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  The  Duke  of 
Lawenburg  feized  and  fortified  it  in  1689,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  took  it  in  1693  ;  but  it  was  difmantled, 
and  reftored  in  1  700  to  the  Duke,  who  re-fortified  it. 
This  town  has  been  frequently  pillaged,  particularly  in 
1 552,  by  Francis  duke  of  Saxe  Lawenburg,  becaufe  the 
canons' refufed  to  eledt  his  fon  Magnus  their  bifhop. 
It  lies  nine  miles  fouth  of  Lubec.  This  place  is  noted 
&r  its  excellent  beer.  E.  Long.  10.  58.  N.  Lat. 
53-  47. 

RAVA,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fortified  caftle, 
where  they  keep  ftate  prifoners.  The  houfes  arc  built 
of  wood,,  and  there  is  a  Jefuits  college.  It  is  feated  in  a 
iBorafs-  covered  with  water,  which  proceeds  from  the  ri- 
vtr  Rava,  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  It  is  45  miles 
f^uth  of  Bloiko,  and  30  fouth-weft  of  Warfaw.  The 
palatinate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Bloilfo,  on 
the  eaft  by  that  of  Mazovia,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of 
Sandomer,  and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Lencieza. 
fiAViELlN,  in- foFtification,  was  anciently  a  flat 


baftion  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  curtain  ;  but'  now  a 
detached  work  compofed  only  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  faliant  angle  without  any  flanks,  and  raifed  be- 
fore the  counterlcarp  of  the  place.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

RAVEN,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus. 
Sea  Rai^en,  or  corvo  marinn  of  Kongo  in  Africa,  in 
ichthyology,  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and  big  in  propor^ 
tion ;  but  the  moft  lingular  circumftance  appertaining 
to  this  creature  is  the  flone  found  in  its  head,  to  which 
the  natives  afcribe  fome  medicinal  virtues,  and  the  deli- 
cate tafte  of  its  hard  roe,  which  is  ftill  much  admired, 
when  dried  in  the  fun,  and  becomes  «-.s  hard  as  a  ftone. 

RAVENGLAS,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  between  the  rivers  Irt  and  Eflc,  which, 
v/ith  the  fea,  encompafs  three  parts  of  it.  It  is  a  well 
built  place,  and  has  a  good  road  for  ftiipping,  which 
brings  it  fome  trade.  E.  Long.  o.  5-.  N.  Lat.  54,  20. 

RAVENNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Gallia  Cii- 
padana;  a  colony  of  Theffalians,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  waffl- 
es or  a  boggy  fituation,  which  proved  a  natural  fecurity 
to  it.^  The  houfes  were  all  of  wood,  the  communicatiotr 
by  bridges  and  boats,  and  the  town  kept  fweef  and  clean 
by  the  tides  carrying  away  the  mud  and  foil,  (Strabo). 
Anciently  it  had  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bedefis ; 
Auguftus  added  a  new  port,  capacious  to  hold  a  fleet, 
foi-the  fecurity  of  the  Adriatic,  between  which  and  the 
city  lay  the  Via  Ccefaris.    In  the  lower  age  it  was  the 
feat  of  the  Oftrogoths  for  72  years  ;  btit  being  recover- 
ed by  Narfes,  Juftinian's  general,  it  became^the  refidence  ' 
of  the  exarchs,  magiftrates  fent  by  the  emperor  from 
Conftantinople,  for  1 75  years,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Longobards.    It  is  ftiU  called  Ravenna,  capital  of 
Romania.    The  feat  of  the  weftern  or  Roman  Empire 
was  by  Honorius  tranflated  to  Ravenna  about  the  year 
404,  and  hence  the  country  in  which  it  ftood  was  call- 
ed Romania,  in  the  pope's  territory.    It  had  a  very 
flouri/hing  trade  till  the  fea  withdrew  two  miles  from 
it,  which  has  been  a  great  detriment.    The  fortifica- 
tions are  of  little  importance,  and  the  citadel  is  gone 
to  ruin.    It  is  now  moft  remarkable  for  the  excellent 
wine  pKoduced  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  maufoleum 
of  Theodoric  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  remarkable  for  being 
covered  by  a  fingle  ftone  28  feet  in  diameter  and  i  5 
thick.  It  was  at  Ravenna  that  the  duke  of  Nemours 
fell,  after  having  gained  a  moft  decifive  viftory  over  the:. . 
confederate  army,  in  151  u.  See  France,      129,  and 
Modern  Univerfal  Hiftor)',  vol.  xx.  p.  324.  &c. 

RAVENSBURG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  Wefl- 
phalia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bilhoprics  of 
Ofnaburg  and  Minden,  on  the  eaft  by  Lemgow,  on  ■ 
the  fouth  by  the  biOiopric  of  Paderborn,  and  on  the 
weft  by  that  of  Munfter.  It  belongs  to  the  king  ot 
Pruflia,  and  has  its  name  fiom  the  caftle  of  Ravenf- 
burg. 

Ravensburg,  a  free  and  Imperial  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Algowj  in  the-  circle  of  Suabia.  Ic  is  well" 
bailt,^  and  the  public  ftruftures  are  handfome.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Proteftants  and  pavtly  Papifts, 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  CAenfs,  in  E.  Long.  9.  460 
N.  Lat.  47.  44. 

RAVET,  an  infeft  fhaped  like  a  may-bug,  or  cock, 
chaffel,  (fee  Scarab^us),  with  which  the  iiland  of 
Guadaloupe  is  much  peftered.  It  has  a  ftinking  fmell, , 
preys  upon  paper,  books,  and  furniture,  and  whatever 
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■-^avilUa-o  they  do  not  gnaw  Is  difcojoured  by  their  ordure.  Thefe  and  through  a  clay  funnel  into  his  bowel*  by  the  navel.  RavilUs*, 
v_.           nafty  infefts,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  appear  The  people  refufed  to  pray  for  hirn  ;  and  when,  ao- 
chiefly  by  night,  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  cording  to  the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he  came 
a  large  fpidcr,  fome  of  them  as  long  as  a  man's  fitt,  to  be  dragged  to  pieces  by  four  horfes,  one  of  thofe 
which  intangles  them  in  it»-web,  and  otherwife  furprifes  that  were  brought  appearing  to  be  but  weak,  one  of 
them.    On , which  account  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  the  fpeftators  offefcd  his  own,  with  which  the  criminal 
are  very  careful  of  thefe  fpiders.  was  mtich  moved  :  he  is  faid  to  have  then  made  a  con- 
Modern  U-      RAVILLIAC  (Francis),  the  infanrous  afiaffin  of  feffion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  greffier  Voifin, 
vol*  xxt^'    -Kenry  IV.  of  France,  was  a  native  of  Angoulefme,  that  not  fo  much  as  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read, 
p.  147.*      ^"'^                  °^  ^^'^  execution  was  about  one  or  two  -He  was  very  earneft  for  abfohition,  which  his  confefTor 
Rote  (A),  and  thlj-ty  years  of  age.    See  France,  n°  146,  and  refufed,  unlefs  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices  ;  *'  Give 
Henry  IV.  of  France.     Ravilliac  was  the  fon  of  pa-  it  me  conditionally  (faid  he)  ;  upon  condition  that  I 
tents  who  lived  uppn  alms.    His  father  was  that  fort  have  told  the  truth,"  which  they  did.    His  body  was 
of  inferior  retainer  to  .the  law,  to  which  the  vulgar  fo  robuft,  that  it  refifted  the  force  of  the  horfes  ;  and 
give  the, name  of  a  pettifogger,  and  his  fon  had  been  the  executioner  was  at  length  obliged  to  cut  him  into 
bred. up  in  the  fame  way.    Ravilliac  had  fet  tip  a  claim  quarters,  which  the  people  dragged  through  the  ftreets. 
to  an  eftate,  but  the  caufe  went  againft  him  :  this  dif-  The  houfe  in  which  he  was  born  was  demoliflied,  and 
appointm.ent  affefted  his  mind  deeply:  he  afterwards  a  column  of  infamy  ei-efted  ;  his  father  and  mother 
taught  a  fchool,  and,  as  himfelf  faid,  received  chari-  were  banifhed  from  Angoidefme,  and  ordered  to  quit 
table  gifts,  though  but  af  a  very  fmall  value,  from  the  the  kingdom  upon  pain  6f  being  hanged,  if  they  return- 
parents  of  thofe  whom  he  taught ;  and  yet  his  diftrefs  ed,  without  any  form  of  procefs ;  his  brothers,  fitters, 
was  fo  great,  that  he  had  much  ado  to  live.    When  uncles,  and  other  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay 
he  was  feized  for  the  king's  murder,  he  was  very  loofely  afide  the  name  of  Ravilliac,  and  to  affume  fome  other, 
guarded  ;  all  were  permitted  to  fpeak  with  him  who  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  execrable  monfter,  who,  ac- 
pleafed  ;  arid  it  was  thought  very  remarkable  that  a  Je-  cording  to  his  own  account,  fuflFered  himfelf  to  be  im- 
fuit  fhould  fay  to  him,  **  Friend,  take  care,  whatever  pelled  to  fuch  afaft  by  the  feditious  fermons  and  books 
you  do,  that  you  don't  charge  honeft  people."    He  of  the  Jefuits,  whom  Henry,  rather  out  of  fear  than 
was  removed  next  day  from  the  houfe  of  Efpernon  to  love,  had  recalfed  and  careffed,  and  to  whom  he  had 
:  the  Conciergerie,  the  proper  prifon  of  the  parliament  bequeathed  his  heart. 

■  of.  Paris.  When  he  was  firft  interrogated,  he  an-  Neither  the  dying  words  of  Ravilliac,  nor  fo  much 
fwercd  with  great  boldnefs,  "  That  he  had  done  it,  of  his  procefs  as  was  publilhed,  were  credited  by  hia 
and  would  do  .  it,  if  it  were  to  do  again."  When  cotemporaries.  Regalt  the  hiftorian  fays,  that  there 
be  was  told  that  the  king,  though  dangeroufly  wound-  were  two  different  opinions  concerning  this  affaflina- 
ed,  was  living,  and  might  recover,  he  faid  that  he  had  tion  ;  one,  that  it  was  condu6ted  by  fome  grandees,  who 
ftruck  him  home,  and  that  he  was  fure  he  was  dead,  facrificed  that  monarch  to  their  old  refentments ;  the 
In  his  fubfequent  examinations  he  owned  that  he  had  other,  that  It  was  done  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  Spa- 
long  had  an  intention  to  kill  the  king,  becaufe  he  fuf-  niards.  Letters  from  BrufTels,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and 
fered  two  religions  in  his  kingdom;  and  that  been-  other  places,  were  received  before  the  15th  of  Mav, 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  audience  of  him,  that  he  might  with  a  report  of  the  king's  death.  Though  nothing 
admonifli  him.  He  alfo  faid  that  he  underftood  the  king's  occurs  in  the  examinations  of  Ravilliac  that  were  firflt 
great  armament  to  be  againft  the  pope,  and  that,  in  his  publifhed,  in  reference  to  his  journeys  to  Naples  and 
opinion,  to  make  war  agalnfl  the  pope,  was  to  make  other  places;  yet  as  thefe  are  fet  down  as  certain  truths 
war  againft  God.  Wc  have  no  diftinft  account  of  the  by  good  authors,  fo  there  are  probable  grounds  to  be- 
three  laft  examinations;  but  he  is  faid  to  have  perfifled,  lievc  that  they  were  not  fiftitious.  It  appears  fromi 
in  the  moft  folemn  affevcratlons,  that  he  had  no  accom-  Sir  Ralph  Winwood's  Memorials,  that  Ravilliac  had 
plices,  and  that  nobody  had  perfuaded  him  to  the  faft.  been  not  long  before  at  Bruffels.  Amongft  other  cir- 
He  appeared  furprifed  at  nothing  fo  much  as  at  the  cumftances  that  created  a  very  great  doubt,  whether 
urilverfal  abhorrence  of  the  people,  which,  it  feems,  the  affaflin  fpoke  truth,  were  the  things  found  in  his 
he  did  not  expeft.  They  were  forced  to  guard  him  pocket  at  the  time  he  was  feized  ;  amongft  which  was 
ftrlftly  from  his  feUow-prifoners,  who  would  otherwife  a  chaplet,  the  figure  of  a  heart  made  in  cotton,  in  the 
have  murdered  him.  The  butchers  of  Paris  defired  to  centie  of  which  he  faid  there  was  a  bit  of  the  true 
have  him  put  Into  their  hands,  affirming  that  they  would  crofs,  but  when  cut  there  was  none,  which  he  affirmed 
flay  him  alive,  and  that  he  fhould  ftill  live  I2  days,  was  given  him  by  a  canon  at  Angoulefme,  a  piece  of 
When  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  paper  with  the  arms  of  France  painted  upon  it,  ano- 
horrid  execrations,  and  always  infifted  that  he  did  the  ther  full  of  charafters,  and  a  third  containing  verfes  for 
fa£t  from  his  own  motive,  and  that  he  could  accufe  the  meditation  of  a  criminal  gt^ing  to  execution.  The 
nobody.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  after  he  had  provoit  of  Pluviers,  or  Petiviers,  in  Beauce,  about  fix 
jmade  the  amende  honourable  before  the  church  of  Notre  m>les  from  Paris,  had  faid  openly  on  the  day  that  Hen- 
Dame,  he  was  carried  to  the  Grcve;  and,  being  brought  ry  IV.  wa^j  murdered,  "  This  day  the  king  is  either 
upon  a  fcaffold,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine  In  the  flain  or  dangeroufly  wounded."  After  the  king's  death 
fliape  of  a  St  Andrew's  crofs.  The  knife  with  which  was  known,  he  was  feized  and  fent  prlfoner  to  Paris ; 
he  did  the  murder  being  faftened  in  his  right  hand,  it  but,  befare  he  was  examined,  he  was  found  hanged  in 
was  firft  burnt  in  a  flow  fire  ;  then  the  flefhy  parts  the  ftrings  of  his  drawers.  His  body  was,  notwith- 
of  his  body  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  melted  ftauding,  hung  up  by  the  heels  on  the  common  gibbet 
lead,  oil,  pitch,  and  rofin,  poured  into  the  wounds,  on  the  19th  of  June.    What  increafed  the  fufplcicxns 
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Kaun    .^founded  on  this  m'4n*s  end,  was  his  having  two  ions 
11       Jefuits,  and  his  being  a  dependent  on  the  family  of 
Monfieur  d'Entragues, 

RAUN,.  upon  the  river  Miza,  a  town  of  forae 
ftrength,  remarkable  for  a  bloody  flcirmifh  between  the 
Pruffians  and  Auftrians,  in  Auguft  1744.  The  king 
of  Prufiia,  intending  to  get  poflTeffion  of  Beraim,  fent 
tliither  fix  battalions,  with  eight  cannon,  and  800  huf- 
fars  ;  but  General  Feftititz  being  there  with  a  great 
party  of  his  corps,  and  M.  Luchefi  with  tooo  horfe, 
they  not  only  repulfed  the  Pruffians,  but  attacked  them 
in  their  turn,  and,  after  a  warm  difpUte,  obHged  them 
to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs. 

RAURICUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Raurici, 
fituated  over  againft  Abnoba,  a  mountain  from  which 
the  Danube  takes  its  rife.  A  Roman  colony  led  by 
L.  Manutius  Plancus  the  fcholar  and  friend  of  Cicero  : 
called  Colonia  Raur'taca  (Pliny ),  i^amV^z  (Infcription), 
Augujla  Raur'icorum.  The  town  was  deftroyed  in  Ju- 
lian's time.  It  is  now  commonly  called  Augji^  a  village 
greatly  decayed  from  what  it  formerly  was.  If  is  fitua- 
ted  on  the  Rhine,  diftant  about  two  hours  to  the  call 
of  Bafil.    The  country  is  now  the  canton  of  Bafil. 

RAY  (John),  a  celebrated  botanilt,  was  the  fon  of 
Mr  Roger  Ray  a  blackfmith,  and  was  born  at  Black 
Notly  in  Eflex  in  1628.    He  received  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  learning  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  Brain- 
tree  ;  and  in  1 644  was  admitted  into  Catharine  hall 
in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Trinity  college  in  that  univeriity.   He  took  the  de- 
gree of  mafter  of  arts,  and  became  at  length  a  fenior  fel- 
low of  tKe  college  ;  but  his  intenfe  application  to 
his  lludies  having  injured  his  health,  he  was  obliged  at 
his  leifure  hours  to  exerclfe  himfelf  by  riding  or  walk- 
ing in  the  fields,  which  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  plants. 
Pie  noted  from  Johnfon,  Parkinfon,  and  the  P/^j/o/o^/'a 
Britannica,  the  places  where  curious  plants  grew  ;  and 
in  1658  rode  from  Cambridge  to  the  city  of  Chefter, 
from  whence  he  Went  into  North  Wales,  vifiting  many 
places,  and  among  others  the  famous  hill  of  Snowdon  ; 
returning  by  Shrewfbury  and  Glouceller.    In  1660  he 
publifhed  his  Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabr'tgiam  naf- 
centium^  and  the  fame  year  was  ordained  deacon  and 
prieft.    In  1661  he  accompanied  Francis  Willoughby, 
Efq;  and  others  in  fearch  of  plants  and  other  natural 
curiofities,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
the  next  year  made  a  Weltern  tour  from  Chefter,  and 
through  Wales,  to  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  Dorfetfliire, 
Hampfhirc,  Wiltlhire,  and  other  counties.    He  after- 
wards travelled  with  Mr  Willoughby  and  other  gen- 
tlemen through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Fiance,  &c. 
took  feveral  tours  in  England,  and  was  admitted  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,    In  1672,  his  intimate  and 
beloved  friend  Mr  Willoughby  died  in  the  !}7th  year 
of  his  age,  at  Middleton  Hall,  his  feat  in  Yorkfhire  ; 
**  to  the  infinite  and  unfpeakable  lofs  and  grief  (fays  Mr 
Ray)  of  myfelf,  his  friends,  and  all  good  men."  There 
having  been  the  clofeft  and  fincereil  friendfhip  between 
Mr  Willoughby  and  Mr  Ray,  who  were  men  of  fimi- 
lar  natures  and  taftes,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
fellow  collegians,  Mr  Willoughby  not  only  confided 
in  Mr  Ray,  in  his  lifetime,  but  alfo  at  his  death: 
for  he  made  him  one  Of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
■charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  fons  Francis  and 
Vol.  XVI,  Part  T. 
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Thomas,  leaving  him  alfo  for  life  60 1.  f)ef  annum.  Ray. 
The  eldeft  of  thefe  young-  gentlemen  not  being  four  """v^ 
years  of  age,  Mr  Ray,  as  a  faithful  truftee,  b'etook 
himfelf  to  the  inftruition  of  them ;  and  for  their  ufe 
compofed  his  Nomenclalor  Chfuus,  which  was  publifli- 
ed  this  very  year,  1672.    Francis  the  eldeft  dying  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  the  younger  became  Lord  Mid:l!c- 
ton.    Not  many  months  after  the  death  of  Mr  Wil- 
loughby, Mr  Ray  loft  another  of  his  beft  fi  iends,  bi- 
fhop  WiUdns  ;  whom  he  vifited  in  London  the    8th  of 
November  1672,  and  found  near  expiring  by  a  total 
fuppreffion  of  urine  for  eight  days.    As  it  Is  natural 
for  the  mind,  when  it  is  hurt  in  one  part,  to  feek  re- 
lief from  another ;  fo  Mr  Ray,  having  loft  Ibme  of  his 
beft  friends,  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deftitute,  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  marriage  ;  and  accordingly,  in  June 
1673,  did  actually  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  about  20 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Oakley  of  Launton 
in  Oxford{hire»    Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  came 
forth  his  "  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  &c." 
made  in  foreign  countries ;  to  which  was  added  his 
Catalogus  Stirpium  in  exieris  regionibus  obfervatarum  :  and 
about  the  fame  time,  his  Co/Iedion  of  unufual  or  local 
Englijh  ivords,  which  he  had  gathered  up  In  his  travels 
through  the  counties  of  England.    After  having  pub", 
liftied  many  books  on  fubje\3;s  foreign  to  his  profeffion, 
he  at  length  refolved  to  publilh  in  the  charafter  of  a 
divine,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  natural  philofopher :  in 
which  view  he  publifhed  his  excellent  demonftration  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  entitled  The  Wifdom 
of  God  mamfejled  m  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  8vo,  1 697, 
The  rudiments  of  this  work  were  read  in  fome  college 
letlures  ;  and  another  collection  of  the  fame  kind  he 
enlarged  and  puUifhed  under  the  title  of  Three  Pyfico- 
theological  Difcourfes^  concerning  the  Chaos,  Deluge,  and 
Diffolution  of  the  IVorld^  8vo,  169  2.    He  died  In  1705. 
He  was  modeft,  affable,  and  communicative  ;  and  was 
diftinguiftied  by  his  probity,  charity,  fobriety,  and  plety» 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are,  1 .  Cata- 
logus Plantarum  Angliee.     2.  Diaionariolum  Trilingue fe- 
cundum  locos  communes.    3.  Hijloria  Plantarum,  Species, 
haSenus  editas,  aliafque  infuper  multas  noviter  inventas  et 
defcriptas  compleaens,  3  vols.     4.  Methodus  Plantarum 
nova,  cum  Tabulis,  8vo,  and  feveral  other  works  on 
plants.      6.  Synopjis   Methodica   Animalium  quaJrupe- 
dum  et  Serpentini  generis,  8vOi     6.  Synopjis  Methodica  A~ 
vium  et  Pifcium.     7.  Hijloria  Infe&orum,  opus  pojlhumum. 
8.  Methodus  InfeSarum.  9.  Philofophical  Letters,  &c.' 

Ray,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light  emitted  from  a  ra- 
diant or  luminous  body.    See  Light  and  Optics. 

InfleSled  Rays,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  on  their 
near  approach  to  the  edges  of  bodies,  in  pafiing  by  them, 
are  bent  out  of  their  courfe,  being  turned  either  from 
the  body  or  towards  it.  This  property  of  the  rays  of 
light  is  generally  termed  diffraSion  by  foreigners,  and  Dr 
Hooke  fometimes  called  it  dejledion. 

ReJleBed  Rats,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  after 
falling  upon  the  body,  do  not  go  beyond  the  furface  of 
it,  but  are  thrown  back  again, 

RcfraSed  Rays,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  after  fall- 
ing upoB  any  medium,  enter  its  furface,  being  bent  ei* 
ther  towards  or  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  on 
which  they  fell. 

C  Pencii 
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Ray        Pencil  of  RArs,  a  number  of  rays  iffuing  from  a 
II       point  of  aa  objeft,  and  diverging  in  the  form  of  a 
Reading.  ^^^^^ 

^"'-'Y'^  RAZOR,  a  well-known  inftrument,  ufed  by  fur- 
gcons,  barbers,  &c.  for  lhaving  off  the  hair  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body. — As  (having  to  many  people 
is  a  mod  painful  operation,  cutlers  in  different  coun- 
tries have  long  applied  their  flcill  to  remove  that  in- 
convenience. Some  have  invented  foaps  of  a  peculiar 
kind  to  make  the  operation  more  eafy,  and  fome  have 
invented  fti-aps.  With  refpeft  to  razors,  fome  artiils  have 
fucceeded  rather  by  accident  than  from  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple ;  and  therefore  we  have  found  great  inequality  in 
the  goodnefs  of  razors  made  by  the  fame  artift. 

A  correfpondent  affures  us,  that  he  has  for  40  years  , 
paft  been  at  much  pains  to  find  out  razors  made  by  the 
beft  makers  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough,  about  22  years  ago,  to  difcover  a  kind 
made  by  a  Scotcliman  of  the  name  of  Logan^  which 
he  called  magnetical  razors,  becaufe  they  were  direAed 
to  be  touched  with  an  artificial  magnet  before  ufing. 
Thefe,  our  friend  affures  us,  are  moft  excellent  razors, 
and  he  has  ufed  them  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He  fays 
likewife  that  they  continue  in  good  order,  without  re- 
quiring to  be  ground  ;  but  that  the  great  draw-back 
on  their  being  generally  ufed,  is  the  price,  which  is 
higher  than  moft  people  are  able  or  difpofed  to  give 
for  that  inftrument.  *  Our  correfpondent,  who  refides 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  alio  informs  us,  that  lately 
the  famous  furgeon's  inftrument-maker,  Mr  Savigny  in 
Pall  Mall,  after  numberlefs  experiments,  in  the  courfe 
of  above  20  years,  has  at  length  brought  razors  to  a 
degree  of  perfeftion  never  yet  equalled  ;  and  with  fuch 
certainty,  that  the  purchafer  is  in  no  danger  of  a  dif- 
appointment,  though  the  price  is  very  moderate.  By 
thefe,  we  are  told,  the  operation  of  fhaving  is  per- 
formed with  greater  eafe,  more  perfectly,  and  more  ex- 
peditioufly,  than  with  any  other. 

RE,  in  grammar,  an  infeparable  particle  added  to 
the  beginning  of  woi'ds  to  double  or  otherwife  mo- 
dify their  meaning  ;  as  in  re-aftion,  re-raove,  jre-export, 
&c. 

RE -ACTION,  in  phyfiology,  the  refiftance  made 
by  all  bodies  to  the  aftion  or  impulfe  of  others  that 
endeavour  to  change  its  ftate  whether  of  motion  or 
reft,  &c. 

READING,  the  art  of  delivering  written  language 
with  propriety,  force,  and  elegance. 

"  We  muft  not  judge  fo  unfavourably  of  eloquence 
or  good  reading  (fays  the  illuftrious  Fenelon),  as  to 
reckon  It  only  a  frivolous  art,  t;hat  a  declalmer  ufes  to 
impofe  upon  the  weak  imagination  of  the  multitude, 
and  to  ferve  his  own  ends.    It  is  a  very  ferious  art, 
defigned  to  inftruft  people ;  to  fupprefs  their  paffions 
and  reform  their  manners  ;  to  fupport  the  laws,  diredl 
J      public  councils,  and  to  make  men  good  and  happy." 
Delivery  in     Reafon  and  experience  demonftrate,  that  cklivery  in 
reading      reading  ou^ht  to  be  lefs  animated  tha^  in  interefled  fpeahing. 
fhould  be    jj^  every  exercife  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  and  thofe  ex- 
ted  ThairTn  pr^ffions  of  countenance  and  gefture  with  which  It  is 
interefled   generally  attended^  wc  may  be  confidered  to  be  always 
fpeaking.    in  one  of  the  two  following  fituations  :  Firft,  delivering 
our  lofom  fstitiments  on  circumftances  which  relate  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  or,  fecondly,  repeating  fomething 
that  was  fpoken  on  a  certain  occafion  for  the  amufe* 


mcnt  or  information  of  an  auditor.    Now,  if  we  obferve  Reaciitig 
the  deliveries  natural  to  thefe  two  fituations,  we  fiiall  — nr~=^ 
find,  that  the  firft  may  be  accompanied  with  every  de- 
gree of  expreffion  which  can  manifeft  itfelf  in  us,  from 
the  loweft  of  fympathy  to  the  moft  violent  and  energe- 
tic of  the  fuperior  paffions  ;  while  the  latter,  from  the 
fpeaker's  chief  bufinefs  being  to  repeat  what  he  heard 
with  accuracy^  difcovers  only  a  faint  imitation  of  thofe 
figns  of  the  emotions  which  we  fuppofe  agitated  him  . 
from  whom  the  words  were  firft  borrowed. — The  ufe 
and  neceffity  of  this  difference  of  manner  is  evident ;  . 
aHd  if  we  are  attentive  to  thefe  natural  figns  of  ex- 
preffion, we  £hall  find  them  conforming  with  the  great- 
eft  nicety  to  the  flighteft  and  moft  minute  movements 
of  the  breaft. 

This  repetition  of  another's  words  might  be  fuppofed 
to  pafs  through  the  mouth  of  a  fecond  or  third  perfon  ; 
and  in  thefe  cafes,  fince  they  were  not  ear  and  eye  wit- 
nefles  of  him  who  firft  fpoke  them,  their  manner  of  de- 
livery would  want  the  advantage  neceiTarily  arifing  from 
an  Immediate  idea  of  the  original  one ;  hence,  on  this 
account,  this  would  be  a  ftill  lefs  lively  reprefentatlon  than 
that  of  the  firft  repeater,  £ut  as,  from  a  dally  obfervation 
of  every  variety  of  fpeech  and  its  afibciated  figns  of  emo- 
tion, mankind  foon  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  this  in  different  degrees,  according  to  their 
difcernment,  fenfibillty,  &c.  experience  fhows  us  that 
thefe  latter  repeaters  (as  we  call  them)  might  conceive 
and  ufe  a  manner  of  delivei-y  which,  though  lefs  charaSe- 
riftic  perhaps,  wjuld  on  the  whole  be  no  way  inferior  to 
the  firft,  as  to  the  common  natural  expreffion  proper  for 
their  fituation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  repeaters  of 
every  degree  may  be  efteemed  upon  a  level  as  to  anima- 
tion, and  that  our  twofold  diftinftion  above  contains 
accurately  enough  the  whole  variety  of  ordinary  dellve* 
ry  ; — we  fay  ordinary  ^  becaufe 

There  Is  another  very  peculiar  kind  of  dellveiy  fome- 
tiraes  ufed  In  the  perfon  of  a  repeater,  of  which  it  will 
in  this  place  be  neceflary  to  take  fome  notice.  What 
we  mean  here  is  mimicry ;  an  accompliftiment  which, 
when  perfeftly  and  properly  difplayed,  never  fails  of 
yielding  a  high  degree  of  pleafure.  But  fince  this 
pleafure  chiefly  'refults  from  the  principle  of  imitation 
refpefking  manner^  and  not  from  the  purport  of  the 
matter  communicated ;  fince,  comparatively  fpeaking.  It 
is  only  attainable  by  few  perfons,  and  pradlifed  only 
on  particular  occafions; — on  thefe  accounts  it  muft  Be 
refufed  a  place  among  the  modes  of  ufeful  delivery 
taught  us  by  general  nature,  and  efteemed  a  qualifica- 
tion purely  anomalous. 

Thefe  diftlnftions  with  regard  to  a  fpeaker's  fitua- 
tion of  mind  premlfed,  let  us  fee  to  which  of  them  an 
author  and  his  reader  may  moft  properly  be  referred, 
and  how  they  are  circumftanced.  with  regaid  to  one 
another. 

The  matter  of  all  books  is,  either  what  the  author 
fays  In  his  own  perfon,  or  an  acknowledged  recital  ©f 
the  words  of  others  :  hence  an  author  may  be  efteemed 
both  an  original  fpeaker  and  a  repeater t  according  as 
what  he  writes  is  ©f  the  firft  or  fecond  kind.  Now  a 
reader  muft  be  fuppofed  either  aftually  to  perfonate  the 
author,  or  one  whofe  office  is  barely  to  communicate  - 
what  he  has  faid  to  an  auditor.  But  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  he.would.  In  the  delivery  of  what  Is  the  au- 
thor's own,  evidently  commence,  mimic;  which  being,  as 

above 
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above  obf^rved,  a  charafter  not  acknowledged  by  gene- 
ral nature  in  this  department,  ought  to  be  rejeded  as 
generally  improper.  The  other  fuppofition  therefore 
muft,  be  accounted  right ;  and  then,  as  to  the  'whole 
matter  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  found  to  be  exaftly  in 


'the  fituation  of  a  repeater^  fave  that  he  takes  what  he 
'delivers  from  the  page  before  him  inftead  of  his  memo- 
ry. It  follows  then,  in  proof  of  our  initial  propofition, 
that,  if  we  are  directed  by  nature  and  propriety,  the 
manner  of  our  delivery  in  reading  ought  to  be  inferior 
in  warmth  and  energy  to  what  we  (hould  ufe,  were  the 
language  before  us  the  fpontaneous  effufions  of  our  own 
hearts  in  the  circumftances  of  thofe  out  of  whofe  mouths 
it  is  fuppofed  to  proceed. 

Evident  as  the  purport  of  this  reafoning  is,  it  has  not 
fo  much  as  been  glanced  at  by  the  writers  on  the  fub- 
je6l  we  are  now  entered  upon,  or  any  of  its  kindred 
ones  ;  which  has  occafioned  a  manifeft  want  of  accuracy 
in  feveral  of  their  rules  and  obfervations.  Among  the 
reft,  this  precept  has  been  long  reverberated  from  au- 
thor to  author  as  a  perfect  ftandard  for  propriety  in 
reading.  "  Deliver  yourfelves  in  the  fame  manner  you 
would  do,  were  the  matter  your  own  original  fentiments 
uttered  dire&ly  from  the  heart."  As  all  kinds  of  deli- 
very muft  have  many  things  in  common,  the  rule  will 
In  many  articles  be  undoubtedly  right ;  but,  from  what 
has  been  faid  above,  it  muft  be  as  certainly  faulty  in 
refpeft  to  feveral  others ;  as  it  is  certain  nature  never 
confounds  by  like  figns  two  things  fo  very  different,  as 
a  copy  and  an  original,  an  emanation  darted  immediately 
from  the  fun,  and  its  weaker  appearance  in  the  lunar  rc- 
fledtion. 

The  precepts  we  have  to  offer  for  improving  the 
above-mentioned  rule,  fhall  be  delivered  under  the  heads 
of  accent,  emphajis,  modulation,  expreffion,  j^aufes^  &c. 

'I.  Accent.  In  attending  to  the  affeftions  of  the 
Voice  when  we  fpeak,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  confideratlon,  one  part  of  it  differs 
from  another,  in  Jlrefs,  energy,  or  force  of  utterance. 
In  words  we  find  one  fyllable  differing  from  another 
with  refpedl  to  this  mode ;  and  in  fentences  one  or 
more  words  as  frequently  vary  from  the  reft  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  This  ftrefs  with  regard  to  fyllables  is  called 
accent,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  variety  and  har- 
mony of  language.  Refpe^ting  nvords,  it  is  termed  em- 
phnjis  ;  and  its  chief  office  is  to  affift  the  fenfe,  force,  or 
perfpicuity  of  the  fentence — of  which  more  under  the 
text  head. 

"  Accent  (as  deferibcd  in  the  Leftures  on  Elocu- 
tion) is  made  by  us  two  ways;  either  by  dweUing  long- 
er upon  one  fyllable  than  the  reft,  or  by  giving  it  a 
fmarter  percufiion  of  the  voice  in  utterance.  Of  the 
firft  of  thefe  we  have  inftances  in  the  wor^%  glory, father, 
holy  ;  of  the  laft  in  baftle,  hab'it,  bor'foiv^  So  that  ac- 
cent with  us  is  not  referred  to  tune,  but  to  time  ;  to 
quantity,  not  quality  ;  to  the  more  equable  or  precipi- 
tate motion  of  the  voice,  not  to  the  variation  of  the 
notes  or  inflexions." 

In  theatric  declamation,  in  order  to  give  it  more  pomp 
and  folemnity,  it  is  ufual  to  dwell  longer  than  common 
upon  the  unaccented  fyllables ;  and  the  author  now 
quoted  has  endeavoured  to  prove  (p.  51.  54.)  the 
praftice  faulty,  and  to  (how  (p.  55.)  that  "  though  it 
(i.  e.  true  folemnity)  may  demand  a  flower  utterance 
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than  ufual,  yet  (it)  requires  that  the  fame  proportion  Reading; 
in  point  of  quantity  be  obferved  in  the  fyllables,  as  there  ^. 
is  in  mufical  notes  when  the  fame  tune  is  played  in 
quicker  or  flower  time."  But  that  this  deviation  from 
ordinary  fpeech  is  not  a  fault,  as  our  author  afferts ; 
nay,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  real  beauty  when  kept 
under  proper  regulation,  the  following  obfei-vations  it  is 
hoped  will  fufficiently  prove. 

(I.)  It  is  a  truth  of  the  moft  obvious  nature,  that 
thofe  things  which  on  their  application  to  their  proper 
fenfes  have  a  power  of  raifing  in  us  certain  ideas  and 
emotions,  are  ever  differently  modified  in  their  conftituent 
parts  when  different  effefts  are  produced  in  the  mind : 
and  alfo  (II.)  that,  within  proper  bounds,  were  we  to 
fuppofe  thefe  conftituent  parts  to  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  as  to  quantity,  this  effeft  would 
ftill  be  the  fame  as  to  quality. — For  inftance :  The  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  &c.  which  are  raifed 
in  us  by  the  fame  fpecies  of  animals,  is  owing  to  the 
different  form  of  their  correfponding  parts;  the  different 
effedls  of  mufic  on  the  paffions,  to  the  different  airs  and 
movements  of  the  melody  ;  and  the  different  expreflions 
of  human  fpeech,  to  a  difference  in  tone,  fpeed,  &c.  of 
the  voice.    And  thefe  peculiar  effefts  would  ftill  re- 
main the  fame,  were  we  to  fuppofe  the  animals  .above 
alluded  to,  to  be  greater  or  le/Jer,  within  their  proper 
bounds  ;  the  movement  of  the  mufic  quicker  or  Jloiver^ 
provided  it  did  not  palpably  interfere  with  that  of  fome 
other  fpecies ;  and  the  pitch  of  the  voice  higher  or  lower^ 
if  not  carried  out  of  the  limits  in  which  It  is  obferved 
on  fimilar  occafions  naturally  to  move.    Farther  (III.) 
fince,  refpeding  the  emotions  more  efpecially,  there 
are  no  rules  to  determine  a  priori  what  effeft  any  par- 
ticular attribute  or  modification  of  an  objed  will  have 
upon  a  percipient,  our  knowledge  of  this  kind  muft 
evidently  be  gained  from  experience.    Laftly,  (IV.) 
In  every  art  imitating  nature  we  are  pleafed  to  fee 
the  charafteriftic  members  of  the  pattern  heightened  a 
little  farther  than  perhaps  it  ever  was  carried  in  any 
real  example,  provided  it  be  not  bordering  upon  fome 
ludicrous  and  difagreeable  provinces  of  excefs. 

Now  for  the  application  of  thefe  premiflcs. — To  keep 
pace  and  be  confiftent  with  the  dignity  o£  the  tragic 
mufe,  the  delivery  of  her  language  fiiould  neceffarily  be 
dignified  ;  and  this  it  is  plain  from  obfervation  (I.)  can- 
not  be  accompliflied  otherwife  than  by  fomething  diffe- 
rent in  the  manner  of  it  from  that  of  ordinary  fpeech  4 
fince  dignity  is  effentially  different  from  familiarity.  But 
how  muft  we  difcover  this  different  manner  ?  By  attend- 
ing to  nature  :  and  in  this  cafe  {he  tells  us,  that  befides 
ufing  a  floiuer  delivery,  and  greater  dijiinanefs  of  the 
words  (which  every  thing  merely  grave  requires, , and 
gravity  is  a  concomitant  of  dignity,  though  not  its  ejfence ), 
we  muft  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  the  unaccented  fylla- 
bles than  we  do  in  common.  As  to  what  our  author 
obferves  iij  the  above  quotation,  of  dignity's  only  requi- 
ring a  Jloaver  utterance  than  ordinary,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  fyllables  as  to  quantity  continues  the 
fame;  it  is  apprehended  the  remark  (II.)  refpeding 
quicknefs  and  Jloivnefs  of  movement,  will  (how  it  to  be 
not  altogether  true.  For  fince  the  deliveiy  is  not  al- 
tered in  form,  its  expreflion  muft  be  ftill  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  perhaps  what  may  be  rightly  fuggefted  by 
the  X.m^§ravely  familiar. 

But 
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Reading.      But  fomething  farther  may  be  yet  faid  In  defence  of 
this  ar//;^,;;/?/  delivery,  as  our  author  calls  It.     Is  not 
the  movement  of  any  thing,  of  whatever  fpecles,  when 
dignified  or  folemn,  in  general  of  an  equable  and  delibe- 
rate nature  (as  in  the  minuet,  the  military  ftep,  &c.)  ? 
And  in  theatrical  declamation,  is  not  the  propenfity  to 
introduce  this  equahlenefs  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
pojftble  to  avoid  it  wholly,  were  we  ever  fo  determined 
to  d'o  it  ?  If  thefe  two  queries  be  anfwered  in  the  alfir- 
matlve  (as  we  are  perfuaded  they  will),  while  the  firft 
fupports  our  argument  for  the  propriety  of  the  manner  of 
dehvery  In  queltion,  the  fecund  difcovers  a  kind  of  ne- 
ceffity  for  it.    And  that  this  manner  may  be  carried  a 
little  farther  in  quantity  on  the  jftage  than  is  ufual  in 
real  life,  the  principle  (IV.)  of  heightening  nature  will 
juftify,  provided  faOiion  (which  has  ever  fomething  to 
do  in  thefe  articles)  give  it  a  fanftlon  ;  for  the  prectfe 
quantity  of  feveral  heightenings  may  be  varied  by  this 
3       great  legiflator  almoft  at  will. 
Imphafis.       II.  Emphafts.    As  emphqfis  is  not  a  thing  annexed 
to  particular  words,  as  accent  is  to  fyllables,  but  owes  its 
rife  chiefly  to  the  meaning  of  a  palTage,  and  muft  there- 
fore vary  its  feat  according  as  that  meaning  varies,  it 
will  be  ncceflary  to  explain  a  little  farther  the  general 
idea  given  of  it  above.  ' 

Of  mart's  firft  difobedience,'  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  moilal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  &c. 
Sing  h^av'nly  mufe,  &c. 

Suppofing,  in  reference  to  the  above  well-known 
lines,  that  originally  other  beings,  befides  men,  had  dif- 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the 
circumttance  were  well  known  to  ua,  there  would  fall 
•  an  emphifis  upon  the  word  man^s  in  the  iirft  line^  and 
hence  it  would  be  read  thus  ; 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit,  &e. 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had 
tranfgreffed  in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the 
emphafts  would  fall  on  firjly  and  the  line  be  read, 

Of  man's/r/?  difobedience,  &c. 

Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  cafe)  to 
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have  been  an  unheard-of  and  dreadful  punlfliment  Rea<^in 
brought  upon  man  in  confequence  of  his  tranfgfeflion  5  — — 'v- 
on  that  fuppofition  the  third  line  would  be  read, 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  &c. 

But  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  mankind  knew  there  was  fuch 
an  evil  as  death  in  other  regions,  though  the  place  they 
inhabited  had  been  free  from  it  till  their  tranfgrefiion  ; 
the  line  would  run  thus, 

Brought  death  into  the  wor/J,  &c. 

Now  from  a  proper  delivery  of  the  above  lines,  with 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  fuppofitions  we  have  chofen, 
out  of  feveral  others  that  might  In  the  fame  manner  have 
been  Imagined,  it  will  appear  that  the  emphafis  they  11- 
luftrate  is  effefted  by  a  raanifeft  delay  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  a  tone  fomething  fuller  and  louder  than  is  ufed 
in  ordinary  ;  and  that  Its  office  is  folely  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  a  fentence  with  reference  to  fomething 
faid  before,  prefuppofed  by  the  author  as  general  know- 
ledge, or  in  order,  to  remove  an,  ambiguity  where  a 
paiTage  is  capable  of  having  more  fenfes  given  it  than 
one. 

But,  fuppofing  in  the  above  example,  that  none  of 
the  fenfes  there  pointed  out  were  preciiely  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the  lines  were  no  other  than 
what  is  obvioufly  fuggcfted  by  their  fimple  conftruftion ; 
in  that  cafe  it  may  be  aflced,  if  in  reading  them  there 
fliould  be  no  word  dignified  with  the  emphatlcal  accom- 
panyments  above  defcribed  ? — The  anfwer  is.  Not  one 
with  an  emphafis  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  we  have  juli 
been  illiiftrating  ;  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  on 
hearing  thefe  lines  well  read,  we  fhall  find  feme  words, 
diftingulfhed  from  the  reft  by  a  manner  of  dehvery  bor- 
dering a  little  upon  It  (a).  And  thefe  words  will  in 
general  be  fuch  as  feem  the  moft  important  in  the  fen- 
tence, or  on  other  accounts  to  merit  this  diftindlion. 
But  as  at  beft  it  only  enforces,  graces,  or  enlivens,  and 
iiot  fixes  the  meaning  of  any  paflage,  and  even  caprice 
and  fafliion  ( B )  have  often  a  hand  in  detennining  its 
place  and  magnitude,  it  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  an 
ejfent'ial  of  delivery.  However,  it  is  oi  too  much  mo- 
ment to  be  negledled  by  thofe  who  would  wifti  to  be 
good  readers  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  diftindtion,  we  m<'.y 

not 


(a)  The  fdlowing  Encs  will  illuftrate  both  thefe  kinds  of  ftrefles:  For,  to  convey  theirright  meaning,  the 
word  ANY  is  evidendy  to  be  pronounced  louder  and  fuller  than  thofe  with  the  accents  over  them. 

Get  wealth  and  place,  if  poffible  with  grace  ; 

If  not,  by  ANY  means  get  wealth  and  place.  Pope. 
This  couplet  is  accented  in  the  manner  we  find  it  in  the  EJfay  on  Elocution  by  Ma/on.  And  if,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  this  author,  the  words  thus  diftingulfhed  are  to  have  an  emphatlcal  ftrefs,  it  muft  be  of  the  inferior 
kind  above-mentioned,  and  which  a  little  farther  on  we  ca|l  emphafis  of  force  ;  while  the  word  any  in  a  diffe- 
rent type  alone  poffefles  the  other  fort  ©f  energy,  and  which  is  there  contradiftinguifhed  by  the  term  emphafii 
of fenfe. 

(b)  Among  a  number  of  people  who  have  had  proper  opportunities  of  learning  to  read  in  the  beft  manner  it 
is  now  taught,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two,  who,  in  a  given  inftanee,  would  ufe  the  emphafiis  of  force  alikej» 
either  as  to  place  or  quantity.  Nay  fome  fcarce  ufe  any  at  all :  and  others  will  not  fcruple  to  carry  it  much  be- 
yond any  thing  we  have  a  precedent  for  in  common  difcQurfe ;  and  even  now  and  then  throw  it  upon  words  fo. 
very  trifling  in  themfelves,  that  it  is  evident  they  do  it  with  no  other  view,  tlian  for  the  fake  of  the  variety  it 
jrives  to  the  modulation. — This  praftice,  like  the  introduftlon  of  difcords  into  mufic,  may  without  doubt  be  in- 
dulged now  and  then  ;  but  were  it  too  frequent,  the  capital  intent  of  thefe  energies  woiUd  manifeftly  either  be 
deftroyed  or  rendered  dubious. 
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■adinj?,  not  unaptly  denominate  both  the  kinds  of  energit  s  in 
queftion,  by  the  terms  emphafis  of  ferife,  and  mphafis  qf 
fone^ic). 

Now  from  the  above  account  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of 
emphafis  it  will  appear,  "  that  in  reading,  as  in  fpeak- 
ing,  tlie  firit  of  them  muft  be  determined  entirely  by 
X\\c  fenfe  of  the  pafTage,  and  always  made  alike  :  But  as 
to  the  other,  tajle  alone  feems  to  have  a  right  of  fixing 
itsfituation  and  quantity."— Farther :  Since  the  more 
cffential  of  thefe  two  energies  is  foiely  the  work  of  wo- 
iure  (as  appears  by  its  being  cotijlantly  foilnd  in  the 
common  converfation  of  people  of  all  kinds  ol  capaci- 
ties and  degrees  of  knowledge),  and  the  moft  ignorant 
perfon  never  fails  of  ufing  it  rightlj  in  the  effufions  of 
liis  own  heart,  it  happens  very  luckily,  and  ought  al- 
ways to  be  remembered,  that  provided  we  underltand 
what  we  read,  and  give  way  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
feeling,  the  emphafis  of  fenfe  can  feai  ce  ever  avoid  fall- 
ing fpontaneoufly  upon  its  proper  place. 

Here  it  will  be  necefiary  to  fay  fomething  by  way  of 
reply  to  a  queftion  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  of  every  one.  As  the  rule  for  the  emphafis  of  fenfe 
requires  we  fhould  underllanid  what  we  read  before  it 
can  be  propeily  ufed,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  never  to 
attempt  to  read  what  we  have  not  previoufly  ftudied 
for  that  purpofe  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  though  fuch  a  ftep  will  not  be  without  its 
advantages  ;  yet,  as  from  the  fairnefs  of  printed  types, 
the  well-known  paufes  of  punctuation,  and  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  phrafeology  and  conftruftion  of  ogr 
language,  &c.  experience  tells  us  it  is  poffible  to  com- 
prehend the  fenfe  at  the  firft  reading,  a  previous  perufal 
of  what  is  to  be  read  does  not  feem  neceffary  to  a//, 
though,  if  they  would  wifh  to  appear  to  advantage,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  many  ;  and  it  is  this  circumllance 


which  makes  us  venture  upon  extemporary  reading,  and  Reading, 
give  it  a  place  among  our  amufements. — Similar  re-  ^ 
marks  might  be  made  with  regard  to  modulation^  expref 
fion^  &c.  did  not  what  is  here  obferved  naturally  antici- 
pate them.  ,  4 

III.  Modulation  (d).  EVC17  perfon  muft  have  obfer- Moduia^ 
ved,  that,  in  fpeaking,-  the  voice  is  fubjeft  to  an  altcra-'i<^'"- 
tion  of  found,  which  in  fome  ineafure  refembles  the 
movement  of  a  tune.  Thefe  founds,  however,  are  evi- 
dently nothing  like  fo  much  varied  as  thofe  that  are 
ftriftly  mufical ;  and  we  have  attempted  to  (how  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that,  befides  this,  they  have  an  effen- 
tial  diftcrence  in  themfelves.  Neverthelefs,  from  the 
general  fimilitude  of  thefe  two  articles,  they  pofiefs  fe- 
veral  terms  in  common;  and  the  particular  we  ha\e 
now  to  examine  is  in  both  of  them  called  modulatior. 
This  aflFeftion  of  the  voice,  being  totally  arbitrary,  is 
differently  characterized  in  different  parts  of  the  world; 
and,  through  the  power  of  cuftom,,eveiy  place  is  in- 
clined to  think  their  own  the  only  one  natural  and 
agreeable,  and  the  reft  affefted  with  fome  barbarous 
twang  or  ungainly  variation  (  e  ) .  It  may  be  obferved, 
however,  that  though  there  is  a  general  uniform  caft  or 
faftiion  of  modulation  peculiar  to  every  country,  yet 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  there  is  or  can  be  any 
thing  fixed  in  its  application  to  particular  pafliages }  and 
therefore  we  find  different  people  will,  in  any  given  in- 
ftance,  ufe  modulations  fomething  different,  and  never- 
thelefs be  each  of  them  equally  agreeable. 

But,  quitting  thefe  general  remarks,  we  fhall  (as  our 
purpofe  requires  it)  confider  the  properties  of  modula- 
tion a  little  more  minutely. 

Firft,  then,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  fpeaking,  there 
is  a  particular  found  (or  key-note^  as  it  is  often  called), 
in  which  the  modulation  for  the  moil  part  runs,  and  to 

which 


(c)  The  firft  of  thefe  terms  anfwersto  the  fmple  emphafis  defcvibed  in  the  LeSlu res  on  Elocution,  and  the  fecond 
near/y  to  what  is  there  called  complex.  The  difference  lies  in  this.  Under  complex  emphafis  the  author  feems  (for 
he  is  far  from  being  clear  in  this  article)  to  include  the  tones  fimply  confidered  of  all  the  ertiotions  of  the  mind ; 
as  well  the  tender  and  languid,  as  the  forcible  and  exulting.  Our  term  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  fuch  modes  of 
exprcflion  alone  as  are  marked  with  an  apparent  firefs  or  increafe  of  the  voice. 

(d)  The  author  of  the  Introdudion  to  the  Art  of  Reading,  not  allowing  that  there  is  any  variation  of  tone,  as 
to  high  and  low,  in  the  delivery  of  a  complete  period  or  fentence,  places  modulation  foiely  in  the  diverfification  of 
the  key-note  and  the  variety  of  fyllables,  as  to  long  or yZicr/,  fwift  or  JIowd,  jhong  or  <weak,  and  loud  ox  f oft.  As 
we  arc  of  a  different  opinion,  our  idea  of  modulation  is  confined  purely  to  harmonious  inflexions  of  voice.  Thefe 
qualities  of  words,  it  is  true,  add  greatly  both  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  dehvery  ;  yet,  fince  fome  of  them  are 
fixed  and  not  arbitrary  (as  long  znAJbort),  and  the  others  (of fwift  and  floiv,Jirong  and  iveak,  loud  and  foft), 
may  be  confidered  as  modes  of  expreflion  which  do  not  affedl  the  modulation  as  to  tone,  it  will  agree  beft  with 
our  plan  to  efteem  thefe  properties  as  refpeftively  belonging  to  the  eftabliftied  laws  of  pronunciaiion  and  the  imi- 
tative branch  of  expreffion  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  cnfuing  head. 

(e)  From  what  accounts  we  have  remaining  of  the  modulation  of  the  ancients,  It  appears  to  have  been  highly 
ornamented,  and  apparently  fomething  not  unlike  our  modern  recitative  ;  particularly  that  of  their  theatric  decla- 
jnation  was  mufic  in  its  ftrifteft  fenfe,  and  accompanied  vvith  inftruments.  In  the  courfe  of  time  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  refinement,  this  modulation  became  gradually  more  and  more  firaple,  till  it  has  now  loft  the  genius  qf 
mufic,  and  is  entirely  regulated  by  tafte.  At  home  here,  every  ohc  has  heard  the  Jlng-fong  cant,  as  it  is 
called,  of 

Ti  tl  dum  dum,  ti  tl  dum  tl  dum  de, 

Ti  dum  ti  dum,  ti  dum  ti  dum  dum  de 
which,  though  difguftful  now  to  all  but  mere  rij^Ics  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  faftiion,  was  very  probably 
the  favourite  modulation  in  which  heroic  verfes  vrere  recited  by  our  anceftors.  So  fluftuating  are  the  tafte  and 
praftices  ef  mankind  !  But  whether  the  power  of  language  over  the  pafTions  has  received  any  advantage  from  the 
change  juft  mentioned,  will  appear  at  leaft  very  doubtful,  vyhen  we  rccplleft  the  ftories  of  its  former  triumph*, 
and  the  inherent  charms  of  mufical  founds. 
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•Reading,  wlilcli  its  cccafional  inflexions,  either  above  or  below, 
""""^  ""  may  in  feme  refpefils  be  conceived  to  have  a  reference, 
hke  that  which  common  mufic  has  to  its  key-note. 
Yet  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
modulation,  that  whereas  the  firft  always  concludes  in 
the  key-note,  the  other  frequently  concludes  a  little 
below  it  (f).  This  key-note,  in  fpeaking,  isj^enerally 
the  found  given  at  the  outfet  of  every  complete  fen- 
tence  or  period;  and  it  may  be  obferved  on  fome  occa- 
fions  to  vary  its  pitch  through  the  limits  of  a  mufical 
interval  of  a  confiderable  magnitude.  The  tones,  that 
fall  a  little  lower  than  the  key  at  the  clofe  of  a  fentcnce 
or  period,  are  called  cadmtes.  Thefe  cadences,  if  we 
are  accurate  in  our  diftin<ftions,  will,  with  refpeft  to 
their  offices,  be  found  of  two  kinds  ;  though  they  meet 
fo  frequently  together,  that  it  may  be  beft  to  conceive 
them  only  as  anfwerihg  a  double  pui-pofe.  One  of  thefe 
offices  is  to  affift  the  fenfe,  and  the  other  to  decorate 

'  the  modulation.  An  account  of  the  firft  may  be  feen 
in  the  feftion  on  Paufes  ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found 

"to  fhow  itfelf  pretty  frequently  in  every  thing  grave 
and  plaintive,  or  in  poetic  defcription  and  other  highly 
ornamented  language,  where  the  mind  is  by  its  influ- 
ence brought  to  feel  a  placid  kind  of  dignity  and  fatis- 
faftion.  Thefe  tv/o  cadences,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
veniently diftinguiflied  by  applying  to  them  refpeftive- 
ly  the  epithets  Jignificont  and  ornamental. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  reading  fhould  in 
fome  things  differ  from  fpeaking  ;  and  the  particular 
under  confideration  feems  to  be  one  which  ought  to  va- 
ry a  little  in  thefe  arts.  For, 

Modulation  in  reading  ferves  a'twofold  purpofe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  it  gives  pleafure  to  the  ear  on  the 
principles  of  harmony,  it  contributes  through  that  me- 
dium to  preferve  the  attention.  And  fince  written  lan- 
guage (when  not  purely  dramatical)  Is  in  general  more 
elegant  in  its  conftruftion,  and  muiical  in  its  periods, 
than  the  oral  one  ;  and  fince  many  interefting  particu- 
lars are  wanting  in  reading,  which  are  prefent  in  fpeak- 
ing, that  contribute  greatly  to  fix  the  regard  of  the 
hearer  ;  it  feems  reafonable,  in  order  to  do  juflice  to  the 
language,  and  in  part  to  fupply  the  Incitements  of  at- 
tention jufl  alluded  to,  that  in  the  former  of  thefe  two 
articles  a  modulation  fhould  be  ufed  fomething  more 
harmonious  and  artificial  than  in  the  latter.  Agreeably 
to  this  reafoning,  it  is  believed)  we  fhall  find  every  rea- 
der, on  a  narrow  examination,  adopt  more  or  lefs  a  mo- 
dulation thus  ornamented :  though,  after  all,  it  mufl  be 
acknowledged  there  are  better  grounds  to  believe,  that 
the  praftice  has  been  hitherto  direfted  intuitively  by 
nature,  than  that  it  was  difcovered  by  the  induftions  of 
reafon.  We  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  a  rule  for  mo- 
dulation in  reading.  **  In  every  thing  dramatic,  collo- 
quial, or  of  fimple  narrative,  let  your  modulation  be  the 
fame  as  in  fpeaking  ;  but  when  the  fubjeft  is  flowery, 
folemn,  or  dignified,  add  fomething  to  its  harmony, 
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diverfify  the  |cey-note,  and  increafc  the  frequency  bf  Reaclingv 
cadences  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  compofi-' 
tion." 

It  will  readily  be  feen,  that  the  precepts  here  drawn 
from  a  comparifon  between  fpeaking  and  reading, 
would  be  very  inadequate,  were  they  left  deftitute  of 
the  affiftance  of  tajle^  and  the  opportunity  of  frequently 
hearing  and  imitating  majlerly  readers.  And  indeed, 
to  thefe  two  great  auxiliaries  we  might  very  properly 
have  referred  the  whole  matter  at  once,  as  capable  of 
giving  fufficient  direftions,  had  we  not  remembered 
that  our  plan  required  us  to  found  feveral  of  our  rules 
as  much  on  the  principles  of  a  philofophlcal  analyfis, 
as  on  thofe  more  familiar  ones  which  will  be  found  of 
greater  efficacy  in  real  pradlice.  ^  . 

IV.  Exprejfion.  i.  There  is  no  compofitlon  in  mufic, 
however  perfedl  as  to  key  and  melody,  but,  in  ordertong"  of  th 
to  do  juflice  to  the  fubjeft  and  ideas  ef  the  author,  voice, 
will  require,  in  the  performing,  fomething  more  than 
an  exaft  adherence  to  tune  and  time.  This  fomething 
is  of  a  nature,  too,  which  perhaps  can  never  be  ade- 
quately pointed  out  by  any  thing  graphic,  and  refults 
entirely  from  the  tafle  and  feehng  of  the  performer. 
It  is  that  which  chiefly  gives  mufic  its  power  over  the 
paffions,  and  charafterifes  its  notes  vnth  what  we  mean 
by  the  woi-ds  fnueet^  harjh,  dull,  lively,  plaintive,  joy- 
ous,  &c.  for  it  is  evident  every  found,  confidered  ab- 
ttraftedly,  without  any  regard  to  the  movement,  or  high 
and  low,  may  be  thus  modified.  In  pradical  mufic, 
this  commanding  particular  Is  called  Exprejfion  ;  and 
as  we  find  certain  tones  analogous  to  it  frequently  coa- 
lefcing  with  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  which  indi- 
cate pur  paffions  and  affeftlons  (thereby  more  particu- 
larly pointing  out  the  meaning  of  what  we  fay),  the 
term  is  ufually  appUed  in  the  fame  fenfe  to  fpeaking 
and  reading. 

Thefe  tones  are  not  altogether  peculiar  to  man. — 
Every  animal,  that  is  not  dumb,  has  a  power  of  ma- 
king feveral  of  them.  And  from  their  being  able,  Un- 
affifted  by  words,  to  manifeft  and  raife  then-  kindred 
emotions,  they  conflitute  a  kind  of  language  of  them- 
felves.  In  this  language  of  the  heart  man  is  eminently 
Gonverfant  ;  for  we  not  only  underftand  It  In  one  ano- 
ther, but  alfo  in  many  of  the  inferior  creatures  fubjcft- 
ed  by  providence  to  our  fervice. 

The  expreffion  here  illuftrated  Is  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
fentlal  articles  In  good  reading,  fince  it  not  only  gives 
a  finifliing  to  the  fenfe,  but,  on  the  principles  of  fympa- 
thy  and  antipathy,  has  alfo  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  inte- 
refliing  the  heart.  It  is  llkewife  an  article  of  moft  dif- 
ficult attainment ;  as  it  appears  from  what  follows,  that 
a  mafterly  reader  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  incor- 
porate it  with  the  modulation  properly  as  to  quality, 
but  in  any  degree  as  to  qu.-^r.ti/y. 

Every  thing  written  being  a  proper  imitation  of 
fpeech,  expreffive  reading  muft  occafionally  partake  of 

all 


(f)  As  mufical  founds  have  always  an  harmonical  reference  to  a  key  or  fundamental  note,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  ftill  fecretly  attending,  no  piece  of  mufic  would  appear  perfed,  that  did  not  clofe  in  it,  and  fo  naturally- 
put  an  end  to  expeftation.  But  as  the  tones  ufed  in  fpeech  are  not  mufical,  and  therefore  cannot  refer  harmo- 
nically to  any  other  found,  there  can  be  no  neceffity  that  this  terminating  found  (and  which  we  immediately  be- 
low term  the  cadence  J  fhould  either  be  ufed  at  all,  or  follow  any  particular  law  as  to  form,  &c.  farther  than  what 
impofcd  by  tafte  and  cuftom.  g 
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all  Its  tones.  But  from  what  was  faid  above,  of  the 
'  difference  between  reading  and  fpeaking,  It  follows, 
that  thefe  figns  of  the  emotions  fliould  be  lefs  ftrongly 
charafterifed  In  the  former  article  than  In  the  latter. 
Again,  as  feveral  of  thefe  tones  of  expreflion  are  In 
themfelves  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  ralfe  In  us  agree- 
able emotions  (as  thofe  of p'tty,  benevolence^  or  whatever 
indicates  happine/sj  and  goodnefs  of  heart),  and  others 
difagreeable  (as  thofe  of  a  boljlerousy  malevolenty  and  de- 
prwved  nature,  &c.)  it  farther  appears,  fince  reading  is 
an  art  impro'ving  and  not  imitating  nature,  that.  In  what- 
ever degree  we  abate  the  expreflions  of  the  tones  above 
alluded  to  In  the  firft  cafe,  it  would  be  eligible  to  make 
a  greater  abatement  In  the  latter.  But  as  to  the 
quantities  and  proportional  magnitudes  of  thefe  abate- 
ments, they,  like  many  other  particulars  of  the  fame 
■nature,  muft  be  left  folely  to  the  tafte  and  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

To  add  one  more  remark,  which  may  be  of  fervice 
on  more  accounts  than  in  fuggefting  another  reafon  for 
the  doftrine  above.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  tho' 
in  order  to  acquit  himfelf  agreeably  In  this  article  of 
expreflion,  it  will  be  neceffary  every  reader  fliould  fee/ 
his  fubjeft  as  well  as  under/land  it ;  yet,  that  he  may 
prcferve  a  proper  eafe  and  mafterlinefs  of  delivery,  it  is 
alfo  neceffary  he  (hould  guard  agalnft  difcovering  too 
much  emotion  and  perturbation. 

From  this  reafoning  we  deduce  the  following  rule, 
for  the  tones  which  indicate  the  paffions  and  cmotlonSi 

"  In  reading,  let  all  your  tones  of  expreflion  be  bor- 
rowed from  thofe  of  common  fpeech,  but  fomething 
more  faintly  charafterifed.  Let  thofe  tones  which  fig- 
nify  any  difagreeable  paffion  of  the  mind,  be  ItlU  more 
faint  than  thofe  which  indicate  their  contrary  ;  and  pre- 
ferve  yourfelf  fo  far  from  being  affefted  with  the  fub- 
jeft,  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  through  it  with  that  pe- 
culiar kind  of  eafe  and  mafterlinefs,  which  has  Its>  charms 
in  this  as  well  as  every  other  art." 

We  (hall  conclude  this  feftion  with  the  following  ob- 
fervation,  which  relates  to  fpeaking  as  well  as  reading. 
When  words  fall  In  our  way,  whofe  "  founds  feem  an 
echo  to  the  fenfe,"  as/quirr,  luzzy/jum,  ratik,  hifs,jar, 
&c.  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  them  In  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  heighten  the  imitation,  except  In  light  and  ludi- 
crous fubjefts.  For  inftance,  they  (hould  not  In  any 
other  cafe  be  foiKided  fquir.r.r — buzz..%.z, — hum.m.m — 
r.r.raftle,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Imitation 
lies  In  the  movement,  oxjlonu  and  JlruSure  of  a  ivhole  paf- 
fage  (which  frequently  happens  in  poetry),  the  delivery 
may  always  be  allowed  to  give  a  heightening  to  it  with 
the  greateft  propriety  ;  as  in  the  following  inftanccs,  out 
of  a  number  more  which  every  experienced  reader  will 
.quickly  recoiled;. 

In  thefe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav' nly-penjive  Contemplation  dwells^  . 
And  ever-mujing  Melancholy  reigns- 
Pope's  Eloifa  to  /ilelard. 

With  eafy  courfe 
The  veffels  glide,  unlefs  their  fpeed  be  ftopp'd 
By  dead. calms  y  that  oft  lie  on  thefe  fmooth  feas. 

Dyer's  Fleece. 

Softly  ftueet  in  Lydian  meafure^ 
Soon  he  footh'd  her  foul  to  pleafure. 

DrydetCs  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day. 


Still  gathering  force  it  fmokes,  and,  urgM  amain,  Reading^, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  impetuous  to  the  plain,  — \— ^ 

Pope's  Jliadf  B.  13. 
For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey, 

This  pleafing  anxious  being  ere  refignM, 
Left  the  warm  preclnfts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  caft  one  longing  ling' ring  look  behind? 

Grey's  Elegy. 
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2.  Befides  the  particular  tones  and  modifications  of  Expreffioa  • 
voice  above  defcribed,  which  always  accompany  and*'  *° 
exprefs  our  Inward  agitations,  nature  has  in  thefe  cafes  ^^^"^^^'^'^ 
endowed  us  with  another  language,  which,  Inftead  of  ^ 
the  ear,  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  eye,  thereby  giving  the 
communications  of  the  heart  a  double  advantage  over 
thofe  of  the  underftanding,  and  us  a  double  chance  to 
preferve  fo  ineltlmable  a  blefling.    This  language  Is 
what  arlfes  from   the   different,  almoft.  Involuntary 
movements  and  configurations  of  the  face  and  body 
in  our  emotions  and  paffions,  and  which,  hke  that'  of 
tones,  every  one  is  formed  to  underftand  by  a  kind  of 
Intuition. 

When  men  are  In  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  this 
co-operating  expreffion  (as  if  Is  called)  of  face  and  gef- 
ture  is  very  llrongly  marked,  and  totally  free  from  the 
mixture  of  any  thing  which  has  a  regard  to  graceful- 
nefs,  or  what  appearance  they  may  make  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  But  in  ordinary  converfation,  and  where  the 
emotions  are  not  fo  warm,  fafhionable  people  are  perpe- 
tually infinuating,  into  their  countenance  and  adtion, 
whatever  they  imagine  will  add  to  the  eafe  and  elegance 
of  their  deportment,  or  imprefs  on  the  fpeftator  an  idea 
of  their  amiablenefs  and  breeding.  Now,  though  the 
above-mentioned  natural  organical  figns  of  the  emotions 
fhould  accompany  every  thing  fpoken,  yet  from  what 
was  obferved  in  the  introduftory  part  of  this  article 
(Hke  the  tones  wc  have  jufbtreated  upon),  they  fhould 
in  reading  be  much  lefs  ftrongly  expreffed,  and  thofe 
fuffer  the  greateft  diminution  that  are  in  themfelves  the 
moft  ungainly.  And  as  it  was  in  the  laft  fefllon  re- 
commended t«  the  reader  to  preferve  himfelf  as  far  from 
being  affefted  in  all  paflionate  fubjefts  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  a  temperate  command  over  the  various  affeftlons 
of  the  voice,  &c.  fo  under  the  fandllon  of  this  fubor- 
dinate  feeling  be  may  accompany  his  delivery  more  fre- 
quently with  any  eafy  aftloii  or  change  of  face,  which  ■ 
will  contribute  to  fet  off  his  manner,  and  make  it  agree- 
able on  the  principles  of  art. 

As  thefe  calm  decorations  of  aftlon  (as  we  may  call 
them)  are  not  altogether  natural,  bat  have  their  rife 
from  a  kind  of  inftitution,  they  muft  be  modelled  by 
the  pradlces  of  the  pohte.  And  though  mankind  dif- 
fer from  one  another  fcarce  more  in  any  particular  than 
In  that  of  talents  for  adopting  the  graceful  aftlons  of 
the  body,  and  hence  nothing  determinate  can  be  faid 
of  their  nature  and  frequency,  yet  even  thofe,  moft 
happily  calculated  to  acquit  themfelves  well  in  their 
ufe,  might  profit  by  confidering  that  It  is  better  greatly 
to  abridge  the  difplay,  than  to  over-do  it  ever  fo  little; 
For  the  peculiar  modcfty  of  deportment  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  endowed,  makes 
us  in  common  endeavour  to  fupprefs  many  figns  of  an 
agitated  mind  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  bodily  ones  in  par* 
ticular  are  very  fparlngly  ufed.  We  have  alfo  a  natur^ 
and  rooted  dillike  to  any  kind  of  afFeftation  j  and  to  no 
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B.e«i^'ii9  fpeciea,  that  we  can  recolle(?t,  a  greater,  than  to  that 
'""""v^"-'  which  is  feen  tn  a  perfon  who  pretends  to  mimicry 
and  courtly  gefture,  without  polTcflinsr  the  advantages 
and  talents  they  require  ;  and  of  which  not  many 
people,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  any  remarkable 
Tnare. 

The  inference  of  this  Is  too  obvious  to  need  drawing 
out,  and  we  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the 
conlideration  of  thofe  readers  who  think  the  common 
occun«:nces  of  a  newfpaper,  &c.  cannot  be  properly 
delivered  without  a  good  deal  of  elbow-room 

Although  it  is  impoflible  to  come  to  particulars  in 
any  direftions  of  this  kind,  yet  there  is  one  article  of  - 
our  prefent  fubject  on  which  a  ferviceable  remark  may- 
be made.  In  ordinary  difcourfe,  when  we  are  parti- 
cularly prefllng  and  earneft  In  what  we  fay,  the  eye  is 
naturally  thrown  upon  thofe  to  whom  we  addrefs  our- 
felves  :  And  in  reading,  a  turn  of  this  organ  now  and 
then  upon  the  hearers,  when  any  thing  ^'ery  remark- 
able or  interefting  falls  in  the  way,  has  a  good  effeft 
in  gaining  It  a  proper  attention,  &c.  But  this  fhould 
not  be  too  frequently  ufed  ;  for  If  fo,  befides  Its  having 
a  tendency  to  confound  the  natural  importance  of  dif- 
ferent paffages,  It  may  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to 
fome  to  have  their  own  refleftlons  broken  in  upon  by 
a  fignal,  which  might  be  interpreted  to  hint  at  their 
wanting  regulation. 

One  obfervation  more,  and  then  we  (hall  attempt  to 
recapitulate  the  fubltance  of  this  feftlon  In  the  form 
of  a  precept.  Though  It  is,  when  ftrlAly  examined, 
inconfiftent,  both  In  fpeaking  and  reading,  to  Imitate 
withaftlon  what  we  are  defcrlbing,  yet  as  In  any  thing 
comic  fuch  a  practice  may  fugged  ideas  that  will  ac- 
cord with  thofe  of  the  fubjeft,  It  may  there  be  now  and 
then  indulged  in  either  of  thefe  articles. 

*'  In  a  manner  iimllar  to  that  direfted  with  regard 
to  tones,  moderate  your  bodily  expreflions  of  the  figns 
of  the  emotions.  And  in  order  to  fupply,  as  it  were, 
this  deficiency,  Introduce  into  your  carriage  fuch  an 
eafy  gracefulnefs,  as  may  be  confiftent  with  your  ac- 
quiremeuts  in  thefe  particulars,  and  the  neceifary  dread 
which  fhould  ever  be  prefent  of  faUIng  Into  any  kind 
of  affeftation  or  grimace." 

V.  Paufes.  Speech  confiding  of  a  fucceflion  of  di- 
ftlnft  words,  muft  naturally  be  Hable  (both  from  a 
kind  of  accident,  and  a  difficulty  there  may  be  In  be- 
ginning certain  founds  or  portions  of  phrafes  immedi- 
ately on  the  ending  of  certain  others)  to  feveral  fmair 
intermiffions  of  voice  ;  of  which,  as  they  can  have  no 
meaning,  nothing  farther  need  here  be  faid.  There  are, 
however,  fome  paufes,  which  the  fenfe  neceffarlly  de- 
mands ;  and  to  thefe  the  fubftance  of  this  feftion  is  di- 
ledted. 


The  paufes  are  in  part  to  diftinguifh  the  members  ' 
of  fentences  from  one  another,  the  terminations  of  com-  " 
plete  periods,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  taking 
breath.  Befides  this,  they  have  a  very  graceful  elfeft 
in  the  modulation,  on  the  fame  account  they  are  fo  ef- 
fential  in  mulic. — In  both  articles,  like  blank  fpaces  in 
piftures,  they  fet  off  and  render  more  confplcuaus  what- 
ibever  they  disjoin  or  terminate. 

Were  language  made  up  of  nothing  but  flim-t  collo- 
quial fentences,  thefe  paufes,  though  they  might  do  no 
harm,  and  would  generally  be  graceful,  would  however 
be  fuperfeded  as  to  ufe  by  the  completenefs  and  nar- 
ro'wnrfs,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  meaning.  But  in  more 
diffufe  language,  compofed  of  feveral  detached  fen- 
tences, and  which  require  fome  degree  oF  attention  in 
order  to  take  In  the  fenfe,  the  Intermillions  of  voice 
under  confideratlon  are  of  the  greateil  fervice,  by  flg- 
nlfying  to  the  mind  the  progreis  and  completion  of  the 
whole  paffage.  Now,  though  In  extenfive  and  dlf- 
ferently  formed  periods  there  may  be  members  whofe 
completenefs  of  fenfe  might  be  conceived  of  various  de- 
grees, and  hence  might  fecm  to  require  f  fet  of  paufes 
equally  numerous  ;  yet,  fince  the  fenfe  does  not  alto- 
gether depend  Upon  thefe  intermiffions,  and  their  ra- 
tios to  one  another,  If  capable  of  being  properly  defi- 
ned, could  'not  be  accurately  obferved,  grammarians 
have  ventured  to  conceive  the  whole  clafs  of  paufes  as 
reducible  to  the  four  or  five  kinds  now  In  ufe,  and 
whofe  marks  and  ratios  are  well  known  (g)  ;  prefu- 
ming  that  under  the  eye  of  tafte  ;  and  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  particular  to  be  next  mentioned,  they  would 
not  fall  in  all  cafes  to  fuggeit  iutennlflions  of  voice 
fultable  to  the  fenfe.  But  In  many  of  thefe  extenfive 
and  complex  periods,  rounded  with  a  kind  of  redun- 
dancy of  matter,  where  the  full  fenfe  is  long  fufpended, 
and  the  final  words  are  not  very  important,  there  would 
be  fome  hazard  of  a  mifaoprehenfion  of  the  termina- 
tion, had  we  not  more  evident  and  Infallible  notice  of 
it  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  paufe.  This  no- 
tice is  the  cadence,  referred  to  in  the  feftion  on  Modu' 
lat'ion ;  which,  as  Is  tliere  obferved,  befides  the  orna- 
mental variety  It  affords,  appears  from  thefe  remarks 
to  be  a  very  neceffary  and  ferviceable  article  in  perfpi- 
cuous  delivery. 

As  this  cadence  naturally  accompanies  the  end  of 
every  entire  fenfe,  circumflanced  as  above-mentioned. 
It  may  fometimes  fall  before  the  femicolon,  but  morC 
generally  before  the  colon,  as  well  as  the  period  :  For 
thefe  marks  are  often  found  to  terminate  a  complete 
fenfe  ;  and  In  thefe  cafes,  the  relation  what  follows  has 
to  what  went  before,  is  fignified  to  the  mind  by  the  re- 
lative fhortnefs  of  the  Hop,  and  tlie  form  of  introdu- 
cing the  additional  matter.    Nor  can  any  bad  confe- 

quence 


(g)  Suppofing  the  comma  (,)  one  time,  the  femkolon  (;)  will  be  two  ;  the  colon  (:)  three,  and  the  period  (,) 
alfo  the  marks  of  interrogation  (?)  and  admiration  (!)  four  of  thefe  times.  The  blank  line  (  —  or  — ),  and 
the  breaks  between  paragraphs,  intimate  ftill  greater  times  ;  and  by  the  fame  analogy  may  be  reckoned  a  double 
and  quadruple  period  refpeftively.  Now  and  then  thefe  blank  lines  are  placed  immediately  after  the  ordinary- 
points,  and  then  they  are  conceived  only  as  feparating  for  the  eye  the  different  natures  of  the  matter  ;  —as  a 
queftion  from  an  anfwer, — precept  from  example, — premifes  from  inferences,  &c.  in  which  cafe  their  import  is 
evident.  But  of  late  fome  authors  have  not  fcrupled  to  confound  thefe  diftindtions  ;  and  to  make  a  blank  ferve 
for  all  the  paufes  univerfally,  or  the  mark  of  an  indefinite  reft,  the  quantity  of  which  is  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  reader's  tafte.  A  praftlce,  It.  Is  imagined,  too  deftruaive  of  the  intended  preclfion  of  thefe  typical  no- 
tices to  be  much  longer  adopted. 
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UadUig.  qtience  arifc  from  thus  feunding  diftinftlons  on  ratios 
of  time,  which  it  may  be  faid  are  to©  nice  to  be  often 
rightly  hit  Upon  :  for  if  a  confufion  fhould  happen  be- 
tween that  of  the  coi'on  and  penody  there  is  perhaps  fo 
trifling  a  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  paffages 
they  fucceed,  as  to  make  a  fmall  inaccuracy  of  no  con- 
fequence.  And  as  to  the  refts  of  the  femicolon  and 
period,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  millake  about  them,  as 
their,  ratio  is  that  of  two  to  one.  Add  to  this  the 
power  which  the  matter  and  introdudlion  of -the  fub- 
fequent  pafTages  have  to  redify  any  flight  errCr  here 
made,  and  we  (hall  be  fully  fatisfied,  that  the  paufes 
as  ufually  explained,  with  the  cadence  above  defcribed, 
and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  language,  will  convey 
-  fufficient  information  to  the  underftanding  of  the  con- 
ftrudive  nature  of  the  paffages  after  which  they  are 
found. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  natural  fpeech,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  and  agitation  of  the  fpeaker,  the 
refts  are  often  fliort  and  injudicioufly  proportioned,  and 
lience  that  eveiy  thing  thus  delivered  cannot  be  fo  grace- 
ful as  it  might  have  been  from  a  proper  attention  to 
their  magnitude  and  effefts. 

Paufes  then,  though  chiefly  fubjefted  to  the  fenfe, 
are,  as  was  remarked  at  the  outfet,  ferviceable  in 
beautifying  the  modulation,  &c. — And  fince  books 
are  often  inaccurately  printed  as  to  points,  and  peo- 
ple's taftes  differ  fome  little  about  their  place  and  va- 
•  -  lue,  it  appears,  that,  «  although  in  reading  great  at- 
tention fhould  be  paid  to  the  fl:ops,  yet  a  greater 
fhould  be  given  to  the  fenfe,  and  their  corefpondent 
times  occafionally  lengthened  beyond  what  is  ufual  in 
common  fpeech  j"  which  obfervation  contains  all  that 
yft  ftiall  pretend  to  lay  down  by  way  of  rule  for  the 
management  of  paufes  in  the  delivery  of  written  lan- 
guage. 

As  there  are  two  or  three  fpecies  of  writing,  which 
have  fomething  Angular  in  them,  and  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  fhould  be  read,  a  few  par- 
t'tcular  remarks  feem  neceflarily  required,  we  fhall  con- 
clude this  article  with  laying  them  before  the  reader  : 

1.  pf  Plays,  and  fuch  like  conversation-pieces. 
Writings  of  this  kind  may  be  confidered  as  intended  for 
two  different  purpofes  ;  one  to  unfold  fubjefl  matter  for 
the  cxercife  of  theatric  powers  ;  and  the  other  to  convey 
amufement,  merely  as  fable  replete  with  pleafmg  inci- 
dents and  charafteriflic  manners.  Hence  there  appears 
to  be  great  latitude  for  the  difplay  of  ^conjiftenl  dehvery 
of  thefe  performances  :  for  while,  on  one  hand,  a  good 
reader  of  very  inferior  talents  for  mimicry  may  be  heard 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pleafure ;  on  the  other,  if  any 
perfon  is  quahfied  to  give  a  higher  degree  of  life  and 
force  to  the  dialogue  and  charafters  by  delivering  them 
as  an  ador,  he  muft  be  fully  at  liberty  to  fliart  from  the 
confinement  of  a  chair  to  a  pofture  and  area  more  fuit- 
<-d  to  his  abilities ;  and,  if  he  be  not  deceived  in  himfelf, 

his  hearers  will  be  confiderable  gainers  by  the  change.  

The  next  article  is, 

2.  Sermons  or  other  orations,  which  in  like  man- 
ner  may  be  conceived  intended  for  a  double  purpofe. 
Pirfl,  as  matter  for  the  difplay  of  oratorical  powers  ; 
and,  ffcondly,  as  perfuaTive  difcourfes,  &c.  which  may 
he  read  like  any  other  book.  Therefore  it  appeals  (for 
reafons  fimilar  to  thofe  above)  that  according  as  cler- 
gymen are  pofTeflTed  of  the  talents  of  elocution,  they 
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may  confidently  either  rehearfe  their  fermoBs,  in  th«  ^^i^ 
manner  of  an  extemporary  harangue,  or  deliver  them  """^ 
in  the  more  humble  capacity  of  one  >vvho  is  content  to 
entertain  and  inftrudl  his  hearers  with  reading  to  them 
his  own  or  fome  other  perfon's  written  difcourfe. 

That  either  of  thefe  manners  of  delivery  (or  a  mix- 
ture of  them),  in  either  of  the  cafes  above-mentioned,  is 
agreeable,  we  find  on  a  careful  exa.  anation.  For  thi$ 
will  (how  us  how  frequently  they  run"  into  one  another; 
and  that  we  are  fo  far  from  thinking  fuch  tranfitiona 
wrong,  that,  without  a  particular  attention  that  way, 
we  fcarce  ever  perceive  them  at  all. 

3.  Poetry  is  the  next  and  laft  objeft  of  our  prefent 
remarks.  This  is  a  verj'  pecuHar  kind  of  Writing,  and  a*s 
much  different  from  the  language  of  ordinary  difcourfe 
as  the  movements  of  the  dance  are  from  common  w  .. ik- 
ing. To  ornament  and  improve  whatever  is  fubfervient 
to  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  life,  is  the  delight  of 
himian  nature.^  We  are  alfo  pleafed  witli  a  kind  of 
excefs^  in  any  thing  which  has  a  power  to  amufe  the  fan- 
cy, infpire  us  with  enthufiafm,  or  awaken  the  foul  to  a 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  importance  and  dignity.  Hence 
one  pleafure,  at  leaft,  takes  its  rife,  that  we  feel  in  con- 
templating the  performances  of  every  art ;  and  hence 
the  language- of  poetry,  confifting  of  a  meafured  ryth. 
mus,  harmonious  cadences,  and  an  elevated  pifturefqne 
diftion,  has  been  fl:udied  lay  the  ingenious,  and  found 
to  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  human  brcaft  in 
every  age  and  region.  There  is  fuch  an  affinity  between 
this  language  and  mufic,  that  they  were  in  the  earlier 
ages  never  feparated ;  and  though  modern  refinement 
has  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  this  union,  yet  it  i$ 
with  fome  degree  of  difficulty  in  rehearfing  thefe  divine 
compofitions  we  can  forget  the  Tinging  of  the  mufe. 

From  thefe  confiderations  (and  fome  kindred  onej 
mentioned  in  fedl.  iii.)  in  repeating  verfes,  they  are  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  a  modulation  rather  more  or- 
namented and  mufical  than  is  ufed  in  any  other  kind  of 
writing.  And  accordingly,  as  there  fcems  to  be  the 
greateft  propriety  in  the  praftice,  the  rule  for  this  par-r 
ticular  in  the  fedion  juft  referred  to,  will  allow  any  lati- 
tude in  it  that  can  gain  the  fandion  of  tafte  and  pleafure. 

Rhymes  in  the  lighter  and  more  foothing  provinces 
of  poetry  are  found  to  have  a  good  efTed ;  and  hence 
(for  reafons  like  thofe  jufl  fuggelted)  it  is  certainly 
abfurd  to  endeavour  to  {mother  them  by  a  feeble  pro- 
nunciation, and  running  one  Une  precipitately  into  ano- 
ther, as  is  often  affecfted  to  be  done  by  many  of  our  mo- 
dern readers  and  fpeakers.  By  this  method  they  not  on- 
ly deftroy  one  fource  of  pleafure  intended  by  the  com- 
pofer  (which  though  not  great  is  neverthelefs  genuine), 
but  even  often  fupply  Its  place  with  what  is  really  difa- 
greeable,  by  making  the  rhymes,  as  they  are  interrupt- 
edly perceived,  appear  accidental  blemifhes  of  a  different 
flyle,  arifing  from  an  unmeaning  recurrence  of  fimilar 
founds.  With  regard  then  to  reading  verfes  terminated 
with  rhyme,  the  common  rule,  which  direfts  to  pr6- 
nounce  the  final  words /«//,  and  to  diftinguifh  them  by 
a  flight  paufe  even  where  there  is  none  required  by  the 
fenfe,  feems  the  moft  rational,  and  confequently  moft 
worthy,  of  being  followed.  SeeDEcLAMATtON,  Nar- 
ration, and  Oratory. 

Reading,  a  town  of  Berkfhire  in  England,  plea- 
fantly  feated  on  the  river  Kenneth,  near  the  confluence 
with  the  Thames.    It  had  oncfi  a  fiac  lich  fnonafteiy, 
B  of 
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af  whIcH  there  are  large  nnns  remaining.  It  had  alfo  a 
caftle  built  by  king  Hemy  1.  but  it  was  afterwards  le- 
velled with  the  ground.  It  is  a  corporation,  enjoys  fe- 
»  veral  privileges,  and  fends  two  members  to  pai4iament. 
The  two  navigable  rivers  render  it  a  fit  place  for  trade. 
W.  Long.  i.'o.  N.  Lat.  5,1.  25.  ' 

HEADINGS,  or  Various  Readings^  \n  critlclfm, 
are  the  different  manner  of  reading  the  texts  of  authors 
in  ancient  manufcripts,  where  a  diverfity  has  arifcin  from 
the  corruption  of  time,,  or  the  ignorance  of  copylfts. 
A  great  part  of  the  bufiaefs  of  critics  lies  in  fettling  the 
readings  by  confronting  the  various  readings  of  the  fe- 
deral manufcripts,  and  c'onlidering  the  agreement  of  the 
%¥.ords  and  fenf?. 

B-eadlngs  are  au^'o  ufed  for  a  fort  of  commentary  or 
cf^pfs  on.  a  law,  text,  paffage,  or  the  like,  to  (how  the 
f^nfe  an  author  takes  it  in,,  and  the  application  he  con- 
c'eiv'CS  to  be  m.ade  of  it.  , 

RE-AGGRAVATION,  in  the  Romilh  ecclefiafti- 
<;aila^v,  tiic  lail  monitory,  pubHIhed  after  three  admo- 
Uitions,  and  before  the  laft  excommunication.  _  Bei<3re 
they  proceed  to  fulminate  thelaft  excommunication,  they 
piiblifh  an.  aggravation,  and  a  te -aggravation.  Fevret 
ob.ferves,  that  in  France  the  minifter  is  not  allowed  to 
^pme  to  re -aggravation,  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
^/fiiop  or  official,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lay  judge;  See 
Excommunication. 

■  '  REA.L  (Csfar  Vichard  de  St),  a  polite  French 
witer,  fon  of  a  counfellor  to  the  fenate  of  Chamberry 
ijii  Savoy.    He  came  young  to  France,  dlfl-inguifhed 
himfelf  at  Paris  by  feveral  ingenious  produftions,  and 
refided  there  a  long  time  without  title  or  dignity,  in- 
tent upon  literary  purfults.    He  died  at  Chamberry  in 
1^92,  advanced  in  years,  though  not  in  circumttances. 
H^e  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  penetration,  a  lover 
©f  tlie  fciences,  and  particularly  fond  of  hiftory.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Pans,  iii 
^  vols  4to,  1745,  and  another  in  6  vols  i2mo. 
Rh-^i  Prefence.    See  Transubstantiation. 
REALGAR.  See  Chetsiistry,  11°  1279. 
,  REALISTS,  a  fed  of  fchool-philofophers  formed 
1^  oppofition  to  the  nominalifts.    Under  the  Realltts 
are  included  the  Scotias,  Thomifts,.  and  all  except- 
;ing  the  followers  of  Ocham.    Their  dillinguifliing  te- 
tiet  is,  that  univerfals  are  realities,  and  have  an  aftual 
fxiiience  out  of  an  Idea  or  imagination  ;  or,  as  they 
txprefs  It.  in  the .  fchools,  a  parte  ret ;    whereas  the 
ubminahfts  contend,  that  they  exift  only  in  the  mind, 
^r.d  are  only  ideas,  or  manners  of  conceiving  things.— 
Pr  Odo,  or  Oudard,  a  native  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Martin  dc  Tournay,  was  the  chief  of  the 
K£t  of  the  realifts.    He  wrote  three  books  of  dialec- 
tics, where,  on  the  principles  of  Boethius  and  the  an- 
.cients,  he  maintained  that  the  objeft  of  that  art  is 
^things,  not  words ;  wheiice  the  fed  took  its  rife  and 
;oame. 

REALITY,  in  the  fchools,  a  diminutive  of  rej, 
thing,"  f;r{l  ufed  by  the  Scotlfts,  to  denote  a  thing 
which  may  exift  of  itfelf ;  or  which  has  a  full  and  abfo- 
"li.te  being  of  itfelf,  and  is  not  confid'ered  as  a  part  of 
any  other.  .  ^ 

REALM,  a  country  which  gives  its  head  or  gover- 
nor, the  denomination  of  a'iing. 

RE-ANIM,\TlON  means  the  reviving  or  reftoring 
;  to  life  thofe  wile  are  apparently  dead.  Sudden  death  is 
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dreaded      every  human  being,  and  it  b  one  'bf  thofe  -Rcaf 
evils  againil  which  the  Church  of  England  prays'-in  hey  ^^J^^^^^ 
Litany,    .^.ccidents,  however,  cannot  always  bfe  pre- 
vented  ;  but,  after  they  have  happened,  it  is  often  poffi- 
ble  to  prevent  their  effeas.    This  by  the  eftablifhment 
of  what  with  great  propriety  has  been  called  the  Nu^ 
mane  Society,  has  been  abundantly  proved  :  for,  in  the 
courfe  of  12  years  immediately  after  their  inftitution, 
they  were  the  means  of  faving  the  lives  of  850  peiv 
fons,  who  otherwife  would  in  all  human  probability 
have  been  loft  to  the  community.    Since  that  period, 
they  have  faved  many  more  j  and  various  perfons,  even 
in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  following 
their  direftlons,  have  done  the  fame."    To  preferve  one 
human  being  from  premature  death,  wc  muft  confidcr 
as  of  the  utmoft  confequence  both  as  citizens  and 
Chriftlans  ;  how  much  more,  the  prefervation  of  thou' 
fands.    It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Doctors  Mead, 
WInflow,  Bruhier,  Fothergill, .  Haller,  Lecat,  Tlflbt^ 
Van  Engelen,  Gummer,  and  others,  that  they  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  inftitutions  fimilar  to  the  Humane 
Society  :  for  in  their  works  they  have  elucidated  the 
principles  on  which  they  go,  and  furniftied  direftions 
for  the  praaice  they  favour."   See  Death,  Premature 
Jn-terment,  and  Drowning. 

REAR,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  compofition,.  to 
denote  fomething  behind,  or  backwards,  in  refped  of 
another  ;  in  oppofition  to  van. 

Rear  of  an  JuMr,  fignifies,  in  general,  the  hi-nder^ 
moft  part  of  an  army,  battahon,  regiment,  or  fquadron  j 
alfo  the  ground  behind  either. 

sJR.RAK.Guard,  is  that  body  of  an  array  which  marches 
^fter  the  main-body  ;  for  the  march  of  an  army  is  al- 
ways compofed  of  an  advance-guard,,  a  main  body,  and 
a  rear-guard  ;  the  firft  and  laft  commanded  by  a  gene- 
ral. The  old  grand-guards  of  the  camp  always  form  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  and  are  to  fee  that  every  thin^ 
come  fiife  to  the  new  camp. 

Rear  Ha/f-JileHy  are  the  three  hindmoft  ranks  of  the 
battalion,  when  it  Is  drawn  up  fix  deep^ 

RsAK-Line,  of  an  army  encamped,  is  always  120O 
feet  r.t  le.ift  from' the  centre  line  ;  both  of  which  run 
par..llcl  to  the  fiont  line,  as  alfo  to  the  referve. 

RE^R-Riinky  \%  the  laft  rank  of  a  battalion,  when 
drawn  up,  and  genera  lly  i5  or  i«  feet  from  the  centre- 
hne  when  drawn  in  open  order. 

REASON,  H  f '.culty  or  power  of  the  mind,  where- 
by it  dlftlnguifnes  good  from  evil,  truth  from  falfehood. 
See  Metaphysics.  t    r  1 

REASONING,  ratiocination,  the  exercife  of  that 
facuky  of  the  mind  called  renfon ;  or  it  is  an  aft  or 
operation  of  the  mind,  deducing  fome  unknown  pro- 
pofitibn  from  otlier  previous  ones  that  are  evident  ;'.nd 
known.    See  Logic,  P-irt  III. 

REAUMUR  (Rene  Ahtolne  Ferchault,  S.eur  de), 
a  perfon  diftingulrtied  for  his  laborious  refearches  into 
natural  knowledge,  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683,  of  a 
family  belonging  to  the  law.  After  havmg  limlhed  his 
early  ftudics  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  began  a  courfe 
'  of  philofophy  at  Poitiers,  and  of  civil  law  at  Bourges  ; 
but  foon  relinquiihed  the  latter,  to  apply  hmifelf,  ac- 
cording ta  his  tafte,  to.  mathematics,  phyfics,  and -natu- 
ral hiftory.  Being  cortie  to  Paris,  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in'  1 708.  From  that  hour  he 
was  wholly  employed  xa  naturai  hiftory,  to  which  his.iu- 
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.tfaumiiP.  clmation  particularly  ledhi'm,  and  his  inquinesxvere  not 
confined  to  any  one  part  of  it.  His  memoirs,  his  ob- 
Xervations,  his  difcoverieft  on  the  formation  of  (hells,  fpi- 
ders,  miifcles,  the  marine- flea,  the  berry  which  affords 
the  pnrple  colour,  and  on  the  caufe  of  the  numbnefs  of 
the  torpedo,  excited  the  curiodty  of  the  public,  and 
early  procured  our  author  the  charaAer  of  an  able,  cu- 
rious, and  entertaining  naturalift.  Filled  with  zeal  for 
the  welfare  and  advantage  of  fociety,  and  the  progrefs 
and  perfeelion  of  arts,  he  endeavoured  in  all  his  Te- 
fearches  to  promote  the  public  good.  We  were  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  difcoveiy  of  the  Turquois  mines 
iu  Languedoc.  He  alfo  found  out  a  fubftance,  which 
i&  ufed  to  give  falfe  ftones  a  colour,  which  is  obtained 
'See from  a  certain  fifh  called  in  the. French  '^^ble  or  /Iblete  * 
9. ;  and  account  of  its  whitenefs,  and  which  is  the  B/eak  or 
Tololyl  *  '^"^  writers  +.    His  experiments  on  the  art  of 

il.  fii.'      turning  iron  into  fleel  obtained  him  a  penfion  of  1 2,000 
Uvres;  and  this  reward  was  be  continued  to  the  Aca- 
See  Cy-  ^^,-;^y  j-q  fupport  the  expence  whidi  might  accrue,  in  this 

art.  :     _  ^ 

3ec  Por-  He  continued  his  inquiries  on  the  art  of  making  tin 
andporcelainj,  and  endeavoured  to  render  oyr  thermome- 
ters more  ufeful  than  thofe  of  former  times  :  he  compofed- 
a  curious  hiftory  of  rivers  where  gold  duft  is  found  in 
France  ;  and  gave  fo  fimple  and  cafy  a  detail  of  the  art 
of  gathering  this  duft,  that  perfons  have  been  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

'  He  alfe  made  curious  and  important  obfervationa  on 
the  nature  of  flints,  on  the  banks  of  foflil  fhells,  from 
whence  is  obtained  in  Touraine  an  excellent  manure  for 
land  ;  as  likewife  on  birds  and  their  prefervation,  on  their 
method  of  building  nefts ;  on  infefts ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  fubjefts,  not  lefs  curious  than  ufeful. 

He  imagined  at  firft,  that  a  certain  varnifh  would 
keep  ego  s  fre/h ;  but  the  wafte  of  time  and  money,  &c. 
ftiovved  him  the  inconveniences  of  fuch  a  procefs.  He 
afterwards  adopted  the  method  pi-a£lifed  for  time  imme- 
morial in  Greece  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  is  to  fteep  or  immerfe  eggs  in  oil,  or  melted  fat ; 
by  this  means,  not  being  expofed  to  the  air  or  to  froft, 
they  are  well  preferved,  and  contrafl  no  bad  fmell.  An- 
other experiment  ftill  more  important,  made  by  our  au- 
thor, -was  to  introduce  into  France  the  art  of  hatching 
fowl  and  birds,  as  praftifed  in  Egypt,  without  covering 
the  eggs.  Aftive,  fedulous,  and  attentive,  he  was  ear- 
ly in  his  ftudy,  often  at  fix  in  the  morning.  Exaft  in 
his  experiments  and  obfervations,  he  let  no  circumftance 
efcape  him.  His  writings  muft  be  of  great  ufe  to  future 
philofophers.  In  fociety,  he  was  diftinguifhed  through 
life  for  his  modeft  and  agreeable  behaviour.  His  pro- 
bity, benevolence,  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  other  ami- 
able qualities,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen.  He  di  d  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  i8th  of  Oftober  1757,  and  left  this 
■world  filled  with  fentiments  of  piety.  His  death  was 
the  confequence  of  a  fall,  which  happened  at  the  caftle 
of  Barnardiere  on  the  Maine,  where  he  went  to  pafs  his 
vacation.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
his  manufcripts  aed  all  his  natural  produftions.  His 
works  are,  i.  A  very  great  number  of  memoirs  and 
obfei-vations  on  different  parts  of  natural  hiftory  ;  they 
are  printed  in  the  colleAions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
2.  A  large  vvojk  printed  fepacately  in  (5  vols  in  4to,  in- 
titled,  A  Natural  Hiftory  of  lufeds.    This  important 
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work  contains  dcfcription  qf  vaft  numbers  of  caterpil-  Rear.nmr 
lers,  moths^  gall  infe.dts,  flies  with  two  and  four  wings,  vdjij^p 
lady-birds,  and  thofe  ephemeron  fiies  which  live  only  in  '.  ^ 
that  form  a  few  houfs  ;  and  laflly,  of  thofe  fingular".  and 
vvonderful  infe61:s.  which  are  called  polypes,  which  being 
cut  .into  feveral  pieces,  each  piece  lives,  grows,  and  be- 
comes an  infedl,  and  affords  to  our  eyes  a  great  nuriiber 
of  prodigies*.  The  works  of  M.  de  Reaumur  are  exaft, 
cuiious,  interefting,  and  very  ingenious.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  much  candour,  clearncfs,  and  elegance  ;  but  it 
muft  be  ackowledged  his  jnanner  is  fomewhat  too  dif- 
fufe.  But  we  muft  not  deceive  the  reader  ;  he  often 
raifes  our  exptftations,  and  does  not  give  vis  all  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  we  prdmife  ourfelves  from  his  veritings.  Ilia 
method  of  railing  poultry,  in  particular,  rather  difap- 
points  us.  He  fpared  neither  care,  time,  nor  expence* 
to  render  it  prafticable  :  he  flattered  himfelf  and  hiit 
countrymen  with  the  greateft  hopes  ;  but  notwithftarid- 
ing  his  afhduous  induftry,  and  vaft  charges,  it  proved 
abortive.  The  late  M.  I'Advocat  recommended  him  tc^ 
obtain  better  information  from  Egypt  on  the  fubjeft 
and  if  pofhble  to  procure  a  perfon  verfed  in  the  art  to 
inftruft  him  in  it ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  fcheme.  If  the  native  of  Egypt  had  ar- 
rived, fhowed  M.  de.  Reaumur  a  better  method  than 
his  own,  and  praAifed  it  with  fuccefs,  as  in.  his  coun- 
try, the  community  would  have  been  benefited  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  have  feen,  had  it  failed,  that  the 
climate  of  France  was  not  proper  for  fuch  experiments, 
M.  Maillet,  conful  at  Cairo,  to  whom  Monfieur  the  re- 
gent had  written  to  obtain  the  art,  offered  to  fend  over 
a  native  of  Egypt,  if  the  government  would  pay  the 
expence  of  his  voyage,  and  allow  him  a  pennon  of  1500 
livres.  M.  Maillet  rightly  judged,  whey  he  preferred 
this  method  of  proceeding.  M.  de  Reaumur  was  not 
ignorant .  of  the  defign  ;  but  he  flattered  himfelf,  that 
his  efforts  would  be  fuccefsful  without  further  aid,  a,nd 
thought  he  fhould  acquire  fome  honour.  He  certainly 
had  great  talents,  induftry,  fagacity,  and  every  othei' 
requlfite  which  are  neceffary  In  f  uch  attempts  ;  but  it  is 
morally  impoffible  that  a  fingle  man,  in  a  different,  cli, 
mate,  can  attain  fuch  knowledge  in  an  art  as  thofe  who 
Uve  in  a  more  favourable  country,  and  have  had  _th<; 
experience  of ,  many  ages  to  profit  by  :  however  M.  dc 
Reaumur  may  have  been  unfuccefsful,  pofterity  is  in» 
debted  to  him  for  his  repeated  trials.  He  has  removed 
fome  difficulties  in  the  road,  and  thofe  that  travel  \% 
may  difcover  what  he  only  faw  at  a  diftance. 

REAUMURIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pear 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 3th  order,  Succuhnta.  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous,  and 
there  are  five  petals ;  the  capfiUe  is  unilocular,  quinquc- 
valved,  and  polyfpermous. 

REBATE,  or  Rebatement,  in  commerce,  a  tcrt^ 
much  ufed  at  Amfterdam  for  an  abatement  in  the  price 
of  feveral  commodities,  when  the  buyer,  inftead  of  ta- 
king time,  advances  ready  money. 

Rebatement,  in  heraldry,  a  diminution  or  abate- 
ment, of  the  bearings  in  a  coat  of  arms.    See  Abatec 

MENT. 

REBELLION,  Reheirw,  among  the  Romans,  was 
where  thofe  who  had  been  formerly  overcome  in  bat- 
tle, and  yielded  to  their  fubjeftion,  made  a  fecond  r<5- 
fiiianee  :  but  with  us  it  is  generally  ufed  for  the  taking 
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Rebellious  up  of  arms  traiteroufly  againft  the  king,  whether  by  na- 
il      tural  fubjefts,  or  others  when  once  fubdued  ;  and  the 
Rebutter.  ^^^^  ^^^^^      fometimes  applied  to  him  who  wilfully 
'      '  '     breaks  a  law  ;  alfo  to  a  villein  difobeying  his  lord. 

There  is  a  difference  between  enemies  and  rebels. 
Enemies  are  thofe  who  are  out  of  the  king's  allegiance: 
therefore  fubjeas  of  the  king,  either  in  open  war,  or 
rebellion,  are  not  the  king's  enemies,  but  traitors.  And 
Pavid  Prince  of  Wales,  who  levied  war  againft  Edw.  I. 
becaufe  he  was  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  had 
fentence  pronounced  againft  him  as  a  traitor  and  rebel. 
.Trivate  perfons  may  arm  themfelves  to  fupprefs  rebels, 
enemies,  &c. 

REBELLIOUS  assembly,  is  a  gathering  toge- 
ther of  twelve  perfons  or  more,  intending  or  going  a- 
bout  to  praft,ife  or  put  in  ufe  unlawfully,  of  their  own 
authority,  any  thing  to  change  the  law  or  ftatutes  of 
the  realm ;  or  to  deftroy  the  inclofures  of  any  ground, 
cr  banks  of  any  fifti-pond,  pool,  or  conduit,  to  the  In- 
tent the  fame  fhall  lie  wafte  and  void ;  or  to  deftroy  the 
deer  in  any  park,  or  any  warren  of  conies,  dove-houfes, 
or  filh  in  ponds  ;  or  any  houfe,  barns,  mills,  or  bays  ; 
or  to  burn  ftacks  of  corn  }  or  abate  rents,  or  prices  of 
vlduals,  See. 

REBUS, an  enigmatical  reprefentation  of  fome  name, 
5cc.  by  ufing  figures  or  pidiures  inftead  of  words,  or 
parts  of  words.  Camden  mentions  an  inftance  of  this 
abfurd  kind  of  wit  in  a  gallant  who  exprelTed  his  love 
to  a  woman  named  Rofe  Hi]/,  by  painting  in  the  bor- 
der of  his  gown  a  rofe,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a  loaf,  and  a  well ; 
which,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  rebus,  reads,  "  Ro/e  Hill  I 
iove  luell.'*^  This  kind  of  wit  was  long  praftlfed  by 
the  great,  who  took  the  pains  to  find  devices  for  their 
names.  It  was,  however,  happily  ridiculed  by  Ben 
Johnfon,  in  the  humorous  defcription  of  Abel  Drug- 
ger's  device  in  the  Alchemift  ;  by  the  Speftato'r,  in  the 
device  of  Jack  of  Newberry  ;  at  which  time  the  rebus, 
being  raifed  to  fign-pofts,  was  grown  out  of  fafhion  at 
court. 

Rebus  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  chemical  writers  fometimes 
ta  fignify  four  milk,  and  fometimes  for  what  they  call 
the  ultimate  matter  of  which  all  bodies  are  compofed. 

Rebus,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears  an 
allufion  to  the  name  of  the  perfon  ;  as  three  caftles,  for 
Caftleton;  three  cups,  for  Butler;  three  conies,  for 
Conifby;  a  kind  of  bearings  which  are  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

REBUTTER  (from  the  Fr.  lontevj  i.  e.  repellere, 
to  put  back  or  bar),  is  the  anfwer  of  defendant  to  plain- 
tift's  fur  rejoinder  ;  and  plaintiff's  anfwer  to  the  rebutter 
is  called  a  furrebutter  :  but  it  is  very  rare  the  parties  go 
fo  far  in  pleading. 
V  Rebutter  is  alfo  where  a  man  by  deed  or  fine  grants 

to  warranty  an^  land  or  hereditament  to  another  ;  and 
the  perfon  makmg  the  warranty,  or  his  hei^  fues  him 
to  whom  the  warranty  is  made,  or  his  heir  or  affignee, 
for  the  fame  thing  ;  if  he  who  is  fo  fued  plead  the  deed 
or  fine  with,  warranty,  and  pray  judgment,  if  the  plain- 
tiff fhall  be  received  to  demand  the  thing  which  he  ought 
to  warrant  to  the  party  againft  the  warranty  in  the  deed, 
6cc.  this  is  c^ed  a  rebutter^  And  if  I  grant  to  a  te- 
nant to  hold  without  impeachment  of  wafte,  and  after- 
wards implead  him  for  wafte  done,  he  may  debar  me  of 
tidsadjon  bylhewing  my  grant,,  which,  is  a  rebutter. 
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RECAPITULATION,  is  a  fummary,  or  a  con- Recap;t> 
cifc  and  tranfient  enumeration  of  the  principal  things  in- 
fitted  on  in  the  preceding  difcourf©,  whereby  the  force  Reelproca/*^ 
of  the  whole  is  collefted  into  one  view.  See  Oratory,  «„ 
n°  37  and  127. 

RECEIPT,  or  Receit,  in  commerce,  an  acquit- 
tance,-or  difcharge,  in  wiriting,  intimating  that  the  par- 
ty has  received  a  certain  fum  of  money,  either  in  full  for 
the  whole  debt,  or  in  part,  or  on  account. 

RECEIVER,  in  pneumatics,  a  glafs  vefTel  for  con- 
taining the  thing  on  which  an  experiment  in  the  air- 
pump  is  to  be  made. 

Receiver,  receptor  or  receptator,  in  law,  is  common- 
ly imderftood  in  a  bad  fenfe,  and  ufed  for  fuch  as  know- 
ingly receive  ftolen  goods  from  thieves,  and  conceal  them. 
This  crime  is  felony,  and  the  punifhment  is  tranfporta- 
tion  for  14  years. 

RECENSIO  was  an  account  taken  by  the  cenfors, 
every  luftrum,  of  all  the  Roman  people.  It  was  a  ge- 
neral furvey,  at  which  the  equites,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  people,  were  to  appear.  New  names  were  now  put 
upon  the  cenfor's  lift,  and  old  ones  cancelled.  The 
recenfio,  in  fhort,  was  a  more  folemn  and  accurate  fort 
of  probatio,  and  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  review,  by 
fhowing  who  were  fit  for  military  fervice. 

RECEPTACULUM,  in  botany,  one  of  the  feven 
parts  of  frudlification,  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  bafe 
which  connefts  or  fupports  the  other  parts. 

RECEfjACULVM  Chyl't,  or  Pecquet's  Refervatory,  the 
refervoir  or  receptacle  for  the  chyle,  fituated  in  the  left 
fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins,  under  the  aorta 
and  the  veffels  of  the  left  kidney. 

RECHABI  TES,  a  kind  of  religious  order  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  inftituted  by  Jonadab  the  fon  of  Re- 
chab,  comprehending  only  his  own  family  and  pofteri- 
ty.  Their  founder  prefcribed  them  three  things  :  firft, 
not  to  drink  any  wine;  fecondly,  not  to  build  any  houfes, 
but  to  dwell  in  tents ;  and  thirdly,  not  to  fow  any  corn^ 
or  plant  vines. 

I  he  Rechabites  obfervcd  thefe  rules  with  great  ftrift- 
nefs,  as  appears  from  Jcr.  xxxv.  6,  &c.  Whence  St 
Jerome,  in  his  1 3th  epiftle  to  Paulinus,  calls  them  mona^ 
chi,  monks.  Jonadab,  their  founder,  lived  under  Jehoafh,. 
king  of  Judah,  contemporary  with  Jehu  king  of  Ifrael; 
his  father  Rechab,  from  whom  his  pofterity  were  deno- 
minated, defcended  from  Raguel  or  Jethro,  father-in- 
law  to  Mofes,  who  was  a  Kenite,  or  of  the  race  of  Ken :. 
whence  Kenite  and  Rechabite  are  ufed  as  fynonymous 
in  Scripture. 

RECHEAT,  in  hunting,  a  lefTon  which  the  huntf- 
man  plays  on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have  loft 
their  game,  to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  counter 
fcent. 

RECIPE,  in  medicine,  a  prefeription,  or  remedy,  to 
be  taken  by  a  patient :  fo  called  becaufe  always  begin- 
ning with  the  word  recipe,  i.  e.  take  ;  which  is  generally- 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  is  mu> 
tual,  or  which  is  returned  equally  on  both,  fides,  or  that 
affefts  both  parties  alike. 

Recifrocal  Terms,  among  logicians,  are  thofe  which. 
have  the  fame  fignification  ;  and  confequently  are  con*- 
vertible,  or  may  be  ufed  for  each  other. 

Reciprocal*  ia  inathematics,  is  applied  to  qiaantj- 
a  tie* 
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Reciprocal  ties  which  multiplied  together  produce  unity. 
Reclufe.  i  and  x,  v  and     are  reciprocal  quantities.  Likewife 

^  is  fald  to  be  the  reciprocal  of «,  which  is  again  the  re- 

J5 


eiprocal  of  — . 

Reciprocal  Figures^  in  geometry,  thofe  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  confequents  of  the  fame  ratio  in 
both  figures. 

Reciprocal  Proportion,  is  when  in  four  numbers  the 
fourth  is  lefs  than  the  fecond  by  fo  much  as  the  third 
is  greater  than  the  firft,  and  vice  verfa.  See  Proportion 
and  Ar  I T  H  M  ET I  c,  chap.  vi.  Great  ufe  is  made  of  this 
reciprocal  proportion  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  others, 
in  demonftrating  the  laws  of  motion. 

RECITAL,  in  law,  means  the  rehearfal  or  making 
mention  in  a  deed  or  writing  of  fomething  which  has 
been  done  before. 

REGIT ATIVO,  or  Recitative,  in  mufic,  a  kind 
of  finging,  that  differs  but  Httle  from  ordinary  pronun- 
elation  ;  fuch  as  that  in  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearfed  in  cathedrals  ;  or  that  wherein  the 
aftors  commonly  deliver  themfelves  on  the  theatre  at  the 
opera,  when  they  are  to  exprefs  feme  adllon  or  paffion  ; 
to  relate  feme  event ;  or  reveal  fome  defign. 

RECKENHAUSEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Cologne, 
in  Germany,  in  the  middle  territory  of  that  name.  The 
abbefsoflts  nunnery- has  power  of  punifhing  [offenders 
with  death,  and  fhe  alone  is  obliged  to  the  vow  of  chaf- 
tity.  . 

RECKONING,  or  a  Ship*s  Reckoning,  in  naviga- 
tlon,  is  that  account  whereby  at  any  time  it  may  be 
known  where  the  fhip  is,  and  on  what  courfe  or  courfes 
fhe  is  to  fleer,  in  order  to  gain  her  port ;  and  that  ac- 
count taken  from  the  log-board  is  called  the  dead  recion- 
ing.    See  Navigation. 

RECLAIMING,  or  Reclaming,  in  our  ancient 
cuftoms,  a  lord's  purfuing,  profecuting,  and  recalling, 
his  vafTal,  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another  place  without 
his  permiflion. 

Reclaiming  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  demanding  of  a  per- 
fon,  or  thing,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  prince  or  flate 
to  which  it  properly  belongs  ;  when,  by  any  irregular 
means,  it  is  oome  into  another's  pofTelTion. 

Reclaiming,  in  falconry,  is  taming  a  hawk,  &c.and 
making  her  gentle  and  familiar.  ^ 

A  partridge  is  faid  to  reclaim,  when  me  calls  her 
•young  ones  together,  upon  their  fcattering  too  much 

from  her.  . 

RECLINATION  of  a  plane  in  dialling.  See 

Dialling. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  Papifts,  a  perfon  (hut  up 
in  a  fmall  cell  of  an  hermitage,  or  monaflery,  and  cut 
off,  not  only  from  all  converfation  with  the  world,  but 
even  with  the  houfe.  This  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  im- 
prlfonment,  from  a  motive  either  of  devotion  or  penance. 

The  word  ia  alfo  appUed  to  incontinent  wives,  whom 
their  hufbands  procure  to  be  thus  kept  in  perpetual  in> 
prifonment  in  fome  religious  houfe. 

Reclufes  were  anciently  very  numerous,  They  took 
an  oath  never  to  ftir  out  of  their  retreat :  and  having 
entered  it,  the  bifhop  fet  his  feal  upon  the  door  ;  and 
the  reclufe  was  to  have  every  thing  ncceifary  for  the 
fupportof  life  conveyed  to  him  through  a  window.  If 
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Thus  he  was  a  prfeft,  he  was  allowed  a  fmall  oratory,  with  a  Rccognl- 
winde\f,  which  looked  into  the  church,  through  which 
he  might  make  his  offerings  at  the  mafs,  hear  the  fing- 
ing, and  anfwcr  thofe  who  fpoke  to  him  ;  but  this  win- 
dow had  curtains  before  it,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  feen. 
He  was  allowed  a  little  garden,  adjoining  to  his  cell,  in 
which  he  might  plant  a  few  herbs,  and  breathe  a  little 
frefh  air.  If  he  had  difclples,  their  cells  were  contigu- 
ous to  his,  with  only  a  window  of  communication,  thro* 
which  they  conveyed  neceffaries  to  him,  and  received  his 
inftruftions.  If  a  reclufe  fell  fick,  his  door  might  be 
opened  for  perfons  to  come  in  and  affift  him,  but  he 
himfelf  was  not  to  fllr  out. 

RECOGNITION,  in  law,  an  acknowledgment ;  a 
word  particularly  ufed  in  our  law-books  for  the  firft 
chapter  of  the  ftatute  l  Jac.  I.  by  which  the  parlia- 
ment acknowledged,  that,  after  the  death  of  quecH 
Ellfabeth,  the  crown  had  rightfully  defeeiwied  to  king 
James. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  in  law,  is  an  obligation  of 
record,  which  a  man  enters  into  before  fome  court  of 
record  or  magiilrate  duly  authorlfed,  with  condition  to 
do  fome  particular  adl ;  as  to  appear  at  the  affizes,  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  the  like.  It  is  in 
moft  refpedis  like  another  bond :  the  difference  being 
chiefly  this,  that  the  bond  is  the  creation  of  a  frefh 
debt  or  obligation  de  novo,  the  recognizance  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  former  debt  upon  record ;  the  form 
whereof  is,  "  that  A.  B.  doth  acknowledge  to  owe  to 
our  lord  the  king,  to  the  plaintiff,  to  C.  D.  or  the  Hkc, 
the  fum  of  ten  pounds,"  with  condition  to  be  void  on 
performance  of  the  thing  ftipulated :  in  which  cafe  the 
king,  the  plaintiff,  C.  D.  &c.  is  called  the  cognizee,  is 
cut  cognofcitur  ;  as  he  that  enters  into  the  recognizance 
is  called  the  cognizor,  is  qui  cognofcit.  This  being  cer- 
tified to,  or  taken  by  the  officer  of  fome  court,  is  wit- 
neffed  only  by  the  record  of  that  court,  and  not  by  the 
party's  feal :  fo  that  it  is  not  in  ftrift  propriety  a  deed, 
though  the  effefts  of  it  are  greater  than  a  common 
obhgation ;  being  allowed  a  priority  in  point  of  pay- 
ment, and  binding  the  lands  of  the  cognizor  from  the 
time  of  enrolment  on  record. 

RECOIL,  or  Rebound,  the  ftarting  backward  of 
a  fire-arm  after  an  explofian.  Merfennus  tells  us,  that 
a  cannon  1 2  feet  in  length,  weighing  6400  lb.  gives  a 
ball  of  24  lb.  an  uniform  velocity  of  640  feet  pe^r  fe- 
cond. Putting,  therefore,  W  =  6400,  w  =  14,  V  = 
640,  arid  V  z=.  the  velocity  with  which  the  cannon  recoils; 
we  fhall  have  (becaufe  the  momentums  of  the  cannoa- 

-wV 

and  baU  are  equal)  W  v  =:  w  V  j  and  fo  v  —  = 
24  X  64  _      ^  ^^^^  .^^     would  recoil  at  the  rate  of 


6400 

2^0  feet  per  fecond,  if  free  to  move. 

RECOLLECTION,  a  mode  of  thinking,  by  whicfc 
ideas  fought  after  by  the  mind  are  found  and  brought 
to  view. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  military  affairs,  implies  to 
view  and  examine  the  flatc  of  things,  in  order  to  make 
a  report  thereof. 

Parties  ordered  to  reconnoitre  are  to  obferve  the 
country  and  the  enemy ;  to  remark  the  routes,  convC" 
niences,  and  inconveniences  of  the  firfl ;  the  pofition, 
march,  or  forces  of  the  fecond.  In  either  cafe,  they 
ihould  have  an  expert  geographer,  capable  of  taklrg 
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plans  readily  r  he  fhould  be  tlie  beil  mounted  of  the 
whole,  in,  cafe  the  enemy  happen  to  fcatter  the  tfcorte, 
that  he  may  fave  his  works  and  ideas.    See  War. 

RECORD,  an  authentic  teftimony  in  writing,  con- 
tained in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  prefer ved  in  a  court 
of  record.    See  Court. 

Trial  by  Record,  a  fpecies  of  trial  which  is  ufed 
only  in  one  particular  inftance  :  and  that  is  v.'here  a 
matter  of  record  Is  pleaded  in.  any  adlion,  as  a  fine,  a 
judgment,  or  the  like ;  and  the  oppoftte  pa-rty  pleads, 
ml  tiel  record,  that  there  "is  no  fuch  matter  of  record 
■exiking.  Upon  this,  iffue  is  tendered  and  joined  in  the 
following  form,  "  and  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired 
of  by  the  record,  and  the  other  doth  the  like and 
hereupon  the  party  pleading  the  record  has  a  day  given 
him  to  bring  it  in,  and  proclamation  is  made  in  court 
for  him  to  *'  bring  forth  tlie  record  by  him  in  pleading 
aliep;ed,  or  elfe  he  fhall  be  condemned  ;"  and,  on  his 
failure,  his  antagonlll  fliall  have  judgment  to  recover. 
The  trial,  therefore,  of  this  lifuc,  is  merely  by  the  re- 
cord :  for,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  a  record  or 
enrolment  is  a  monument  of  fo  high  a  nature,^  and  im- 
porteth  in  itfelf  fuch  abfolute  verity,  that  if  it  be  plead- 
ed that  there  is  no  fuch  record,  it  fhall  not  receive  any 
trial  by  witnefs,  jury,  or  otherwife,  but  oidy  by  itfelf. 
Thus  titles  of  nobility,  as  whether  eari  or  not  earl,  ba- 
ron or  not  baron,  fliall  be  tried  by  the  king's  writ  or 
patent  only,  which  is  matter  of  record.  Alfo  in  cafe 
■of  an  alien,  whether  alien  friend  or  enemy,  fhall  be  tried 
by  the  league  or  treaty  between  his  fovereign  and  ours; 
for  every  league  or  treaty  is  of  record.  And  alfo, 
whether  a  manor  be  held  in  ancient  demefne  or  not, 
fhall  be  tried  by  the  record  of  domefday  in.  the  king's 
exchequer. 

RECORDER,  a  perfon  whom  the  mayor  and 
other  raaglftrates  of  a  city  or  corporation  affociate  to 
them,  for  their  better  direftion  in  matters  of  juftice 
and  proceediligs  in  law  ;  on  which  account  this  perfon 
is  generally  a  counfellor,  or  other  perfon  well;  Ikilled  in 
the  law. 

The  recorder  of  London  is  chofen  by  the  lord  may- 
or and  aldermen  ;  and  as  he  is  held  to  be  the  mouth 
cf  the  city,  delivers  the  judgment,  of  the  courts  there- 
in, and  records  and  certifies  the  city-cuftoras.  See 
London,  n"^  38.  . 

RECOVERY,  or  Common  RecorBRr,  in  Engliili  law, 
a  fpecies  of  afTurance  by  matter  of  record  ;  concerning 
the  original  of  which  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  com- 
mon recoveries  were  invented  by  the  iecclefiaftics  to 
elude  the.  ftatutes  of  mortmain  (fee  Tail)  ;  and  after- 
wards  encouraged  by  the  fineffe  of  the  courts  of  law  in 
1 2  Edward  IV.  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  fettered  in- 
heritances, and  bar  not  only  eftates-tail,  but  alfo  all  re- 
mainders and  reverfions  expeftant  thereon.  We  have 
hercj  therefore,  only  to  confider,  firll,  the  nature  of  a 
common  recovery  ;  apd,  fecondly,  its  force  and  e^e^. 

I.  A  common  recovery  is  a  fult  or  a£lion,  either  ac- 
tual or  fiftltious:  and  in  it  the  lands  are  recovered 
againft  the  tenant  of  the  freehold;  which  recovery, 
being  a  fuppofed  abjudication  of  the  riglit,  binds  all 
perfons,  and  vefts  a  free  and  abfolute  fee-fimple  in  the 
yecoverer.  To  explain  this  as  clearly  and  couclfely  a^s 
poffible,  let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  fuppofe  David  Edwards 
to  be  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  defirous  to  fuffer  a 
common  recovery,  in  order  to  bar.  *al|  entails,  remain- 
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ders>  and  reverfion?^  and  to  convey  the  fame  In  fee-fim^le,  Rscc 
to  Francis  Golding.  To  efFeil  this,  Golding  is  to  brmg 
an  action  againft  him  for  the  lands ;  and  he  accordingly 
fues  out  a  writ  called  a  precipe  quod  reddat,  becaufe  thefe 
were  its  initial  or  moft  operative  words  when  the  law- 
proceedings  were  in  Latin.  In  this  writ  the  demand- 
ant Golding  alleges,  that  the  defendant  Edwards  (here 
called  the  tenant)  has  no  legal  title  to  the  land ;  but 
tliat  he  came  into  poiTeflion  of  it  after  one  Hugh  Hunt 
had  turned  the  demandant  out  of  it.  The  fubfequent 
proceedings  are  made  up  Into  a  record  or  recovery  roll, 
in  which  the  writ  and  complaint  of  the  demandant  are 
firil  recited :  whereupon  the  tenant  appears,  and  caUa 
upon  one  Jacob  Morland,  who  is  fuppofed,  at  the  ori- 
ginal purchafe,  to  have  warmnted  the  title  to  the  te- 
nant ;  and  thereupon  he  prays,  that  the  faid  Jacob 
Morland  may  be  called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  he 
fo  warranted.  This  is  called  the  voucher,  vocatio,'' 
or  calling  of  Jacob  Moi-land  to  warranty  ;  and  Morlar.d 
is  called  the  vouchee.  Upon  this  Jacob  Morland,  the 
vouchee,  appears,  is  impleaded,  and.  defends  the  title. 
Whereupon  Golding  the  demandant  defires  leave  of  the 
court  to  imparl,  or  confer  vi'^ith  the  vouchee  in  private ; 
which  is  (as  ufuiil)  allowed  him.  And  foon  afterwards 
the  demandant  Goldlrtg  returns  to  court ;  but  Morland 
the  vouchee  difappears,  or  makes  default.  Whereupon 
judgment  is  given  for  the  demandant  Golding,  now  call, 
ed  the  recover'er,  to  recover  the  lands  in  queftiou  againil 
the  tenant  Edwards,  who  Is  now  the  recoveree :  and 
Edwards  has  judgment  to  recover  of  Jacob  Morland 
lands  of  equal  value,  in  recompenfe  for  the  lands  fo 
warranted  by  him,  and  now  loll  by  his  default ;  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  do6lrine  of  warranty  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  This  is  called  the  recompenfe, 
or  recovery  -in  value.  But  Jacob  Morland  having  no 
lands  of  his  own,"  being  ufuaUy  the  crier  of  the  courf, 
who,  from  being  frequently  thus  vouched,  is  called  the 
common  vouchee,  it  is  plain  that  Edwards  has  only  a 
nominal  'recompe'nfe  for  the  lands  fo  recovered  againft 
him  by  Golding ;  which  lands  are  now  abfolutely  veft- 
ed  in  the  faid  recoverer  by  judgment  of  law,  and  feifin 
thereof  is  delivered  by  the  fherifF  of  the  county.  So 
that  this  collufive  recovery  operates  merely  in  the  nature 
of  a  conveyance  in  fee-fimple,  from  Edwards  the  tenant 
in  tail  to  Golding  the  purchafer. 

The  recovery  here  defcribed,  is  with  a  fingle  vouch- 
er only  ;  -'but  fometimcs  it  is  with  a  double,  treble,  or 
farther  voucher,  as  the  exigency  of  the  caie  may  require. 
And  indeed  it  is  now  ufual  always  to  have  a  recovery 
with  double  voucher  at  the  leaft  ;  by  firft  convcymg  an 
eftate  of  freehold  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  againft  whom 
the  praecipe  is  brought ;  and  then  he  vouches  the  tenant 
in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the  common  vouchee.  For, 
if  a  recovery  be  had  immediately  againft  tenant  in  tail, 
it  bars  only  fuch  eftate  in  the  premifes  of  which  he  ia 
then  adually  felfed ;  whereas  if  the  recovery  be  had 
againft  another  perfon,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  be  vouch- 
ed, it  bars  every  latent  right  and  intereft  which  he  may 
have  in  the'  lands  recovered.  If  Edwards  therefore  be 
tenant  of  the  freehold  in  poffeflion,  and  John  Barker 
be  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder,  here  Edwards  doth  firft 
vouch  Barker,  and  then  .  Barker  vouches  Jacob  Morland 
the  common  vouchee;  who  is  always  the  laft  perfon 
vouched,  and  always  makes  default ;  whereby  the  de- 
mandant Golding  recovers  the  land  againft  the  tenant 
r     ■  :  .  -      .       .  Edwards 
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Iwfaverf .  ^Sdwar^s,  and-  Edwards  recovers  a  reeompenfe  «f  equal 
•v"""  vahie  againft  Barker  the  firft  vouchee  j  who  recovers 
the  like  againft  Morland  the  common  vouchee,  againft 
whom  fuck  ideal  recovery  in  value  is  always  ultimately 
awarded. 

This  fuppofed  recompenfe  in  value  is  the  reafon  why 
the  iffue  in  tail  is  held  to  be  barred  by  a  common  re- 
covery. For,  if  the  recoveree  Ihould  obtain  a  recom- 
penfe in  lands  from  the -common  vouchee  (which  there 
is  a  poffibility  in  contemplation  of  law,  though  a  very 
improbable  one,  of  his  doing),  thefe  lands  would  fup- 
j)ly  the  place  of  thofe  fo  recovered  from  him  by  collu- 
•iion,  and  would  defcend  to  the  iffue  in  tail.  The  reafon 
will  alfo  liold  wit-a  equal  force  as  to  meft  remainder- 
■men  and  reverfioners,  to  whom  the  poflibility  will  re- 
•mainland  revert,  as  a  full  recompenfe  for  the  reality 
which  they  were  otherwife  entitled  to:  but  it  will  not 
always  hold  ;  and  therefore,  as  Pigott  fays,  the  judges 
liave  been  even  ajluti,  in  inventing  other  reafons  to 
-maintain  the  authority  of  recoveries.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, it  hath  been  faid,  that  though  the  eftate-tail  is 
gone  from  the  recoveree  ;  yet  it  is  not  dettroyed,  but 
only  transferred,  and  ftill  fubfifts  ;  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  fubfift  (by  conftruftion  of  law)  in  the  reco- 
veror,  his  heirs  and  afligns  :  and  as  the  eftate-tail  fo 
continues  to  fubfift  for  ever,  the  remainders  or  reverfions 
«:pe£lant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  eftate-tail  can 
never  take  place. 

To  fuch  aukward  /hifts,  fuch  fubtile  refinements, 
and  fuch  ftrange  reafoning,  were  our  anceftors  obliged 
to  have  recourfe,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of -that  ftub- 
born  ftatute  de  donis.  The  defign  for  which  thefe  con- 
trivances were  fet  on  foot,  was  certainly  laudable  ;  the 
unrivetting  the  fetters  of  eftates  tail,  which  were  at» 
tended  with  a  legion  of  mifchiefs  to  the  commonwealth: 
but,  while  we  applaud  the  end,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  means.  Gur  modern  courts  of  jiiftice  have  indeed 
adopted  a  more  manly  way  of  treating  the  fubjefh  ;  by 
eoiilidering  common  recoveries,  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  formal  mode  of  conveyance  by  wliich  tenant  in 
tail  is  enabled  to  aliene  his  lands.  But,  iince  the  ill 
confequences  of  fettered  inheritances  are  now  generally 
£een  and  allowed,  and  of  courfe  the  utility  and  expe- 
dience of  letting  them  at  liberty  are  apparent,  it  hath 
■  often  been  wifhcd  tliat  the  procefs  of  this  conveyance 
was  fhortened,  and  rendered  lefs  fubjcct  to  niceties,  by 
cither  totally  repealing  the  ftatute  de  donu  ;  which  per- 
haps,-by  xevlving  the  old  dofilrine  ©f  conditional  fees, 
might  give  birth  to  many  litigations  :  or  by  vefting 
in  evei7  tenant  in  tail,  of  full  age,  the  fame  abfolute 
fee^-funpJe  at  once,  which  nov/  he  may  obtain  whenever 
-he  pleafes,  by  the  coUufive  fftion  of  a  common  reco- 
very ;  though  this  might  poffibly  bear  hard  upon  thofe 
'in  remainder  or  reverfion,  by  abridging  the  chances 
they  would  otherwile  frequently  have,  as  no  recovery 
can  be  fuffered  in  the  intervals  between  term  and  term, 
.  which  fometimes  contitTue  for  -near  fi.ve  months  toge- 
ther :  or,  laftly,  by  empowering  the  tenant  in  tad, to 
bar  the  eftate-tail  by  a  folemn  deed,  to  be  made  in 
term-time,  and  enrolled  in  fome- court  of.  record  ;  which 
is  liable  to  uerither  of  the  other  objeftlons,  and  is  war- 
ranted not  o»Iy  by  .the  ufage  of  our  Ameriou  colo- 
nies, but  by  the  precedent  of  the  ftatute  21  jac.  L  c.  1  9 
which,  in  die.  cafe  of! a  bankrupt  tenant  in  tail,  em- 
powers l\is  commiffioners  to  lell  tiie  eftate  at  any  tliscy 
£)y  deed  indented  and  enrolled.    .Aaid  if^  in  £□  national 
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a  concern,  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  concerned  in  Reeover}% 

pafling  recoveries  are  thought  to  be  wortliy  attention,  Recremenu 
thofe  might  be  provided  for  in  the  fees  to  be  paid  up-    '  * 
on  each  enrollment. 

2.  The  force  and  effeil  of  common  recoveries  may- 
appear,  from  what  has  been  faid,  to  be  an  abfolute  bar 
not  only  of  all  eftates  tail,  but  of  remaindeis  and  re- 
verfions expectant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  eftates. 
So  that  a  tenant  in  tail  may,  by  this  method  of  affii- 
ranee,  convey  the  lands  held  in  tail  to  the  recoverer, 
his  heirs  and  affigns,  abfolutely  free  and  diicharsred  of 
all  conditions  and  Hmltations.  in  tail,  and  of  all  remain- 
ders and  reverfions.  But,  by  ftatute  34  &  35  H.  VIIL 
c.  2c.  no  recovery  had  againft  tenant  in  tail  of  tlie 
king's  gift,  whereof  the.  remainder  or  reverfion  is  in  the 
king,  ftiall  bar  fuch  eftate-tail,  or  the  remainder  or  re- 
verfion of  the  crown.  And  by  the  ftatute  i  1  H.  VII, 
c.  2c.  no  woman,  after  her  hufband's  death,  (hall  fufrer 
a  «covery  of  lands  fettled  on  her  by  her  huft)and,  or 
fettled  on  her  hufiiand  and  her  by  any  of  his  anceftors^ 
And  by  ftatute  14  Eliz.  c.  8.  no  tenant  for  life,  of 
any  fort,  can  fuflFer  a  recovery  fo  as  to  bind  them  in 
remainder  or  reverfion.  For  which  reafon,  if  there  be 
tenant  for  life,  with  remaiader  in  tail,  and  otlier  re- 
mainders ov«r,  and  the  tenant  foir  life  is  defirous  to  fuf- 
fer  a  valid  recovery,  either  he,  or  the  tenant  to  the  pre- 
cipe by  him  made,  muft  vouclr  the  remainder-man  in 
tail,  otherwife  the  recovery  is  void  ;  but  if  he  does 
vouch  fuch  remainder-manj  and  he  appears  and  vouches 
the  common  vouchee,  it  is  then  good  for  if  a  man  be 
vouched  and  appears,  and  fufTers  the  recover}'-  to  be  had^, 
it  is  as  effedtuiil  to "  bar  the  eftate-tail  as  if  he  himfelf 
were  the  recoveree.  ,  . 

In  all  recoveries,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  recovereCj. 
or  tenant  to  the.  pracipe,  as  he  is  ufually  called,  be  ac 
tually  feifed  of  the  freehold,  eJfe  the  recovery  is  void. 
For  all  a&ions  to  recover  the  feifin  of  lands  muft  be 
brought  againft  the  aftual  tenant  of  the  freehold,  elfe 
the  fuit  will  lofe  its  effc£t ;  Imce  the  freehold  cannot 
be  recovered  of  him  who  has  it  not.  And,  though  thefe 
recoveries  are  in  themfelves  fabulous  and  ndlitious,  yet 
it  is  nectffary  that  there  be  ti Sores  iabula;.  pi-opcrly  qua- 
lified. But  the  nicety  thought  by  fome  modern  prac 
tituMiers  to.be  I'equifite  in  conveying  the  legal  fi-ec 
hold,  in  order  to  make  a  good  tenant  to  the  pradpe^ 
is  removed  by  the  provifions  of  the  ftatute  14  Geo.  .l  lo- 
G.  20.  which  enafts,  with  a  retrofpedl  and  conformity 
to  tlie  ancient  ruk  of  law,  that,  though  the  legal  free-- 
hold  be  veiled  in  lefiee^j,  yet  thofe  who  are  entitled  to 
the  next  freehold  eiiate  In  remainder,  or  reverfion,  may 
make  a  good  tenant  to  tlie  tracipe  ;  and  that,  though 
the  deed  or  fine  which  creates  fuch  tenant  be  fuble- 
quent  to  the  judgment  of  recovery,  yet  if  it  be  in  the 
fame  term,  the  recovery  ftiall  be  valid  in  law  ;  and  that 
though  the  recovery  itfclf  do  not  appear  to  be  entered^ 
or  be  not  regularly  entered  on  record,  yet  .the  deed 
to  make  a  tenant  to  tlie  pracipe  and  declar;e  the  itfes^ 
of  the  recovery,  fiiall  after  a  poffeilion  of  20  years  be 
fufficient  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  purchafer  for  valuajble 
confideration,  .that  fuch  i-ecovery  was  duly  fuffered. 

Recoverv  of  perfons  drowned,  or  apparently  dead 
See  Re-amiiatioh,  and  the  articles- there  referred  to. 

RECREANT,  QovfA^viuyj.F'unt-hmrkd;  formerly 
a  w')rd  very  regroachfuL    See  Battel.. 

RECREMEjS!  r,  in  chcmiftry,  feme  fvipenfupui- 
maxter  fepai-ated  from  fome  other  that  is  ulsful ;  in* 
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Recrimina.  winch  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  fcorUt  fumy  and  e%crer 
ments. 

Redory.      ^^^C RIMINATION,  In  law,  an  accufation  brought 
■  by  the  accufed  againft  the  accufer  upon  the  fame  faft. 

RECRUITS,  in  military  affairs,  new-raifed  foldiers 
defigned  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who  have  loft 
their  lives  in  the  fervice,  or  who  are  difabled  by  age  or 
_  wounds. 

RECTANGLE,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  a  right- 
angled  parallelog*am.    See  Geometry. 

RECTIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  nothing  but 
the  repetition  of  a  diftillation  or  fublimation  feveral 
times,  in  order  to  render  the  fubftance  purer,  finer,  and 
freer  from  aqueous  and  earthy  parts. 

Rectification  of  Spirits.    See  Distillation. 

RECTIFIER,  in  navigation,  an  inftrument  confift- 
ing  of  two  parts,  which  are  two  circles,  either  laid  one 
upon,  or  let  into  the  other,  and  fo  faftened  together  in 
their  centres,  that  they  reprefent  tvi'o  compaffes,  one 
fixed,  the  other  moveable  ;  each  of  them  divided  into 
the  32  points  of  the  compafs,  and  360°,  and  numbered 
both  ways,  from  the  north  and  the  fouth,  ending  at 
the  caft  and  weft,  in  90^^. 

The  fixed  compafs  reprefents  the  horizon,  in  which 
the  north  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  compafs  are 
£xed  and  Immoveable. 

The  moveable  compafs  reprefents  the  marinei-'s  com- 
pafs ;  In  which-  the  north  and  all  other  points  are  liable 
to  variation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  moveable  compafs  Is  faftened  a 
filk  thread,  long  enough  to  reach  the  outfide  of  the 
fixed  compafs.  But  if  the  inftrument  be  made  of  wood, 
there  is  an  Index  inftead  of  the  thread. 

Its  Hfe  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  to 
reftify  the  courfe  at  fea  ;  having  the  amplitude  or  azi- 
muth given. 

RECTIFYING  the  Globe.  See  Geography, 
p.  656. 

RECTILINEAR,  In  geometry,  right-hned;  thus 
figures  whole  perimeter  confifts  of  right  lines,  are  faid 
to  be  reftilinear. 

RECTITUDE,  In  philofophy,  refers  either  to  the 
aft  of  judging  or  of  willing ;  and  therefore  whatever 
comes  imder  the  denomination  of  reftltude,  is  either 
what  is  tru€  or  what  is  good,  thefe  being  the  only  ob- 
jedls  about  which  the  mind  exercifes  its  two  faculties 
of  judging  and  willing. 

Moral  reftitude,  or  uprightnefs,  is  the  choofing  and 
purfuing  thofe  things  which  the  mind,  upon  due  inqui- 
ry and  attention,  cleariy  perceives  to  be  good ;  and 
avoiding  thofe  that  are  evil.    See  Moral  Philofophy. 

RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  feveral  perfons  whofe 
offices  are  very  different :  as,  i .  The  reftor  of  a  parifh 
is  a  clergyman  that  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parifti, 
and  poffeifes  all  the  tithes,  &c.  2.  The  fame  name  is 
alfo  given  to  the  chief  eleftive  officer  in  feveral  foreign 
imiverfitles,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris,  and  alfo.  in 
thofe  of  Scotland.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  head  maf- 
ter  of  large  ichools  in  Seotland,  as  in  the  high  fchool 
of  Edinburgh.  3.  P.edlor  is  alfo  iifed  in  feveral  convents 
for  the  fuperior  officer  who  governs  the  houfe  :  jftid  the 
Jefuits  give  this  name  to  the  fuperlors  of  fuch  of  their 
iioufes  as  are  either  feminaries  or  colleges. 

'  RECTORY,  a  parifti-church,  parfonage,  or  fpuitual 
living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  ;uid  glebes. 


Recurvi 
roftra. 
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Rtsctory  Is  alfo  fometlmes  ufed  foj*  the  reAor*$  Re^or 
manfion  or  parfonage-houfe. 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  laft  of  the 
large  inteftines  or  guts.    See  Amatomy,  n°  93. 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to  feveral 
pairs  of  mufcles,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  ftraightnefs 
of  their  fibres- 

RECUPERATORES,  among  the  Romans,  were 
commiflioners  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  private 
matters  in  difpute,  between  the  fubjefts  of  the  ftate 
and  foreigners,  and  to  take  care  that  the  former  had 
juftice  done  them.  It  came  at  laft  to  be  ufed  for  com- 
miffioners,  to  whom  the  prstor  referred  the  determi- 
nation of  any  afTalr  between  one  fubjcft  and  another. 

RECURRENTS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
veral large  branches  of  nerves  fent  out  by  the  par  va- 
gum  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  to  the  larynx, 

RECURVIROSTRA,  In  ornithology ;  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  grallae  of  Linnaeus,  and  that 
of  palmipedes  of  Pennant  and  Latham.    The  bill  is 
long,  fubulated,  bent  back,  fhai-p  and  flexible  at  the 
point.    The  feet  are  webbed,  and  furniftied  with  three 
toes  forwards,  and  a  ftiort  one  behind.    Mr  Latham 
notes  of  this  genus  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  Avofetta,  or 
the  one  commonly  known,  the  Americana,  and  the 
Alba.  This  laft,  it  is  probable,  has  fome  afRnity  to  the  - 
Americana.  The  recurvlroftra  avofetta  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  lapwing  in  body,  but  has  very  long  legs.  The 
fubftance  of  the  bill  is  foft,  and  almoft  membranous  at 
its  tip  ;  it  is  thin,  weak,  flender,  compreffed  horizontal- 
ly, and  incapable  of  defence  or  effort.    Thefe  birds  are 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  during  the  win- 
ter are  frequent  on  the  eaftern  fhores  of  Great  Britain. 
They  vifit  alfo  the  Severn,  and  fometlmes  the  pools  of 
Shropftilre.    They  feed  on  worms  and  infefts,  which 
they  fcoop  out  of  the  fand  with  their  bills.    They  lay 
two  eggs,  white,  with  a  greenlfti  hue,  and  large  fpots 
of  black  ;  thefe  eggs  arc  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's.-— 
They  are  found  alfo  in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  Ruffia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.  They  are  alfo  found  in  Siberia,  but 
oftener  about  the  fait  lakes  of  the  Tartarian  defert,  and 
about  the  Cafpian  fea.    They  are  found  likewife  on 
the  coafts  of  Picardy  in  France  in  April  and  Novem- 
ber, and  at  Orleans,  but  rarely.  In  breeding-time  they 
are  very  plentiful  on  the  coafts  of  Bas  Poiftou.  They 
do  not  appear  to  wander  farther  fouth  in  Europe  than 
Italy.    Whether  from  timidity  or  addrefs,  the  avefet 
ftiuns  fnares,  and  is  not  cafily  taken.    The  American 
avofet  is  rather  larger  and  longer  than  the  laft.  The 
bill  is  fimilar,  and  its  colour  black :  the  forehead  is 
duflfy  white :  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breaft,  arc  of  a  deep  cream-colour  :  the  lower  parts  of 
the  neck  behind  white :  the  back  is  black,  and  the  urf- 
der  parts  from  the  breaft  pure  white  :  the  wings  are 
partly  black,  partly  white,  and  partly  afti-coloured. 
Thefe  birds  inhabit  North  America,  and  were  found  by 
Dampier  in  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land.   See  Plate  CCCCXXXV. 

The  recurvlroftra,  or  fcolopax  alba,  is  about  1 4  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  its  colour  white,  the  inferior  coverts 
of  its  wings  duflcifti,  its  bill  orange,  its  legs  brown.  Ed- 
wards remarks,  that  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  bent  up- 
wards, as  in  the  avofet ;  its  bill  black  at  the  tip,  and 
orange  the  reft  of  its  length  j  all  the  plunwge  is  white, 

except 
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IVf^T'  ^^^^^^  *  °^  yellowifli  on  the  c^rest  quIUs  of  the  and  40  ;n  breadth. 
,  r*   J   ^i"??  3nd  of  the  tail.    Edwards  fuppofce,  that  the 

whitenefs  is  produced  by  the  cold  climate  of  Hudfon's 

Bay,  from  which  he  received  it,  and  that  they  refume 

their  brown  feathers  during  the  futnmer.  It  appears  that 

feveral  fpecies  of  this  bird  have  fpread  further  into  A- 

in erica,  and  have  even  reached  the  fouthern  provinces : 

for  Sloane  found  our  third  fpecies  in  Jamaica ;  and  Fer- 
nandez feems  to  indicate  two  of  them  in  New  Spain, 

by  the  names  chiquatototl  and  elotototl ;  the  foi-mer  being 

like  our  woodcock,  and  the  latter  lodging  under  the 

ftalks  of  maize. 

A  bird  of  this  kind)  Mr  Latham  fays,  was  fent  from 

Hudfon's  Bay,  and  from  the  figure,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  an  avofet :  hovs^ever,  in  Edwards's  plate,  the 

toes  appear  cloven  to  the  bottom  ;  a  circumftance  feem- 

ing  to  overturn  the  fuppofition,  and  only  to  be  authen- 
ticated when  other  fpecimens  fhall  have  come  under  the 
eye  of  the  well-informed  naturalift. 

RECUSANTS,  fuch  perfons  as  acknowledge  the 
pope  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  and  re- 
fufe  to  acknowledge  the  king's  fupremacy ;  who  are 
hence  called  Popt/h  recufants.  The  penal  laws  againft 
Papifts  are  now  aboliOied  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland ;  and 
in  all  probability  they  will  quickly  be  allowed  the  am- 
pleft  privileges. 

RED,  one  of  the  colours  called  ftmple  or  primary  : 
being  one  of  the  (hades  into  which  the  light  naturally 
divides  itfelfwhen  refrafted  through  a  prifm.  See  Chro- 
matics. 

Red,  in  dyeing,  fee  that  article.— Some  reckon  fix 
kinds  or  calls  of  red,  viz.  fcarlet-rcd,  crimfon-red,  mad- 
der-red, half-grain  red,  hvely  orange-red,  and  fcarlet  of 
cochineal :  but  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  can  be  but 
one  proper  fpecies  of  red  ;  namely,  the  refleaion  of  the 
hght  exaftly  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  is  refrafted  by  the 
prifm  ;  all  other  (hades  being  adulterations  of  that  pure 
colour,  with  yellow,  brown,  &:c. 

Red,  in  heraldry.    See  Gules. 

jRsD-BtrcI.    See  MuscicAPA,  n'' 7. 

RED-BreaJl,in  ornithology.    See  Motacilla. 

RED-JSook  of  the  exchequer,  an  ancient  record  or 
manufcript  volume,  in  the  keeping  of  the  king's  re- 
membrancer, containing  divers  mifcellany  treatifes  re- 
lating to  the  times  before  the  conqueft. 

RED-Lead.    See  Chemistry,  n°  1 2 13. 

Red  Precipitate  of  Mercury.  See  Chemistry,  n° 
764- 

REB-Rufioy  or  Link  Rujfta,  a  province  of  Poland, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Upper  Poland,  on  the  north 
by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft  by  the  country  of  the  Little 
Tartars,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Moldavia,  Tranfylvania, 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.  It  comprehends  Ruflia  pro- 
perly fo  called,  Volhinia,  and  PodoHa.  It  is  about 
650  miles  in  length,  and  from  150  to  250  in  breadth. 
It  confifts  chiefly  of  large  fields,  but  httle  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and 
becaufe  there  is  no  water-carriage.  It  had  the  name 
of  Red  RuJJia,  from  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  its  inha- 
bitants.  Ruflia,,  properly  fo  called,  comprehends  the 
three  palatinates  of  Leopol  or  Lemburg,  Belflco,  and 
Chelm. 

Red- Sea,  or  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  much  celebrated  in  fa 


cred  hiftory,  feparates  Arabia  from  Upper  Ethiopia 
aad  part  of  Egypt.    This  fea  is  350  leagues  in  length 
Vot.  XVI.  Part  L 
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As  no  river  falls  into  it  of  fufli-  RcfJ  Ses. 
cient  force  to  counteraft  the  influence  of  the  tide,'  it  is  "'  v  "  ■' 
more  affefted  by  the  motions  of  the  great  ocean  than 
any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude.    It  ' 
is  not  much  expofed  to  tempefts :  the  winds  afually 
blow  from  north  to  fouth,  and  being  periodical,  like 
the  rnonfoons  of  India,  invariably  determine  the  feafon 
of  failing  into  or  out  of  this  fea.   It  is  divided  into  two 
gulphs  ;  that  to  the  eaft  was  called  the  Mlanitic  gulph, 
from  the  city  jElana  at  the  north  end  of  it ;  and  that 
to  the  weft  the  Heroopolitic,  from  the  city  of  Heroopo-  • 
lis ;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  Arabia,  and  the 
latter  to  Egypt. 

Mr  Bruce  has  made  many  obfervations  on  this  fea, 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.— With  regard  to  the  name, 
he  fays  it  was  certainly  derived  from  Edom  or  Efau 
the  fon  of  Jacob  ;  though  in  another  place  he  fays,  he 
wonders  that  writers  have  not  rather  fuppofed  it  to 
have  got  the  epithet  of  Red,  from  the  colour  of  the 
fand  on  its  coafts,  than  for  other  reafons  they  have  al- 
leged.   With  regard  to  any  redncfs  in  the  water  itfelf, 
or  in  the  bottom,  which  fome  have  afl^erted,  our  travel- 
ler aflures  us  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  alTign  a  reafon  for  the  Hebrew  name  of  it, 
which  iignifies  the  Sea  of  Weeds ;  as  he  never  faw  a 
weed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  it.    «'  Indeed, 
(fays  he)  upon  the  flighteft  confideration,  it  will  occur 
to  any  one,  that  a  narrow  gulph,  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  monfoons,  blowing  from  contrary 
poirits  fix  months  each  year,  would  have  too  much  agi- 
tation to  produce  fuch  vegetables,  feldom  found  but  in 
ftagnant  waters,  and  feldom,  if  ever,  found  in  fait  ones. 
My  opinion  then  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees 
or  plants  of  white  coral,  fpread  everywhere  over  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  perfeftly  in  imitation  of  plants 
on  land,  that  the  fea  has  obtained  this  name. — I  faw 
one  of  thefe,  which,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw 
out  ramifications  of  an  almoft  circular  form,  meafuring 
26  feet  every  way." 

Our  author  has  alfo  made  many  ufeful  obfervations 
on  the  navigation  of  this  fea.  "  All  the  weftern  (hore 
(he  fays)  is  bold,  and  has  more  depth  of  water  than 
the  eaft ;  but  on  this  fide  there  is  neither  anchoring 
ground  nor  fhoals.  It  is  rocky,  with  a  confiderable 
depth  of  water  everywhere  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
funken  rocks,  which,  though  notvifible,  are  fufficiently 
near  the  furface  to  deftroy  a  large  fhip."  The  caufe  of 
this,  in  Mr  Bruce's  opinion,  is,  that  the  mountains  on 
the  fide  of  Abyflinia  and  Egypt  are  all  of  hard  ftone, 
porphyry,  many  different  kinds  of  marble,  granite,  ala- 
bafter,  and  bafaltes.  Thefe  being  all  compofed  of  fo- 
lid  materials,  therefore,  can  part  with  very  little  duft 
or  fand,  which  might  otherwife  be  blown  from  them 
into  the  fea.  On  the  oppofite  coaft,  viz.  that  of  He. 
jaz  and  Tahamah,  on  the  Arabian  fide,  the  whole  con- 
fifts of  moving  fands ;  a  large  quantity  of  which  is 
blown  from  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  diy  winter  monfoons; 
which  being  lodged  among  the  rocks  on  that  fide,  and 
confined  there  by  the  north-eaft  or  fummer  monfoon, 
which  is  in  a  contrary  direftion,  hinders  them  from  co- 
ming over  to  the  Egyptian  fide.  Hence  the  weftern 
coaft  is  full  of  funk  rocks  for  want  ©f  fand  to  cover 
them,  with  which  they  would  otherwife  become  iflands. 
They  are  naked  and  bare  all  round,  with  ftiarp  points 
like  fpears ;  while,  on  the  eaft-lide,  every  rock  becomes 
^  ao 
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Red  Sea.  an  ifland,  and  every  two  or  three  iflands  become  an 
V  harbour.  On  the  ends  of  the  principal  of  thefe  har- 
bours  the  people  have  piled  up  great  heaps  of  ftones 
to  ferve  as  fignals  :  "  and  it  is  In  thefe  (fays  Mr  Bruce) 
that  the  large  velTels  from  Cairo  to  Jidda,  equal  in  fize 
to  our  large  74  gun-fhips  (but  from  the  cifterns  of  ma- 
fon-work  built  within  for  holding  water,  I  fuppofe 
double  their  weight),  after  navigating  their  portion  of 
the  channel  in  the  day-time,  come  fafely  and  quietly  to 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  In  thefe  little  har- 
bours pafs  the  night,  to  fail  into  the  channel  again  next 
morning." 

'  The  weftern  channel  of  the  Red  Sea  was  chofen,  m 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  track  of  the  Indian 
and  African.  Thefe  monarchs  ere6ted  a  great  number 
of  cities  all  along  the  weftern  coaft  ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  we  do  not  hear 
that  It  was  ever  abandoned  on  account  of  them. 

From  the  obfervatlons  made  by  our  author  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  undertakes  to  point  out 
a  fafe  paflage  for  large  ftiips  to  the  gulph  of  Suez,  fo 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
own  courfe  themfelves,  without  trufting  Implicitly  to 
fhe  pilots  they  meet  with,  who  are  often  very  ignorant 
of  their  profeffion.    This  fea,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
may  be  divided  Into  four  parts,  of  which  the  channel 
occupies  two,  till  near  the  latitude  of  26^,  or  that  of 
Coffair,    On  the  weft  It  Is  deep  water,  with  many 
rocks  ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  full  of  iflands,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.     Between  tliefe  iflands  there  are 
channels  and  harbours  of  deep  water,^  where  flilps  may 
be  protefted  in  any  wind ;  but  a  pilot  is  neceffary  In 
falling  among  thefe  from  Mocha  to  Suez,  and  the  voy- 
age befides  can  be  continued  only  during  part  of  the 
day.    Ships  bound  to  Suez  without  the  confent  of  the 
IherifFe  of  Mecca,  that  is,  without  any  Intention  of  fell- 
ing their  cargo  at  Jidda,  or  paying  cuftom  there,  ought 
to  take  In  their  frefli  water  at  Mocha ;  or  if  there  be 
any  reafon  againft  this,  a  few  hours  will  carry  them  to 
Azab  or  Saba  on  the  Aby£fmlan  coaft,  where  they  may 
be  plentifully  fupplled  :  but  it  muft  be  remembered, 
**  that  the  people  here  are  Galla,  the  moft  treacherous 
and  villanous  wretches  on  earth."     Here  not  only 
water  may  be  procured,  but  plenty  of  flieep,  goats, 
with  fome  myrrh,  and  incenfe  in  the  proper  feafon.— 
Great  caution,  however,  muft  be  ufed  in  dealing  with 
the  people,  as  even  thofe  of  Mocha,  who  are  abfolutely 
necefl'ary  to  them  in  their  commercial  dealings,  cannot 
truft  them  without  furcty  or  hoftages.  Not  many  years 
ago,  the  furgeon  and  mate  of  the  Elgin  Eaft  India- 
man,  with  feveral  other  failors,  were  murdered  by  thefe 
'  fdva^es  as  they  went  afliore  to  purchafe  myrrh,  though 
they  had  a  letter  of  fafe  conduct  from  the  fhekh. 

To  fuch  as  do  not  want  to  be  known,  our  author 
recommends  a  low  black  Ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia, 
named  Camarari,  In  latitude  1 5*^  30'.  It  is  dlftingulfli- 
ed  by  a  white  houfe  or  fortrefs  on  the  weft  end  of  It ; 
where  water  Is  to  be  had  In  ftlU  greater  plenty  than  at 
Azab  ;  but  no  provlfions,  or  fuch  only  as  are  very  bad, 
can  be  procured.  If  It  is  neceffary  not  to  be  feen  at 
all  on  the  coaft,  the  ifland  of  Fooflit  is  recommended 
by  our  author  as  having  excellent  water,  with  a  faint 
or  monk,  whofe  office  is  to  keep  the  wells  clean.  This 
is  one  of  the  chain  of  iflands  which  ftretches  almoft 
acrofs  the  gulph  from  Lohela  to  Mafuah,  aad  from  ac« 
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tual  obfervatlon  by  Mr 'Bruce,  is  found  to  be  fituatcd  Red  Sj 

in  N.  Lat.  15'^  59'  43  ".  E.  Long.  42^  47'.     From  ^ 

this  to  Yambo  there  is  a  fafe  watering-place  ;  and  there 
is  an  abfolute  neceflity  for  having  a  pilot  before  you 
come  to  Ras  Mahomet ;  becaufe,  over  the  J£lanitlc 
gulph,  the  mountains  of  Aucha,  and  the  Cape  itfeif, 
there  is  often  a  thick  haze  which  lafts  for  many  days 
together,  and  a  number  of  ftiips  are  loft  by  miftaking 
the  eaftern  bay  or  ^lanltic  gulph  for  the  entrance  of 
the  gulph  of  Suez  ;  the  former  has  a  ridge  of  rocks 
nearly  acrofs  it.    After  reaching  Sheduan,  a  large 
Ifland,  about  three  leagues  farther  in  a  north  by  weft 
direftlon,  there  Is  a  bare  rock  diftinguiftied  by  no  par- 
ticular name  ;  but  fo  fituated  that  ftiips  ought  not  to 
come  within  three  leagues  of  it.    This  rock  Is  to  be 
left  to  the  weftward  at  the  diftance  juft  mentioned  ;  af- 
ter pafllng  which  you  meet  with  flioals  forming  a 
pretty  broad  channel,  with  foundings  from  15  to  30 
fathoms  ;  and  again,  on  ftanding  direftly  for  Tor,  there 
are  two  other  oval  fands  with  funk  rocks  in  the  chan- 
nel, between  which  you  are  to  fteer.    Tor  may  be 
known  at  a  diftance  by  two  hills  that  ftand  near  the 
water  fide  ;  which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  feen  fix 
leagues  off^.    Juft  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  thefe  is  the  town 
and  harbour,  where  there  are  fome  palm-trees  about  the 
houfes,  the  more  rematkable,  as  being  the  firft  that  are 
feen  on  the  coaft.    The  foundings  in  the  way  to  Tor 
harbour  are  clean  and  regular  ;  "  and,  by  giving  the 
beacon  a  fmall  birth  on  the  larboard  hand,  you  may 
haul  In  a  little  to  the  northward,  and  anchor  in  five  or 
fix  fathom."    In  fpring-tides,  it  is  high  water  at  Tor 
nearly  about  1 2  o'clock  :  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph 
there  Is  no  perceptible  tide,  but  at  the  fides  it  runs  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  two  knots  in  the  hour.    Tor  it- 
feif is  but  a  fmall  village,  with  a  convent  of  monks  be- 
longing to  thofe  of  Mount  Sinal.    It  was  taken  by 
Don  John  de  Caftro,  and  fortified  foon  after  its  dlfco- 
very  by  the  Portuguefe ;  but  has  never  fince  been  a 
place  of  any  confideratlon  ;  ferving  now  only  for  a  wa- 
tering place  to  the  flilps  trading  to  or  from  Suez.— 
From  this  place  there  Is  a  diftin£l  view  of  mounts  Ho- 
reb  and  Sinai,  which  appear  above  and  behind  the 
others,  with  their  tops  frequently  covered  with  fnow  In 
the  winter. 

Mr  Bruce  next  proceeds  to  confider  fome  queftions 
which  may  be  reckoned  matters  of  curlofity  rather  than 
any  thing  elfe.    One  of  thefe  is  concerning  the  level  of 
the  water  of  this  fea  itfeif,  which  has  been  fuppofed  fe- 
veral feet  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean.    "  To  this 
(fays  our  author)  I  anfwer,  that  the  fad  has  been  fup- 
pofed to  be  fo  by  antiquity,  and  alleged  as  a  reafon, 
why  Ptolemy's  canal  was  made  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Heroopolitic  gulph  rather  than  brought  due  north 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  ;  in  which  laft  cafe  it  was 
feared  it  would  fubmerge  a  great  part  of  Afia  Minor. 
But  who  has  ever  attempted  to  verify  this  by  experi- 
ment ?  or  who  Is  capable  of  fettling  the  dift'erence  of  le- 
vels, amounting,  as  fuppofed,  to  fome  feet  and  inches, 
between  two  points  120  miles  diftant  from  each  other, 
over  a  defert  that  has  no  fettled  furface,  but  is  chan- 
ging its  height  every  day  ?  Befides,  fince  all  feas  are  in 
faft  but  one,  what  Is  it  that  hinders  the  Indian  ocean 
to  flow  to  its  level  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  the  Indian 
ocean  up  ?  Till  this  laft  branch  of  tbe  queftion  is  refol- 
vcd,  I  fliall  take  it  for  granted  that  bo  fuch  difference 
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?Hc<!  Sea  df  level  exifis,  whatever  Ptolemy's  engineers  might  have 
I!       pretended  to  him;  becauf*;,  to  fuppofe  it  faft,  is  to  fup- 
K-eddle.   ^^^^  ^j^^  violation  of  one  very  material  law  of  nature." 

The  next  thing  confidered  by  our  author  is  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Ifraelitcs  through  the  Red  Sea.  At  the 
place  where  he  fuppofes  the  paffage  to  have  been,  the 
fea  is  not  quite  four  leagues  broad,  fo  that  it  might  ea- 
fily  have  been  croffed  in  one  night  v^^thout  any  miracle. 
There  is  about  14  fathom  vi^ater  in  the  channel,  and  9 
at  the  fides,  with  good  anchorage  everywhere  ;  the  far- 
theft  fide  is  a  low  fandy  coaft,  and  a  very  eafy  landing 
place.  "  The  draught  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulph 
(fays  he)  given  by  Dr  Pococke,  is  very  erroneous  in 
every  part  of  it.  It  was  propofed  to  Mr  Niebuhr,  when 
in  Egypt,  to  inquire  upon  the  fpot,  whether  there  were 
not  fome  ridges  of  rocks  where  th€  water  was  fhallow, 
To  that  aa  army  at  particular  times  might  pafs  over? 
Secondly,  whether  the  Etefian  winds,  which  blow 
ftrongly  all  fummer  from  the  north-weft,  could  not 
blow  fo  violently  againft  the  fea,  as  to  keep  it  back  on 
a  heap,  fo  that  the  Ifraelitea  might  have  paffed  with- 
out a  miracle  ?  And  a  copy  of  thefe  queries  was  left 
for  me  to  join  my  inquiries  likewife.  But  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were  who  propofed 
thefe  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  atten- 
tion to  folve  them.  If  the  Etefian  winds,  blowing  from 
the  north-weft  in  fummer,  could  heap  up  the  fea  as  a 
"wall  on  the  right  or  to  the  fouth,  of  50  feet  high, 
-ftill  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on 
the  left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Befides,  water  ftanding 
in  that  pofition  for  a  day,  muft  have  loft  the  nature  of 
a  fluid.  Whence  came  that  cohefion  of  particles  that 
hindered  that  wall  to  efcape  at  the  fides  ?  This  is  as 
great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Mofes.  If  the  Etefian  winds 
had  done  this  once,  they  muft  have  repeated  it  many  a 
time  before  and  fince,  from  the  fame  caufes.  Yet  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  fays,  the  Troglodytes,  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants of  that  very  fpot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
to  fon,  from  their  very  earheft  and  remoteft  ages,  that 
once  this  divifion  of  the  fea  did  happen  there ;  and  that, 
after  leaving  the  bottom  fome  time  dry,  the  fea  again 
came  back  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.  The  words 
of  this  author  are  of  the  moft  remarkable  kind.  We 
cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve- 
lation. He  knew  not  Mofes,  nor  fays  a  word  about 
Pharaoh  and  his  hoft  ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the 
divifion  of  the  fea  in  words  nearly  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
of  Mofes,  from  the  mouths  of  unbiaffed  undefigning 
pagans." 

RsD'Shank,  in  ornithology.    See  Scolopax. 
RsD-Starf,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla. 
RRo-W'tng.  SeeTuRDus. 

REDANS,  in  field  fortification.  See  the  article 
Redens. 

REDDENDUM,  in  law,  is  ufed  fubftantively  for 
the  claufe  in  a  leafe  wherein  the  rent  is  referved  to  the 
leftor.  Tlie  proper  place  for  it  is  next  after  the  limita- 
tion of  eftate. 

REDDI no,  was  the  third  part  of  the  facrifice  of 
the  heathens,  and  confuted  of  the  folemn  adt  of  putting 
in  again  the  entrails  of  the  viAims,  after  they  had  been 
religioufly  infpeftcd.    See  Sacrifice. 

REDDLE,  a  foft,  heavy,  red  marie,  of  great  ufe 
in  colouring  j  and  being  walhed  and  freed  from  fand, 
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is  often  fold  by  our  druggifts  under  the  name  of  lole  Redentp* 
armenic. 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  a  faculty  or  right  of  re-Rej^^'Jti^n,! 
entering  upon  lands,  &c.  that  have  been  fold  and  af- 
figned,  upon  reimburfing  the  purchafe-money  with  le- 
gal cofts. 

Redemption,  in  theology,  denotes  the  recovery  of 
mankind  from  fin  and  death,  by  the  obedience  and  fa- 
crifice of  Chrift,  who  on  this  account  is  called  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  ivorld.    See  Theology. 

REDENS,  Redans,  or  Redant^  in  fortification,  a 
kind  of  work  indented  in  form  of  the  teeth  of  a  faw, 
with  faliant  and  re-entering  angles  ;  to  the  end  that  one 
part  may  flank  or  defend  another.  It  is  likewife  called 
faiv-ivork  and  indented  work.  The  lines  or  faces  in  this 
flank  one  another. 

Redens  are  ufed  in  fortifying  walls,  where  It  is  not 
neceffary  to  be  at  the  expence  of  building  baftions ; 
as  when  they  ftand  on  the  fide  of  a  river  running 
through  a  garrifon  town,  a  marfti,  the  fea,  &c.  But  the 
fault  of  fuch  fortification  is,  that  the  befiegers  from  one 
battery  may  ruin  both  the  fides  of  the  tenaille  or  front 
of  a  place,  and  make  an  aflault  without  fear  of  being 
enfiladed,  fince  the  defences  are  mined.  The  parapet 
of  the  corridor  is  likewife  often  redented  or  carried  oa 
by  the  way  of  redens.  The  redens  was  ufed  before 
baftions  were  invented,  and  fome  people  think  them  pre- 
ferable. 

RED  I  (Francis),  an  Italian  phyficlan  and  polite 
fcholar,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  Tufcany  in  1626.  His 
ingenuity  and  learning  recommended  him  to  the  ofEce 
of  firft  phyficlan  to  Ferdinand  II.  duke  of  Tufcany  ; 
and  he  contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  compiling  of 
the  Diftionary  of  La  Crufca.  He  wrote  upon  vipers, 
upon  the  generation  of  infefts,  and  compofed  a  good 
deal  of  poetry.  All  his  writings  are  in  Italian  ;  and 
his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Diftionary  of  La  Crufca  have  often  cited  them  as  ftan- 
dards  of  perfeflion.    He  died  in  1697. 

REDOUBT,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  fquare  fort, 
without  any  defence  but  in  front  ;  ufed  in  trenches, 
lines  of  circumvallation,  contravallation,  and  approach  ; 
as  alfo  for  the  lodgings  of  corps-de-gard,  and  to  de- 
fend paflages. 

REDUCTION,  in  the  fchools,  a  manner  of  bring- 
ing a  term  or  propofition,  which  was  befoi-e  oppofite  to 
fome  other,  to  be  equivalent  to  it. 

Reduction,  in  arithmetic,  that  rule  whereby  num- 
bers  of  diff^erent  denominations  are  brought  into  one  de- 
nomination.   See  Arithmetic. 

Reduction  of  Equalions,  in  algebra,  is  the  clearing 
them  from  all  fuperfluous  quantities,  bringing  them  to 
their  loweft  terms,  and  feparating  the  known  from  the 
unknown,  till  at  length  only  the  unknown  quantity  is 
found  on  one  fide,  and  known  ones  on  the  other.  The 
reduction  of  an  equation  is  the  laft  part  of  the  refolu- 
tion  of  the  problem.    See  Algebra. 

Reduction  of  a  figure,  defign,  or  draught,  is  the 
making  a  copy  thereof,  either  larger  or  fmaller  thaa 
the  original ;  ftill  preferving  the  form  and  proportion.  ' 
The  great  ufe  of  the  proportional  compafles  is  the  re- 
du6tion  of  figures,  &c.  whence  they  are  called  compajfes 
of  redu8ion.    See  the  article  Compass. 

There  are  various  methods  of  reducing  figures,  &;c, 
£  z  the 
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Rcdu6lion  tiie  moft  .^afy  is  by  means  of  the  pentagraph,  or  paral- 

^11       kloffram  1  but  this  hath  itsdefefts.  See  the  article  Pen- 
Redundant.      °  .  , 
TAGRAPH. 

The  beft  and  moft  ufnal  methods  of  reduftion  are  as 
^j^^^  follow:  1.  To  reduce  a  figure,  as  ABCDE  (n°i.), 
ccccxxxvj^to  a  lefs  compafs.  About  the  middle  of  the  figure, 
as  z,  pitch  on  a  point,  and  from  this  point  draw  lines 
to  its  fcveral  angles  A,  B,  C,  &c.  then  drawing  the 
line  a  b  parallel  to  AB,  b  c  parallel  to  BC,  &c.  you  will 
have  the  figure  abc  de  fimilar  to  ABCDE. 

If  the  figure  ab  c  de  had  been  required  to  be  enlarged, 
there  needed  nothing  but  to  produce  the  lines  from  the 
point  beyond  the  angles,  as  a  D,  z  C,  &c.  and  to  draw 
lines,  viz.  DC,  CB,  &c.  parallel  to  the  fides  d  Cy  cl. 
Sec. 

2.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  the  angle  of  proportion, 
fiippofe  tlie  figure  ABCDE  (n^z.)  required  to  be  di- 
minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  the  line  AB  to  a  b 
(003.),  draw  the  indefinite  hne  GH  (n°4.),  and 
frofn  G  to  H  fet  off  the  line  AB.  On  G  defcribe 
the  arch  HI.  Set  off  the  hne  a  i  as  a  chord  on  HI, 
and  draw  GI.  Then  with  the  angle  IGH,  you  have 
all  the  meafures  of  the  figure  to  be  drawn.  Thus  to 
lay  down  the  point  c,  take  the  interval  BC,  and  upon 
the  point  G  defcribe  the  arch  KL.  Alfo  on  the  point 
G  defcribe  MN ;  and  upon  A,  with  the  diftance  MN, 
defcribe  an  arch  cutting  the  preceding  one  in  c,  which 
will  determine  the  fide  b  c.  And  after  the  fame  manner 
are  the  other  fides  and  angles  to  be  defcribed.  The 
fame  procefs  will  alfo  ferve  to  enlarge  the  figure. 

3.  To  reduce  a  figure  by'a  fcale.  Meafure  all  the 
fides  of  the  figure,  as  ABCDE  (n°  2.)  by  a  fcale, 
and  lay  down  the  fame  meafures  refpeAively  from  a 
fmaller  fcale  in  the  proportion  required. 

4.  To  reduce  a  map,  defign,  or  figure,  by  fquares. 
Divide  the  original  into  little  fquares,  and  divide  a  frelh 
paper  of  the  dimenfions  required  into  the  fame  number 
of  fquares,  which  are  to  be  larger  or  Icfs  than  the  for- 
mer, as  the  map  is  to  be  enlarged  or  diminifhed.  This 
done  in  every  fquare  of  the  fecond  figure,  draw  what 
you  find  in  its  correfpondeat  one  in  the  firft. 

Reduction,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  bringing  back  me- 
taUine  fubftances  which  have  been  changed  into  fcorise 
or  aflies,  or  otherwife  divefted  of  their  metallic  form, 
into  their  natural  and  original  ftate  of  metals  again. 
See  Metallurgy, /i3^»2 ;  and  Chemistry,  n*^  140. 
and  320. 

Reduction,  in  furgery,  denotes  an  operation  where- 
by a  diflocated,  luxated,  or  fractured  bone,  is  rellored 
to  its  former  ftate  or  place. 

REDUNDANCY,  a  fault  in  difcourfe,  confiHin^ 
in  the  ufe  of  a  fuperfluity  of  words.  Words  perfedi- 
ly  fynonymous  ajre  redundant,  a»d  ought  to  be  re- 
trenched. 

REDUNDANT,  in  mufic.  What  the  French'  call 
une  accord /uper/Iue,  which  we  have  tranflated  a  redun- 
dant chord  in  the  article  Music  (from  D'Alembert), 
has  by  others  been  rendered  a  chord  extremely  Jharp,  as 
in  the  tranfiation  of  Rameau's  Principle?  of  Compofi- 
tion.  Their  nature  will  be  beft  underftood  by  a  few 
examples,  and  an  account  of  the.  number  of  tQnes,  femi- 
tones,  or  lefler  intervals,  contained  in  each. 

The  fecond  redundant  is  compofed  of  a  major  tone, 
and  a  minor  femitone;  as  from  fa  to  fal  {harp.  Its  pro- 
portion  is  as  64  to  75. 


The  third  redundant  confifts  of  two  tones  and  a  femi- 
tone, as  fa^  la,  (harp.    Its  proportion  is  as  96  to  125. 

The  fourth  redundant  is  the  fame  with  the  tritone. 

From  thefe  examples  compared  with  the  fame  inter- 
vals in  their  natural  ftate,  the  reader  may  form  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  redundant. 

REE,  Reis,  or  Resy  a  little  Portuguefe  coin.  See 
MoNEY-Table. 

REED,  in  botany.    See  Arundo  and  Bamboo. 

There  are  two  forts  of  reeds,  fays  Haffelquitt,  grow- 
ing near  the  Nile.  One  of  them  has  fcarce  any  branch- 
es ;  but  is  furnifhed  with  numerous  leaves^  which  are 
narrow,  fmooth,  channelled  on  the  upper  furfacc  ;  and 
the  plant  is  about  1 1  feet  high.  The  Egyptians  make 
ropes  ©f  the  leaves.  They  lay  them  in  water  like  hemp^ 
and  then  make  them  into  good  ftrong  cables.  Thefe, 
with  the  bark  of  the  date-tree,  form  almoft'  the  only 
cable  ufed  in  the  Nile.  The  other  fort  is  of  great  con« 
fequence.  It  is  a  fmall  reed,  about  two  or  three  feet 
high,  full  branched,  with  ftibrt,  fliarp,  lancet-fhaped 
leaves.  The  roots,  which  are  as  thick  as  the  ftem, 
creep  and  mat  themfelves  together  to  a  confiderable  dF- 
ftance.  This  plant  feems  ufelefs  in  common  life  :  but 
to  it,  continues  the  learned  author,  is  the  very  foil  of 
Egypt  owing  :  for  the  matted  roots  have  ftopped  the 
earth  which  floated  in  the  waters,  and  thus  formed,  out 
of  the  fea,  a  country  that  is  habitable* 

Fire-REEDS.    See  FiRE-Ship, 

Reed,  a  term  in  the  weft  of  England  for  the  ftraw 
ufed  by  thatehers,  which  is  wheat  ftraw  finely  combed, 
confifting  of  ftiff",  unbruifed,  and  unbroken  ftalks  of 
great  length,  carefully  feparated  from  the  ftraw  ufed 
for  fodder  by  the  threfher,  and  bound  in  ftieaves  ©r 
nitches,  each  of  which  weighs  28  lb.  and  are  fold  from 
21  s.  to  31  s.  per  hundred- nitches,  according  to  the 
feafon.  This  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of 
thatching,  as  it  gives  a  finilh  to  the  work  which- cannot 
be  attained  by  ftraw,  rough  and  tumbled  together, 
without  any  feparation  of  the  long .  and  fliort :  it  alfo 
is  a  readier  mode  of  working. 

REEF,  a  term  in  ■  navigation.    When  there  is  a  ^ 
great  gale  of  wind,  they  commonly  roll  up  part  of  the 
fail  belew,  that  by  this  means  it  may  become  the  nar- 
rower, and  not  draw  fo  much  wind  }  which  contra61:=.- 
ing  or  taking  up  the  fail  they  call  &  reefy  or  reefing  the 
fad  .•  fo  alfo  when  ;a  top-mafl  is  fprungy  as  they  call  it, , 
that  is,  when  it  is  cracked^  or  almoft'  broken  in  the  cap, 
they  cut  off"  the  lower  piece  that  was  near  broken  off, 
and  fetting  the  other  part,  now  much  ftiorter,-  in  the 
ftep  again,  they  call  it  a  reefed  top'maji. 

REEL,  in  the  manufadlories,  a  machine  ferving  for. 
the  office  of  reeling.  Tliere  are  various  kinds  of  reels  %  . 
fome  very  fimple,  others  very  comples. 

REELING,  in  the  manufadlories,  the  winding  of 
filk,  cotton,  or  the  Uke,  into  a  flcai«,  or  upon  a  button,  , 
to  prevent  its  entanghng.    It  i»  alfo  ufed  for  the  charw 
ging  or  difcharging  of  bobbins,  or  quills,  to.  ufe  them  in  ; 
the  manufacture  of  different  ftuffs,  as  thread,  filk,  cot- 
ton, &c.    Reeling  is  performed  in  different  ways,  and  i 
on  different  engines. . 

REEVING,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the  putting  a  rope 
through  a  block  :  hence  to  pidl  a  rope  out  of  a  block 
is  called  unreeving. 

RE-EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  a  fecond  pay- 
jnent  of  the  pric«  of  exchange,  or  rather  the  price  of 
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«o»  a  new  exchange  due  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  that  comes 
to  be  protefted,  and  to  be  refunded  the  bearer  by  the 
drawer  or  indorfer. 

REFECTION,  among  ecclefiaftlcs,  a  fpare  meal  or 
repaft,  juft  fufficing  for  the  fupport  of  life  :  hence  the 
hall  in  convents,  and  other  communities,  where  the 
monks,  nuns,  &c.  take  their  refedlions  or  meals  in  com- 
mon, is  called  the  ref^ory. 

REFERENCE,  in  writing,  &c.  a  mark  relative  to 
another  fimilar  one  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  where  fomething  omitted  in  the  text  is  added, 
and  which  is  to  be  inferted  either  in  reading  or  copy- 
ing- 

REFINING,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  purifying  a 
thing  ;  including  not  only  the  effaying  or  refining  of 
metals,  but  likewife  the  depuration  or  clarification  of 
liquors.  See  Metallurgy,  Part  II.  Clarification  ; 
and  Pharmacy. 

Gold  and  filver  may  be  refined  by  feveral  methods, 
•which  are  all  founded  on  the  effential  properties  of  thefe 
metals,  and  acquire  different  names  according  to  their 
kinds.  Thus,  for  inftance,  gold  having  the  property 
which  no  other  metal,  not  even  filver,  has  of  refitting 
i  the  a£tion  of  fulphur,  of  antimony,  of  nitrous  acid,  of 

marine  acidi  may  be  purified  by  thefe  agents  from  all 
other  metaUic  fubftances,  and  confequently  may  be  re- 
fined. Thefe  operations  are  diftinguifhed  by  proper 
names,  as  purification  of  gold  by  antimony,  patting,  concen- 
^ee  Part' (rated  parting,-  dry  parting*.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  as 
filver  has  the  property,  which  the  imperfeil  metals 
have  not,  of  refilling  the  a6iion  of  nitre,  it  may  be  re- 
fined by  this  fait :  but  the  term  refining  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver  by  lead  in 
the  cupel. 

This  is  performed  by  the  deflruftion,  vitrification, 
and  fcorification,  of  all  the  extraneous  and  deftru6tlblc 
metallic  fubftances  with  which  they  are  all  allayed. 

As  none  but  the  perfeft  metals  can  refill  the  com- 
bined a6lIon  of  air  and  fire,  without  lofing  their  in- 
flammable principle,  and  being  changed  into  earthy  or 
vitreous  matters,  incapable  of  remaining  any  longer  uni- 
ted with  fubftances  in  a  metallic  ftate,  there  is  then  a 
poffibility  of  purifying  gold  and  filver  from  all  allay  of 
imperfed  metals  merely  by  the  aftion  of  fire  and  air  ; 
only  by  keeping  them  fufed  till  all  the  allay  be  deftroy- 
cd  :  but  this  purification  would  be  very  expenfive,  from 
the  great  confumption  of  fuel,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
tedious.  Silver  allayed  with  copper  has  been  expofed 
longer  than  60  hours  to  a  glafs-houfe  fire  -without  be- 
ing perfe£lly  refined  :.  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
when  a  fmall  quantity  only  of  imperfeft  metal  remains 
united  with  gold  or  filver,  it  is  covered  and  protefted 
from  tlte  aftion  of  the  air,  which  is  necelfary  for  the 
combuftion  of  the  imp^erfeft  metals,  as  of  all  combufti- 
ble  matters* 

This  refining  of  goW^and  filver  merely  by  the  a<5lion 
of  fire^  which  was  the  oiJy  method  anciently  known, 
was  very  long,  difficult,  expeniive,  and  Imperfeft  ;  but 
a  much  fhorter  and  more  advantageous  method  has  been 
difcovered.  This  method  confifts  in  adding  to  the  al- 
layed gold  and  filver  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  in 
cxpofing  afterwards  this  mixture  to  the  a6lion  of  the 
fire.  Lead  is  one  of  the  metals  which  lofea  molt 
quickly  and  eafily  a  fufficient  quantity  of  its  inflammable 
principle  to  ceafe  t©  be  in  a  metallic  ftate-;  but),  at  th? 
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fame  time,  this  metal  has  the  remarkable  property  of  Refin 
retaining,  notwithilauding  the  aftion  of  the  fire,  enough  *~ 
of  this  fame  inflammable  principle  to  be  very  eafily 
melted  into  a  vitrified  and  powerfully  vitrifying  matter, 
called  litharge. 

The  lead  then  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  gold  and 
filver  to  be  refined,  or  which  happens  naturally  to  be 
mixed  with  thefe  metals,  produces  in  their  refining  the 
followino'  advantages:  1.  By  increafing  the  proportion" 
of  imperfe£l  metals,  it  prevents  them  from  being  fo- 
well  covered  and  protefted  by  the  perfeft  metals. — = 
2.  By  uniting  with  thefe  imperfeft  metals,  it  commu- 
nicates to  them  a  property  it  has  of  lofing  very  eafily  a 
great  part  of  its  inflammable  principle.  3.  By  its  vi- 
trifying and  fufing  property  which  it  exereifes  with  all  ~ 
its  force  upon  the  calcined  and  naturally  refraftory  parts  • 
of  the  other  metals,  it  facilitates  and  accelerates  the  fu- 
fion,  the  fcorification,  and  the  feparation  of  thefe  me- 
tals. Thefe  are  the  advantages  procoired  by  lead  in  the 
refining  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  lead,  which  in  this  operation  is  fcorified,  and' 
fcorifies  along  with  it  the  imperfeft  metals,  feparates  - 
from  the  metallic  mafs,  with  which  it  is  then  incapable 
of  remaining  united.  It  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the 
melted  mafs ;  becaufe,  by  lofing  part  of  its  phlogif- 
ton,  it  lofes  alfo  part  of  its  fpedfic  gravity,  and  lallly 
it  vitrifies. 

Thefe  vitrified  and  melted  'matters  accumulating 
more  and  more  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal  while  the 
operation  advances,  would  proteft  this  furface  from  the 
eontaft  of  air  which  is  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
fcorification  of  the  reft,  and  would  thus  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  operation,  which  could  never  be  finiflied,  if 
a  method  had  not  been  contrived  for  their  removal.  This 
removal  of  the  vitrified  matter  is  procured  either  by  the 
nature  of  the  veftel  in  which  the  melted  matter  is  con- 
tained, and  which  being  porous,  abfm-bs  and  imbibea 
the  fcorified  matter  as  fail  as  it  is  formed,  or  by  a  chan-. 
nel  cut  in  the  edge,  of  the  vefTel  through  which  the 
matter  flows  out. 

The  veflel  in  which  the  refining  Is  performed  is  flat' 
and  fliaUow,  that  the  matter  which  it  contains  may  pre- 
fent  to  the  air  the  greateft  furface  poffible.  This  form 
rcfembles  that  .of  a  cup,  and  hence  it  Itas  been  called  cu- 
pel. The  furnace  ought  to  be  vaulted,  th'at  the  heat 
may  be  applied  upon  the' furface  of  the  metal  "during 
the  whole  time,  of  the  operation.  Upon  this  furface  a 
cruft  of  dark-coloured  pellicle  is  continually  forming. 
In  theinftant  when  all  the  imperfeft  metal  is  deftroyed>- 
and  confequently  the  fcorification  ceafes,  the  furface  of 
the  perfeiit  metals  is  feen,-  and  appears  clean  and  bril- 
liant. This  forms  a  kind  of  fulguration  or  coruf- 
cation.  By  this  mark-  the  metal  is  known  to  be  refinedt 
If  .  the  operation  be  fo  condufted  that  the  metal  fuf- 
tains  only  the  precife  degree  of  heat  neceffary  to  keep  ■ 
it  fufed  before  it  be  perteftly  refined,  we  may  obferve 
that  it  fixes  or  becomes  fohd  all  at  once  in  the  very  in- 
itant  of  the  corufcation ;  becaufe  a  greater  heal  is  re* 
quired  to^  keep  filver  or  gold  in  fulion  when  they  are- 
pure  than  when  allayed  wilh  lead. 

'I  he  operation  of  reiiiiing  may  be  performed  in  fmali 
or  in  large  quantities,  upon  tlie  fame  principles,  but. 
only  with  fouic  diiferences  in  the  management.    As  the  . 
refining  of  fmali  quantities  of  perfeft  metals  is  perform-  • 
ed  in  the  fame  luuiincr  as  thefe  metsb  ar^  effayed,-  tlie  . 
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efTay  being  only  a  very  accurate  reHnlng.  M'C  refer  to  the   to  better. 

artick  EssjIY  of  the  Value  of  Silver, 

Large  quantities  of  filver  are  thus  purified,  after  the 
operations  by  which  that  metal  is  obtained  from  its 
ores.  This  filver,  being  always  much  allayed,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lead  to  complete  its 
puriiication,  unlefs  lead  has  been  added  in  itsfirit  fufion 
from  the  ore,  or  unlefs  it  has  been  extrafted  from  an 
ore  which  alfo  contains  lead ;  in  which  latter  cafe,  it  is 
allayed  naturally  with  a  fufficient  quantity,  or  more  than 
fiilFicient,  for  the  refining  of  it. 

REFLECl'ION,  the  return  or  pregrefilve  motion 
of  a  moving  body,  occafioned  by  fome  obftacle  which 
hindered  it  from  purfuing  its  former  direftion. 

Circular  Injlrument  of  RgfLFCTiON^  an  inftrument 
for  meafuring  angles  to  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
It  was  invented  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Mr  To- 
bias Mayer  of  Gottingen,  principally  with  a  view  to 
do  away  the  errors  of  the  divifions  of  the  limb ;  and 
has  fince  been  much  improved  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Borda,  and  M-  J.  H.  de  Magellan.  This  Inftrument  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  meafuring  of  tlie  diftances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  was  ufed  by  the  French  in 
their  part  of  the  operation  for  determining  the  dif- 
ference of  meridians  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.  For  the 
'defcription,  rectification,  and  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  fee 
the  article  Navigation,  and  Mackay  on  the  Longitude^ 
•vol.  i.  p.  44. 

JlHVLiCTiaN  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  in  cRtoptrics,  is 
their  return,  after  approaching  fo  near  the  furface  of 
iiodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled  or  driven  backwards. 
For  the  caufes  of  refleftion,  fee  Optics,  Index  at 
Rays  of  Light,  and  RefeSion  of  Light,  &c.  For  the 
application  of  the  doftrine  of  refle£tion  to  mirrors,  fee 
Optics,  p.  347 — 349.  See  alfo  Mirror,  Burning- 
Glafs,  and  Glafs-Gath'DiNG  ;  and  for  the  coating  or  foli' 
0tif!g  of  mirrors,  fee  the  article  Fouaiing  of  Looking- 


glajfes,  &c.    See  alfo  Telescope. 

Reflection  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  an  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  whereby  it  turns  its  view  backwards 
«is  it  were  upon  itfelf,  and  makes  itfelf  and  its  own  ope- 
rations the  objeft  of  its  difquifition ;  and  by  contem- 
plating the  manner,  order,  and  laws,  which  it  obferves 
in  perceiving  ideas,  comparing  t1iem  together,  reafon- 
ing,  &c.  it  frames  new  ideas  of  the  relations  difcovered 
therein.    See  Metaphysics. 

REFLEX, in  painting,  means  thofe  places  in  a  piilure 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  illuminated  by  light  refledled 
from  fome  other  body  in  the  fame  piece.  See  Paint- 
ing, Part  I.  feft.  2.  and  5. 

REFLUX,  the  backward  courfe  of  water,  has  the 
fame  meaning  as  the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  and  is  oppofcd 
to  flood,  flux,  or  the  flowing  of  the  fea.    See  Tides. 

REFORM  means  a  change  from  worfe  to  better,  a 
re-eftabliftimcnt  or  revival  of  former  neglefted  difcipline, 
©r  a  correftion  of  abufes  therein.  The  term  is  much 
ufed  in  a  monaftic  fenfe  for  the  reducing  an  order  or 
congregation  of  rehgious  to  the  ancient  feverity  of  the 
rule  from  which  it  had  gradually  fwerved,  or  even 
for  improving  on  the  ancient  rule  and  inftitution  itfelf, 
and  voluntarily  making  it  more  fevere.  In  this  fenfe 
the  order  of  St  Bernard  is  faid  to  be  only  a  reform  of 
that  of  St  Benedift.  In  this  countiy  it  is  apphed  both 
to  politics  and  religion,  and  may  innocently  be  applied 
to  any  endeavours  to  change  an  eftabliftiraent  from  vrorfe 
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But  it  appears  at  prefent  to  listve  been 
chiefly  ,made  a  pretence  for  defigns  which  could  not 
fairly  or  fafely  be  avowed. 

A  reform  in  religion  and  in  parliament  (fee  Parlia- 
ment)  has,  we  know,  been  moft  loudly  called  for  by 
men  whofe  religious  notions  are  immenfely  different 
from  what  has  been  genei-ally  reckoned  Chriftianity,  and 
whofe  defigns,  as  has  been  legally  proved,  went  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  civil  order.  For  infidious  purpofes 
like  thefe,  the  word  reform  is  a  good  cloak,  efpecially 
if  anything  can  be  fixed  upon,  either  in  the  religion  or 
government  of  the  ftate,  which,  with  the  help  of  exag- 
geration and  diftortion,  can  be  reprefented  to  the  weak 
and  unthinking  as  extremely  defeftive  and  erroneous. 

The  general  error  of  thefe  men  feems  to  be,  that  ha- 
ving picked  up  a  fet  of  fpeculative  notions  which  flatter 
their  own  pride  and  the  piid^of  thofe  who  liften  to 
them,  they  will  allow  nothing  to  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents  or  the  experience  ot  mankind.  They  think 
fo  often  and  fo  much  upon  their  ideal  reforms,  that 
while  they  imagine  their  notions  are  liberal  and  exten- 
five,  they  become  contrafted  beyond  imagination;  while 
their  judgments,  of  courfe,  are  warped  with  the  moft 
inveterate  prejudices  (fee  Prejudice.)  They  fee,  or 
think  they  fee,  the  propriety  of  their  fchemes  ;  but  they 
feldom,  perhaps  never,  refieft,  that  that  may  be  true  in 
fpeculation  or  in  theory  which  cannot  poffibly  be  redu- 
ced to  praftice.  They  will  not  take  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  allow  it  to  profit  by  the  wifdom  and  experience  of 
ages ;  but  they  will  reform  it  according  to  thofe  ideas  of 
right  which  they  have  learned  from  their  own  fpecula- 
tions  and  airy  theories  ;  feldom  confidering  what  may 
be  done,  they  are  determined  to  do  what  they  think 
ought  to  be  done.  Liberty  of  confcience,  and  liberty 
of  adlion,  have  been  claimed  by  them  as  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man  ;  and  fo  we  ourfelves  are  difpofed  to  think, 
them  :  nor  have  we  heard  that  in  this  country  they  have 
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been  denied  to  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  fo  far  as  has  been 
thought  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  and 
that  of  the  other  individuals  who  compofe  it.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  very  fame  men  hefitate  not  to  blame, 
with  acrimony  the  moft  violent,  and  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power  to  reftrain,  the  actions  and  opinions  of  thofe 
who  with  equal  conviftion,  often  on  better  grounds,  and 
generally  with  more  modefty,  differ  from  therti. 

Amidft  that  exceflive  ardour,  too,  with  which  they 
propagate  their  opinions,  they  forget  the  extreme  dan- 
ger ol  withdrawing  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the 
community,  who  muft  earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat 
of  their  brow,  from  their  proper  occupations,  to  the 
tempeftuous  fea  of  political  debate,  for  which  their 
education  and  mode  of  life  cannot  poffibly  have  quali- 
fied them.  It  requires  but  very  httle  penetration, 
however,  to  be  able  to  fee,  that  it  can  be  of  no  real 
fervice  either  to  the  individuals  themfelves,  or  to  the 
community  at  large,  in  whatever  light  we  look  upon  it. 
Indeed,  to  make  thofe  the  judges  of  the  law,  and  the 
reformers  of  the  legiflature,  who  have  all  their  lives 
been  employed  in  manual  labour,  is  the  extreme  of  fol- 
ly ;  and  yet  it  is  what  fome  men  of  confiderable  abilities, 
and  from  whom  we  had  reafon  to  expeCl  better  things, 
have  more  than  once  attempted.  The  effe£l  of  fuch  a 
mode  of  fedudlion  (and  it  deferves  no  better  name),  when 
it  flrall  become  general,  inftead  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
a  real  reform,  muft  be  to  annihilate  all  civil  order.  Diffa- 
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form,  tisfaftion  Is  the  moft  powerful  check  to  honeft  induftry ; 
forma  dlflatisfaclion  and  idlenefs  miift  be  the  efFedl  of  the 
wanderings  of  fuch  men  in  the  labyrinths  of  politics ; 
which,  for  uncultivated  minds  efpecially,  paves  the  way  for 
every  fpecies  of  vice,  and  gradually  ripens  them  for  any 
wickednefs,  however  atrocious.  For  the  truth  of  thefe  re- 
marks, we  appeal  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  the  prcfent  time :  and  we  would  ferioufly  requeft 
the  fober  frunds  of  reform,  and  many  fuch,  we  doubt  not, 
there  are,  to  refleft,  that  in  the  prefent  day  we  have 
more  to  fear  from  licentioufnefs  than  from  defpotifm  ; 
from  reform  carried  to  an  extreme  than  from  the  pre- 
tended attempts  either  of  kings  or  minifters  to  annihi- 
late our  real  liberty  (fee  Revolution). 

It  may  alfo  be  worth  their  while  to  confider,  that 
times  of  public  danger  are  not  generally  the  beft  adapt- 
ed to  attempt  changes  of  government ;  becaufe  what 
might  fatisfy  one  party  would  probably  be  thought  too 
little  by  another,  and  divifions  at  fuch  a  period  are  moft 
dangerous.  When,  thei*efore,  attempts  are  made  for  re- 
form which  appear  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate,  reftriftions  muft  be  ufed,  which  may  by  fpecu- 
lative  men  be  thought  fevere  and  unneceffaiy,  but  of 
which  they  themfelves  are  the  cauf^s.  Thefe  re- 
ftriftions  too  will  be  patiently  fubmitted  to  by  the 
wifer  part  of  the  community,  when  in  more  peaceable 
times  they  would  neither  have  been  thought  of  nor  al- 
towed. 

Speculative  reafoners  may  fpeak  as  much  as  they 
will  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  reform- 
ing government  by  the  dictates  of  a  refined  and  dif- 
paffionate  philofophy ;  but  when  they  come  to  apply 
their  notions  to  practice,  they  will  either  find  their  re- 
prefentations  little  better  than  empty  founds,  and  there- 
fore ineffectual ;  or,  as  is  more  generally  found  to  be 
the  cafe,  thofe  fchemes  which  in  theory  appeared  to  be 
perfeft,  'will  in  praAice,  when  combined  with  the  ma- 
lignant and  ambitious  paflions  of  men,  lead  to  ruin  and 
diforder.  The  firft  inftitution  of  government,  except 
among  the  Jews,  was  unqueftionably  the  effeft  of  paf- 
fion  and  intereft  combined  ;  and  this  paflion  and  this 
jntereft,  reftrained  within  due  bounds,  is  productive  of 
much  happinefs.  That  government,  we  believe,  too, 
will  be  beft  fupported,  and  moft  produAive  of  happi- 
nefs, in  which  the  mutual  pafGons  and  interefts  of  the 
individuals  who  compofe  it  are  fo  equally  poifed  as  to 
fupport  one  another,  and  to  promote  each  the  ends  and 
fuccefs  of  the  other;  and  this  by  the  ablefl  reafoners 
and  the  beft  men  has  been  thought  to  be  the  cafe  with 
the  Britifh  conftitution.  If  the  modern  favourers  of 
reform  ftiould  think  this  an  unftable  fupport,  if  they 
will  confider  the  world  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  as  it  is,- 
they  will  find  it  the  only  one  we  have,  except  religion  ; 
and  they  will  thence  be  inclined  to  make  the  beft  of  it. 
If,  after  all,  however,  they  ftiould  be  difpofed  to  doubt 
the  pofition,  we  have  only  further  to  requeft  them,  with 
the  fincerity  of  men  and  of  Chriftians,  to  confult  their 
own  breafts,  and  ferioufly  to  confider  the  probable  mo- 
tives of  thofe  who  afl  with  thena.  They  will  then  per- 
haps fee,  and  they  furely  ought  to  acknowledge,  that 
few  men  have  afted  more  according  to  the  impulfe  of 
paffion,  intereft,  and  ambition,  than  thofe  who  have  for 
fome  time  paft  founded  the  toczin  of  reform. 

REFORMATION,  in  general,  an  aft  of  reform- 
ing or  corredling  an  error  ar  abufe  in  religion,  difci- 
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pline,  or  the  like.    By  way  of  eminence  the  word  is  RcrrfMai 
ufed  for  that  great  alteration  and  reformation  in  the  cor-  , 
rupted  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  begun  by  Luther  in  the  "* 
year  1517. 

Under  the  article  History  (fedl.  ii.),  the  various 
corruptions  in  religion,  the  oppreffions  and  ufurpations 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  extreme  infolence  of  the  popes, 
have  been  fo  fully  treated  of,  that  any  further  detail  ^ 
here  is  unneceffary.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  be-  rhepope 
fore  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  had  inalTumes  the: 
the  moft  audacious  manner  declared  himfelf  the  fovereign '^i'pofs' 
of  the  whole  world.    All  the  parts  of  it  wMch  were  'yojj^*^ 
inhabited  by  thofe  who  were  not  Chriftians,  he  account- 
ed to  be  inhabited  by  no-body  ;  and  if  Chriftians  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  poflefs  any  of  thofe  countries,  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants 
without  any  provocation,  and  to  treat  them  with  no 
npiore  humanity  than  they  would  have  treated  wild 
beafts.    The  countries,  if  conquered,  were  to  be  par- 
celled out  according  to  the  pope's  pleafure  ;  and  dread- 
ful was  the  fituatlon  of  that  prince  who  refufed  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  holy  pontiff,  of  which  many  inftances' 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  the  various  hiftorlcal  articles 
of  this  work.    In  confequence  of  this  extraordinary 
authority  which  the  pope  had  affumed,  he  at  laft  grant- 
ed to  the  king  of  Portugal  all  the  countries  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Cape  Nsn  in  Africa,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain 
all  the  countries  to  the  weftward  of  it.    In  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  fome,  was  completed  in  his 
perfon  the  charafter  of  Antichrijl  Jitting  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and fheiu'ing  himfelf  as  God  *.  He  had  long  before,  *  2  TheiS 
fay  they,  affumed  the  fupremacy  belon'^lng  to  the  Dei-''" 
ty  himfelf  in  fpintual  matters  ;  and  now  he  affumed  the 
fame  fupremacy  in  worldly  matters  alfo,  giving  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  eailh  to  whom  he  pleafed.  The 
Reformation,  therefore,  they  confider  as  the  immediate 
effe£l  of  divine  power  taking  vengeance  on  this  and  all 
other  deviations  from  the  fyftem  of  ti-uth    while  others 
confider  it  merely  as  an  effedl  of  natural  caufcs,  and 
which  might  have  been  forefeen  and  prevented,  without 
abridging  the  papal  power  in  any  confiderable  degree- 
Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  above-mentioned  par- 
tition was  the  laft  piece  of  infolence  which  the  pope' 
ever  had,  or  in  all  probability  ever  will  have,  in  his  pow- 
er to  exerclfe,  in  the  way  of  parcelhng  out  the  globe 
to  his  adherents.    Every  thing  was  quiet,  every  heretic 
exterminated,  and  the  whole  Chriftian  world  fupinely 
acquiefced  in  the  enormous  abfurdities-  which  were  in- 
culcated upon  them ;  when,  in  1517,  the  empircsof  fuper- 
ftition  began  to  decline,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  evex* 
fince.    The  perfon  who  made  the  firft  attack  on  the 
extravagant  fuperfHtions  then  prevailing  was  Martin 
Luther ;  the  occafion  of  which  is  fuUy  related  under 
tiie  article  Luther.     By  fome  it  is  pretended,  that 
the  only  motive  which  Luther  had  in  beginning  the  Re- 
formation was  his  enmity  to  the  Dominican  friars,  whoj^  ^  * 
had  excluded  his  order  (the  Augutlins)  from  ^h  ftare  ^j^j^  j^^^^J,^  . 
in  the  gainful  traffic  of  indulgences.    But  this  does  not  by  Luther* 
feem  at  all  probable,  if  we  confider  that  fuch  a  motive 
would  not  naturally  have  led  him  to  deny  the  virtue  cf 
indulgences,  as  fuch  conduct  could  not  but  exclude  him 
forever  from  any  chance  of  a  ffiare  in  the  traffic,  which 
otherwife  periiaps  he  might  have  obtained.  Befides, 
the  extreme  contrariety  of  this  traffic  to  the  common 
principles  of  reafoii  and  honefty  was  fo  great^  that  we 
6  caanot> 
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cannot  wonder  at  finding  one  man  in  the  world  who  had 
ienfe  enough  to  difcern  it,  and  virtue  enough  to  oppofe 
fuch  an  infamous  prafticc.  In  all  probability,  however, 
the  infignificancy  of  the  fii-fl  reformer  was  the  reafon 
why  he  was  not  perfecutcd  and  exterminated  at  his  firft 
beginning,  as  others  had  been  before  him.  Another 
reafon  proKably  might  be,  that  he  did  not  at  once  at- 
tack the  whole  errors  of  Popery,  but  brought  about  his 
reformation  gradually,  probably  as  it  occurred  to  him- 
felf,  and  as  we  have  related  in  the  account  of  his  life. 

The  Reformation  began  in  the  city  of  Wittemberg 
in  Saxony,  but  was  not  long  confined  either  to  that  ci- 
ty or  province.  In  1520  the  Francifcan  friars,  who 
had  the  care  of  promulgating  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
land, v/ere  oppofed  by  Zulnglius,  a  man  not  inferior  in 
undcrftanding  and  knowledge  to  Luther  himfelf.  He 
proceeded  with  the  greateft  vigour,  even  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  Popeiy  ;  but 
his  opinions  were  declared  erroneous  by  the  univerfities 
of  Cologne  and  Louvain.  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
magiftrates  of  .Zurich  approved  of  his  proceedings  ;  and 
that  whole  canton,  together  with  thofe  of  Bern,  Bafil, 
aud.ChafFaufen,  embraced  his  opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued  to  make  great  ad- 
vances, witliout  being  in  the  leaft  intimidated  by  the 
ccclefiaftical  tenfures  which  were  thundered  againfi  him 
from  all  quarters,  he  being  continually  protected  by  the 
German  princes  =  either  from  religious  or  political  mo- 
thies,  fo  that  his  adverfai'ies  could  not  accomplifh  his 
Seftruftion  as  they  had  done  that  of  others.  The  prin- 
ces,  who  were  upon  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
took  advantage  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  new  dodlrines;  and 
in  their  own  dominions  eafdy  overturned  a  church  which 
had  loft  all  the  refpeft  and  veneration  of  the  inferior 
ranks.  The  court  of  Rome  had  difobliged  fome  of  the 
fmaller  princes  in  the  north  of  Germany,  whom  the 
Pope  probably  thought  too  infignificant  to  be  worth 
the  managing,  and  they  imiverfally  eftablifhed  the  Re- 
formation in  thfir  own  dominions.  Melanfthon,  Car- 
loftadius,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  alfo  greatly  for- 
warded the  work  of  Luther  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
Popifh  hierarchy  would  have  foon  come  to  an  end,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  at  leaft,  had  not  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  given  a  fevere  check  to  the  progrefs 
of  reformation  in  Germany.  In  order  to  follow  out  the 
fchemes  diftated  by  his  ambition,  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope  ;  and  the  moft 
effeftual  method  of  doing  this  was  by  deftroying  Luther. 
The  Pope's  legates  infifted  that  Luther  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  the  diet  of  Worms  without  either  trial 
or  hearing  ;  as  being  a  moft  notorious,  avowed,  and  in- 
corrigible heretic.  However,  this  appeared  unjuft  to  the 
members  of  the  diet,  and  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  without  hefitation  *.  There 
is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  his  appearance  there  had  been 
his  bft  in  this  world,  had  not  the  aftonilhing  refpeft 
that  was  paid  him,  and  the  crowds  who  came  daily  to 
fee  him,  deterred  his  judges  from  delivering  the  church 
from  the  author  of  fuch  a  peftilent  herefy  ;  wliich  they 
were'ftrongly  folicited  by  the  pope's  party  to  do.  He 
was  therefore  permitted  to  depart  with  a  fafc  conduct 
for  a  certain  time  ;  after  which  he  was  in  the  ftate  of  a 
profcribed  criminal,  to  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  perform 
any  of  the  offices  of  humanity. 

During  the  confinement  of  Luther  in  a  caftle  near 


Warburg,  the  Reformation  advanced  rapidly  5  almoll  RsPirmi 
every  city  in  Saxony  embracing  the  Lutheran  opinions.  • 
At  this  time  an  alteration  in  the  eftablifhed  farms  of 
worfhip  was  firft  ventured  uponatWittemberg,by  aboliOi-  form 
ing  the  celebration  of  private  maffes,  and  by  giving  theworih 
cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord's  fup-aitere 
per.    In  a  fhort  time,  however,  the  new  opinions  were)^"*^*^ 
condemned  by  the  univeriity  of  Paris,  and  a  refutation 
of  them  was  attempted  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
But  Luther  was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.    He  pub- 
liflied  his  animadverfions  on  both  with  as  much  acrimo- 
ny as  if  he  had  been  refuting  the  meaneft  adverfaiy  ; 
and  a  controverfy  managed  by  fuch  illuftrious  antago- 
nifts  drew  a  general  attention,  and  the  Reformers  daily 
gained  new  converts  both  in  France  and  England.  ^ 
But  while  the  efforts  of  Luther  were  thus  everywhere  nifputi 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  the  divifions  began  to  prevailanv.nj/ 1  h 
which  have  fince  fo  much  agitated  the  reformed  church- Refo'""!-'' 
es.    The  firft  difpute  was  between  Luther  and  Zuin- 
glius  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift  were  prefent  in  the  eucharift.  Luther 
and  his  followers,  though  they  had  rejefted  the  notion  of 
tranfubftantiation,  were  neverthelefs  of  opinion  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  really  prefent  in  the 
Lord's  fupper,  in  a  way  which  they  could  not  pretend  to 
explain.  Carloftadt,who  was  Luther's  colleague,  firft  fug- 
gefted  another  view  of  the  fubjeft,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  and  illuftratedby  Zulnglius,  namely,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  not  really  prefent  in  the 
eucharift  ;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more 
than  external  fymbols  to  excite  the  remembrance  of 
Chrift's  fuff"erings  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  received 
it.    Both  parties  maintained  their  tenets  with  the  ut- 
moft  obftinacy  ;  and,  by  their  divifions,  firft  gave  their 
adverfaries  an  argument  againft  them,  which  to  this  day 
the  Catholics  urge  with  great  force  ;  namely,  that  the 
Proteftants  are  fo  divided,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  know 
who  is  right  or  wrong  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  than  thefe  divifions,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine is  falfe. 

To  thefe  inteftine  divifions  were  added  the  horrors j^.^  ^^^^ 
of  a  civil  war,  occafioned  by  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand,  j 
and  enthufiafm  on  the  other.    In  1525,  a  great  num-many. 
ber  of  feditious  fanatics  arofe  ©n  a  fudden  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  took  arms,  united  their  forces,  and 
made  war  againft  the  empire,  laying  wafte  the  country 
with  fire  and  fword,  and  committing  everywhere  the 
greateft  cruelties.  The  greateft  part  of  this  furious  mob 
was  compofed  of  peafants  and  vaflals,who  groaned  under 
heavy  burdens,  and  declared  that  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  defpotic  government  of  their  chiefs ;  and 
hence  this  feditlon  had  the  name  of  the  rujlic  luar,  or  the  - 
luar  of  the  peafants.    At  firft  this  rabble  declared,  that, 
they  had  no  other  motives  than  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances  ;  but  no  fooner  had  the  enthufiaft  Munzer, 
or  Munfter, 'the  anabaptift,  put  Irimfelf  at  their  head, 
than  the  face  of  things  was  entirely  changed,  and  the 
civil  commotions  iu  Saxony  and  Thuringia  exceedingly 
increafed,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Anabaptists. 

In  the  mean  time  Frederic,  fumamed  the  Wife^  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  Luther's  great  patron,  departed  this 
life,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John.  Frederic, 
though  he  had  protefted  and  encouraged  Luther,  yet 
was  at  no  pains  to  introduce  the  reformed  religion  into 
5  hia 
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Reform^.  lU  domintonf.  But  with  his  fticcefTori't  was  otherwife  • 
for  he,  convinced  that  Luther's  cbarine  muft  foon  be 
3       totally  deftroyed  and  fiippreffed  unlefs  it  received  a  fpee- 
tcfo  ma-   dy  and  efFe£lual  fupport,  ordered  Luther  and  Melanc- 

linu^cf  hi  ^^^''^      ^  ^"^^     ^^^^^  relating  to  the  form  of 

wcony,'"    cccleliaftical  government,  the  method  of  public  worfhip, 
&c.  vvliich  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  throughout 
his  dominions.    This  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
^princes  and  ftates  of  Germany  who  renounced  the  papal 
fupremacy  ;  and  a  like  foi'm  of  worfhip,  difcipline,  and 
government,  was  thus  introduced  into  all  the  churches 
•which  diffented  from  tliat  of  Rome.    This  open  renun- 
■ciation  of  the  Romifli  jurifdiftlon  foon  changed  the  face 
of  affairs  ;  and  the  patrons  of  Popery  fooii  intimated, 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  ambiguous,  that  they  intended 
to  make  war  on  the  Lutheran  party  ;  which  would 
certainly  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  trou- 
bles that  took  place  in  Europe  difconcerted  their  mea- 
fures.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  apprized  of 
thefe  hoftile  intentions,  began  alfo  to  deliberate  on  a 
proper  plan  of  defence  againit  that  fuperftitious  violence 
Q       with  wliich  they  were  in  danger  of  being  affailed.  The 
J'fhe  dieT  ^^^^  ^"^"^'^^  affembled  at  Spire,  in  the  year  1526; 

»f  Spire  fa- ^'■'^^'"'^  emperor's  ambafladors  were  defired  to  ufe 
rourable  to  their  utmoll  endeavours  to  fupprefs  all  difputes  about 
he  Refer-  religion,  and  to  infift  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of 
pauon.  fentence  which  had  been  pronounced  againft  Lu- 

ther and  his  followers  at  Worms.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  German  princes  oppofed  this  motion  with  the  ut- 
moft  refolution,  declaring  that  they  could  not  execute 
I  that  fentence,  nor  come  to  any  determination  with  re- 

gard to  the  doftrlnes  by  which  it  had  been  occafioned, 
before  the  whole  matter  was  fubmitted  to  the  decifion 
<;f  a  council  lawfully  affembled  ;  alleging  farther,  that 
the  decifion  of  controvcrfies  of  this  nature  belonged 
properly  to  it,  and  to  it  alone.  This  opinion,  after  long 
»md  very  warm  debates,  was  adopted  by  a  great  majo- 
rity, and  at  length  confented  to  by  the  whole  affembly: 
for  it  was  unanimouHy  agreed  to  prefent  a  folemn  ad- 
drefs  to  the  emperor,  intreating  him  to  affemble,  with- 
out delay,  a  free  and  general  council ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire 
Ihould,  in  their  refpeftive  dominions,  be  at  liberty  to 
manage  ecclefiaftical  affairs  in  the  manner  they  fhould 
think  moft  proper  ;  yet  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  God 
and  the  emperor  a  proper  account  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion  when  it  fhould  be  required  of  them. 

Thefe  refolutions  proved  extremely  favourable  to  the 
caufe  of  reformation  ;  neither  had  the  emperor  any  lei- 
fure  for  fome  time  to  give  difturbance  to  the  reformed. 
The  war,  which  at  this  time  enfued  between  him  and 
the  pope,  gave  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  friends  of 
the  reformed,  and  confiderably  augmented  their  num- 
Tber.  Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  perfecution  and 
punirtiment  had  hitherto  prevented  from  lending  their 
afliftance,  publicly  renounced  the  Romilh  fuperftition, 
and  introduced  among  their  fubjefts  the  fame  forms  of 
religious  worfhip,  and  the  faftie  iyftem  of  doArine,  tliat 
had  been  received  in  Saxony.  Others,  though  placed 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  difcouraged  them  from  acting 
in  an  open  manner  againfl  the  interefts  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  were,  however,  far  from  difcovering  the  fmalltfl 
oppohtion  to  thofe  who  witlidrew  the  people  from  his 
defpotic  yoke  ;  nor  did  they  moleft  the  private  affem- 
hlies  of  thofe  who  had  feparated  tliemfelves  from  the 
Vot.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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church  of  Rome.  And  In  general,  all  the  Germans  Refoi-ma- 
who,  before  thefe  lefolutlons  of  the  diet  of  Spire,  had 

rcje6led  the  papal  difcipline  and  doarine,  were  now,  in   

confequencc  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  wholly  employ, 
ed  in  bringing  their  fchemes  and  plans  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  confiftence,  and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmnefs 
to  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged.    But  this 
tranquillity  and^  hberty  was  of  no  long  duration.  Ir^ 
1529,  a  new  diet  was  affemblcd  at  the  fame  place  by 
the  emperor,  after  he  had  quieted  the  troubles  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  dominions,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  pope.    The  power  which  had  been  granted  to  prin-  „  '° 
Gcs  of  managing  ecclefiaftical  affairs  till  the  meeting  ofj};^"^^!,^' 
a  general  council,  was  now  revoked  by  a  majority  ofror. 
votes  V  and  every  change  declared  unlawful  that  fhould 
be  introduced  into  the  doftrinc,  difcipHne,  or  worfhip 
of  the  eftabliihed  religion,  before  the  determination  of 
the  approaching  council  was  known.     This  decree  was 
confidered  as  iniquitous  and  intolerable  Ity  the  eleftor 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  other  members 
of  the  diet,  who  were  perfuaded  of  the  neceffity  of  a 
reformation.    The  promife  of  fpeedily  affembling  a  ge- 
neral council,  they  looked  upon  to  be  an  artifice  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  well  knowing,  that  a  free  and  lawful 
council  would  be  the  laft  thing  to  which  the  pope  would 
confent.    When,  therefore,  they  found  that  all  their 
arguments  and  remonilrances  made  no  impreffion  upon 
Ferdinand  the  emperor's  brother,  who  prefided  in  the 
diet,  Charles  himfelf  being  then  at  Barcelona,  they  en- 
tered a  folemn  proteft  againft  this  decree  on  the  1 9th 
of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  future  it 
councih    Hence  arofe  the  denomination  of  Protejlants,  ^'^k^^-  of 
which  from  this  period  has  been  given  to  thofe  who  fc-J^ 
parate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ^"'''■j'""*^' 
The  princes  of  the  empire  who  entered  this  protefl 
were,  John  ekaor  of  Saxony  ;  George  eleaor  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  Erneft  and  Francis  dukes  of  Lunenburgh  ; 
the  landgrave  of  Hcffe;  and  the  prince  of  Anhak. 
Thefe  were  feconded  by  13  imperial  towns,  viz.  Straf- 
burg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Conflance,  Rottingen,  Wind- 
feim,    Memmingen,  Nortlingen,   Lindaw,  Kempton, 
Heilbron,  Wiffemburg,  and  St  Gall. 

The  diffenting  princes,  who  were  the  proteaors  and 
heads  of  the  reformed  churches,  had  no  fooner  entered 
their  proteft,  than  they  fcnt  proper  perfons  to  the  em- 
peror,  who  was  then  upon  his  paffagc  from  Spain  to 
Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  proceedings  irf  thi» 
matter.  The  minifters  employed  in  this  commiffion  ex- 
ecuted it  with  the  greateft  intrepidity  and  prefence  of 
mind  ;  but  the  emperor,  exafperated  at  the  audacity  of 
thofe  who  prefumed  to  differ  from  him,  caufed  the  am- 
baffadors  to  be  arrefted.  The  news  of  this  violent  ftep 
made  the  Proteftant  princes  conclude,  that  their  perfon- 
al  fafety,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,  depended  en. 
tirely  upon  tlieir  own  courage  and  unioti.  They  de- 
termined,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  folemn  confederacy: 
for  which  purpofe  they  held  feveral  meetings  at  Rot, 
Nuremberg,  Smalcald,  and  other  places  :  but  fo  diffe- 
rent were  their  opinions  and  views,  that  they  could  de- 
termine  upon  nothing. 

One  great  obftacle  to  the  intended  confederacy  was  Conf"ence 
the  difpute  which  had  anfen  between  Luther  and  Zuin-hetweeu 
glius  concerning  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  ^^"^'^^ 
Lord's  Supper.    To  terminate  this  difpute,  if  poffible,  "^"'"t'l^s, 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Heffe,  invited,  in  the  year  1529,  t» 
^  3 
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Reforma.  a  conference  at  Marpurg,  Luther  and  Zulnglius,  toge.  large  thenri,  in  order  to  give  perfpiculty  tO_  their  ar^u-  Refpr^t^* 
 ^^^11:  tber  with  feveral  other  of  the  more  eminent  dodlors  who    ments,  and  ftrength  to  their  caufe.    In  this  work  Mc- 
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adhered  to  the  refpeftive  parties  of  thefe  contendinsif 
chiefs :  but  this  meafure  was  not  attended  with  the  fa- 
Jutary  effefts  which  were  expected  from  it.  The  divines 
difputed  for  four  days  in  prefence  of  the  landgrave.  Lu- 
ther attacked  Oecolampadius,  and  Zuinglius  was  attack- 
ed by  Melanfthon.  Zuinglius  was  accufed  of  hcrefy, 
not  only  on  accoimt  of  his  explanation  of  the  nature  and 
defign  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  alfo  In  confequence 
of  the  falfe  notions  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  adopted 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  word,  original  im,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
Chriilian  doftrine.  This  illuftrious  reformer,  however, 
cleared  himfelf  from  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  charges 
with  the  moR  triumphant  evidence,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  appeared  fatisfa£lory  even  to  Luther  himfelf :  but 
their  difienfion  concerning  the  manner  of  Chrift's  pre- 
fence in  the  eucharift  ftill  remained  ;  nor  could  either 
of  the  contending  parties  be  perfuaded  to  abandon,  or 
even  to  modify^  their  opinions  on  that  matter.  The 
only  advantage,  therefore,  which  refulted  from  the 
meeting  was,  that  the  jarring  doftors  formed  a  kind  of 
truce,  by  agreeing  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  fenti- 
inents,  and  leaving  to  the  difpofal  of  Providence  the  cure 
of  their  divlfions. 

In  the  mean  time  news  were  received  that  the  em- 
peror deilgned  to  come  into  Germany,  with  a  view  to 
terminate  all  religious  differences  at  the  approaching  diet 
of  Augfburg.  Having  forefeen  fome  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  thofe  difputes,  and,  befides,  taken  the  advice  of 
iTsen  of  wifdom,  fagacity,  and  experience,  he  became  at 
certain  times  more  cool  in  his  proceedings,  and  more 
impartial  in  his  opinions  both  of  the  contending  par- 
ties and  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  He,  therefore,  In 
an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna,  iniifted,  in 
the  moft  ferious  and  urgent  manner,  on  the  neceflity 
of  a  general  council.  His  remonftrances  and  expo- 
ftulatlons,  however,  could  not  move  the  pontiff ;  who 
maintained  with  zeal  the  papal  prerogatives,  reproached 
the  emperor  with  an  Ill-judged  clemency,  and  alleged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  prince  to  fupport  the  church, 
and  to  execute  fpeedy  vengeance  upon  that  obitinate 
heretical  faflion  who  dared  to  cidl  In  queftion  the  au- 
thority of  Rome  and  its  pontiff.  To  this  difcourfe  the 
emperor  paid  no  regard  ;  looking  upon  It  as  a  moll  ini- 
quitous thing,  and  a  meafure  direftly  oppofite  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  to  condemn  unheard  a  fet  of  men 
who  had  always  approved  thcmfelves  good  citizens,  and 
deferved  well  of  their  country  in  feveral  refpefts.  Hi- 
therto indeed  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  emperor  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  matters  In  debate,  fmce  there  was  no 
regular  fyflem  as  yet  compofed,  by  which  it  might  be 
known  with  certainty  what  were  the  true  caufes  of  Lu- 
ther's oppofition  to  the  j)ope.  The  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
therefore,  ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  divines, 
to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles  of  their  religious 
fyflem,  and  the  principal  points  in  which  they  differed 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  Luther,  in  compliance  with 
this  order,  delivered  to  the  elcftor  at  Torgaw  17  arti- 
cles which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  conference  at 
Sultzbach  in  1529  ;  from  whence  thefe  received  the 
name  of  the  articles  of  Torgaw.  But  though  thefe  v/ere 
deemed  by  Luther  a  fufficlent  declaration  of  the  fenti- 
j»€nts  of  the  reformers,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to  en- 


lanfthon  was  employed  ;  in  which  he  (howcd  a  proper 
deference  to  the  connfels  of  Luther,  and  cxprefTed  his 
fentiments  and  doftrine  with  the  greateft  elegance  and 
perfpiculty  ;  and  thus  came  forth  to  view  the  famous 
Confejjion  of  Augsburg, 

On  the  T5th  of  June  1530,  Charles  arrived  at  Augf- 
burg,  and  the  diet  was  opened  five  days  after.  The 
Proteftafits  received  a  formal  permiflion  to  prefent  at» 
account  of  their  tenets  to  the  diet  on  the  25th  of  the 
fame  month  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  at  the  time  ap.. 
pointed,  Chriilian  Bayer,  chancellor  of  Saxony,  read, 
in  the  German  language,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
princes  affembled,  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg  above- 
mentioned.  It  contained  28  chapters,  of  which  21 
vi'ere  employed  in  reprefenting  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  Proteftants,  and  the  other  feven  In  pointing  out  the 
errors  and  fuperflitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
princes  heard  it  with  the  deepefl  attention  and  recollec- 
tion of  mind  :  it  confirmed  fome  In  the  principles  they 
had  embraced  ;  furprlfed  others  ;  and  many,  who  be- 
fore this  time  had  little  or  np  Idea  of  the  religious  fen- 
timents of  I^uther,  were  now  not  only  convinced  of 
their  Innocence,  but  delighted  with  their  purity  and 
finiplicity.  The  copies  of  this  Confeffion,  which  after  jg  pr^, 
being  read  were  delivered  to  the  emperor,  were  fignedfented  to 
by  John  eleftor  of  Saxony,  George  marquis  of  Bran- '^h<=  ^n^JP^" 
denburg,  Ernefl  duke  of  Lunenburg,  Philip  landgrave'^*'''* 
of  Heffe,  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  by  the  im- 
perial cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutllngen. 

The  creatures  of  the  church  of  Rome  who  were  pre-  A.  rtfuta. 
fent  at  this  diet  employed  John  Faber,  afterwards  ^'^^""^P -J,™  ^[^.j^* 
of  Vienna,  together  with  Eckius,  and  another  doftor  ^'j^g  Prote* 
named  Cocklaus,  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  the  Protef-  ftants  arc 
tant  confeffion  :  which  ref  utation  having  been  publicly  orde  re  d  to 
read,  the  emperor  required  the  Proteftant  members  to  ^cciuiefce. 
acquiefce  In  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  religious  difputes 
by  an  unhmited  fubmiffion  to  the  opinions  and  doftrines 
contained  In  this  anfwer.   But  this  demand  was  far  from 
being  complied  v/ith.    The  Proteftants  declared  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the 
reply  of  their  adverfaries  ;  and  earnellly  defired  a  copy 
of  it,  that  they  might  more  fully  demonllrate  its  extreme 
infufficiency  and  weaknefs.    But  this  reafonable  requeft 
was  refufed  by  the  emperor  ;  who  Interpofed  his  fu- 
preme  authority  to  prevent  any  farther  proceedings  In 
this  matter,  and.  folemnly  prohibited  the  publication  of 
any  new  writings  or  declarations  that  might  contribute 
to  lengthen  out  thefe  religious  debates.   This,  however, 
did  not  reduce  the  Proteftants  to  filence.    The  divines 
of  that  communion,  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  diet, 
endeavoured  to  recollect  the  arguments  and  objedlions 
employed  by  Faber,  and  had  again  recourfe  to  the  pen 
of  Melanfthon,  who  refuted  them  in  an  ample  and  fa- 
tisfaftory  manner  In  a  piece  which  was  prefented  to  the 
emperor  on  the  2  2d  of  September,  but  which  Charles 
refiifed  to  receive.   This  anfwer  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  Melanfihon,  when  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  Faber'a 
reply  ;  and  was  publifhed  in  the  year  153  i,  with  the 
other  pieces  that  related  to  the  dotlrine  and  difeiphne 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the  title  of  A  Defence  of 
the  Conftjfion  of  Avgsburg. 

Matters  now  began  to  draw  towards  a  crifis.  There 
were  only  three  ways  of  bringing  to  a  conclufion  thefe 

religious 


UlUfefma-  rdlpoiit  dWexsmeB.     i,  Tp  grant  the  ]Rr(5teftants  a 
■        ,  toleration  and  privilege  of  fervjug  God  as  they  thoQght 
*^^**^''""  proper;    ?,  To  compel  them  to  return  to  the  church 
of  Rome  by  the  violent  methods  of  perfecuti'.m  :  or, 
9.  That  a  reconciliation  fnouldbe  made,  upon  fair,  can- 
clid,  and  equitable  terms,  by  engaging  each  of  the  par- 
ties to  temper  their  zeal  with  moderation,  to  abate  re- 
ciprocaliy  the  rigour  of  their  pretenfions,  and  remit 
fometliiug  of  their  refpedlive  claims.    The  third  expe- 
dient  was  moft  generally  approved  of,  being  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  all  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
empire  ;  Ti or  did  the  pope  feem  to  look  upon  it  either 
with  averiion  or  couternpt.    Various  conferences  there- 
fare  were  held  between  perfons  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning  on  both  fides  ?  and  nothing  was  omitted  that 
might  have  the  leail  teadency  to  calm  the  animofities 
and  heal  the  divihons  which  reigned  between  the  con- 
tending parties.    But  the  differences  were  too  great  to 
adjnit  of  a  reconciliation  ;  and  therefore  the  votaries  of 
Rome  h^ad  tecuurfc  to  the  powerful  arguments  of  im- 
i6     P*^^"'^^  edicts,  and  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm.    On  the 
Fevcre  de,  19th  of  November,  a  fevcre  decree  was  ilTued  out  by 
cresj  ftgalnft  the  exprefs  order  of  the  emperor  (during  the  abfence 
the  Prote-  pf  the  HeJTian  and  Saxon  princes,  who  were  the  chief 
fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe),  in  which  every  thing 
was  manifeftly  adapted  to  dejeft  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  excepting  only  a  faint  and  dubious  promife  of 
engaging  the  pope  to  aifemble  a  general  council  about 
{iK  months  after  the  feparation  of  the  diet.    In  this  de. 
cree  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Popifli  religion 
were  extolled  beyond  meafurc,  a  new  degree  of  feverity 
and  force  vi^as  added  to  tliat  which  had  been  publifiied  at 
Worms  a^ainft  Luther  a^d  his  adherents,  the  changes 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  doftrine  and  difci- 
pline  of  the  Proteftant  churches  were  feverely  eenfured, 
and  a  folemn  order  was  addrelled  to  the  princes, cities,  and 
ftates,  who  had  thrown  ojOT  the  Papal  yoke,  to  retum  to 
their  allegiance  to  R'ome,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  indig- 
nation and  vengeance  of  the  emperor  as  the  patron  and 
protestor  of  the  church.    Of  this  formidable  decree  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  confederated  princes  were  nofooner 
informed,  than  they  alfembled  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  crifis.  In 
the  years  1530  and  153 1  they  met,  fiift  at  Smalcald, 
and  afterwards  at  Francfort,  where  they  formed  a  fo- 
lemn alliance  and  confederacy,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
fending vigoroufly  tlieir  religion  and  Uberties  againft  the 
dangers  and  encroachments  with  which  they  were  threa- 
tened by  the  edidl  of  Augfburg,  without  attempting, 
however,  any  thing  offenfive  againfl  the  votaries  of 
Rome ;  and  into  this  confederacy  they  invited  the  kings 
of  England,  France,  Denmark,  &c.  leaving  no  means 
unemployed  that  might  corroborate  and  cement  this  im- 
portant alliance. 

This  confederacy  was  at  flrft  oppofed  by  Luther, 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  calamities  and  troubles 
which  it  might  produce ;  but  at  lafl,  perceiving  the 
uecefTity  of  it,  he  confented  ;  though  he  uncharitably, 
as  well  as  imprudently,  refufed  to  comprehend  in  it  the 
followers  of  Zuinglius  among  the  Swiis,  together  with 
the  German  ftates  and  cities  who  had  adopted  the  fen- 
timents  and  confeflion  of  JBucer.  In  the  invitation  ad- 
drelfed  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whom  the  con- 
ry  Vin.  of  federate  princes  were  willing  to  declare  the  head  and 
RngloAd.   pyote^or  of  their  league,  the  following  things,  among 
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others,  were  exprefsly  ftipulated  :  I'hat  the  king  fiiouM  RetVrma. 
encourage,  promote,  and  maiutaia,  the  true  doarine  of  tion. 
Chnll  as  it  was  contained  in  the  coufelTion  of  Augf-  '  v 
burg,  and  defend  the  fam.e  at  the  next  general  council  ; 
that  be  fhould  not  agree  to  any  council  fummoned  by 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  but  proteft  againft  it ;  and  nei- 
ther fubmit  to  its  decrees,  nor  fuffer  them  to  be  refpec- 
ted  in  his  dominions ;  that  he  fhould  never  allow  the 
Ron^an  pontiff'  to  have  any  pre-eminence  or  jurifdiaion 
in  his  dominions}  that  he  fhould  advance  100,000  crowns 
for  the  ufe  of  the  confederacy,  and  double  that  fum  if 
it  Isecame  neceffary  ;  all  which  articles  the  confederate 
princes  were  equally  obliged  to  obferve  on  their  part. 
To  thefe  demands  the  king  replied,  that  he  would  main- 
tarn  and  promote  the  true  dodlrine  of  Chrift ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  as  the  true  ground  of  that  doarine  lay 
only  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  accept  at 
any  one's  hand  what  fhould  be  his  own  faith,  or  that  of 
his  kingdom  j  and  therefore  defired  that  they  would  fend 
over  two  learned  men  to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to 
promote  a  religious  union  between  him  and  the  confe- 
derates. However,  he  declared  himfelf  of  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  a  free  general  council, 
and  promifed  to  join  with  them  in  all  fuch  councils  for  the 
defence  of  the  true  dodtrine  ;  but  thought  the  regula- 
tion of  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  being  a  matter 
of  indifference,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
fovereign  for  his  own  dominions.  After  this  the  king 
gave  them  a  feeond  anfwer  more  full  and  fatisfaaory  j 
but  after  the  execution  of  queen  Anne,  this  negociation 
came  to  nothing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king  grew 
cold  when  he  perceived  that  the  confederates  were  no 
longer  of  ufe  to  him  in  fupporting  the  validity  of  hia 
marriage  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  princes 
became  fenfible  that  they  could  never  fticceed  with  Hen- 
ry unlefs  they  allowed  him  an  abfolute  diaatorftiip  in 
matters  of  religion. 

While  every  thing  thus  tended  to  an  open  war  be- 
tween the  two  oppofite  parties,  the  ekaor  Palatine,  and 
the  eleaor  of  Mentz,  offered  their  mediation,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  procure  a  reconciliation.    The  emperor 
himfelf,  for  various  reafons,  was  at  this  time  inclined  to 
peace :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  ftood  in  need  of  fuc- 
cours  againft  the  Turks,  which  the  Proteftant  princes 
refufed  to  grant  as  long  as  the  edias  of  Worms  and 
Augfburg  remained  in  force ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
eledliion  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  carried  by  a  majority 
of  votes  at  the  diet  of  Cologne  in  1531,  was  by  the 
fame  princes  contefted,  as  being  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental  laws  of  the  empire.    In  confequence  of  all  this,  Peace*  of 
after  many  negociations  and  projeas  of  reconciliation,.Nuremberg 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Nuremberg  in  i  ^^z,  *^^"'^^"^''^' 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Proteftant  princes,  on  the 
following  conditions  ;  viz.  That  the  latter  ftiould  fur- 
nifh  a  fubhdy  for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Turks, 
and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  lawful  king  of  the  Romans; 
and  that  the  emperor  on  his  part  fhould  abrogate  and 
annul  the  edias  of  Worms  and  Augffeurg,  and  allow  the 
Lutherans  the  free  and  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligious doarine  and  difcipline,  until  a  rule  of  faith  was 
fixed  either  in  the  free  general  council  that  was  to  be 
affembled  in  the  fpacc  of  fix  months,  or  in  a  diet  of  the 
empire. 

Been  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Nuremberg 
^2  died 
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Refo  tna-  died  John  eleftor  of  Saxony,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
,  fon  John  Frederic,  a  prince  of  Invincible  fortitude  and 

magnanimity,  but  whofe  reign  was  little  better  than 
one  continued  train  of  difappointments  and  calamities. 
The  religious  truce,  however,  gave  new  vigour  to  the 
reformation.  Thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  only  fe- 
cret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  now  publicly  threv/ 
off  his  yoke  ;  and  various  cities  and  provinces  of  Ger- 
many enlifted  themfelves  under  the  religious  ftandards 
of  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  emperor  had 
now  no  other  hope  of  terminating  the  religious  dif- 
putes  l^ut  by  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  he  re- 
peated his  requefls  to  the  pope  for  that  purpofe.  The 
*°  .  pontiff  (Clement  VII.),  whom  the  hiftory  of  paft  coun- 
council  p' o- ^^^^  filled  with  the  greatefl  uneafinefs,  endeavoured  to 
pofed.  retard  what  he  could  not  with  decency  refufe,  Atlafl:, 
in  1533,  he  made  a  propofal  by  his  legate  to  affemble 
a  council  at  Mantua,  Placentia,  or  Bologna ;  but  the 
Proteftants  refufed  their  confent  to  the  nomination  of 
an  Italian  council,  and  infilled  that  a  controverfy  which 
had  its  rife  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  fhould  be  deter- 
mined within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  pope,  by 
his  ufual  artifices,  eluded  the  performance  of  his  own 
promife  ;  and,  in  1534,  was  cut  off  by  death,  in  the 
midfl  of  his  ftratagems.  His  fucceffor  Paul  III.  feem- 
ed  to  fhow  lefs  reludlance  to  the  affembling  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  year  1535  expreffed  his  inclination 
to  convoke  one  at  Mantua ;  and,  the  year  following, 
aftually  fent  circular  letters  for  that  purpofe  through 
all  the  ftates  and  kingdoms  under  his  jurifdiftion.  This 
council  was  furamoncd  by  a  bull  iffued  out  on  the  2d 
of  June  1536,  to  meet  at  Mantua  the  following  year  :  . 
but  feveral  oliilacles  prevented  its  meeting;  one  of  the 
moll  material  of  which  was,  that  Frederic  duke  of 
Mantua  had  no  inclination  to  receive  at  once  fo  many 
.  guefls,  fome  of  them  very  turbulent,  into  the  place  of 
his  refidence.  On  the  Mh£r  hand,  the  Proteflants  were 
firmly  perfuaded  that,  as  the  council  was  affernbled  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone,  the  lat- 
ter mufl  have  had  an  undue  influence  in  that  affembly  ; 
of  confequence,  that  all  things  mufl  have  been  carried 
by  the  votaries  of  Rome.  For  thia  reafon  they  affemr 
tion  againflbled  at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1537,  where  they  folemn- 
it.  ly  protefled  againfl  this  partial  and  corrupt  council, 

and,  at  the  fame  time^  had  a  new  fummary  of  their 
doftrine  drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  prefent  it 
to  the  afi'embled  bifhops  if  it  fhould  be  required  of 
them.  This  fummary,  which  had  the  title  of  The  Ar- 
ticles of  Smalcald,  is  commonly  joined  with  the  creeds 
and  confeffions  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Ifrultlefs  After  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  In  Man- 
fchemes  of  tua  was  thus  prevented,  many  fchemes  of  accommo- 
datL3n'"°'  '^^^^^^  were  propofed  both  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Proteflants  ;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  all  of  them  came  Jo  nothing.  In  1541,  the 
emperor  appointed  a  conference  at  Worms  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  religion,  between  perfone  of  piety  and  learning 
chofen  from  the  contending  parties.  This  conference, 
however,  was,  for  certain  reafons,  removed  to  the  diet 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Ratifbon  that  fame  year,  and 
in  which  the  principal  fubjedl  of  deliberation  was  a  me- 
morial prefented  by  a  perfon  unknown,  containing  a 
projedl  of  peace.  But  the  conference  produced  no  other 
effedl  than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contending  par- 
ties 10  refer  their  «iatters  to  a  general  council,  or,  if 
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the  meeting  of  fuch  a  council  fhould' be  prevented,  to  Reform*^ 
the  next  German  diet. 

This  refolution  was  rendered  Ineffectual  by  a  va- 
riety of  incidents,  which  widened  the  breach,  and  put 
off  to  a  farther  day  the  deliberations  which  were  de- 
figncd  to  heal  it.  The  pope  ordered  his  legate  to 
declare  to  the  diet  of  Spire,  affembled  in  1542,  that 
he  would,  according  to  the  promife  he  had  already 
made,  affemble  a  general  council,  and  that  Tr^it  ^^^^^^'^''^.^'^ 
fhould  be  the  place  of  Its  meeting.  If  the  diet  had  no  po'fedl'^'^** 
objedlon  to  that  city.  Ferdinand,  and  the  princes 
who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  gave  their  con- 
fent to  this  propofal ;  but  it  was  vehemently  objedled 
to  by  the  Proteflants,.  both  becaufe  the  council  was 
fummoned  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  only,  and  al- 
fo  becaufe  the  place  was  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
Pope ;  whereas  they  defired  a  free  council,  which 
fhould  not  be  biaffed  by  the  dlAates,  nor  awed  by 
the  proximity,  of  the  pontiff.  But  this  proteflation 
produced  no  effeft.  Paul  III.  perfifled  in  his  purpofe, 
and  iffued. out  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of 
the  council,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  In  Plan  of  re* - 
jufllce  to  this  pontiff,  however.  It  mull  be  obferved,  f'Tmatioa 
that  he  fhowed  himfelf  not  to  be  averfe  to  every  refor-  pi'upofe**- 
mation.  He  appointed  four  cardinals,  and  three  other  pLg^* 
perfons  eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
church  of  Rome  In  particular.  The  reformation  pro- 
pofed  In  this  plan  was  indeed  extremely  fuperficial  and 
partial,  yet  It  contained  fome  particulars  which  could 
fcarcely  have  been  expefted  from  thofe  who  compofed 
it.  They  complained  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
bifhops,  and  propofed  that  none  fhould  receive  orders  but 
learned  and  pious  men  ;  and  that  therefore  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  proper  maflers  for  the  iuflrucllon  of 
youth.  They  condemned  tranflations  from  one  bene- 
fice to  another,  grants  of  refervatlon,  non-refidence,  and 
pluralities.  They  propofed  that  fome  convents  fhould 
be  abolifhed ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  fliould  be  rc- 
flrained  and  Hmited ;  that  the  colloquies  of  Erafmus 
fhould  be  fuppreffed  ;  that  no  ecclefiaflic  fhould  enjoy 
a  benefice  out  of  his  own  country  ;  that  no  cardinal 
fhould  have  a  bifhopric  ;  that  the  queflors  of  St  An- 
thony and  feveral  other  faints'  fhould  be  aboliflied  ; 
and,  which  was  the  bell  of  all  their  prop6fals,  that  the 
effefts  and  perfonal  eflates  of  ecclefiaflics  fhould  be  gi- 
ven to  the  poor.  They  concluded  with  complaining 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  indigent  and  ragged  priefls 
who  frequented  St  Peter's  church  ;  and  declared,  that 
It  was  a  great  fcandal  to  fee  the  whores  lodged  fo  mag- 
nificently at  Rome,  and  riding  through  the  flreets  on  . 
fine  mules,  while  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclefiaflics 
accompanied  them  In  the  mofl  courteous  manner.— 
This  plan  of  reformation  was  turned  into  ridicule  by 
Luther  and  Sturmius  ;  and  Indeed  it  left  unredreffed  , 
the  mofl  Intolerable  grievances  of  which  the  Proteflants 
complained. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  labouring  toWarbe- 
perfuade  the  Proteflants  to  confent  to  the  meeting  of 
the  council  at  Trent ;  but  when  he  found  them  fixed  amf  the"^ 
In  their  oppefitlon  to  this  meafure,  he  began  to  Hflen  Protel\jait|j 
to  the  fangulnary  meafures  of  the  pope,  and  refolved. 
to  terminate  the  difputes  by  force  of  arms.    The  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Heffe,  who  were  the 
chief  fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  upon  this  took 
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•  proper  meafures  to  prevent  their  being  fui-prlfed  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  fiiperior  force  ;  but,  before  the  hor- 
rors of  war  commenced,  the  great  reformer  Luther  died 
in  peace  at  Ayfelben,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  1546. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually  refolved  on 
the  deftruftion  of  all  who  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  it  was  to  ferve  as  a 
fignal  for  taking  up  arms  ;  and  accordingly  its  delibe- 
rations were  fcarcely  begun  in  1546,  when  the  Prote- 
ftants  perceived  undoubted  figns  of  the  approaching 
ftorm,  and  a  formidable  union  betwixt  the  emperor 
and  pope,  which  threatened  to  crufh  and  overwhelm 
them  at  once.  This  year  indeed  there  had  been  a  new- 
conference  at  Ratifbon  upon  the  old  fubjeit  of  accom- 
modating differences  in  religion  ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  debates  were  carried  on,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  thefe  differences  could  only  be  decided  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  the  mean 
time,  promulgated  their  decrees ;  while  the  reformed 
princes,  in  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  protefted  againft 
their  authority,  and  were  on  that  account  profcribed 
by  the  emperor,  who  raifed  an  army  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  See  Father  Paul's  H'ljlory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ^  and  our  articles  Paul  (Father),  and  Trent. 

The  eleftor  of  SaxOny  and  the  landgrave  of  HefTe 
ltd  their  forces  into  Bavaria  againfl  the  empei-or,  and 
cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingoldftalt.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  this  would  bring  on  an  engagement,  which  woiild 
probably  have  been  advantageous  to  the  caufe  of  the 
refoiTned  ;  but  this  was  prevented,  chiefly  by  the  per- 
fidy of  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  who  invaded  the  do- 
minions of  his  uncle.  Divitions  were  alfo  fomented 
among  the  confederate  princes,  by  the  diffimulation  of 
the  emperor ;  and  France  failed  in  paying  the  fubfidy 
which  had  been  promifed  by  its  monarch  :  all  which 
fo  difcouraged  the  heads  of  the  Protedant  party,  that 
their  army  foon  difperfed,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
f  was  obliged  to  direft  his  march  homewards.  But  he 
'j..  was  purfued  by  the  emperor,  who  made  feveral  forced 
d  marches,  with  a  view  to  deltroy  his  enemy  before  he 
-  fhould  have  time  to  recover  his  vigour.  The  two  ar- 
mies met  near  Muhlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  24th  of 
April -1547  ;  and,  after  a  bloody  aftion,  the  eleftor 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner. — 
Maurice,  who  had  fo  bafely  betrayed  him,  was  now 
declared  eleftor  of  Saxony  ;  and  by  his  intreaties  Phi- 
lip landgrave  of  HelTe,  the  other  chief  of  the  Prote- 
ftants,  was  perfuaded  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his  pardon.  To  this  he 
confented,  relying  on  the  promife  of  Charles  for  obtain- 
ing forgivenefs,  and  being  reflored  to  liberty  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  expeftations,  he  was  unjuftly  detain- 
ed prifoner,  by  a  fcandalous  violation  of  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  convention.  It  is  faid  that  the  emperor  retrac- 
ed his  promife,  and  deluded  this  unhappy  prince  by 
the  ambiguity  of  two  German  words.  Hiflory  in- 
deed can  fcarce  afford  a  parallel  to  the  perfidious,^ 
mean-fpirited,  and  defpotio  behaviour  of  the  emperor 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  After  having  received  in  pub- 
lic the  humble  fubmiflion  of  the  prince  on  his  knees, 
and  after  having  fet  him  at  liberty  by  a  folemn 
treaty,  he  had  him  arrefled  anew  without  any  reaibn, 
nay,  without  any  pretence,  and  kept  him  clofe  pri- 
foner for  feveral  years.  When  Maurice  remonflrated 
.  againil  this  new  confinemeat,  the  emperor  anfweredj 
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not  be  imprifoned  anew,  but  only  ?hat  he  fhould  be  ^ 
exempted  from  perpetual  imprifonment ;  and,  to  fup- 
port  this  afTertion,  he  produced  the  treaty,  in  which 
his  miniflers  had  perfidioufly  foifled  eiviger  gefungnis, 
which  fignifies  a  "  perpetual  prifon,"  inilead  of  einiger 
gsfan^nis,  which  fignifies  "  any  prifon."  This,  how- 
ever, is  contefted  by  fome  hiftorians. 

The  affairs  of  the  Proteflants  now  feemed  to  be  de- 
fperate.     In  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  which  was  foon 
after  called,  the  emperor  required  the  Proteflants  to 
leave  the  decifion  of  thefe  religious  difputes  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  council  which  was  to  meet  at  Trent. 
The  greatefl  part  of  the  members  confented  to  this 
propofal,  being  convinced  by  the  powerful  argument 
of  an  imperial  army,  which  was  at  hand  to  difpel  the 
darknefs  from  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  might  otherwife 
have  been  blind  to  the  force  of  Charles's  reafoning. 
However,  this  general  fubmiflion  did  not  produce  the  *7 
effeft  which  was  expefted  from  it.    A  plague  which 
broke  out,  or  was  faid  to  do  fo,  in  the  city,  caufed  theiy  dUTol- 
greateft  part  of  the  bifhops  to  retire  to  Bologna  ;  byved.j 
which  means  the  council  was  in  effedl  difTolved,  nor 
could  all  the  intreaties  and  remonftrances  of  the  em- 
peror prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re-affemble  it  without 
delay.    During  this  interval,  therefore,  the  emperor 
judged  it  neceffaiy  to  fall  upon  fome  method  of  ac- 
commodating the  religious  differences,  and  maintain- 
ing peace  until  the  council  fo  long  expefted  fhould  be 
finally  obtained.    With  this  view  he  ordered  Julius  a  formula 
Pelugius  bifhop  of  Naumberg,  Michael  Sidonius,  ary  drawn 
creature  of  the  pope,  and  John  Agricola,  a  native  "P 
of  Ayfelben,  to  draw  up  a  formulaiy  which  might 
ferve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worfhip,  till  the  council 
fhould  be  aifembled  :  but  as  this  was  only  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  or 
perpetual  iaflitution,  it  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Interim. 

This  projedl  of  Charles  was  formed  partly  with  a 
defign  to  vent  his  refentment  againfl  the  pope,  and 
partly  to  anfwer  other  political  purpofes.  It  contain- 
ed all  the  efTential  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
though  confiderably  foftened  by  the  artful  terms  which 
were  employed,  and  which  were  quite  different  from 
thofe  employed  before  and  after  this  period  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  an  affedled  am- 
biguity in  many  of  the  exprefhons,  which  made  them 
fufceptible  of  different  fenfes,  and  applicable  to  the  29 
fentiments  of  both  communions.  The  confequence  Difp'eafes 
of  all  this  was,  that  the  imperial  creed  was  reprobated ^""^^ 
by  both  parties.  However,  it  was  promulgated  with 
great  folemnity  by  the  emperor  at  Augfburg.  The 
eleftor  of  Mentz,  without  even  aflving  the  opinion  of 
the  princes  prefent,  gave  a  fanftion  ^o  this  formula, 
as  if  he  had  been  commiffloned  to  reprefent  the  whole 
diet..  Many  kept  filence  through  fear,  and  that  filence 
was  interpreted  as  a  tacit  confent.  Some  had  the 
courage  to  oppofe  it,  and  thefe  were  reduced  by  force 
of  arras  ;  and  the  moil  deplorable  fcenes  of  bloodfhed 
and  violence  were  afted  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
Maurice,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
neutral,  now  affembled  the  whole  of  his  nobility  and 
clergy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  this  critical  affair. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  Melanfthon,  whofe  word 
was  refpe^led  as  a  law  among  the  Proteflants.  But 
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therefore  on .  all  occa^ons  ref^dy  to  make  conceflions, 
and  to  propofe  fchemes  of  accommodation.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  therefore,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  whole  of  the  book  called  Interim  Qould  not  by  any 
means  be  adopted  by  the  Proteftants;  but  at  fame 
tjme  he  declared,  that  he  faw  no  reafon  why  this  book 
might  not  be  appproved,  adopted,  and  receivedj  as  an 
authoritative  rule  in  tilings  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
elTentlal  parts  of  religion,  and  which  he  accounted 
indifferent.  But  this  fcheme,  inftead  of  cementing 
tlie  differences,  made  them  much  worfe  than  ever ;  and 
produced  a  divifion  among  the  Proteftanta  themfelves, 
which  might  have  overthrown  the  Reformation  en. 
tirely,  if  the  emperor  and  pope  had  feized  the  oppor* 
tunity. 

In  the  year  1549,  the  pope  (Paul  III.)  died;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Julius  III.  who,  at  the  itpeated  fo- 
licitations  of  the  emperor,  confented  to  the  re-allcm- 
bling  of  a  council  at  Trent.  A  diet  was  again  held  at 
Augfburg  under  the  canRon  of  an  imperial  army,  and 
Charles  laid  the  matter .  before  the  princca  of  the  em^ 
pire.  Moll  of  th^fe  prefi^nt  gave  their  confent  to  it, 
and  among  the  reft  Maurice  ek(3:or  of  Saxony  |  who 
confented  on  the  following  conditions :  i ,  That  the 
point8  of  doftrine  which  had  already  been  decided 
there,  fliould  be  re-examined.  2.  That  this  exami* 
nation  fhould  be  made  in  prefence  of  the  Proteftant 
divines.  3.  That  the  Saxon  Proteftants  fhould  have  a 
liberty  of  voting  as  well  as  of  deliberating  in  the 
council.  4.  That  the  pope  Hiould  not  pretend  to  pre- 
fide  in  that  aftembly,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  legates. 
This  declaration  of  Maurice  was  read  in  the  diet,  and 
his  deputies  infifted  upon  its  being  entered  into  the  re- 
gifters  which  the  archbiftiop  of  Mentz  obftinately  re- 
fufed.  The  diet  was  concluded  in  the  year  15515 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  defired  the  af- 
fembled  princes  and  ftates  to  prepare  all  things  for 
the  approaching  council,  and  promifed  to  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  procure  moderation  and  harmony, 
impartiality  and  charity>  in  the  tranfadlions  of  that  af- 
fcmbly. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Proteftants  took 
fuch  fteps  as  they  thought  moft  proper  for  their  own 
fafcty.  The  Saxons  employed  Melanfthon,  and  the 
Wurtembergers  Brengius,  to  draw  up  Confefiions  of 
Faith  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council.  The  Saxon  di- 
vines, however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  Nuremberg, 
having  received  fecret  orders  from  Maurice  to  ftop 
there  :  For  the  eleiSlor,  perceiving  that  Charles  had 
formed  defigns  againft  the  liberties  of  the  German 
princes,  refolved  to  take  the  moft  effeftual  rneafures  for 
cruftiing  his  ambition  at  once.  He  therefore  entered 
with  the  utmpft  fecrecy  and  expedition  into  an  aUiance 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  feveral  of  the  German 
.  princes,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  empire  ;  after  which,  affembling  a  powerful  army 
in  1552,  he  marched  againft  the  emperor,  who  lay  with 
a  handful  of  troops  at  Infpruck,  and  expefted  no  fuch 
thing.  By  this  fuddcn  and  unforefeen  accident  Charles 
was  fo  much  difpirited,  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
peace  almoft  on  any  terms.  The  confequence  ef  this 
was,  that  he  concluded  a  trealy  at  Paffau,  which  hy 
the  Proteftants  is  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  their  religi- 
ous libjcity.    By  the  £rft  three  articles  of  this  treaty  it 
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was  figpf fd?  that  Mwice  Hnd  the  eon?'d4«f^tf*  fix^^M  R^»p)pm*. 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinanijt  tion, 
to  aflift  him  againft  the  Turks  \  aud  that  the  landgrave  — 
pf  Heffe  fhould  be  fet  liberty.  By  the  fourth  it 
was  agreed}  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  called  the  Interim 
ftiould  be  confidered  as  null  and  void ;  that  the  coi\<-- 
tending  parties  ftiould  enjoy  the  free  and  undlfturbed 
exercife  of  their  religion,  until  a  diet  fhould  be  affem* 
bled  to  determine  amicably  the  prelent  difputes  (which 
diet  was  to  meet  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months)  ;  and  that 
this  religious  liberty  Hwuld  continue  always,  in  cafe  it 
ftiould  be  found  impolTible  to  come  to  an  uniformity  m 
doftrine  and  worfhip.  It  was  alio  determined,  that  all 
thofe  who  msd  fuffered  banifhment,  or  any  other  eala» 
mity,  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the 
league  or  war  of  Smalcald,  fhould  be  leinftated  in  their 
privileges,  pofleffions,  and  employments  j  that  the  ini« 
perial  chamber  at  Spire  ftsould  be  open  to  the.  Protc* 
ftants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics  5  and  that  there  fhould 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  Lutherans  in  that  high 
court. — To  this  peace  Albert,  marquis  of  Br?.nden« 
burg;,  refufed  to  fubfcribe ;  and  continued  the  war 
againft  the  Roman-catholics,  committing  fuch.  ravages 
in  the  empire,  that  a  confederacy  was  at  laft  formed 
againft  him.  At  the  head  of  this  confederacy  was 
Maurice  eleftor  of  Saxony,  who  died  of  a  v/ound  he- 
received  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  oci-'afion  in  1553. 

The  alfembling  of  the  diet  promifed  by  Charles  wa^ 
prevented  by  various  incidents ;  however  it  met  at 
Augiburg  in  1555,  where  it  was  opened  by  Ferdi= 
nand  in  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  thofe 
deplorable  calamities  wluch  had  fo  long  defolated  the 
empire.  After  various  debates,  the  following  aifts  were  33 
pafied,  on  the  25th  of  Septembers  That  the  Prote-'^''c*T of 
ftants  who  followed  the  Confeffion  of  Augfburg  fhould 
be  for  the  future  confidered  as  entirely  free  from  the.  ju- 
rildidtion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  authority 
and  fuperintendance  of  the  bifliops  5  that  they  were  left 
at  ^trttd  liberty  to  enadt  laws  for  themfelves  relating 
to  their  religious  fentiments,  difcipline,  and  v/orlhip  n 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  emj^ire  fl^iould  pe 
allowed  to  judge  for  themfelves  m  religious  matters* 
and  to  join  themfelves  to  that  church  whole  doiJtrine 
and  worfhip  they  thought  the  moll  pure  and  conforiant 
to  the  fpirit  of  true  Chriftianity  5  and  that  all  thofe 
v/ho  fhould  injure  or  perfecute  any  perfon  under  ie).i« 
gious  pretences,  and  on  account  ©f  their  opinions, 
fhould  be  declared  and  proceeded  againft  as  pubhc  ene* 
mies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  difturbers 
of  its  peace. 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  eftabliflied  in  xmr\y  parts 
of  the  German  empire,  where  it  continues  to  th«3  day  j 
nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Popifh  powers  at  any  time 
been  able  to  fupprefs  it,  or  even  to  prevent  it  from 
gaining  ground.    It  was  not,  however,  in  Germany  Account  ^ 
alone  that  a  reformation  of  religion  took  place,    Al-***®  Jtefs^. 
moft  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  began  t©  open  t^eirg^J^'l^"^'* 
eyes  to  the  truth  about  the  fame  time.    Tne  reformed 
religion  was  propagated  in  Sweden,  foon  after  Lu«. 
ther's  rupture  with  the  church  of  Rome,  by  one  of 
his  difciplcs  named  Olavs  Petri,    The  zealouj  efforts 
of  this  milfionary  were  feconded  by  Guftavus  Vafa» 
whom  the  Swedes  had  raifed  to  the  throne  in  place  of 
Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  horrid  barbarity 
loft  him  the  crowxu    This  priace,  fewwcver,  w«8  as 

prudent 


'  pvu<?e«t  ^t  lie  was  zealous;  ^'r.L  v'c  -v' ;(Js  of  the 
Swedes  were  in  a  flucluating  ftate,  he  wiitiy  avoided 
all  kind  of  vehemence  and  precipitati6!i  in  fpreading 
the  new  doftrlne.  Accordingly,  the  firft  objeA  of  his 
attention  was  the  inftruftion  of  his  people  in  the  fa- 
cred  dodrlnes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  invited  into  his  dominions  feveral  learned  Ger- 
mans, and  fpread  abroad  through  the  kingdom  the 
Swedifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  that  had  been  made 
by  Olaus  Petri.  Some  time  after  this,  In  1526,  he 
appointed  a  conference  at  Upfal,  between  this  reformer 
and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  fu- 
peHtition,  in  which  each  of  the  champions  was  to  bring 
forth  his  arguments,  that  it  might  be  feen  on  which 
fide  the  truth  lay.  In  this  difpute  Olaus  obtained 
a  fignal  viftory  ;  which  contributed  much  to  confirm 
Guftavus  in  his  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doc- 
trine, and  to  promote  its  progrefs  in  Sweden.  The 
following  year  another  event  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke 
to  its  propagation  and  fuccefs.  This  was  the  aflembly 
of  the  ftates  at  Wefteraas,  where  Guftavus  recommend^ 
ed  the  doftrine  of  the  reformers  with  fuch  zeal,  that, 
after  warm  debates  fomented  by  the  clergy  in  general,, 
ft  was  unanlmoufly  refolved  that  the  reformation  intro- 
duced  by  Lutner  fhould  have  place  in  Sweden.  This 
refolution  was  principally  owing  to  the  firmnefs  and 
magnanimity  of  Guftavus,  who  declared  publicly,  that 
he  would  lay  down  the  fceptre  and  retire  from  the 
kingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  people  enflaved  by  the  or- 
ders and  authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controuled  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  biftiops  than  by  the  laws  of  their 
monarch.  From  this  time  the  papal  empire  in  Swe- 
den was  entirely  overthrown,  and  Guftavus  declared 
head  of  the  church. 

In  Denmark,  the  reformation  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  year  i  q2i,  in  confequence  of  the  ardent  defire 
difcovered  by  Chriftiern  II.  of  having  his  fubjeAs  in- 
ftru£led  in  the  doftrines  of  Luther.  This  monarch, 
notwithftanding  his  cruelty,  for  which  his  name  has 
been  rendered  odious,  was  neverthelefs  defirous  of  de- 
h'vering  his  dominions  from  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  year  i  i?20,  he  fent 
for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the  difciples  of  Carloftadt, 
out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Hafnia  ;  snd  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1521,  he  invited  Carloftadt  himfelf  to  fill  that  impor- 
tant place.  Carloftadt  accepted  of  this  office  indeed, 
but  in  a  fhort  time  returned  to  Germany  ;  upon  which 
Chriftiern  ufed  his  utnioft  endeavours  to  engage  Lu- 
ther to  vifit  his  dominions,  but  in  vain.  However,  the 
progrefs  of  Chriftiern,  in  reforming  the  religion  of  his 
fnbjefts,  or  rather  of  advancing  his  own  power  above 
that  of  the  church,  was  checked,  in  the  year  1523, 
by  a  confpiracy,  by  which  lie  was  dcpofcd  and  barufh- 
ed  ;  his  uncle  Frederic-,  duke  of  Holftcin  and  Slefwic, 
being  appointed  his  fuccefibr. 

Frederic  conduced  the  reformation  with  much  great- 
er prudence  than  his  predcceft'or.  He  permitted  the 
Proteftant  doctors  to  preach  publicly  the  fentiments 
of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  to  change  the  eftabliOi- 
ed  government  and  difcipline  of  the  church.  However, 

he  contributed  greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reforma- 
tion, by  his  fuccefsful  attempts  in  favour  of  religious 

liberty  in  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  held  at  Odenfee  in 
1527.    Here  he  procured  the  publication  of  a  famous 
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■cdift,  by  which  every  fubjeil  of  Denmark  \vm  deela' 
red  free  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  to  the  doftriue  of  Luther.  The  papal  ty- 
ranny was  totally  deft.royed  by  his  fucceftbr  Chri» 
ftiern  III.  He  began  by  fuppreftlng  tlie  defpotic  au* 
thority  of  the  biftiops,  and  reftoring  to  their  lawful 
owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  poffeffions  which 
the  church  had  acquired  by  various  ftratagems.  This 
was  followed  by  a  plan  of  religious  doftrine,  worfliip, 
and  difcipline,  laid  down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the 
king  had  fent  for  from  Wittero.berg  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  in  1539  an  aftembly  of  the  ftates  at  Odenfee  gave 
a  folemn  faadlion  to  all  thefc  tranfaftions. 

In  France  alfo,  the  reformation  began  to  make  fome  la  Fra£i«c» 
progrefs  very  early.  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre, 
fifter  to  Francis  I.  the  perpetual  rival  of  Charles  V.  was 
a  great  friend  to  the  new  doclrine  ;  and  it  appears 
that,  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  feveral 
of  the  provinces  of  France  great  numbers  of  people 
who  had  conceived  the  greateft  averfion  both  to  the 
dodrine  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  firft  rank  and  dignity,  and 
even  fome  of  the  epifcopal  order.  But  as  their  num- 
ber increafed  daily,  and  troubles  and  commotions  were 
excited  In  feveral  places  on  account  of  the  religious  dif- 
ferences, the  authority  of  the  king  intervened,  and 
many  perfons  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  piety  were 
put  to  death  in  the  moft  barbarous  m.anner.  Indeed 
Francis,  who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or,  at  beft, 
no  fixed  and  confiftent  fyftem  of  i-eligious  principles, 
condufted  himfelf  towards  the  Proteftants  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  beft  anfwered  his  private  views.  Sometim.es 
he  refolved  to  invite  Melanfthon  into  France,  probably 
with  a  view  to  pleafe  his  fifter  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had  ftrongly  imbi- 
bed the  Proteftant  principles.  At  other  times  he  ex- 
ercifed  the  moft  infernal  cruelty  towards  the  reformed  ; 
and  once  made  the  following  mad  declaration,  That  if 
he  thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the 
Lutheran  herefy,  he  would  have  it  cut  off" ;  and  that 
he  would  not  fpare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  en- 
tertained fentiments  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin  began  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more  efpecially  of  the 
queen  of  Navarre  His  zeal  expofed  him  to  danger  j 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whom  Francis  was 
daily  committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than 
once  in  the  moft  perilous  fituation,  from  which  he  was 
delivered  by  the  interpofition  of  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
He  therefore  retired  out  of  France  to  Bajil  in  Swiffei- 
land;  where  he  publifhed  his  Chriftian  Inftitutions,  and  ' 
became  afterwards  fo  famous. 

I'hofe  among  the  French  who  firft  renounced  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  Romlfti  church,  are  commonly  call- 
ed Lutherans  by  the  writers  of  thofe  early  times. 
Hence  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  had  all  imbibed 
the  peculiar  fentiments  of  Luther.  But  this  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  been  the  cafe :  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  cities  of  Geneva,  Laufanne,  &c.  which  had  adopt- 
ed the  doftrines  of  Calvin,  produced  a  remarkable  ef- 
fed  upon  the  French  Proteftant  churches ;  infomuch 
that,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  all  entered 
into  communion  with  the  church  of  Geneva.  The 
French  Proteftants  were  CdiH^d  Hupuenots*  bv  their  ad- *  ^"^^  "^"^ 
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verfarlcs,  by  way  of  contempt.  Their  fate  was  very 
fevere»  being  perfecuted  with  unparalleled  fury  ;  and 
though  many  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  firft  no- 
bility, had  embraced  their  fentiments,  yet  in  no  part  of 
the  world  did  the  reform'ers  fufFer  fo  tnuchf .  At  lad 
all  commotions  were  quelled  by  the  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Henry  IV.  who  in  the  year  1598  granted 
all  his  fubjefts  full  liberty  of  confcience  by  the  famous 
Edift  of  Nantes,  and  feemed  to  have  thoroughly  efta- 
bhflied  the  reformation  throughout  his  dominions.  Du- 
ring the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  however,  this  cdift 
was  revoked  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  .fince  which  time 
the  Proteftants  have  often  been  cruelly  perfecuted  ;  nor 
was  the  profeffion  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  at 
Env  time  fo  fafe  as  in  moll  other  countries  of  Europe. 
See  Revolution. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the  oppofition  to  the 
church  of  Jlome  was  but  faint  and  ambiguous  before 
the  diet  of  Auglburg.  Before  that  period,  however, 
it  appears  from  undoubted  teftimony,  that  the  doftrinc 
of  Luther  had  made  a  confiderable,  though  probably 
fccret,  progrefs  through  Spain,  Hwngary,  Bohemia, 
Britain,  Polandy  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  had  in  all 
thefe  countries  many  friends,  of  whom  feveral  repaired 
to  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  knowledge 
by  means  of  Luther's  converfation.  Some  of  thefe 
countries  threw  off  the  Romifli  yoke  entirely,  and  in 
others  a  prodigious  number  of  families  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion.  It  is  certain  in- 
deed, and  the  Roman-cathohcs  themfelves  acknowledge 
it  without  hefitatlon,  that  the  Papal  doftrines  and  au- 
thority would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  once,  had  not  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm 
been  employed  to  fupport  the  tottering  edifice.  In  the 
Netherlands  particularly,  the  moft  grievous  perfecutions 
took  place,  fo  that  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  upwards 
of  ioc,ooo  were  deliroyed,  while  ftill  greater  cruelties 
were  excrclfed  upon  the  people  by  his  fon  Philip  II. 
The  revolt  of  the  "United  Provinces,  however,  and  mo- 
tives of  real  policy,  at  laft  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  furious 
proceedings  ;  and,  though  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Popifh  religion 
was  ftill  continued,  the  Proteftants  have  been  long 
free  of  the  dangei  of  perfecution  on  account  of  their 
principles. 

The  reformation  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in 
Spain  and  Italy  foon  after  the  rupture  between  Lu- 
ther and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of 
Jtaly,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  territories  of  Venice, 
Tufcany,  and  Naples,  the  fuperftition  of  Rome  loft 
ground,  and  great  numbers  of  people  of  all.  ranks  ex- 
prefled  an  averfion  to  the  Papal  yoke.  This  occalion- 
ed  violent  and  dangerous  commotions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  the  year  1 546  ;  which,  however,  were  at 
laft  quelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  Charles  V.  and  his 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.  In  feveral  places  the 
pope  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  by 
letting  loafe  the  inquifitors  ;  who  fpread  dreadful  marks 
of  their  barbarity  through  the  greattft  part  of  Italy. 
Thefe  formidable  minifters  of  fuperftition  put  fo  many 
to  death,  and  perpetrated  fuch  horrid  atts  of  cruelty  and 
•oppreirion,  that  moft  of  the  reformed  confulted  their 
fafety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  returned  to 
the  rehgion  of  Rome,  at  leaft  in  external  appearance. 
But  the  inquifition,  which  frighted  into  the  profeffion 
of  Pqper)'  ieveral  Proteftants  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 


could  never  make  Its  way  Into  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Rernrm 
nor  could  either  the  authority  or  intreaties  of  the  " 
pope  engage  the  Neapolitans  to  admit  even  vifiting  in-  ^ 
quifitors.       .  39 

In  Spain,  feveral  people  embraced  the  Proteftant'"  ^P^"' 
religion,  not  only  from  the  controverfies  of  Luther,  but 
even  from  thofe  divines  whom  Charles  V.  had  brought 
with  him  into  Germany  in  order  to  refute  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther.  For  thefe  doAors  imbibed  the  pre- 
tended herefy  inftead  of  refuting  it,  and  propagated 
it  more  or  lefs  on  their  return  home.  But  the  inqui- 
fttion,  which  cx)uld  obtiiin  no  footing  in  Naples,  reign- 
ed triumphant  in  Spain,  and  by  the  moft  dreadful  me- 
thods ffightened  tlie  people  back  into  Popery,  and 
fuppreflcd  the  defire  of  exchanging  their  fuperftitloa 
for  a  more  rational  plan  of  icligion.  It  was  indeed 
prefumed  that  Charles  himfclf  died  a  Proteftant ;  and 
it  feems  to  be  certain,  that,  when  the  approach  of  death 
had  dilfipatcd  thofe  fchemes  of  ambition  and  grandeur 
which  had  fo  long  blinded  Jiim,  his  fentiments  became 
mucfi  more  rational  and  agreeable  to  Chriftianity  than 
they  had  ever  been.  All  the  ecclefiailics  who  had  at- 
tended him,  as  foon  as  he  expired,  were  fent  to  the 
inquifition,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  or  put  to 
death  by  fome  other  method  equally  terrible.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Auguftine  Cafal,  the  emperor's  preach- 
er ;  of  Conftantiae  Pontius,  his  confeflbr  ;  of  Egldlus, 
whom  he  had  named  to  the  bifltopric  of  Tortofa;  of  Bar- 
tholomew de  Caranza,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  con- 
feflbr to  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  ;  with  20  others, 
of  Icfs  note.  40 

In  England,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  be- 
gan  to  be  adopted  as  foon  as  an  account  of  Luther's 
doftrines  could  be  conveyed  thither.    In  that  kingdom 
there  were  ftill  great  remains  of  the  fc<5t  called  LoU 
lards f  whofe  doftrine  refembled  that  of  Luther  ;  and 
among  whom,  of  confequcnce,  the  fentiments  of  our 
reformer  gained  great  credit.    Heni-y  VIII.  king  of 
England  at  that  time  was  a  violent  partifan  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for 
the  writings  of  I'homas  A-quinas.     Being  informed 
that  Luther  fpoke  of  his  favourite  author  with  con- 
tempt, he  conceived  a  violent  prejudice  againft  the  re- 
former, and  even  wrote  againft  him,  as  we  have  already 
obferved.    Luther  did  not  hefitate  at  writing  againft 
his  majefty,  overcame  him  in  argument,  and  treated 
him  with  very  little  ceremony.    The  firft  ftep  towards 
public  reformation,  however,  was  not  taken  till  the 
year  1529.    Great  complaints  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  of  the  ufurpations  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Lutheran 
opinions,  thefe  complaints  were  now  become  more  ge- 
neral than  before.    The  Houfe  of  Commons,  finding 
the  occafion  favourable,  paifed  feveral  bills,  reftraining 
the  impofitions  of  the  clergy  :  but  what  threatened  the 
ecclefiaftlcal  order  with  the  greateft  danger  were  the 
fevere  i  tproaches  thrown  out  almoft  without  oppofition 
in  the  houfe  againft  the  difl"olute  lives,  ambition,  and 
avarice  of  the  prieils,  and  their  continual  encroach- 
ments on  the  privileges  of  the  laity.    The  bilk  for  re- 
gulating the  clergy  met  with  oppofition  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords ;  and  biihop  Fiflier  imputed  them  to  want  of 
faith  in  the  Commons,  and  to  a  formed  dcfign,  pro- 
ceeding from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of  rob- 
bing the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the 
national  religion.    The  Commacs,  however,  complain- 
ed 
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.cforma.  ed  to  the  kinp^,  by  their  fpeaker  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  trary  laws  aad  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rome  upon  the 
of  thefe  refleaions  thrown  out  againft  them  j  and  the  people  of  England.  Nor  were  the  methods  flie  em- 
blfliop  was  obliged  to  retraft  his  words. 


Though  Henry  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  reje£llng 
any,  even  of  the  moft  abfurd  Romifh  fuperftitlons,  yet 
as  the  opprelTions  of  the  clergy  fuited  very  ill  with  the 
violence  of  his  own  temper,  he  was  pleafcd  with  every 
opportunity  of  leflening  their  power.  In  the  parha- 
ment  of  1531,  he  fhowed  his  defign  of  humbhng  the 
clergy  in  the  mott  effedtual  manner.  An  obfolete  ila- 
tute  was  revived,  from  \vhich  it  was  pretended  that  it 


ployed  in  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  better  than  the  caufe 
itfelf,  or  tempered  by  any  fentiments  of  equity  or  com, 
paffion.  Barbarous  tortures  and  death,  in  the  moil 
fliocking  forms,  awaited  thofe  who  oppofed  her  will,  or 
made  the  leail  Hand  againft  the  reftoration  of  I'opeiy. 
And  among  many  other  viftims,  the  learned  and  pioua 
Cranmer,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  one 
ot  the  moll  illuilrious  iuftruments  of  the  Reformation 
in  England,  fell  a  facrifice  to  her  fury.    I'his  odious 


tiou,  however,  to  reply,  that  their  ruin  would  have  afpcct.    Hus .  illuftrious  princefs,   whofe  fentiments^, 

been  the  certain  confequence  of  their  not  fubmitting  counfels,  and  projefts,  breathed  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  the 

to      olfey's  commifEon  which  had  been  given  by  royal  natural  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of  her  fex,  exerted  this 

authority.    Inilead  of  making  any  defence  of  this  kind,  vigorous  and  manly  fpirit  in  the  defence  of  oppreJed 

they  chofe  to  throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  their  confcience  and  expiring  liberty,  broke  anew  the  de- 

fovereign;  which,  however,  it  coil  them  1 1 8,840  h  to  fpotic  yoke  of  Papal  autliority  and  fnpcrllition,  and, 

procure.      A  confeffion  was  likewife  extorted  from  delivering  her  people  from  the  bondage  of  Rome,  eita- 

them,  that  the  king  w^as  proteftor  and  fupreme  head  blifhed  that  form  of  religious  dodrine  and  ecclefi'iftical 

of  the  cliurch  of  England  ;  though  fome  of  them  had  government  wjiich  Hill  fubflfts  in  England.    This  reli- 

the  dexterity  to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  which  invalidated  gious  eilablifhment  differs,  in  fome  refpefts,  from  the 

the  whole  fubmiffion,  viz.  in  fo  far  as  is  permitted  by  plan  that  had  been  formed  by  thofe  whom  Edward  VI. 

the  Jaw  cf  Chrijl.  _  had  employed  for  promoting  the  caufe  of  the  Reforma- 

The  kmg,  having  thus  begun  to  reduce  the  power  tion,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  difciplin 

of  the  clergy,  kept  no  bounds  with  them. afterwards,  of  former  times  ;  though  it  is  widely  different,  and,  i 


He  did  not  indeed  attempt  any  reformation  in  religious 
matters;  nay,  be  perfecuted  moft  violently  fuch  as  did 
attempt  this  in  the  leaft.  Indeed,  the  moft  elfential 
article  of  his  creed  feems  to  have  been  his  own  fupre- 
■macy  ;  for  whoever  denied  this,  was  fure  to  fuffer  the 
moil  fevere  penakies,  whether  Proteftant  or  Papift 


me 
in 


the  moft  important  points,  entirely  oppofite  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  JSee  England,  n^  293., 

&G. 

The  caufe  of  the  reformation  underwent  in  Ireland Ireland^ 
the  fame  viciffitudes  and  revolutions  that  had  attended 
it  in  England.    When  Henry  VIIL  after  the  abohtion 
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But  an  account  of  the  abfurd  and  cruel  condud  of  this  of  the  Papal  authority,  was  declared  fupreme  head  upon 
prince,  and  of  his  final  quarrel  with  the  pope  on  ae-  earth  of  the  church  of  England,  Geoige  Brown,  a  na- 
count  of  his  refullng  a  difptnfation  to  marry  Anne  Bo-   tive  of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the  Auguiline 'order. 


leyn,  is  given  under  the  article  England,  n°  253- 
-392. 

He  died  in  1547,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only 
fon  Edward  VI.  This  amiable  prince,  whofe  early 
youth  was  crowned  with  that  wifdom,  fagacity,  and  vir 


whom  that  monarch  had  created,  in  the  year  1535', 
archbifliop  of  Dublin,  began  to  ad  with  the  utnioft 
vigour  in  confequence  of  this  change  in  the  hierarchy. 
He  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocefe  from  fuperfti- 
tio'i  in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled  down  imao-es,  de- 
tue,  that  would  have_  done  honour  to  advanced  years,    ftroyed  relics,  abolifhed  abfurd  and  idolatrous  rites,  and. 


^ave  new  fpirit  and  vigour  to  the  Proteftant  caufe,  and 
was  its  brightefl  ornament,  as  well  as  its  moft  effec- 
tual fupport.  He  encouraged  learned  and  pious  mcK 
of  foreign  countries  to  fettle  in  England,  and  addref- 
fed  a  particular  invitation  to  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul 
Fagius,  whofe  moderation  added  a  luftre  to  their  other 
virtues,  that,  by  the  miniftry  and  labours  of  thefe  emi- 
nent men,  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  he  might  purge  his  domi- 
nions from  the  fordid  fidions  of  popery,  and  eftablifh 
the  pure  dodrines  of  Chriftianity  in  their  place.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  iffued  out  the  wifeft  orders  for  the 


by  the  influence  as  well  as  authority  he  had  in  Ireland, 
caufed  the  king's  fupremacy  to  be  acknowledged  in 
that  nation.  Heniy  fhowed,  foon  after,  that  this  fu- 
premacy was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for  he  banifhed  the 
monks  out  of  that  kingdom,  connfcated  their  revenues, 
and  deftroyed  their  convents.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  ftill  farther  progrefs  was  made  in  the  removal  of 
Popifli  fuperftitions,  by  the.  zealous  labours  of  bifhop 
Brown,  and  the  aufpicious  encouragement  he  granted 
to  all  who  exerted  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  the  Jve- 
formation.  But  the  death  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  the  accefhon  of  queen  Mary,  had  hke  to  have 


reftoration  of  true  religion;  but  his  reign  was  too  fhort  changed  the  face  of  aff'airs  in  Ireland  as  much  as  ii; 

■to  accomphlh  fully  fuch  a  glorious  purpofe.    In  the  England ;  but  her  dellgns  were  difappolnted  by  a  very 

year  1553,  he  was  taken  from  hi-s  loving  and  afflided  curious  adventure,  of  which  the  following  account  has 

lubjeds,  whofe  forrow  was  inexprefhble,  and  fuited  to  been  copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard  earl  of  Corke. 

their  lofs.     His  filler  Mary  ^tlie  daughter  of  Catharine  "  Queen  Mary  having  dealt  feverely  with  the  Protel 

of  Arragon,  from  whom  Henry  had  been  feparated  by  ftants  in  England,  about  the  ktter  end  of  her 


the  famous  divorce),  a  furious  bigot  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  a  princefe  whofe  natural  charader,  hke  the 
fpirit  of  her  religion,  was  defpotic  and  cruel,  fucceeded 
him  on  the  Britifh  throne,  and  impofed  anew  the  arbi- 
VoL.  XVI.  Parti. 
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figned  a  commifhon  for  to  take  the  fame  courfe  with  Curious  dir* 
them  in  Ireland ;  and  to  execute  the  fame  with  greater  ^PPoi"'- 
force,  fhe  nominates  Dr  Cole  one  of  the  commifhoners. " ^''^fj^^^* 
This  Dodor  coming,  with  the  commiffion,  to  Cheftcrtor^'Ju'scotl 
G  on  land. 
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on  Kis  journey,  the  mayor  of  that  city  hearing  that  her 
mstjefty  was  fending  a  meffenger  into  Ireland,  and  he 
being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the  Doftor,  who  in  dif- 
courfe  with  the  mayor  taketh  out  of  a  cloke-bag  a 
leather  box,  faying  unto  him,  Htre  is  a  commijfton  that 
Jball  lap  the  Heretics  of  Ireland,  calling  the  Proteftants 
by  that  title.    The  good  woman  of  the  houfe  being 
well  affefted  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  alfo  having 
a  brother  named  John  Edmonds  of  the  fame,  then  a  ci- 
tizen in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  Doftor's 
words ;   but  watching  her  convenient  time  while  the 
mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  Doftor  complimented 
him  down  the  ftairs,  fhe  opens  the  box,  takes  the  com- 
miffion  out,  and  places  in  lieu  thereof  a  (heet  of  paper 
Avith  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the  knave  of 
clubs  being  faced  uppermoft.    The  Doftor  coming  up 
to  his  cliamber,  fufpeding  nothing  of  what  had  been 
done,  put  up  the  box  as  formerly.    The  next  day  go- 
ing to  the  water.fide,  wind  and  we:ither  ferving  him, 
he  fails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober 1558  at  Dublin.    Then  coming  to  the  caftle, 
the  Lord  Fitz-Walters  being  lord-deputy,  fent  for 
him  to  come  before  him  and  the  privy-council ;  who, 
coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a  fpecch  relating  upon 
what  account  he  came  over,  he.  prefents  the  box  unto 
the  lord-deputy ;  who  caufing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the 
.fecretary  might  read  the  commiflion,  there  vras  nothing 
fave  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  upper- 
moft ;   which  not  only  ftartled   the  lord-deputy  and 
council,  but  the  Doftor,  who  affured  them  he  had  a 
commiffion,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone.    Then  the 
Lord-deputy  made  anfwer  :  Let  us  have  another  com- 
miffion, and  v/e  will  fliuffle  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile. 
The  Doftor  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away,  and 
returned  into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court  obtain- 
ed another  commiflion  ;  but  ftaying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water-iide,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead  : 
and  thus  God  preferved  the  Pl-oteftants  of  Ireland." 
Quieen  Elizabeth  was  fo  delighted  with  this  ftory,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz-W alter  on  his  return  to 
England,  that  flie  fent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  whofe 
hufband's  name  was  Matterjhad^  and  gave  her  a  penlion 
of  40  1.  during  her  life. 

In  Scotland,  the  feeds  of  reformation  were  veiy  early 
fown,  by  feveral  noblemen  who  had  refided  in  Germany 
during  the  religious  difputes  there.  But  for  many  years 
it  was  fuppreffed  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  feconded  by 
inhuman  laws  and  barbarous  executions.  The  moft  emi- 
nent oppofer  of  the  Papal  j  urifdiftion  was  John  Kbox, 
a  difciple  of  Calvin,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  invincible 
fortitude.  On  all  occafion^  he  raifed  the  drooping  fpi- 
rits  of  the  reformers,  and  encouraged  them  to  go  on 
with  their  work  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  and 
treachery  of  the  queen-regent;  till  at  laft,  in  156 1,  by 
the  affiftance  of  an  Englifh  army  fent  by  Ehzabeth,  Po- 
pery was  in  a  manner  totally  extirpated  throughout  the 
kingdom.  From  this  period  the  form  of  do6lrine,  wor- 
ihip,  and  difcipline  eftabhOied  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  has 
had  the  afcendancy  in  Scotland.  But  for  an  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Scottifh  reformers  had  to 
flruggle  with,  and  the  manner  ia  which  thefe  were 
overcome,  &c.  fee  Scotlanb. 

For  further  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  refor- 
lyiatlon  in  general,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works 
©f  Burnet  and  Brandt,  to  Beaufobre's  Hijloire  de  la 
JHe/ormation  duns  I'Emfire,  et  ks  Etats  de  la  Confejfwn 


Refugi 


d*JugJbour^  depu's  1517  —  T530,  iu  4  vols  8vo,  Berlin  R.efra($li 
1785,  and  Moffieim's  Ecclefiaflical  Hiilor)'.  .  See  alfo 
Sleidan  De  Statu  Religionis  Iff  Reipub/ic.t  Carolo  V.  ; 
Cafaris  Commentarii  ;  and  Father  Paul's  Hiilory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

REFRACTION,  in  general,  Is  the  deviation  of  a 
moving  body  from  its  direft  courfe,  occafioned  by  the 
different  denfity  of  the  medium  in  which  It  moves ;  or 
It  is  a  change  of  dire£tion  occafioned  by  a  body's  fall- 
ing obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another.  The 
word  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  the  rays  of 
hght.     See  Optics  {Index)  ^X.  Refraaion. 

REFRANGIBILITY  ©f  Light,  the  difpofitioa 
of  rays  to  be  refrafted.  •  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  difpofition  of  rays  to  produce  different  colours,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  See 
Chromatics  and  Optics  pajfm. 

REFRIGERATIVE,  In  medlcyae,  a  remedy  which 
refrefhes  the  Inward  parts  by  cooling  them  ;  as  clyfters, 
ptifans,  &c. 

REFRIGERATORY,  In  chemlftry,  a  veffi:l  filled 
with  cold  water,  through  which  the  vi'orm  paffes  In  dl- 
flillations ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  condenfe  the  vapours: 
as  they  pafs  through  the  worm. 

Cities  of  REFUGE,  were  places  provided  as  Afy-- 
la,  for  fuch  as  againft  their  will  fbould  happen  to  kill  a 
man.    Of  thefe  cities  there  were  three  on  each  fide 
Jordan:  on  this  fide  were  Kedeih  of  Naphtall,  Hebron, 
and  Schechem ;  beyond  Jordan  were  Bezer,  Golan,  ancf 
Ramoth-Gilead,    When  any  of  the  Hebrews,.or  flran- 
gers  that  dv/elt  In  their  country,  happened  to  fpill  thr 
blood  of  a  man,  they  might  retire  thither  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  violent  attempts  of  the  relations  of  the 
deceafed,  and  to  prepare  for  their  defence  and  jufllfica- 
tion  before  the  judges.    Themanflayer  underwent  two^ 
trials  :  firft  before  the  judges  of  the  city  of  refuge  t» 
which  he  had  fled  ;  and  fecondly  before  the  judges  of 
his  own  city.    If  found  guilty,  he  was  put  to  death- 
with  all  the  feverity  of  the  law.    If  he  was  acquitted, 
he  was  not  immediately  fet  at  liberty  ;-but,  to  Infpire  a 
degree  of  horror  againft  even  Involuntary  homicide,  he: 
was  reconducted  to  the  place  of  refuge,  and  obliged  tc 
continue  there  In  a  fort  of  banifliment  till  the  death  of 
the  high-prieft.    If,  before  this  time,  he  ventured  out, 
the  revenger  of  blood  might  freely  kill  hira  ;  but  after 
the  high-prieft's  death  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleafed  without  moleftation.     It  was  neceflaiy  that 
the  perfoa  who  fled  to  any  of  the  cities  of  re- 
fuge ffiould  underftand  fome  trade  or  calling,  that 
he  might  not  be  burtheiifome  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  cities  of  refuge  were  required  to  be  well  fupplied' 
with  water  and  neceffary  provifions.    They  were  alfo^ 
to  be  of  eafy  accefs,  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  them,, 
with  commodious  bridges  where  there  was  occafion. 
The  width  of  the  roads  was  to  be  32  cubits  or  48  feet 
at  leaft.    It  was  further  required,  that  at  all  ctofs-ways~ 
direftion-pofts  fliould  be  erefted,  with  an  Infcriptionr 
pointing  cut  the  road  to  the  cities  of  refuge.  The 
1 5th  of  Adar,.  which  anfwers  to  our  February  moon,, 
was  appointed  for  the  eity  magiftrates  to  fee  that  the 
roads  were  In  good  condition.    No  perfon  in  any  of 
thefe  cities  was  allowed  to  make  weapons,  left  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  the  means, 
of  gratifying  their  revenge.    Deut.  xix.  3.  iv.  41.  43.;:. 
Jofh.  XX.  7.    Three  other  cities  of  refuge  were  condi- 
tionally promifed,  but  never  granted.  See  Asylum. 

REGU^ 


REG  [ 

rffuj'ees  REFUGEES,  a  term  at  firft  applied  to  tlie  Erench 
I!  Proteftants,  who,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of 
Nantz,  were  conllralned  to  fly  from  perfecution,  and 
take  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Since  that  time, 
however,  it  has  been  extended  to  all  fuch  as  leave  their 
country  in  times  of  dillrefs  ;  and  hence,  fmce  the  revolt 
of  the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  we  have  frequently 
heard  of  American  refugees. 

REGALE,  a  magnificent  entertainment  or  treat, 
given  to  ambaffadors  and  other  perfons  of  diltinftion, 
to  entertain  or  do  them  honour. 

It  is  ufual  in  Italy,  at  the  arriwl  of  a  traveller  of 
eminence,  to  fend  him  a  regale,  that  is,  a  prefent  of 
fweetmeats,  fruits,  ,&c.  by  way  of  refrefhment. 

REGALIA,  in  law,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
a  king.    See  Prerogative. 

Regalia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  apparatus  of  a  corona- 
tion ;  as  the  crown,  the  fceplre  with  the  erofs,  that 
with  the  dove,  St  Edward's  ilaff,  the  globe,  and  the 
crb  with  the  crofs,  four  feveral  fwords,  &c. — The  re- 
galia of  Scotland  were  depolitcd  in  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1707,  in  what  is  called  the  Jewel 
Office.  This  room  was  lately  opened  by  fome  commif- 
fioners  appointed  by  the  king,  when  the  large  cheft  in 
which  it  is  fvppofed  they  were  placed  was  found  ;  but 
as  it  has  not,  that  we  have  heard  of,  been  opened,  it  is 
impofilble  to  fay  whether  they  be  there  or  not.  It  is 
y^rj  generally  thought  they  were  carried  to  the  Tower 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  a  crown 
is  there  fliewn  which  is  called  the  Scotch  crown.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  that  is  the  real  crown  of 
Scotland;  and  think  it  probable  that  the  Scotch  regalia 
are  in  the  cheft  which  was  lately  found.  If  they  are 
riot  there,  they  muft  have  been  taken  away  by  ftealth, 
and  either  deftroyed  or  melted  down,  for  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Lord  of  REGALITY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
B°  clviii.  4. 

Court  of  REGARD.    See  FoREsr-Courts. 
REGARDANT,  in  heraldny,  fignilies  looking  be- 
hind ;  and  it  is  ufcd  for  a  lion,  or  other  beaft,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  his  tail. 

REGARDER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  king's  fo- 
reft,  fworn  to  make  the  regard  of  the  foreft  every 
year  ;  that  is,  to  take  a  view  of  its  limits,  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  and  defaults  committed  by  the  forefters 
within  the  foreft,  and  to  obferve  whether  ail  the  offi- 
cers executed  ftieir  relpedlive  duties.     See  Forkst- 

REGATA,  or  Regatta,  a  fpecies  of  amufement 
peculiar  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  fpeftacle  has 
the  power  of  exciting  the  greateft  emotions  of  the  heart, 
admiration,  enthufiafm,  a  fenfe  of  glory,  and  the  whole 
train  of  our  beft  feelings.  The  grand  regata  is  only 
exhibited  on  particular  occafions,  as  the  vifits  of  foreign 
princes  and  kings  at  Venice. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  ardour  that  the 
notice  of  a  regata  fpreada  among  all  claffes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Venice.  Proud  of  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
giving  fuch  a  fpeftacle,  through  the  wonderful  local  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  city,  they  arc  highly  delighted  with 
making  preparations  a  long  tinie  before,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute all  they  can  towards  the  perfeftion  and  enjoyment 
<jf  the  fpetlacle.  A  thoufand  interefts  are  formed  and 
augmented  every  day  ;  parties  in  favour  of  the  different 
competitors  who  are  known  5  the  protedtion  of  young 
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noblemen  gi^en  to  the  gondoliers  in  their  fervice  ;  the  Regata. 
defire  of  honours  and  rewards  in  the  afpirants ;  and,  in  v— ^ 
the  midft  of  all  tltis,  that  ingenious  national  induftry, 
which  awakes  the  Venetians  from  their  habitual  indo- 
lence, to  derive  advantage  from  the  bufinefs  and  agita- 
tion of  the  moment :  all  thefe  circumftanccs  united  give 
to  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  lively  city  a  degree 
of  fpirit  and  animation  which  render  it  during  that  time 
a  delightful  abode  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofopher  and 
the  ftranger.  Crowds  of  people  flock  from  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  travellers  joyfully  repair  to  this  fcene  of 
gaiety  and  pleafure. 

Although  it  is  allowable  for  any  man  to  go  and  in* 
fcribe  his  name  in  the  lift  of  combatants  until  the  fixed 
number  is  complete,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark  one 
thing,  which  has  relation  to  more  ancient  times.  The 
ftate  of  a  gondolier  *  is  of  much  confideration  among  *  See  Caxf 
the  people  ;  which  is  very  natural,  that  having  been  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
But,  befides  this  general  confideration,  there  are  amono" 
them  fome  families  truly  diftinguiflied  and  refpedled  by 
their  equals,  whofe  antiquity  is  acknowledged,  and  who, 
on  account  of  a.  fuccefiion  of  virtuous  men,  able  in 
their  profeffion,  and  honoured  for  the  prizes  they  have 
carried^  oft'  in  thefe  contefts,  form  the  body  of  noble 
gondoHcrs  ;  often  more  worthy  of  that  title  than  the 
higher  order  of  nobihty,  who  only  derive  their  honours 
from  the  merit  of  their  anceftors,  or  from  their  own 
riches.  The  confideration  for  thofe  families  is  carried 
fo  far,  that,  in  the  difputes  frequently  arifing  among 
the  gondoliers  in  their  ordinary  paffage  of  the  canals,  we 
fometimes  fee  a  quarrel  inftantly  made  up,  by  the  fimple 
interpofition  of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  chanced  to  be  of 
this  reverend  body.  They  are  rigid  with  refpedt  to  mif- 
alliances  in  their  families,  and  they  endeavour  recipro- 
cally to  give  and  take  their  wives  among  thofe  of  their 
own  rank.  But  we  muft  remark  here,  with  pleafure, 
that  thefe  diftinftions  infer  no  inequality  of  condition, 
nor  admit  any  oppreffion  of  inferiors,  being  founded 
folely  on  laudable  and  virtuous  opinions.  Diftindb'ons 
derived  from  fortune  only,  are  thofe  which  always  out- 
rage nature,  and  often  virtue. 

In  general,  the  competitors  at  the  great  regatas  are 
chofen  from  among  thefe  families  of  reputation.  As 
foon  as  they  are  fixed  upon  for  this  exploit,  they  fpend 
the  intermediate  time  in  preparing  themfelves  for  it,  by 
a  daily  afiiduous  and  fatiguing  exercife.  If  they  are  in 
fervice,  their  mafters  during  that  time  not  only  give 
them  their  liberty,  but  alfo  augment  their  wages.  This 
cuftom  would  feem  to  indicate,  that  they  look  upon  them 
as  perfons  confecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
under  a  fort  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  its  glory. 

At  laft  the  great  day  arrives.  Their  relations  affem- 
ble  together:  they  encourage  the  heroes,  by  calling  to 
their  minds  the  records  of  their  families  ;  the  women 
prefent  the  oar,  befeeching  them,  in  an  epic  tone,  to 
remember  that  they  are  the  fons  of  famous  men,  whofe 
ftcps  they  will  be  expeded  to  follow  :  this  they  do  witK 
as  much  folemnity  as  the  Spartan  women  prefented  the 
fhield  to  their  fons,  bidding  them  either  return  with  or 
upon  it.  Rehgion,  as  pra<ftlfed  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,,  has  its  fliare  in  the  preparations  for  tliis  en- 
terprize.  They  caufe  maffes  to  be  faid ;  they  make 
vows  to  fome  particular  church  ;  and  they  arm  their 
boats  for  the  conteft  with  the  images  of  thofe  faint* 
whg  are  moft  in  vogue.  Sorcerers  are  not  forgotten 
G  2  upoa 
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Rf;rata.  upon  this  occafion.  For  g'ondolicvs  wlio  have  loft  the 
■""■"V  race  often  declare,  that  witchcraft  had  been  praftifed 
a2;ainft  them,  or  certainly  they  mull  have  won  the  day. 
Such  a  fuppofition  prevents  a  poor  fellow  from  think- 
ing ill  of  himielf ;  an  opinion  that  miglit  be  favourable 
to  him  another  time. 

Tlie  courfe  is  about  four  miles.  Tlie  boats  ftart  from 
a  certain  place,  i-un  through  the  great  winding  canal, 
which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  turn  round  a 
picket,  and,  coming  back  the  fame  way,  go  and  feize 
the  prize,  which  is  fixed  at  the  acuteft  angle  of  the 
great  canal,  on  the  convex  fide,  fo  that  the  point  of 
fight  may  be  the  more  extended,  and  the  prize  feixed 
in  the  fight  of  the  fpedlators  on  both  fides. 

According  to  the  number  of  competitors,  different 
races  are  performed  in  different  forts  of  boats  ;  fome  with  - 
one  oar  and  otliers  with  two.  The  prizes  propofed  are 
four,  indicated  by  four  flags  of  different  colours,  with 
the  different  value  of  the  prizes  marked  upon  them. — 
Thefe  flags,  public  and  glorious  monuments,  are  the 
prizes  to  which  the  competitors  particularly  afpire.  But 
the  government  always  adds  to  each  a  genteel  fum  of 
money  ;  befides  that  the  ccHiquerors,  immediately  after 
the^viftory,  are  furroundtd  by  all  the  beau  monde,  who 
congratulate  and  make  them  pref  nits  ;  after  which  they 
go,  bearing  their  honourable  trophy  in  their  hand, 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and  receive  the 
applaufe  of  innumerable  fpeftatora. 

lliis  grand  canal,  ever  llriking  by  the  fingularity 
and  beauty  of  the  buildings  which  border  it,  is,  upon 
thefe  occafions,  covered  with  an  infinity  of  fpeftators, 
in  all  forts  of  barges,  boats,  and  gondolas.  The  cle- 
ment on  which  they  move  is  fcarccly  feen  ;  but  the 
noife  of  oars,  the  agitation  of  arms  and  bodies  in  per- 
petual motion,  indicate  the  fpetlacle  to  be  upon  the 
water.  At  certain  diftances,  on  each  fide  of  the  fhore, 
;ir€  erefted  little  amphitheatres  and  fcafFoldings,  where 
lire  placed  bands  of  mufic  ;  the  harmonious  found  of 
which  predominates  now  and  then  over  the  buzzing 
roife  of  the  people.  Some  days  before  a  regata,  one 
may  fee  on  the  great  canal  many  boats  for  pleafiu'e  and 
entertainment.  The  young  noble,  the  citizen,  the  rich 
artlzan,  mounts  a  long  boat  of  fix  or  eiglit  oars  ;  his 
gondoliers  decorated  with  rich  and  fingular  dreffes,  and 
the  veffel  itfelf  adorned  with  various  fluffs.  Among  the 
nobles  there  are  always  a  number  who  are  at  a  conlider- 
able  expence  m  thefe  decorations  ;  and  at  the  regaUi  it- 
felf exhibit  on  the  water  perfonages  of  mythologic 
ftory,  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  their  train,  or 
amufe  themfelves  with  reprefenting  the  coftumi'of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  in  fliort,  people  contribute  with  a  mad 
fort  of  magnificence,  from  all  quarters,  to  this  mafque- 
rade,  the  favourite  divcrfion  of  the  Venetians.  But 
thefe  great  machines,  not  being-  the  lefs  in  motion  on 
account  of  their  ornaments,  are  not  merely  deftined  to 
grace  the  fhow  :  they  are  employed  at  the  regata,  at 
every  rnoment,  to  range  the  people,  to  proteft  the 
courfe,  and  to  keep  the  avenue  open  and  clear  to  the 
goal.  The  nobility,  kneeling  upon  cufhions  at  the 
prow  of  their  veffels,  arc  attentive  to  thefe  matters,  and 
announce  their  orders  to  the  raofl  reflive^  by  darting  at 
them  jlittle  gilded  or  filvered  balls,  by  means  of  certain 
bows,  with  which  they  are  furnifhed  on  this  occafion. 
And  this  is  the  only  appearance  of  coercion  in  the  Ve- 
netian police  on  thefe  days  of  the  greateft  tumult  :  nor 
is.  there  to  be  feen,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  a  body  of 
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guards  or  patrol,  nor  even  a  gun  or  a  lialhert.    The  Rc.^e* 
mildnefs  of  the  nation,  its  gaiety,  its  education  In  the  H 
habit  of  believing  that  the  government  is  ever  awake,  ^^g^"'^' 
that  it  knows  and  fees  every  thing  ;  its  refpeftful  at- 
tachment to  the  body  of  patricians  ;  the  fole  afpe£l  of 
certain  officers  of  the  police  in  their  robes,  difperfed  xvt 
different  places,  at  once  operate  and  explain  that  tran- 
quillity, that  fecurity,  which  we  fee  in  the  midft  of  the 
greatefl  confufion,  and  that  furprifing  docility  in  fo 
lively  and  fiery  a  people.   Regattas  have  been  attempt- 
ed on  the  river  Thames,  but  they  were  but  humble  imi- 
tations of  the  Venetian  amufement. 

REGEL,  or  RiGEL,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude, in  Orion's  left  foot. 

REGENERATION,  in  theology,  the  ad  of  being 
born  again  by  a  fpirltual  birth,  or  the  change  of  heart 
and  life  experienced  by  a  perfon  who  forfakes  a  courfe 
of  vice,  and  fincerely  embraces  a  life  of  virtae  and  plety» 
REGENSBURG,or  Ratisbon.  SeeRATisBON. 
REGENT,  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  during  the 
minority  or  abfence  of  the  king. 

In  France,  the  queen-mother  had  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  under  the' 
title  of  queen-regent. 

In  England,  the  methods  of  appolntir,-^-  this  guar- 
dian or  regent  have  been  fo  various,  and  the  duratiori 
of  his  power  fo  uncertain,  that  from  hence  alon&  it  ■ 
may  be  colledled  that  his  office  is  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  therefore  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
4  Infl.  58.)-  the  furefl;  way  is  to  have  him  made  by  au- 
thority of  the  great  council  in  j>arllament.    The  earl  of 
Pembroke  by  his  own  authority  affumed  in  very  trou- 
blefome  times  the  regency  of  Henry  III.  who  was  thea 
only  nine  years  old  ;  but  was  declared  of  full  age  by 
the  pope  at  17,  confirmed  the  great  charter  at  18,  and 
took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  at 
20.    A  guardian  and  councils  of  regency  were  named 
for  Edward  III.  by  the  parliament,  whldi  depofed  his 
father  ;  the  young  king  being  then  1  5,  and  not  affuming 
the  government  till  three  years  after.  When  Richard  IL. 
fucceeded'  at  the  age  of  1 1 ,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  took 
upon  him  the  management  of  the  kingdom  tiU  the  parlia- 
ment met,  which  appointed  a  nominal  council  to  afTifthim. 
Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed  named  a  regent  and  a  guar- 
dian for  his  infant  fon  Henry  VI.  then  nine  months  old  1 
but  the  parliament  altered  his  difpofition,  and  appoint- 
ed aproteftor  and  council,  with  a  fpecial  limited  autho- 
rity.    Both  thefe  princes  remained  in  a  ftate  of  pupil- 
age till  the  age  of  23.    Edward  V.  at  tlie  age  of  13, 
was  recommended  by  his  father  to  the  care  of  the  duke 
of  ^Gloucelter;  who  was  declared  protetlor  by  the  privy- 
council.    The  flatutes  25  Hen.  VIIL  c.  12.  and  28: 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  provided,  that  the  fuccefTor,  if  a 
male  and  under  1 8,  or  if  a  female  and  under  1 6,  fliould" 
be  till  fuch  age  in  the  governance  of  his  or  her  na- 
tural mother,  (if  approved  by  the  king),  and  fuch  other 
counfellors  as  his  majcfty  fhould  by  will  or  otherwife  ap- 
point :  and  he  accordingly  appointed  his  1 6  executors 
to  have  the  governrnent  of  his  fon  Edward  VI.  and  the 
kingdom,  which  executors  elefted  the  eatl  of  Hartford 
protedlor.    Tlve  ftatutes  24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  in  cafe  the 
crown  fhould  defcend  to  any  of  the  children  of  Frede- 
ric late  prince  of  AVales  under  the  age  of  1 8,  appoint- 
ed the  princefs  dowager  ; — and  that  of  5  Geo.  III.  c. 
27.  in  cafe  of  a  like  defcent  to  any  of  his  prefent  m?> 
jelly's  children,  empowers  the  king  to  name  either  the 
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queen  or  princcfs  dowager,  oi-  any  dcfcendant  of  king 
George  II.  reiiding  in  this  kingdom;  — to  be  guardian 
and  regent  till  the  fucceffor  attains  fuch  age,  affiflcd  by 
^  coiuicil  of  regency  ;  the  powers  of  them  all  being  ex- 
prcfsly  defined  and  fet  down. in  the  feveral  a£ls. 

Regent  alfo  fignifies  a  profelfor  of  arts  and  fciences 
in  a  college,  having  pupils  under  his  care  ;  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally rcitrained  to  the  lower  claffes,  as  to  rhetoric,  lo- 
gic, &;c.  thole  of  philofophy  being  axWed  profc^ors.  In 
the  Englifh  univerfities  it  is  applied  to  Matters  of  Arts 
under  live  years  Handing,  and  to  DocStors  under  cv\'o, 
as  non-regent  is  to  thofe  above  that  Handing. 
'  REGGIO,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther 
Calabria,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  and  a  woollen  raanu- 
fa£lory.  It  is  ■  feated  in  a  delightful  country,  which 
produces  plenty  of  oranges,  and  all  their  kindred  fruits. 
The  olives  are  exquifite,  and  high-flavoured.  The  town, 
however,  can  boaft  of  neither  beautiful  buildings  nor 
ilrong  fortincations.  Of  its  edifices  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral is  the  only  ftriking  one,  but  it  affords  nothing  cu- 
rious in  architefture.  The  citadel'  is  far  from  formida- 
ble, according  to  the  prefent  fyflem  of  taftics  ;  nor  could 
the  city  walls  make  a  long  refiflance  againil  any  enemy 
but  Barbaiy  corfairs  ;  and  even  tbefe  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  repel,  for  in  1543  it  was  laid  inafhes 
by  Barbaroffa.  Multapha  facked  it  15  years  after,  and 
the  defolation  v/as  renewed  in  1593  by  another  fet  of 
Turks.  Its  expofed  fituatlon,  on  the  very  tiirefliold  of 
Italy,  and  fronting  Sicily,  has  from  the  earliefl  period 
rendered  it  liable  to  attacks  and  devaftation.  I'he  Chal- 
cidians  fcized  upon  it,  or,  according  to  the  ufual  Greek 
phrafe,  founded  it,  and  called  the  colony  Rhegion^  from 
a  word  that  means  a  break  or  crack,  alluding  to  its  por- 
tion on  the  point  where  Sicily  broke  off  from  the  conti- 
nent. Anaxilas  oppreffed  its  liberties.  Dionyfius  the 
ILlder  took  it,  and  put  many  of  the  pj-incipal  citizens 
to  death,  in  revenge  for  their  having  refufed  his  alliance.. 
The  Campanian  legion,  fent  to  protedl  the  Rliegians, 
turned  its  fword  againfl  them,  maffacred  many  inhabi- 
tants, and  tyi-annized  over  the  remainder,  till  the  Ro- 
man fenatc  tliought  proper  to  punifh  thefe  traitors  with 
exemplary  feverity,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  entered 
into  league  with  the  revolted  garrifon  of  Meflina.  This 
union  with  a  fet  of  villains,  guilty  of  the  fame. crime, 
proved  that  no  love  of  juilice,  but  political  reafons 
alone,  drew  down  its  vengeance  on  the  Campanians. — 
It  is  about  1 2  miles  S.^E.  of  Meflina,  and  1 90  S.  by  E. 
of  Naples.    E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  4. 

Reggio,  an  ancient,  handfbme,  and  ilrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  a  Ilrong  citadel, 
and  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  has  been  ruined  feveral  times  by 
the  Goths,  and  other  nations.  In  the  cathedral  are 
paintings  by  the  greateil  mafters ;  and  in  the  fquare  is 
the  flatue  of  Brennus,  chief  of  the  Gauls.  The  inha- 
bitants are  about  22,coo,  who  cany  on  a  great  ti'ade  in 
hlk.  It  was 'taken  by  prince  Eugene  in  1706,  and  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1 742.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  north 
of  a  fpacious  plain,  1 5  miles  north-weft  of  Modena,  and 
80  fouth-eafl  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  1 1.  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  43. 
— The  duchy  of  this  name  is  bounded  on  the  wefl  by 
that  of  Modena,  and  produces  a  gi-eat  deal  of  lilk,  and 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  except  the  marquifate 
of  St  Martin,  which  belongs  to  a  prince  of  that  name. 
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REGIAM  MAJESTATEM.      Scc  LaW,  vf^  cIv.  J. 

REGICIDE,  KING-KILLER,  a  word  chiefly  ufed 
with  us  in  fpeaking  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  trial, 
condemnation,  and  execution,  of  king  Charlies  I. 

REGIFUGJUM  was  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  24th  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  expul- 
fion  of  Tnrqmn'ius  ii,:pcrl)U'^  and  tlie  abohtion  of  r-egal 
power.  It  was  alio  performed  on  the  26th  of  Mavj 
when  the  king  of  the  iacrifices,  or  Rex  Sacrorutn^  offer- 
ed beau  flour  and  bacon,  in  the  place  where  the  affcm- 
blres  were  held.  l"he  facrifice  being  over,  the  people 
hailed  away  with  all  fpeed,  to  denote  the.  precipitate 
flight  of  King  Tarquin. 

REGIMEN,  the  i-cgulation  of  diet,  and,  in  a  more 
general  fenie,  of  all  the  non-naturals,  with  a  view  to 
preferve  or  i-eflore  health.  See  Abstinence,  Aliment, 
Food,  Diet,  Drink,  and  Medicine. 

The  viciffitude  of  excrcife  and  refl  forms  alfo  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  regimen.    See  Exercise. 

it  is  beneficial  to  be  at  refl  now  and  then,  but  more 
fo  frequently  to  ufe  exercife  ;  becaufe  inaftion  r-enders 
the  body  weak  and  lifllefs,  and  labour  flrengthens  it. 
But  a  medium  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  things,  and  too 
much  fatigue  is  to  be  avoided  :  for  frequent  and  violent 
exercife  overpowers  the  natural  ftrength,  and  waflcs  the 
body  ;  but  moderate  exei-cife  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
before  meals.  Now,  of  all  kinds  of  exercife,  riding  on 
horieback  is  the  moil  convenient :  or  if  the  perfon  be 
too  weak  to  bear  it,  riditig  in  a  coach,  or  at  leail  in  a 
litter  :  next  follow  fencing,  playing  at  ball,  running, 
walking.  But  it  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age,  that  there,  is  feldom  fuflicient  ftrength  for  uiing  bo- 
dily exercife,  though  it  be  extremely  i-equifite  for  health: 
wlierefore  fritiions  with  the  flefh-bruih  are  neceflary  at 
this  time  of  life  ;  which  fliould  be  performed  by  the  per- 
fon himfelf,  if  poirible  ;  if  not,  by  his  fei-vants. 

Sleep  is  the  fweet  foother  of  cares,  and  reftorer  of 
ftreifl^th  ;  as  it  rcpair-s  and  replaces  the  wafles  that  arc 
made  by  the  labours  and  exercifes  of  the  day.  But  ex- 
ceffive  fleep  has  its  inconveniences  ;  for  it  blunts  the 
fenfes,  and  renders  them  lefs  fit  for  the  duties  of  life. 
The  proper  time  for  fleep  is  the  night,  when  darknefs- 
and  iilence  Invite  and  bring  it  on  :  day-fleep  is  lefs  re- 
frefhing  ;  which  rule  if  it  be  proper  for  the  n)ultitudc 
to  obferve,  much  more  is  the  obfervance  of  it  neceflary 
for  perfons  addifted  to  litei-arv  fludies,  whole  minds  and 
bodies  are  more  iufceptible  of  injuries. 

Regimen,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  con- 
ftruilion,  which  i-egiilates  the  dependency  of  words,  and 
the  alterations  which  one  occafions  in  another. 
Regimen  for  Seamen.  See  Seamen. 
REGIMENT,  is  a  body  of  men,  either  horfe,  foot, 
or  artillery,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  major.  Each  regiment  of  foot  is  divided  into  com- 
panies ;  but  the  number  of  companies  differs :  though 
in  Bi'itaia  our  regiments  are  generally  10  companies, 
one  of  which  is  always  grenadiers,  exclufive  of  the  two 
independent  companies.  Regiments  of  horfe  are  com- 
monly fix  troops,  but  there  are  fome  of  nine.  Dragoon 
regiments  are  generally  in  war-time  8  troops,  and  in 
time  of  peace  but  6.  Each  regiment  has  a  chaplain, 
quarter-matter,  adjutant,  and  .furgcon.  Some  German 
regiments  conhll  of  2000  foot  ;  and  the  regiment  of 
Picardy  in  France  confitted  of  60GO,  being  120  com- 
panies, of  50  men  in  each  company, 
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Regrments  ^ere  firfl;  formed  in  Trance  In  the  year    where  they  do  not  «xceed  2 1  years. 
1558,  and  in  England  in  the  year  1660 
REGIOMONTANUS 


See  MuLi,ER. 

'  REGION,  in  geography,  a  large  extent  of  land,  in- 
habited by  many  people  of  the  fame  nation,  and  inclofed 
A\-lthin  certain  limits  or  bounds. 

The  modern  aftronomers  divide  the  moon  into  feveral 
regions,  or  large  tradls  of  land,  to  each  of  which  they 
give  its  proper  name 


The  regiftered 

^  memorials  muft  be  ingroffed  on  parchment,  under  the 
hand  and  fcal  of  fome  of  the  grantei-s  or  grantees,  at- 
telted  by  witneffes  who  are  to  prove  the  figning  or  feal« 
ing  of  them  and  the  execution  of  the  deed.  But  thefe 
regifters,  which  are  confined  to  two  counties,  are  in 
Scotland  general,  by  which  the  laws  of  North  Britairt 
are  rendered  very  eafy  and  regular.  Of  thcfe  there  are 
two  kinds  ;  the  one  general,  fixed  at  Edinburgh,  under 


Region,  in  phyfiology,  is  taken  for  adivifion  of  our    the  direftion  of  the  lord-regifter  ;  and  the  other  is  kept 
'         11-1     -1  1  •  .,,1       1    in  the  feveral  fliires,  ftewartries,  and  regalities,  the  clerks 

of  which  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  the  regifters  of  their 
refpeftive  courts  to  the  general  reglller. 

2.  Parifli-regifters  are  books  in  which  are  regiftered 
the  baptifms,  marriages,  and  burials,  of  each  parlfh. 

Registers  were  kept  both  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
in  which  were  inferted  the  names  of  fuch  childrea 
as  were  to  be  brought  up,  as  foon  as  they  were  boruk 
Marcus  Aurelius  required  all  free  perfons  to  give  in 
accounts  of  their  children,  within  30  days  after  the 
birth,  to  the  treafurer  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  their 
being  depofited  In  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  the 
pubhc  afts  were  kept.  Officers  were  alfo  appointed  as 
public  regifters  in  the  provinces,  that  recourfe  might  be 
had  to  their  hfts  of  names,  for  fettling  difputes,  or  pro. 
ving  any  perfon's  freedom. 

Rrgistsr  Ships,  in  commerce,  are  vefTels  which  ob- 
tain a  permiffion  either  from  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Spa- 
nlfh  Weft  Indies  ;  which  are  thus  called,  from  their  be- 
ing regiftered  before  they  fet  fail  from  Cadiz  for  Buenoa 
Ayres. 

REGISTERS,  in  chemlftry,  are  holes,  or  chinks 
with  ftopplea,  contrived  in  the  fides  of  furnaces,  to  re- 
gulate the  fire ;  that  is,  to  make  the  heat  more  intenfc 
or  remifs,  by  opening  them  to  let  in  the  air,-or  keeping 
them  clofe  to  exclude  it.  There  are  alfo  regifters  iu 
the  fteam-engine.    See  STRAM-Engine. 

REGISTRAR,  an  officer  in  the  Englfffi  univerfi- 
ties,  who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the  public  records. 

REGIUM,  Re  GiuM  Lep'idi,  Rc'gium  Lepidum,  (anc. 
g€og.);  a  town  of  Cifalplne  Gaul,  on  the  Via  jEmilla, 
ib  called  from  iEmihus  Lepidus,  who  was  conful  with 
C.  Flaminius  ;  but  whence  it  was  furnamed  Regium  is 
altogether  uncertain.  Tacitus  relates,  that  at  the  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  a  bird  of  an  unufual  fize  was  feen  perch- 
ing In  a  famous  grove  near  Regium  Lepidum.  Nov7 
called  ReggiOf  a  city  of  Modena.  E.  Long.  1 1.  o.  N. 
Lat.  44.  45.    Sec  Reggio. 

REGNARD  (John  Francis),  one  of  the  beft  French 
comic  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647*, 
He  had  fcarcely  finiftied  his  ftudies,  when  an  ardent 
paffion  for  travelling  carried  him  over  the  greateil  part 
of  Europe.  When  he  fettled  in  his  own  country,  he 
was  made  a  treafurer  of  France,  and  lieutenant  of  the 
waters  and  forefts  :  he  wrote  a  great  many  comedies  ; 
and,  though  naturally  of  a  gay  genius,  died  of  chagrin 
in  the  5 2d  year  ox  his  age.  His  works,  confifting  of 
comedies  and  travels,  were  printed  at  Rouen,  in  5  vols 
izmo,  1732. 

REGNIER  (Mathurin),  the  firft  French  poet  who 
fucceeded  in  fatire,  was  born  at  Chartrcs  in  1573.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  a  place  for  which  his 
debaucheries  rendered  him  very  unfuitable  ;  and  thefe  by 
his  own  coufeffioh  were  fo  exceffive,  tliat  at  30  he  had 
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«tmofphere,  which  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle,  and 
iower  regions. 

The  upper  region  commences  from  the  tops  of  the 
■mountains,  and  reaches  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  at- 
tnofpherc.  In  this  region  reign  a  perpetual,  equable, 
/:almnefs,  clearnefs,  and  ferenity.  The  middle  region 
is  that  in  which  the  clouds  relide,  and  where  meteors 
fire  formed,  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  loweft 
to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The  loweft  re- 
gion is  that  in  which  we  breathe,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  refleftlon  of  the  fun's  rays  ;  or  by  the  height  to 
which  they  rebound  from  the  earth.  See  Atmosphere 
and  Air. 

Mthereal  Region,  in  cofmography,  is  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  univerfe,  in  which  Is  included  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  even  the  orb  of  the  fixed  ftars. 

Elementary  Region,  according  to  the  Ariftotellans,  is 
a  fphere  terminated  by  the  concavity  of  the  moon's  orb, 
comprehending  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth. 

Region,  in  anatomy,  a  divlfion  of  the  human  body, 
ctherwife  called  cavity,  of  which  anatomifts  reckon  three, 
viz.  the  upper  region,  or  that 'of  the  head  ;  the  middle 
region,  that  of  the  thorax  or  breaft  ;  and  the  lower,  the 
abdomen,  or  belly.    See  Anatomy. 

Region,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  a  part  or  divlfion  of 
the  city.  The  regions  were  only  four  in  number,  till 
Auguftus  Csefar's  time,  who  divided  the  city  into  four- 
teen ;  over  each  of  which  he  fettled  two  furveyors,  call- 
ed curatores  viarum,  who  were  appointed  annually, 
and  took  their  divlfions  by  lot.  Thefe  fourteen  regions 
contained  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  ftreots,  thirty- 
One  of  which  were  called  greater  or  royal  Jlreets,  which 
began  at  the  gilt  pillar  that  ftood  at  the  entry  of  the 
open  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
thefe  divlfions  varied  greatly,  fome  being  from  12000 
or  13000  to  33000  feet  or  upwards  in  circumference. 
Authors,  however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exadt  limits 
of  each.  The  curatores  viarum  wore  the  purple,  had 
each  two  liftors  in  their  proper  divlfions,  had  flaves  un- 
•der  ihem  .to  take  care  of  fires,  that  happened  to  break 
■out.  They  had  alfo  two  officers,  called  denunciatores,  in 
■each  region,  to  give  account  of  any  diforders.  Four 
•vico-magt/lri  alfo  were  appointed  in  each  ftreet,  who 
took  care  of  the  ftreets  allotted  them,  and  carried  the 
orders  of  the  city  to  each  citizen. 

REGIS  I'ER,  a  public  book,  in  which  are  entered 
and  recorded  memoirs,  afts,  and  minutes,  to  be  had  re- 
courfe to  occafionally  for  knowing  and  proving  matters 
of  fadl.    Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  as, 

I.  Regifter  of  deeds  in  Yoikfhlre  and  Middlcfex,  in 
which  are  regiftered  all  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  &c, 
that  affeft  any  lands  or  tenements  in  thofe  counties, 
which  are  othcrvvife  void  againft  any  fubfequent  pur- 
^:hafers  or  mortgagees,  &c.  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
any  copyhold  eftate,  jior  to  leafes  at  a  rack-rent,  or 
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egnum  all  tke  Infirmities  of  age.    Yet  he  obtained  a  canonry 
II  .     in  the  church  of  Chartres,  with  other  benefices  ;  and 
bium.'    ^^^^  ^"  ^6^3*    There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  his 
works,  i2mo,  1652,  Leydcn ;  but  the  raoft  elegant  is 
that  v/Ith  notes  by  M.  BroIEctte,  4to,  1729,  London. 

Regnier  des  Marets  (Seraphin),  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Paris  in  1632.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early 
by  his  poetical  talents,  and  in  1684  was  made  perpetu- 
al  fecretary  to  the  French  academy  on  the  death  of  Me- 
zeray :  it  was  he  who  drew  up  all  thofe  papers  in  the 
name  of  the  academy  againlt  Furetiere  :  the  king  gave 
him  the  priory  of  Grammont,  and  he  had  alfo  an  ab- 
bey. He  died  in  j  713,  and  his  works  are,  French,  I- 
talian,  Spanifn,  and  Latin  poems,  2  vols  ;  a  French 
grammar;  and  an  Italian  tranflation  of  Anacreon's  odes, 
with  fome  other  tranflations. 

REGNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Regni,  a 
people  in  Britain,  next  the  Cantii,  now  Surry,  SufTex, 
and  the  coaft  of  Hampfliire,  (Camden)  ;  a  town  fi- 
tuated,  by  the  Itinerary  numbers,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Belgas,  in  a  place  now  called  RmgivooJ,  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  on  the  rivulet  Avon,  running  down  from  Salifbury, 
and  about  ten  miles  or  more  diflant  from  the  fea. 

REGRATOR,  fignifies  him  who  buys  and  fells  any 
wares  or  vi<5luals  in  the  fame  market  or  fair  :  and  regra- 
tors  are  particularly  defcribed  to  be  thofe  v/ho  buy,  or 
get  into  their  hands,  in  fairs  or  markets,  any  grain,  fifli, 
butter,  cheefe,  fheep,  lambs,  calves,  fwlne,  pigs,  geefc, 
capons,  hens,  chickens,  pigeons,  conies,  or  other  dead 
viftnals  whatfoever,  brought  to  a  fair  ©r  market  to  be 
fold  there,  and  do  fell  the  fame  again  in  the  fame  fair, 
market,  or  place,  or  in  fome  other  within  four  mfles 
thereof. 

Regrating  is  a  kind  of  huchjlry,  by  which  vlftuals 
are  made  dearer  ;  for  every  feller  will  gain  fomething, 
which  muft  of  confequence  enhance  the  price.  And, 
in  ancient  times,  both  the  engroffer  and  regrator  were 
comprehended  under  the  word  forejlaller.  Regrators 
are  punifhable  by  lofs  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  im- 
prlfonment,  according  to  the  firft,,  fecond,  or  third  of- 
fence, &c. 

REGENSBERG,  a  handfome,  though  fmall  town 
of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  caftle  ;  fcat- 
ed  on  a  hill,  which  is  part  of  Mount  Jura.  There  is  a 
well  funk  through  a  rock,  36  fathoms  deep. 

REGULAR,  denotes  any  thing  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  art  :  thus  we  fay,  a  regular  btiilding, 
verb,  &c. 

A  regular  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whofe  fides,  and 
confequently  angles,  are  equal ;  and  a  regular  figure  with 
three  or  four  fides  is  commonly  termed  an  equilateral 
triangle  or  fquare,  as  all  others  with  more  fides  are  call- 
ed regular  polygons. 

Regular,  in  a  monaftery,  a  perfon  who  has  taken 
the  vows ;  becaufe  he  is  bound  to  obferve  the  rules  of 
the  order  he  has  embraced. 

REGULATION,  a  rule  or  order  prefcribed  by  a 
fuperior,  for  the  proper  management  of  fome  aftair. 

REGULATOR  0/ a  Watch,  the  fmaU  fpring  be- 
longing to  the  balance  ;  ferving  to  adjiift  its  motions, 
and  make  it  go  fafter  or  flower.    See  Watch. 

REGULBIUM,  or  Regulvium,  (Notitia  Impe- 
rii);  mentioned  nowhere  elfe  more  early:  a  town  of 
the  Caatii,  in  Britain,   Now  Reculver,  a  village  on  the 
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coaft,  near  the  ifland  Thanet,  towards  the  Thames,  to  Rei>ulu9, 
the  north  of  Canterbury,  (Camden).  ' 

REGULUS  (M.  Attilius),  a  conful  during  the 
firft  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundufium,  and  in  his 
fecond  confuhhip  he  took  64  and  funk  30  galleys  of  the- 
Carthaginlan  fleet,  on  the  coatts  of  Sicily."  Afterwards 
he  landed  in  Africa  j  and  fo  rapid  was  his  fuccefs,  that 
in  a  (hort  time  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  about  200 
places  of  confequence  on  the  coaft.  The  Carthaginians 
fucd  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror  refufed  to  grant  it  ; 
and  foon  after  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xanthip- 
pus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  15,000  taken  prifoners.  Regulus  was  in 
the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  Carthage.  He  was  fent  by  the  enemy  to^ 
Rome,  to  propofe  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange 
of  prifoners  ;  and  if  his  commiffion  was  unfuccefsful,  he 
was  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  to  return  to  Car- 
thage without  delay.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  Re- 
gulus diffuaded  his  countrymen  from  accepting  the- 
terms  which  the  enemy  propofed  ;  and  when  his  opi- 
nion had  had  due  influence  on  the  fenate,  Regulus  reti- 
red to  Carthage  agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of  peace  had- 
been  rcjeded  at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus ;  and 
therefore  they  prepared  to  punifn  him  with  the  greatefl; 
feverity.  His  eye-brows  were  cut,  and  he  was  expofed' 
for  fome  days  to  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  meridian  fun,, 
and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whofe  fides  were 
everywhere  filled  with  large  iron  fpikes,  till  he  died  ia. 
the  greateft  agonies.  His  fufferings  were  heard  of  at. 
Rome  ;  and  the  fenate  permitted  his  widow  to-inflidt': 
whatever  punlfliment  flie  pleafed  on  fome  of  the  moft: 
illuft  rious  captives  of  Carthage  which  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  them  alfo  in  prefles  filled  with 
fliarp  iron  points  ;  and  was  fo  exquifate  in  her  cruelty, ' 
that  the  fenate  interfered',  and  flopped  the  barbarity  of 
her  punlfliment.  Regulus  died  about  251  years  before 
Chrift. — Memmius,  a  Roman,  made  governor  of  Greece 
by  Caligula.  While  Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the 
emperor  wiflied  to  bring  th?  celebrated  ftatue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  by  Phidias  to  Rome,  but  this  was  fupernatu- 
rally  prevented ;  and  according  to  ancient  authors,  the-  ' 
fliip  which  was  to  convey  it  was  deftroyed  by  lightning,, 
and  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  remove  the  ftatue 

were  tenified  away  by  fudden  nolfes  A  man  who> 

condemned  Sejanus. — Rofcius,  a  man  who  held  the  con- 
fulflilp  but  for  one  day,  in  the  reign  of  VitelHus. 

RecJulus,  in  chemiftry,  an  imperfeft  metallic  fub- 
ftance  that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  in  the 
melting  of  ores  or  impure  metallic  fubftances.  It 
the  fineft  or  pureft  part  of  the  metal ;  and,  according, 
to  the  alchemifts,  is  denominated  regulus^  or  little  kingy 
as  being  the  firft-born  of  the  royal  metallic  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  it  is  really  a  fon,  but  not  a  perfeft 
man  ;  7.  e.  not  yet  a  perfedl  metal,  for  want  of  time 
and  proper  nourifliment.  To  procure  the  regulus  of- 
mercuricd  parts  of  metals,  &c.  flux  powders  are  com- 
monly ufed  ;  as  nitre,  tartar,  &c.  which  purge  the  ful. 
phureous  part  adhering  to  the  metal,  by  attrafting  and 
abforbing  it  to  themfelves. 

Regulus  of  Antimony.    See  Chemistry,  n°  1252 
— 1257  ;  and  fee  Index  there,  at  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  Arfentc.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1 267,  Sec* 
and  1285 — 1 294.    The  ancient  procefs  for  making  rc- 
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Uegulu'.  gulua  of  arfenic  conlifted  in  mixing  four  parts  of  arfenic  is  pure, 
^-""^r"^  with  two  parts  of  black  flux,  one  part  of  borax,  and  one 
part  of  filings  of  iron  or  of  copper,  and  quickly  fufing 
the  mixture  in  a  crucible.  After  the  operation  is  finifh- 
ed,  a  regulus  of  arfenic  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  of  a  white  livid  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
folidity.  The  iron  and  copper  employed  in  this  pro- 
cefs  are  not  intended,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  martial 
regulus  of  antimony,  to  precipitate  the  arfenic,  and  to 
feparate  it  from  fulphur  or  any  other  fubftance;  for  the 
white  arfenic  is  pure,  and  nothing  is  to  be  taken  from 
it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammable  principle  is  to 
be  added  to  reduce  it  to  a  regulus.  The  true  ufe  of 
thefe  metals  in  the  prefent  operation  is  to  unite  with  the 
regulus  of  arfenic,  to  give  it  more  body,  and  to  prevent 
its  entire  diflipation  in  vapours.  Hence  the  addition 
of  iron,  while  it  procures  thefe  advantages,  has  the  in- 
conveniency  of  :Jtering  the  purity  of  the  regulus  :  for 
the  metallic  fubftance  obtained  is  a  regulus  of  arfenic 
allayed  with  iron.  It  may,  however,  be  purified  from 
the  iron  by  fublimatlon  in  a  clofe  veflel ;  by  which  ope- 
ration the  i-egulifed  arfenical  part,  which  is  very  volatile, 
is  fubHmed  to  the  top  of  the  veflel,  and  is  feparated 
from  the  iron,  which  being  of  a  fixed  nature  remains  at 
the  bottom.  We  are  not,  however,  very  certain,  that 
in  this  kind  of  reftiiication  the  regulus  of  arfenic  does 
not  carry  along  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  ;  for, 
in  general,  a  volatile  fubftance  raifes  along  with  it,  in 
fublimation,  a  part  of  any  fixed  matter  with  which  it 
happened  to  be  united. 

Mr  Brandt  propofes  another  method,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  preferable  to  that  defcribed.    He  direfts  that 
white  arfenic  fliould  be  mixed  with  foap.    Inftead  of 
the  foap,  olive-oil  may  be  ufed,  which  has  been  found 
to  fucceed  well.    The  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  retort 
or  glafs  matrafs,  and  to  be  diililled  or  fublimed  with 
fire,  at  firft  very  moderate,  and  only  fufficlent  to  raife 
the  oil.    As  the  oils,  which  are  not  volatile,  cannot  be 
dilliiled  but  by  a  heat  fufficlent  to  burn  and  decom- 
pofe  them,  the  oil  therefore  which  is  mixed  with  the 
arfenic  undergoes  thefe  alterations,  and  after  having 
penetrated  the  arfenic  thoroughly  is  reduced  to  a  coal. 
When  no  more  oily  vapours  rife,  we  may  then  know 
that  the  oil  is  reduced  to  coal.    Then  the  fire  muft  be 
increafed,  and  the  metaUifed  arfenic  will  be  foon  fub- 
limed to  the  upper  part  of  the  velFel,  in  the  infide  of 
which  it  will  form  a  metallic  cruft.    When  no  more 
fublimes,  the  veflel  is  to  be  broken,  and  the  adhering 
cruft  of  regulus  of  arfenic  is  to  be  feparated.    The  re- 
gulus obtained  by  this  firft  operation  is  not  generally 
'perfeft,  or  not  entirely  fo,  as  a  part  of  it  is  always 
overcharged  with  fuliginous  matter,  and  another  part 
has  not  enough  of  phlogifton  ;  which  latter  part  ad- 
heres to  the  inner  fuiface  of  the  cruft,  and  forms  grey 
.'  ,or  brown  cryftals.    This  fublimate  muft  then  be  mixed 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  oil,  and  fubHmed  a  fecond  time 
like  the  fiiil ;  and  even,  to  obtain  as  good  regulus  as 
may  be  made,  a  third  fublimation  in  a  clofe  veflel,  and 
without  oil,  is  necefiary.    During  this  operation,  the 
oil  which  rifes  is  more  fetid  than  any  other  empyreu- 
juatic  oil,  and  is  almoft  infupportable.    This  fmell  cer- 
tainly proceeds  from  the  arfenic  ;  the  fmell  of  which  is 
exceedingly  ftrong  and  difagreeable  when  heated. 
'    Regulus  of  arfenic  made  by  the  method  we  have  de- 
fcribed, and  which  we  confider  as  the  only  one  which 
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has  all  the  properties  of  a  femimetal.  It  has 
metallic  gravity,  opacity,  and  luftre.  Its  colour  is  '~ 
white  and  livid,  it  tarniflies  an  the  air,  is  very  brittle, 
but  much  more  volatile  than  any  other  femimetal.  It 
eaiily  lofes  its  inflammable  principle,  when  fubllivsd  in 
veflels  into  which  the  air  has  accefs  ;  the  fublimate  ha- 
ving the  appearance  of  grey  flowers,  which  by  repeat- 
ed fublimations  become  entirely  white,  and  fimilar  to 
white  cryftalline  arfenic.  When  regulus  of  arfenic  Is 
heated  quickly  and  ftrongly  in  open  air,  as  under  a 
muflle,  it  burns  with  a  wliite  or  bluifli  flame,  and  dif- 
fipates  in  a  thick  fume,  which  has  a  very  fetid  fmell, 
lifce  that  of  garlic. 

Regulus  of  arfenic  may  be  combined  with  acids  and 
moft  metals.  See  Arsenic,  n'ly.  We  fliall  only  far- 
ther obfcrve  here,  that,  according  to  Mr  Brandt,  in 
the  Swedlfli  Memoirs,  the  regulus  of  arfenic  cannot 
be  united  with,  mercury.  Altliough  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  white  arfenic  and  regulus  of  arfenic  in  fo- 
lutions  and  allays  are  probably  the  fame,  yet  an  accu- 
rate comparifon  of  thefe  would  defer ve  notice,  efpe- 
dally  if  the  regulus  employed  \^'ere  well  made;  for  fome 
difference  muft  proceed  from  the  greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity of  what  in  the  old  chemlftry  is  called  phlogifton 
with  which  it  is  united.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1288, 
&c. 

Regulus  ef  Cobalt,  is  a  femimetal  lately  difqovered, 
and  not  yet  perfectly  well  known.    It  receives  its  name 
from  cobalt,  becaufe  it  can  only  be  extrafted  from  the 
mineral  pi-operly  fo  called.    The  pvocefa  by  which  this 
femimetal  is  obtained,  is  fimilar  to  thofe  generally  ufed 
for  the  {^xtraftion  of  metals  from  their  ores.    The  co- 
balt muft  be  thoroughly  torrified,  to  deprive  it  of  all 
the  fulphur  and  arfenic  it  contains  ;  and  the  unmetallic 
earthy  and  ftony  matters  muft  be  feparated  by  wafliing. 
The  cobalt  thus  prepared  Is  then  to  be  mixed  with 
double  or  triple  its  quantity  of  black  flux,  and  a  little 
decrepitated  fea-falt;  and  muft  be  fufed  either  in  a  forge 
or  in  a  hot  furnace,  for  this  ore  is  very  difficult  of  fu- 
fion.    When  the  fufion  has  been  well  made,  we  find 
upon  breaking  the  crucible,  after  it  has  cooled,  a  me- 
tallic regulus  covered  with  a  fcoria  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour.   The  regulus  is  of  a  white  metallic  colour.  The 
furface  of  its  frafture  is  clofe  and  fmall-graiued.  The 
femimetal  Is  hard,  but  brittle.    Wiien  the  fufion  has 
been  well  made,  its  furface  appears  to  be  carved  with 
many  convex  threads,  which  crofs  each  other  diverfely. 
As  almoft  all  cobalts  contain  alfo  bifmuth,  and  even  as 
much  as  of  the  regulus  Itfclf,  this  bifmuth  is  reduced 
by  the  fame  operation,  and  precipitated  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  regulus  of  cobalt ;  for  although  thefe 
two  metals  are  frequently  mixed  in  the  fame  mineral) 
that  is,  in  cobalt,  they  are  incapable  «f  uniting  toge- 
ther, and  are  always  found  dlftin£l  and  feparate  from 
one  another  when  they  are  melted  together.    At  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  then  we  find  both  regulus  of 
cobalt  and  bifmuth.    The  latter,  having  a  greater  fpe- 
ciiic  gravity,  is  found  under  the  fonner.  Thfey  may  be 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Bifmuth  may  be  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  the  regulus 
of  cobalt,  not  only  from  its  fituation  In  the  crucible, 
but  alfo  by  the  large  fliinlng  facets  which  appear  in  its 
fra(9:ure,  and  which  are  very  different  from  the  clofe  afli- 
coloured  grain  of  regulus  of  cobalt. 

This  femimetal  is  more-  difficult  of  fufion 


than  any 
other  \ 
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Otlier  ;  is  lefs  eafily  calcinable,  and  much  lefs  volatile,  defeated. 
Its  calx  is  grey,  and  more  or  lefs  brown ;  and  when  fu- 
fed  with  vitrlfiable  matters,  it  changes  into  a  beautiful 
^  blue  glafs  called  fmalt.  This  calx,  then,  is  one  of  thofe 
which  preferve  always  a  part  of  their  inflammable  prin- 
ciple. It  is  foluble  in  acids,  as  the  regulus  is.  This 
regulus  is  foluble  in  vitriolic,  marine,  nitrous  acids,  and 
in  aqua-regia,  to  all  which  it  communicates  colours. 
The  folution  in  vitriolic  acid  is  reddifh  ;  the  folution 
in  marine  acid  is  of  a  fine  bluifli-green  when  hot,  and 
its  colour  is  almoft  totally  effaced  when  cold,  but  is 
cafily  recoverable  by  heating  it,  without  being  obliged 
to  uncork  the  bottle  containing  it.  This  folution  «f 
the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt  is  the  bafis  of  the  fympa- 
■thetic  ink  ;  for  without  marine  acid  this  ink  cannot  be 
made.  All  the  folutions  of  regulus  of  cobalt  may  be 
precipitated  by  alkalis ;  and  thefe  precipitates  are  blue, 
which  colour  they  retain  when  vitrilied  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  fire. 

Not  only  fympathetic  Ink,  but  alfo  regulus  of  co- 
balt, may  be  made  from  the  zaffre  commonly  fold ; 
which  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt 
mixed  with  more  or  lefs  pulverifed  flints.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  we  mufl:  feparate  as  well  as  we  can  the  powder  of 
flints  from  it,  by  wafhing,  as  M.  Beaume  docs,  and 
then  reduce  it  with  black  flux  and  fea-falt.  Regulus 
of  cobalt  feems  incapable  of  uniting  with  fulphur  :  but 
it  eafily  unites  with  liver  of  fulphur  ;  and  the  union  it 
forms  is  fo  intimate,  that  M.  Beaume  could  not  fepa- 
rate thefe  two  fubftances  otherwife  than  by  precipita- 
tion witli  an  acid. 

Many  curious  and  interefting  remarks  are  ftill  to  be 
difcovered  concerning  this  Angular  femimetal,  and  we 
may  hope  to  receive  further  information  from  the  en- 
deavours of  chemifts  who  have  undertaken  the  exami- 
nation of  it.  M.  Beaume  particularly  has  made  con- 
fiderable  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  part  of  which  he 
communicates  to  the  public  in  his  Courfe  of  Chemiftry, 
and  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  mofl  of  the  above 
obfervations.    See  Chemistry,  n°  1294,  &c. 

REHEARSAL,  in  mufic  and  the  drama,  an  eflay 
•r  experiment  of  forae  compofition,  generally  made  in 
private,  previous  to  its  reprefentatiori  or  performance 
in  public,  in  order  to  render  the  a£lors  and  performers 
more  perfeft  in  their  parts. 

REICHENBERG,  in  Bohemia,  95  miles  wefl;  of 
Prague,  205  north-weft  of  Vienaa,  N.  Lat.  50.  2. 
E.  Long.  £2.  25.  is  only  remarkable  as  the  place  where 
the  Pruffian  army  defeated  the  Auftrians  on  the  21ft 
of  April  1757.  The  Auftrian  army,  commanded  by 
Cou'at  Konigfeck,  was  ported  near  Reichenberg,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  Pruffians  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  Brunfwick  Bevern.  The  Pruffians  were 
20,000,  and  the  Auftrians  28,000  :  the  acSlion  began 
at  half  after  fix  in  the  morning,  when  the  Pruffian  lines 
were  formed,  and  attacked  the  Auftrian  cavalry,  which 
was  ranged  in  three  hues  of  30  fquadrons,  and  their 
two  wings  fuftained  by  the  infantry,  which  was  pofted 
among  felled  trees  and  intrenchments.  The  Auftrians 
had  a  village  on  their  right,  and  a  wood  on  their  left, 
where  they  were  intrenched.  The  Pruffian  dragoons 
and  grenadiers  cleared  the  intrenchnient  and  wood,  and 
entirely  rented  the  Auftrian  cavalry  j  at  the  fame  time, 
the  redoubts  that  covered  Reichenberg  were  taken  by 
Oeneral  Leftewitz  ;  and  the  Auftrians  were  entirely 
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The  Pruffians  had  feven  office' 
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men  killed;  14  officers  and  150  men  wounded. 
Auftrians  had  looo  men  killed  and  wounded  ; 
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their  officers  and  400  men  taken  prifoners.  The  actioa 
ended  at  eleven. 

REIN-DBER,  or  Tarandus.    See  Cervus,  n*^  4. 
REINS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  With  Kidneys.  See 
Anatomy,  n'*  loi. 

Reins  of  a  Brldky  are  two  long  flips  of  leather,  fa- 
ftened  on  each  fide  of  a  curb  or  fnaflle,  which  the  ri- 
der holds  in  his  hand,  to  keep  the  horfe  in  fubjeftion. 

There  ia  alfo  what  is  called  falfe  reins  ;  which  is  a 
lath  of  leather,  pafled  fometim,es  through  the  arch  of  the 
banquet,  to  bend  the  horfc's  neck. 

REJOINDER,  in  law,  is  the  defendant's  anfi^er 
to  the  plaintiff's  replication  or  reply.  Thus,  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  the  defendant  puts  in  an  anfwer 
to  the  plaintiff's  bill,  which  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
an  exception  ;  the  plaintiff's  anfwer  to  that  is  called  a  re' 
plication,  and  the  defendant's  anfwer  to  that  a  rejoindre.  • 
RELAND  (Adrian),  an  eminent  Orientahft,  born 
at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676.  During  three 
years  ftudy  under  Surenhufius,  he  made  an  uncommon 
progrefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
languages ;  and  thefe  languages  were  always  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy.  In  1 70 1,  he  was,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  King  William,  appointed  profeffor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities  in  the  univerfity 
of  Utrecht ;  and  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  171 8.  He 
was  diftiiiguiflied  by  his  modefty,  humanity,  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  moft 
eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  His  principal  works  are, 
I.  An  excellent  defcription  of  Paleftine.  2.  Five  dif- 
fertations  on  the  ^Medals  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
feveral  other  differtations  on  different  fubjefts.  3.  An 
Introdudlion  to  the,  Hebrew  Grammar.  4,  The  An- 
tiquities of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  5.  On  the  Malio- 
metan  Religion.  Thefe  works  are  all  written  in  Latin. 

RELATION,  the  mutual  refpeft  of  two  things,  or 
what  each  is  with  regard  to  the  other.  See  Meta- 
physics, n°  93,  &c.  and  128,  &c. 

Relation,  in  geometry.    See  Ratio. 
Relation,  is  alfo  ufed  for  analogy.     See  Ana- 
logy, and  Metaphysics,  p.  529,  &c. 

RELATIVE,  fomediing  relating  to  or  refpeding 
another. 

Rrlative,  in  mufic.    See  Mode. 
Relativ E-Terms,  in  logic,-  ju-e  words  which  imply 
relation :  fuch  are  mafter  and  fervant,  huft)and  and 
wife,  &c. 

In.  grammar,  relative  words  are  thofe  which  anfwer 
to  fome  other  word  foregoiag,  called  the  antecedent ; 
fuch  are  the  relative  pronouns  qui,  qux,  quod,  &c.  and 
in  Englifh,  <who,  <whom,  ivhich,  &c.  The  word  an- 
fwering  to  thefe  relatives  is  often  underftood,  as,  "  I 
know  whom  you  mean  for  "  I  know  the  perfon 
whom  you  mean." 

RELAXATION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  loofening 
or  flackening  ;  or  the  loofenefs  or  flacknefs  of  the  fibres, 
nerves,  mufcles,  &c. 

RELAY,  a  fupply  of  horfes,  placed  on  the  road, 
and  appointed  to  be  ready  for  a  traveller  to  change, 
in  order  to  make  the  greater  expedition. 

RELEASE,  in  law,  is  a  dilcharge  or  conveyance 
gf  a  man's  right  in  lands  or  tenements,  to  another  that 
H  haUi 
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Releafc  hath  fome  former  eftate  in  poffeiTion.    The  words  ge- 
0      nerally  ufed  theroin  are  "  remifed,  releafed,  and  for 
.  ever  quit-claimed."     And  thefe  releafes  may  enure, 

Blackft.      either,   i.  By  way  of  enlarging  an  eftatCy  or  enlarger 
Cmmeni.    V eftate :  as,  if  there  be  tenant  for  life  or  years,  re- 
mainder to  another  in  fee,  and  he  in  remainder  re- 
kafes  all  his  right  to  the  particular  tenant  and  his 
heirs,  this  gives  him  the  eftate  in  fee.    But  in  this 
cafe  the  releffee  muft  be  in  poffefion  of  fome  eftate,  for 
the  releafe  to  work  upon  ;  for  if  there  be  leflee  for 
yeai-s,  and,  before  he  enters  and  is  in  polfeffion,  the 
lefTor  releafes  to  him  all  his  right  in  the  reverhon,  fuch 
releafe  is  void  for  want  of  poffeffion  in  the  rcleflee. 
2.  By  way  of  paffing  an  eftate,  or  mitter  I' eftate  :  as, 
when  one  of  two  coparceners  rcleafeth  all  his  fight  to 
the  other,  this  paffeth  the  fee-fimple  of  the  whole. 
And,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  there  muft  be  a  privity  of 
eftate  between  the  releflbr  and  relelTee  ;  that  is,  one 
of  their  eftates  muft  be  fo  related  to  the  other,  as  to 
make  but  one  and  the  fame  eftate  in  law.    3.  By  way 
of  pa/ftng  a  right,  or  milter  le  droit :  as  if  a  man  be 
difleifed,  and  releafeth  to  his  diffeifor  all  his  right  ; 
hereby  the  diffeifor  acquires  a  new  right,  which  changes 
the  quality  of  his  eftate,  and  renders  that  lawful  which 
before  was  tortious.     4.  By  way  of  extinguj/hment 
as  if  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  leafe  to  A  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I  releafe  to  A  ;  this 
extinguifties  my  right  to  the  reverfion,  and  ftiall  enure 
to  the  advantage  of  B's  remainder  as  well  as  of  A's 
particular  eftate.    5.  By  way  of  entry  and  feoffment  : 
as  if  there  be  two  joint  difleifors,  and  the  difleifee  re- 
leafes to  one  of  them,  he  ftiall  be  fole  feifed,  and  fliall 
keep  out  his  former  companion  ;  which  is  the  fame  in 
ffFecl  as  if  the  dlfteifee  had  entered,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  the  difleifin,  and  afterwards  had  enfeoffed 
one  of  the  diffeifors  in  fee.    And  hereupon  we  may 
obfevve,  that  when  a  man  has  in  himfelf  the  poffeffion 
of  lands,  he  muft  at  the  common  law  convey  the  free- 
hold by  feoffment  and  livery  ;  which  makes  a  noto- 
riety in  the  country  :  but  if  a  man  has  only  a  right  or 
a  future  intereft,  he  may  convey  that  right  or  intereft 
by  a  mere  releafe  to  him  that  is  in  poffeffion  of  the 
land  :  for  the  occupancy  of  the  rekffee  is  a  matter  of 
fuf&cient  notoriety  already. 

RELEVANCY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N° 
clxxxvl.  48. 

RELICS,  in  the  Romifti  church,  the  remains  of 
the  bodies  or  clothes  of  faints  or  martyrs,  and  the  in- 
ftruments  by  which  they  were  put  to  death,  devoutly 
preferved,  in  honour  to  their  memory  ;  kiffed,  revered, 
and  carried  in  proceffion. 

The  refpeft  which  was  juftly  due  to  the  martyrs  and 
teachers  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  a  few  ages  increafed 
almoft  to  adoration ;  and  at  length  adoration  was  really 
paid  both  to  departed  faints  and  to  relics  of  holy  men 
or  holy  things..  The  abufes  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
with  refpeft  to  rehcs,  are  veiy  flagrant  and  notorious. 
For  fuch  was  the  rage  for  them  at  one  time,  that,  as 
F.  Mabillon  a  BenediAIne  juftly  complains,  the  altars 
were  loaded  with  fufpedled  relics ;  numerous  fpurious 
ones  being  everywhere  offered  to  the  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful.  He  adds,  too,  that  bones  are  of- 
ten confecrated,  which,  fo  far  from  belonging  to  faints, 
probably  do  not  belong  to  Chriftians.  From  the  cata- 
combs numerous  relics  have  beea  taken^  and  yet  it  is 
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not  knovrn  who  were  the  perfona  interred  therein.  la  Rclicj 
the  iith  century,  relics  were  tried  by  fire,  and  thofe 
which  did  not  co.nfume  were  reckoned  genuine,  and 
the  reft  not.  Relics  were,  and  ftlU  are,  preferved  on 
the  altars  whereon  mafs  is  celebrated ;  a  fquare  hole  be- 
ing made  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  hand,  and  herein  is  the  relic  depofited,  be- 
ing firft  wrapped  in  red  filk,  and  inclofed  in  a  Icadea 
box. 

The  Romanifts  plead  antiquity  in  behalf  of  relics : 
For  the  Manichees,  out  of  hatred  to  the  flefti,  which 
they  confidered  as  an  evil  principle,  refufed  to,  honour 
the  relics  of  faints  ;  which  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  proof 
that  the  Catholics  did  it  in  the  firft  ages. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  touching  of  linen  cloths 
on  relics,  from  an  opinion  of  fome  extraordinary  virtue 
derived  therefrom,  was  as  ancient  as  the  firft  ages,  there 
being  a  hole  made  in  the  coffins  of  the  40  martyrs  at 
Conftantinople  exprefsly  for  this  purpofe.  The  ho- 
nouring the  relics  of  faints,  on  which  the  church  of 
Rome  afterwards  founded  her  fuperftitlous  and  lucrative 
ufe  of  them,  as  objeAs  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of  charms 
or  amulets,  and  as  inftruments  of  pretended  miracles, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient  cuftom, 
that  prevailed  among  Chriftians,  of  affembling  at  the 
cemeteries  or  burylng-places  of  the  martyrs,  for  the 
purpofe  of  commemorating  them,  and  of  performing 
divine  worfliip.  When  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity 
obtained  the  proteftion  of  the  civil  government,  under 
Conftantine  the  Great,  ftately  churches  were  erefted 
over  their  fepulchres,  and  their  names  and  memories 
were  treated  with  every  poffible  token  of  affe£lion  and 
refpeft.  This  reverence,  however,  gradually  exceeded 
all  reafonable  bounds  ;  and  thofe  prayers  and  religious 
fervices  were  thought  to  have  a  ptcuHar  fanAity  and 
virtue,  which  were  performed  over  their  tombs.  Hence 
the  praftice  which  afterwards  obtained,  of  depofiting 
rehcs  of  faints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
churches.  This  praftice  was  then  thought  of  fuch 
importance,  that  St  Ambrofe  would  not  confecrate  a 
church  becaufe  it  had  no  relics  ;  and  the  council  of 
Conilantinople  in  TruUo  ordained,  that  thofe  altars- 
fliould  be  demoliftied  under  which  there  were  found  no 
relics.  The  rage  of  procuring  rehcs  for  this  and  other 
purpofes  of  a  fimllar  nature,  became  fo  exceffive,  that 
in  386  the  emperor  Theodofms  the  Great  was  obliged 
to  pafs  a  law,  forbidding  the  people  to  dig  up  the  bo- 
dies  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  traffic  in  their  rehcs. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  refpedt  for  facred  relics,, 
which  afterwards  was  perverted  into  a  formal  worfliip 
of  them,  and  became  the  occafion  of  innumerable  pro- 
ceffions,  pilgrimages,  and  miracles,  from  which  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  derived  incredible  advantage. — 
In  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  not  fufficient  ta 
reverence  departed  faints,  and  to  confide  in  their  inter- 
ceffions  and  fuccours,  to  clothe  them  with  an  imaginary 
power  of  healing  difeafes,  working  miracles,  and  deli- 
vering from  all  forts  of  calamities  and  dangers ;  their 
bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  they  had 
poffeffed  during  their  lives,  the  very  ground  which  they 
had  touched,  or  in  which  their  putrified  carcafes  were 
laid,  were  treated  with  a  ftupid  veneration,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  retain  the  marvellous  virtue  of  healing  all  diforders 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  defending  fuch  as  pof- 
feffed tlaem  againft  all  the  affaults  and  devices  of  the  de» 
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Relic*,  vll.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  every  one 
was  eager  to  provide  himfelf  with  thefe  falutary  reme- 
dieti  ;  confequently,  great  numbers  undertook  fatiguing 
and  perllom  voyages,  and  fubjefted  ihemfclves  to  all 
forts  of  hardlliips  ;  while  others  made  ufe  of  this  delu- 
fion  to  accumulate  their  riches,  and  to  impofe  upon  the 
miferable  multitude  by  the  moll  impious  and  fliocking 
inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics  was  prodigious 
and  univerfal,  the  clergy  employed  the  utmoft  dex- 
terity to  fatisfy  all  demands,  and  were  far  from  being 
nice  in  the  methods  they  ufed  for  that  end.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  faints  were  fought  by  falling  and  prayer,  in- 
ftituted  by  the  prieft  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  anfwer 
and  an  infallible  diredlion,  and  this  pretended  direction 
never  failed  to  accomplifh  their  dehres  ;  the  holy  car- 
cafe  was  always  founcl,  and  that  always  in  confequence, 
as  they  impioufly  gave  out,  of  the  fuggeilion  and  infpi- 
ration  of  God  himfelf.  Each  difcovery  of  this  kind 
was  attended  with  exceffive  demonftrations  of  joy,  and 
animated  the  zeal  of  thefe  devout  feekers  to  enrich  the 
church  Hill  more  and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  trea- 
fure.  Many  travelled  with  this  view  into  the  Eaftern 
provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which  Chrill  and 
his  difciples  had  honoured  with  their  prefence,  that, 
with  the  bones  and  other  facred  remains  of  the  firll  he- 
ralds of  the  gofpel,  they  might  comfort  dejedled  minds, 
calm  trembling  confciences,  fave  finking  llates,  and  de- 
fend their  inhabitants  from  all  forts  of  calamities.  Nor 
did  thefe  pious  travellers  return  home  empty  ;  the  craft, 
dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a  rich 
prey  in  the  ilnpid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic-hunters, 
and  made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devotion. 
The  latter  paid  confiderable  fums  for  legs  and  arms, 
ilfulls  and  jaw-bones  (feveral  of  which  were  Pagan, 
and  fome  not  human),  and  other  things  that  were 
fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  worthies 
of  the  Chriftian  church  ;  and  thus  the  Latin  churches 
•came  to  the  poffeffion  of  thofe  celebrated  reUcs  of 
St  Mark,  St  James,  St  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pan- 
taleon,  and  other?,  which  they  fhow  at  this  day  with 
fo  much  oftentation.  But  there  were  many  who,  un- 
able to  procure  for  themfelves  thefe  fpiritual  treafures 
by  voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourfe  to  violence  and 
theft ;  for  all  forts  of  means,  and  all  forts  of  attempts  in 
a  caufe  of  this  nature,  were  confidered,  when  fuccefs- 
ful,  as  pious  and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being. — 
Befides  the  arguments  from  antiquity  to  which  the  Pa- 
pills  refer,  in  vindication  of  their  worlliip  of  relics,  of 
which  the  reader  may  form  fome  judgment  from  this 
article,  Bellarmine  appeals  to  Scripture  in  fupport  of 
it,  and  cites  the  following  paflages,  viz.  Exod.  xiii.  1 9. ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  ;  2  Kmgs  xiii.  21.  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  16, 
17,  18.;  Ifaiah  xi.  10.  ;  Matthew  xi.  20,  21,  22. ;  Adls 
V.  12  -  15.  ;  Afts  xlx.  II,  12.    See  PopEay. 

The  Roman  Cathohcs  in  Great  Britain  do  not  ac- 
knowledge any  worfhip  to  be  due  to  relics,  but  merely 
a  high  veneration  and  refpe  i,  by  which  means  they 
think  they  honour  God,  who,  they  fay,  has  often 
wrought  very  extraordinary  miracles  by  them.  But, 
however  proper  this  veneration  and  refpect  may  be,  its 
abufe  has  been  fo  great  and  fo  general,  as  fully  to  war- 
jant  the  rejedtion  of  them  altogether. 

ReHcs  are  forbidden  to  be  ufed  or  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  feveral  Itatutes  ;  and  juiliccs  of  peace  are  em- 
powered to  feai'ch  houica  for  popilh  books  and  relics, 
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which,  when  found,  are  to  be  defaced  and  burnt,  &c,  Rdiil 
3  Jac.  I.  cap.  26.  il 

RELICT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  Widow.  J^!^!! 

RELIEF  (Re/evamen  ;  but,  in  Domefday,  Relevathf  *  ""~ 
Rekvium),  fignifies  a  certain  fiim  of  money,  which  the 
tenant,  holding  by  knight's  fcrvice,.  grand  ferjeanty,  or 
other  tenure,  (for  which  homage  or  legal  fervice  is 
due),  and  being  at  full  age  at  the  death  of  his  an- 
ceftor,  paid  tmto  his  lord  at  his  entrance.    See  Pri. 

MER. 

Though  rehefs  had  their  original  while  feuds  were 
only  hfe-eftates,  yet  they  continued  after  feuds  be- 
<:ame  hereditaiy ;  and  were  therefore  looked  upon, 
very  juftly,  as  one  of  the  greateil  grievances  of  te- 
nure :  efpecially  when,  at  the  lirft,  they  were  merely 
arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ;  fo  that,  if  he 
pleafed  to  demand  an  exorbitant  relief,  it  was  in  effect 
to  difinherit  the  heir.  The  Englifh  ill  brooked  this 
confequence  of  their  new-adopted  policy;  and  there- 
fore WilHam  the  Conqueror  by  his  laws  afcertamed  the 
reUef,  by  diredling  (in  imitation  of  the  Danifh  he- 
riots),  that  a  certain  quantity  of  arms,  and  habili- 
ments of  war,  fhould  be  paid  by  the  earls,  barons,  and 
vavafours  refpedively ;  and,  if  the  latter  had  no  arms, 
they  Ihould  pay  loos.  Wilham  Rufus  broke  through 
this  compofition,  and  again  demanded  arbitrary  un- 
certain reliefs,  as  due  by  the  feodal  laws  ;  thereby  iii 
effeft  obliging  every  heir  to  new-purchafe  or  redeem 
his  land:  but  his  brother  Henrj^  I.  by  the  charter  be- 
fore-mentioned, reftoi-ed  his  father's  law  ;  and  ordained, 
that  the  rehef  to  be  paid  Ihould  be  according  to  the 
law  fo  eftabhflied,  and  not  an  arbitrary  redemption. — • 
But  afterwards,  when,  by  an  ordinance  in  27  Hen.  II. 
called  the  ajjife  of  armsy  it  was  provided,  that  every 
man's  armour  Ihould  defcend  to  his  heir,  for  defence 
of  the  lealm,  and  it  thereby  became  imprafticable  to 
pay  thefe  acknowledgments  in  arms  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  the  compofition  was  univer- 
fally  accepted  of  100  s,  for  every  knight's  fee,  as  ws 
find  it  ever  after  eftabhfhed.  But  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  relief  was  only  then  payable,  if  the 
heir  at  the  death  of  his  anceftor  had  attained  his  full 
age  of  21  years. 

To  RELIEVE  the  Guard,  i«  to  put  frefli  men 
upon  guard,  which  is  generally  every  24  hours. 

To  Reliefs  (he  Trenches,  is  to  relieve  the  guard  of 
the  trenches,  by  appointing  thofe  for  that  duty  who 
have  been  there  before. 

To  Relieve  the  Sentries,  is  to  put  frefli  men  upon 
that  duty  from  the  guard,  which  is  generally  done 
every  two  hours,  by  a  corporal  who  attends  the  relief, 
to  fee  that  the  proper  orders  are  delivered  to  the  folditr 
who  relieves. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief,  in  fculpture,  &c.  is  the 
projedlure  or  Handing  out  of  a  figure  which  arifes  pro- 
minent from  the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  formed  j 
whether  that  figure  be  cut  with  the  chilTel,  aioulded,  or 
call" 

T  here  are  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  relievo,  viz.  alto, 
baffo,  and  demi-relievo.  1  he  alto-relievo,  called  alfa 
haut-reliej,  or  hlgh-relievo,  is  when  the  iigure  is  formed 
after  nature,  and  proje<R.s  as  much  as  the  life.  BalTo- 
relievo,  bafs-relief,  or  low-relievo,  is  when  the  work  is 
raifed  a  httle  from  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the 
frontiipieces  of  buildings  ;  and  particularly  ia  the  hifto- 
H  2  rieSj, 
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Hel!rv«,  ries,  felloofls,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments  of  frit?«cB. 

J^!?''  Pemi- relievo  is  when  one  half  of  the  figure  rifes  from 
^—""'^  the  plane.  When,  in  a  baffu-relievo,  there  are  parts  tl.at 

ftand  clear  out,  detached  from  the  reft,  the  work  is 

called  a  dtmi-bcjju. 

In  architefture,  the  relievo  or  projeaure  of  the  orna- 
ments ought  aWays  to  be  proportiontd  to  the  magni- 
'  tude  of  the  building  it  adorns,  and  to  the  diltance  at 

which  'it  is  to  be  viewed. 

Relievo,  or  Relief,  in  painting,  is  the  degree  of  bold- 

nefs  with  which  the  figures  feem,  at  a  due  diftance,  to 

ftand  out  from  the  ground  of  the  painting. 

The  relievo  depends  much  upon  the  depth  of  the 

fhadow,  and  the  Itrength  of  the  light  ;  or  on  the 

height  of  the  different  colours,  bordering  on  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  particularly  on  the  difference  of  the  colour 

cf  the  figure  from  that  of  the  ground  :  thus,  when 

the  light  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  make  the  nearelt  parts  of 

the  figure  advance,  and  is  well  diffufed  on  the  malfes, 

yet  infenfibly  diminifhing,  and  terminating  in  a  large 

fpaciotis  fhadow,  brought   off  inienfibly,  the  rehevo 

is  faid  to  be  bold,  and  the  clair  obfcure  well  under- 

ftood.  .  , 

«D.AW^  RELIGION  (Rfligio),  is  a  Latin  word  derived, 
Deorum,  according  to  Cicero*, from  nicker c,  "  to  re-confidcr;'^but 
l:b.2.  §  iS.g^^,y^jjij^g  Servius  and  moil  modern  grammarians, 
ReijJion  from  religare,  "  to  bind  faft."  The  reafon  affigned  by  the 
defined;     Roman  orator  for  deducing  religio  from  relego,  is  m 

thefe  words,  "  qui  autem  omnia,  quas  ad  cultum  deo- 

vum  pertinerent,  diligenter  retradferent,  et  tanquam  re- 

kgerent,  funt  difti  religu>fi  ex  relegendo."    The  reafon 

given  by  Servius  for  his  derivation  of  the  word  is, 

««  quod  mentem  religio  religet."    If  the  Ciceronian 

etymology  be  the  true  one,  the  word  religion  will  de- 
note the  diligent  fludy  of  whatever  pertains  to  the 

worfhip  of  the^gods ;  but  according  to  the  other  deriva- 
tion, which  we  are  inchned  to  prefer,  it  denotes  that 

obligation  which  we  feel  on  our  minds  from  the  relation  _ 
A  id  diftin  in  which  we  fland  to  fome  fuperior  power.    In  either    of  their  own  reafon  vifible  effeds  to  invifible  caufes,  mufl 
ifiied      cafe,  the  import  of  the  word  re'/e^/on  is  different  from    have  difcovered  the  exiflence  of  fuperior  powers,  and 
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ly  exalted  above  them,  by  being  made  capable  of  rellgj. 

ous  notions  and  reHgiong  fentiments,  ,  The  flighteft  v 

knowledge  of  hlflory  is  fuficient  to  inform  us,  that  re- 
ligion has  ever  had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding 
the  fentiments  and  manners  of  men.  It  has  fometimes 
dignified,  and  fometimes  degraded,  the  human  charac- 
ter. In  one  region  or  age  it  has  been  favourjvble  to  ci- 
vilization and  refinement  ;  in  another,  it  has  occafionally 
cramped  the  genius,  depraved  the  morals,  and  deform- 
ed the  manners  of  men.  ^J'he  varieties  of  religion  are 
innumerable  ;  and  the  members  of  every  diftinft  feft 
mufl  view  all  who  differ  from  them  as  more  or  lefs  mif- 
taken  with  refpeft  to  the  '  moft  important  concerns  of 
man.  Rehgion  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  heart  of 
man  ;  for  wherever  liuman  fociety  fubfifts,  there  we  are 
certain  of  finding  religious  opinions  and  fentiments. 

It  muft,  therefore,  be  an  important  fubjeil  of  fpecu-  r'hireqnf^ 
lation  to  the  man  and  the  philofopher  to  conlider  thetion^  coi;^ 
origiu  of  religion  ;  to  inquire,  How  far  religion  in  gene-  -ei  ning  rcij 
ral  has  a  tendency  to  promote  or  to  inju-e  the  order  and 
happinefs  of  fociety  ?  and,  above  all,  to  examine,  What 
particular  religion  is  bell  calculated  to  produce  an  happy 
influence  on  human  life  ? 

We  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to 
each  of  thefe  queflions,  referving  to  the  article  Theo- 
logy the  confideration  of  the  dogmas  of  that  parti- 
cular religion  which,  from  our  prefent  inquiries,  fliall 
appear  to  be  true,  and  to  have  the  happiefl  influence  on 
human  life  and  manners.  ^ 
1.  The  foundation  of  all  religion  refts  on  the  behefof  the 
of  the  exiflence  of  one  or  more  fuperior  beings,  wh&^^f>ui  ce  or 
govern  the  world,  and  upon  whom  the  happinefs  or  mi-^ 
fery  of  mankind  ultimately  depends.    Oi  this  belief,  as 
it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  univerfal,  there  feem  to  be 
but  three  fources  that  can  be  conceived.  Eitlier  the  image 
of  Deity  mufl  be  flamped  on  the  mind  of  every  human 
being,  the  favage  as  well  as  the  fage;  or  the  founders  of 
focieties,  and  other  eminent  perfons,  tracing  by  the  efforts 
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from  thco-  that  of  theology,  as  the  farmer  fignifies  a  number  of  prac 
^^i"!'*         tical  duties,  and  the  latter  a  fyflem  of  fpeculative  truths. 

Theology  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  religion,  or  the 
fcience  from  which  it  fprlngs ;  for  no  man  can  fludy 
what  pertains  to  the  worfhip  of  fuperior  powers  till  he 
believe  that  fuch  powers  exifl,  or  feel  any  obhgation  on 
his  mind  from  a  relation  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

This  idea  ©f  religien,  as  dift;inguiftied  from  theo- 
logy, comprehends  the  duties  not  only  of  thofe  more  re- 


communicated  the  difcovery  to  their  affociates  and  fol- 
lowers ;  or,  lafl:ly,  the  univerrfal  behef  in  fuch  powers 
mufl  have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  a  primaeval  re- 
velation, communicated  to  the  progenitors  of  the  hu- 
man race.  ^ 

One  or  other  of  thefe  hypothefes  muft  be  true,  be-  it  docs  nw 
caufe  a  fourth  cannot  be  framed.    But  we  have  elfe-arife  from 
where  (Polytheism,  nO  2.)  examined  the  reafoning*"^' 
which  has  been  employed  to  eflabhfh  the  firil,  and  fhewn 


fined  and  complicated  fyftems  of  theifm  or  polytheifm  that  it  proceeds  upon  falfe  notions  of  human  nature, 
which  have  prevailed  among  civilized  and  enlightened    We  fliould  hkewife  pronounce  it  contrary  to  faft,  could 


nations,  fuch  as  the  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  »nd  Ro 
mans,  and  the  theifm  of  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans, 
and  the  Chriftians  ;  it  comprehends  eveiy  fentiment  of 
obhgation  which  human  beings  have  ever  conceived 
themfelves  under  to  fuperior  powers,  as  well  as  all 


we  beheve,  on  the  authority  of  fome  of  its  patrons,  who 
are  not  afhamed  to  contradidl  one  another,  that  the 
Kamtfchatkans,  and  other  tribes,  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
reafoning  and  morals,  haVe  no  ideas  whatever  of  Dei- 
ty.   We  proceed,  therefore,  to  confider  the  fecond  hy- 


the  forms  of  worftiip  which  have  ever  been  pradifed  pothefis,  which  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  will  bear  a 
through  the  world,  however  fantaftic,  Immoral,  or  ab-   Itrifter  fcrutiny 


furd. 
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fx  is  an  im- 
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culation. 


When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  this  feature  of  the  human 
charafter,  we  fiiTd  it  peculiarly  interefting.  Mankind 
are  diftinguifhed  from  the  brutal  tribes,  and  elevated  to 
an  higher  rank,  by  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  with 
which  they  are  endowed  ;  but  they  are  ftill  more  widely 
diftinguifhed  from  the  inferior  creation,  and  more  high- 


That  the  exiftence  and  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  f  o 
Deity  are  capable  of  rigid  demonftration,  is  a  truth  reafouiHg 
which  cannot  be  controverted  either  by  the  philofopher 
or  the  Chriflian  ;  for  "  the  invifible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  feen,  being  under- 
flood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,"  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III. 

chap. 
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chap.  and  Theology,  n"  8,  9.)  But  furely  it 
would  be  rafa  to  infer,  either  that  every  truth  for 
which,  when  It  is  known,  the  ingennity  of  man  can 
f)-ame  a  demonftration,  is  therefore:  aifcfmerahk  by  hu- 
man fagaclty,  or  that  all  the  truths  which  have  been 
difcovered  by  a  Neiuton  or  a  Loihe  might  therefore 
have  been  difcovered  by  untaught  barbarians.  In  ma- 
thematical fcienge,  there  are  few  demonltrations  of  ea- 
fier  comprehenfion  than  that  given  by  Euclid,  of  the 
theorem  of  which  Pythagoras  is  the  reputed  author ; 
yet  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  a  boy  capable  of  being 
made  to  undeiftand  that  theorem,  mull  therefore  have 
fagacity  equal  to  the  fage  of  Samos;  or  that  fuch  a  boy, 
having  never  heard  of  the  relation  between  the  hypo- 
thenufe  and  other  two  fides  of  a  right  angled  triangle, 
would  be  likely  to  difcover  that  the  fquare  of  the  former 
is  precifely  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquarcs  of  the  latter. 
Jult  fo  it  feems  to  be  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
theology.  There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  demonftra- 
tion lefs  intricate,  or  more  concluiive,  than  that  which 
the  man  of  fcience  employs  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  at 
leaft  one  God,  polTeflcd  of  boundlefs  power  and  perfect 
wifdom.  And  could  we  fuppofe  that  the  human  race  had 
remained  without  any  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world, 
till  certain  lucky  individuals  had  by  fome  means  or  other 
made  themfclves  mailers  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philofophy  of  caufes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
thefe  individuals  might  have  difcovered  the  exiftence  of 
fuperior  powers,  and  communicated  their  difcovery  to 
their  aftociates  and  followers.  But  this  iuppofition 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence 
of  all  hiftory.  No  nation  or  tribe  has  ever  been  found, 
in  which  there  is  not  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  notions 
were  entertained  of  fuperior  and  invifible  powders,  upon 
which  depends  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  mankind  : 
and  from  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  it  is 
apparent  that  very  pure  principles  of  theifm  prevailed 
in  fome  nations  long  before  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philofophy  of  caufes,  were  thought  of  by  any  people 
under  heaven. 

The  fuppofition  before  us  is  inadmiflible'  upon  other 
accounts.  Some  modern  philofophers  have  fancied  that 
the  original  progenitors  of  mankind  were  left  entirely  to 
themfelves  from  the  moment  ol  their  creation;  that  they 
wandered  about  for  ages  without  the  ufe  of  ipeech  and 
in  the  loweft  ftate  of  favagifm  ;  but  that  they  gradually 
civihzed  themfelves,  and  at  laft  ftumbled  upon  the  con- 
trivance of  making  articulate  founds  iignificant  of  ideas, 
which  was  followed  by  the  invention  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  with  all  the  bleffings  of  religion  and  legiflation  in 
their  train.  But  this  is  a  wild  reverie,  inconfiftent  with 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

It  is  a  well  known  fa6t,  that  a  m.an  blind  from  his 
birth,  and  fuddenly  made  to  fee,  would  not  by  means 'cf 
his  newly  acquired  fenfe  difcern  either  the  magnitude 
or  figure  or  dillance  of  objefts,  but  would  conceive  eve- 
ry thing  which  communicated  to  him  vifible  fenfations 
as  infeparably  united  to  his  eye  or  his  miind  (See  Me- 
taphysics, n'^  49 — 53).  How  long  his  fenfe  of  fight 
would  remain  in  fuch  an  imperfedl  ftate,  we  cannot  po- 
fjtively  fay  ;  but  from  attending  to  the  vifible  fenfations 
of  infants,  we  are  confident  that  weeks,  if  not  months, 
elapfe  before  they  can  diftinguilli  one  tiung  from  ano- 
ther. We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  Chcfelden's  fa- 
mous patient,  though  he  was  at  firft.  in  the  itate  which 


we  have  defcribed,  learned  to  diftinguifh  objecfks  by  ReKgiem 
light  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  moll  of  a  "Sr-"^ 
few  days  ;  but  adn«tting  this  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
true,  it  may  eafily  be  accounted  for.  The  difeafe  cail- 
td  a  caturatL  ieldom  occafions  total  blindneis  ;  but  k  t 
us  fuppofe  the  eyes  of  this  man  to  have  been  fo  coin- 
pletely  dimmed  as  to  communicate  no  fenfation  wiiate- 
ver  upon  being  expofed  to  the  rays  of  light ;  ftill  we 
muft  remember  that  he  had  long  poffelfed  tlie  power  of 
loco-motion  and  all  his  other  fenfes  in  perfection.  PI« 
was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  real,  /.  the 
tangible  magnitude,  figure,  and  diftance  of  many  ob- 
jeds  ;  and  having  been  often  told  that  the  things  which 
he  touched  would,  upon  his  acquifition  of  light,  com- 
municate new  fenfations  to  his  miiid,  differing  from 
each  other  according  to  the  diftance,  figure,  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  objects  by  which  they  were  occufiontd, 
he  vs'ould  foon  learn  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  to  diftinguifli  near  objects  by  means  of  his  fight. 

1  he  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  however,  if  left 
to  themlelves  from  the  moment  of  their  creation,  had 
not  the  fame  advantages.  When  they  firft  opened 
their  eyes,  they  had  neither  moved,  nor  handled,  nor 
heard,  nor  finelled,  nor  tailed,  nor  had  a  fingle  idea  or 
notion  treafured  up  in  their  memories ;  but  were  in  all 
thefe  refpeds  in  the  ftate  of  new-born  infants.  Now 
we  fhould  be  glad  ty  be  informed  by  thofe  fages  who 
have  conduced  mankind  through  many  generations  in 
which  tliey  were  mutiim  et  turpe  ptcus  to  that  happy  pe- 
riod when  they  invented  language,  how  the  fail  men 
were  taught  to  diftinguifh  objedts  by  their  fenfe  of 
fight,  and  how  they  contrived  to  live  till  this  moil  ne- 
ceffary  faculty  was  acquired  ?  It  does  not  appeat  that 
men  are  hke  brutes,  provided  with  a  number  of  inftinfta- 
which  guide  them  blindfold  and  without  experience  to 
whatever  is  neceflary  for  their  own  prefervation  (fee 
Instinct)  :  On  the  contrary,  all  voyagers  tell  Us  thaty 
in  llrange  and  uninhabited  countries,  they  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  tafte  unknown  fruits  unlefs  they  perceive  that 
thefe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  with- 
out the  aid  of  inflin£t,  or  of  fome  other  guide  equally 
to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  conceive 
how  men  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  and 
left  from  that  inflant  wholly  to  themfelves,  could  move 
a  fingle  flep  without  the  moft  imminent  danger,  or 
even  itretch  out  their  hands  to  lay  hold  of  that  food 
which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  placed  within 
their  reach.  They  could  not,  for  many  days,  diftin- 
guifli  a  precipice  from  a  plane,  a  rock  from  a  pit,  or  a 
-river  from  the  meadows  through  which  it  rolled.  And 
in  fuch  circumftances,  how  could  they  polhbly  exift, 
till  their  fenfe  of  fight  had  acquired  fuch  perfediou  a& 
to  be  a  fufficient  guide  to  all  their  neceflary  motions  I 
Can  any  confiftent  theifl  fuppofe  that  the  God  whofe 
goodnels  is  fo  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  all  his  works, 
would  leave  his  noblefl  creature  on  earth,  a  creature  for 
whofe  comfort  alone  many  other  creatures  feem  to  liave 
been  formed,  in  a  fituation  fo  forlorn  as  this,  where  hi& 
immediate  deftruftion  appears  to  be  inevitable  \  No  ! 
This  fuppofition  cannot  be  formed,  becaufe  mankind 
ftill  exift. 

Will  it  then  be  fald,  that  when  God  formed  the  firft ^ 
men,  he  not  only  gave  them  organs  of  fenfation,  and^i,  yrigmss 
fouls  capable  of  arriving  by  dlfcipline  at  the  exercife  ofrectlatioa, 
reaion,  but  that  he  alio  impreffed  upon  their  minds 
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Rdigun.  adaquate  ideas  and  notions  of  every  objeil  in  which 
— they  were  interefted,  brought  all  their  organs,  external 
and  internal,  at  once  to  their  utmo'l  pofliblc  ftate  of  per- 
feftion  ;  taught  them  inftantaneoully  the  laws  of  reafon- 
ing  ;  and,  in  one  word,  ftored  their  minds  with  every 
branch  of  ufeful  knowledge  ?  This  is  indeed  our  own 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  pcrfeftly  agreeable  to  what  we  are 
taught  by  the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  When  God  had 
'»i'r'tings  of  formed  Adam  and  Eve,  Mofes  does  not  fay  that  he 
Mdes.  left  them  to  acquire  by  flow  degrees  the  ufe  of  their 
fenfes  and  reafoning  powers,  and  to  diftinguifli  as  they 
could  fruits  that  were  falutary  from  thofe  that  were 
poifonous.  No  :  he  placed  them  in  a  garden  where 
every  tree  but  one  bore  fruit  fit  for  food ;  he  warned 
them  particularly  againft  the  fruit  of  that  tree ;  he 
brought  before  them  the  various  animals  which  roamed 
through  the  garden ;  he  arranged  thefe  animals  into 
their  proper  genera  andfpeciee;  and  by  teaching  Adam 
to  give  them  names,  he  communicated  to  the  firft  pair 
the  elements  of  language.  This  condefcenfion  appears 
in  every  refpeft  worthy  of  perfect  benevolence ;  and 
indeed  without  it  the  helplefs  man  and  woman  could 
not  have  lived  one  whole  week.  But  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  amidft  fo  much  ufeful  inftruftion  the  gra- 
cious Creator  would  negle£l  to  communicate  to  his  ra- 
tional creatures  the  knowledge  of  hlmfjslf ;  to  inferm 
them  of  their  own  origin,  and  the  relation  in  which 
they  ftood  te  him ;  and  to  ftate  in  the  plaineft  terms 
the  duties  incumbent  on  them  in  return  for  fo  much 
goodnefs. 

In  what  manner  all  this  knowledge  was  comraunlca- 
ted,  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  may  have  been  in 
either  of  the  following  ways  conceivable  by  us,  or  in 
r*'kiiowB ' '  ^^^^^^  which  w^e  can  form  no  conception.  God  may 
have  miraculoufly  ftored  the  minds  of  the  firft  pair  with 
adequate  ideas  and  notions  of  fenfible  and  iiitelledlual 
objefts  ;  and  then  by  an  internal  operation  of  his  own 
Spirit  have  enabled  them  to  exert  at  once  their  rational 
faculties  fo  as  to  difcover  his  exiftence  and  attributes, 
together  with  the  relation  in  which  as  creatures  they 
ftood  to  him  their  Almighty  Creator.  Or,  after  ren- 
dering them  capable  of  diftinguifhing  objc6ts  by  means 
of  their  fenfes,  of  comparing  their  ideas,  and  underftand- 
ing  a  language,  he  may  have  exhibited  himfeh  under 
fome  fenfible  emblem,  and  conduced  them  by  degrees 
from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  as  a  fchool- 
inafter  condufts  his  pupils,  till  they  were  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  and  duty  as  rational,  moral,  and  religious,  crea- 
t\ires.  In  determining  the  queftion  before  us,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whether  infinite  wifdom  adopted  either 
of  thefe  methods,  or  fome  other  different  from  them, 
both  which  we  cannot  conceive.  The  ordinary  procefs 
in  whicli  men  acquire  knowledge  is,  by  the  laws  of  their 
nature,  extremely  tedious.  They  canntit  reafon  before 
their  minds  be  ftored  with  ideas  and  notions  ;  and  they 
cannot  acquire  thefe  but  through  the  medium  of  their 
fenfes  long  excrcifed  on  external  objects. 

The  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  left  to  inform 
themfdves  by  this  procefs,  muft  have  inevitably  perifhed 
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^lalor  exter-^'cfo'"^  they  had  acquired  one  diftinft  notion ;  and  it  is 
r!:^l,r^,.a8  the  fame  thing  with  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  religion, 
equally  a  •whether  God  preferved  them  from  deftruftlon  by  an 
tevclation.  ^if^f^al  or  external  revelation.  If  he  ftored  their  minck 
at  once  with  the  rudiments  of  all  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
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rendered  them  capable  of  exerting  their  rational  faeuU 
ties,  fo  as,  by  tracing  effefts  to  their  caufes,  to  difcover 
his  being  and  attjributes,  he  revealed  liimfelf  to  thena  as 
certainly  as  he  did  afterwards  to  Mofes,  when  to  him  he 
condefcended  to  fpeak  face  to  face. 

If  this  reafoning  be  admitted  as  fair  and  conclufive,  Stich  a  ra 
and  wc  apprehend  that  the  principles  on  which  it  pro-'^'^^^^'"!' 
ceeds  cannot  be  confidered  as  ill-founded,  we  have  ad-™|jy  1^*'''' 
Vcinced  fo  far  as  to  prove  that  mankind  muft  have  been  handed  to 
originally  enlightened  by  a  revelation.  But  it  is  fcarcepofteritj-, 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  this  revelation  muft  have  been 
handed  down  through  fucceeding  generations.  It 
could  not  fail  to  reach  the  era  of  the  deluge.  It  is  not 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  he  who  fpake  from  heaven  to 
Adam,  fpake  alfo  to  Noah.  And  both  the  revelation 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  the  poftdeluvian  pa- 
triarch by  tradition,  and  that  which  was  communicated 
immediately  to  himfelf,  would  be  by  him  made  known 
to  his  defcendants.  Thus  it  appears  almoft  impoflible 
that  fome  part  of  the  religious  fentiments  of  mankind 
(hould  not  have  been  derived  from  revelation  ;  and  that 
not  of  the  religious  fentiments  of  one  particular  family 
or  tribe,  but  of  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  conclufion,  which  we  have  deduced  by  fair  rea-The  aut! 
foning  from  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the  nature  ofrity  of  ti 
man,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh  and  Jf  ^!^.  ^' 
Chriftlan  Scriptures,  which  are  entitled  to  more  ^-j^rictura 
plicit  credit  than  all  the  ether  records  of  ancient  hif-&c. 
tory. 

When  we  review  the  internal  and  external  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  facred  books,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  hefitate  to  receive  them  as  the  genuine  word 
of  God,  If  we  examine  their  internal  chara6ter,  they 
everywhere  appear  to  be  indeed  the  voice  of  Heaven. 
The  creation  of  the  world — the  manner  in  which  this 
globe  was  firft  peopled — the  dehige  which  fwept  away 
its  inhabitants — the  fucceeding  views  of  the  ftate  of 
mankind  in  the  next  ages  after  the  deluge — the  calling 
of  Abraham — the  legiflation  of  Mofes — the  whole  fe- 
ries  of  events  which  befel  the  Jewlfli  natioH — the  pro- 
phecies— the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  gofpel,  as  explained  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
turea — form  one  ferles,  which  is,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
illuftrative  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

While  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  human  mind  is 
ever  prone  to  debafe  the  fublime  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion by  enthufiafm  and  fuperftltion,  reafon  and  can- 
dour will  not  for  a  moment  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  whole  fyftem  of  revelation  reprefents  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  moft  fublime  and  amiable  light :  that,  in 
it,  religion  appears  eflentially  connedted  with  morality  : 
that  the  leglflative  code  of  Mofes  was  fuch  as  no  legif- 
lator  ever  formed  and  eftabliftied  among  a  people  e- 
qually  rude  and  uncultivated :  that  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Jews,  vicious  and  favage  as  tliey  may  in 
fome  inftances  appear,  yet  merit  a  much  higher  cha- 
rafter  than  thofe  either  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  almoft 
any  other  nation,  whofe  circumftances  and  charafter 
were  in  other  refpedts  fimilar  to  theirs  :  that  there  is  an 
infinite  diff"erence  between  the  Scripture  prophecies  and 
the  oracles  and  predlftions  which  prevailed  among  hea- 
and  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  thofe 
facred  were  attended  with 
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iligion.  difFerent  clafs  from  thofe  which  enthufiafm  and  impof- 
ture  have  fabricated  among  other  nations.  See  Mira- 
cle and  Prophecy. 

But  as  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  primae- 
val religion  refts  particularly  on  the  authority  of  the  firft 
five  books  of  the  Old  Teftaraent,  it  may  be  thought 
incumbent  on  us  to  fupport  our  reafoning  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  by  proving,  that  the  author  of  thofe  books  was 
indeed  infpired  by  God.  This  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
do  by  one  decifive  argument ;  for  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  the  limits  prefcribed  us,  admit  not  of  our  en- 
tering into  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  divine  legation  of  Mofes. 

If  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  were  really 
performed  ;  rf  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  all  cut 
off  in  one  night,  as  is  there  related  ;  and  if  the  children 
of  Ifrael  pa^^ed  through  the  Red  fea,  the  waters  being 
divided,  and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left — it  muft  neceffarily  be  granted,  that  Mofes  was 
fent  by  God  ;  becaufe  nothing  lefs  than  a  divine  power 
was  fuf&cient  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  works.  But 
he  who  fuppofes  that  thofe  works  were  never  performed, 
riuft  affirm  that  the  books  recording  them  were  forced, 
either  at  the  era  in  which  the  miracles  are  faid  to  have 
been  wrought,  or  at  fome  fubfequent  era :  There  is  no 
other  alternative. 

That  they  could  not  be  forged  at  the  era  in  which 
they  afiirm  the  miracles  to  have  been  wrought,  a  very 
few  refledWons  will  make  incontrovertlbly  evident.  Thefe 
tsTn  inform  the  people  forwhofe  ufethey  were  written, 

!  that  their  author,  after  having  infllfted  various  plagues 

jich  they  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  fubjefts,  brouglit  them,  to  the 
^te,  or  number  of  6oo,coo,  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand ; 
that  they  were  led  by  a  pillar  of  clou:^  through  the  day, 
and  by  a  pillar  of  fire  through  the  night,  to  the  brink 
of  the  Red  fea,  where  they  were  almoft  overtaken  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  purfued  them  with  chariots 
and  horfes  ;  that,  to  make  a  way  for  their  efcape,  Mofes 
ftretched  out  his  rod  over  the  fea,  which  was  immediate- 
ly divided,  and  permitted  them  to  pafs  through  on  dry 
ground,  between  two  walls  of  water  ;  and  that  the  E- 
gyptlans,  purfuing  and  going  in  after  them  to  the  midft 
of  the  fea,  were  all  drowned  by  the  return  of  the  waters 
to  their  ufual  ftatc,  as  foon  as  the  Hebrews  arrived  at 
the  further  fhore.  Is  it  polTible  now  that  Mofes  or  any 
other  man  could  have  perfuaded  600,000  perfons,  how- 
ever barbarous  and  illiterate  we  fuppofe  them,  that  they 
had  been  witnefles  of  all  thefe  wonderful  works,  if  no 
fuch  works  had  been  penermed  ?  Could  any  art  or  elo- 
quence perfuade  all  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  that  they  had  ycfterday  walked  on  dry  ground 
through  the  Frith  to  Kinghorn,  the  waters  being  di- 
vided and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left  ?  If  this  queflion  muft  be  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
it  is  abfolutely  impolfible  that  the  books  of  Mofes,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  been  forged,  could  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  people  who  were  alive  when  thofe  won- 
ders  are  faid  to  have  been  wrought. 
ny  after  Let  us  now  inquire,  whether,  if  they  be  forgeries, 
>d'  they  could  have  been  received  as  authentic  at  any  fub- 
fequent period ;  and  we  fliall  foon  find  this  fuppofitlon 
as  impoffible  as  the  former.  The  books  claiming  Mofes 
for  their  author  fpeak  of  themfelves  as  delivered  by  him, 
3t.xxxi.and  from  his  days  Jiept  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  *;  an 
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ark  which,  upon  this  fuppofition,  had  no  exillence  prior  Religion, 
to  the  forgery.  They  fpeak  of  themfelves  likewife,  not  v— ' 
only  as.  a  hiflory  of  miracles  wrought  by  their  author, 
but  as  the  ftatutes  or  municipal  law  of  the  nation,  of 
which  a  copy  was  to  be  always  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
priefh,  and  another  in  that  of  the  fupreme  magiftratef .  fDeut. 
Now?-,  in  whatever  age  we  fuppofe  thefe  books  to  have  xviii.  ig, 
been  forged,  they  could  not  polfibly  be  received  as  au^ 
thentic  ;  becaufe  no  copy  of  them  could  then  be  found- 
either  with  the  king,  with  the  priefts,  or  in  the  ark, 
though,  as  they  contain  the  ftatute  law  of  the  land,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that,  if  they  had  exifted,  they  could 
have  been  kept  fecret.  Could  any  man,  at  this  day, 
forge  a  book  of  ftatutes  for  England  or  Scotland,  and 
make  it  pafs  upon  thefe  nations  for  the  only  book  of 
ftatutes  which  they  had  ever  known  ?  Was  there  ever 
fince  the  world  began  a  book  of  iham  ftatutes,  and  thefe, 
too,  multifarious  and  burdenfome,  impofed  upon  any 
people  as  the  only  ftatutes  by  which  they  and  their  fa- 
thers had  been  governed  for  ages  ?  Such  a  forger  y  is 
evidently  impoffible. 

But  the  books  of  Mofes  have  internal  proofs  of  au* 
tlienticity,  which  no  other  books  of  ancient  ftatutes  e« 
ver  had.  They  not  only  contain  the  laws,  but  alfo  give 
an  hiftorical  account  of  their  ena6lment,and  the  reafons 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  Thus  they  tell  us  (J,  that  §  Gen.xvili 
the  rite  of  circumcifion  was  inftituted  as  a  mark  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  founder  of  the  Jewlih 
nation,  and  that  the  praftlce  of  it  was  enforced  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Almighty,  that  every  unclrcumcifed 
man-child  fiiould  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  They  in- 
form us  that  the  annual  folemnity  of  the  paffover  was 
inftituted  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  when 
God  flew,  in  one  night,  all  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  that  the  firft-born  of  Ifrael,  both  of  men  and 
beaft,  were  on  the  fame  occafion  dedicated  for  ever  to 
God,  who  took  the  Levltes  inftead  of  the  firft-born  of 
the  men  J;  that  thlsti'Ibe  was  confecrated  as  priefts,  by  i  j?^^^ 
whofe  hands  alone  the  facrifices  of  the  people  were  to  .xnd^Nu'rab*- * 
be  offered  ;-  that  it  was  death  for  any  perfon  of  a  differ- vai, 
ent  tribe  to  approach  the  altar,  or  even  to  touch  the  ark 
of  the  covenant;  and  that  Aaron's  budding  rod  was 
kept  in  the  ark  in  memory  of  the  wonderful  deftrudion 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  for  their  rebeUion  a- 
gainft  the  priefthood. 

Is  it  poffible  now,  if  all  thefe  things  had-not  been 
pra^iifed  among  the  Hebrews  from  the  era  of  Mofes, 
with  a  retrofpeft  to  the  fignal  mercies  which  they  are 
faid  to  commemorate,  that  any  man  or  body  of  men 
could  have  perfuaded  a  whole  nation,  by  means  of  for- 
ged books,  that  they  had  alxwys  religioufiy  obferved 
fuch  inftitutions  ?  Could  it  have  been  poffible,  at  any  pe- 
riod pofterior  to  the  Exodus,  to  perfuade  the  Ifraelites 
that  they  and  their  fathers  had  all  been  circumcifed  on 
the  eighth  day  from  their  birth,  if  they  had  been  con- 
fcious  themfelves  that  they  had  never  been  circumcifed 
at  all?  or  that  the  paffover  was  kept  in  memory  of  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  if  no  fuch  feftival 
was  known  among  them  ? 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  circumcifion  had  been  prac- 
tifed,  and  all  their  other  rites  and  ceremonies  obferved 
from  time  immemorial,  without  their  knowing  any  rea- 
fon  of  fuch  inftitutions  ;  ftill  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
the  forger  of  thefe  books,  if  they  ivere  forged,  con- 
ftru6led  his  narrative  in  fuch  a  raannsv  as  that  no  man ; 
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Religion,  of  common  fenfe  could  receive  it  as  authentic. 

 *^        it  was  death  to  touch  the  ark !  As  fuch  an  affertion  was 

never  heard  of  before,  and  as  the  ritual  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  them  efteem  facred  was  oppreflively 
multifarious ;  furely  fome  daring  fpirit  would  have  ven- 
tured to  put  his  veracity  to  the  teft  by  moving  the  ark 
and  even  offering  facrifices  ;  and  fuch  a  teft  would  at 
once  have  expofed  the  impofture.  The  budding  rod, 
,  too,  and  the  hat  of  manna,  which,  though  long  prefer- 

ved,  were  never  before  heard  of,  muft  have  produced 
inquiries  that  coiJd  not  fail  to  end  in  deteftion.  Thefe 
books  fpeak  hkewife  of  weekly  fabbaths,  daily  facrifices, 
a  yearly  expiation,  and  monthly  feftivals,  all  to  be  kept 
in  remjembrance  of  great  things  particularly  fpecified  as 
done  for  the  nation  at  an  early  period  of  its  exiftence. 
If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  could  the  forger  of  the  books 
have  perfiiaded  the  people  that  it  really  was  fo  ?  The 
enlightened  reafoners  of  this  nation  would  be  offended 
were  we  to  compare  them  with  the  ancient  Ifraelltes ; 
but  furely  they  will  net  fay  that  we  are  partial  to  that 
people,  if  we  bring  them  to  a  level  with  the  moft  favage 
tribes  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  who  profefs  Chriftianity  ? 
Now,  were  a  book  to  be  forged  containing  an  account 
of  many  ftrange  things  done  a  thoufand  years  ago  in 
Siberia  by  an  Apollonius,  or  any  other  philofopher 
or  hero,  numbers  of  the  barbarians  inhabiting  that 
country  would,  we  doubt  not,  give  implicit  credit 
to  the  legend  ;  But  were  the  author.  In  confirmation  of 
his  narrative,  to  affirm,  that  all  the  SibeiSans  had  from 
that  day  to  this  kept  facred  the  firft  day  of  the  week  In 
memory  of  his  hero  ;  that  they  had  all  been  baptized 
or  circumclfed  in  his  name  ;  that  In  their  pubhc  judica- 
tories they  had  fworn  by  his  name,  and  upon  that  very 
book  which  they  had  never  feen  before  ;  and  that  the 
very  fame  book  was  their  law  and  their  gofpel,  by 
which  for  a  thoufand  years  back  the  adions  of  the  whole 
people  had  been  regulated — furely  the  groffeft  favage 
among  them  would  rejeft  with  contempt  and  Indigna- 
tion a  forgery  fo  palpable. 

If  this  reafoning  be  conchifive,  the  books  of  Mofes 
muft  Indubitably  be  authentic,  andhehimfelf  muft  have 
been  Infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  But  this  point  be- 
ing eftabhffied,  the  queftion  refpeaing  the  origin  of  the 
primaeval  religion  Is  completely  anfwered.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Genefis  Informs  us,  that  Adam  and 
Noah  received  many  revelations  from  the  Author  of 
their  being,  and  that  their  religion  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  pureft  theifm.  How  it  degenerated 
among  the  greater  part  of  their  defcendants  Into  the 
groffeft  idolatiy,  has  been  fliown  at  large  in  another 
place.    See  Polytheism. 

II.  Having  thus  anfwered  the  firft  queftion  propofed 
for  difcuffion  In  the  prefent  article,  we  now  proceed  to 
confider  the  fecond,  and  to  Inquire  whether  and  how  far 
religious  fentiments  have  a  tendency  to  Injure  or  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  fociety  I  This  Is  a  fubjeft  of  the 
utmoft  importance  ;  and  If  we  prove  fuccefsful  In  our 
inquiries,  we  ftiall  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  the 
governors  of  mankind  ought  carefully  to  fupport  reli- 
gious eftabllftiments,  or  whether  the  philofopher  who 
calls  himfelf  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  profefies  to 
feel  the  moft  eager  defire  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
his  fpecles,  afts  confiftently  when  he  labours  to  exter- 
minate religion  from  among  men. 
*M.Nec'     A  celebrated  French  ^nancier*,  a  man  of  abilities 
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He  fays  and  virtue,  who  has  publillied  a  book  on  the  Importance  Rel'g^ 
of  religious  opinions,  labours  to  ftiow  that  religious  efta-  '—' 
blilhments  are  indifpenfably  neceftary  for  the  maintenance 
of  civil  orde's  and  demonftrates  how  vveak  the  ijifluence 
of  pohtlcal  inftitutions  Is  on  the  morals  of  mankind  ; 
but  he  refufes  to  review  the  hlftory  of  paft  ages  in  order 
to  difcover  how  far  religious  opinions  have  aftually  been 
Injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  fociety  ;  choo- 
fing  rather  to  content  himfelf  with  the  refult  of  a  fe- 
ries  of  metaphyfical  difquifitlons. 

We  admire  the  fpirit  which  Induced  a  man  who  had 
fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life  amid  the  hurry  of 
public  bufinefs,  to  become  the  ftrenuous  advocate  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  eloquence,  the  acutenefs,  and  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  which  he  has  difplayed,  his  refufing  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  fafts  concerning  the  Influence  of  reli- 
gion on  fociety  may  poffibly  be  regarded  by  Its  enemies 
as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  evidence  of  fads 
would  be  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  which  he  wifhes  to 
defend.  The  fallacy  of  general  reafonlngs,  and  the  in- 
utility of  metaphyfics  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  are  fo  unl- 
verfally  acknowledged,  that  they  have  long  been  the 
theme  of  declamation.  Though  the  abufes  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  abufes  of  reafon,  the  perverfion  of  any^^f  j'J^"'^^^^ 
of  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  mlfap-tk  on  ac- 
pllcation  of  the  gifts  of  providence,  may  have  often  count  of  1 ' 

produced  effefts  hurtful  to  the  virtue  and  the  happInefs^^"H^ 
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of  mankmd  ;  yet,  after  tracmg  religion  to  a  divme  on-  * 

gin,  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourfelves  to  think 
that  the  primary  tendency  of  religion  muft  be  hoftile 
to  the  Interefts  of  fociety,  or  that  it  is  neceffary  to  view 
it  abftraftly  In  order  that  we  may  not  behold  it  in  an 
odious  light.  Often  has  the  fceptic  attacked  religion 
with  artful  malice  ;  but  perhaps  none  of  his  attacks  has 
been  fo  fkilfully  direfted  as  that  which  has  firft  ridi- 
culed the  abfurdlty  of  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftltlons, 
and  afterwards  laboured  to  prove  that  the  moft  abfurd 
fyftem  of  polythcifm  Is  more  favourable  to  the  Interefts 
of  fociety  than  the  purefl  and  moft  fublime  theifm.  In- 
ftances  in  which  the  abufe  of  religion  had  tended  to 
deprave  the  human  heart,  and  had  led  to  the  moft 
{hacking  crimes,  have  been  affiduonfly  collefted,  and 
difplayed  in  all  the  aggravating  colours  In  which  elo- 
quence could  array  them,  till  at  length  even  the  friends 
of  true  religion  have  been  abafhed  ;  and  It  has  become 
a  fafhionable  opinion,  that  nothing  but  fclf-Interefl  or 
bigotry  can  prompt  men  to  reprefent  religion  as  the 
friend  of  civil  order.  But  let  us  try  if,  by  a  candid 
confideration  of  what  effefts  have  refulted  to  fociety 
from  religious  principles,  in  general,  without  compa- 
ring thefe  with  regard  to  truth  or  falfehood,  we  can 
advance  any  thing  to  vindicate  the  chara(iler  of  reli- 
gion. 

IjTotions  of  Deity  in  general,  of  various  orders  of  - 
divinities,  of  their  moral  charafter,  of  their  influence 
on  human  life,  of  a  future  ftate,  and  of  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  human  foul,  conftltute  the  leading  articles 
of  religion.  Let  us  view  thefe  together  with  the  rites 
to  which  they  have  given  ^ife  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  j-^t  fi 
be  enabled  to  form  fome  well-grounded  notions  on  thlsbgoun 
important  point.  mors 

I.  Having  proved  that  the  firft  religious  principles 
entertained  by  men  were  derived  from  revelation,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fuppofe  that  they  could  produce  effedfs  In- be  ix\\\ 
I  jurioust®  ^tic 
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juri(H«  to  fociety.  If  religion  of  any  kind  has  ever 
leffened  the  virtue  or  diflurbed  the  peace  of  raen,  it 
mull  have  been  that  religion  which  fprings  from  a  be- 
lief in  a  multitude  of  fuperior  powers  aftuated  by  paf- 
fions,  and  of  whom  fome  were  conceived  as  benevolent 
and  others  as  malicious  beings.  That  fuch  fentiraents 
(hould  have  produced  vices  unknown  in  focieties  where 
pure  theifm  is  profeffed,  will  be  readily  admitted.  Even 
the  few  atheijls  who  live  in  Chriftian  or  Mahometan 
countries  are  reft  rained  by  the  laws,  by  a  defire  to  pro- 
^nners  of  jnote  the  honour  of  the  feft,  and  by  many  other  con- 
h"''*  fiderations,  from  indulging  in  praftices  which  the  ex- 
ample of  the  falfe  gods  of  antiquity  fandioned  in  their 
votaries.  But  in  determining  the  prefent  queftion,  we 
muft  not  compare  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  world  with 
thofe  of  individual  atheifta  in  modern  Europe,  but  with 
tbofe  of  nations  profcfling  atheifm ;  and  fuch  nations 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  can  however  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  in  a  fociety  unawed  by  any  notions  of  God 
or  a  future  ftate,  no  fuch  laws  would  be  enadled  as 
thofe  which  reftrain  the  fenfual  appetites  ;  of  which  the 
criminal  indulgence  was  one  of  the  greateft  ftigmas  on 
the  pagan  worJhip  of  antiquity.  In  fuch  focieties, 
therefore,  thofe  vices  would  be  praftifed  conftantly  to 
which  paganifm  gave  only  an  occaiional  fanftion  ;  and 
many  others,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoil  vigilance  of  human 
laws,  would  be  perpetrated  in  fecret,  which  the  moft 
profligate  pagans  viewed  with  horror.  Confcience, 
though  afting  with  all  her  energy,  would  not  be  able 
to  command  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  morality  : 
No  virtue  would  be  known  ;  focial  order  would  be  no- 
where obferved;  the  midnight  alTaflin  would  every  where 
be  found  ;  and  in  the  general  fcramble  mankind  would 
be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  worft  fpecies  of  paganifm,  even  that  which  pre- 
vails among  favages  who  worfliip  evil  fpirits,  affords 
greater  fecurity  than  this.  It  is  indeed  fhocking  to 
think  that  demons  fliould  be  Worfhipped,  -while  deities^ 
who  are  regarded  as  being  all  benevolence,  are  treated 
with  contempt:  And  it  has  been  aflted,  If  the  influence 
of  fuch  religious  fentiments  on  the  moral  practice  of 
the  idolaters  muft  not  naturally  be,  to  caufe  them  to 
treat  their  friends  and  bcnefaftors  with  ingratitude,  and 
to  humble  themfelves  with  mean  fubmilTion  before  a 
powerful  enemy  ? 

They  do  not  appear^  to  have  prodilced  fuch  effefts 
©n  the  morality  of  the  favages  by  whom  they  were  en- 
tertained. The  benevolent  deities  were  tlegle£led,  only 
bccaufe  their  benevolence  was  neceffary.  A  voluntary 
favour  merits  a  grateful  return  :  a  deligned  injury  pro- 
vokes refentment.  Bat  when  you  become,  by  accident, 
the  inftrument  of  any  man's  good  fortune,  the  world 
will  fcarce  confider  him  as  owing  you  any  obligation  : 
the  ftone  which  bruifes  your  foot  excites  only  a  momen- 
tary emotion  of  refentment.  Thofe  gods  who  could 
Hot  avoid  doing  good  to  men  might  not  receive  a  pro- 
fufion  of  thanks  for  their  fervices ;  and  yet  a  favolir 
conferred  by  an  human  benefactor  commands  the  warm- 
eft  gratitude.  But  thofe  rude  tribes  appear  to  have  had 
fo  much  wifdom  as  to  confer  a  lefs  abfolute  malice  on 
their  malevolent  deities,  than  the  benevolence  which 
thfy  attributed  to  their  more  amiable  order  of  fuperior 
beings  :  though  the  latter  could  not  poflibly  do  them 
any  thing  but  good,  and  that  conftantly  ;  yet  the  for- 
mer were  not  under  an  equally  indifpenfable  neceffity  of 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 


perfevering  in  deprefnng  them  under  calamities.    On  ReJ'srion. 

their  malevolent  deities  they  conferred  a  freedom  of  v-— ~^ 

agency  which  they  denied  td  the  benevolent.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  they  were  more  afliduous  in  paying  their 
court  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  They  might  with 
as  much  propriety  have  thought  of  being  grateful  to 
the  boar  or  ftag  whofe  flefh  fupported  them,  as  to  dei- 
ties who  were  always  berievolent,  becanfe  they  could 
not  pofTibly  be  otherwife.  Though  negligent  of  fuch 
deitiels,  this  can  fcarce  be  thought  to  have  had  any  ten'= 
dency  to  render  them  ungrateful  to  benef  iftors  iike 
themfelves.  And  yet,  it  rauft  not  be  dilfembled,  that 
the  American  Indians,  among  whom  fuch  religious 
fentiments  have  been  found  to  prevail,  are  faid  to  be 
very  little  fenfible  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  Art 
Indian  receives  a  prefent  without  thinking  of  making 
any  grateful  acknowledgmenis  to  the  beftower.  He 
pleafes  his  fancy  or  gratifies  his  appetite  with  what  yoa 
have  given,  without  feeming  to  confider  himfelf  as  un- 
der the  fmalleft  obligation  to  you  for  the  gift. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fpirit  of 
ingratitude  originates  from,  or  is  only  collateral  withj, 
that  indifference  which  refufes  adoration  and  worfhip  to 
the  benevolent  divinities.  If  the  former  be  adually  the 
cafe,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  thofe  religious  notion's 
which  we  now  confider,  though  preferable  to  general 
atheifm,  are  in  this  refpeft  unfriendly  to  virtue.  But 
if  the  Indians  may  be  thought  to  owe  the  ingratitude 
for  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  to  the  opinion  which 
they  entertain  of  the  exiftence  of  a  benevolent  order  of 
deities,  whofe  benevolence  is  neceffary  and  involuntary, 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  their  malevolent  demons  do 
not  appear  to  have  produced  equal  effefts  on  their  mo- 
ral fentiments.  However  fubmiflive  to  thofe  dreaded  ^ 
beings,  they  are  far  from  ftiowing  the  fame  tame  and 
cowardly  fubmiffion  to  their  human  enemies :  towards 
them  they  feem  rather  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  their 
demons.  Inveterate  rancour  and  brutal  fury,  inhuman 
cruelty  and  inconceivable  cunning,  arc  difplayed  in  the 
hoftilities  of  tribes  at  war ;  and  we  know  not,  after  all, 
if  even  thefe  fentiments  do  not  owe  fomewhat  of  theiif 
force  to  the  influeJice  of  religion. 

Yet  let  us  remember  that  thefe  f  ime  Indians  have 
not  been  always  reprefented  in  fo  unamiable  a  light ; 
or,  at  leaft,  other  qutJities  have  been  afcribed  to  them 
\Vhich  feem  to  be  inconiiflent  with  thofe  barbarous  dif- 
pofitionSi  They  have  been  defcribed  as  peculiarly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  conjugal  and  parental  love;  and  he  who  is 
fo  cannot  be  dellitute  of  virtue.  ^  ^ 

2.  But  leaving  the  religion  of  favages,  of  which  very  The  Inftd- 
little  is  known  with  certainty,  let  us  proceed  to  exa-  ence  of 
mine  what  is  the  natural  influence  of  that  mixed  fyftem  Gi  eekand 
of  theology  which  reprefents  to  the  imagination  of  men  jy^j'^^f^^^"" 
a  number  of  fuperior  and  inferior  divinities,  actuated 
by  the  fame  pafhons  and  feelings  with  themfelves,  atid 
often  making  ufe  of  their  fuperior  power  and  knowledge 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  enable  them  to  violate  the 
laws  of  moral  order  with  impunity.     This  is  the  cele- 
brated polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  mofl 
other  nations  of  antiquity  (fee  Polytheism).  Could 
its  influence  be  favourable  to  virtue  ? 

At  a  firft  view  every  perfon  will  readily  declare,  that  ^ppareq^tl/ 
fuch  a  fyftem  muft  have  been  friendly  to  profligacy.  I^^^'^fli^'jj^" 
you  commit  the  government  of  the  Univerfe,  and  the  ^'^'^  'S^yJ 
infpedion  ef  human  fociety,  to  a  fet  of  beings  who  are 
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often  difpofed  to  regard  vice  widi  a  no  lefs  favourable 
eye  than  virtue,  and  who,  though  there  be  an  eftablifh- 
cd  order  by  which  virtue  is  difcriralnated  from  vice, 
and  right  from  wrong,  yet  fcruple  not  to  violate  that 
order  in  their  own  conduft  ;  you  cannot  expeft  them 
to  require  in  you  a  degree  of  redlitude  of  which  they 
themfelves  appear  incapable.  A  Mercuiy  will  not  dif- 
courage  the  thicvifh  arts  of  the  trader ;  a  Bacchus  and 
cl  Venus  cannot  frown  upon  debauchery  ;  Mars  will  be- 
hold with  favage  delight  all  the  cruelties  of  war.  The 
Thracians  indeed,  one  of  the  moft  barbarous  nations  of 
antiquity,  whofe  ferocity  was  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  diftinguilhed  as  ca- 
nibals,  was  the  favourite  nation  of  Mars ;  among  whom 
ftood  his  palace,  to  which  he  repaired  ivhen  about  to 
mount  his  chariot,  and  arm  himfelf  for  battle.  Even 
Jupiter,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fo  many  atts  of  ty- 
rannical caprice,  had  been  engaged  in  fuch  a  multitude 
of  amorous  intrigues,  and  feemed  to  owe  his  elevated 
ftation  as  monarch  of  the  flcy,  not  to  fuperior  goodnefs 
or  wifdom,  but  merely  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  brutal 
force,  could  not  be  feared  as  the  avenger  of  crimes,  or 
revered  as  the  impartial  rewarder  of  virtues. 

That  this  fyftem  had  a  pernicious  effeil  on  morals, 
and  that,  as  compared  with  pure  theifm,  it  was  injuri- 
ous to  fociety,  canoot  be  denied ;  but  yet,  when  con- 
trafted with  atheifm,  it  was  not  without  its  favourable 
effefts.  It  was  fo  connefted  with  the  order  of  f«ciety, 
that,  without  its  fupport,  that  order  could  fcarce  have 
.been  maintained.  The  young  rake  might  perhaps  ju- 
ftify  himfelf  by  the  example  of  Jupiter,  or  Apollo,  or 
fome  other  amorous  divinity ;  the  frail  virgin  or  matron 
might  complain  of  Cupid,  or  boaft  of  imitating  Venus ; 
and  the  thief  might  praftife  his  craft  under  the  patron- 
age of  Mercury :  But  if  we  take  the  whole  fyftem 
together,  if  we  confider  with  what  views  thofe  deities 
were  publicly  worftiipped,  what  temples  were  raifed, 
what  rites  inftituted,  what  facrifices  offered,  and  what 
feria  confecrated  ;  we  fhall  perhaps  find  it  neeeffary  to 
acknowledge  that  the  general  effefts  even  of  that  mixed 
and  incoherent  fyftem  of  polytheifm  which  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  favourable  to  fo- 
ciety. To  ftate  a  particular  inftance  ;  the  ancUia  of 
Mars  and  the  fire  of  Vefta  were  thought  to  fccure  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  long  as  the  fa- 
cred  ancilef  which  had  been  dropped  from  heaven  for 
that  benevolent  purpofe,  was  fafely  preferved  in  thofe 
holy  archives  in  which  it  had  been  depofited ;  and  as 
long  as  the  facred  fire  of  Vefta  was  kept  burning,  with- 
out being  once  extinguiftied,  or  at  leaft  fuffercd  to 
remain  for  an  inftant  in  that  ftate  ;  fo  long  was  Rome 
to  fubfift  and  flourifh.  And,  however  fimple  and  ab- 
lurd  the  idea  which  connefted  the  profperity  of  a  na- 
tion with  the  prefervation  of  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  or  with  the  conftant  blazing  of  a  flame  upon 
an  hearth  ;  yet  no  fa£k  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  patriotifm  and  enthufiaftic  valour  of  the  Romans, 
which  we  fo  much  extol  and  admire,  were,  in  many  iri- 
ftances,  owing  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  to  the  vene- 
ration which  they  entertained  for  the  ancilia  and  the 
veftal  fire. 

A  numerous  feries  of  fafts  occur  in  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory,  which  fhow  the  happy  efFeits  of  their  religious 
©pinions  and  ceremonies  on  their  fentiments  concerning 
ibcial  order  and  the  gublic  welfare.    How  powerful 


was  the  Influence  of  the  facramentum  admlnlftered  to  Religion] 
the  foldlers  when  they  enlifted  in  the  fervice  ©f  their  — — v* 
country  >  The  proniifes  made,  the  idea  of  the  powers 
invoked,  and  the  rites  performed  on  that  occafion,  pro- 
duced fo  deep  and  fo  awful  an  impreffion  on  their  minds, 
that  no  danger,  nor  diftrefs,  nor  difcontent,  could 
prompt  them  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  re« 
fpoafes  of  the  oracles,  too,  thotigh  the  dictates  of  de« 
ceit  and  impofture,  were  often  of  fingular  fervice  to 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  uttered  ;  when  they  infpirecj 
the  warrior,  as  he  marched  out  to  battle,  with  the  con. 
fidence  of  fuccefs,  they  communicated  to  him  new  sU 
gour^  and  more  heroic  valour,  by  which  he  was  aftu- 
ally  enabled  to  gain,  or  at  leaft  to  deferve,  the  fuccefs 
which  they  promifed.  Again,  when  in  times  of  pub» 
He  diftrefs,  the  augur  and  the  prieft  direfted  fome  games 
to  be  celebrated,  certain  facrifices  to  be  offered,  or  fome 
other  folemnities  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
means  were  not  at  all  fuited  to  accomplifti  the  end  pro- 
pofed  by  them  ;  yet  ftill  they  were  highly  beneficiaU 
When  the  attention  of  the  wliole  people  was  turned  tn- 
tirely  to  thofe  folemnities  by  which  the  wrath  of  hea- 
ven was  to  be  averted,  they  were  roufed  from  that  de- 
fpondency  under  which  the  fenfe  of  the  public  diftref* 
or  danger  might  have  otherwife  caufed  them  to  fink  : 
the  public  union  was  at  the  fame  time  moi-e  clofely  ce. 
meiited,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  knit  together ; 
and  when  perfuaded,  that  by  propitiating  the  gods  they 
had  removed  the  caufe  of  their  diftrefs,  they  acquired 
fuch  calmnefs  and  ftrength  of  mind  as  enabled  them  to 
take  more  dire£t  and  proper  meafures  for  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate. 

Could  we  view  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  aft- 
ing  in  public  or  in  private  life  under  the  influence  of 
that  fyftem  of  fuperftition  which  prevailed  among  them  j 
could  we  perceive  how  much  it  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  order  ;  could  we  behold  Numa  and 
Lycurgus  eftabliftiing  their  laws,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  met  with  a  very  different  reception  under 
the  fanftion  of  divinities  ;  could  we  obferve  all  the  be- 
neficial effefts  which  arofe  to  communities  from  the  ce- 
lebration of  religious  ceremonies  we  fliould  no  longer 
hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  thofe  principles  in  the  hu- 
man heart  by  which  we  are  fuceptible"  of  religious  fen- 
timents, are  fo  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  that  even  when-  perverted  and  abu- 
fed,  their  influence  is  ftill  favourable. 

The  id-eas  which  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  Their  no 
heathen  world  concerning  a  future  ftate  of  retribution 
were,  it  muft  be  confeffed,.  not  very  correft.    Some  of  ^  retribu" 
the  poets,  we  believe,  have  reprefented  them  in  no  un-  tion  incor 
fair  light :  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  condufted  their  teil  i 
heroes  through  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  have  taken  oc- 
cafion to  unfold  to  us  the  fecrets  of  thofe  dreary  abodes^ 
The  fcenes  are  wild  and  fanciful ;  the  rewards  of  the 
juft  and  virtuous  are  of  no  very  refined  or  dignified  na- 
ture :  and  of  the  punifhments-  inflifted  on  the  guilty,  it. 
ifr  often  hard  to  fay  for  what  ends  they  could  be  in- 
fllfted  ;  whether  to  correft  and  improve,  or  for  the  gra- 
tification of  revenge  or  whim  :  they  are  often  fo  whim- 
fical  and  unfuitable,  that  they  cannot  witk  any  degree 
of  propriety  be  afcribed  to  any  caufe  but  blind  chance 
or  wanton  caprice.    A  great  dog  with  three  tongues, 
a  peevilli  old  boat^maa  with  a  leaky  ferry-boat,  de- 
manding, 
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teligiftB.  maB4Irig  his  freight  in  «  fiirly  tone,  and  an  uxorious 
monarch,  art  objefts  too  tamiliar  and  ludicrous  not  to 
degrade  the  dignity  of  thofe  awful  fcenes  which  are 
reprefented  as  the  manrions  of  the  dead,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  a  deep  enough  impreflion  on  the 
imagination,  ^  The  anions  and  qualities,  too,  for  which 
departed  fpirits  were  admitted  into  Elyllum,  or  doom- 
ed to  the  regions  of  fuffering,  were  not  always  of  fucii 
a  nature  as  under  a  well-regulated  government  on  earth 
would  have  been  thought  to  merit  reward,  or  to  be 
worthy  of  puniihment.  It  was  not  always  virtue  or 
wfdom_  which  conduded  to  the  Elyfian  fields,  or  gain- 
ed admilfioM  into  the  fociety  of  the  immortal  gods. — 
Ganimedc  was  for  a  very  different  reafon  promoted  to 
be  the  cup-bearer  of  Jove;  and  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
could  not  furely  plead  that  any  merits  of  that  kind  en- 
titled them  to  feats  in  the  council,  and  at  the  banquets 
of  the  immortals.  That  dodlrine,  likewife,  which  re- 
prefented  mortals  as  hurried  by  fate  to  the  commifllon 
cf  crimes,  which  they  could  no  more  abftain  from  com- 
mitting than  the  fword  can  avoid  to  obey  the  impulfe 
of  a  powerful  and  furious  arm  plunging  it  into  the 
breail  of  an  unrefifting  antagoniil,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce efFedts  unfavourable  to  virtue ;  and  it  afforded  a 
ready  excufe  for  the  moft  extravagant  crimes. 

Vet,  after  all,  he  who  attentively  conjjders  the  ideas 
If  to  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  the  moral 

|r£u«  and  government  of  the  world  and  a  future  Hate  of  rewards 
loril  er-  and  punifhments,  wiU  probably  acknowledge,  that  their 
tr>  general  influence  mull  have  been  favourable  to  virtue  and 

moral  order.  Allow  them  to  have  been  incorreft  and 
dafhed  with  abfurdity  ;  ftill  they  reprefent  punifliments 
prepared  for  fuch  qualities  and  actions  as  were  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  fociety  ;  whilft,  for  thofe  qualities  which 
rendered  men  eminently  ufefiil  in  the  wwld,  they  hold 
forth  a  rev/ard.  Though  incorre(5t,  their  ideas  con- 
cerning  a  future  ftate  were  exceedingly  diftinft  ;  they 
were  not  vague  or  general,  but  fuch  as  might  be  readi- 
ly conceived  by  the  imagination,  in  all  their  circum- 
ftances,  as  really  exiiling.  When  a  man  is  told  that 
for  fuch  a  deed  he  will  be  put  to  death,  he  may  fhud- 
■iier  and  be  alarmed,  and  think  of  the  deed  as  what  he 
muft  by  no  means  commit  j  but  place  before  him  the 
fccne  and  the  apparatus  for  his  execution,  call  him  to 
behold  fome  other  criminal  mounting  the  fcaffold,  ad- 
direffing  his  laft  words  in  a  wild  fcream  of  defpair  to 
the  furrounding  fpedators,  and  then  launching  into 
eternity— hiis  horror  of  the  crime,  and  his  dread  of  the 
punifnment,  will  now  be  much  more  powerfully  excited. 
In  the  fame  manner,  to  encourage  the  foldier  marching 
out  te  battle,  or  the  mariner  fetting  fail  under  the  pro- 
fpeA  of  a  ftorm,  promife  not,  merely  in  general  terms, 
a  liberal  reward  ;  be  fure  to  fpecify  the  nature  of  the 

tKward  which  you  mean  to  bellow ;  defcribe  it  fo  as  that 
it  may  take  hold  on  the  imagination,  and  may  rife  in 
oppofition  to  the  images  of  death  and  danger  with 
which  his  courage  is  to  be  affailed. 

If  thefe  phenomena  of  tlie  human  mind  are  fairly 
ftated,  if  it  be  true  that  general  ideas  produce  no  very 
powerful  effeds  o»  the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of 
the  human  heart,  it  mull  then  be  granted,  that  though 
the  fcenes  of  future  reward  and  puniihment,  w^hich  the 
heathens  confidered  as  prepared  for  the  righteows  and 
the  wicked,  were  of  a  fomewhat  motley  complexion ; 
yet  iliU,  as  they  were  diftind  and  ever,  minute  draughts, 
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they^  mull  have  been  favourable  to  virtue,  and  contnbu-  Religion, 
ted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  to  the  fupport  of  civil  — V-*-' 
order. 

Another  thing  of  which  wc  may  take  notice  uoder  The  notion 
this  head,  is  the  vail  multiplicity  of  deities  with  which  deities 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  peopled  all  the  rr*l'f"P''"^ 
gions  of  nature.    Flocks  and  fields,  and  woods  and'f  "ufeM 
oaks,  and  flowers,  and  many  much  more  minute  objefts,  tendency 
had  all  their  guardian  deities.    Thefe  were  fomewhat  ^^^n  com. 
capricious  at  times,  it  is  true,  and  expedted  to  have  at- ^'Y^t'^'''* 
tention  paid  them.    But  yet  the  faithful  Ihepherd,  and^ 
the  induilrious  farmer,  knew  generally  how  to  acquire 
their  friendflilp  ;  and  in  the  idea  of  deities  enjoying  the 
fame  fimple  pleafures,  partaking  in  the  fame  labours, 
proteaing  their  poffelfions,  and  bringing  forward  the 
fruits  of  the  year,  there  could  not  but  be  fomething  of 
a  very  pleafing  nature,  highly  favourable  to  induftry, 
which  would  animate  the  labours,  and  cheer  the  fetti- 
vals,  of  the  good  people  who  entertained  fuch  a  notion; 
nay,  would  difFufe  a  new  charm  over  all  the  fcenes  of 
the  country,  even  in  the  gayeft  months  of  the  year. 

From  all  of  thefe  particular  obfervations,  we  think 
ourfelyes  warranted  to  conclude,  that  notwithftanding 
the  mixed  charafters  of  the  deities  who  were  adyred  by 
the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  ;  though  they  are  in 
many  inftances  reprefented  as  confplcuous  for  vices  and 
Irolics  ;  however  vain,  abfurd,  and  morally  criminal,  fome 
of  the  rites  by  which  they  were  worfhipped  may  have 
been,  and  however  incorred  the  notions  of  the  heathens 
concerning  the  moral  government  of  the  unlverfe  and 
a  future  Itate  of  retribution  ;  yet  ftlll,  after  making  a 
jull  allowance  for  all  thefe  imperfeftlons,  the  general  In- 
fluence of  their  religious  fyftem  was  rather  favourable 
than  unfavourable  to  virtue  and  to  the  order  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety. 

It  was  not  without  good  reafon  that  the  earlieft  legif-  Thetclvan- 
lators  generaUy  endeavoured  to  eftabllfli  their  laws  andtageof 
conltitutions  on  the  bafis  of  religion  ;  government  needs 
the  fupport  of  opinion;  the  governed  muil  be  im-^^^'^\^l' 
prefled  with  a  belief  that  the  particular  eftabhfhment  S"  of  relJ" 
to  whieh  they  are  required  to  fubmit,  is  the  betl  calcu-gion. 
lattd  tor  their  fecunty  and  happinefs,  or  is  fupported 
on  fome  fuch  folid  foundation,  that  it  muil  prove  ,im- 
poffible  for  them  to  overturn  it,  or  Is  conneaed  with 
fome  awful  fanaion,  which  it  would  be  the  moft  hei- 
nous Impiety  to  oppofe.  Of  thefe  feveral  notions,  the 
laft  will  ever  operate  on  moft  men  with  the  moll  Heady 
mfluence.  We  are  frequently  blind  to  our  own  intereft  ; 
even  when  eager  for  the  attainment  of  happinefs,  we  often 
refufe  to  take  the  wifeft  meafures  for  that  end.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  every  community  are  fo  lit- 
tle capable  of  reafoning  and  forefight,  that  the  public 
mmifter  who  lhall  moft  fleadily  direa  his  views  to  the 
public  good  will  often  be  the  moft  unpopular.  Thofe 
laws,  and  that  fyftem  of  government,  which  arc  the 
moft  beneficial,  will  often  excite  the  ftrongeft  popular 
difcontents.  Again,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  perfuade 
people  that  your  power  is  fuperior  to  theirs,  when  it  ia 
not  really  fo.  No  one  man  will  ever  be  able  to  perfuade 
a  thoufand  that  he  is  ftronger  than  they  all  together; 
and  therefore,  in  order  te  perfuade  one  part  of  his  fub- 
jeas  or  army  that  ir  is  abfolutely  neceflfary  for  them  to 
fubmit  to  him,  becaufe  any  attempts  to  refift  his  power 
would  prove  ineffeaual,  a  monarch  or  general  muft  take 
care  firft  to  perfuade  another  part  that  it  is  for  their  in- 
^  2  tereft 
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ReiiKion.  tereft  to  fabmit  to  him  ;  or  to  imprefs  the  wHole  with  a 
— ^ — -  behef  that,  weak  and  pitiful  as  he  himfelf  may  appear, 
when  viewed  fingly  in  oppofition  to  them  all,  yet  by  the 
afiiftance  of  fome  awful  invifible  beings,  his  friends  and 
,  proteftors,  he  is  fo  powerful,  that  any  attempts  to  re- 
lift  his  authority  muft  prove  prefumptuous  folly.  Here, 
then,  the  aid  of  religion  becomes  requifite.  Religious 
fentiments  are  the  moft  happily  calculated  to  ferve  this 
purpofe.    Scarce  ever  was  there  a  fociety  foimed,  a 
mode  of  government  ellablifhcd,  or  a  code  oi  laws 
framed  and  ena^^ed,  without  having  the  religious  fenti- 
ments of  mankind,  their  notions  of  the  exiilence  of  fu- 
perior  invifible  beings,  and  their  hopes  and  fears  from 
-thofe  beings,  as  its  fundamental  principle.    Now,  we 
'believe,  it"  is  almoft  univerfally  agreed,  that  even  the 
Tudelt  form  of  fociety  is  more  favourable  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  the  dignity  ot  the  human  charac- 
ter,  than  a  fohtary  and  lavage  ftate.    And  if  this,  with 
what  we  have  aflerted  concerning  religion  as  the  balls 
of  civil  government,  be  both  granted,  it  will  follow, 
that  even  the  moft  imperfeft  religious  notions,  the  moll 
foolilh  and  abfurd  rites,  and  the  wildeft  ideas  that  have 
been  entertained  concerning  the  moral  governnient  of 
the  univerfe  by  fuperior  beings,  and  a  future  ftate  of 
-reti-ibution,  have  been  more  advantageous  than  atheilm 
<to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  human  life.   We  have  al- 
ready granted,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  indeed,  that  many 
of  the  religious  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cient heathens,  did  contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
depravation  ©f  their  morals  :  and^all  that  we  argue  for 
i&,  that  on  a  comparative  view  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
which  refulted  from  them,  the  latter  muft  appear  more 
than  adequate  to  counterbalance  the  efledls  of  the 
29  former. 

The  infinite     But  if  fuch  be  the  natural  tendency  of  thofe  princi- 
ivant.ige  which  the  human  heart  is  made  fufceptible  of  re^ 

^  na^'  iigions  fentiments,  that  even  enthufiafm  and  abfurd  fu- 
^  *  '  perftition  are  produ^live  o.'  bene;xial  efi'efts  more  than 
lufificient  to  counterbalance  whatever  is  malignant  in 
their  influcHce  on  fociety  ■  furely  a  pure  rational  reli- 
gion, the  doftrines  of  which  are  founded  in  undeniable 
truth,  and  all  the  obfervances  which  it  enjoins,  calcula- 
ted to  promote  by  their  diredl  and  immediate  effetts 
iome  ufeful  purpofes,  muft  be  m  a  very  high  degree 
conducive  to  the  dignity  and  the  happinefs  of  human 
nature.  Indeed  one  collateral  proof  of  the  truth  of 
any  religion,  which  muft  have  very  confiderable  weight 
•with  rdl  who  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe  has  been  produced  and  hitherto  maintained  in 
order  and  exiftence  by  Wind  chance,  will  be  its  having 
a  ftrongerand  more  direft  tendency  than  others  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  moral  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  ia  the  prefent  hfe.  Even  the  tettimony  of 
thoufands,  even  miracles,  prophecies,  and  the  fanftioa 
of  remote  antiquity,  will  fcarce  have  fufficient  weight 
to  perfuade  us,  that  a  religion  is  of  divine  origin,  if  its 
general  tendency  appear  to  be  rather  unfavouraUe  than 
advantageous  to  moral  virtue. 

III.  We  foall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  endeaw 
\rour  to  determine,  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  ef- 
fefts  produced  on  the  charafter  and  circumftanccs  of 
fociety  by  the  moft  eminent  of  thefe  various  fyftems  of 
rchgion  which  have  been  in  different  ages  or  in  diffe- 
rent countries  ettabhftied  in  the  world,  how  far  any 
cne  of  them  has  in  this  refpeft  the  advantage  over  the 
»eft  ;  and,  if  the  utility  of  a  fyftem  of  religion  were  to 
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be  receive'd  as  a  tefl  c>f  its  truth,  what  particular  fyftcft  Religirtj 
might,  with  the  bell  reafon,  be  received  as  true,  while  — ""V*^ 
the  reft  were  rejefted. 

ift,.  The  principle  upon  which  we  here  fet  out  19, 
that  all,  or  almoft  all,  fyftems  of  religion  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  whether  true  or  falle,  contribute  more 
or  lefs  to  the  welfare  of  fociety.    But  as,  one  field  is 
more  fruitful,  and  one  garden  Icfs  overgrown  with 
weeds  than  another;  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  one  fyftem 
of  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  may  be  more  hap. 
pily  calculated  than  others  to  pronaote  the  trueft  inte- 
refls  of  mankind.    In  oppofition  to  thnfe  philofophers  Advantaj 
who  are  fo  vehement  in  iheir  declamations  againft  the"/civiliz 
inequality  of  ranks,  we  have  ever  been  of  opinion,*"^"* 
that  refinement  and  civilization  contribute  to  the  hap- 
pinefs of  human  life.   The  charafter  of  the  folitary  fa- 
vage  is,  we  are  told,  more  dignified  and  reipeftable 
than  that  of  the  philofopher  and  the  hero,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  independent.    He  is  indeed 
more  independent  ;  but  his  independence  is  that  etf 
a  ftone,   which    receives    no   nourifbment  from  the 
earth  or  air,  and  communicates  none  to  animals  OV 
vegetables  around  it.    In  point  of  happinefs,  and  in 
point  of  refpedlability,  we  cannot  hefitate  a  moment, 
let  philofophers  fay  what  they  will,  to  prefer  a  virtu- 
ousi  enlightened,  and  polifhed  Briton  to  any  of  the 
rudeft  favages,  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  reftraints 
and  the  fympathies  of  focial  life,  that  wander  through 
the  wild  forefts  of  the  weftern  world.     But  if  we  pre-  And  thei< 
fer  civilization  to  barbarLfm,  we  muft  admit,  that  i"  Q^^,^ij^. 
this  view  Chriftianity  has  the  advantage  over  every  ,j,jy^ 
other  religious  fyftem  whicli  has  in  any  age  or  country 
prevailed  among  men  ;  for  nowhere  has  civilization  and 
ufeful  fcicnce  been  carried  to  fuch  a  lieight  as  among 
Chriflians.  33 

It  is  not,  indeed,  in  any  confiderable  degree  that  the  View  of 
abfurd  fuperftitious  of  thofe  rude  tribes,  who  can  fcarce 
be  faid  to  be  formed  into  any  regular  fociety,  can  con-j^^^^lj^^  „ 
tribute  to  their  happinefs.    Among  them,  the  faculty  fi^^n  Ui 
of  reafon  is  but  in  a  very  low  ftate;  and  the  moral  prin-  tions 
ciple  ufually  follows  the  improvement  or  the  depreffton 
of  the  reafoning  faculty.    Their  appetites  and  merely 
animal  paflions  are  almoft  their  only  principles  of  ac- 
tion :  their  f  rft  religious  notions,  if  we  fuppofe  them; 
not  to  be  derived  from  revelation  or  traxlition,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  gratitude,  or  grief,  or  hope,, 
or  fear,  upon  their  imaginations.  And  to  thefe,  however 
wild  and  fanciful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
owe  fome  of  their  earhefl  moral  notions.     The  idea  of 
fuperior  powers  Haturally  leads  to  the  thought  that 
thofe  powers  have  fome  influence  on  human  life.  From 
this  they  will  moft  probably  proceed  to  fancy  one  kt 
of  aftions  agreeable,  another  offeiifive,  to  thofe  beings 
to  whom  they  believe  themfelves  fubjeft.    And  this,, 
perhaps,  is  the  firrt  diftinclion  that  favages  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  form  between  adlions,  as  right  or  wrong,  to 
be  performed  or  to  he  avoided.    But  if  this  be  the 
eafe,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  religious  notions 
of  the  lavage,  however  abfard,  contribute  to  elevate 
his  charaiter,  and  to  improve  his  happinefs,  when, 
they  call  forth  the  moral  principle  implanted  in  his 
breaft. 

But  if  the  focial  ftate  be  preferable  to  a  ftate  of  wild 
and  folitary  independence,  even  the  rude  fuperftitious  of 
uuenligfiteiied  tribes  of  favages  are  in  another  refpefit 
beneficial  to  thole  among  whoaa  they  prevail.    1  hey 

■ufually 
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ufually  form,  «s  'hss  'been  alreaciy  ohferved  under  this 
article,  the  bafis  of  civil  order.     Religious  opinions 
inay  lead  the  great  body  of  the  community  to  reve- 
rence feme  particular  fet  of  inftitutions,  fome  indivi- 
dual,  or  fome  family,  which  are  reprefented  to  them  as 
peculiarly  connefted  with  the  gods  whom  they  adore. 
Under  this  fanftion  fome  form  ®f  government^  is  efta- 
blifl-ied  ;  they  are  taught  to  perform  focial  duties,  and 
rendered  capable  of  focial  enjoyments.    Not  only  Nu- 
ma  and  Lycurgas,  but  almoil  every  Icglflator  who  has 
fought  to  civilize  a  rude  people,  and  reduce  them  un- 
der the  reftraints  of  le;gal  government,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  Impreis  their  people  with  an  idea  that  they  afted 
with  tlte  approbation,  and  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion, of  fuperior  powers.    We  cannot  but  nl]r.\y  that 
the  rude  fupevftitions  of  early  ages  are  pvoduaive  of 
thefe  advantages  to  fociety  ;  but  we  have  already  ac- 
knowledged, and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  al- 
fo  attended  with  many  unhappy  etfefts.    When  we 
view  the  abfurdities  intermixed  with  the  fyftems  of  re- 
ligion which  prevailed  among  moft  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  fo  noble  a 
principle  of  human  nature  as  oin-  religious  fentiments 
ftiould  be  liable  to  fuch  grofs  perverfion  ;  and  when  we 
view  the  effefts  which  they  produce  on  the  morals  of 
mankind,  and  the  forms  of  fociety,  though  we  allow 
them  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  rather  beneficial  than 
hurtful,  yet  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  their  unfavour- 
able effefts  are  by  far  more  numerous  than  if  they  had 
been  better  direfted.  Wliat  unhappy  effefts,  forinftance,- 
have  been  produced  by  falfe  notions  concerning  the 
condition  of  human  fouls  in  a  future  ftate.  Various  na- 
tions have  imagined  that  the  fcenes  and  objefts  of  the 
world  of  fpirits  are  only  a  fliadowv  reprefentation  of 
the  things  of  the  prefent  world.    Not  only  the  forls 
of  men,  according  to  them,  inhabit  thofe  regions  ;  all 
the  inferior  animals  and  vegetables,  and  even  inanimate 
bodies  that  are  killed  or  deftroyed  here,  are  fnppoled 
to  pafs  into  that  vifionary  world;  and,  exifting  there 
in  unfubftantial  forms,  to  execute  the  fame  funftions, 
or  fetve  the  fame  purpofes,  as  on  earth.    Such  ar«  the 
ideas  of  fntnrity  that  were  entertained  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Guinea.    And  by  thefe  ideas  they  were  indu- 
ced, when  a  king  «)r  great  man  died  among  them,  to 
provide  for  his  comfortable  accommodation  in  the  world 
'i)f  fpirits,  by  burying  with  him  meat  and  drink  for  his 
fubfiftence,  flaves  to  attend  and  ferve  him,  and  wives 
with  whom  he  might  ftill  enjoy  the  pltaihres  of  love. 
His  faithful  fubjeds  vied  with  each  other  in  offering, 
one  a  fervant,  another  a  wife,  a  third  a  fon  or  daugh- 
ter, to  be  fent  to  the  other  world  in  company  with  the 
monarch,  that  they  might  there  be  employed  in  his 
fervice.    In  New  Spain,  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  the 
Itingdom  of  Benen,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ta- 
doftan,  fimilar  pras^lices  on  the  fam.e  occafion,  owing  no 
doubt  to  fimikr  notions  of  futurity,  have  been  preva- 
Jent.    But  fuch  praftices  as  tlxefe  cannot  be  viewed 
with  greater  contempt  on  account  of  the  opinions 
■which  have  given  rife  to  them,  than  horror  on  account 
of  their  unhappy  effefts  on  the  condition  of  thofe 
among  whom  they  prevail.    A  lively  imprelTion  of  the 
enjoyments  to  be  obtained  in  a  future  ftate,  together 
with  fome  very  falfe  or  incorreft  notions  concerning 
the  qualities  or  actions  which  were  to  entitle  the  de- 
parting £oul  to  admiflion  into  the  fceiie  of  tliofe  enjoy- 
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ments, 

fefts  among  the  Japanefe.  They  not  Cnly  bribed  their 
priefls  to  folicit  for  them  ;  bat  looking  upon  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  prefent  life  with  difguft  or  contempt,  they 
ufed  to  dafh  themfelves  from  precipices,  or  cut  their 
throats,  in  order  to  get  to  paradife  as  foon  as  poflible. 
Various  other  fuperftitions  fubfifting  among  rude  na- 
tions might  here  be  enumerated,  as  inftances  of  the 
perverfion  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  humaii 
heart,  which  render  them  injurious  to  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefe.  The  auftcrities  which  have  been  praftifed, 
chiefly  among  rude  nations,  as  means  of  propitiating 
fuperior  powers,  are  efpecially  worthy  of  notice.— 
When  the  favourite  idol  of  the  Banians  is  carried  m 
folemn  procefiion,  fome  devotees  proftrate  themfelve*. 
on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot  in  which  the  idol  is 
carried  may  run  over  them  ;  others,  with  equal  enthu* 
fiafm,  dafh  themfelves  on  fpikes  faftcned  on  purpofe  t® 
the  car.  Innumerable  are  the  ways  of  torture  whicb. 
have  been  invented  and  praftifed  on  themfelves  by  men 
ignorantly  ftriving  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  fa- 
vour of  heaven.  Thefe  we  lament  as  inftances  in  whicK 
religious  fentiments  have  been  fo  ill  direfted  by  the  in- 
fiuence  of  imagination,  and  unenlightened  erring  rea- 
fon,  as  to  produce  unfavourable  effiefts  on  the  humait 
charafter,  and  oppofe  the  happinefs  of  focial  life.— 
Though  we  have  argued,  that  even  the  moft  abfurd  fy- 
•ftems  of  religion  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  have 
been  upon  the  whole  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  t*f 
the  dignity  and  happinefs  of  human  nature  ;  yet  if  it 
fliall  not  appear,  as  we  proceed  farther  in  our  compara- 
tive view  of  the  effecls  of  religion  on  fociety,  that  others- 
have  been  attended  with  happier  eff"cits  than  thefe  fu- 
perftitions which  belong  to  the  rude  ages  of  fociety, 
we  may  fcarce  venture  to  brand  the  inlidcl  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  fool,  for  refufmg  to  give  his  affent  to  reli- 
gieus  dodlrlnes,  or  to  acl  under  their  influence. 

2d,  The  polythe'fm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
and  other  heathen  nations  in  a  fmrilar  ftate  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  have  already  confidered  as  being,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  virtue;,, 
but  we  muft  not  partially  conceal  Its  deftfts.  The  vi- 
cious chara6lers  of  the  deities  whlcii  they  vrarfhipped, 
the  incorrcft  notions  which  they  entertained  concernmg' 
the  moral  government  of  the  univerje  and  a  future  re- 
tribution, the  abfurdlty  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,, 
and  the  criminal  praftices  which  were  intermixed  witht 
them,  muft  have  altogether  had  a  tendency  to  pervert; 
both  the  reafoiiing  and  the  moral  principles  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  debaucheries  of  the  monarch  of  the 
gods,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  his  exam.ple  in  that 
refpefl  was  followed  by  the  whole  crowd  of  the  inferior 
deities,  did,  we  know,  difpofe  the  devout  heathen,  when 
he  felt  the  fame  paffions  which  had  afferted  thejr  power 
over  the  gods,  to  gratify  them  without  fcruple.  It  is 
a  truth,  however,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
conceal  it,  that  tlie  genius  of  the  polytheifm  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  friendly  to  tlie  arts  ;  to  fuch. 
of  them  efpecially  as  are  raifed  to  exctlleuce  by  the  vi- 
goious  exertion  of  a  fine  imagination  j  mufic,  poetry, 
fculpture^  architefture,  and  pa  nting,  all  of  thefe  arts 
appear  to  have  been  confiderably  indebted  for  that  per- 
fedion  to  whkn  they  attained,  Specially  among  the, 
Greeks,  to  the  fplendid  and  ianciful  fyftem  of  mytholo- 
gy, which,  was.  received  among:  that  ingenious  jpcople.  -- - 

But 
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Religlop,  j5ut  we  cannot  give  an  equally  favourftble  account  of 
■***V*^  its  influence  on  the  fciences.  There  was  little  in  that 
fyftem  that  could  contribute  to  call  forth  reafon.  We 
may  grant  indeed,  that  if  reafon  can  be  fo  fliocked  with 
ttbfurdity  as  to  be  roufed  to  a  more  vigorous  exertion 
of  ^ler  powers,  and  a  more  determined  a{rertion  of  her 
rights  in  confequence  of  furveying  it ;  in  that  cafe  this 
fyftem  (of  mythology  might  be  favourable  to  the  exer- 
fife  and  improvement  of  reafon  ;  not  otherwife. 

The  conneftion  of  paganifm  with  morality  was  too 
imperfed  for  it  to  produce  any  very  important  effefts 
on  the  morals  of  its  votaries.  Sacrifices  and  prayers, 
and  temples  and  feftlvals,  not  purity  of  heart  and  in- 
tegrity of  life,  were  the  means  prefcribed  for  propitia- 
ting the  favour  of  the  deities  adored  by  the  Pagans. 
There  were  other  means,  too,  befides  true  heroifm  and 
patriotifm,  of  gaining  admifijon  into  the  Elyfian  fields, 
or  obtaining  a  feat  in  the  council  of  the  gods.  Xeno- 
phon,  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  his  Memoirs 
of  Socrates,  reprefents  Hercules  wooed  by  Virtue  and 
Pleafure  in  two  fair  female  formg,  and  deliberating 
with  much  anxiety  which  of  the  two  he  fhould  prefer. 
But  this  is  the  fiftion  of  a  phllofopher  dcfirous  to  im- 
prove the  fables  of  antiquity  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  render 
fhem  truly  ufeful.  Hercules  does  not  appear,  from  the 
tales  which  are  told  us  of  his  adventures,  to  have  been 
gt  any  fuch  pains  in  choofing  his  way  of  Hfe.  He  was 
received  into  the  palace  of  Jove,  without  having  occa- 
fion  to  plead  that  he  had  through  life  been  the  faithful 
follower  of  that  goddefs  to  whom  the  philofopher  makes 
him  give  the  preference  ;  his  being  the  fon  of  Jove,  and 
his  wild  adventures,  wer^  fufficient  without  any  other 
merits  to  gain  him  that  honour.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
concerning  many  of  the  other  deml-gods  and  heroes 
who  were  advanced  to  heaven,  or  conveyed  to  the  blefs- 
.ful  fields  of  Elyfiiim.  And  whatever  might  be  the 
good  effefts  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  civil  and  political  eftablifhments,  and 
in  fome  few  inftances  on  the  manners  of  the  people, 
yet  ftill  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  but  ill 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  heart  with  fuch  principles  as 
might  in  all  circumftances  direct  to  a  firm,  uniform,  te- 
nor of  virtuous  conduit. 

But  after  what  has  been  faid  on  the  charafter  of 
this  religion  elfewhere  (fee  Polytheism),  and  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  article,  we  cannot  without  repeti- 
tion enlarge  farther  on  it  here.  Of  the  Jewjfh  reli- 
gion, however,  we  have  as  yet  faid  little,  having  on 
purpofe  referved  to  this  place  whatever  we  mean  to  in- 
troduce under  the  article,  concerning  its  influence  on 
fociety. 

3d,  When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  circum- 
ftances in  which  the  Jewlih  religion  was  eftablifhed,  the 
effefts  which  it  produced  on  the  charader  and  fortune 
of  the  nation,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  enjoin- 
ed, and  the  fmgular  political  inftitutions  to  which  it 
gave  a  fanftion,  it  may  perhaps  appear  hard  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  were  upon  the  whole  more  or  leis  be- 
neficial to  fociety  than  the  polytheifm  of  the  Egyp. 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  But  if  fuch  be  the  judge- 
ment  which  preconceived  prejudices,  or  an  hafty  and 
carelefs  view,  have  induced  fome  to  form  of  this  celebra- 
ted fyftem  ;  there  are  others  who,  vi'ith  equal  keennefs, 
and  founder  reafoning,  maintain,  that  it  was  happily 
calculated,  not  only  to  accomplifh  the  great  dcfign  of 
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preparing  the  my  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Gofpt;!,  JK^lku-.n. 
but  Hkewife  to  render  the  Jews  more  refined  and  vir-  — 
tuous  people,  and  a  better  regulated  community,  than 
»ny  neighbouring  nation.  '  In  the  firft  place,  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  were  very  clearly  exhibited  to  the 
Jews  in  the  eftablifhment  of  their  religion.  The  mi- 
racles by  which  he  delivered  them  from  fervitude,  and 
condufted  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  ftriking  demon- 
ftrations  of  his  power  ?  that  condefcenfion  with  which 
he  forgave  their  repeated  afts  of  perverfenefs  und  rebel- 
lion, was  a  raoft  convincing  proof  of  his  benevolence ; 
and  the  impartiality  with  which  the  obfervance  a-nd  the 
violation  of  his  laws  were  rewarded  and  punifhed,  even 
in  the  prefent  life,  might  well  convince  them  of  his 
juftice.  A  part  of  the  Taws  which  he  dictated  to  Mo- 
fes  are  of  eternal  and  univerfal  (/bligation  ;  others  of 
them  were  local  and  particular,  fuited  to  the  charailer 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  circumftances  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. The  Jewiih  code,  taken  altogether,  is  not  to  b« 
confidered  as  a  complete  fyftem  of  religion,  or  laws  cal- 
culated for  all  countries  and  all  ages  of  fociety.  When 
we  confiderthe  expediency  of  this  fyftem,  we  muft  take 
care  not  to  overlook  the  defign  for  which  the  Jews  are 
faid  to  have  been  feparated  from  other  nations,  the  cir- 
cumftances in  which  tliey  had  lived  in  Egypt,  the  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners  which  they  had  contra(^ted  by  their 
intercourfe  with  the  natives  of  that  country,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  acquire  to  themfelves  fettle- 
ments  by  extirpating  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  rank 
which  they  were  to  hold  among  the  nations  of  Syria 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  together  with  the  difficulty 
of  reftraining  a  people  fo  little  civilized  and  enlighten- 
ed from  the  idolatrous  worl'hip  which  prevailed  among 
their  neighbours :  All  thcfc  circumftances  were  cer- 
tainly to  be  taken  into  account  j  and  had  the  legillator 
of  the  Jews  not  attended  to  them,  his  inftituiiona  muft 
have  remained  in  force  only  for  a  ftiort  period ;  nor 
could  they  have  produced  any  lafting  efte6l«  on  the 
charadlcr  of  the  nation.  With  a  due  attention  tothefe 
circumftances,  let  us  defcend  to  an  examination  of  par- 
ticulars. 3? 

Although  in  every  religion  or  fuperftition  that  has  The  Salt- 
prevailed  through  the  world,  we  find  one  part  of  its  in-l^ath, 
ftltutions  to  confift  iu  the  enjoining  of  certain  feftivals 
to  be  celebrated  by  relaxation  from  labour,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods  j 
yet  in  none,  or  almoft  none  befides  the  JewKh,  do  we 
find  every  feventh  day  ordained  to  be  regularly  kept 
holy.  One  great  end  which  the  legillator  of  the  Jews 
had  in  view  in  the  inftitution  of  the  Sabbath  was,  to  im- 
prefs them  with  a  belief  that  God  was  the  maker  of  the 
univerfe.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  a  great  part 
of  mankind  imagined  the  ftars,  the  fun,  the  moon,  8ud 
the  other  planets,  to  be  eternal,  and  confequently  ob- 
jedls  highly  worthy  of  adoration.  To  convince  the  If- 
raelites  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  belief,  and  prevent  them 
from  adopting  that  idolatry,  Mofes  taught  them,  th«t 
thofe  confpicuSus  oh]G  %  which  the  Gentile  nations  re- 
gaided  as  eternal,  and  endowed  with  divine  power  and 
intelligence,  were  created  by  the  hand  of  Ged  •,  who, 
after  bringing  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  giving 
them  form,  order,  and  harmony,  in  the  fpace  of  fix 
days,  reftcd  on  the  feventh  from  aU  his  works.  Vari- 
ous paflages  in  the  Ofd  Teftament  concur  to  fliow, 
that  tius  was  one  great  end  of  tk  inftitution  of  the 

Sabbath. 
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gi«r>.'  Sal^batH.  The  obfervaqce  of  tlie  Sabbath,  md  deteft^. 
tion  of  idolatrous  worfhip,  are  frequently  inculcated  to- 
gether ;  and,  again,  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
worfhip  of  idols,  are  ufually  reprobated  at  the  fame 
time.  Another  good  reafon  for  the  inftitution  of  a 
Sabbath  might  be,  to  remind  the  Jews  of  their  delive- 
rance from  bondage,  to  infpire  them  with  humanity  to 
ftrangers  and  domeftics,  and  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
fervitude. 

The  purpofes  for  which  the  other  feftivals  of  the 
Jewifh  religion  were  inftituted  appear  alfo  of  fufficient 
importance.    The  great  miracle,  which,  after  u  feries 
of  other  miracles,  all  direfted  to  the  fame  end,  finally 
cffefted  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt ;  and 
their  aftuardeparture  from  that  land  of  fervitude,  might 
well  be  commemorated  in  the  feall  of  the  paflTover.  To 
recal  to  the  mijids  of  pollerity  the  hiftory  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  to  imprefs  them  with  an  awful  and  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  goodnefs  and  greatnefs  of  God,  and  to  make 
them  think  of  the  purpofes  for  which  his  almighty 
power  had  been  fo  fignally  exerted,  were  furely  good 
reafons  for  the  inftitution  of  fuch  a  feftival.    The  feaft 
of  Pentecoft  celebrated  the  firft  declaration  of  the  law 
by  Moffcs,  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  days  after  the  feaft  of 
the  paffover.    It  ferved  alfo  as  a  day  of  folemn  thankf- 
giving  for  the  bleffings  of  a  plenteous  harvett.    On  the 
fealt  of  tabernacles,  they  remembered  the  wanderings  of 
their  anceftors  through  the  wildernefs,  and  exprefled 
their  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  more  comfortable  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  found  themfelves  placed. 
The  feaft  of  new  moons  ferved  to  fix  their  kalendar,  and 
determine  the  times  at  which  the  other  feftivals  were 
to  be  celebrated  ;  on  it  trumpets  were  founded,  to  give 
pubHc  notice  of  the  event  which  was  the  caufe  of  the 
feftival ;  no  fervile  works  were  performed,  divine  fer- 
vice  was  carefully  attended,  and  the  firft  fruits  of  the 
month  were  offered  to  the  Lord.    The  Jewifli  legifla-, 
tor  limited  his  feftivals  to  a  very  fmall  number,  while 
the  heathens  devoted  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year  to 
the  celebration  of  theirs.    But  we  perceive  the  occa- 
fions  upon  which  the  Jewiili  feftivals  were  celebrated  to 
have  been  of  fuitable  importance  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the 
heathens  were  often  celebrated  on  trifling  or  ridiculous 
occafions.    Piety  and  innocent  recreation  ftiared  the 
Jewifti  feftival  ;  the  feftivals'of  the  heathens  were  chief- 
ly      ly  devoted  to  debauchery  and  idlenefs. 
fabba-     The  Hebrews  had  other  folemn  feafons  of  devotion 
yqar,  befides  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  thefe  annual  feftivals. 
Every  feventh  year  they  refted  from  labour:  they  were 
then  neither  to  plough,  to  fow,  nor  to  prune;  and  what- 
ever the  earth  produced  fpontaneoufly  that  year  belong- 
ed rather  to  ftrangers,  orphans,  and  the  poor,  than  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  ground.    On  this  year  infolvent 
debtors  were  difcharged  from  all  debts  contracted  by 
purchafing  the  neceltaries  of  life  :  and  the  great  end  of 
this  releafe  from  debts  contradled  during  the  preceding 
fix  years,  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  Hebrew 
from  flying  to  the  Gentiles  and  forfaking  his  religion 
when  embarraffed  in  his  circumftances.    None  but  na- 
tive Ifraelites  and  profelytes  of  righteoufnefs  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  privilege  j  it  was  refufed  to  ftrangers, 
and  even  to  profelytes  of  the  gate.    The  jubilee  was 
a  feftival  to  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.    It  pro- 
duced the  fame  effefts  with  the  fabbatical  year  as  to 
reft  from  labour  aad  the  difcharge  of  debts ;  with  this 
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addition,  th^t  on  the  year  of  the  jubilee  11av«8  obtainecl  !le!ig'«B, 
their  freedom,  and  the  lands  reverted  to  the  old  pro-.  — v**^. 
prietors.  On  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  as  on  the  fabba- 
tical year,  the  lands  were  to  reft  uncultivated,  and  law-. 
fuits  were  now  to  terminate.  The  chief  dehgn  of  this 
inftitution  appears  to  have  been,  to  preferve  the  order 
of  ranks  and  property  originally  eftabUfhed  in  the  He-, 
brew  ftate.  None  but  Ifraelites  or  circumcifed  con- 
verts could  enjoy  the  benefit  pf  this  inftitution ;  nor 
could  even  thefe  hope  to  regain  their  eftates  on  the 
year  of  the  jubilee,  if  they  fold  them  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  fupply  their  neceftities.  The  law  relative 
to  iifury  was  evidently  founded  on  the  fame  plan  of 
polity  with  refped  to  property.  To  almoft  any  other 
nation  fuch  a  law,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  would  have  beea 
unfuitable  and  unjuft  :  but  as  the  Jews  were  not  de.r 
figned  for  a  ti-ading  nation,  they  could  have  fittle  occa- 
fion  to  borrow,  unlefs  to  relieve  diftrefs;  and  as  an  in- 
dulgence to  people  in  fuch  circumftances,  the  Jew  was 
forbidden  to  exaft  ufury  from  his  brother  to  whom  he 
had  lent  money. 

^  The  Jewifh  legiflator,  we  may  well  think,  would  be  clean 
difpoftd  to  adopt  every  proper  method  to  prevent  his.?"'^n'"^'*f* 
nation  from  falling  away  into  the  idolatry  of  heathen  .he  pUce 
nations.  Probably  one  reafon  of  the  diftinaions  be^of  worlhip. 
tween  c/ea;i  beafts  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat, 
and  unclean  beafts,  the  eating  of  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  pollution,  was  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
vivial intei-courfe  with  profane  nations,  by  which  they 
might  be  feduced  to  idolatry.  We  do  not  readily  fit 
down  at  table  with  people  who  are  fond  of  diOies  which 
we  regard  with  abhoi-rence.  And  if  the  Jews  were 
taught  to  loathe  the  flefti  of  fome  of  thofe  animals  which 
were  among  the  greateft  delicacies  of  the  Gentiles,  they 
would  naturally  of  confequence  avoid  fitting  down  at 
meat  with  them,  cither  at  their  ordinary  meals  or  at 
thofe  entertainments  which  they  prepared  in  honour  of 
their  deities  ;  and  this  we  may  with  good  reafon  con- 
fider as  one  happy  mean  to  preferve  them  from  idola- 
try. Befides,  the  Jews  were  permitted,  or  rather  in- 
joined,  to  eat  animala  which  the  Gentiles  reverenced  as 
facred,  and  from  which  they  religioully  with-held  all 
violence.  Goats,  fiieep,  and  oxen,  were  woHhipped  in 
Egypt  (fee  Polytheism  and  Pan)  ;  and  feveral  lear- 
ned writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Mofes  direded  his  peo- 
ple to  facrifice  and  eat  certain  of  the  favourite  animals 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  remove  from  their  minds 
any  opinions  which  they  might  have  otherwife  enter- 
tained of  the  fanaity  of  thofe  pretended  deities.  Many 
of  the  obfervances  which  Mofes  injoined  with  regard  to 
food,  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  infpire  the  Ifrael- 
ites with  contempt  for  the  fuperftitions  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  fo  long  fojourned.  They  were 
to  kill  the  animal  which  the  Egyptians  worftiipped;  to 
roaft  the  flefti  which  that  people  ate  raw  ^  to  eat  the 
head,  which  they  never  ate  ;  and  to  drefs  the  entrails^ 
which  they  fet  apart  for  "dlviaation.  Thefe  diftinaiona 
concurred  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  drefs,  language^ 
government,  cuftoms,  places,  and  times  of  worftiip,  and 
even  the  natural  fituation  of  their  country,  by  which 
they  were  in  a  manner  connned  and  fortihed  on  aU 
fides,  to  feparate  them  in  fuch  a  manner  from  neigli- 
bouring  nations,  that  they  might  efcape  the  infedion  of 
their  idolatry.  And  if  we  refled  both  on  the  defiga 
for  which  Providence  feparated  the  Ifraelites  from  other 
4  nations^ 
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iMf^ion,  nations,  anA  on  the  probability  that,  in  the  ftate  of  fo- 
\i  '  '  ciety  in  which  mankind  were  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  the  Jews,  by  mixing  with  other 
nations,  would  rather  have  been  themfelves  converted  to 
idolatry  than  have  converted  idolatrous  nations  to  the 
worfhlp  of  the  true  God  ;  we  cannot  but  be  fatisfied, 
that  even  this,  however  it  may  at  firft  appear,  was  a 
t>encfit,  not  a  difadvantage  ;  and  in  the  autlior  of  their 
legiflation  wifdom,  not  cfipricc. 

But  not  only  in  the  diftindtions  of  meats,  and  be- 
.....p,-..-  tween  clean  and  unclean  animals,  does  the  legiflator  of 
ing  particu-^}jg  j^^^g  appear  to  have  laboured  to  fix  a  barrier  be- 

Tew'S  ri^  ^^^"^         "^^^^^^  "^'^^^"^  "^^'^^  "^^^^^  preferve 

tual.'         them  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry— we  (hall  not  err, 
perhaps,  if  we  afciibe  many  particulars  of  their  wordiip 
to  this  defign  in  the  iuftltutor.    The  heathens  had 
gods  who  prefided  over  woods,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  to  each  of  thefe  they  offered  facrifices,  and 
performed  other  rites  of  worlhip  in  a  fuitable  place. 
Sometimes  the  gr»ve,  fometimes  the  mountain  top,  at 
"Nother  times  the  bank  of  the  river  or  the  brink  of  the 
fpring,  was  the  fceae  of  their  devotions.    But  as  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  was  the  truth  the  moft  ear- 
iieftly  inculcated  on  the  children  of  Ifrael  ;  fo  in  order 
to  imprefs  that  truth  on  their  minds  with  the  more 
powerful  efficacy,  they  were  taught  to  offer  their  facri- 
fices  and  other  offerings  only  in  one  place,  the  place 
chofen  by  the  Lord  ;  and  death  was  threatened  to  thofe 
who  dared  to  difobey  the  command.    To  confirm  this 
idea,  one  of  the  prophets  intimates,  that  when  idolatiy 
fliould  be  abolifiied,  the  wor{hip  of  God  (hould  not  be 
confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  it  would  then  be  lawful  to 
worfhip  him  anywhere. 
EffeSs  of       The  whole  inftitutione  and  obfervances  of  the  Jewiih 
thefe  infti-  religion  appear  to  have  been  defigned  and  happily  cal- 
tutions,  &c,  c^iai^^j  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  people  with  vene- 
lml7rc-    "-ation  and  refped  for  the  Deity.     AU  the  feftivals 
fped  for     which  either  commemorated  fome  gracious  difpenfation 
ehe  Deity,  ,of  his  providence  towards  their  ancellors,  or  ferved  as 
■days  of  thankfgiving  for  the  conftant  returns  of  his 
goodnefs  to  thofe  Avho  celebrated  them,  and  all  the 
other  rites  deligned  to  fortify  them  againft  idolatry, 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  to  imprefs  their  hearts  with 
awful  re^'erence  for  the  God  of  Jacob.    Various  other 
particulars  In  the  inftitutions  of  the  Jewifh  economy  ap- 
pear to  have  been  diredted  folely  to  tl:iat  end.  Into 
the  moft  facied  place,  the  Koly  of  Holies,  none  but  the 
high  prieft  was  admitted,  and  he  only  once  a  year.  No 
fire  was  ufed  in  facrifice  but  what  was  taken  from  the 
altar.'   Severe  punifhments  were  on  various  occaiions 
wflifted  on  fuch  as  preimned  to  intermeddle  in  the  fcr- 
■vice  of  the  fanftuary  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  the 
taw  had  directed.    All  the  laws  refpeaing  the  charac- 
ter, the  circumftances,  and  the  fervices,  of  the  pnefts 
feffid  the  Levites,  appear  plainly  to  have  a  fimilar  ten- 
dency. . 

In  compliance  w-lth  the  notions  of  Deity  which  na- 
turally prevailed  amongagrofs  and  rude  people,  though 
«o  vifible  objedl  of  worfhip  was  granted  to  the  Jews, 
vet  they  were  allowed  in  their  wanderings  through  the 
wildernefs  to  have  a  tabernacle  or  portable  temple,  in 
which  the  foverelgn  of  the  univerfe  fometimes  deigned 
to  difplay  fome  rays  of  his  glory.  ^  Incapable  as  they 
were  of  conceiving  aright  concerning  the  fpiritual  na- 
ture and  the  omniprcfence  of  the  Deity,  they  might 
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poffibly  have  thought  Jehovah  carelefs  atid  indifferent  Rellgioi 
about  them,  had  they  been  at  no  time  favoured  with  a  — 
vifible  demonftration  of  his  prefence.  41 

The  facrltlces  in  ufe  among  the  Gentiles  in  their 
worfhip  of  idols  were  permitted  by  the  Jewiih  legifla-  ^J'^^^^ > 
tor  ;  but  he  direaed  them  to  be  offered  with  views  ve- 
ry different  from  thofe  with  which  the  Gentiles  facri- 
ficed  to  their  idols.  Some  of  the  facrifices  of  the  Jew- 
iih ritual  were  dcfigned  to  avert  the  indignation  of  the 
Deity  ;  fome  to  expiate  offences  and  purify  the  heait ; 
and  all  of  them  to  abolilh  or  remove  idolatry.  Luftra- 
tions  or  ablutions  entered  hkewife  into  the  Jewiih  ritual  j 
but  thefe  were  recommended  rnd  enjoined  by  Mofesfor 
purpofes  widely  different  from  thofe  which  induced  the 
heathens  to  place  fo  high  a  value  upon  them.  The 
heathens  praftifed  them  with  magical  and  fuperllitious 
ceremonies  ;  but  in  the  Jewifh  ritual  they  \^ere  intend- 
ed fimply  for  the  cleanfing  away  of  impurities  and  poU 

lutioBS.  ,  Jl 

The  theocratical  form  of  government  to  which  theTendenc| 
Jews  were  fubjed,  the  rewards  which  they  were  fure  of  ^[j^ 
receiving,  and  the  punifhments  which  they  were  equally  ^^naporal 
liable  to  fufFer  in  the  prefent  hfe,  had  a  powerful  effed  f^naians, 
to  remove  fuperftitlon  and  preferve  them  from  idolatry, 
as  well  as  to  fupport  all  the  focial  virtues  among  them. 
They  were  promifed  a  numerous  offspring,  a  land  flow- 
ing" with  milk  and  honey,  long  life,  and  vidory  over 
their  enemies,  on  the  condition  of  their  paying  a  faith- 
ful obedience  to  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Sovereign ; 
plague,  famine,  difeafe,  defeats,  and  death,  were  threat- 
ened as  the  punifhments  to  be  inflided  on  thofe  who 
violated  his  laws  j  and  thefe  fandions,  It  mufl  be  al- 
lov/ed,  were  happily  accommodated  to  the  genius  of  a 
rude  and  carnal-minded  people,  attentive  only  to  pre- 
fent objeds,  and  not  hkely  to  be  influenced  by  remote 
and  fplritual  confiderations.  ...  4:< 

There  were  other  rites  and  prohibitions  in  the  Mo-  Rites'an* 
faic  law,  which  appear  to  haveihad  but  little  connedion  prohibi- 
with  rehgion,  morals,  or  policy.    Thefe  may  be  more  J^"";,*;^^ 
liable  to  be  objeded  againft,  as  adding  an  unneceffary 
weight  to  a  burden  which,  though  heavy,  might  yet 
have  been  otherwife  borne  in  confideratlon  of  the  ad- 
vantages conneded  with  it.    Even  thefe,  however,  may 
perhaps  admit  of  being  viewed  in  a  light  in  which  they 
ftiall  appear  to  have  been  In  no  way  unfavourable  to  the 
happinefs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  enjoined.  They 
appear  to  have  had  none  of  them  an  immoral  tendency : 
all  of  them  had.  In  all  probability,  a  tendency  to  i-e- 
move  or  prevent  idolatry,  or  to  fupport,  in  lome  way 
or  other,  the  religious  and  the  civil  ettabhfhment  to 
which  they  belonged.  4, 
From  thefe  views  of  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  the  rhe  \ 
Jewifli  religion,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  have  been  adm.i 
happily  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fociety.  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
In  comparing  it  with  other  religions,  it  is  neceflary  to  ^^rtjofi 
refied  on  the  peculiar  purpofes  for  which  it  was  given  iiuteud- 
that  its  two  principal  objeds  were  to  preferve  the  Jews 
a  feparate  people,  and  to  guard  them  agalnii  the  con- 
tagion of  the  lurrounding  idolatry.  When  thefe  things 
are  taken  into  confideration,  every  candid  mind  acquain- 
ted with  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  the  whole  fyftem,  though  calculated  in- 
deed in  a  peculiar  manner  for  them,  was  as  happily 
adapted  for  the  pm-pofes  for  which  it  had  been  wifely 
and  gracioufly  intended,  as-it  i«  poflible  to  imagme  any 
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Religion.  fiicK  fyftcm  to  be.  It  would  be  unhappy,  Indeed,  if, 
on  a  comparifon  of  pure  theifm  with  polytheifm,  the 
latter,  with  all  its  abfurdities,  ftiould  be  found  more  be- 
neficial to  mankind  than  the  former.  The  theifm  of 
the  Jews  was  not  formed  to  be  difleminated  through  the 
earth  ;  that  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  defigned.  But 
while  the  Jews  were  feparated  by  their  religion  from  all 
other  nations,  and  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  fixed  and 
rendered  ftationary  in  their  progrefs  towards  refine- 
ment, they  were  placed  in  circumftances,  in  refpeft  to 
»  laws,  and  government,  and  religion,  and  nioral  hght, 
which  might  with  good  reafon  render  them  the  envy 
45      of  every  other  nation  in  the  ancient  world. 

IV.  The  Chriftian  rehgion  next  demands  our  atten- 
t!on.  It  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  improvement  of  the 
Jewifh,  or  a  new  fuperftrufture  raifed  on  the  fame  ba- 
fis.  If  the  effeds  of  the  Jewifh  religion  were  benefi- 
cial  to  thofe  among  whom  it  was  eftablifhed,  they  were 
confined  almofl  to  them  alone.  But  is  the  fpirit  of 
Chrifliianity  equally  pure  and  benignant  ?  Is  its  influ- 
ence  equally  beneficial  and  more  diftufive  than  that  of 
Judaifm  ?  Does  it  really  merit  to  have  triumphed  over 
both  the  theifm  of  the  Jews  and  the  polytheifm  of  the 
heathens  ? 

The  doc-      ,  If  we  confider  the  doftrines  and  precepts  of  the  Chri- 
trines  pure  ftian  religion,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  calculated 
Stie  "        ^^^^^       dignity  of  human  nature,  and  promote  the 
P  '      happincfs  of  mankind.    The  happinefs  of  the  individual 
is  bell  promoted  by  the  exercife  of  love  and  gratitude 
towards  God,  and  refignation  to  his  providence  ;  of 
humanity,  integrity,  and  good  will  towards  men  ;  and 
by  the  due  government  arf  our  appetites  and  palfions. 
Social  happinefs  again  proceeds  from  the  members  of  fo- 
ciety  entertaining  a  difinterefted  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  ;  being  adively  indaftrious  each  in  his  proper 
fphere  of  exertion  ;  and  being  ftriftly  juft  and  faithful, 
and  generoufly  benevolent  in  their  mutual  intercourfe. 
The  tenor  of  the  gofpel  inculcates  thefe  virtues  ;  it 
feems  everywhere  through  the  whole  of  the  Chriftian 
code  to  have  been  the  great  defign  of  its  Author  to  in- 
fpire  ^mankind  with  mild,  benevolent,  and  peaceable  dif- 
pofitions,  and  to  form  them  to  courteous  manners. 
Chriftlanity  again  reprefents  the  Deity  and  his  attri- 
butes in  the  faireft  Hght;  even  fo  as  to  render  our  ideas 
of  his  nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exerts  his 
power,  confiftent  with  the  moft  correft  principles  of 
morality  that  can  be  coUecSted  from  all  the  other  reli- 
gions that  have  prevailed  in  the  earth,  and  from  the 
writings  of  the  moft  admired  philofophers.    The  ritual 
obfei-vances  which  Chriftianlty  enjoins  are  few  in  num- 
ber, eafy  to  perform,  decent,  exprelRve,  and  edifying. 
It^  inculcates  no  duties  but  what  are  founded  on  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  relation  in 
which  men  ftand  to  God,  their  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanftifier ;  and  it  prefcribes  accurate  rules  for  the  re- 
gulatlon  of  the  conduft.    The  affiftance  of  the  fpirit 
of  God  is  promifed  in  this  facred  volume  to  thofe  who 
affiduoufly  labour  to  difcharge  the  duties  which  it  en- 
joins ;  and  it  exhibits  a  ftriking  example  of  fpotlefs  pu- 
rity, which  we  may  fafely  venture  to  imitate.  I'he 
gofpel  teaches  that  worldly  affliftions  are  incident  to 
both  good  and  bad  men  ;  a  doArine  highly  conducive 
to  virtue,  which  confoles  ub  in  diftrefs,  prevents  defpair, 
&nd  encourages  us  to  perfift  firmly  in  .  oQr  integrity  un- 
VoL.  XVI.  Part  J.  '  ^  - 
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der  every  difficulty  and  trial.    Chriftlanity  reprefents  Religion, 
all  men  as  cliildren  of  the  fam&  God,  and  heirs  of  the  •—V—' 
fame  falvatlon,  and  levels  all  diftinftlons  of  rich  and 
poor,  as  accidental  and  infignlficant  In  the  fight  of  him 
whor  rew-ards  or  punifties  with  impartiality  according  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  creatures.    This  dodlrlne 
is  highly  favourable  to  virtue,  as  it  tends  to  humble  the 
proud,  and  to  communicate  dignity  of  fentiment  to  the 
lowly  ;  to  render  princes  and  Inferior  maglftrates  mo- 
derate and  juft,  gentle  and  condefcending,  to  their  infe- 
riors.   It  farther  requires  hun>ands  to"  be  aff'eftionate 
and  indulgent  to  their  wives,  wives  to  be  faithful  and 
refpeftful  to  their  hufbands,  and  both  to  be  true  and 
conftant  to  each  other.    Such  is  the  purity  of  the  go- 
fpel, that  It  forbids  us  even  to  harbour  Impure  thoughts; 
It  requires  us  to  abandon  our  vices,  however  dear  to 
us ;  and  to  the  cautious  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  it  di- 
refts  us  to  join  the  innocent  fimplicity  of  the  dove. 
The  Chriftian  difpenfation,  to  prevent  a  perfeverance  in 
immorality,  offers  pardon  for  the  paft,  provided  the  of- 
fender  forfake  his  vicious  pradlices,  with  a  firm  refolu- 
tlon  to  aa  differently  in  future.    The  fandlons  of  the 
gofpel  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exalt  the  mind  above 
the  pahry  purfuits  of  this  world,  and  to  render  the 
Chriftian  incorruptible  by  wealth,  honours,  or  plea- 
fures.    The  true  Chriftian  not  only  abftains  from  in- 
juftice  towards  others,  but  even  forgives  thofe  injuries 
which  he  himfelf  fuffers,  knowing  that  he  cannot  other- 
wife  hope  for  forglvenefs  from  God.    Such  are  the 
precepts,  fuch  the  fpirit,  and  fuch  the  general  tendency 
of  the  gofpel.    Even  thofe  who  reftifed  to  give  credit 
to  its  dodrines  and  hlftory  have  yet  acknowledged  the 
excellence  of  its  precepts.    They  have  acknowledged, 
that  «  no  rehgion  ever  yet  appeared  in  the  world  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  was  fo  much  direded  to 
promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind  as  the 
Chriftian  ;  and  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  is  one  conti- 
nued leffon  of  the  ftridcft  morality,  of  juftice,  benevo- 
lence, and  univerfal  charity."    Thefc  are  the'words  of 
Bolingbroke,  one  of  Its  keeneft  and  moft  infidlous  op. 
ponents.    Without  examining  the  effeds  of  this  re- 
ligion on  foclety,  we  might  almoft  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence,  that  a  religion,  the  precepts  of 
which  are  fo  happily  formed  to  promote  all  that  is  juft: 
and  excellent,  canqot  but  be  in  the  higheft  degree  be- 
neficial to  mankind.    By  revlewijig  the  effeds  which 
It  has  adually  produced,  the  favourable,  ppinion  which 
we  naturally  conceive  of  it,  after  confldering  its  pre- 
cepts, cannot  but  be  confirmed. 

One  cireumftance  wc  mull  take  notice  of  as  rather  rhg  Jfrtuea 
unfavourable  to  this  review.    It  is  really  impoflible  to  it  recom- 
do  juftice  to  Chriftlanity  by  fuch  a  difcufllon  of  Its  me- mends 
rits.    The  virtues  which  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  and  cherifti  In  the  human  heart,  ar,e  not  of  a^^"""** 
noify  oftentatious  kind  ;  they  often  efcape  the  x)bferva- 
tion  of  the  world.    T^mper^ice,  gentlenefs,  patience, 
benevolence,  juftice,  and  general  purity  of  manners,  are 
not  the  quahtles  vthich  moft  readily  attrad  the  admi- 
ration and  obtain  the  applaufc  of  men.    The  man  of 
Rofs,  whom  Mr  Pope  has  fo  juftly  celebrated,  was  a 
private  charad^r  ;  his  name  is  nc  w  likely  to  live,  and 
his  virtues  to  be  known  to  the  lateft  pofterity  :  and 
yet,  however  difinterefted  his  virtues,  however  benefi- 
cial his  influence  to  all  around  him,  had  his  charader 
not  attraded  the  notice  of  that  eminent  poet,  his  name 
K.  would 
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Riliglsn.  would  perhaps  ere  this  time  have  been  loft  In  oblivion. 

 V  '  Individuals  in  private  life  fcldom  engage  the  attention 

of  the  hiftoriaii ;  his  objea  is  to  record  the  aftions  of 
princes,  warriors,  and  liatefmen.    Had  not  the  profef- 
fors  of  Chriftianity  in  the  earlier  ages  of  its  exiftence 
been  expofed  to  perfecutions,  and  unjuft  acculations 
from  which  they  were  called  on  to  vindicate  themfelves, 
we  (hould  be  llrangers  to  the  names  and  virtues  of 
faints  and  martyrs,  and  to  the  learning  and  endow- 
.3      ments  of  the  firft  apologifts  for  Chriftianity.    We  can 
Its  tffedls   therefore  only  trace  the  general  influence  of  the  mfti- 
<>n  tl-.e       tutions  of  Chriftianity  on  fociety.    We  cannot  hope  to 
niaiiuers  of  ^^^i^^  ^n  accurate  enumeration  of  particulars.   In  many 
n.itiuns.         ^^^^  countries  in  which  it  has  been  eilablifhed,  it  has 
produced  a  very  favourable  change  on  the  circumllances 
of  domeftic  life.    Polygamy,  a  practice  repugnant  to 
the  will  of  eur  Creator  (fee  Polygamy),  \tho  has  de- 
clared  his  intentions  in  this  inilance  in  the  plaineft  man- 
ner,  by  caufing  nearly  equal  numbers  of  males  and  fe- 
males to  be  brought  into  the  Nvorld,  was  never  com- 
pletely abolifhed  but  by  Chriftianity. 

The  pradice  of  divorce,  too,  though  in  fome  cafes 
proper  and  even  necelTary,  had  been  fo  much  abufed  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  world,  that 
he  found  reafon  to  declare  it  unlawful,  unlefs  in  the 
cafe  of  adultery.  The  propriety  and  reafonablenefs  of 
this  prohibition  will  fufnciently  appear,  if  we  coniider, 
that  when  divorces'are  eafily  obtained,  both  parties  will 
often  have  nothing  elfe  in  view  at  the  period  of  marri- 
age than  the  dilfolution  of  their  nuptial  engagements 
after  a  Ihort  cohabitation  ;  the  interefts  of  the  huftand 
and  the  wife  will  almoft  always  be  feparate  ;  and  the 
children  of  fuch  a  marriage  are  fcarce  likely  to  enjoy 
the  cordial  affection  and  tender  watchful  care  of  either 
parent.  The  hufband  in  fuch  a  cafe  will  naturally  be 
to  his  wife,  not  a  friend  and  protettor,  but  a  tyrant ; 
fear  and  deceit,  not  love,  gratitude,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
will  be  the  principles  of  the  wife's  obedience. 

In  another  ii-iftance,  likewlfe,  Chriftianity  has  pro- 
duced an  happy  change  on  the  circumftances  of  dome- 
ftic life  ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  abolition  of  flavery,  or  at  leaft  to  the  mi- 
tigation of  the  rigour  of  fervitude.  The  cuftoms  and 
laws  of  the  Romans  in  relation  to  flaves  were  cruel  and 
fevere.  Matters  were  often  fo  inhuman  as  to  remove 
aged,  fick,  or  infirm  flaves,  into  an  ifland  In  the  Tiber, 
where  they  fuffered  them  to  perifh  without  pity  or  af- 
fiftance.  The  greater  part  of  the  fubjefts  of  many  of 
thofe  republics  which  enjoyed  the  moft  liberty,  groaned 
under  tyrannical  opprelTion  ;  they  were  condemned  to 
drao-  out  a  miferable  exiftence  in  hard  labour,  under  in- 
human ufage,  and  to  be  transferred  like  beafts  from  one 
mafter  to  another.  .  The  hardfhips  of  flavery  were  eafed, 
not  by  any  particular  precept  of  the  Gofpel,  but  by  the 
o-entle  and  humane  fpirit  which  breathed  through  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  fyftdm  of  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  which  the  Gofpel  confifts.  It  muft  indeed  be 
allowed,  that  a  trade  in  flaves  is  at  prcfent  cairied  on 
by  people  who  prefume  to  call  themfelves  Chriftians, 
and  protet^ed  by  the  legiflature  of  Chriftian  ftates : 
but  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  code  condemns  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  true  Chriftian  will  not  engage  in  it. 

Partly  by  the  direft  and  confpicuous,  partly  by  the 
fecret  and  unfeen,  influence  of  Chriiiianity  fince  its  pro- 
mulgation in  the  world,  the  hearts  of  men  have  been 
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.    gradually  foftencd;  even  barbarians  have  been  formed  to 

mildnefs  and  humanity  ;  the  inHuence  of  felfiflinefs  has 
been  checked  and  retrained;  and  even  war,  amid  all  the 
pernicious  improvements  by  which  men  have  fought  to 
render  it  more  terrible,  has  affumed  much  more  of  the 
fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  peace  than  ever  entered  into  it 
during  the  reign  of  heathenifm. 

If  we  review  the  hiftory  of  mankind  with  a  view  to 
their  political  circumftances,  we  fliall  find,  that  by  fome 
means  or  other,  it  has  happened,  fince  the  time  when 
the  Gofpel  was  firft  preached,  that  both  fyftems  of  legif- 
lature and  forms  of  government  have  been  ralfed  to  much 
greater  perfetlion,  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
into  which  the  religion  of  Jefus  has  made  its  way,  and 
obtained  an  eftablimment. 

The  popular  government  of  the  Romans,  notwith- 
ftanding  t!ie  multipHcity  of  their  laws,  and  the  imper- 
feftions  of  their  pohtical  conftitution,  was,  no  doubt, 
happily  enough  adapted  to  promote  the  increafe  of  the 
power  and  the  extenfion  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  Iti 
Greece  there  were  various  republics,  the  wifdom  and 
impartiality  of  whofe  laws  have  been  highly  celebrated. 
But  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  fufiiclent  number  of 
well  authenticated  fafts  to  warrant  us  to  afBrm,  that 
fince  Chriftianity  has  been  propagated,  and  has  had  luf- 
ficlent  time  to  produce  its  full  effed  on  arts,  manners, 
and  literature,  even  under  governments  the  form  of 
which  might  appear  lefs  favourable  than  the  celebrated 
models  of  antiquity  to  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the 
people  In  general,  thefe  aftually  have  been  much  better 
provided  for  than  under  the  laws  of  Athens  or  Sparta, 
or  even  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  confuls.     It  is  a 
juft  and  happy  obfervation  of  Monteiquleu,  who  has 
attributed  fo  much  to  the  influence  of  cUmate  and  local 
circumftances,  that  "  the  mildnefs  fo  frequently  recom- 
mended in  the  Gofpel  is  incompatible  with  the  defpo- 
tic  rage  with  which  an  arbitrary  tyrant  punlfhes  hisfub- 
jefts,  and  cxercifes  himfelf  in  cruelty.    Tt  is  the  Chri- 
ftian religion  (fays  he)  which,  in  fpite  of  the  extent  of 
empire,  and  the  influence  of  climate,  has  hindered  de- 
fpotifm  from  being  eftabliflied  in  Ethiopia,  and  has  car- 
ried into  Africa  the  manners  of  Europe.    The  heir  to 
the  empire  of  Ethiopia  enjoys  a  princlpahty,  and  gives 
to  other  fubjefts  an  example  of  love  and  obedience — 
Not  far  from  hence  may  be  feen  the  Mahometan  fliut- 
ting  up  the  children  of  the  king  of  Sennaar,  at  whofe 
death  the  council  fends  to  murder  them  in  favour  of 
the  prince  who  afcends  the  thione-    Let  us  fet  before 
our  eyes  (continues  that  eloquent  writer),  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  24th  book  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  on  one 
hand  the  continual  maflacres  of  the  kings  and  generals 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  on  the  other  the  de- 
ft;ruAion  of  people  and  cities  by  the  famous  conquerors- 
Timur  Beg  and  Jenghiz  Kan,  who  ravaged  Afia,  and 
we  fliair  perceive,  that  we  owe  to  Chriftianity  in  go- 
vernment a  certain  political  law,  and  in  war  a  certain 
law  of  nations,  which  allows  to  the  conquered  the  great; 
advantages  of  hberty,  laws,  wealth,  and  always  reli- 
gion, when  the  conqueror  is  not  bhnd  to  his  own  in- 
tercft." 

Thefe  are  the  refleftlons  of  no  common  judge  in  this 
matter,  but  one  who  had  long  ftudied  the  hiftoiy  of 
nations,  and  obferved  the  phenomena  of  the  various 
forms  of  fociety,  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  few  others  have 
attained. 

6  But 
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Jl«V!g!oB,  But  on  no  occafion  has  the  mild  influence  of  Chrifll- 
anity  been  more  eminently  difplayed,  or  more  happily 
ts  cf^^9  exerted,  than  in  foftening  and  humanizing  the  barba- 
n  foftening  nans  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  The  idola- 
iid-huma-  trous  religion  -which  prevailed  among  thofe  tribes  before 
'^'"S  t>a''- their  converfibn  to  Chriilianity,  initead  of  difpofing 
t-nans.  ^jj^^j^  cultivate  humanity  and  mildnefs  of  manners, 
contributed  ftrongly  to  render  them  fierce  and  blood- 
thirfty,  and  eager  to  diPtinguiOi  themfelves  by  deeds  of 
favage  valour.  But  no  fooner  had  they  fettled  in  the 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  embraced  the  principles  of 
■Chriilianity,  than  they  became  a  mild  and  generous 
people. 

We  are  informed  by  Moflieim,  who  was  at  pains  to 
■colleft  his  materials  frorn  the  moft  authentic  fources, 
that  in  the  loth  century  Chritlian  princes  exerted  them- 
felves in  the  converfion  of  nations  whofe  fiercenefs  they 
had  experienced,  in  order  to  foffen  and  render  them 
more  gentle.  The  mutual  humanity  with  which  na- 
tions at  war  treat  each  other  in  modern  times,  is  cer- 
tainly owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  influence  of 
the  mild  precepts  of  the  Gofpel.  It  is  a  fa£l  worthy 
of  notice  too,  that  during  the  barbarous  ages,  the  fpi- 
ritual  courts  of  juftice  were  more  rational  and  impar- 
tial in  their  dccifions  than  civil  tribunals. 

How  many  crisninal  praftices  which  prevailed  among 
Iteathen  nations  have  been  abolifhed  by  their  conver- 
fion to  Chriilianity  !  Chrlftians  of  all  nations  have  been 
«)bferved  to  retain  the  virtues  and  rejedl  the  vicious 
praftices  of  their  refpeftive  countries.     In  Parthia, 
where  polygamy  prevailed,  they  are  not  polygamifts  ; 
in  Pcrfia,  the  Chriilian  father  does  not  marry  his  own 
daughter.    By  the  laws  of  Zoroailer  the  Perlians  com- 
.mitted  inccft  until  they  embraced  the  Gofpel ;  after  which 
period  they  abftained  from  that  crime,  and  obferved  the 
duties  of  chaflity  and  temperance,  as  enjoined  by  its 
precepts.    Even  the  polilhed  and  enlightened  Romans 
were  cruel  and  blood-thirity  before  the  propagation  of 
the  Gofpel.    The  breaking  of  a  glafs,  or  lome  fuch 
trifling  offence,  was  fufficient  to  provoke  Vidius  PoUio 
to  caft  his  Haves  into  fiih-ponds  to  be  devoured  by  lani- 
preys.    The  efTufion  of  human  blood  was  their  favou- 
rite entertainment  ;  they  delighted  to  fee  men  combat- 
ing with  beafts,  or  with  one  another ;  and  we  are  in- 
foraned  on  refpeftable  authority,  that  no  wars  ever  made 
fuch  havock  on  mankind  as  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
which  fometimes  deprived  Europe  of  20,000  lives  in  one 
month.    Not  the  humanity  of  Titus,  nor  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  Trajan,  could  aboUfli  the  barbarous  fpec- 
tacle.    However  humane  and  wife  in  other  inilances, 
in  this  praflice  thofe  princes  complied  with  the  cuftom 
of  their  coimtry,  and  exhibited  fplendid  fhows  of  gladi- 
iitors,  in  which  the  combatants  were  matched  by  pairs  ; 
who,  though  they  had  never  injured  nor  offended  each 
-other,  yet  were  obliged  to  maim  and  murder  one  another 
in  cold  blood.    Chriftian  divines  foon  exercifed  their 
pens  againft  thefe  horrid  practices;  the  Chriftian  em- 
peror Conftantine  rellrained  them  by  edifts,  and  Ho- 
novius  finally  aboliflied  them.    It  would  be  tedious  to 
proceed  through  an  enumeration  of  particulars ;  but 
wherever  Chriftianity  has  been  propagated,  it  has  con- 
ftantly  operated  to  the  civilization  of  the  manners  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  abolition  of  abfurd  and  criminal 
pradlices.    The  Iriih,  the  Scotch,  and  all  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Britifn  ifles,  were,  notwithilanding 
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their  intercourCs  with  the  Romans,  rude  barbarians,  tlU  Religion, 
fuch  time  as  they  were  converted  to  Chriilianity.  The 
inhuman  practice  of  expofing  infants,  which  once  pre- 
vailed fo  generally  over  the  world,  and  ftill  prevails  a- 
mong  fome  Pagan  nations,  even  under  very  humane  and 
enlightened  legiflatures,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Chri- 
ilianity. 50 

Let  us  likewlfe  remember,  in  honour  of  Chriftianity,  Leamirg 
that  it  has  contributed  eminently  to  the  diffufion 
knowledge,  the  prefervation  and  the  advancement  of chrifti- 
learning.  When  the  barbarians  overfpread  Europe,  anity. 
what  muft  have  become  of  the  precious  remains  of  po- 
lifhed,  enlightened  antiquity,  had  there  been  no  other 
depofitaries  to  preferve  them  bi't  the  heathen  prieils  ? 
We  allow  that  even  the  Romifli  clergy  during  the  dark 
ages  did  not  ftudy  the  celebrated  models  of  ancient 
times  with  much  advantage  themfelves,  and  did  not 
labour  with  much  affiduity  to  make  the  laity  acquaint- 
ed with  them.  It  muft  even  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  did  not  always  preferve  thofe  monuments  of  ge- 
nius with  fufficient  care,  as  they  were  often  ignorant 
of  their  real  value.  Yet,  after  all,  it  will  be  granted, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  clei-gy 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  the  lamp  of  learning  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  entirely  extinguiflied,  during 
that  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  all  Eu- 
rope were  buried  for  a  long  feries  of  centuries,  after 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  em- 

P^'^-      .  .  .  51 

Such  is  the  excellence  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  and  The  bene-. 

fuch  its  tendency  to  meliorate  the  human  charafter,  ficial  infln- 
that  its  beneficial  influence  has  not  been  confined  to^j^^.j^.^ 
thofe  who  have  received  its  doftrlnes  and  precepts,  andj^j^^  hasex"- 
have  profefled  themfelves  Chriftians;  it  has  even  produ- tended 
ced  many  happy  effects  on  the  circumftances  and  the  even  to 
characters  of  Pagans  and  infidels,  who  have  had  oppor-  j-*^*^^^ 
tunities  of  beholding  the  virtues  of  Chriftians,   and  J^^i^^j.^^,^^^ 
learning  the  excellence  of  the  morality  of  the  gofpel.  i-. 
Thofe  virtues  which  diftinguiflied  the  charafter  of  the 
apoftate  Julian  were  furely  owing  in  no  inconfiderable 
degree  to  his  acquaintance  with  Chriftianity ;  and  it  is 
an  undeniable   fa£l,    that    after  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity  through  the  Roman  empire,  even  while 
the  purity  of  that  holy  religion  was  gradually  debafed, 
the  manners  of  thofe  Pagans  who  remained  unconverted 
became  more  pure,  and  tlieir  religious  do£lrines  and 
worfhip  lefs  immoral  and  abfurd.-—  We  might  here  ad- 
duce a  tedious  feries  of  fadls  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Whenever  Chriftians  have  had  any  intercourfe  with 
Pagan  idolaters,  and  have  not  concealed  the  laws  or 
the  gofpel,  nor  Ihown  by  their  condu£l  that  they  dif- 
regarded  them,  even  thofe  who  have  not  been  convert- 
ed to  Chriftianity  have,  however,  been  improved  in 
their  difpofitions  and  manners  by  its  influence.  The 
emperor,  w^hofe  virtues  we  have  mentioned  as  arifing,  ia 
a  certain  degree,  from  his  acquaintance  with  Chriftiani- 
ty, in  a  letter  to  an  Heathen  pontiff,  defires  him  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  fnperftiiion  of 
Chriftians  was  propagated:  bykindnefs  to  ftrangers,  by 
fanftlty  of  life,  and  by  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead.    He  recommends  an  imitation 
of  their  virtues,  exhorts  him  to  caufe  the  priefts  of  Ga- 
latia  to  be  attentive  to  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
authorifes  him  to  ftrip  them  of  the  facerdotal  fundion, 
unlefs  they  obliged  their  wives,  children,  and  fervants, 
K  2  to 
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Religion,  to  pay  attention  to  the  fame  duties.  He  likewife  en- 
joins  works  of  beneficence,  defires  the  prleft  to  relieve 
the  diftreffed,  and  to  build  houfes  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  ftrangers  of  whatever  religion  ;  and  fays,  it  is  a 
dlfgraee  for  Pagans  to  difregard  thofe  of  their  own  re- 
ligion, while  Chriftlans  do  kind  offices  to  llrangers  and 
enemies.  This  is  indeed  an  eminent  inftance  of  the 
happy  influence  of  Chriftianity  even  on  the  fentiments 
and  manners  of  thofe  who  regarded  the  Chritlian  name 
j4      with  abhorrence. 

Chritlia-        Upon  the  whole  then,  may  we  not,  from  the  parti- 

nity  to  be  ciilars  here  exhibited  concerning  the  influence  of  this 

preferred  ^^jj 

gion  on  the  manners  and  happinefs  of  men  in  focie- 
Kikiom  '  ty,  conclude  that  Chriftianity  is  infinitely  fuperior  to 
the  fuperfl;itions  of  Paganlfm  ?  as  being  In  its  tendency 
unifoinily  favourable  to  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  and  even  to  the  fyilem  of  religion  and  laws 
delivered  by  Mofes  to  the  children  of  Ifrael :  becaufe, 
while  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  calculated  only  for 
one  particular  nation,  and  it  may  almoft  be  faid  for  one 
particular  fliage  in  the  progrefs  of  foclety,  Chriftiani- 
ty is  an  univerfal  religion,  formed  to  exert  its  happy 
influence  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  ;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  difpel  the  fhades  of  barbarlfm  and  ignorance, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
underftanding,  and  to  encourage  every  virtuous  refine- 
53  ment  of  manners, 
^iew  of  Another  religion,  which  has  made   and  ftill 

tSoT*''  ^^^^^  ^  confpicuous""figure  in  the  world  remains  yet 
to  be  examined.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  that 
which  we  here  allude  to.  Whether  we  confider  through 
what  an  extenfive  part  of  the  globe  that  religion  pre- 
vails, the  political  importance  of  the  nations  among 
whom  It  is  profefled,  or  the  ftriking  pecuharity  of  cha- 
rafter  by  which  it  is  diftlnguiflied  from  all  other  rehgi- 
•  ous  fyftems — ^it  is  for  all  thefe  reafons  well  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Like  the  Jewifti  rehgion,  it  is  not 
barely  a  fyftem  of  religious  doftrlnes  and  general  moral 
precepts  ;  it  forms  both  the  civil  leglflature  and. the  re- 
ligious fyftem  of  thofe,  nations  among  whom  it  is  pro- 
fefled ;  and,  hke  it  too,  it  would  appear  to  be  calcula- 
ted rather  for  one  particular  period  in  the  progrefs  of 
mankind  from  rudenefs  to  refinement,  than  for  all  ages 
and  all  ftates  of  foclety. 

The  biftory  «f  i'ts  origin  is  pretty  well  knmvn,  and 
we  have  had  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it  under  former 
article  (fee  Mahomet  and'  Mahometanism).  We 
are  not  here  to  trace  the  impoftures  of  the  prophet, 
or  to  confider  the  arts  by  which,  he  fo  fucccfsfuUy  ac- 
compUflied  his  defigns ;  but  merely  to  confider  the  mo- 
rality of  his  religion,,  and  its  influence  on  civil  order 
and  the  happlnefa  af  foclety. 
54  .  If  we  view  the  Hate  of  the  nations  among  whom  it 
is  eftabliflied,  we.  cannot  hefitate  a  moment  to  declare 
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■?t  is  friend- 
ly to  igno- 


laMce.der if  friendly  to  Igaorance,  to  defpotifm,  and  to  impurity 
P&tifni,  and  o£  manners.  The  Turks,.the  Perfians,  and  tlie  Malays, 
imi^unty.  gj-e  all  Mahometans  ;  and  in  reviewing  their  hlftdry  and 
confidering  their  prefeiit  ftate,  we  nriight  find  a  fufli- 
cient  number  of  fails  to  juftify  the  above  aflertlon  : 
and  we  muft  not  negled  to  obferve,  that,  as  thofe  na- 
tions are  not  known  to  have  ever  been  fince  their  con- 
verfion  to  Mahometanifm  under  a  much  happier  govern- 
ment, or  in  a  much  more  civilized  ftate  than  at  prefent, 
it  cannot  be,  with  any  degree  of  falrnef3^  argued,  with 
refped  to  Mahomet anifm  as  with  Tefped  .to  Chriiliani- 


ty,  that  It  is  only  \yhen  Its  influence  is  fo  oppofed  by  other  Religion, 
caufes  as  to  prevent  it  from  producing  its  full  cfteAs,  ^— \— ^ 
that  it  does  not  conduft  thofe  focietles  among  which  it 
is  eftabUflied  to  an  high  ftate  of  clviUzation  and  refine- 
ment. S5 

One,  and  that  by  no  means  an  Inconfidcrable,  part  of  ^^^^^^''^'^^ 
the  Koran,  was  occafionally  invented  to  folve  foine  dif-  ""^^  &c.^' 
ficulty  with  which  the  prophet  found  hlmfelf  at  the 
time  perplexed,  or  to  help  him  to  the  gratification  of 
his  ruling  paflTions,  luft  and  ambition.   When  he  and  hi& 
followers  were,  at  any  time,  unfuccefsful  in  thofe  wars 
by  which  he  fought  to  propagate  his  religion,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  away  into  unbelief,  or  finking 
into  defpondency,  he  took  care  to  Inform  them  that 
God  fuffered  fuch  misfortunes  to  befal  believers,  as  a 
punlfliment  for  their  fins,  and  to  try  their  faith.  The 
doftrlne  of  predeftination,  which  he  afliduoufly  inculca- 
ted, had  an  happy  effeft  to  perfuade  his  followers  to  • 
rufh  boldly  Into  the  mldft  of  death  and  danger  at  his 
command.    He  prevailed  with  Zeyd  to  put  away  his  • 
wife,  married  her  hlmfelf,  and  pretended  that  his  crime 
had  the  approbation  of  heaven  ;  and,  in  the  Koran,  he 
Introduces  the  Deity  approving  of  this  marriage.  Be- 
ing repulfed  from  the  fiege  of  Mecca,  he  made  a  league 
with  the  inhabitants ;  but  on  the  very  next  year,  find- 
ing it  convenient  to  furprlfe  the  city,  by  violating  this 
treaty,  he  juftlfied  his  perfidy  by  teaching  his  followers 
to  difregard  promlfes  or  leagues  made  with  infidels.  In 
fome  Inftances  again,  we  find  abfurd  prohibitions  en- 
joined  for  fimilar  reafens :  his  officers,  having  on  fome 
occafion  drunk  to  excefs,  excited  much  riot  and  confu- 
fion  in  the  camp,  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  wine  and 
other  inebriating  liquors  among  his  followers  in  future. 
Now,  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  many  evils 
arife  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors,  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  ufed  in  moderation,  they  are  in  many 
cafes  beneficial  to  men  ;  and  certainly  as  much  allowed 
by  God  as.  opium,  which  the  Mahometans  have  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place.  _  .56 

Mahomet  is  allowed  to  have  copied  from  the  Chrl-Mah..ine- 
ftian  and  the  Jewifti  religions,  as  well  as  from  the  ido-tanifm  a 
latrous  f^perftitions  which  prevailed  through  ^i^^^^i'V  J,^^*^^J'^^;J_ 
and  thus  to  have  formed  a  motley  mixture  of  reafon  and  ^^5^^^  j^. 
abfurdity,  of  pure  theifm  and  wild  fuperftition.    Hedaii  hi,  and 
coiifidered  alfo  the  circuraftances  of  his  country,  and  the  fuper- ' 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.    When  he  attended 'j^'^^'^'^'*^''* 
to  the  former,  he  was  generally  judicious  enough  to 
fult  his  doftrlnes  and  decifions  to  them  with  fivfficient 
ftill;  the  latter  he  alfo  managed  with  the  greateft- art : 
but  he  entered  Into  aceomm.odation  with  them  in  in- 
ftances when  a  true  prophet  or  a  wife  ;and  upright  le» 
giflator  would  furely  have  oppofed  them  with  decifive 
vigour..  Where  the  prophet  indulges  his  own  fancy,  , 
or  borrows  from  the  fuperftltlons  of  his  countrymen, 
nothing  can  be  mere  ridiculous  than  that  rhapfody  of 
lies,  confei-adiaionsj  and  extravagant  fables,  v/hlch  he  de- 
livers to  his  followers.  ■   Amazing  are  tlie  abfurdlties 
which  he  relates  concerning  the  patriarchs,  concerning 
Solomon,  and-  concerning-  tlie^  an-Imals  that  were  affeit*- 
blcd  in  Noah's  ark. 

But  in  the  whole  tiflue  of  abfurd Ities  of  which  his  ^ 
fyftem  confifts,  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd,  or  more  hekven  a4 
happily  calculated  to  promote  impurity  of  manners,  thanhel! 
his  defcriptioiis  of  heaven  and  hell  ;  the  ideas  of  future 
rewards  and  puuiftimenLs  which  he  fought  to  imprefe 

oa  - 
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;ion.  on  the  minds  of  his  followers.    Paradlfe  was  to  abound  reafons  we  can»ot  but  give  it  the  preference  to  the  fu*  Religion 

tvith  rivers,  trees,  fruits,  and  lhady  groves ;  wine  which  perftitions  of  Paganifm.  II 
would  not  intoxicate  was  to  be  there  plentifully  ferved  '  Rcmbran^ 

up  to  believers ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  region  were       The  whole  refnlt  of  our  inquiries  under  this  article, 

all  to  enjoy  perpetual  youth  ;  and  their  powers  of  enjoy-  therefore,  is,  I.  That  as  man,  by  the  conftitution  of  Qonejufion. 

ment  were  to  be  enlarged  and  invigorated,  in  order  his  mind,  is  naturally  fitted  for  acquiring  certain  no- 

that  fo  many  fine  things  might  not  be  thrown  away  tions  concerning  the  exiftcnce  of  invifible,  fuperior  be- 

upon  them.    *'  Inftead  of  infpiring  the  bleffed  inhabi-  ings,  and  their  influence  on  human  life  ;  fo  the  reli- 

tants  of  paradife  with  a  liberal  taile  for  harmony  and  gious  ideas  which  we  find  to  have  in  all  ages  of  the 

feience,  converfation,  tind  friendfhip  (fays  Mr  Gibbon),  world,  and  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  the  progrcfs  of 

Mahomet  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  fociety,  prevailed  among  mankind,  appear  to  have  ori- 

robes  of  filk,  palaces  of  marble,  difhes  of  gold,  rich  ginated  partly  from  the  n&tural  exertions  of  the  human 

wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the  imagination,  underllanding,  and  paffions,  in  various  cir-  - 

whole  train  of  fenfual  luxuiy. — Seventy  two  houris,  cumilances,  and  partly  from  fupernatural  revelation, 
or  black-eyed  girls  of  refplendent  beauty,  blooming       2.  That  though  religious  opinions,  together  with  the 

youth,  virgin  purity,  nnd  exquifite  fenfibility,  will  be  moral  precepts,  and  the  rites  of  worfhip  connefted  with 

created  for  the  ufe  of  the  meaneil  believer  ;  a  moment  them,  may  appear  to  have  been  in  numerous  inftances 

of  pleafure  will  be  prolonged  for  i  ooo  years,  and  his  injurious  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  fociety  ;  yet^ 

faculties  will  be  increafed  lOO  fold,  to  render  him  as  they  have  often  contributed  to  lead  the  mind  to  form 

worthy  of  his  felicity."      It  mull  be  acknowledged  moral  diftinftions,  when  it  would  otherwife  in  all  pro- 

that  he  allows  believers  other  more  refined  enjoyments  bability  have  been  an  entire  Itranger  to  fuch  diftinc-  - 

than  thefe  ;  thus  they  are  to  fee  the  face  of  God  morn-  tions  ;  and  as  they  have  always  contributed  in  an  ef- 

ing  and  evening  ;  a  pleafure  which  is  far  to  exceed  all  fential  manner  to  the  eftablifhment  and  the  fupport  of 

the  other  pleafures  of  paradife.    The  following  is  his  civil  government— it  muft  therefore  be  acknowledged  ■ 

defcription  of  the  punifhments  of  hell :  The  wicked  are  that  they  hare  always,  even  in  their  humbleil  {tat<?^  . 

^here  to  (^nnk  nothing  but  boiling  {linking  water ;  been  more  beneficial  than  hurtful  to  mankind, 
breathe  nothing  but  hot  winds  ;  dwell  for  ever  in  con-       3.  That  when  the  different  fyftcms  of  religion  that 

tinual  burning  fire  and  fmoke  ;  eat  nothing  but  briars  have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  comparatively  viewed 

and  thorns,  and  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  rifeth  out  of  wnth  refpeft  to  their  inftuence  on  the  welfare  of  fociety, 

the  bottom  of  hell,  whofe  branches  refemble  the  heads  we  find  reafon  to  prefer  the  polythelfm  of  the  Greeks 

of  devils,  and  whofe  fruits  fhall  be  in  their  bellies  like  and  Romans  to  the  ruder,  wilder,  religious  ideas  and 

burning  pitch.  ceremonies  that  have  prevailed  among  favages  ;  Maho- 

All  that  we  can  conclude  from  a  general  view  of  the  metanifm,  perhaps  in  fome  refpefts,  to  the  poljtheifm  of 

rehgion  of  Mahomet,  from  confidering  the  charafter  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  Judaifm  -however  to  Maho- 

of  the  prophet,  er  from  reviewing  the  hiftory  of  the  metanifm  ;  and  Chriftianity  to  all  of  them, 
nations  among  whom  it  has  been  eftabllfhed,  is,  that        RELIGIOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 

it  is  one  tiflhe  of  abfurdities,  with  a  few  truths,  how-  relates  to  religion. — We  fay,  a  religious  life,  religious 

ever,  and  valuable  precepts  incongruoufly  intermixed ;  fociety,  8cc. — Churches  and  church-yards'are  religious 

that  a  great  part  of  it  is  unfavourable  to  virtuous  man-  places. — A  religious  war  is  alfo  called  a  crolfade.    See  ' 

ners,  to  wife  and  equal  laws,  and  to  the  progrefs  of  Croisai>e. 

knowledge  and  refinement.  It  often  inculcates  in  a  Religious,  is  alfo  ufed  fubflantlally  for  a  perfoii 
direft  manner  fentiments  that  are  highly  immoral ;  it  engaged  by  folemn  vows  to  the  monailie  life;-  or  a  per- 
fubftitutes  trifling,  fuperilitious  obfervances  in  the  room  fon  ihut  up  in  a  monafl;ery  to  lead  a  life  of  devotion  and  - 
of  genuine  piety  and  moral  virtue;  audit  gives  fuch  aullerity,  under  fome  rule  or  inilltutlon.  The  mule  re- 
views of  futurity  as  render  purity  of  heart  no  neceflaiy  ligious  wc  popularly  call  monks  friars  ;  the  female, 
qualification  for  feeing  God^  nuns  and  canoneffes. 

Surely,  therefore,  even  the  delft j  who  rejeds  all  but       REMB  RANDT  (Van  Rhin ) ,  a  Flemilh  painter  and 

ni  ro    natural  religion,  would  not  hefitate  to -prefer  Clu-iili-  engraver  of  great  eminence,  was  born  in  1606,  in  a 

cfcr-  anity,  and  even  Judaifm,  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  mill  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  whence  he  de- 

'  P^"    judaifm,  calculated  for  a  peculiar  people,  was  undoubt-  rived  his  name  oi  Fan  Rhin.    This  mafter  was  born 

ediy  much  more  fublime  and  much  more  happily  franv.  with  a  creative- genius^  which  never  attained  perfeC'- 

ed  to  rt:rider  that  people  virtuous  and  happy  in  the- cir-  tion.    It  was  fald  of  him,  that  he  would  have  invent' 

cumilances  in  v.'hich  they  w-cre  placed;  and  Chriftianity  ed  painting,  if  he  had-  not  found  it  already  difcovered, 

we  find  to  be  an  unlverfal  religion,  fuited  to  all  circum-  Without  ftudy;,  without  the  afiiftance  of  any  mafter, 

ft:ances  and  to  all  the  ftages  of  fociety,  and  a£tiug,  but  by  his' own-  inftinftj  he  formed  rules,  and- a  cer- 

wherever  it  is  received,  with  move  or  lefsforce  to  the  tain  practical  method  for  colouring;  and  the  m.Ixture 

fupport  of  civil  Order,  virtuous  manners,  improvement  produced  the  defigHed  effcdl.    Nature  is  not  fet  off  to  ■ 

of  arts,  and  the  advancement- of  fcience.    Howevep,  the  greateft  advantage  in  his  pi&ures;  but  there  is  fuch 

as  Mahometanifrn  forniG  in  fome  meafure  a  regular  fyf-  a  ftrlking  truth  and  fimpllcity  in  tliem,.  that  his  heads, 

tern,  as  it  has  borrowed  many  of  the  precepts  and  doe-  particularly  his -portraits,  ■- feem  animated,  and  rlfing 

trines  of  Judaifm  and  Chriftianity,  not  indeed  without  from  the  canvas.    He  was  fond  of  ftrong  contrafts  of 

corrupting  and  degrading  them;  and-  as  It  has  contrir  light  and -ftiade^.  The  light  entered  in  his  working-room 

buted  confiderably  to  the  fupport  of  civil  government,  only  by  a  hole,  in-  the  manner  of  a  camera  obfcura,  by 

although  in  a  very  imperfeft  form,  in  thofe  countries  which  he  judged  with  greater  certainty  of  his  produc- 

iir  which  it  has  obtained  an  ellabliiliment ;  for  aE.  tliefe  .  tions. . .  This  artift  confidered  paiiiting  like  tiie  ftage,  , 
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lleniiirancltvi'lierc  the  charafters  do  not  ftrikc  urilcfd  they  are  ex- 
aggerated. He  did  not  purfue  the  method  of  the  Fle- 
mifh  painters  of  fini(hing  his  pieces.  He  fometimcs 
gave  his  hght  fuch  thick  touches,  that  it  feemed  more 
hke  modelling  than  painting.  A  head  of  his  has  been 
fliown,  the  nofe  of  which  was  fo  'thick  of  paint,  as  that 
which  he  copied  from  nature.  He  was  told  one  day,  that 
by  his  peculiar  method  of  employing  colours,  his  pieces 
appeared  rugged  and  vmeven — he  rephed,  he  was  a 
painter,  -  and  not  a  dyer.  He  took  a  pleafure  in  dref- 
hng  his  figures  in  an  extraordinary  manner :  with  this 
view  he  had  collefted  a  great  number  of  eaftern  caps, 
ancient  armour,  and  drapery  long  hnce  out  of  fafliioxi. 
When  he  was  advifed  to  confult  antiquity  to  attain  a 
better  tafte  in  drawing,  as  his  was  ufually  heavy  and 
uneven,  he  took  his  connfellor  to  the  clofet  where  thefe 
old  veitments  were  depofited,  -faying,  by  way  of  deri- 
iion,  thofe  were  his  antiques. 

Rembrandt,  like  molt  men  of  genius,  had  many  ca- 
prices. Being  one  day  at  work,  painting  a  whole  fa- 
mily in  a  fmgle  picture,  word  being  brought  him  that 
his  monkey  was  dead,  he  was  fo  afFetled  at  the  lofs  of 
this  animal,  that,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
perfons  who  were  fitting  for  their  piftures,  he  painted 
the  monkey  upon  the  fame  canvas.  This  whim  could 
not  fail  of  difpleafing  thofe  the  piece  was  defigued  for; 
but  he  would  not  efface  it,  choofmg  rather  to  lofe  the 
:^ale  of  his  pifture. 

This  freak  will  appear  ftill  more  extraordinary  in 
Ilembrandt,  when  it  is  confidered  that  he  was  extremely 
iivaricious ;  which -vice  daily  grew  upon  him.  Heprac- 
tifed  various  llratagems  to  fell  his  prints  at  a  high 
price.  The  public  were  very  defirous  of  purchafmg 
tliem,  and  not  without  reafon.  In  his  prints  the  fame 
taile  prevails  as  in  his  piftures^  they  are  rough  and 
irregular,  but  pifturefque.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
value  of  his  prints,  and  increafe  their  price,  he  made 
Ills  fon  fell  them  as  If  he  had  purloined  them  from  his 
father ;  others  he  expofed  at  public  fales,  and  went 
tlilther  himfelf  in  difgu'fe  to  bid  for  them  ;  fometimes 
}ie  gave  out  that  he  v/as  going  to  leave  Holland,  and 
fettle  in  another  country.  Thefe  ftratagems  were  fuc- 
i.efsful,  and  he  got  his  own  price  for  his  prints.  At 
other  times  he  wauld  print  his  plates  half  finiflied,  and 
t'xpofe  them  to  fale  ;  he  afterwards  finifhed  them,  and 
they  became  frefli  plates.  When  they  wanted  retouch- 
ing, he  made  fome  alterations  in  them,  which  promo- 
ted the  fale  of  his  prints  a  third  time,  though  they 
differed  but  little  from  the  firfl  imprefiions. 

His  pupils,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  avarice, 
one  day  painted  fome  pieces  of  money  upon  cards  ;  and 
Rembrandt  no  fooner  faw  them,  than  he  was  going  to 
take  them  up.  He  was  not  .^ngry  at  the  pleafantry, 
hut  his  avarice  ftill  prevailed.    He  died  in  1 674. 

REMEMBRANCE,"  is  when  the  idea  of  fome- 
thlng  formerly  known  recurs  again  to  the  mind  with- 
out the  operation  of  a  like  objedl  on  the  external  fen- 
foTy.    See  Memory  and  Reminiscence. 

REMEMBRANCERS,  anciently  called  clerks  of  the 
remembrance,  certain  officers  in  the  exchequer,  whereof 
three  are  diftinguifned  by  the  names  of  the  king's  rtmem- 
Li  oncer,  the  lord  treafurer's  retnembrcincer,  and  the  remem- 
brnncer  of  the f'jl  fivits.  The  king's  remembrancer  enters 
in  his  office  all  recognizances  taken  before  the  barons  for 
any  of  the  king's  debts,  for  appearances  or  obferving 
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of  orders  ;  he  alfo  takes  all  boxids  for  the  king's  Sebts,  Rem 
&.C.  and  makes  out  proceflTes  thereon.  He  hkewife  if-  ^^''^n 
fues  proceffea  againft  the  coUeftors  of  the  cuftoms,excife,  j^^^' 
and  others,  for  their  accounts;  and  informations  upon 
penal  ftatutes  are  entered  and  fued  in  his  office,  where 
all  proceedings  in  matters  upon  Englifli  bills  in  the  ex- 
chequer-chamber remain.  His  duty  further  is  to  make 
out  the  bills  of  compofitlons  upon  penal  laws,  to  take 
the  flatement  of  debts  ;  and  into  his  office  are  dehver- 
ed  all  kinds  of  indentures  and  other  evidences  which 
concern  the  alfuring  any  lands  to  the  crown.  He 
every  year  r'n  crafliuo  animarum,  reads  in  open  court  the 
ftatute  for  eleftion  of  fheriffs;  and  like  wife  openly  reads 
in  court  the  oaths  of  all  the  officers,  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted. 

The  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer  is  charged  to  make 
out  procefs  againft  all  flrerlffs,  efcheators,  receivers, 
iand  bailift's,  for  their  accounts.  He  alfo  makes  out 
writs  of  fieri  facias,  and  extent  for  debts  due  to  the 
king,  either  in  the  pipe  or  with  the  auditors  ;  and  pro- 
cefs for  all  fuch  revenue  as  is  due  to  the  king  on  ac- 
count of  his  tenures.  He  takes  the  account  of  (heriffs; 
and  alio  keeps  a  record,  by  which  it  appears  whether 
the  iheriffs  or  other  aci;ountants  pay  their  proffers  due 
at  Eafter  and  Michaelmas ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
makes  a  record,  whereby  the  fheriflFs  or  other  accoun- 
tants keep  their  prefixed  days :  there  are  likewife 
brought  into  his  office  all  the  accounts  of  cuftomers, 
comptrollers,  and  accountants,  in  order  to  make  entry 
thereof  on  record  ;  alfo  all  eftreats  and  amercements  are 
certified  here.  Sec. 

The  remembrancer  of  the  firft-fruits  takes  all  com- 
pofitlons and  bonds  for  the  payment  of  firft -fruits  and 
tenths  ;  and  makes  out  procefs  againft  fuch  as  do  not 
pay  the  fame. 

REMINISCENCE,  that  power  of  the  h  uman  mind, 
whereby  it  recollefts  itfelf,  or  calls  again  into  its  re- 
membrance fuch_ ideas  or  notions  as  it  had  really  for- 
got :  in  which  it  differs  fromi  memory,  which  is  a 
treafuring  up  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  keeping  them 
there,  without  forgetting  them. 

REMISSION,  in  phyfics,  the  abatement  of  the 
power  or  ef&cacy  of  any  quality  ;  in  oppolition  to  tlie 
increafe  of  the  fame,  which  is  called  int en/ion. 

Remission,  in  law,  &c.  denotes  the  pardon  of  a 
crime,  or  the  giving  up  the  puniiliment  due  thereto. 

Remission,  in  medicine,  is  when  a  dillemper  abates 
for  a  time,  but  does  not  go  quite  off. 

REMI  TTANCE,  In  commerce,  the  traffick  or  re- 
turn of  money  from  one  place  to  another,  by  bills  of  ex- 
change, orders,  or  the  like. 

REMONSTRANCE,  an  expoftulation  or  humble 
fupplication,  addreffed  to  a  king,  or  other  fuperior,  be- 
feeching  him  to  reflect  on  the  inconveniences  or  ill  con- 
fequences  of  fome  order,  edift,  or  the  hke.  This  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  an  expoftulatory  counfel,  or  advice  ;  or 
a  gentle  and  handfome  reproof,  made  either  in  general, 
or  particular,  to  apprize  of  or  correft  fome  fault,  &c. 

REMORA,  or  Sucking-fish,  a  fpecles  of  Eche- 
NEis.  Many  incredible  things  are  related  of  this  ani- 
mal by  the  ancients  ;  as  that  it  had  the  power  of  ftop- 
ping  the  largeft  and  fwifteft  veflel  in  its  courfe  :  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  afferted  by  the  filhernien  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  lt^,has  a  power  of  retarding  the 
motion  of  their  boats  by  attaching  ltfc;lt  to  them  ;  for 

whiclr 
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fe,  wlilch  reafon  they  kill  it  whenever  they  perceive  this 
retardation.  But  in  what  manner  the  remora  performs 
this,  we  have  no  account. 

REMORSE,  in  its  worll  fenfe,  means  that  pain  or 
anr^uilh  which  one  feels  after  having  committed  fome 
had  a£lion.  It  alfo  means  tendernefs,  pity,  or  fym- 
pathetic  forrow.  It  is  moll  generally  ufed  in  a  bad 
fenfe,  and  is  applied  to  perfons  who  feel  compunftion 
for  fome  great  ciime,  as  murder  and  fuch  like.  Mur- 
ders which  have  been  committed  with  the  utmoft  cir- 
cumfpeftion  and  fecrecy,  and  the  authors  of  which 
could  never  have  been  difcovered  by  any  hum.an  inve- 
ftigation,  have  been  frequently  unfolded  by  the  remorfe 
and  confefiion  of  the  perpetrators,  and  that  too  many 
years  afterv/ards.  Of  this  there  are  numerous  inflances, 
which  are  well  authenticated,  and  which  are  fo  generally 
known  that  it  is  needlefs  to  relate  them  here.  See  Re- 
pentance. 

REMPHAN,  an  idol  or  Pagan  god  whom  St  Ste- 
phen fays  the  Ifraelites  worfnipped  in  the  wildernefs  as 
they  paffed  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Promife  :  "  Yea, 
ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  ftar  of 
yeur  god  Remphan  ;  figures  which  ye  made  to  woifhip 
them."  That  the  martyr  here  quotes  the  following 
words  of  the  prophet  Amos,  all  commentators  are  a- 
greed  :  "  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch, 
and  Chiun  your  images,  the  ftar  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourfelves."  But  if  this  coincidence  be- 
tween the  Chriftian  preacher  and  the  Jewifh  pi"ophet 
be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  Chiun  and  Remphan  are 
two  names  of  one  and  the  fame  deity.  This  is  indeed 
farther  evident  from  the  LXX  tranflators  having  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  vcrfion  the  word  Pa'fa",  inftead  of 
Chiun,  which  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  and  Englifh 
Bibles.  But  the  queftion  which  ftill  remains  to  be  an- 
fwered  is,  what  god  was  worfhipped  by  the  name  of 
Remphan,  Ra'iphan,  or  Chiun  P  for  about  the  other  divi- 
nity here  mentioned  there  is  no  difpute.  See  Moloch. 

Tiiat  Chiun  or  Remphan  was  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
cannot  be  queftioned  ;  for  at  the  era  of  the  Exodus  the 
Hebrews  miift  have  been  ftrangers  to  the  idolatrous  wor- 
fliip  of  all  other  nations  ;  nor  are  they  ever  accufed  of 
any  other  than  Egyptian  idolatries  during  their  40 
years  wanderings  in  the  wildernefs,  till  towards  the  end 
of  that  period  that  they  became  infefted  by  the  Moa- 
bites  with  the  werflu'p  of  Baal-peor,  That  Moloch,  Mo- 
lech,  Meleh,  or  Milcom,  in  its  original  acceptation  denotes 
a  hing  or  chief,  is  known  to  every  oriental  fcholar  and 
therefore  when  it  is  irfed  as  the  name  of  a  god,  it  un- 
doubtedly fignifies  the  fun,  and  is  the  fame  divinity 
with  the  Egyptian  OJiris.  Reafoning  in  this  way  many 
critics,  and  we  believe  Selden  is  in  the  number,  have 
concluded  that  Chiun,  and  of  courfe  Remphan,  is  the 
planet  Saturn  ;  becaufe  Chiun  is  written  Ciun,  Cevan, 
Ceitan,  Chevvin;  all  of  which  are  modern  oriental  names 
of  that  planet. 

But  againft  this  hypothefis  infurmountable  objec- 
tions prefent  themfelves  to  our  minds.  It  is  univerfal- 
ly  allowed  (fee  Polytheism),  that  the  firft  objects 
of  idolatrous  worlhip  were  the y«n  and  moon,  confidered 
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as  the  king  and  queen  of  heaven.  The  fixed  ftars,  in-  Ren 
deed,  and  the  planets,  were  afterv/ards  gradually  admit- 
ted  into  the  Pagan  rubiic  ;  but  we  may  be  fure  that 
thofe  vrould  be  firft  affociated  with  the  two  prime  lu- 
minaries which  moft  refembled  them  in  brightnefs,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  be  moft  benignant  to  man.  Bu': 
the  planet  Saturn  appears  to  the  naked  eye  with  fo 
feeble  a  luftre,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  aftronomy,  it 
could  not  make  fucb  an  imprefTidn  on  the  mind  as  to 
excite  that  admiration  which  we  mull  conceive  to  have 
always  preceded  planetary  worfliip.  It  is  to  be  oh- 
ferved,  too,  that  by  the  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity 
Saturn  is  conftantly  reprcfented  as  a  ftar  of  baleful  in^ 
fluence.  He  is  termed  the  ieaden  planet ;  the  planet  of 
mahvolent  afped  ;  the  difvial,  the  inhumane  Jinr.  That 
the  Egyptians,  at  fo  early  a  period  as  that  under  confi- 
deration,  fhould  have  adored  as  one  of  their  greatelt 
g®ds  a  planet  obfcure  in  its  appearance,  diftant  in  its 
fituation,  and  baleful  in  its  influence,  is  wholly  incre- 
dible. 

There  is,  however,  another  ftar  which  they  might 
naturally  adore,  and  which  we  know  they  aftually  did 
adore,  as  one  of  their  moft  beneficent  gods,  at  a  very 
early  period.  This  is  the  a-al^^v-^ou  or  o-u^ior  of  the 
Greeks,  the  canis  or  Jiella  canicular  is  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  dog-Jlar  of  modern  Eurbpe.  By  the  Egyp- 
tians it  was  called  Sothis  or  Soth,  which  iigm'ats  fafety, 
benefit  ence,  fecundity  ;  and  it  received  this  name,  becaufe 
making  its  appearance  in  the  heavens  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Nile  overflowed  the  country,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  regulate  the  inundation.  On  this  account  Plutarch  [If., 
et  OJir.)  tells  us,  they  believed  the  foul  of  their  illuftrious' 
benefaftrefs  ffts  to  have  tranfmigrated  into  the  ftar  5'o//>ij , • 
which  they  therefore  worfhipped  as  the  divinity  which 
rendered  their  country  fruitful.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance, too,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Thoth[A^.,  which- 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  and  as  fuch 
celebrated  with  feafting  and  feftivity  ;  and  being  by 
much  the  brighteft  ftar  in  the  heavens,  HoropoUo 
{cap.  3.)  informs  us  it  was  confidered  as  fovereign 
over  the  reft.  A  combination  of  fo  many  import- 
ant circumftances  might  have  induced  a  people  lefs  fu- 
perftJtious  than  the  Egyptians  to  pay  divine  homage 
to  tliat  glorious  luminary,  which  was  confounded  with 
Ifis,  who  had  been  long,  regarded  with  the  higheft  ve- 
neration ;  and  as  Ifis  was  the  wife  and  hfter  of  Ofiris, 
and  always  affociated  with  him,  the  ftar  of  Ifis  or  Rem- 
phan was  naturally  aflbciated  with  ik/s/oc/i,  the  fame  with 
Ofiris. 

But  it  will  be  aflced,  how  the  ftar  which  by  the  E- 
gyptians  was  called  Soth  or  Sothis  came  to  be  woilhip- 
pcd  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  appellation  of  Chiun  or 
Remphan  ?  This  is  a  veiy  pertinent  queftion,  and  we  ' 
fhall  endeavour  to  anfwer  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  pronunciation  of  oriental, 
words  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  that  as  the  vowels  were 
often  omitted  in  writing,  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
to  the  meaning  how  they  be  fuppHed,  provided  we  re- 
tain the  radical  eonfonants.  The  word  Chiun  may  witli 
equal  propriety  be  written  Kiun, .  Kion,  or  even  Kyon, 

the 


(a)  This  was  the  cafe  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but  it  is  othcrwife  at  prefent,  ©wing  to  the  Precession  »J the. 
Equinoxes^    See  that  article. 
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P.eniphan  the  Hebrew      being  convertible  mto  tb.e  Greek  i-  or  idol  confecrat^d  by  the  Egyptians  to  Sotkis  or  the  dog-  Rem 

the  Roman y;  but  the  words  Cane,  Chan,  Kan,  or  Khan,  ftar,  was  a  female  figure  with  a^ftar  on  her  head  ;  and 

which  are  often  diverfified  into  Ken,  Kyn,  Cohen,  Cahan,  hence  the  prophet  upbraids  his -  countrymen  with  ha- 

fignifying  Head,  Chief,  Prince,  King,  &c.  are  diffufed  ving  borne  the  Htar  of  their  deity.^  ^ 

through  a  great  part  of  Afia  and  Europe.    In  the  Action  of  REMOVING,  in  Scots  law.  See 

Chinefe  language  ^in,  which  fignities  a  Kin^,  h  fo  fi-  Law,  N  clxvli.  i8. 

milar  to  the  word  Chiun  or  Khiun  vmd«r  c<onfideration,  REMURIA,  feftivals  eftablifhed  at  Rome  by  Ro- 

that  no  etymologift  will  h^fttate^  fco  pronounce  them  mulus  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  his  brother  Remus.  They 

•of  the  fame  original  and  the  fame  Import.    The  word  were  afterwards  called  Lemuria,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Kan  or  Khan  is  unlverfally  known  to  be  an  honorary  -REMUS,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  expofed  to- 

-title  in  Tartar}-- ;  and  Kaian  or  Kain,  which  is  maniftifl:-  gcther  with  his  brother  -by  the  cruelty  of  his  gmndfa- 

^ly  cognate  of  the  word  Ch'tun  or  Kiun,  is,  in  the  Plhevi  then    In  the  contell  which  happened  between  the  two 

or  old  Peifian  language,  the  epithet  applied  to  the  dy-  brothers  about  building  a  citj^,  Romulus  obtained  the 

nafty  of  princes  which  fuccecded  Cyrus  the  Great,  preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rifing  walls, 

Among  the  Scythians  or  ancient  Tartars,  Ghiun  figni-  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders,  or  by  Romu- 

fies  the  Sun  and  hkewife  the  day  ;  and  Kung,  Kinung,  Ins  himfelf  (fee  Romulus).  The  Romans  were  afflift- 

Kun,  runs  through  all  the  -diakds  of  the  Gothic  -ed  with  a  plague  after  this  murder;  upon  which  the  ora- 

.tongue,  every  where  denoting  a  chief  or  fovereign.    In  cle  was  confultcd,  and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeafedby 

.the  Syrian  dialeft,  Kon  fignifi^s  a  prince  ;  and  hence  the  inftitution  of  the  Remuria.  ^ 

the  Almighty  is  ftyled  (Gen.  xiv.  19.)  Konah,  which  RENAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  reins  or  Kid- 

is  tranflated />2/$'#^>^^t  might  have,  .  with  perhaps  -neys. 

more  propriety,  been  rendered  Sovereign  of  heaven  and  RENCOUNTER,  in  the  military  art,  the  encoun- 

earth.    In  Hebrew,  the  word  Kahan  or  Kahen,  which  ter  of  two  little  bodies  or  parties  ef  forces.     In  which 

is  the  very  fame  with  A'/^an  or          flgnifies  tithcr -a  fenfe  rencounter  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  a  pitched 

priefl  or  a  prince  ;  and  in  Egypt  Kon  -was  the  name  of  battle. 

the  fii-ft  Hercules  or  the/wn.    Hence  the  fame  word  Rencounter,  in  fingle  combats,  is  ufed  by  way  of 

in  compofition  denotes  gTcatnefs,  as  Can-obus  the  great  contradiftinftion  to  duel.— When  two  perfons  fall  9ut 

-fcrpent ;  Can-athoth,  the  .great  Thoth  or  Mercury;  Can-  and  fight  on  the  fpot  without  having  premeditated  the 

*  c/iris,  the  great  Ofris.  combat,  it  is  called  a  rencounter. 

From  tills  deduftion  .  we  would  conclude,  that  the  RENDEZVOUS,  or  Rendevous,  aplace  appoint- 

.word,  which  is  found  in  fo  many  tongues,  and  always  ed  to  meet  in  at  a  certain  day  and  hour, 

.denotes  Chief,  Prince,  Sovereign,  is  the  very  word  Chiun  RENEALMIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 

which  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  applied  to  Sothis,  as  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants. 

hdwg,  in  their  conceptions,  the  chief  or  fovereign  of  The  corolla  is  trifid  5  the  neftariura  oblong  ;  the  calyx 

all  the  ftars.  This  will  appear  iHU  more  probable,  when  monophyllous  ;  the  anthera  feffile,  oppofite  to  the  nec- 

^^e  have  afcertained  the  import  of  the  word  Remphan,  tarium  ;  the  berry  is  flefliy.    There  is  only  one  fpecies, 

or,  as  the  LXX  have  it,  Raiphan.  which  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

P/j,7n,  the  latter  part  of  this  word,  is  unqueftionably  RENEGADE,  or  Renegado,  a  perfon  who  has 

■the  fame  with  Pan,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Egyptian  apollatized  or  renounced  the  Chrlftian  faith,  to  em- 

.gods  (fee  Pan).     It  is  likewife  a  cognate  of  the  brace  fome  other  religion,  particularly  Mahometanifm. 

Hebrew  Phanah,  confpexit,  fpeftavit,  vidit ;  and  the  RENFREW,  the  county-town  of  RenfrewHiIre, 

radical  word  feems  to  be  phah,  which  fignifies  fome-  (landing  ©n  the  fmall  river  Cathcart,  which  flows  into 

.  times  the  countenance,  and  fometlmea  Vight.    Hence  the  Clyde  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from  Glafgow, 

Phaethon,  which  is  compounded  of  plm  light,  eth  or  ejh  is  a  fmall  but  ancient  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  the 

.fire,  and  on  ftrength,  came  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  the  flierlfF's  court  and  of  a  prcfbytery.    The  town  is  neat- 

jun.    Rai,  which  we  commonly  write  Rajah,  has  long  ly  built,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  tolerable  fhare  of  \ 

.  fignified,  among  the  Indians,  a  fubordlnate  prince  ;  and  commerce. — Renfrew  was  originally  joined  to  Lanerk,  '• 

Ave  know,  that  between  India  and  Egypt  there  was  a  but  was  made  an  independent  iheriffdom  by  Robert  II. 

v«ry  early  intercourfe.     Raiphan,  therefore,  may  be  who  had  a  palace  here,  W.  Long.  4.  26.  N.Lat.  55.  51. 

either  the  royal  light  or  the  bright  prince,  fubordinate  to  RENFREWSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  ftyled 

-Ofiris  ;  and  in  either  fenfe,  it  was  a  very  proper  epithet  by  way  of  eminence  the  barony,  becaufe  it  wag  the  an- 

'    of  Sothis  in  the  Egyptian  kalendar.    The  word  Rem  cient  inheritance  of  the  Stuarts,  is  a  fmall  county,  cx- 

or  Rom,  again  (for  it  is  fometimes  written  Remphan,  tending  about  20  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  13 

and  fometimes  Rompha),  is  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  from  eaft  to  weft,  parted  from  Dumbartonfhire  by  the 

on  Rum  "  high,  exahed."  Hence  Remphan  is  the  high  river  Qyde  on  the  weft,  bordering  on  the  eaft  with  La- 

or  exalted  light,  which  Sothis  certainly  was.  nerkHiire,  and  on  the  north  with  Cunningham.  The 

For  this  etymological  dlfqulfitlon  we  are  indebted  to  face  of  the  country  is  varied  with  hill  and  vale,  wood  ! 

V      Dr  Doig,  the  learned  author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage  and  ftream ;  crowded  with  populous  villages,  _  and  a- 

State,  who  has  written  a  differtation  on  Chiun  and  Rem^  domed  with  the  feats  of  gentlemen.    The  foil  is  in  ge- 

phan,  of  fuch  value  that  we  hope  it  will  not  be  much  neral  fertile,  producing^  rye,  barley oats,  peafe,  beans, 

longer  with-held  from  the  public.    The  afcertalning  flax-,  and  fome  wheat :  it  likewife  yields  plenty  of  coal, 

the'^idcntlty  of  thofe  names,  and  the  god  to  which  they  and  turf  for  fuel :  and  affords  abundance  of  pafturage 

belonged,  Is  the  leaft  of  its  mc-It;  for  it  will  be  found  to  for  flieep  and  cattle.    The  inhabitants  are  Lowlanders 

throw  much  light  upon  many  paflages  in  the  Old  Tcf-  and  Prefljyterlans  ;  wealthy  and  induftrious,  addlded  to 

tament.    What  confirius  his  interpretation  is,  that -the  traffic,  and  particularly  expert  in  the  linen  manufaaurt. 

5  Their 
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Thclt  genius  IS  ftimulated  to  commerce,  by  the  example 
of  their  neighbours  of  Glafgow,  as  well  as  the  conve- 
nience of  the  I'iver  and  frith  of  Clyde,  along  the  courfe 
of  which  they  are  fituated. 

RENNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bretagne,  and  ca- 
pital of  that  province.  Before  the  revolution  it  had  a 
bifliop's  fee,  two  abbeys,  a  parliament,  and  a  mint.  It 
is  very  populous ;  the  houfes  are  fix  or  feven  ftories 
high,  and  the  fuburbs  of  larger  extent  than  the  town 
itfeif.  Tlie  cathedral  church  is  large,  and  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe  a  handfome  ftrufture.  The  great  fquare 
belonging  to  it  is  furrounded  with  handfome  houfes. 
There  is  a  tower,  formerly  a  pagan  temple,  which  now 
contains  the  town-clock.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vil- 
laine,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  was  ancient- 
ly fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
ditch  nearly  filled  up.  The  fiege  of  the  city  by  Ed- 
ward III.  king  of  England,  is  veiy  celebrated  in  hi- 
ftory.  The  Englifb  and  Breton  army  confifted  of 
40,000  men  ;  and  neverthelefs,  after  having  remained 
before  It  fix  months,  were  obliged  to  retire  without 
fuccefs.    E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  7. 

RENNET.    See  Runnet. 

RENT,  in  law,  a  fum  of  money,  or  other  confidera- 
tion,  ifliiing  yearly  out  of  lands  or  tenements. 

REN  FE RING,  in  the  manufa'ftories,  the  fame  with 
fine-drawing.  It  confifts  in  fewing  two  pieces  of  cloth 
edge  to  edge,  without  doubling  them,  fo  that  the  feam 
fcarce  appears ;  and  hence  it  is  denominated Jine-draiving. 
It  is  a  French  word  meaning  the  fame  thing,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  relrahere^  or  rf,  and  trahere^ 
becaufe  the  feam  is  drawn  in  or  covered.  We  are  told*, 
that  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  a  piece  of  fine  muflin  be  torn 
and  afterwards  mended  by  the  fine-drawers,  it  will  be 
Impoffible  to  difcover  where  the  rent  was.  Irf  this 
country  the  dexterity  of  the  fine.drawers  is  not  fo  great 
as  that  of  thofe  in  the  eaft  ;  but  it  is  ftill  fuch  as  to  en- 
able them  to  defraud  the  revenue,  by  fewing  a  head  or 
flip  of  Englifh  cloth  on  a  piece  of  Dutch,  Spanifh,  or 
other  foreign  cloth  :  or  a  flip  of  foreign  cloth  on  a 
piece  of  Eujjlifh,  fo  as  to  pafs  the  whole  as  of  a  piece  ; 
and  by  that  means  avoid  the  duties,  penalties,  &c.  The 
trick  was  firft  difcovered  in  France  by  M.  Savary. 

Rentering,  In  tapeftry,  is  the  working  new  warp 
into  a  piece  of  damaged  tapeftry,  whether  eaten  by  the 
rats  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  and  on  this  warp  to  reftore 
the  ancient  pattern  or  defign.  The  warp  is  to  be  of 
woollen,  not  linen.  Among  the  titles  of  the  French 
tapeftry  makers  is  Included  that  of  renterers.  Fine- 
drawing  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  rent  or  hole,  which 
happens  in  dreffing  or  preparing  a  piece  of  cloth  art- 
fully fewed  up  or  mended  with  filk.  All  fine-drawings 
are  reckoned  defcfts  or  blemlfhes  ;  and  ftiould  be  allow- 
ed for  in  the  price  of  the  piece. 

RENVERSE,  inverted,  in  heraldry,  is  when  any 
thing  is  fet  with  the  head  downwards,  or  contrary  to 
its  natural  way  of  ftanding.  Thus,  a  chevron  renverfe, 
is  a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards.  They  ufc  alfo 
the  fame  term  when  a  beaft  Is  laid  on  Its  back. 

RENUNCIATION,  the  ad  of  renouncing,  abdi- 
•eating,  or  relinqulfliing,  any  right,  real  or  pretended. 

REPARTEE,  a  fmart>  ready  reply,  efpeclally  in 
matters  of  wit,  humour,  or  raillery.    See  Raillery. 

REPEALING,  In  law,  the  revoking  or  annulling 
■of  a  ftatute  or  the  like. 

Vol.  XVI.  Part  1. 
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No  aft  of  parliament  ftiall  be  repealed  the  fame  feffion  Repellcnn 
in  which  it  wag  made.    A  deed  or  will  may  be  repeal-  ^    'I  . 
ed  In  part,  and  ftand  good  for  the  reft.    It  is  held  that       ^."^  "  ( 
a  pardon  of  felony  may  be  repealed  on  difproviug  the       ''^  ' 
fuggeftion  thereof. 

REPELLENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  drive 
back  a  morbid  humour  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  from 
whence  it  was  unduly  fecreted. 

REPENTANCE,  in  general,  means  forrow  for  ar.v 
thing  paft.  In  theology  it  means  fuch  a  forrow  for  fin 
as  produces  newnefs  of  life,  or  fuch  a  conviftion  of  the 
evil  and  danger  of  a  finful  courfe  as  is  fufiicient  to  pro- 
duce ftiame  and  forrow  in  the  review  of  It,  and  effeftual 
refolutions  of  amendment.  In  this  fcnfe  the  evangelical 
writers  ufe  ,</-sra^;\s:a  and  f^(Ta.^otx.  See  Penitence  and 
Theology. 

REPERCUSSION,  In  mufic,  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  found. 

REPERTORY,  a  place  wherein  things  are  orderly 
difpofcd,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  found  when  wanted.  The 
indices  of  books  are  repertories,  fliowing  where  the 
matters  fought  for  are  treated  of.  Common  place 
books  are  alfo  kinds  of  repertories. 

REPETITION,  the  reiterating  of  an  aftion. 

Repetition,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  reiterating  or  play- 
ing  over  again  the  fame  part  of  a  compofition,  whether 
it  be  a  whole  ftrain,  part  of  a  ftrain,  or  double  ftrain,  &c. 

When  the  fong  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  firft 
ftrain,  or  part  of  it,  the  repetition  is  denoted  by  da 
capo,  or  D.  C.  f.  e.  "  from  the  beginning." 

Repetition,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  gracefully 
and  emphatically  repeats  either  the  fame  word,  or  tlic 
fame  fenfe  in  different  words.  See  Oratory,  n°  67 
—  80. 

The  nature  and  defign  of  this  fi^ijure  is  to  make  deep 
impreiTions  on  thofe  we  addrefs.  It  exprefles  anger  and 
indignation,  full  affurance  of  what  we  affirm,  and  a  ve^ 
hement  concern  for  what  we  have  efpoufed. 

REPHIDIM  (anc.  geog.),  a  ftation  of  the  Ifrael- 
ites  near  mount  Horeb,  where  they  murmured  for  want 
of  water;  when  Mofes  was  ordered  to  fmite  the  rock 
Horeb,  upon  which  it  yielded  water.  Here  Jofhua  dlf- 
comfited  the  Amalekites.  This  rock,  out  of  which 
Mofes  brought  water,  is  a  ftone  of  a  prodigious  height 
and  thicknefs,  rifing  out  of  the  ground ;  on  two  fides 
of  which  are  feveral  holes,  by  which  the  water  ran. 
( Thevenot. ) 

REPLEGIARE,  in  law,  fignifies  to  redeem  a 
thing  taken  or  detained  by  another,  by  putting  in  legal 
fureties. 

De  homine  REPLEGIANDO.    See  Homine. 

REPLLVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted  on  a  di- 
ftrefs,  by  which  the  fi  ft  poflefTor  has  his  goods  reftored 
to  him  again,  on  his  giving  fecurity  to  the  fherlff"  that 
he  will  purfue  his  aftlon  againft  the  party  diftraining, 
and  return  the  goods  or  cattle  If  the  taking  them  fiidl 
be  adjudged  lawful. 

lu  a  replevin  the  perfon  diftralned  becomes  plaintiff ; 
and  the  perfon  diftraining  is  called  the  defendant  or  avozv- 
ant,  and  his  juftification  an  auotury. 

At  the  common  law  replevins  are  by  writ,  either  out 
of  the  king's-bench  or  common-pleas  ;  but  by  ftatute, 
they  are  by  plaint  In  the  fheriff"'s  cgurt,  and  court-ba- 
ron, for  a  perfon'a  more  fpeedily  obtaining  the  goods 
diib"ained. 

L.  If 
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If  a  plaint  in  replevin  be  removed  'into  the  court  of 
king's-bench,  &c.  and  the  plaintiff  makes  default  and 
becomes  non-fuit,  or  judgment  is  given  againft  him, 
the  defendant  in  replevin  fhall  have  the  writ  of  retorno 
habendo  of  the  goods  taken  in  diftrefs.  Sec  the  next 
article. 

REPLEVY,  in  law,  is  a  tenant's  bringing  a  writ  of 


Comment, 
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Guernfey,  of  burning  a  woman  big  with  child  5 '  and,  Rep 
when  through  the  violence  of  the  flames  tlie  infant  ^"^l' 
fprang  forth  at  the  ftake,  and  was  preferved  by  the  by- 
ftanders,  after  feme  deliberations  of  the  priefts  who  af- 
fifted  at  the  facrifice,  they  caft  it  into  the  fire  as  a  young 
heretic.  A  barbarity  which  they  newer  learned  from- 
the  laws  of  ancient  Rome ;  which  direA,  with  the  fame 


replevin,  or  replcgiarl  facias,  where  his  goods  are  taken  humanity  as  our  own,  quod  pragnartis  mulieris  damnnta 
bv  diftrefs  for  rent  ;  which  muft  be  done  within  five    pana  diferatw;  quoad  parlat :  which  doftrine.  has  alfa 

prevailed  in  England,  as  early  as  the  firlt  memorials  of 
our  law  will  reach.  In  cafe  this  plea  be  made  in  ftay 
of  execution,  the  judge  muft  dired  a  jury  of  twelve  ma* 
trons  or  difcreet  women  to  inquire  into  the  fadl :  and 
if  they  bring  in  their  verdict  quid  with  child  (for  bare- 
ly ivUh  child,  unlefs  it  be  alive  in  the  womb,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient),  execution  fliall  be  ftaid  generally  till  the  next 
fefnon  ;  and  fo  from  felTion  to  feifion,  till  either  fhe  is 
delivered,  or  proves  by  the  courfe  of  nature  not  to  have 


days  after  tlie  diftrefs,  otherwife  at  the  five  days  end 
they  are  to  be  appraifed  and  fold. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  bailing  a  perfon,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a    imine  replegiando. 

REPORT,  the  relation  made  upon  oatli,  by  officers 
or  perfons  appointed  to  vifit,  examine,  or  eftiniate  ths 
ftatc,  expences,  &;c.  of  any  thing.       _  •     ^  _ 

Report,  in  law,  is  a  public  relation  of  cafes  judi- 
cially argued,  debated,  refolvcd,  or  adjudged  in  any  of  t  n  i_  i.  j  t 
the  king's  courts  of  juftice,  with  the  caufes  and  reafons    been  with  child  at  all.    But  if  flie  once  hath  had  the 
of  the  fame,  as  delivered  by  the  judges.    Alfo  when    benefit  of  this  reprieve,  and  been  delivered,  and  after- 


the  court  of  chancary,  or  any  other  court,  refers  the 
ftating  of  a  cafe,  or  tlte  comparing  of  an  account,^to  a 
mafte'r  of  chancery,  or  other  referee,  his  certificate 
thereon  is  called  a  report. 

REPOSE,  in  poetiy,  &c.  the  fame  with  reft  and 
paufe.    See. Rest,  &c. 

Repose,  in  painting,  certain  maffes  or  large  aflem- 
blao-es  of  light  and  fliade,  which  being;  well  conduced 


wards  becomes  pregnant  again,  fhe  ftiall  not  be  iutitled 
to  the  benefit  of  a  farther  refpite  for  that  caufe.  For, 
file  may  now  be  executed;  before  the  child  is  quick  In 
the  womb  ;  and  fhall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence, 
evade  the  fentence  of  juftice. 

Another  caufe. of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender 
become  non  compos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award 
of  execution  :  for  regularly,  though  a  man  be  compos 


parts  or  the  painting 
leading  it  to  confider  the  feveral  groups  grr.dually,  pro- 
ceeding as  it  were  from  ftage  to  ftage. 

REPRESENTATION,  in  the  drama,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  theatrical  piece,  together  with  the  fcenes, 
machinery,  &c. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  perfonates  or  fup- 
plles  the  place  of  another,  and  is  inveiled  with  his  right 
and  authority.  Thus  the  houfe  of  commons  are  the 
reprefciitatives  of  the  people  in  parliament.  See  Com- 
mons and  Parliament 


he  ftiall  not  receive  judgment;  if  after  judgment,  he 
fhall  not  be  ordered  for  execution  :  for  furiofus  folo  fu- 
rore puiiUur;  and  the  law  knows  not  but  he  might  have 
offered  fome  reafon,  if  in  his  fenfes,  to  have  ftayed  thefe. 
refpettivc  proceedings.  It:  is  therefore  an  invariable, 
rule,  when  any  time  intervenes  between  the  attainder, 
and  the  award  of  execution,  to  demand  of  the  prifoner 
what  he  hath  to  allege  why  execution  fliould  not  be 
awarded  againil  him  ;  and,  if  he  appears  to  be  infane,. 
the  judge  in  his  difcretion  may  and  ought  to  reprieve, 
him.    Or,  the  party  may  plead  in  bar  of  execution;. 


REPRIEVE,  in  criminal  law  (from  rf/rfWr^,  "to  _  . 

take  back"),  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  fentence  for  an  which  plea  may  be  either  pregnancy,  the  kmg's  par- 

interval  of  time ;  whereby  the  execution  Is  fufpended.  don,  an  aft  of  grace,  or  diverfity  of  perfou,  wz.  that 

See  Judgment-  ^^"^^              attainted,  and  the  like.  In 


fence  be  within  clergy;  or  fometimes  if  it  be  a  fmall  inflanter  ;  andno  time  allowed  the  prifoner  to  inakc  his. 
felony,  or  any  favourable  circumftances  appear  in  the    defence  or  produce  his  witneffes,  unlefs  he  will  make 


criminal's  chai-after,  in  order  to  give  room  to  apply  to 
tlie  crown  for  either  an  abfolute  or  conditional  pardon. 
Thefe  arbitrary  reprieves  may  be  granted  or  taken  off 
by  the  juttices  of  gaol-delivery,  although  tlieir  feflion 
be  finifiied,  and  their  commlfTion  expired  :  but  this  ra- 
ther by  common  ufage  than  of  florid  right.^ 

Reprieves  may  alfo  be  ex  nectjfiiate  legls :  as  where 
a  woman  is  capitally  convifted,  and  pleads  her  preg- 
nancy. Though  this  is  no  caufe  to  ftay  judgment,  yet 
it  is  to  refpite  the  execution  till  fhe  be  delivered.  This 
js  a  mercy  diftatcd  by  the  law  of  nature,  in  favorem  pro- 
lis  ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  the  bloody  proceedings  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  hath  been  more  juftly  deteft- 
ed;  tlian  the  ci-uelty  that  was  exercifed  in  the-ifland  of 


oath  that  he  is  not  the  perfon  attainted  : .  neither  fliall- 
any  peremptory  challenges  of  the  jury  be  allowed  the 
prifoner,  though  formedy  fuch  challenges  were  held  to, 
be  allowable  whenever  a  man's  life  was  in  quellion.  If 
neither  pregnancy,  infanity,  non-identity,  nor  other  plea,- 
will  avail  to  avoid  the  judgment,  and  ftay  the  execution , 
Gonfequent  thereupon,  the  laft  and  fureft  refort.  is  in  the 
king's  moft  gracious  pardon  ;  the  granting  of  which  is.- 
the  moft  amiable  prerogative  of  the  crown..   Sec  the 
article  Pardon. 

REPRISALS,  a  right  which,  princes  claim  of  ta- 
king fi-om  their  enemies  any  thing  equivalent  to  what 
they  unjuftly  detain  from  them  or  their  fubjefts.  For 
as  the  delay  of  making  war  may  fometimes  be  detri 

menti'i 
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••  ftiental  to  Individuals  who  have  fuffered  by  depredutions 
from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws  have  in  fome  refpefts 
iCHt.  armed  the  fubjed  with  powers  to  impel  the  preroga- 
tive ;  by  direfting  the  mmifters  of  the  crown  to  iiTue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifel  upon  due  demand  ;  the 
prerogative  of  granting  which  is  nearly  related  to,  and 
plainly  derived  from,  that  other  of  making  war;  this 
being  indeed  only  an  incomplete  ftate  of  hoftilities,  and 
generally  ending  in  a  formal  denunciation  of  war.  Thefe 
letters  are  grantablc  by  the  law  of  nations,  whenever  the 
fubjeds  of  one  ftate  are  opprefTed  and  injured  by  thofe 
of  another;  andjuftice  is  denied  by  that  ftate  to  which 
the  oppreffor  belongs.  In  this  cafe  letters  of  marque 
and  reprifal  words  ufed  as  fynonymous  ;  and  fignify- 
ing,  the  latter  a  taking  in  return,  the  former  the  paffing 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  fuch  taking)  may  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  feize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  fubjefts  of 
the  offending  ftate,  until  fatlsfaftion  be  made,  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  be  found.  And  indeed  this  cuftom 
of  reprifals  feems  diftated  by  nature  herfelf ;  for  which 
reafon  we  find  in  the  moft  ancient  times  very  notable 
inftances  of  it.  But  here  the  ne<:efrity  is  obvious  of 
calling  in  the  fovereign  power,  to  determine  when  re- 
prifals may  be  made  ;  elfe  every  private  fufferer  would 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  caufe.  In  purfuance  of  which 
principle,  it  is  with  us  declared  by  the  ftat.  4  Hen.  V. 
c.  7.  that,  if  any  fubjeds  of  the  realm  are  opprefled  in 
time  of  truce  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will  grant 
marque  in  due  form,  to  all  that  feel  themfelves  grieved. 
Which  form  is  thus  diredled  to  be  obferved  :  the  fuf- 
ferer muft  firft  apply  to  the  lord  privy-feal,  and  he  ftiall 
make  out  letters  of  requeft  under  the  privy-feal;  and  if  af- 
ter fuch  requeft  of  fatisfadlion  made,  the  paj  ty  required 
-do  not  within  convenient  time  make  due  fatisfaftion  or 
reftitutlon  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord-chancellor  fhall 
make,  him  out  letters  of  marque  under  the  great  feal ; 
and  by  virtue  of  thefe  he  may  attack  and  feize  the  pro- 
perty of  the  aggreflbr  nation,  without  hazard  of  being 
condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate. 

Reprisal,  or  Rscaption^  is  a  fpecies  of  remedy  al- 
lowed to  an  injured  perfon.  This  happens  when  any 
©ne  hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods  or 
chattels  perfonal,  or  wrongfully  detauis  one's  wife,  child, 
or  fervant  :  in  which  cafe  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and 
the  huft)and,  parent,  or  mafter,  may  lawfully  claim  and 
retake  them,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them  ;  fo  it 
be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  reafon  for  this  is  obvious  ;  fince  It 
may  frequently  happen  that  the  owner  may  have  this 
only  opportunity  of  doing  himfelf  juftic? :  his  goods 
may  be  afterwards  conveyed  away  or  deftroyed ;  and 
his  wife,  children,  or  fervants,  concealed  or  carried  out 
of  his  reach  ;  if  he  had  no  fpeedier  remedy  than  the  or- 
dinary procefs  of  law.  If  therefore  he  can  fo  contrive 
it  as  to  gain  pofTeffion  of  his  property  again,  witliout 
force  or  terror,  the  law  favours  and  will  juftify  his  pro- 
ceeding. But,  as  the  public  peace  is  a  fuperior  confi- 
deration  to  any  one  man's  private  property  ;  and  as,  if 
individuals  wtr-e  once  allowed  to  ufe  private  force 
as  a  remedy  for  private  injuries,  all  focial  juftice 
muft  ceafe,  the  ftrong  would  give  law  to  the  weak, 
and  every  man  would  revert  to  a  ftate  of  nature  ; 
for  thefe  reafons  it  is  provided,  that  this  natural  right 
of  recaption  ftiall  never  be  exerted,  where  fuch  exertion 
•tnuft  occaiion  ftrife  and  bodily  contention,  or  endanger 


the  peace  of  foclety.    If,  for  inftance,  my  horfc  Is  ta-  Refcba- 
ken  away,  and  I  find  him  in  a  common,  a  fair,  or  '^""> 
a  public  inn,  I  may  lawfully  feize  him  to  my  own  ufe  ;  tw^,. 
but  I  cannot  juftify  breaking  open  a  private  ftable,  or       ^  '  _j 
entering  on  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  to  take  him, 
except  he  be  felonioufly  ftolen  ;  but  muft  have  recourfe 
to  an  af'lion  at  law. 

REPROBATION,  In  theology,  means  the  aft  of 
abandoning,  or  ftate  of  being  abandoned,  to  eternal  de- 
ftrudion,  and  is  applied  to  that  decree  or  refolve  which 
God  has  taken  from  all  eternity  to  punifh  finners  who 
ftiall  die  in  impenitence  ;  in  which  fenie  it  is  dlreftly  op- 
pofed  to  eledion.    When  a  fianer  is  f  >  hardened  as  to 
feel  no  remorfe  or  mifgiving  of  confcience,  it  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  llgn  of  reprobation  ;  which  by  the  cafilifts 
has  been  diftinguiftied  into  pofi'tive  and  negative.  The 
firft  is  that  whereby  God  Is  fuppofed  to  create  men 
with  a  pofitive  and  abfolute  vefolution  to  damn  them 
eternally.    This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  St  Auguf- 
tine  and  other  Chi;iftian  fathers,  and  is  a  peculiar  tenet 
of  Calvin  and  moft  of  his  followers.    The  church  of 
England,  in  The  thirly-nine  Articles,  teaches  fomething 
like  it  ;  and  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  the  Confefion  of 
Faith,  maintains  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.    But  the 
notion  is  generally  exploded,  and  is  beheved  by  no  ra* 
tional  divine  in  either  church,  being  totally  injurious  to 
the  juftice  of  the  Deity.    Negative  or  conditional  re- 
probation is  that  whereby  God,  though  he  has  a  fincere 
defire  to  fave  men,  and  furniflies  them  with  the  neceffary 
means,  fo  that  all  if  they  will  may  be  faved,  yet  fees 
that  there  are  many  who  will  not  be  faved  by  the 
means,  however  powerful," that  are  afforded  them;  tho' 
by  other  means  which  the  Deity  fees,  but  will  not  af- 
ford them,  they  might  be  faved.    Reprtjbation  refpefts 
angels  as  well  as  men,  and  refpefts  the  latter  either 
fallen  or  unfallen.    See  Predestination. 

REPRODUCTION,  is  ufually  underftood  to  mean 
the  re  i!  oration  of  a  thing  before  exifting,  and  fince  de- 
ftroyed. It  is  very  well  known  that  trees  and  plants 
may  be  railed  from  flips  and  cuttings ;  and  fome  late 
obfervations  have  ftiown,  that  there"  are  fome  animals 
which  have  the  fame  property.  The  polype  *  was  the  * 
fiift  inftance  we  had  of  this  |  but  we  had  fcarce  time 
to  wonder  at  the  difcovery  Mr  Trembley  had  made, 
when  Mr  Bonett  difcovered  the  fame  property  In  a 
fpecies  of  water- worm.  Amongft  the  plants  which 
may  be  raifed  from  cuttings,  there  are  fomewhich  feem  to 
poflefs  this  quality  In  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  the  fmal- 
left  portion  of  them  will  become  a  complete  tree  again. 

It  deferves  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  great  Au- 
thor of  nature,  when  he  ordained  that  certain  infefts, 
as  thefe  polypes  and  worms,  fhould  refemble  thofe  plants 
in  that  particular,  allov/ed  them  this  power  of  being  re- 
produced In  the  fame  degree  ?  or,  which  Is  the  fame 
thing,  whether  this  reprodudion  will  or  will  not  take 
place  in  whatever  part  the  worm  Is  cut?  (n  order  to 
try  this,  Mr  Bonett  entered  on  a  courfe  of  many  ex- 
periments on  the  water-worms  which  have  this  proper* 
ty.  Thefe  are,  at  their  common  growth,  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  of  a  brownifh  colour,  with  a  caft 
of  reddifh.  ^  From  one  of  thefe  wonns  he  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  taking  from  each  extremity  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  a  twelfth  of  an  Inch  In  length  ;  but  neither  of 
thefe  pieces  were  able  to  repreduce  what  was  wanting. 
They  both  perifhed  in  about  24  hours ;  the  tail  firft> 

2  and 
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Reproduc-  and  afterwards  the  head.  As  to  the  body  of  the  worm 
.  from  which  thefe  pieces  were  leparated,  it  lived  as  well 

*  as  before,  and  feemed  indeed  to  fuffer  nothing  by  the 
iofs,  the  head-part  being  Immediately  ufed  as  if  thfe  head 
was  thereon,  boring  the  creature's  way  into  the  mud. 
There  are,  befides  this,  two  other  points  in  which  the 
reproduftion  will  not  take  place  ;  the  one  of  thefe  is 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  ring  from  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  tail ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  condition  of  the  great  artery  in  thefe  parts 
is  the  caufe  of  this. 

What  is  faid  of  the  want  of  the  reproduflive  power 
of  thefe  parts  relates  only  to  the  head  and  tail  ends  ; 
for  as  to  the  body,  it  feels  very  little  inconvenience  from 
the  Iofs  of  what  is  taken  off,  and  very  fpeedilj  reprodu- 
ces thofe  parts.    Where  then  does  the  principle  of  life 
refide  in  fuch  worms,  which,  after  having  their  heads 
cut  off,  will  have  not  only  the  fame  motions,  but  even 
the  incUnations,  that  they  had  before?  and  yet  this  dif- 
ficulty is  very  fmall,  compared  to  feveral  others  which 
at  the  fame  time  offer  themfelves  to  our  reafon.   Is  this 
wonderful  reprodudion  of  parts  only  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  laws  of  motion?  or  is  there  lodged  in  the 
l)ody  of  the  creature  a  chain  of  minute  buds  or  (hoots, 
a  fort  of  little  embryos,  already  formed  and  placed  in 
fuch  parts  where  the  reproduftions  are  to  begin  ?  Are 
thefe  worms  only  mere  machines?  or  are  they,  like  more 
perfcft  animals,  a  fort  of  compound,  the  fprings  of 
whofe  motions  are  aftuated  or  regulated  by  aiort  of 
Xbul  ?  And  if  they  have  themfelves  fuch  a  principle, 
how  is  it  that  this  principle  is  multiplied,  and  is  found 
in  every  feparate  piece  ?  Is  it  to  be  granted,  that  there 
are  in  thefe  worms,  not  a  angle  foul  (if  it  is  to  be  fo  call- 
ed) in  each,  but  that  each  contains  as  many  fouls  as  there 
are  pieces  capable  of  reproducing  perfeA  animals  ?  Are 
we  to  beHeve  with  Malpighi,  that  thefe  forts  of  worms 
are  all  heart  and  brain  from  one  end  to  the  other!  This 
may  be  ;  but  yet  if  wc  knew  that  it  was  fo,  we  fl\ould 
know  in  reality  but  very  little  the  more  for  knowing  it: 
and  it  feems,  after  all,  that  in  cafes  of  this  kind  we  are 
only  to  admire  the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  and  fit 
down  in  filence. 

The  nice  fenfe  of  feeling  in  fpiders  has  been  much 
talked  of  by  naturalifts ;  but  it  appears  that  thefe  worms 
have  yet  fomewhat  more  furpriling  in  them  in  regard 
to  this  particular.  If  a  piece  of  Hick,  or  any  other 
fubftance,  be  brought  near  them,  they  do  not  ilay  for 
its  touching  them,  but  begin  to  leap  and  frilk  about  as 
foon  as  it  comes  towards  them.  There  want,  however, 
fome  farther  experiments  to  afcertain  whether  this  be 
really  owing  to  feeling  or  to  fight  ;  for  though  we  can 
difcover  no  diftinft  organs  of  fight  in  thefe  creatures, 
yet  they  feem  afftfted  by  the  light  of  the  fun  or  a 
candle,  and  always  frific  about  it  in  the  fame  manner  at 
the  approach  of  either  ;  nay,  even  the  moon-light  has 
fome  effeft  upon  them. 

A  twig  of  willow,  poplar,  or  many  other  trees,  be- 
ing planted  in  the  earth,  takes  root,  and  becomes  a 
tree,  every  piece  of  which  will  in  the  fame  manner  pro- 
duce  other  trees.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  thefe  v>'orms: 
they  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  thefe  feveral  pieces  become 
perfeA  animals ;  and  each  of  thefe  may  be  again  cut 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  will  in  the  fame 
manner  produce  an  animal.  It  had  been  fuppofed  by 
fome  that  thefe  worms  were  oviparous :  but  Mr  Bo- 
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nett,  on  cutting  one  of  them  to  pieces,  having  dbferved  R«i 
a  flender  fubftance,  refembling  a  fmall  filament,  to  move  * 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  pieces,  feparated  it ;  and  oa 
examining  it  with  glaffes,  found  it  to  be  a  perfeft  worm, 
of  the  fame  form  with  its  parent,  which  lived  and  grew 
larger  in  a  veffel  of  water  into  which  he  put  it.  Thefe 
fmall  bodies  are  eafily  divided,  and  very  readily  complete 
themfelves  again,  a  day  ufually  ferving  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  head  to  the  part  that  wants  one  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, the  fmaller  and  llenderer  the  worms  are,  the  foon- 
er  they  complete  themfelves  after  this  operation.  Whea 
the  bodies  of  the  large  worms  are  examined  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  it  is  very  eafy  to  fee  the  appearance  of  the 
young  worms  alive,  and  moving  about  within  them  ; 
but  it  requires  great  precifion  and  exadlnefs  to  be  certain 
of  this  ;  lince  the  ramifications  of  the  great  artery  have 
very  much  the  appearance  of  young  worms,  and  they 
are  kept  in  a  fort  of  continual  motion  by  the  fyftolea. 
and  diaftoles  of  the  feveral  portions  of  the  artery,  which 
ferve  as  fo  many  hearts.    It  is  very  certain,  that  what 
we  force  in  regard  to  thefe  animals  by  our  operations, 
is  done  alfo  naturally  every  day  in  the  brooks  and 
ditches  where  they  live.    A  curious  obferver  will  find 
in  thefe  places  many  of  them  without  heads  or  tails,  and 
fome  without  either;  as  alfo  other  fragments  of  various 
kinds,  all  which  are  then  in  the  aft  of  completing  them- 
felves :  but  whether  accidents  have  reduced  them  to 
this  Hate,  or  they  thus  purpofely  throw  off  parts  of 
their  own  body  for  the  reproduftion  of  more  animals, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.    They  are  plainly  liable  to 
many  accidents,  by  which  they  lofe  the  feveral  parts  of 
their  body,  and  muft  perifh  very  early  if  they  had  not 
a  power  of  reproducing  what  was  loll :  they  often  art: 
broken  into  two  pieces,  by  the  refjitance  of  fome  hard 
piece  of  mud  which  they  enter  ;  and  they  are  fubjedl 
to  a  difeafe,  a  kind  of  gangrene,  rotting  off  the  feveral 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  muft  inevitably  periffi  by  it,, 
had  they  not  this  farprifmg  property. 

'I  his  worm  was  a  fecond  inttance,  after  the  polype, 
of  the  furprifing  power  in  an  animal  of  recovering  its 
moft  effential  parts  when  loft.  But  Nature  does  not 
feem  to  have  limited  her  beneficence  in  this  refpeft  to 
thefe  two  creatures.  Mr  Bonett  tried  the  fame  expe- 
riments on  another  fpecies  of  water-worm,  differing  from 
the  former  in  being  much. thicker.  This  kind  of  worm,, 
when  divided  in  the  fummer-feafon,  very  often  (hows  the 
fame  property:  for  if  it  be  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
the  pieces  will  lie  like  dead  for  a  long  time,  but  after- 
wards will  move  about  again ;  and  will  be  found  in  this 
ftate  of  reft  to  have  recovered  a  head,  or  a  tail,  or  both.. 
Atter  recovering  their  parts,  they  move  very  little^  and, 
according  to  this  gentleman's  experiments,  feldom  live 
more  than  a  month. 

it  fhould  feem,  that  the  more  difficult  faccefs  of  this 
laft  kind  of  worm,  after  cutting,  and  the  long  time  it 
takes  to  recover  the  loft  paj-ts,  if  it  do  recover  them  at 
all,  is  owing  to  its  thicknefs  ;  fince  we  always  find  in 
that  fpecies  of  w^orms  which  fucceeds  beft  of  all,  that 
thofe  which  are  thinneft  alv/ays  recover  their  parts  much 
fooner  than  the  others. 

The  water-infe6ts  alfo  are  not  the  only  creatures 
which  have  this  power  of  recovering  their  loit  parts. 
Hie  earth  affords  us  fome  already  difcovered  to  grov^ 
in  this  manner  from  their  cuttings,  and  thefe  not  lefs 
deferving  our  admiration  than  thofe  of  the  water  :  the 
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common  earth-worms  are  of  this  kind.  Some  of  thefe 
worms  have  been  divided  into  tvi'o,  others  into  three  or 
four  pieces  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  pieces,  after  having  paf- 
led  two  or  three  months  without  any  appearance  of  hfe 
or  motion,  have  then  begim  to  reproduce  a  head  or  tail 
or  both.  I'he  reproduction  of  the  anus,  after  fuch  a 
llate  of  reft,  is  no  long  work  ;  a  few  days  do  it  :  but  it 
is  otherwife  with  the  iKad,  that  does  not  feem  to  per- 
form its  functions  in  the  divided  pieces  till  about  feven 
months  after  the  feparation.  '  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  hll  thefe  operations  both  on  earth  and  water- wonns, 
the  hinder  part  fuffers  greatly  more  than  the  fore 
part  in  the  cutting  ;  for  it  always  twifts  itfclf  about  a 
long  time,  as  if  adluated  by  ftrong  convulfions  ;  where- 
as the  head  ufually  crawls  away  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  great  uneafinefs. 

The  reproduction  of  fevcral  parts  of  lobfters,  crabs, 
See.  makes  alfo  one  of  the  great  curiofities  in  natural 
hiftory.  That,  in  lieu  of' an  organical  part  of  an  ani- 
mal broken  oft',  another  ftiall  rife  perfeftly  like  it,  may 
feem  inconfiftent  with  the  modern  fyftem  of  generation, 
where  the  animal  is  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  formed  in 
the  egg.  Yet  has  the  matter  of  fadt  been  well  attefted 
by  the  lifhermen,  and  even  by  feveral  virtuofos  who  have 
taken  the  point  into  examination,  particularly  M.  de 
Reaumur  and  M.  Pefrault,  whofe  flcill  and  exattnefs  in 
things  of  this  nature  will  hardly  be  queftioned.  The 
legs  of  lobfters,  &c.  confift  each  of  hve  articulations  : 
now,  when  any  of  the  legs  happen  to  break  by  any  ac- 
cident, as  in  walking,  &c.  which  frequently  happens, 
the  frafture  is  always  found  to  be  in  a  part  near  the 
fourth  articulation  ;  and  what  they  thus  lofe  is  precife- 
ly  reproduced  fome  time  afterwards  ;  that  is,  a  pait 
of  a  leg  ftioots  out,  confifting  of  four  articulations,  tlie 
firft  whereof  has  two  claws  as  before  ;  fo  that  the  lofs 
is  entirely  repaired. 

If  a  lobfter's  leg  be  broken  off  by  defign  at  the  fourth, 
or  fifth  articulation,  what  is  thus  broken  off  always 
comes  again  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  if  the  frafture  be  made 
in  the  iirft,  fecond,  or  third  articulation.  In  thofc  cafes, 
the  reproduftion  is  very  rare  if  things  continue  as  they 
are.  But  what  is  exceedingly  furprihng  is,  that  they 
do  not  ;  for,  upon  vifiting  the  lobfter  maimed  in  thefe 
baiTcn  and  unhappy  articulations,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  other  articulations  are  found  broken 
off  to  the  fourth  ;  and  it  is  fufpefted  they  have  per- 
formed the  operation  on  themfelves,  to  make  tlie  repro- 
duftion  of  a  leg  certain. 

The  part  reproduced  is  not  only  perfe6ily  like  that 
retrenched,  but  alfo,  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  grows 
equal  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that  we  frequently  fee  lob- 
fters, which  have  their  two  big  legs  unequal,  and  that 
in  aU  proportions.  Thrs  fhows  the  fmaller  leg  to  be  a 
new  one. 

A  part  thus  reproduced  being  broken,  there  is  a  fe- 
cond reproduftion.  The  fummer,  which  is  the  only 
fieafon  of  the  year  when  the  lobfters  eat,  is  the  moft 
favourable  time  for  the  reproduction.  It  is  then  per- 
formed in  four  or  five  weeks;  whereas  it  takes  up  eight 
or  nine  months  in  any  other  feafon.  The  fmall  legs  are 
fometimes  reproduced,  but  more  rarely,  as  well  as  more 
flovvly,  than  the  great  ones  :  the  horns  do  the  fame. 
The  experiment  is  moft  cafily  tried  on  the  common 
crab.  See  Metaphysics,  P..574.  note  (f);  andPHY- 
■JUDLOCY,  n''  2G1. 
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REPTILES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  animals  Reptiles 
denominated  from  their  creeping  or  advancing  on  the  II 
belly.    Or  reptiles  are  a  genus  of  animals  and  infefts,  ^"P"'^'""; 
which,  inftead  of  feet,  reft  on  one  part  of  the  body,  "^"""^ 
while  they  advance  forward  with  the  reft.    Such  aie 
earthworms,  fnakes,  caterpillars,  &c.    Indeed,  moft  of 
the  clafs  of  reptiles  have  feet ;  only  thofe  very  fmall, 
and  the  legs  remarkably  ftiort  in  .proportion   to  the 
bulk  of  the  body. 

Naturalifts  oblcrve  a  world  of  artful  contrivance  for 
the  niiition  of  reptiles.  Thus,  particularly  in  the  earth, 
worm,  Dr  Willis  tells  us,  the  whole  body  is  only  a  chain 
of  annular  mufcles ;  or,  as  Dr  Derham  fays,  it  is  only 
one  continued  fpiral  mufcle,  the  orbicular  fibres  where- 
of being  contraded,  render  each  ring  narrower  and 
longer  than  before  ;  by  which  means  it  is  enabled,  like 
the  worm  of  an  augre,  to  bore  its  paftage  into  the 
earth.  Ita  reptile  motion  might  alfo  be  explained  by 
a  wire  wound  on  a  cylinder,  which  when  flipped  oft; 
and  one  end  extended  and  held  faft,  will  bring  the 
other  near  to  it.  So  the  earthworm  having  ftiot  out 
or  extended  his  body  (which  is  with  a  wreathing), 
it  takes  hold  by  thele  fmall  feet  it  hath,  and  fo  con- 
trafts  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  Dr  Tyfon  adds, 
that  when  the  forepart  of  the  body  is  ftretched  out, 
and  applied  to  a  plane  at  a  diftance,  the  hind  part 
relaxing  and  ftiortening  is  eafily  drawn  towards  it  as  a 
centre. 

•Its  feet  are  dlfpofed  in  a  quadruple  row  the  whole 
length  of  the  worm,  with  which,  as  with  fo  many  hooks, 
it  faftens  down  fometimes  this  and  fometimes  that  part 
of  the  body  to  the  plane,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftreich- 
es  out  or  drags  after  it  another. 

The  cr€epmg  of  ferpents  is  effeded  after  a  fomewhat 
diff'event  manner;  there  being  a  diff'erence  in  their 
ftrufture,  in  that  thefe  laft  have  a  campages  of  bones 
articulated  together. 

The  body  here  is  not  drawn  together,  but  as  it  were 
complicated;  part  of  it  being  applied  on  the  rough 
ground,  and  the  reft  ejaculated  and  ihot  from  it,  which 
benig  fet  on  the  ground  in  its  turn,  brings  the  other 
after  it.  The  fpine  of  the  back  varioufly  wreathed  has 
the  fame  eftedl  in  leaping,  as  the  joints  in  the  feet  of 
other  animals;,  they  make  their  leaps  by  means  of 
mufcles,  and  extend  the  plicas  or  folds.    See  Zoo lo- 

GY. 

REPUBLIC,  or  commonwealth,  a  popular  ftate  or 
government;  or  a  nation  where  the  people  haVe  the 
government  in  their  own  hands.  See  Government, 
Aristocracy,  Democracy-,  and  Monarchy. 

Republic  of  Letters,  a  phrafe  ufed  colkaively  of  the - 
whole  body  of  the  ftudious  and  learned  people. 

REPUDIATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  ad  of  di- 
vorcing.   See  Divorce. 

REPULSION,  in  phyfics,  that  property  of  bodies 
whereby  they  recede  from  each  other,,  and,  on  certain 
occafions,  mutually  avoid  coming  into  contadl. 

REPULSION,  as  well  as  attradion,  has  of  late  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  all  matter, 
and  has  been  much  ufed  in  expkining  the  phenomena 
of  nature  :  thus  the  particles  of  air,  fire,  fteam,  eledric 
fluid,  &c.  are  all  faid  to  have  a  repulfive  power  with 
refped  to  one  another.— That  this  is  the  cafe  with  the 
air,  and  vapour  of  all  kinds,  is  certain  ;  becaufe  v/lien 
they  are  compreffed  into  a  fmall  fpace,  .  they  expand: 

with.- 


7<erat,ih-r!,v,,;|i  g^at  force:  but  as  to  fire,  light,  and  eleftrlcity, 
'J.^'^'^""'^'  '  experiments  fail;  nay,  the  fuppofitlon  of  a  repulfive 
power  among  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  is  incon- 
fifttnt  with  the  phenomena,  as  has  been  dcmonftrated 
under  the  article  EtECTRiciTY,  Seft.  V.  and  VI.  E- 
ven  in  thof«  fluids,  air  and  fteam,  where  a  repulfive 
power  moft  manifeilly  exifts,  it  is  demonllrable  that  the 
lepulfion  cannot  be  a  primary  quality,  fmce  it  can  be 
increafed  to  a  great  degree  by  heat,  and  diminiflied  by 
cold :  but  it  is  impoffible  that  a  primary  quality  oi 
matter  can  be  increafed  or  diminiflied  by  any  external 
circumfbmces  whatever;  for  whatever  property  depends 
upon  external  circumfliances,  is  not  a  primary  but  a  fe- 
condary  one.  —The  repulfion  of  eledrified  bodies  is  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Electricity  :  that  of  others 
is  lefs  fubjeft  to  inveftigation  ;  and  the  moft  that  can 
be  faid  concerning  it  is,  that  in  many  cafes  it  feems  to 
•be  the  confequence  of  a  modi ri  cation  of  jire,  and  in 
others  of  eleftricity. 

REPUTATION  means  credit,  honour,  or  the 
charaAer  of  good  ;  and  fince  we  are  deltined  to  live 
in  fociety,  is  neceffary  and  ufeful  more  or  lefs  to  every 
.human  being.  There  is  no  man,  except  one  who  is 
overgrown  with  pride  and  felf-concelt,  or  whofe  actions 
are  bad,  but  pays  attention  to  his  reputation,  and  wifli- 
€3  to  poflefs  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours  or  the 
.world.  The  love  of  reputation  and  of  fame  are  moft 
powerful  fprings  of  adion  ;  but  though  they  proceed 
-from  the  fame  principle,  the  means  of  attaining  them, 
,and  the  effeas  of  t!^em,  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 

Many  means  indeed  ferve  equally  to  fupport  the  re- 
.putation  and  to  iucreafe  the  fame,  differing  only  in  de- 
grees; others,  however,  bel  mgpeculiarly  either  to  the  one 
■or  to  the  other*  An  honeft  reputation  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind;  it  is  obtained  by  the  focial  vir- 
tues and  the  conftant  prailice  of  the  common  duties  of 
life.  This  kind  of  reputation  indeed  is  neither  exten- 
iive  nor  brilliant,  but  it  is  ften  the  moft  ufeful  in  point 
ofhappinefs.  Wit,  talents,  and  genius,  are  the  necef- 
fary  requifltes  for  fame;  but  thofe  advantages  are  per- 
haps lefs  real  in  their  confequences  than  thofe  arifmg 
from  a  good  reputation.  What  is  of  real  ufe  coils 
little  ;  things  rare  and  fplendid  require  the  greateft  la- 
hour  to  procure,  and  yield  perhaps  a  more  ideal  happ'i- 
nefs. 

Fame  can  be  poflefled,  comparatively  fpeaking,  but 
-by  few  individuals ;  as  it  requires  either  very  fuperior 
abiHties,  fupported  by  great  efforts,  or  very  fortunate 
circumftances.  It  is  conftituted  by  the  applaufe  of 
mankind,  or  at  leaft  by  that  of  a.  Angle  nation  ;  whilft 
reputat-ion  is  of  much  lefs  extent,  and  arifes  from  differ- 
ent circuaittances.  I  hat  reputation  which  is  founded 
on  deceit  and  artifice  is  never  folid  ;  and  the  moft  ho- 
nourable will  always  be  found  to  be  the  moft  ufeful. 
Every  one  may  fafely,  and  indeed  ought  to,  afpire  to 
the  confideration  and  praife  due  to  his  condition  and 
merit;  bur  he  who  afpires  to  moie,  or  who  feeks  it  by 
diflioneft  means,  will  at  length  meet  with  contempt. 

REQUEST,  in  law,  a  fupplication  or  petition  pre- 
ferred to  a  prince,  or  to  a  court  of  juftice  ;  begging 
relief  In  fome  confcionable  cafes  where  the  common  law 
grants  no  immediate  redrefs.. 

Court  of  Ri-QUEs rs  ( curia  requifttionum)  was  a  court 
of  equity,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  court  of  chan- 
<rery,  but  inferior  to  it ;  principally  inftituted  for  th.e 
XtXid  of  fuch  petitioners  as  in  confcionable  cafes  addref- 
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fed  themfelves  by  fupplication  to  his  :ii:ijelly.  Of  this  Requed. 
court  the  lord  privy-feul  was  chief  judge,  affiiled  by  the 
mafters  of  requells ;  and  it  had  beginning  about  the  9  ^:^^J,^„f, 
Hen.  VII.  according,  to  Sir  Julius  Cx-far's  traftate  upon 
this  fubjecl:  though  Mr  Gwyn,  hi  his  preface  to  his 
Readings,  faith  it  began  from  a  commiflion  firft  grant- 
ed by  king  Henry  VIII.  ■  This  court,  having  affumed 
great  power  to  itfelf,  fo  that  it  became  burthenfome, 
Mich,  anno  40  and  41  Eli'z.  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon-pleas it  was  adjudged  upon  I'olemn  argument, 
that  the  court  of  requefts  was  no  court  of  judica- 
ture, &c.  and  by  flat.  16  &  17  Car  I.  c.  10.  it  was 
taken  away. 

There  are  ftill  courts  of  requefts,  or  courts  of  con- 
fciencf,  conftitutcd  in  London  and  other  trading  and 
populous  diftrifts  for  the  recovei-y  of  fmall  debts. 
The  fii-ft  of  thefe  was  eftabliflied  in  London  fo  early 
as  the  reign  of  Flenry  VIII.  by  an  a£t  of  their  common 
council ;  which  however  was  certainly  infufiicient  for 
that  purpofe,  and  illegal,  till  conflrmed  by  ftatute  3  Jac. 
I.  c.  15.  which  has  fmce  been  explained  and  amended 
by  ftatute  14  Geo  II.  c.  10.  The  conftitiition  is  this: 
two  aldermen  and  four  commoners  fit  twice  a  week  to 
hear  all  canfes  of  debt  not  exceeding  the  value  of  forty 
fl^illings  ;  which  they  examine  in  a  fummary  way,  by 
the  oath  of  the  parties  or  other  witneffes,  and  make 
fuch  order  therein  as  is  confonant  to  equity  and  good 
confcience.  The  time  and  expence  of  obtaining  this 
fummary  redrefs  are  very  inconflderable,  which  make  it 
a  great  benefit  to  trade ;  and  thereupon  divers  tradhig 
towns  and  other  diftrifts  have  obtained  afts  of  parlia- 
ment for  eftablifliing  in  them  courts  of  confcience  upon 
nearly  the  fame  plan  as  that  in  the  city  of  London. 

By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  {which  is  confined  to  profe- 
cutions  in  courts  of  confcience  in  London,  Middlefex, 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark),  and  by  26  Geo.  HI. 
c.  38.  (which  extends  the  proviflons  of  the  former  aft 
to  all  other  courts  inftituted  for  the  recovery  of  fmall 
debts),  't  is  en:dfted,  that  after  the  firft  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1786,  no  perfon  who.fcever,  being  a  debtor  or  de- 
fendant, and  who  has  been  or  fliall  be  committed  to  any 
gaol  or  prifon  by  order  of  any  court  or  commiffioners 
authorifed  by  any  aft  or  afts  of  parliament  for  conftitu- 
tlng  or  regulating  any  court  or  courts  for  the  recovery 
of  fmall  debts,  where  the  debt  -does  not  exceed  twenty 
{hillings,  fhall  be  kept  or  continued  in  cuilody,  on  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  more  than  twenty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  mentioned  aft ;  or  from  the 
time  of  his,  her,  or  their  commitment  to  prifon:  and 
where  the  original  debt  does  not  amount  to  or  exceed 
the  fum  of  forty  fliillings,  more  than  forty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  faid  aft,  or  from  the  time  of  his, 
her,  or  their  commitment  as  aforefald  ;  and  all  gaolers 
are  thereby  required  to  difcharge  fuch  perfons  accord- 
ingly. And  by  feft.  2.  if  it  fhall  be  proved  to  the  fa- 
tlsfaftion  of  the  court,  that  any  fuch  debtor  has  money 
or  goods  which  he  has  wilfully  and  fraudulently  con- 
cealed ;  in  that  cafe  the  court  fhall  have  power  to  en- 
large the  aforefald  times  of  imprifonment  for  debts  un- 
der twenty  fhiUings,  to  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty 
.days,  and  for  debts  under  forty  fhillings,  to  any  time  not 
exceeding  fixty  days  ;  which  faid  ground  of  farther  de- 
tention fhall  be  fpecified  In  the  laid  commitment.  And 
that  (by  feft.  3.)  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  refpecr 
tlve  times  of  Imprifonment,  every  fuch  perfon  fhall  im- 
mediately be  difeharged,  without  paying  any  fum  of 
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equiem  money,  or  other  reward  or  gratuity  wKatfoever,  to  the 
'■=da  6^°^*^^  (^uch.  gaol  on  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  and 
every  gaoler  demanding  or  receiving  any  fee  for  the 
difcharge  of  any  fuch  perfon,  or  keeping  any  fuch  per- 
fon  prifoner  after  the  faid  refpeilive  times  limited  by  the 
faid  aft,  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a 
fummary  way  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  one 
moiety  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  overfeers  of  the  poor 
of  the  parifli  where  the  offence  Hiall  be  committed,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

REQT^JIEM,  in  the  RomiHi  hlftory,  a  mafs  fung 
for  the  relt  of  the  foul  of  a  perfoa  deceafed. 

RESCISSION,  in  the  civil  law,  an  aftion  intended  for 
the  annulling  or  fetting  afide  any  contraft,  deed.  Sec. 

RESCRIPT,  an  anfwer  delivered  by  an  emperor, 
or  a  pope,  when  confulted  by  particular  perfons  on 
fome  difficult  quellion  or  point  of  law,  to  ferve  as  a 
decifion  thereof. 

RESEDA,  dyer's-weed,  Tellotv-'weed,  WeU^  or 
IVi/d-uinad  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  ti-igynia,  belonging 
to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method,  ranking'  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellanea. 
The- calyx  is  monophyllous  and  partite  ;  the  petals  lan- 
ciniated  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  and  opening  at  the 
mouth.  There  are  1 1  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  re- 
markable is  the  luteola  or  common  dyer's  weed,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  wafte  places  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
The  young  leaves  are  often  undulated  ;  the  ttalk  is  a 
yard  high,  or  more,  terminated  with  along  naked fpike 
of  yellowlrti-green  flowers  :  the  plant  is  cultivated  and 
much  ufed  for  dying  filk  and  wool  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  great  recommendation  of  the  plant  is,  that  it  will 
grow  with  very  little  trouble,  without  dung,  and  on  the 
very  worft  foils.  For  tills  reafon  it  is  commonly  fown 
with,  or  immediately  after,  barley  or  oats,  without  any 
additional  care,  except  drawing  a  bufli  over  it  to  harrow 
it  in.  The  reaping  of  the  corn  does  it  little  or  no  hurt, 
as  it  grows  but  little  the  firft  year  ;  and  the  next  fummer 
it  is  pulled  and  dried  like  flax.  Much  care  and  nicety, 
however,  is  requlfite,  fo  as  not  to  injure  either  the 
feed  or  ftalk ;  or,  which  fometimes  happens,  dama- 
ging both,  by  letting  it  ftand  too  long,  or  pulling  it 
too  green.  'I'o  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  a  better 
method  of  culture  has  been  devifed.  This  new  me- 
thod is  to  plough  and  harrow  the  ground  very  fine,, 
without  dung,  as  equally  as  poffible,  and  then  fowing 
about  a  gallon  of  feed,  which  is  very  fmall,  upon  an 
acre,  fome  time  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  In  about 
two  months  it  v/ill  be  high  enough  to  hoe,  which 
mufl:  be  carefully  done,  and  the  plants  left  about  fix 
jfiches  afunder.  In  March  it  is  to  be  hoed  again,  and 
this  labour  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time  in  May. 
About  the  clofe  of  June,  when  the  flower  is  in  full 
vigour,  and  the  ftalk  is  become  of  a  greenifc-yellow, 
it  fliould  be  pulled  ;  a  fufficlent  quantity  of  ilems  be- 
ing left  growing  for  feed  till  September.  By  tliis  ^ 
means  the  flower  and  ftalk,  both  of  them  being  care- 
fully dried,  will  fell  at  a  good  price  to  the  dyers,  who 
employ  it  conftantly,  and  in  large  quantities ;  add  to 
this,  that  the  feed  being  ripe  and  in  perfe6l  order,  will 
yield  a  very  confidcrable  profit.  In  a  tolerable  year, 
when  the  fcafons  have  not  been  unfavourable,  the  ad- 
vantages derived  Irom  this  vegetable  will  anfwer  very 
well  ;  but  if  the  fummer  fiiould  be  remarkably  fine, 
aad  proper  care  is  taken  in  getting  it  in,  there  will  be 


a  very  large  produce  upon  an  acre.  The  crop  being,  Refem« 
as  lias  been  fliown,  fo  early  removed,  the  ground  may 
be  conveniently  prepared  for  growing  wheat  the  next 
year.  Upon  the  whole,  weld  is  in  its  nature  a  very 
valuable  commodity  in  many  refpedls,  as  it  ferves  e- 
qually  for  woollen,  linen,  or  filk  ;  dyeing  not  only  a 
rich  and  lafting  yellow,  but  alfo,  properly  managed,  all 
the  dilFercnt  fliades  of  yellow  with  brightncfs  and 
beauty  ;  and  if  thefe  be  previoufly  dipped  blue,  they 
are  by  the  weld  changed  into  a  very  pleafing  green, 
which  our  artifts  can  alfo  diverfify  into  a  great  variety 
of  fliades. 

RESEMBLANCE,  ow^/Dissimilitude,  the  rela- 
tions of  likenefs  and  difference  among  objefts.  See- 
Comparison. 

The  conneftlon  that  man  hath  with  the  beings  around  ^^^"f'."/' 
him,  requires  fome  acquaintance  with  their  nature,  their  ^'''^'"J'"' 
powers,  and  their  qualities,  for  regulating  his  conduft. 
For  acquiring  a  branch  of  knowledge  fo  efientlal  to  our 
well-being,  motives  alone  of  reafon  and  intereft  are  not 
fufficlent :  nature  hath  providentially  fuperadded  curio- 
fity,  a  vigorous  propenfity,  which  never  is  at  reft.  This 
propenfity  alone  attaches  us  to  every  new  objeft  f  ;  and  t  '5'ee  Na* 
incites  us  to  compare  objefts,  in  order  to  difcover  their 
differences  and  relemblances. 

Refemblance  among  objefts  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
diffirallltude  among  objefts  of  different  kinds,  are  too 
obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify  our  curiofity  in  any  de- 
gree :  its.  gratification  lies  in  difcovering  differences 
among  things  where  refemblance  prevails,  and  refem- 
blanccs  where  difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference, 
in  individuals  of  the  fame  kind  of  plants  or  animals,  is 
deemed  a  difcovery,  while  the  many  particulars  in  which 
tiiey  agree  are  neglefted  ;  and  in  different  kinds,  any 
refemblance  is  greedily  remarked,  without  attending  to 
the  many  particulars  in  which  they  differ, . 

A  comparlfon  of  the  former  neither  tends  tb  gra- 
tify our  curiofity,  nor  to  fet  the  objefts  compared  in 
a  ftronger  light :  two  apartments  in.  a  palace,  fimllar 
in  fiiape,  lize,  and  furniture,  make  feparately  as  good, 
a  figure  as  when  compared;  and  the  fame  obfervatiou 
is  applicable  to. two  fimllar  compartments  in  a  garden 
on  the  other  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  building  to  a  fall 
of  water,  or  a  good  pifture  to. a  towering  hill,  or  even 
a  little  dog  to  a  large  liorfe,  and  the  contraft  will  pro- 
duce no  effed;.  But  a  refemblance  between  objects  of 
different  kinds,  and  a  difference  between  objefts  of' 
the  fame  kind,  have  remarkably  an  enlivening  effeft. 
The  poets,  fuch  of  them  as  have  ajuft  tafte,  draw  all 
their  fimlHes  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  wide- 
ly from  the  principal  fiibjecl ;  and  they  never  attempt, 
a  contraft,  but  where  the  things  have  a  common  ge- 
nus, and  a  refemblance  in  the  capital  circumftances  : 
place  together  a  large  and  a  fmall-fized  animal  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  the  one  will  appear  greater,  the  other 
Icfs,  than  when  viewed  feparately :  when  we.  oppofe 
beauty  to  deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  figure  by 
the  coniparifon.  We  compare  the  drefs  of  different 
nations  vs'lth  curiofity,  but  without  furprife  ;.  becaufe. 
they  have  no  fuch  refemblance  in  - the  capital  parts  as 
to  pleafe  us  by  contrafting  the  fmaller  parts.  But  a 
new  cut  of  a  fleeve,  or  of  a  pocket,  enchants  by  its 
novelty  ;  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  former  fafliion,  raifes 
fome  degree  of  fm-prifc. 

That  refemblance  and  diffimilitude  have  an  enliven^ 
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jn^  cffed  upon  objefts  of  fight,  k  m^lde  fufficiently 
evident  ;  and  that  they  have  the  fame  effeft  upon  ob- 
jefts  of  the  other  fenfes,  is  alfo  certain.  Nor  is  that 
law  confined  to  the  external  fenfes  ;  for  charafters  con- 
trafted  make  a  greater  figure  by  the  oppofition  :  lago, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  fays, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 

The  charafter  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  are 
nowhere  more  fuccefsfuUy  contrafted  than  in  Shake- 
fpeare  : 

Hotfpur.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners : 
But  T  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done,  ^ 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd, 
Frefh  as  a  bridegroom  \  and  his  chin,  new-reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  ftubble-land  at  harvell-home. 
He  was  perfumed  Hke  a  miUiner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nofe  : — -and  flill  he  fmil'd  and  talk'd  ; 
And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  flovenly,  unhandfome  corfe 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobihty. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  queftion'd  me  :  among  the  reft,  demanded 
My  pris'ners,  in  your  majefty's  behalf.     ^  < 
I  then,  all  fmarting  with  my  wounds  ;  being  gall'd 
To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay, 
Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 
Anfwer'd,  neglec^ngly,  I  know  not  vy;hat  : 
He  {hould,  or  (hould  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad. 
To  fee  him  (hine  fo  briflc,  and  fmell  fo  fweet. 
And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  ( God  fave  the  mark! ) 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign'ft  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruife  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was. 
This  villanous  faltpetre  fiiould  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth. 
Which  many  a  good,  tall  fellow  had  deftroy'd 
So  cowardly  :  and  but  for  thefe  vile  guns. 

He  would  hknfelf  have  been  a  foldier.  • 

Ftrjl  part,  Henry  IV.  \^fc.\ 

Paffions  and  emcrtions  are  alfo  enflamed  by  compa- 
rlfon.  A  man  of  high  rank  humbles  the  byftanders 
even  to  annihilate  them  in  their  own  opinion  :  Caefar, 
beholding  the  ftatue  of  Alexander,  was  greatly  naor- 
tified,  that  now,  at  the  age  of  32,  when  Alexander  died, 
he  had  not  performed  one  memorable  aftion. 

Our  opinions  alfo  are  much  influenced  by  compan- 
f&n.  A  man  whofe  opulence  exceeds  the  ordinary 
llandard  is  reputed  richer  than  he  is  in  reality  ;  and 
wifdom  or  weaknefs,  if  at  all  remarkable  in  an  indivi- 
dual, is  generally  carried  beyond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  prefent  diftrefs 
is  heightened  by  contrafting  it  with  his  former  happi- 
nefs  : 
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:  but  to  think  how  much 


 .  Could  I  forget 

What  I  ha^'e  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I'm  deftin'd  to.    I'm  not  the  firlt 
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That  have  been  wretched 
I  have  been  happier. 

Southsrti's  Innocent  Adultery ,  art?  2. 

The  diftrefs  of  a  long-  journey  makes  even  an  indif- 
ferent inn  agreeable  :  and,  in  travelling,  when  the  road 
is  good,  and  the  horferaan  well  covered,  a  bad  day- 
may  be  agreeable,  by  making  him  fenfible  how  fnug 
he  is. 

The  fame  efFc£l  Is  equally  remarkabk,  when  a  man 
oppofes  his  condition  to  that  of  others.  A  flu'p  tof-. 
fed  about  in  a  ftorm,  makes  the  fpeftator  refle<Sl  upon 
his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  puts  thefe  in  the  ftrong- 
cft  light. 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth  ;  it  gives  liim  a 
■more  lively  notion  of  his  unhappinefs,  and  of  courfe 
makes  him  more  unhappy.  Satan,  contemplating  the 
"beauties  of  the  terreftiial  paradife,  has  the  following 
exclamation  : 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk'd  thee  round, 
If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  fwect  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  fea,  and  ftiores  with  foreft  crown'd, 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  !  but  I  in  none  of  thefe 
Find  place  or  refuge  ;  and  the  more  I  fee 
Fleafures  about  me,  fo  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  fiege 
Of  contraries  :  all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  heav'n  much  worfe  would  be  m)'  ftatf*. 

Paradife  Loft,  book  9.  /.  1 14, 

The  appearance  of  danger  gives  fometimes  pleafure, 
fometimes  pain.  A  timorous  perfon  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  a  high  tower,  is  felzed  with  fear,  which  even 
the  confcioufnefs  of  fecurity  cannot  diffipate.  But  upon 
one  of  a  firm  head,  this  fituation  has  a  contrary  effeft : 
the  appearance  of  danger  heightens,  by  oppofition,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  and  confequently  the  fatisfac- 
tion  that  arlfes  from  fecurity  :  here  the  feeling  refem.- 
bits  that  above-mentioned,  occafioned  by  a  fliip  labour- 
ing in  a  Itorm. 

The  eifFeft  of  magnifying  or  leffening  obje6ls  by 
means  of  comparifon  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  paffion  over  our  opinions.  This  will  evidently 
appear  by  reflefting  in  what  manner  a  fpeftator  Is  af- 
fefted,  when  a  very  large  animal  is  for  the  firft  time  pla- 
ced befide  a  very  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fptcies.  The 
firft  thing  that  flrikes  tlie  mind  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to  occafion 
furprife  ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions,  magnifying  its 
objeA,  makes  us  conceive  the  difference  to  be  the 
greateft  that  can  be  :  we  fee,  or  feem  to  fee,  the  one 
animal  extremely  little,  and  the  other  extremely  large. 
The  emotion  of  furprife  arifing  from  any  unufual  re- 
femblance,  ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firft  view 
we  are  apt  to  think  fuch  refemblance  more  entire  than 
It  Is  in  reality.  And  it  miift  be  obferved,  that  the 
circumftances  of  more  and  Icfs,  which  are  the  proper 
fubjefts  of  comparifon,  raife  a  perception  fo  indlftinft 
and  vague  as  to  facilitate  the  effttt  defcrlbed  ;  we 
have  no  mental  ftandard  of  great  and  httle,  nor  of  the 
feveral  degrees  of  any  attribute  ;  and  the  mind,  thu» 
unreftralned,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  indulge  its  fur- 
prife to  the  utmoft  extent. 

In  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fome  of 
which  are  extremely  nice  and  flippeiy,  it  Is  neceffary 
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to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeAion :  and  after 
all,  feldom  I't  happens  that  fpeculations  of  that  kind 
afford  any  fatisfaftion.  Luckily,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
our  fpeculations  are  fupported  by  fails  and  folid  argu- 
ment. Firft,  a  fmall  objeft  of  one  fpecies  oppofed  to 
a  great  objeft  of  another,  produces  not,  in  any  degree, 
that  deception  which  is  fo  remarkable  when  both  ob- 
jefts  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  greatell  difparity 
between  objefts  of  different  kinds,  is  fo  common  as  to 
be  obferved  with  perfeft  indifference  ;  but  fuch  difpa- 
rity between  the  objefts  of  the  fame  kind  being  uncom- 
mon,  never  fails  to  produce  furprife  :  and  may  we  not 
fairly  conclude,  that  furprife,  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  what 
occafions  the  deception,  when  we  find  no  deception  in 
the  former  ?  In  the  npt  place,  if  furprife  be  the  fole 
caufe  of  the  deception,  it  follows  neceflarily  that  the 
deception  will  vanifh  as  foon  as  the  objefts  compared 
become  familiar.  This  holds  fo  unerringly,  as  to  leave 
no  reafonable  doubt  that  furprife  is  the  prime  mover: 
our  furprife  is  great,  the  firfl:  time  a  fmall  lapdog  is 
feen  with  a  large  mafliff ;  but  when  two  fuch- animals 
are  conflantly  together,  there  is  no  furprife,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  be  viewed  feparately 
or  in  company.  We  fet  no  bounds  to  the  riches  of-  a 
man  who  has  recently  made  his  fortune  ;  the  furprifing 
difproportlon  between  his  prefent  and  his  paft  fituation 
being  carried  to  an  extreme  :  but  with  regard  to  a  fa- 
mily that  for  many  generations  hath  enjoyed  great 
wealth,  the  fame  falfe  reckoning  is  not  made.  It  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  effeft.:  a 
lover  compared  to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  originally  a  fprightly  fimile,  has  by  fre- 
quent ule  loft  all  force  ;  love  cannot  now  be  compared 
to  fire,  without  fome  degree  of  difguft.  It  has  been 
juftly  obferved  againft  Homer,  that  the  lion  is  too  of- 
ten introduced  into  his  fmiiles  ;  all  the  variety  he  is  able 
to  throw  into  them  not  being  fufficient  to  keep  ahve 
the  reader's  furprife. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon  the 
mind,  we  have  chofen  the  fimpleft  cafe,  viz.  the  iirft 
fight  of  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  in 
fize  only  ;  but  to  coinplete  the  theory,  other  circum- 
ftances  muft  be  taken  in.  And  the  next  fuppofition 
■we  make,  is  where  both  animals,  feparately  familiar  to 
the  fpeftator,  are  brought  together  for  the  firfl  time. 
In  that  cafe,  the  effedl  of  magnifying  and  diminifliing 
is  found  remarkably  greater  than  in  that  firfl  mention- 
ed ;  and  the  reafon  will  appear  upon  analyfing  the  ope- 
ration.: the  firft  feeling  we  have  is  of  furprife  at  the 
uncommon  difference  of  two  creatures  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies ;  we  are  next  fenfiblc,  that  the  one  appears  lefs, 
the  other  larger,  than  they  did  formerly ;  and  that  new 
circumftance  increafing  our  furprife,  makes  us  imagine 
a  flill  greater  oppofition  between  the  animals,  than  if 
we  had  formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand. 

Let  us  make  one  other  fuppofition,  that  the  fpefta- 
tor  was  acquainted  beforehand  with  one  of  the  animals 
only  ;  the  lapdog,  for  example.  This  new  circumftance 
will  vary  the  efFeft  ;  for,  inltead  of  widening  the  natu- 
ral difference,  by  enlarging  in  appearance  the  one  ani- 
mal, and  diminifhing  the  other  in  proportion,  the 
whole,  apparent  alteration  will  reft  upon  the  l^^^dog  : 
the  furprife  to  find  it  lefs  than  it  appeared  formerly, 
direfts  to  it  our  whole  attention,  and  makes  us  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  moft  diminutive  creature ;  the  mafliff 
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in  the  mean  time  is  quite  Overlooked.  To  illuftrate 
this  effed  by  a  familiar  example.  Take  a  piece  of  pa- 
per or  of  linen  tolerably  white,  and  compare  it  with  a 
pure  white  of  the  fame  kind  :  the  judgment  we  formed 
of  the  firft  objeil  is  inftantly  varied  ;  and  the  furprife 
occafioned  by  finding  it  lefs  white  than  was  thought, 
produceth  a  hafty  conviftion  that  it  is  much  lefs  white 
than  it  is  in  reality  :  withdrawing  now  the  pure  white, 
and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep  black,  the  furprife  oc- 
cafioned  by  that  new  circumllance  carries  us  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  makes  us  conceive  the  objecl  firft 
mentioned  to  be  a  pure  wliite  :  and  thus  experience 
compels  us  to  acknowledge,  that  oar  emotions  have  an 
influence  even  upon  our  eye-fight.  This  experiment 
leads  to  a  general  obfervation,  that  whatever  \s  found 
more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  was  expeiled,  is  judged 
to  be  more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  it  is  in  realTty. 
Hence  a  corpmon  artifice,  to  depreciate  beforehand  what 
.  we  wifh  to  make  a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  comparifons  employed  by  poets  and  orators  are 
of  the  kind  laft  mentioned;  for  It  is  always  a  known 
object  that  is  to  be  magnified  or  leiT.med.  The  former 
is  effefted  by  likening  it  to.  feme  grand  objcft,  or  by 
contrafting  it  with  'one  of  an  oppofice  charader.  T« 
effeftuate  the.  latter,  the  method  muft  be  reverfed : 
the  objedl  muft  be  contrafted  with  fomething  fupcrior 
to  it,  or  likened  to  fomething  inferior.  The  whole 
effeft  is  produced  upon  the  principal  objcdl ;  which 
by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its  rank,  or  deprelled 
below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  effeA  that  any  unufual  refcm- 
blance  or  diffimihtude  hath  upon  the  mind,  no  caufe 
has  been  mentioned  but  furprife  ;  and  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  it  was  proper  to  difcufs  that  caufe  firft.  But 
furprife  is  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  efFcxI  defcribed : 
another^  occurs,  which  operates  perhaps  not  lefs  power- 
fully, viz.  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies  lliil 
in  obfcurity,  not  having  been  unfolded  by  any  writer, 
though  its  efFeds  are  extenfive :  aad  as  it  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  proper  name,  the  reader  muft  be  fati&lied 
with  the  following  defcription.  Every  n.an  who  ftu- 
dies  himftlf  or  others,  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  tendency 
or  propenlity  in  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  that 
is  begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their  full  perfeaion. 
Tliere  is  httle  opportunity  to  difplay  that  propenfity 
upon  natural  operations,  which  are  feldom  left  imper- 
fe£l  ;  but  in  the  operations  of  art  it  hath  great  fcope  : 
it  impels  us  to  perfevere  in  our  own  work,  and  to  wifli 
for  the  completion  of  what  another  is  doing  :  we  feel 
a  fenfible  pleafure  when  the  work  is  brought  to  per- 
fe6lion  ;  and  our  pain  is  not  lefs  fenfible  when  we  are 
difappointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs  when  an  intereft^ 
ing  ftory  is  broke  off  in  the  middle,  when  a  piece  of  mu- 
fic  ends  without  a  clofe,  or  when  a  building  or  gar- 
den is  left  unfinifhed.  The  fame  propenfity  operates 
in  making  coUedlions  ;  fuch  as  the  whole  works,  good 
and  bad,  of  any  author.  A  certain  perfon  attempted 
to  coUeft  prints  of  all  the  capital  paintings,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  except  as  to  a  few.  La  Bruyere  remarks,  that 
an  anxious  fearch  was  made  for  thefe ;  not  for  their 
value,  but  to  complete  the  fet. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  propenfity  is  an  additional 
proof  of  its  exiftence.    Human  works  are  of  no  figni- 
licancy  till  they  be  completed  ;  and  reafon  is  not  always 
a  fufficient  counterbalance  to  indolence  :  fome  prin- 
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ciple  over  and  above  is  neceffary  to  excite  our  Induftry, 
and  to  prevent  our  flopping  fllort  In  the  middle  of  the 
courfe. 

We  need  not  lofe  time  to  defcrlbe  the  co-operation 
of  the  foregoing  propenfity  with  forprife,  in  producing 
the  efFeft  that  follows  any  nnufual  refemblance  or  dif- 
fimilitude.    Surprife  firft  operates,  and  carries  our  opi- 
nion of  the  refemblance  or  dilTimiiitude  beyond  truth. 
The  propenfity  we  have  been  defcrlbing  carries  us  ftill 
farther  ;  for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  convI6iion,  that 
the  refemblance  or  dlffimilitude  is  complete.   We  need 
ro  better  illuftration,  than  the  refemblance  that  is  fan- 
cied in  fome  pebbles  to  a  tree  or  an  infedt ;  which  re- 
femblance, however  faint  in  reahty,  is  conceived  to  be 
wonderfully  perfcft.    The  tendency  to  complete  a  re- 
femblance afting  jointly  with  furprife,  carries  the  mind 
foinetimcs  fo  far,  as  even  to  prefume  upon  future  events. 
In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled  P/jine'uIes,  thofe  unhap- 
py women  feeing  the  place  where  it  was  intended  they 
fliould  be  {lain,  cried  out  with  anguifh,  "  They  now 
faw  their  cruel  delHny  had  condemned  them  to  die  in 
that  place,  being  the  fame  where  they  had  been  expo- 
fed  in  their  infancy."  ^  , 

The  propenfity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its  per- 
feftlon,  not  only  co-operates  with  furprife  to  deceive 
the  mind,  but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce  that  cfFed. 
Of  this  we  fee  many  inftances  where  there  is  no  place 
for  furprife  ;  and  the  firft  we  fhall  give  is  of  refem- 
blance. Unumquodque  eodem  modo  d'ljjohitur  quo  colh- 
gatum  ejl,  is  a  maxim  in  the  Roman  law  that  has  no 
foundation  in  truth  ;  for  tying  and  loofing,  building 
and  demoliHiing,  are  afts  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
are  performed  by  oppofite  means :  but  when  thefe  a  As 
are  connefted  by  their  relation  to  the  fame  fubjeft, 
their  connexion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  refem- 
blance between  them,  which  by  the  foregoing  propen- 
fity is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  poffible.  The 
next  inftance  fliall  be  of  coutraft.  Addifon  obferves, 
That  the  paleft  features  look  the  moft  agreeable  in 
white  ;  that  a  face  which  is  overfliiftied  appears  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  deepeft  fcarlet  ;  and  that  a  dark  com- 
plexion is  not  a  little  alkviattd  by  a  black  hood." 
The  foregoing  propenfity  fei-ves  to  account  for  thefe 
appearances  ;  to  make  this  evident,  one  of  the  cafes 
lliall  fuffice.  A  complexion,  however  dark,  never  ap- 
proaches to  black:  when  thefe  colours  appear  toge- 
ther, their  oppofition  ftrikea  us;  and  the,  propenfity 
we  have  to  complete  the  oppofition,  makes  the  dark- 
nefs  of  complexion  vanifh  out  of  fight. 

The  operation  of  this  propenfity,  even  where  there 
V  is  no  ground  for  furprife,  is  not  confined  to  opinion  or 
conviAion  :  fo  powerful  it  is,  as  to  make  us  fometimes 
proceed  to  aAion,  in  orde?  to  complete  a  refemblance 
or  diffirnilitude.  If  this  appear  obfcure,  it  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  following  inftance.  Upon  what 
principle  is  the  lex  talionts  founded,  other  than  to  make 
the  puniftiment  refemble  the  mifchief?  Reafon  dic- 
tates, that  there  ought  to  be  a  conformity  or  refem- 
blance between  a  crime  and  its  puaiftiment ;  and  the 
foregoing  propenfity  impels  hs  to  make  the  refem- 
blance as  complete  as  poffible.  Titus  Livius  1|,  under 
the  influence  of  that  propenfity,  accounts  for  a  certain 
punifhment  by  a  refemblance  between  it  and  the  crime, 
too  fubtile  for  common  apprchenfion.     Speaking  of 
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Mettus  FufFetius,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for  trea- 
chery to  the  Romans  his  allies,  was  fentenced  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  horfes,  he  puts  the  following  fpeech 
in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who  decreed  the  pu- 
niftmient.  "  Mette  Ftifeti,  inquit,  fi^  ipfe  dijcere  pojjes 
Jidem  ac  fader  a  fervare^  vivo  tibl  en  difc'tpltna  a  me  adhibit  a 
ejfet.  Nunc,  quoniam  tuum  infanabile  ingenium  ejl,  at  tu 
tiio  fuppHcio  doce  humanum  genus  ea  fanSa  credere,  qux 
a  te  violata  funt,  Ut  igitur  paulo  ante  animum  inter  Ft- 
denatem  Romanamque  rem  andpitem  gejfifti,  ita  jam  corpus  - 
paffim  dijlrnhendum  dabis."  By  the  fame  influence,  the 
fentence  is  often  executed  upon  the  very  fpot  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  In  the  Eledra  of  Sopho- 
cles, Egiftheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into  an  in- 
ner room  of  the  fuppofed  palace,  to  fufter  death  where 
he  murdered  Agamemnon.  Shakefpeare,  whofe  know-  . 
ledge  of  nature  is  not  lefs  profound  than  extenfive,  has 
not  overlooked  this  propenfity  : 

"  Othello.  Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago,  this  night. 
I'll  not  cxpoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again.  This  night,  lago." 

"  lago.  Do  it  not  with  poifon  ;  flrangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  in  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated." 

"  Othello.  Good,  good :  the  juftice  of  it  plcafes  : 
very  good."  Othello,  ad  ^.  fc  $. 

Perfons  in  their  laft  moments  are  generally  feized  with 
an  anxiety  to  be  buried  with  their  relations.  In  the 
Amynta  of  Taflb,  the  lover,  hearing  that  his  miftrefs 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf,  expreffes  a  defire  to  die 
the  fame  death. 

Upon  the  fubjeft  in  general  we  have  two  remarks 
to  add.  The  firft  concerns  refemblance,  which,  when 
too  entire,  hath  no  eff"eA,  however  different  in  kind  the 
things  compared  may  be.  The  remark  is  applicable 
to  works  of  art  only  ;  for  natural  objeAs  of  different 
kinds  have  fcarce  ever  an  entire  refemblance.  To  give 
an  example  in  a  work  of  art :  Marble  is  a  fort  of  matter 
very  different  from  what  compofes  an  animal  ;  and 
marble  cut  into  a  human  figure,  produces  great  plea-* 
fure  by  the  refemblance  :  but  if  a  marble  ilatue  be  Co- 
loured like  a  piAure,  the  refemblance  is  fo  entire  as  at 
a  diftance  to  make  the  ftatue  appear  a  real  perfon  ;  we 
difcover  the  miftake  when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other 
emotion  is  raifed,  but  furprife  occafioned  by  the  de- 
ception :  the  figure  ftill  appears  a  real  perfon,  rather 
than  an  imitation  ;  and  we  muft  ufe  refleAlon  to  correA 
the  miflake.  This  cannot  happen  in  a  piAure  ;  for  the 
refemblance  can  never  be  fo  entire  as  to  difguife  the 
imitation. 

The  other  remark  belongs  to  contraft.  Emotions 
make  the  greateft  figure  when  contrafted  in  fucceflion  ; 
but  then  the  fucceffion  ouglit  neither  to  be  rapid,  nor 
immoderately  flow :  if  too  flow,  the  effeA  of  contraft 
becomes  faint  by  the  diftance  of  the  emotions  ;  and  if 
rapid,  no  fingle  ernotion  has  room  to  expand  itfelf  to 
its  full  fize,  but  is  ftifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth  hy 
a  fucceeding  emotion.  The  funeral  oration  of  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Meux  upon  the  duchefs  of"  Orleans,  is  a  per* 
feA  hodge-podge  of  cheerful  and  melancholy  reprefen- 
tations,  following  each  other  in  the  quickefl  fucceffion : 
oppofite  emotions  are  beft  felt  in  fucceflion  ;  but  each 
emotion  feparately  fliould  be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch, 
before  another  be  introduced.. 
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What  is  above  laid  down,  wIH  enable  us  to  deter-    with  grandeur, 
mine  a  veiy  important  queftion  concerning  emotions 
raifed  by  the  line  arts,  viz.  Wliether  ousrht  fimilar 
emotions  to  fucceed  each  other,  or  diffimilar  ?  The 
emotions  raiftd  by  the  fine  arts  are  for  the  moft  part 
too  nearly  rclated  to  make  a  fi^jure  by  refemblance  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  their  fucceffion  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated as  much  as  poflible  by  contrail.     I'his  holds 
confeffedly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitlons  ;  and  the 
beil  writers,  led  perhaps  by  tafte  more  than  by  rea- 
fening,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  Taeauty.    It  holds 
equally  in  mufic :  in  the  fame  cantata  all  the  variety  of 
emotions  that  are  within  the  power  of  mulic,  may  not 
only  be  indulged,  but,  to  make  the  greateft  figure, 
ought  to  be  contrafted.     In  gardening,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  for  the  rule :  the  emotions  raifed  by 
that  art,  are  at  beft  fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  fhould 
be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmoft  vigour  :  a  field 
may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  fweet,  gay,  neat,  wild,  me- 
lancholy fcenes  ;  and  when  thefe  are  viewed  in  fuccef- 
fion, grandeur  ought  to  be  contratted  with  neatnefs, 
regularity  with  wildnefs,  and  gaiety  with  melancholy, 
fo  as  that  each  emotion  may  fucceed  its  oppofite  : 
nay,  it  is  an  improvement  to  intermix  in  the  fucceffion 
rude  uncultivated  fpots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themfclves  are  difagreeable,  but  in  fucceffion 
heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  obje£t ;  and  we 
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have  nature  for  our  guide,  which  in  her  moft  beautiful 
landfcapes  often  intermixes  rugged  rocks,  dirty  marffies, 
and  barren  ftony  heaths.  The  greateft  mafters  of  mu- 
fic have  the  fame  view  in  their  compofitions  :  the  fecond 
part  of  an  Italian  fong  feldom  conveys  any  fentiment  : 
and,  by  its  harlhnefs,  feems  purpofely  contrived  to 
give  a  greater  relifli  for  the  intereiting  parts  of  the 
compofition. 

A  fmall  garden,  comprehended  under  a  fingle  view, 
affords  little  opportunity  for  that  embellifliment.  Diffi- 
milar emotions  require  different  tones  of  mind  ;  and 
therefore  in  conjundtion  can  never  be  pleafant  :  gai- 
ety and  fweetnefs  may  be  combined,  or  wildnefs  and 
gloominefs  ;  but  a  compofition  of  gaiety  and  gloomi- 
nefs  is  diftafteful.  The  rude  uncultivated  compartment 
of  furze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden,  hath  a  good 
effedt  in  the  fucceffion  of  objedls ;  but  a  fpot  of  that 
nature  would  be  infufferable  in  the  midft  of  a  poliftied 


RES 

Cifllmilar  emotions  hav5  a  fine  effect 
m  a  flow  fucceffion  ;  but  in  a' rapid  fucceffion,  v/hich 
approaches  to  co-exiftence,  they  will  not  be  reiifiied. 
In  the  midft  of  a  laboured  and  elevated  defcription  of 
battle,  Virgil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is  "^""^'^ 
certainly  out  of  its  place  : 

Obvius  ambuftum  torrem  Chorinajus  ab  ara 
Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebufo  plagamque  ferenti 
Occupat  OS  fiammis  :  illi  ingens  barba  reluxit, 
Nidoremque  ambufta  dedit.  'jEri.  xii.  298. 

E  qual  tauro  ferito,  il  fuo  dolore 
Verfo  mugghiando  e  fofpirando  fuore. 

G'lerufal.  cant.  4.  ft.  i. 
It  would  however  be  too  auftere  to  banifh  altoge- 
ther ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem.    This  poem 
doth  not  always  foar  above  the  clouds  :  it  admits  great 
variety  ;  and  upon  occafion  can  defcend  even  to  tlie 
ground  without  finking.    In  its  more  familiar  tones,  a 
ludicrous  fcene  may  be  introduced  without  improprie- 
ty.   This  is  done  by  Virgil  *  in  a  foot-race  :  the  cir-  * 
cumftances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  ludicroUs  part,/'''' ^' 
are  copied  from  Homer  f .    After  a  fit  of  merfiinent,  t  ^^'-''^>  ^^ii-' 
we  are,  it  is  true,  the  lefs  difpoied  to  the  ferious  and  ''''i'' 
fublime  :  but  then,  a  ludicrous  fcene,  by  unbending 
the  mind  from  fevere  application  to  more  interetting 
fubjeds,  may  prevent  fatigue,  and  prefcrve  our  reliih 


entire. 

RESEN,  (Mofes)  ;  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  built  by 
Nimrod  ;  thought  to  be  the  Lar'ijfa  of  Xenophon  ; 
which  fee.  But  as  'Larlffa  is  a  name  in  imitation  of  a 
Greek  city  ;  and  as  there  were  no  Greek  cities,  con- 
fequently  no  Lar'ijfa  in  Affyria,  before  Alexander  the 
Great ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  a/icing  of  what 
city  thofe  were  the  ruins  they  faw,  the  Affyrians  mioht 
anfwer,  Lareferi,  "  Of  Re/en  ;"  which  word  Xenophon 
expreffed  by  Larijfa^  a  more  familiar  found  to  a  Greek 
ear,  (Wells). 

RESENTMENT,  means  a  ftrong  perception  of 
good  or  ill,  generally  a  deep  fenfe  of  injury,  and  may  be 
diftinguifhed  into  anger  and  revenge.  '*  By  anger  (fays 
Archdeacon  Paley),  I  mean  the  pain  we  fuffer  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  or  affront,  with  the  ufual  effefts  of 
that  pain  upon  ourfelves.  By  revenge,  the  inflitling 
of  pain  upon  the  perfon  who  has  injured  or  offended 


parterre  or  flower-plot.  A  garden,  therefore,  if  not  of  us,  farther  than  the  juft  ends  of  puniifhment  or  repara 
great  extent,  admits  not  diffimilar  emotions ;  and  in  tion  require.  Anger  prompts  to  revenge  ;  but  it  is 
ornamenting  a  fmall  garden,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  to    poffible  to  fufpend  the  effect  when  we  cannot  altoge- 


confine  it  to  a  fingle  txpreffion.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
a  landfcape  ought  alfo  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle  ex- 
preffion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that 
if  the  fubjedt  be  gay,  every  figure  ought  to  contribute 
to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafoning,  that 
a  garden  near  a  great  city  ought  to  have  an  air  of  foli- 
tude.  The  folitarinefs,  again,  of  a  wafte  country  ought 
to  be  contrafted  in  forming  a  garden  ;  no  temples,  no 
Qbfcure  walks  ;  but  jets  d'eau^  cafcades,  obje(9:s  atilive, 
gay,  and  fplendid. ,  Nay,  fuch  a  garden  fliould  in  fome 
meafure  avoid  imitating  nature,  by  taking  on  an  ex- 
Iraordinaiy  appearance  of  regularity  and  art,  to  fiiow 
the  bufy  hand  of  man,  which  in  a  wafte  country  has  a 
fine  effeft  by  contraft. 

Wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable  mixture 


ther  quell  the  principle.  We  are  bound  alfo  to  endea- 
vour to  qualify  and  correft  the  principle  it  ■  elf.  Sr> 
that  our  duty  requires  two  different  applications  of  the 
mind  :  and  for  that  reafon  anger  and  revenge  Ihould  be 
confidercd  feparately."    See  Revenge. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  an  adlion  or  claufe 
whereby  fomething  is  referved,  or  fecuredto  o.ie's  felL 
Mental  Reseri^atioa',  a  propofition  whicli,  ftriftly 
taken,  and  according  to  the  natural  import  of  tiie  terms, 
is  falfe  ;  but,  if  qualified  by  fomething  concealed  in  the 
mind,  becomes  true. 

Mctital  refervationa  are  the  great  refuge  of  religious 
hypocrites,  who  ufe  them  to  accommodate  their  con- 
fciences  with  their  iuterefts :  the  Jefuits  are  zealous  ad- 
vocates for  mental  refervations  ;  yet  are  they  real  lies, 
as  including  an  intention  to  deceive. 

M  2  RESERVE, 
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RESERVE,  in  lav/,  th«  fame  with  yefervatlon,  See 
Reservation. 

Body  of  RnssurF,  or  Corps  de  P.  .■■snitrf:,  in  military  af- 
the  third  or  laft  line  of  an  anny,  drawn  iip  for 
battle;  fo  called  beca'ife  tbcy  art  referved  to  fuftain  the 
relt  as  occahon  requires,  and  not  to  engage  but  in  cale 
of  neceffit.y. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place  where  water  is  coUedled  and 
referved,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  diilant  places 
through  pipes,  or  fupply  a  fountain  or  jet  d'cau. 

RESET,  in  law,  the  receiving  or  harbouring  an 
outlawed  perfon.    See  Outlawry. 
Reset  of  Theft,  in  Scots  law.   See  Law,  no  clxxxvi. 

RESIDENCE,  in  the  canon  and  common  law,  the 
abode  of  a  perfon  or  incum.bent  upon  his  benefice  ;  and 
j^is  affiduity  in  attending  on  the  fame. 

RESIDENT,  a  pubhc  miniftei-,  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  at  a  foreign  court. 

They  are  a  clafs  of  public  minifters  inferior  to  ara- 
baiTadors  or  envoys  ;  but,  like  them,  are  uvider  the 
prote&ion  of  the  law  of  nations. 

RESIDUE,  the  remainder  or  balance  of  an  account, 
debt,  or  obligation. 

RESIGNATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  impli- 
cit fubmiffion  of  ourfelvcs,  or  of  fomething  we  poffefs, . 
to  the  will  of  another.     In  a  religious  fenfe  it  fignifies 
a  perFedf  fubmiffion,  without  difcontcnt,  to  the  will  of 
God.    See  Moral  Philosophy,  119. 

RESIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  vifcid  juice  oozing  either 
fpontaneoufly,  or  by  incifion,  from  feveral  trees,  as  the 
pine,  fir,  &c. —  A  premium  for  feveral  years  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  London  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts, 
&c.  for  difcovering  a  mode  of  reducing  the  inflammable 
quality  of  refin,  fo  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  pinpofes  of  ma- 
king candles;  but  no  fuch  difcovery  has  yet  been  made. 
Klaftic  Resin.  See  Caoutchouc. 
Gum  Resin,  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  See  Phar- 
macy, n''  38. 

Red  Gum  Resin,  is  procured  from  the  red  gum  tree, 
©r  eucalyptus  refinifera  ;  a  tree  fo  large  and  lofty  as  to 
exceed  in  fize  the  Englifh  oak.  I'he  wood  of  the  tree 
is  brittle,  and  of  httle  ufc  but  for  firewood,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  refinoiis  gum  it  contains.  The  tree 
is  diftinguiflied  by  having  pedunculated  flowers,  and  an 
acute  or  pointed  conical  calyptra.  To  obtain  the  juice 
from  this  tree  incifions  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  it, 
and  fometimes  upwards  of  60  gallons  of  red  refinous 
juice  have  been  obtained  from  one  of  them.  "  When 
this  juice  is  dried,  it  becomes  a  very  powerful  aftrin- 
gent  gura-refin,  of  a  red  colour,  much  referabling  that 
known  in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  kino,  and,  for  all 
medical  purpofes,  fully  as  efficacious.  Mr  White  ad- 
miniftered  it  to  a  great  number  of  patients  in  the  dy- 
{entery,  which  prevailed  much  foon  after  the  landing 
ef  the  convidls,  and  in  no  one  inftance  found  it  to  faiL 
This  gum-refin  diffolves  almoft  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
v/ine,  to  which  it  gives  a  blood-red  tinfture.  Water 
diffolves  about  one  fixth  part  only,  and  the  watery  folu- 
tion  is  of  a  bright  red.  Both  thefe  folutions  are  jjtjwer- 
£uUy  allringent." 

Telloiv  Gum  Resin,  is  procured  from  the  yellow  re- 
ffn  tree,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Englifli  walnut  tree. 
The  properties  of  this  refin  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the 


moft  fragrant  fealfnms.  It  exudes  from  the  bark  fpofl-  R-^rinnuj,. 
taneouily,  but  move  readily  if  incifions  are  made.  The 
colour  of  it  is  yellow,  and  at  full  it  is  fluid ;  but  after 
being  infpiffated  in  the  fun,  it  becomes  lolid.  When 
burnt  on  hot  coals,  it  fmells  like  a  mixture  of  balfam 
of  Tolu  and  benzoin,  approaching  fomcwhat  to  fl;orax. 
"  It  is  perfeftly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  in  wa-  Ihld, 
ter,  nor  even  in  effential  oil  of  turpentine,  unlefs  it  be 
digefted  in  a  ftrong  heat.  The  varnifh  which  it  makes 
with  either  is  very  weak,  and  of  little  ufe.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  Mr  White  has  found 
it,  in  many  cafes,  a  good  pe6l'oral  medicine?,  and  very 
balfamic.  It  is  not  obtainable  in  fo-gieat  abundance  as 
the  red  gum  produced  by  the  eucalyptus  refinifera. 
The  plant  which  produces  the  yellow  gum  feems  to  be 
perfectly  unknown  to  botaniils,  but  Mr  White  has  com- 
municated no  fpecimens  by  which  its  genus  or  eveu 
clafs  could  be  determined." 

RESINOUS  electricity,  is  that  kind  of  elec- 
tricity whigh  is  produced  by  exciting  bodies  of  the  re- 
finous kind,  and  which  is  generally  negative.  See  E- 
hi.CTRic\TY  paf/im. 

RESISTANCE,  or  Resisting  Force^  in  philofo- 
phy,  denotes,  in  general,.  a:ny  power  which  afts  in  an 
oppofite  direftion  to  another,  fo  as  to  deffroy  or  di- 
minifh  its  effeft.  See  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
and  Pneumatics.  i 

Of  all  the  refiitances  of  bodies  to  each,  there  is  un-  Irnportam 
doubtedly  none  of  greater  importance  than  the  re-Pj^^^^* 
fiftance  or  reaftion  of  fluids.  It  is  here  that  we^^^* 
muff  look  for  a  theory  of  naval  architedlure,,  for  the 
impulfe  of  the  air  is  our  moving  power,  and  this  muft 
be  modified  fo  as  to  produce  every  motion  we  want 
by  the  form  and  difpofition  of  our  fails  ;  and 
it  is  the  refifl;ance  of  the  water  which  mull  be  over- 
come, that  the  fliip  may  proceed  in  her  courfe  ;  and 
this  raufl:  alfo  be  modified  to  our  purpofe,  that  the  fliip 
may  not  drive  hke  a  log  to  leeward,  but  on  the  con- 
trary may  ply  to  windward,  that  {he  may  anfwer  her 
helm  brilldy,  and  that  file  may  be  eafy  in  all  her  mo- 
tions on  the  furface  of  the  troublfd  ocean.  Tlie  im- 
pulfe of  wind  and  water  makes  them  ready  and  inde- 
fatigable fervants  in  a  thoufand  fiiapes  for  driving  our 
machines ;  and  we  fhould  lofe  much  of  their  fervice 
did  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  aftion : 
they  would  fometimes  become  ten-ible  mailers,  if  y^rt 
did  not  fall  upon  methods  of  eluding  or  foftening  their 
attacks.  ^ 

We  cannot  refufe  the  ancients  a  confiderable  know-  xke  anci 
ledge  of  this  fubjeft.    It  was  equally  interefting  to  them  ents  wer 
as  to  us  ;  and  we  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the  naval '^  '^'^''^'■^^JE 
exertions  of  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  and  of  Rome,  ^^^'"tions  ^^j^^^^, 
which  have  not  been  furpaffed  by  any  thing  of  niodera  vvuh  it. 
date,  without  believing  that  they  poffeffed  much  pi-ac- 
tical  and  experimental  knowledge  of  this  fubjedl.  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  poffeffed  by  them  in  a  ftri£l  and 
fyftematic  form,  as  it  is  now  taught  by  our  mathema- 
ticians; but  the  mafler-builders,  in  their  dockyards,  did 
undoubtedly  exercife  their  genius  in  comparing  the 
forms  of  their  fineft  fiiips,  and  in,  marking  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  form  and  dimenfion  which  were  in  fa^ 
accompanied  with  the  defirable  properties  of  a  fliip, 
and  thus  framing  to  themfelves  maxims  of  naval  archi- 
tecture in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  now.    For  we 

believe 
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RP,ee.  ^jellcve  that  eur  naval  architedls  are  not  dil^ofed  to 
grant  that  they  have  profited  much  by  all  the  labours 
of  the  mathematicians.  But  the  ancients  had  not  made 
any  great  progrefs  in  the  phylicomathematical  fcieneesi 
which  coi>fift  chiefly  in  the  application  of  calculus  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  this  branch  they  could 
make  none,  becaufe  they  had  not  the  means  of  invefti- 
gation.  A  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  aftions  of 
'  fluids  is  accefiible  only  to  tliofe  who  are  familiarly 
J  acquainted  with  the  fluxionary  mathematics;  and  with- 
(ven  out  this  key  there  is  no  admittance.  Even  when  pof- 
ierfe6t  ^'^^'^^  '^^^  guide,  our  progrels  has  been  very  flow, 
l^^j*^,  '  hcfitating,  and  devious  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
^  to  eftablifh  any  fet  of  dodtrines  which  are  fufceptible 
of  an  eafy  and  confident  application  to  the  arts  of  hfe. 
L  If  we  have  advanced  farther  than  the  ancients,  it  is  be- 
1  caufe  we  have  come  after  them,  and  have  profited  by 
I  ,  their  labours,  and  even  by  their  miftakes. 
Rj.yy.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  the  firll  (as  far  as  we  can  re- 
fcft  ap-colle£l)  who  attempted  to  make  the  motions  and  ac- 
i-a-  trons  of  fluids  the  fubjeft  of  mathematical  difcufliorr. 
fttics  ^.jjg  jjj^j  invented  the  method  of  fluxions  long  before 
he  engaged  in  his  phyfical  refearches  ;  and  he  proceeded 
m.  Xhti&  fud  matheji  facem  pr<£ferente.  Yet  even  with  this 
guide  he  was  often  obliged  to  grope  his  way,  and 
to  try  various  bye-paths,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  legitimate  'theory.  Having  exerted  all  his  powers 
'in  eftablifliing  a  theory  of  the  lunar  motions,  he  was 
-  obliged  to  reft  contented  with  an  approximation  in- 
ftead  of  a  perfeft  iblution  of  the  problem  which  afcer- 
tains  the  motions  of  three  bodies  m,utually  afting  on 
ilties  each  other.  This  convinced  him  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  expeft  an  accurate  inveitigation  of  the  motions  and 
in  aftions  of  fluids,  where  millions  of  unfeen  particles 
combine  their  influence.  He  therefore  cafl;  about  to 
find  fome  particular  cafe  of  the  problem  which  would 
admit  of  an  accurate  determination,  and  at  the  fame 
time  furnifli  clrcumfl:ances  of  analogy  or  refemblance 
fufficiently  numerous  for  giving  limiting  cafes,  which 
fhould  include  between  them  thofe  other  cafes  that  did 
not  admit  of  this  accurate  invelblgation.  And  thus, 
by  knowing  the  limit  to  which  the  cafe  propofed  did 
approximate,  and  the  circumftance  which  regulated  the 
approximation,  many  ufeful  propofitions  might  be  de- 
duced for  direding  us  in  the  application  of  thefe  doc- 
trines to  the  arts  of  life. 
,po-  He  therefore  figured  to  himfelf  a  hypothetical  col- 
leftion  of  matter  which  poflefied  the  charafterittic  pro- 
s''' perty  of  fluidity,  viz.  the  quiiqudverfum  propagation 
of  prefl'ure,  and  the  moft  perfeft  intermobility  (pardon 
the  uncouth  term)  of  parts,  and  which  formed  a  phy. 
fical  whole  or  aggregate,  whofe  parts  were  coniiefted 
by  mechanical  forces,  determined  both  in  degree  and 
in  diredtion,  and  fuch  as  rendered  the  determination  of 
certain  important  circumftances  of  their  motion  fufcep- 
tible of  precife  invefl:Igation.  And  he  congluded,  that 
the  laws  which  he  fliould  difcover  in  thefe  motions  mult 
have  a  great  analogy  with  the  laws  of  the  motions  of 
real  fluids  :  And  irom  this  hypothefis  he  deduced  a  fe- 
ries  of  propofitions,  which  form  the  bafis  of  almoft  all 
the  theories  of  the  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  fluids  which 
have  been  off^'red  to  the  public  fince  his  time, 
h  does  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  refults  of  this 
theory  agree  but  ill  with  experiment,  and  that,  in  the 
sxiie-  ""^^y     ivhich  it  has  been  zeahujly  projecuud  by  Jubfequmt 
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mnthemntUtani,  h  proceeds  oa  princlplea  or  alTumptiona  R^fiifanfe-, 

which  are  not  only  gratuitous,  but  even  falfe.    But  it   ^ 

affords  fuch  a  beautiful  appl  icatiou  of  geometry  and 
calculus,  that  mathematicians  have  been  as  it  were  faf- 
cinated  by  it,  and  have  publillied  lyftems  fo  elegant 
and  fo  extenfiyely  applicable,  that  one  cannot  help  la- 
menting that  the  foundation  is  fo  fiimfy.  John  Ber- 
noulli's theory,  in  his  differtation  on  the  communiciii- 
•  tion  of  motion,  and  Bouguer's  in  his  Traiie  du  Nainre, 
and  in  his  Theonedu  Mariceuvrj  et  dela  Mature  des  Vatf. 
feau\ ,  muil  ever  be  confidered  as  among  the  nneft  fpe- 
cimcns  of  phyficomathematical  fcience  which  the  world 
has  feen.  And,  with  all  its.imperfeftions,  this  theory  g^^^  f^^ 
ftill  furnifl»es  (as  was  expedted  by  its  illuftrious  author)  [i.y  i<,  ftiu  * 
many  pi-opofitions  of  immenfe  pradical  ufc,  they  be-  v.ry  cot.Qc 
ing  the  limits  to  which  the  real  phenomena  of  the  im-^^"^^^'^* 
pulfe.and  refifl;ance  of  fluids  really  approximate.  So 
that  when  the  law  by  which  th'e  phenomena  deviate 
from  the  theory  is  once  determined  by  a  well  chofen 
feries  of  experiments,  this  hypothetical  theory  becomes 
almoft  as  valuable  as  a  true  one.  And  we  may  add, 
that  although  Mr  d'Alembert,  by  treading  warily  in 
the  fteps  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  another  route,  lias 
difcovered  a  geimine  and  unexceptionalsle  theory,  the 
procefs  of  inveftigatian  is  fo  inti-icate,  requiring  every 
finefle  of  the  moft  abitrufe  analyfis,  and  the  fin5  equa- 
tions ai-e  fo  complicated,  that  even  their  moft  expert 
author  has  not  been  able  to  deduce  more  than  one 
fimple  propofition  (v/liich  too  was  difcovered  by  Da- 
niel Bernoulli  by  a  n\ore  fimple  procefs)  which  can  be 
appUed  to  any  ufe.  The  hypothetical  theory  of  New- 
ton, therefore,  continues  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all 
our  pradical  knowledge  of  tlie  fubjed. 

We  ftiall  therefore  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  fhoi  t 
view  of  the  theory,  and  the  manner  of  applying  it.  We 
ftiall  then  fliow  its  defeds  (all  of  which  were  pointed 
out  by  its  great  author),  and  give  an  hiftorical  account 
of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  amend 
it  or  to  fubftitute  another;  in  all  which  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  fliow,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  the  lead,  and 
pointed  out  every  path  which  others  have  taken,  if  we 
except  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  d'Alembert ;  and  w^e  fliall 
give  an  account  of  the  chief  fets  of  experiments  which- 
•  have  been  made  on  this  important  fubjed,  in  the  hopes 
of  eftablifliing  an  empirical  theory,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed with  confidence  in  the  ai-ts  of  life. 

We  know  by  experience  tliat  force  muft  be  applied  y,  ^ 
to  a  body  in  order  that  it  may  move  through  a  fluid,  ,.efi^>a'''™' 
fuch  as  air  or  water;  and  that  a  body  projeded  with  as  here  ap* 
any  velocity  is  gradually  retarded  in  its  motion,  and^'l'^'^.  e^^- 
generally  brought  to  reft.      The  analogy  of  nature  P''^'"'^'^ 
makes  us  imagine  that  thei-e  is  a  force  ading  in  the 
oppofite  diredion,  or  oppofing  the  motion,  and  that 
this  force  rcfides  in,  or  is  exerted  by,  the  fluid.  And 
the  phenomena  refemble  thofe  which  accompany  the 
known  refiftance  of  adive  beings,  fuch  as  animals.  There- 
fore we  give  to  this  fuppofed  force  the  metaphorical 
name  of  Resistance.  'We  alfo  know  that  a  fluid  ii> 
motion  will  hurry  a  foKd  body  along  with  the  ftream,- 
and  that  it  requires  force  to  maintain  it  in  its  place.. 
A  fimilar  analogy  makes  us  fuppofe  that  the  fluid  exerts- 
force,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  an  adive  being  im- 
pels the  body  before  him ;  therefore  we  call  this  the 
Impulsion  of  a  Fluid.  And  as  our  knowledge  of  nature 
inlorms-  us  that  the  mutual  adions  of  bodies  are  iii 
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Rpfiflance  every  cafe  equal  and  oppofite,  and  that  the  obfei-ved 

  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indication,  charciikriftic, 

and  meafure,  of  the  changing  force,  the  forces  are  the 
fame  (whether  we  call  them  impulhons  or  refiftances) 
Avhen  the  relative  motions  are  the  fame,  and  therefore 
•depend  entirely  on  thefe  relative  motions.  The  force, 
therefore,  which  is  necelfary  for  keeping  a  body  irn- 
moveable  in  a  ftream  of  water,  flowing  with  a  certain 
velocity,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  required  for  moving 
this  body  with  this  velocity  through  ilagnant  water. 
To  any  one  who  admits  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  fun,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  neither  obferve  nor 
reafon  from  a  cafe  of  a  body  moving  through  ftill  wa- 
ter, nor  of  a  ftream  of  water  prefllng  upon  or  impelling 
a  quiefccnt  body. 
•  A  body  in  motion  appears  te  be  refifted  by  a  ftag- 
nant  fluid,  becaufe  it  is  a  law  of  mechanical  nature  that 
force  mufl.  be  employed  in  order  to  put  any  body  in 
motion.  Now  the  body  cannot  move  fonvard  without 
putting  the  contiguous  fluid  in  motion,  and  force  muft 
be  employed  for  producing  this  motion.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  quiefcent  body  is  impelled  by  a  ftream  of  fluid, 
becaufe  the  motion  of  the  contiguous  fluid  is  diminiih- 
ed  by  this  folid  obftacle  ;  the  refiftance,  therefore,^  or 
impulfe,  no  way  differs  froin  the  ordinary  communica- 
tions of  motion  among  folid  bodies. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  therefore,  begins  his  theory  of  the 
refifl^nce  and  impulie  of  fluids,  by  fekaing  a  cafe 
where,  although  he  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain  the  mo- 


Sir  Ifaac 
Isle  wr  on 
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of  the  curves  dcfcrlbed  by  the  correfpondlng  bodies,  Refiflan«t 
will  have  the  fame  ratio  with  the  diftances  of  the  par^  » 
ticks.  The  curves  defcribed  by  the  correfponding  bodies 
will  therefore  be  fimilar,  the  velocities  will  be  propor- 
tional, and  the  bodies  will  be  ftmilarly  fituated  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  moment,  and  expofed  to  the  aftion  of 
ftmihu"  and  Umilarly  fituated  centripetal  or  centrifugal 
forces;  and  this  will  again  produce  fimilar  motions  du- 
ring the  next  moment,  and  lb  on  for  ever.  All  this  is 
evident  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
doftrines  of  currilineal  motions,  as  delivered  in  tlie 
tlieory  of  phyfical  aftronomy.  r» 

From  this  fundamental  propofition,  it  clearly  follows,  C«nle.  ^ 
that  if  two  fimilar  bodies,  having  their  homologous^^^^^^^  | 
lines  proportional  to  thofe  of  the  two  fyftems,  be  hmi-fromit.  1 
larly  projefted  among  the  bodies  of  thofe  two  fyftems  | 
with  any  velocities,  they  will  produce  fimilar. motions  in  I 
the  two  fyftems,  and  will  themfelves  continue  to  move  | 
fimilarly ;  and  therefore  will,  in  every  fubfequent  moment,  | 
fuffer  fimilar  diminutions  or  retardations.  If  the  initial  I 
velocities  of  projeftion  be  the  fame,  but  the  denfities.  of  | 
the  two  fyftems,  that  is,  the  quantities  of  matter  con-  |i 
tained  in  an  equai  bulk  or  extent,  be  different,  it  is  evi-  IJ 
dent  that  the  quantities  of  motion  produced  in  the  two  f 
fyftems  in  the  fame  time  will  be  pu-oportipnal  to  the  den-  ( 
fities  ;  and  if  the  denfities  are  the  fame,  and  uniform  in  | 
each  fyftem,  the  quantities  of  motion  produced  will  be 
the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  becaufe  the  motion 


as 

communicated  to  each  correfponding  body  will  be  pro 
tvvo  fy Items,. Jo themfelves  which  are  produced  in  the  particles  of    portional  to  the  velocity  communicated,  that  is,  to  the 
fimilar  in    ^  contiguous  fluid,  he  can  tell  precifely  their  mutual  ra-    velocity  of  the  impelhng  body  ;  and  the  number  of 


their  parts, 
and  each  tlOS. 
pait  ha- 
vini;  a  con 
flam  ratio 
■to  each. 
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He  fuppofes  two  fyftems  of  bodies  fuch,  that  each 
body  of  the  firft  ia  fimilar  to  a  correfponding  body  of 
the  fecond,  and  that  each  is  to  each  in  a  conftant  ratio. 
He  alfo  fuppofes  them  to  be  fimilarly  fituated,  that  is, 
at  the  angles  of  fimilar  figures,  and  that  the  homologous 
lines  of  thefe  figures  are  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  dia- 
meters of  the  bodies.  He  fai  ther  fuppofes,  that  they 
attraft  or  repel  each  other  in  fimilar  direftions,  and 
that  the  accelerating  connefling  forces  are  alfo  propor- 
tional ;  that  is,  the  forces  in  the  one  fyftem  are  to  the 
correfponding  forces  in  the  other  fyftem  in  a  eonftant  ra- 
tio, and  that,  in  each  fyftem  taken  apart,  the  forces  are 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  direftly,  and  as  die  dia- 
meters  of  the  correfponding  bodies,  or  their  diftances, 
inverfely. 

This' being  tlie  cafe,  it  legitimately  follows,  that  if 
the  fimilar  fimilar  parts  of  the  two  fyftems  are  put  into  fimilar  mo- 
parts  being  tions,  in  any  given  inftant,  they  will  continue  to  move 
put  in  mo.  fjmiUrly,  each  correfpondent  body  defcribing  fimilar 
curves,  with  proportional  velocities  :  For  the  bodies  be- 
ing fimilarly  fituated,  the  forces  which  aft  on  a  body  in 
one  A'ftem,  arifing  from  the  combination  of  any  number 
of  adjoining  particles,  will  have  the  fame  diredlion  with 
the  force  afting  on  the  correfponding  body  in  the  other 
fvftem,  arifing  from  the  combined  aftion  of  the  fimilar 
and  fimilarly  diredcd  forces  of  the  adjoining  correfpon- 
.dent  bodies  of  the  other  fyftem ;  and  thefe  compound 
forces  will  have  the  fame  ratio  with  the  fimple  forces 
which  conftitute  them,  and  will  be  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities  direftly,  and  as  the  diftances,  or  any  ho- 
mologous lines  inverfely  ;  and  therefore  the  chords  of 
curvature,  having  the  diredion  of  the  centripetal  or 
ccatiifugal  forces,  and  fimilarly  iucliiicd  to  the  tangents 


fimilarly  fituated  particles  which  will  be  agitated  will  | 
alfo  be  proportional  to.  this  velocity.  Therefore,  the  1 
whole  quantities  of  motion  produced  in  the  fame  mo-  | 
ment  of  time  will  be  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  i| 
velocities.  And  laftly,  if  the  denfities  of  the  two  fyf-  | 
terns  are  uniform,  or  the  fame  through  the  whole  ex-  | 
tent  of  the  fyftems,  the  number  of  particles  impelled  | 
by  fimilar  bodies  will  be  as  the  furfaces  of  thefe  | 
bodies.  | 
Now  the  diminutions  of  the  motions  of  the  projefted  1 
bodies  are  (by  Newton's  third  law  of  motion)  equal  to  | 
the  motions  produced  in  the  fyftems;  and  thefe  diminu-  i 
tions  are  the  meafures  of  what  are  called  the  refiftances  | 
oppofed  to  the  motions  of  the  proje£led  bodies.  There-  | 
fore,  combining  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  refiftances  | 
are  proportional  to  the  fimilar  furfaces  of  the  moving  | 
bodies,  to  the  denfities  of  the  fyftems  through  which  the  | 
motions  are  performed,  and  to  the  fquares  of  the  velo-  | 
cities,  jointly.  _  _  i.> 

We  cannot  form  to  ourfelves  any  dIftinA  notion  of^^^^^^^^  ) 
a  fluid,  otherwife  than  as  a  fyftem  of  fmall  bodies,  or  aVvaei 
colleftlon  of  particles,  fimilarly  or  fymmetrlcally  arran- of  fmall 
ged,  the  centres  of  each  being  fituated  in  the  angles  of  bo.liej  fin 
regular  folids.    We  muft  form  this  notion  of  it,  whe-^^^iy  ar- 
thcr  we  fuppofe,  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  particles  are'^"^*^  ' 
little  globules  in  mutual  contad,  or,  with  the  partlfans 
of  corpufcular  attradions  and  repulfions,  we  fuppofe 
the  particles  kept  at  a  diftaiice  from  each  other  by 
means  of  thefe  attradions  and  repulfions  mutually  ba- 
lancing each  other.    In  this  laft  cafe,  no  other  arrange- 
ment is  confiftent  with  a  quiefcent  equilibrium  :  and  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  evident,  from  tlie  theory  of  curvilineal  , 
motions,  that  the  agitations  of  the  particles  will  always  ; 
be  futli,  that  the  couucCling  foices,  in  adual  exertion, 

will 
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efiftance.will  be  prcportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  di- 
■v~~"  reftly,  and  to  the  chords  of  curvature  haviag  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces  inverfely. 

From  thcfe  premifes,  therefore,  we  deduce,  in  the 
ftri<Sleft  manner,  the  demonftration  of  the  leading  theo- 
rem of  the  refiftance  and  impulfe  of  fluids  ;  namely, 

rft'kw  f'fPROP.  I.  The  refiftanccs,  and  (by  the  third  law  of  mo- 
fifl-       tion),  the  impulfions  of  fluids  on  fimilar  bodies,  are 
EC,  &c,       proportional  to  the  furfaces  of  the  folid  bodies,  to  the 
denfities  of  the  fluids,  and  to  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities, jointly. 

We  muft  now  obferve,  that  when  we  fuppofe  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fluid  to  be  in  mutual  contaft,  we  may  ei- 
ther fuppofe  them  claftic  or  unelafliic.  The  motion 
communicated  to  the  colleftion  of  eiafl:ic  pai-acles  muft 
be  double  of  what  the  fame  body,  moving  in  the  fame 
manner,  would  communicate  to  the  particles  of  an  un- 
elaftic  fluid.  The  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  elaftic  fluids 
muft  therefore  be  double  of  thofe  of  unelaftic  fluids. — 
But  we  muft  caution  our  readers  not  to  judge  of  the 
elalficity  of  fluids  by  their  fenfible  compreiTibility.  A 
diamond  is  incomparably  more  elaftic  than  the  finell  foot- 
ball, though  not  comprefllble  in  any  fenfible  degree. — 
It  remains  to  be  decided,  by  well  chofen  experiments, 
whether  water  be  not  as  elaftic  as  air.  If  we  fuppofe, 
with  Bofcovich,  the  particles  of  perfedl  fluids  to  be  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  we  ftiall  find  it  difiicult  to 
conceive  a  fluid  void  of  elafticity.  We  hope  that  the 
theory  of  their  impulfe  and  refiftance  will  fuggeft  ex- 
periments which  will  decide  this  queftion,  by  pointing 
out  what  ought  to  be  the  abfohite  impulfe  or  refiftance 
jn  either  cafe.  And  thus  the  fundamental  propofition 
of  the  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  fluids,  taken  in  its  pro- 
per meaning,  is  fufceptible  of  a  rigid  demonfl:ration,  re- 
lative to  the  only  diftinft  notion  that  we  can  form  of  the 
internal  conftitution  of  a  fluid.  W e  lay,  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning  ;  namely,  that  the  impulfe  or  refiftance  of 
fluids  is  a  prefture,  oppofed  and  meafured  by  another 
prelTure,  fuch  as  a  pound  weight,  the  force  of  a  fpring, 
the  preflure  of  the  atmpfphere,  and  the  hke.  And  we 
apprehend  that  it  would  'be  very  difiicult  to  find  any 
legitimate  demonftration  of  this  leading  propofition  dif- 
ferent from  this,  which  we  have  now  borrowed  from 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Prop.  23,  B.  II.  Princip.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  prolix  and  even  circuitous  :  but 
in  all  the- attempts  made  by  his  commentators  and  their 
copyifts  to  fmiplify  it,  we  fee  great  defects  of  logical 
argument,  or  affumption  of  principles,  which  are  not 
only- gratuitous,  but  inadmiffible.  We  ftiall  have  occa- 
fion,  as  we  proceed,  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe  defedlg  ; 
and  doubt  not  but  the  illuftrious  author  of  this  demon- 
ftration hadexercifed  his  uncommon  patience  and  fagacity 
in  fimilar  attempts,  and  was  diflatisfied  with  them  all. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  t^III  be  proper  to 
3ri!»ke  a  general  remark,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
difcuflion.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  univerfal  experience, 
that  every  aftion  of  a  body  on  others  is  accompanied  by 
an  equal  and  contrary  re-a£lion  ;  and  fince  all  that  wt 
can  demonftrate  concerning  the  refiftance  of  bodies  du- 
ring their  motions  through  fluids  proceeds  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  (the  refiftance  of  jthe  body  being  ajfumcd  as 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  fum  of  motions  communicated 
to  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  eftimated  in  the  diredirion 
of  the  bodies  motion),  we  are  infetled  to  proceed  in  the 
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contrary  ordter,  and  to  confider  the  impulfions  which  Refiftance. 
each  of  the  particles  of  fluid  exerts  on  the  body  at  reft,  ^— ^ 
as  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  motion  which  the  body 
would  communicate  to  that  particle  if  the  fluid  were  at 
reft,  and  the  body  were  moving  equally  fwift  in  the  op- 
pofite diredlion.  And  therefore  the  whole  impulfion 
of  the  fluid  muft  be  conceived  as  the  meafure  of  the  whole 
motion  which  the  body  would  thws  communicate  to  the 
fluid.  Itmuft  therefore  be  alfo  confidered  as  themeafurcof 
the  refiftance  which  the  body,  moving  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity, would  fuftain  from  the  fluid.  When,  therefore, 
we  fliall  demonftirate  any  thing  concerning  the  impuHion 
of  a  flaid,  eftimated  in  the  direftion  of  its  motion,  we 
muft  confider  it  as  demonft;rated  concerning  the  refift- 
ance of  a  quiefcent  fluid  to  the  motion  of  that  body, 
having  the  fame  velocity  in  the  oppofite  direftion.  The 
determination  o^  thefe  impulfions  being  much  eafier 
than  the  determination  of  the  motions  communicated 
by  the  body  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  this  method 
will  be  followed  in  moft  of  the  fubfequent  difcuflion s. 

Tlie  general  propofition  already  delivered  is  by  no 
means  fufficient  for  explaining  the  vai-ious  important 
phenomena  obferved  in  the  mutual  aftions  of  fohds  and 
fluids.  In  particular,  it  gives  us  no  afliftance  in  afcer- 
taining  the  modifications  of  this  refiftance  or  impulfe,, 
which  depend  on  the  fliape  of  the  body  and  the  incli- 
nation of  its  impelled  or  refifted  furface  to  the  direftlon 
of  the  motion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  found  another  hy- 
pothefis  neceflary  ;  namely,  that  the  fluid  fhould  be  fo 
extremely  rare  that  the  diftance  of  the  particles  may  be 
incomparably  greater  than  their  diameters.  This  addi- 
tional condition  is  neceffary  for  conlklering  their  aftions 
as  fo  many  feparate  coUifions  or  impulfians  on  the  folid 
body.  Each  particle  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  abun- 
dant room  to  rebound,  orotherwife  efcape,. after  having 
made  its  ftroke,  without  fenfibly  aff'efting  the  fituations 
and  motions  of  the  particles  which  have  not  yet  made 
their  ftroke  :  and  the  motion  muft  be  fo  fwift  as  not 
to  give  time  for  the  fenfible  exertion  of  their  mutual 
forces  of  attractions  and  repulfions. 

Keeping  thefe  conditions  in  mind,  we  may  proceed 
to  determine  the  impulfions  made  by  a  fluid  on  furfaces. 
of  every  kind  :  And  the  moft- convenient  method  to 
purfue  in  this  determination,  is  to  compare  them  all  ei- 
ther with  the  impulfe  which  the  fame  furface  would  re- 
ceive from  the  fluid  impinging  on  it  perpendicularly,  or 
with  the  impulfe  which  the  fame  fiream  of  Jluid  would 
make  when  coming  perpendicularly  on  a  furface  ef  fuch 
extent  as  to  occupy  the  whole  ftream.  ^ 

It  will  greatly  abbrevlate-language,  if  we  make  ufepgrms  es*- 
of  a  few  terms  in  an  appropriated  fenfe.  plained. 

By  -a.  fiream,  we  fliall  mean  a  quantity  of  fluid  moving 
in  one  direction,  that  is,  each  particle  moving  in  paral- 
lei  lines  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  fl;ream  is  a  hue  perpen- 
dicular to  all  thefe  parallels. 

A  filament  means  a  portion  of  this  ftream  of  very 
fmall  breadth,  and  it  coiififts  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
particles  ^following  one  another  in  the  fame  direftion^ 
and  fucceflively  impinging  on,  or  gUding  along,  the  fur- 
face of  the  folid  body. 

H\\t  laf;  of  any  fm-face 'expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid, 
is  that  portion  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ftream, 
which  is  covered  or  protefted  from  the  action  of  the 
ftream  by  the  fiiiface  expofid  to  its  impulfe.  Thus  the 
bafe  of  a  fphtve  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid  is  its  great 
2  ciidei.,. 


If 

then 
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Hefiflance.  circle,  ^yhofe  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  ftt  eam 

s  BC  (fig.  I.)  be  a  plane  furface  expofed  to  the 

ccccxjfxviof  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  direftion  DC 
BR,  or  Sli,  perpendicular  to  DC,  is  its  bafe. 

DireS  tmpu/fe  fhall  exprefs  the  energy  or  aftion  of  the 
particle  or  filament,  or  ftream  of  fluid,  when  meeting 
the  furface  perpendicularly,  or  when  the  furface  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direftion  of  the  ftream. 

/Ibfalute  -impulfe  means  the  adlual  prefTure  on  the  im- 
pelled furface,  arifing  from  the-aftion  of  the  fluid,  whe- 
ther fl;riking  the  furface  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  ; 
or  it  is  the  force  imprefled  on  the  furface,  or  tendency 
to  motion  which  it  acquires,  and  which  mull  be  oppofed 
by  an  equal  force  in  the  oppofite  direftion,  in  oi'der  that 
the  furface  may  be  maintained  in  its  place.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  keep  in  mind,  that  this  prcfl"ure  is  always 
perpendicular  to  the  furface.  It  is  a  propofition  found- 
ed on  unlverfal  and  uncontradifted  experience,  that  the 
mutual  aftions  of  bodies  on  each  other  are  always  ex- 
erted in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  the  touching  fur- 
faces.  Thus,  it  is  obferved,  that  when  a  billiard  ball 
A  is  fliruck  by  another  B,  moving  in  any  direftion  what- 
ever, the  ball  A  always  moves  off  in  the  direftion  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  which  touches  the  two  balls  in  the 
point  of  mutual  contaft,  or  point  of  impulfe.  This 
induftive  propofition  is  fupported  by  every  argument 
which  cafti  be  drawn  from  what  we  know  concerning  the 
forces  which  conneft  the  particles  of  matter  together, 
'und  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  communication  of 
motion.  It  would  employ  much  time  and  room  to 
fiate  them  here  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  ":  for  no  reafon  can  be  alTigned  why  the  preffure 
fhould  be  in  any  particular  oBUque  direftion.  If  any 
one  fhould  fay  that  the  impulfe  will  be  in  the  direftlon 
of  the  ftream,  we  have  only  to  defire  him  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  efFcdl  of  the  rudder  of  a  flilp.  This  fhows 
that  the  impulfe  is  not  in  the  dire£lion  of  the  ftream^  and 
is  therefore  in  fome  direftion  tranfverfe  to  the  ftream. — 
He  will  alfo  find,  that  when  a  plane  furface  is  impelled 
obliquely  by  a  fluid,  there  is  no  diredlion  in  which  it 
can  be  fupported  but  the  direftion  perpendicular  to  it- 
felf.  It  is  quite  fafe,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  it  as 
an  experimental  truth.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  fome 
other  part  of  this  work,  give  what  will  be  received  as 
a  rigorous  dcmonftcation. 

Relative  or  eJfeSive  impulfe  means  the  preffure  on  the 
furface  eflimated  in  fome  particular  diredlion.  Thus 
BC  (fig.  I.)  may  reprefent  the  fail  of  a  fliip,  impelled 
by  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direftion  DC.  GO  may 
'  be  the  direftlon  of  the  fhip's  keel,  or  the  line  of  her 
courfe.  The  wind  ftrlkes  the  fail  in  the  direftion  GH 
parallel  to  DC  ;  the  fail  is  urged  or  preffed  in  the  di- 
reftlon  GI,  perpendicular  to  BC.  But  we  are  inte- 
refted  to  know  what  tendency  this  will  give  the  fhip  to 
move  in  the  direftion  GO.  This  is  the  effeftive  or  re- 
lative impulfe.  Or  BC  may  be  the  tranfverfe  feftion  of 
the  fail  of  a  common  windimill.  This,  by  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  machine,  can  move  only  In  the  direftion 
GP,  perpendicular  to  the  direftlon  of  the  wind  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  this  direflion  that  the  impalfe  produces  the 
dcfired  effeft.  Or  BC  may  be  half  of  the  prow  of  a 
punt  or  lighter,  riding  at  anchor  by  means  of  the  cable 
"  DC,  attached  to  the  prow  C.  In  this  cafe,  GQ^,  pa- 
rallel to  DC,  is  that  part  of  the  abfolute  impulfe  which 
is  employed  in  {training  the  cable. 
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The  nn^h  cf  hc'uJence  is  the  imgle  FGC  contained  Refifhrnfe 
between  the  direftion  of  the  ftream  FG  and  the  — — v~** 
plane  BC. 

The  angle  of  obliquity  is  the  angle  OGC  contained 

between  the  plane  and  the  dii-edllon  GO,  in  vi^hlch  we 

wiflito  eftimate  the  impulfe. 

.    '  .  ^7 

Prop.  II.  The  direft  impulfe  of  a  fluid  on  a  plane  fur-Secon  i  !a 

face,  is  to  its  abfolute  oblique  impulfe  on  the  fame  fur-  rtaiU 

face,  as  the  fquai-e  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  ^'^'^'^* 

fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Let  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  direftlon  DC, 
(fig.  1.),  aft  on  the  plane  BC.  With  the  radius  CB 
defcribe  the  quadrant  ABE  ;  draw  CA  perpendicular 
to  CE,  and  draw  MN  BS  parallel  to  CE.  Let  the  par- 
ticle E,  moving  in  the  direftion  FG,  meet  the  plane  ia 
G,  and  in  FG  produced  take  GH  to  reprefent  the 
magnitude  of  the  direft  Impulfe,  or  the  impulfe  which 
the  particle  would  exert  on  the  plane  AC,  by  meeting 
it  in  V.  Draw  GI  and  HK  perpendicular  to  BC,  and 
HI  perpendicular  to  GI.  Alfo  draw  BR  perpendicu- 
lar to  DC. 

The  force  GH  is  equivalent  to  the  two  forces  GI 
and  GK  ;  and  GK  being  in  the  direftlon  of  the  plane 
has  no  fhare  in  the  impulfe.  The  abfolute  impulfe, 
therefore,  is  reprefented  by  GI  ;  the  angle  GHI  is 
equal  to  FGC,  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and  there- 
fore GH  is  to  GI  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  :  Therefore  the  direffc  impulfe 
of  each  particle  or  filament  is  to  its  abfolute  ob- 
lique Impulfe  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  Inci- 
dence. But  fuither,  the  number  of  particles  or  fila- 
ments which  ftrike  the  furface  AC,  is  to  the  number  of 
thofe  which  ftrike  the  furface  B  C  as  A  C  to  NC  :  for 
all  the  filaments  between  LA  and  MB  go  paft  the  ob- 
lique furface  BC  without  ftrlking  it.  But  BC  :  NC  = 
rad.  :  fin.  NBC,  =  rad.  :  fin.  FGC,  =  rad.  :  fin.  inci- 
dence. Now  the  whole  impulfe  is  as  the  impulfe  of 
each  filament,  and  as  the  number  of  filaments  exerting 
equal  impulfes  jointly  ;  therefore  the  whole  direft  im- 
pulfe on  AC  is  to  the  whole  abfolute  impulfe  on  BC, 
as  the  fquare  of  radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence. 

Let  S  exprefs  the  extent  of  the  furface,  /  the  angle 
of  incidence,  0  the  angle  of  obliquity,  v  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid,  and  d  its  denfity.  Let  F  reprefent  the 
direft  impulfe,  /  the  abfolute  oblique  impulfe,  and  ?> 
the  relative  or  effeftive  Impulfe :  And  let  the  tabular 
fines  and  cofines  be  conlidered  as  decimal  fractions  of 
the  radius  unity. 

This  propofition  gives  us  F  : /  =  R*  :  Sin.'  =r  i  : 
Sin.'  i,  and  therefore /  =  FX  Sin.'  i.  Alfo,  becaufe 
impulfes  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  extent  ©f  furface 
fimllarly  impelled,  we  have,  in  general,  /  =  F  S  X 

The  firft  who  publlfhcd  this  theorem  was  Pardles,  In 
his  Oeuvres  de  Malhematique,  in  1673.  We,, know  that 
Newton  had  inveftigated  the  chief  propofitions  of  the 
Principia  before  1670. 

Prop.  III.  Thedlreft  impulfe  on  any  furface  Is  to  theThhdia 


effedtive  oblique  impulfe  on  the  fame  furface,  as  the 
cube  of  radius  to  the  folid,  which  has  for  its  bafe  the 
fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence,  and  the  fine  of  obli- 
quity for  its  height. 

For, 
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_         Foi*,  wKen  GH  repi-efents  the  dJreft  imfmlfe  of  a 
"      particle,  GI  X9  the  abfoliite  oblique  impulfe,  and  GO 
is  the  effeftive  impulfe  in  the  direftion  GO  :  Now  GI 
is  to  GO  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  GIO,  and  GIO  is 
the  complement  of  IGO,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  CGO, 
"the  angle  of  obliquity. 

Therefore  /" :  ?^=rR  :  Sin.  O. 
But        F:/=R*:  Sin.*/ 
Therefore  Y  :  f  =  R^  :  Sin.'i  X  Sin.  O.  and 
.    ,5      >=:FXSIn.%  xSin.  O. 

iroportlsn  Co^. — The  dircft  impulfe  on  any  furface  is  to  the 
f '''5  efFeftive  oblique  imprte  in  the  direftion  of  the  ftream, 
ulfeTo' the^^  the  cube  of  radius  to  the  cube  of  the  fme  of  inci- 
ffT-dhive  dence.  For  draw  I  Q^and  GP  perpendiculat^to  GH, 
iMiqueim-and  IP  perpendicular  to  GP  ;  then  the  abfolute  im- 
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Plate 


ullis.        pulfe  GI  is  equivalent  to  the  impulfe  GQJn  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ftream,  and  GP,  which  may  be  called  the 
tranfverfe  impulfe.   The  angle  G  T  Qjs  evidently  equal 
to  the  anvTle  GHI,  or  FGC,  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Therefore  f :  p  ~Gl  :  GQj  =  R  :  Sin.  /. 
"But  F:/=  R':Sin.'/. 

Therefore  F  :  f  =  R '  :  Sin. '  ?. 

And  p-¥X  Sin.';. 
Before  we  proceed  further,  we  (hall  confider  the  im- 
pulfe on  a  fuiface  which  is  alfo  in  motion.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  frequent  and  an  important  cafe.  It  is  per- 
haps the  moft  frequent  and  important  :  It  is  the  cafe  of 
a  Ihip  under  fail,  and  of  a  wind  or  water-mill  at  work. 

Therefore,  let  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  with  the  di- 
reftion  and  velocity  DE,  meet  a  plane  BC,  (fig.  i. 
cccxxxvi.      2. ),  which  is  moving  parallel  to  itfelf  in  the  direftion 
and  with  the  velocity  DF  :  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  impulfe  ? 

Nothing  is  more  cafy  :  The  mutual  adlions  of  bodies 
depend  on  their  relative  motions  only.  The  motion 
I)E  of  the  fluid  relative  to  BC,  which  is  alfo  in  mo- 
tion, is  compounded  of  the  real  motion  of  the  fluid  and 
the  oppofite  to  the  real  motion  of  the  body.  There- 
fore produce  FD  till  D  /zrI>F,  and  complete  the  pa- 
Tallelogram  D/  f  E,  and  draw  the  diagonal  D  e.  The 
'impulfe  on  the  plane  is  the  fame  as  if  the  plane  were  at 
reft,  and  every  particle  of  the  fluid  impelled  it  in  the 
direftion  and  with  the  velocity  D  e  ;  and  may  therefore 
be  determined  by  the  foregoing  propofition.  Thispro- 
pofition  applies  to  every  poflible  cafe  ;  and  we  fhall  not 
beftow  more  time  on  it,  but  referve  the  important  mo- 
dification of  the  general  propofition  for  the  cafes  which 
jhall  occur  in  the  praftieal  applications  of  the  whole 
doftrine  of  the  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  fluids. 

IV.  The  direft  impulfe  of  a  ftream  of  fluid, 
whofe  breadth  is  given>  is  to  its  oblique  effedlive  im- 
pulfe in  the  direftion  of  the  ftream,  as  the  fquare  of 
radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  fme  of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence. 
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Cor.  1.  The  elfeftlve  impulfe  in  the  diredlon  of  the  Refir>:i:», 
ftream  on  any  plane  furface  BC,  is  to  the  direft  impulfe  — — v— 
on  its  bafe  BR  or  SE,  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

2.  If  an  ifofceles  wedge  AC B  (fig.  2.)  be  expofed  to 
a  ftream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  direftion  of  its  'height 
CD,  the  impulfe  on  the  fides  is  to  the  dired  impulfe 
on  the  bafe  as  the  fquare  of  half  the  bafe  AD  to  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  AC,  Or  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
half  the  angle  of  the  wedge  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  cafe  the  two  tranfverfe 
impulfes,  fuch  as  GP  in  fig.  i ,  balance  each  other,  and 
the  only  impulfe  which  can  be  obferved  is  the  fum  of 
the  two  impulfes,  fuch  as  GQ__of  fig.  i,  which  are  to 
be  compared  with  the  impulfes  on  the  two  halves  AD, 
DB  of  the  bafe.  Now  AC  :  AB  =  rad.  :  fin.  ACD, 
and  ACD  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Therefore,  if  the  angle  ACB  is  a  right  angle,  and 
ACD  is  half  a  right  angle,  the  fquare  of  AC  is  twice 
the  fquare  of  AD,  "and  the  impulfe  on  the  fides  of  a 
reftangular  wedge  is  half  the  impulfe  on  its  bafe. 

Alfo,  if  a  cube  ACBE  (fig.  3.)  be  expofed  to  k 
ftream  moving  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  one  of  its 
fides,  and  then  to  a  ftream  moving  in  a  direftion  per- 
pendicular to  one  of  its  diagonal  planes,  the  impulfe  in 
the  firft  cafe  will  be  to  the  impulfe  in  the  fecond  as  \/'z 
to  I .  Call  the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  a  fide  F,  and 
the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  its  diagonal  plane /,  and 
the  efieftive  oblique  impulfe  on  its  fides  f ; — we  have 
F  :/=  AC  :  AB  =  I  :  Vz,  and 
/:  ?>  =  AC:  AD'  =  2:1.  Therefore 


I. 


'roportion  Prop. 
f  tlie  di- 
i«5l  ini- 
ulfe  of 
given 
ream  to 
iie  effec- 

ve  oblique  For  the  number  of  filaments  which  occupy, the  ob- 
ni  ulfe  iii  lique  plane  BC,  would  occupy  the  portion  NC  of  a 
ired'^^  perpendicular  plane,  and  therefore  we  have  only  to 
■  compare  the  perpendicuW  impulfe  on  any  point  V  with 
the  efFeftive  impulfe  made  by  the  fame  filament  FV  on 
the  oblique  plane  at  G.  Now  GH  feprcfents  the  im- 
pulfe which  this  filament  would  make  at  V  ;  and  G        Prop.  V. — Let  ADB 


is  the  effeftive  impulfe  of  the  fame  filament  at  G,  efti- 
•mated  in  the  direftion  G  H  of  the  ftream  ;  and  G  H  is 
te  GQ_as  G  H'  to  GP,  that  is,  as  rad.*  to  fin/r. 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I, 
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very  nearly  as  10  to  7. 

The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  a  pyramid  whofe 
bafe  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  whofe  axis  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  bafe.  If  fuch  a  pyramid  is  expofed  to  a 
ftream  of  fluid  moving  ui  the  direftion  of  the  axis,  the 
direft  impulfe  on  the  bafe  is  to  the  effeftive  impulfe  on 
the  pyramid,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  axis  makes  with  the 
fides  of  the  pyramid.  * 

And,  in  like  manner,  the  direft  impulfion  on  the 
bafe  of  a  right  cone  is  to  the  eff"eftive  impulfion  on  the 
conical  furface,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  half  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone* 
This  is  demonftrated,  by  fuppofing  the  cone  to  be  a 
pyramid  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides. 

We  may  in  this  manner  compare  the  Impulfe  on  any 
polygonal  furface  with  the  impulfe  on  its  bafe,  by  com- 
paring apart  the  impulfes  on  each  plane  with  thofe  in 
their  correfponding  bales,  and  taking  their  fum. 

And  we  may  compare  the  impulfe  on  a  curved  fur- 
face with  that  on  its  bafe,  by  refolving  the  curved  fur- 
face into,  elementary  planes,  each  -of  which  is  impelled 
by  an  elementary  filament  of  the  ftream. 

The  following  beautiful  propofition,  given  by  Lc 
Seur  and  Jaquier,  in  their  Commentary  on  the  fecond 
Book  of  Newton's  Principia,  with  a  few  examples  of 
its  apphcation,  will  fuffice  for  any  further  account  of 
this  theoiy.  22 

4.)  be  the  feftion  of  apulfe*^  a 


furface  of  fimple  curvature,  fuch  as  is  the  furface  of  curved  fur- 
a  cylinder.    Let  this  be  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  a^^'^^ 
fluid  moving  in  the  direftion  AC.    Let  BC  be  thefhlt  onlw 
N  feftion  bafe* 
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Rcfiftsnc*?,  fcftlon  of  the  plane  (which  we  hsvc  eaUed  )t8  bafe)^, 
^"-'v— '  perpendicular  to  the  direflion  of  the  ftream.  In  AG 
produced,  take  any  leagth  CG;  and  on  CG  defcnbe 
the  femicircle  CHG,  and  complete  the  redangle 
BCGO.  Through  any  point  D  of  the  curve  draw 
ED  parallel  to  AC,  and  meeting  BC  and  OG  in 
and  P'  I-.et  Dr  touch  the  cni-ve  in  D,  and  draw 
the  chord  GH  parallel  to  DF,  and  HKM  perpendi- 
cular  to  CG,  meeting  ED  in  M.  Suppofe  this  to 
be  done  for  every  point  of  the  curve  ADB,  and  let 
JLMN  be  the  curve  which  pafles  through  all  the 
points  of  interfeaion  of  the  parallels  EDP  and  the 
correfponding  perpendiculars  HKM. 

The  effeftive  impulfe  on  the  curve  furface  ADB  in 
the  direftion  of  the  ftream,  is  to  its  direft  impulfe  on 
the  bafe  BC  as  the  area  BCNL  is  to  the  reftangle 
BCGO. 

Draw  edqmp  parallel  to  EP  and  extremely  near  it. 
The  arch  D  ^/  of  the  curve  may  b^  conceived  as  the 
feftion  of  an  elementary  plane,  having  the  pofition  of 
the  tangent  DF.  The  angle  EDF  is  the  angle  of  in. 
cidence  of  the  filament  ED  d  e.  This  is  equal  to  CGH, 
becaufe  ED,  DF,  are  parallel  to  CG,  GH  ;  and  (be- 
caufe  CHG  is  a  femicircle)  CH  is  perpendicular  to 
GH.  AlfoCG:CH  =  CH;CK,andCG:CK  = 
CG'  ;  CH%  =  rad.^  :  fin.%  CGH,  =rad.'  :  fm.'  m- 
cid.  Therefore  if  CG,  or  its  equal  DP,  reprefent  the 
direft  impulfe  on  the  point  Qj)f  the  bafe,  CK,  or  its 
equal  QIv'I,  will  reprefent  the  effcaive  impulfe  on  the 
point -D  of  the  curve.  And  thus,  Q.?/*  P  will  repre- 
fent the  direft  impulfe  of  the  filament  on  the  element 
Q  7  of  the  bafe,  and  Qjr  m  M  will  reprefent  the  ef- 
jeS:ive  impulfe-  of  the  fame  filament  on  the  element 
D  d  of  the  curve.  And,  as  this  is  true  of  the  whole 
curve  ADB,  the  efFeflive  impulfe  on  the  whole  curve 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  BCNML  ^  and  the  di- 
reft  impulfe  on  the  bafe  will  be  reprefented  by  the  rec- 
tangle BCGO;  and  therefore  the  impulfe  on  the  curve- 
furface  is  to  the  impulfe  on  the  bafe  as  the  area  BLMNC 
is  to  the  reftangle  BOGC. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  conftruftion,  that  if  the  tangent 
to  the  cvirve  at  A  is  pei-pendicular  to  AC,  the  point  N 
will  coincide  with  G.  Alfo,  if  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  B  is  parallel  to  AC,  the  point  L  will  coincide 
with  B. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  curve  ADB  is  fuch  that  an 
equation  can  be  had  to  exhibit  the  general  relation  be- 
tween the  abfciffa  AR  and  the  ordinate  DR,  we  (hall 
deduce  an  equation  which  exhibits  the  relation  between 
the  abfcifs  CK  and  the  ordinate  KM  of  the  curve 
LMN ;  and  this  will  give  us  the  ratio  of  BLNC  to 
BOGC. 

Thus,  if  the  furface  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  fo  that  the 
curve  BDA3  (fig.  5.),  which  receives  the  impulfe  of 
the  fluid,  is  a  femicircle,  make  CG  equal  to  AC,  and 
conftrua  the  figure  as  before.  The  curve  BMG  is  a 
parabola,  whofe  axis  is  CG,  whofe  vertex  is  G,  and 
whofe  parameter  is  equal  to  CG.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
CG  =  DC,  and  GH  =  CQ^rrMK.  And  CG  X  GK 
=  GH^  =  KM'.  That  is,  the  curve  is  fuch,  that  the 
fquare  of  the  ordinate  KM  is  equal  to  the  reftan^e  of 
the  abfciffa  GK  arfd  a  conftant  line  GC;  and  it  is  there- 
f©re  a  parabola  whofe  vertex  is  G.    Now,      i«  well 
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known,  that  the  parabolic  area  BMGC  {s  two  thirds  B 

of  the  parallelogram  BCGO.    Therefore  the  impulfe 
gn  the  quadrant  APB  is  two  thirds  of  the  impulfe  on 
the  bafe  BC.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  quadrant 
£%db  and  its  bafe  c  b.    Therefore,  The  impulfe  on  a  cy-The  iiij- 
lindcr  or  half  cylinder  is  t  wo  thirds  of  the  dircS  impulfe  owpulfe  on  » 
its  tranfverfe  plane  through  the  axis  ;  or  it  is  two  thirds '^y"«<^^=''» 
of  the  dired  impulfe  on  one  fide  of  a  parallelepiped  of 
the  fame  breadth  and  height. 

Pk,op.  VL— If  the  body  be  a  folid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  figure  BDAC  (fig.  4.)  round  the 
axis  AC  ;  and  if  it  be  expoitd  to  the  aftion  of  a 
ftream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  diredion  of  the  axis 
AC;  then  the  eftVaive  impulfe  in  thedircaion  of  the 
ftream  is  to  the  dirca  impulfe  on  its  bafe,  as  the  folid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  BLMNC 
round  the  axis  CN  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  tho' 
revolution  of  the  reaangle  BOGC. 

This  fcarcely  needs  a  demonftration.  The  figure 
ADBLMNA  is  a  feaion  of  thefe  folids  by  a  plane 
pafling  through  the  axis ;  and  what  has  been  demon- 
ttrated  of  this  feaion  is  true  of  every  other,  becaufe 
they  are  all  equal  and  fimilar.  It  i«  therefore  true  of 
the  whole  folids,  and  (their  bafe)  the  circle  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  BC  round  the  axis  AC.  ,^ 

Hence  we  eafily  deduce,  that  The  impulfe  on  a  fphere  On  a 
is  one  half  of  the  dire£l  impulfe  on  its  great  circle^  or  on  theh'^"^ 
bafe  of  a  cylinder  of  equal  diameter.  *"* 

For  in  this  cafe  the  curve  BMN  (fig.  5.)  which  ge- 
nerates the  folid  expreffing  the  impulfe  on  the  fphere 
is  a  parabola,  and  the  folid  is  a  parabolic  conoid.  Now 
this  conoid  is  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  reaangle  BOGC  round  the  axis  CG,  as 
the  fum  of  all  the  circles  generated  by  the  revolutioa 
of  ordinates  to  the  parabola  fuch  as  KM,  to  the  fun> 
of  as  many  circles  generated  by  the  ordinates  to  the 
reaangle  fuch  as  KT;  or  as  the  fum  of  all  the  fquares 
defcribed  on  the  ordinates  KM  to  the  fum  of  as  many 
fquares  defcribed  on  the  ordinates  KT.  Draw  BG  cut* 
ting  MK  in  S.  The  fquare  on  MK  is  to  the  fquare  on 
BC  or  TK  as  the  abfcifla  GK  to  the  abfciffa  GC  (by  the 
nature  of  the  parabola),  or  as  SK  to  BC  ;  becaufe  SK 
and  BC  are  refpeaively  equal  to  GK  and  GC.  Therefore 
the  fum  of  all  the  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  MK,  is  to 
the  fum  of  as  many  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  TK» 
as  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  SK  to  the  fum  of  as  many 
lines  TK ;  that  is,  as  the  triangle  BGC  to  the  rec> 
tangle  BOGC  ;  that  is,  as  one  to  two ;  and  therefore 
the  impulfe  on  the  fphere  is  one  half  of  the  direft 
impulfe  on  its  great  circle. 

From  the  fame  conftruaion  we  may  very  eafily  de-  On  the 
duce  a  very  curious  and  feemingly  ufeful  truth,  that  offruftum 
all  conical  bodies  having  the  circle  whofe  diameter  is* 
AB  (fig-  2.)  for  its  bafe,  and  FD  for  its  height,  the 
one  which  fuftains  the  fmalleft  Impulfe  or  meets  with 
the  fmalleft  refiftatice  is  the  fruftum  AGHB  of  a  cone 
ACB  fo  conftruaed,  that  EF  being  taken  equal  to 
ED,  EA  is  equal  to  EC.    This  fruftum,  though  more 
capacious  than  the  cone  AFB  of  the  fame  height,  will 
be  lefs  refitted. 

Alfo,  if  the  folid  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
BDAC  (fig.  4.}  have  its  anterior  part  covered  with  3 
fruftam  of  a  cone  generated  by  tlie  lines      a,  a  A, 

forming^ 
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dlft8!?e«.  fdrmlng  tlic  sngle  at  «  of  131  d^greeej 
•"V"^  though  more  capacious  than  the  included  folid, 
te  lefs  refilted. 

And,  from  the  fame  principles,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
determined  the  form  of  the  curve  ADB  which  would 
generate  the  folid  which,  of  all  others  of  the  fame 
length  and  bafe,  fhould  have  the  leaft  refiftance. 

Thefe  arc  curious  and  important  deduftions,  but  are 
not  introduced  here,  for  reafons  which  will  foon  ap- 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  obferve,  that  all  that  we 
':bave  hitherto  delivered  on  tiih  fubjeft,  relates  to  the 
comparifon  of  different  impulfcs  or  r«fiftances.  We 
have  always  compared  the  oblique  impulfions  with  the 
direft,  and  by  their  intervention  we  compare  the  ob- 
lique impulfions  with  each  other.  But  it  reffiains  to 
give  abfolute  meafures  of  fome  individual  impulfion  ; 
to  which,  as?  te  an  unit,  we  may  refer  every  other. 
And  as  it  is  by  their  preffure  that  they  become  ufe- 
ful  or  hurtful,  and  they  muft  be  oppofed  by  other 
preffures,  it  becomes  extremely  convenient  to  compare 
them  all  with  that  preffure  with  which  we  arc  moil 
familiarly  acquainted,  the  preffure  of  gravity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  comparifon  is  made,  is 
this.  When  a  body  advances  in  a  fluid  with  a  known 
velocity,  it  puts  a  known  quantity  of  the  fluid  into 
f)refl\irc  6f  "motion  (as  is  fuppofed)  with  this  velocity ;  and  this  is 
pnvky.  done  in  a  known  time.  We  have  only  to  examine 
what  weight  will  put  this  quantity  of  fluid  into  the 
fame  motion,  by  a£ting  on  it  during  the  fame  time. 
This  weight  is  conceived  as  equal  to  the  refiftance. 
Thus,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  ftream  of  water,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  per  fecond,  is  perpendicularly 
obftru<S:ed  by  a  fquare  foot  of  folid  furface  held  faft  in 
its  place.  Conceiving  water  to  aft  in  the  masner  of 
the  hypothetical  fluid  now  defcribed,  and  to  be  with- 
out elafticity,  the  whole  effeft  is  the  gradual  annihi- 
lation of  the  motion  of  eight  cubic  feet  of  water  mo- 
ving eight  feet  in  a  fecond.  And  this  is  done  in  a  fe- 
cond of  time.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  gradually  put- 
ting eight  cubic  feet  of' Vfater  into  motion  with  this 
velocity ;  and  doing  this  by  afting  uniformly  during 
a  fecond.  What  weight  is  able  to  produce  this  ef- 
feft  ?  The  weight  of  eight  feet  of  water,  afting  du- 
ring a  fecond  on  it,  will,  as  is  well  known,  give  it  the 
velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  per  fecond ;  that  is,  four 
times  greater.  Therefore,  the  weight  of  the  fourth  part 
of  eight  cubic  feet,  that  is,  the  weight  of  two  cubic  feet, 
filing  during  a  fecond,  will  do  the  fame  thing,  or  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe  is  a  fquare 
jfoot,  and  whofe  height  is  two  feet.  This  will  not 
©nly  produce  this  effcft  in  the  fame  time  with  the  im- 
pulfion of  the  folid  body,  but  it  will  alfo  do  it  by  the 
fame  degrees,  as  any  one  will  clearly  perceive,  by  at^ 
tending  to  the  gradual  acceleration  of  the  mafs  of  wa- 
ter urged  by  -J  of  its  weight,  and  comparing  this  with 
the  gradual  produftion  or  extinftion  of  motion  in  the 
fluid  by  the  progrefs  of  the  refifted  furface. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  8  cubic  feet  of  water,  by 
felling  one  foot,  which  it  will  do  in  one-fourth  of  a  fe- 
cond, will  acquire  the  velocity  of  eight  feet  per  fecond 
l&y  its  weight  {  therefore  the  force  which  produces  the 
feme  efFeft  iu  a  whole  fecond  is  one-fourth  of  this.  This 
fmct    therefore  e^al  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
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this  folid,   water,  wliofe  bafe  is  a  fquare  foot,  and  whofe  height  is  Refiftance. 
two  feet ;  that  is,  twice  the  height  neceffary  for  acqui-^ '  » 
ring  the  velocity  of  the  motion  by  gravity.    The  con-  ♦ 
clufion  is  the  fame  whatever  be  the  furface  that  is  re- 
fifted, whatever  be  the  fluid  that  refifts,  and  whatever  be 
the  velocity  of  the  motion.    In  this  induftive  and  fa- 
miliar manner  we  learn,  that  f/je  dire8  impulfe  or  rejifi- 
Cnce  of  an  unelajlic jluid  on  any  plane  furface^  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  having  the  furface  for  its 
bafe,  and  Itvice  the  fall  neceffary  for  acquiring  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  for  its  height :  and  if  the  fluid  is  confider- 
ed  as  elaftic,  the  impulfe  or  refiftance  is  twice  as  great. 
See  Newt.  Princip.  B.  II.  prop.  35.  and  38. 

It  now  remains  to  compare  this  theory  with  experi-Thi^  theory 
ment.    Many  have  been  made,  both  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- tried  by  dif- 
ton  and  by  fubfequent  writers.    It  is  much  to  be  la-f^*"^"*^ 
mented,  that  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  both  to  ^*^'^*"^*"'^* 
the  philofopher  and  to  the  artift,  there  is  fuch  a  difa- 
greement  in  the  refults  with  each  other.    We  fliall 
mention  the  experiments  which  feem  to  have  been  made 
w^ith  the  greateft  judgment  and  care.    Thofe  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  were  chiefly  made  by  the  ofcillations  of 
pendulums  in  water,  and  by  the  defcent  of  balls  both  in 
water  and  in  air.    Many  have  been  made  by  Mariotte 
(Tra'tte  de  Mouviment  des  JEauxJ.  Gravefande  has  pub- 
liihed,  in  his  Syjiem  of  Natural  Philofophy,  experiments 
made  on  the  refiftance  or  impulfions  on  folids  in  the 
midft  of  a  pipe  or  canal.  They  are  extremely  well  con- 
trived, but  are  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  that  they  are  of  very 
httle  ufe.    Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  his  pupil  Profeffor 
Krafft,  have  publiflied,  in  the  Comment,  /lead.  Petropol. 
experiments  on  the  impulfe  of  a  ftream  or  vein  of  water 
from  an  orifice  or  tube:  Thefe  are  of  great  value.  The 
Abbe  Boffut  has  publiflied  others  of  the  fame  kind  in 
his  Hydrodynamique.    Mr  Robins  has  publiflied,  in  hi^ 
New  Principles  of  Gunnery^  many  valuable  experiments 
on  the  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  air.    The  Chev.  de 
Borda,  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  1763  and  1767,  has 
given  experiments  on  the  refiftance  of  air  and  alfo  of 
water,  which  are  very  interefting.    The  moft  complete 
colleftion  of  experiments  on  the  refiftance  of  water  are 
thofe  made  at  the  public  expence  by  a  committee  of  the 
academy  of  fciences,  confifting  of  the  marquis  de  Con- 
dorcet,  Mr  d'Alembert,  Abbe  Boffut,  and  others.  The 
Chev.  de  Buat,  in  his  Hydrauliqucy  has  publiflied  fome 
moft  curious  and  valuable  experiments,  where  many  im- 
portant circumftances  are  taken  notice  of,  which  had 
never  been  attended  to  before,  and  which  give  a  view 
of  the  fubjeft  totally  different  from  what  is  ufually  ta- 
ken of  it.    Don  George  d'Ulloa,  in  his  Examine  Ma- 
ritimo,  has  alfo  given  fome  important  experiments,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  adduced  by  Bougeur  in  his  Manceuvre  des 
Vaiffeaux,  but  leading  to  very  different  conclufions.  All 
thefe  fliould  be  confulted  by  fuch  as  would  acquire  a 
praftical  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft.    We  niuft  content 
ourfelves  with  giving  their  moft  general  and  fteady  re- 
fults.   Such  as, 

I.  It  is  very  confonant  to  experiment  that  the  refift- 
ances  are  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  velocities  of  water  do  not  exceed  a  few  feet 
per  fecond,  no  fenfible  deviation  is  obierved.  In  very 
fmall  velocities  the  refiftances  are  fenfibly  greater  than 
in  this  proportion,  and  this  excefs  is  plainly  owing  to 
the  vifcidity  or  Imperfeft  fluidity  of  water.  Sir  Ifaac 
N  a  Newtoa 
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IcGftaoce,  Newton  has  fliown  that  the  refiftance  anfing  from  this 
•  caufe  18  conftant,  or  the  fame  in  every  velocity ;  and 
when  he  has  taken  off  a  certain  part  of  the  total  refift- 
ance, he  fonnd  the  remainder  was  very  exactly  propor- 
tionable to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  His  experiments 
to  this  purpofe  were  made  with  balls  a  very  little  hea- 
vier than  water,  fo  as  to  defcend  very  flowly  ;  and  they 
were  made  with  his  ufual  care  and  accuracy,  and  may 
be  depended  on. 

Gaufes  of  In  the  experiments  made  with  bodies  floating  on  the 
it«  difagree-furfaGe  of  water,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  refiftance 
P|ient  with  arifing  from  the  inertia  of  the  water.  The  water  heaps 
up  a  little  on  the  anterior  furface  of  the  floating  body, 
and  is  deprefled  behind  it.  Hence  arifes  ahydroftatical 
prefTure,  afting  in  concert  with  the  true  refiftance.  A 
fimilar  thing  is  obferved  in  the  refiftance  of  air,  which 
is  condenfed  before  the  body  and  rarefied  behind  it,  and 
thus  an  additional  refiftance  is  produced  by  the  unba' 
lanced  elafticity  of  the  air ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  air, 
which  is  aSually  difplaced,  is  denfer  than  common  air. 
Thefe  circumftances  caufe  the  refiftances  to  increafe 
fafter  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  :  but,  even  in- 
dependent of  this,  there  is  an  additional  refiftance  ari- 
fing  from  the  tendency  to  rarefa£lIon  behind  a  very 
fwift  body  ;  becaufe  the  prefTure  of  the  furrounding 
fluid  can  only  make  the  fluid  fill  the  fpace  left  with  a 
determined  velocity. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  fpcak  of  this  circumftance 
more  particularly  under  Gunnery  and  Pkeumatics, , 
when  conlidering  very  rapid  motions.  Mr  Robins  had. 
remarked  that  the  velocity  at  which  the  obferved  re- 
fiftance of  the  air  began  to  increafe  fo  prodigloufly,  wa» 
that  of  about  i  ioo  or  1200  feet  per  fecond,  and  that 
this  was  the  velocity  with  which  air  would  rufh  into  a 
told.  He  concluded,  that  when  the  velocity  was  greatr 
cr  than  this,  the  ball  was  expofed  to  the  additional  rer 
fiftance  arifing  from  the  unbalanced  ftatical  preffure  of 
the  air,  an<l  that  this  conftant  quantity  behoved  to  be 
added  to  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the  air's  inertia  in 
all  greater  velocities.  This  is  very  reafonable  :  But  he 
imagined  that  in  fmaller  velocities  there  was  no  fuch 
unbalanced  preffure.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  :  for 
although  in  fmaller  velocities  the  air  will  ftlll  fill  up  the 
fpace  behind  the  body,  it  will  not  fill  it  up  with  air  of 
the  f^me  denfity.  This  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air  into  the  deferted  place  to  be  inftantane- 
ous.  There  muft  therefore  be  ararefafkion  behind  the 
body,  and  a  preffure  backward ;  arifing  from  unbalan- 
ced elafticity,  independent  of  the  condenfation  on  the 
anterior  part.  The  condenfation  and  rarefadtion  are 
caufed  by  the  fame  thing,  v'i%.  the  limited  elafticity  of 
the  air.  Were  this  infinitely  great,  the  fmalleft 'conden- 
fation before  the  body  would  be  inftantly  diffufed  over 
the  whole  air,  and  fo  would  the  rarefaftion,  fo  that  no 
pneffure  of  unbalanced  elafticity  would  be  obferved;  but 
tQfe  elafticity  is  fuch  as  to  propagate  the  condenfation 
with  the  velocity  of  found  only,  i.  e.  the  velocity  of 
I  J42  feet  per  fecond.  Therefore  this  additional  re- 
fiftance does  not  commence  preclfely  at  this  velocity, 
but  Is  fenfible  in  all  fmaller  velocities,  as  is  very  juftly 
cA)fei*ved  by  Euler.  But  we  are  not  yet  able  to  afcer- 
tain  the  law  of  Its  Increafe,  although  it  Is  a  problem 
which  feeras  fufceptible  of  a  tolerably  accurate  folu- 
tion* 


Preclfely  fimilar  to  this  Is  the  Tcfiftance  to  the  mo*  RefiftaBdl 
tion  of  floating  bodies,  arifing  from  the  accumulation  — — v*""^ 
or  gorging  up  of  the  water  on  their  anterior  furface, 
and  Its  depreflion  behind  them.    Were  the  gravity  of 
the  water  infinite,  while  Its  Inertia  remains  the  fame, 
the  wave  raifed  up  at  the  prow  of  a  fiiip  would  be  in- 
ftantly diff'ufed  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  It  would 
therefore  be  infinitely  fmall,  as  alfo  the  depreffion  be- 
hind the  poop.    But  this  wave  requires  time  for  its 
diffufion  ;  and  while  it  is  not  diffufed,  it  aCls  by'hydrofta- 
tical  preffure.    We  are  equally  unable  to  afcertain  the 
law  of  variation  of  this  part  of  the  refiftance,  the  me- 
chanlfm  of  waves  being  but  very  ImperfeAly  under- 
ftood.    The  height  of  the  wave  in  the  experiments  of 
the  French  academy  could  not  be  mcafured  with  fufii- 
cient  p!*^cIfion  (being  only  obferved  en  pojjo.nt)  for  af- 
certalning  its  relation  to  the  velocity.   The  Chev.  Buat 
attempted  it  in  his  experiments,  butwlthoutfuccefs.  Thi^ 
muft  evidently  make  a  part  of  the  refiftance  in  all  velo- 
cities :  and  it  ftill  remains  an  uudt;cided  queftlon,  "What 
relation  it  bears  to  the  vdoclties?"  When  the  fol id  bo- 
dy is  wholly  burled  in  the  fluid,  this  accumulation  does.^ 
not  take  place,  or  at  lea  ft  not  in  the  fame  way  :  It . 
may,  however,  be  obferved.    Every  perfon  may  recol- 
lect, that  in  a  very  fwift  running  flream  a  large  ftone 
at  the  bottom  will  produce  a  fmall  fwell  above  it ;  un- 
lefs  It  lies  very  deep,  a  nice  eye  may  ftlll  obferve  it. 
The  water,  on  arriving  at  the,  ohftacfe,  glides  paft  it  in 
every  direction,  and  is  defleiledon  all  hands;  and  there- 
fore, what  paffes  over  It  is  alfo  deflefted  upwards,  and 
caufes  the  water  over  It  to  rife  above  its  level.  The 
nearer  that  the  body  is  to  the  furface,  the  greater  will ; 
be  the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  water,  but  it  will  be 
lefs  diffufed;  and  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  nvhole  ele- 
vation will  be  greater  or  lefs.    By  the  whole  elevation 
we  mean  the  area  of  a  perpendicular  feftion  of  the  ele- 
vation by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
ftream.    We  are  rather  difpofed  to  think  that  this  area 
will  be  greateft  when  the  body  is  near  the  furface, 
D'Ulloa  has  attempted  to  confider  this  fubje^t  fcienti- 
fically  ;  and  is  of  a  very  different  opinion,  which  he 
confirms  by  the  fingle  experiment  to  be  mentioned  by 
and  by.    Mean  time,  it  Is  evident,  that  if  the  water 
■which  glides  paft  the  body  cannot  fall  in  behind  It  with 
fufficient  velocity  for  filling  up  the  fpace  behind,  there 
muft  be  a  void  there  ;  and  thus  a  hydroftatlcal  preffure 
muft  be  fuperadded  to  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the 
inertia  of  the  water.    All  muft  have  obferved,  that  if 
the  end  of  a  ftick  held  in  the  hand  be  drawn  flowly 
through  the  water,  the  water  will  fill  the  place  left  by 
the  ftick,  and  there  will  be  no  curled  wave  :  but  if  the 
motion  be  very  rapid,  a  hollow  trough  or  gutter  is  left 
behind,  and  is  not  filled  up  till  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  ftick,  and  the  wave  which  forms  its  fides  is  very 
much  broken  and  curled.    The  writer  of  this  article 
has  often  looked  into  the  water  from  the  poop  of  a 
fecond  rate  man  of  war  when  fhe  was  falling  1 1  miles 
per  hour,  which  is  a  velocity  of  16  feet  per  fecond 
nearly  ;  and  he  not  only  obferved  that  the  back  of  the 
rudder  was  naked  for  about  two  feet  below  the  load 
water-line,  but  alfo  that  the  trough  or  wake  made  by  the 
fhip  was  filled  up  with  water  which  was  broken  and 
foaming  to  a  confiderable  depth,  and  to  a  confideraNe 
diftance  from  the  veffel;  There  muft  therefore  have  been 
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a  void^  He  never  faw  the  wake  perfeAly  tranfparent 
(and  therefore  completely  filled  with  water)  when  the 
velocity  exceeded  9  or  10  feet  per  fecond.  While  this 
broken  water  is  obferved^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  void  and  an  additional  refiftance.  But  even 
when  the  fpace  left  by  the  body,  or  the  fpace  behind  a 
ftill  body  expofed  to  a  ftream,  is  completely  filled,  it 
may  not  be  filled  fufficiently  faft,  and  there  may  be 
(«nd  certainly  is,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards)-  a  quantity 
of  water  behind  the  body,  which  is  moviftg  more  flow- 
ly  away  than  the  reft,  and  therefore  hangs  in  fome 
fhape  by  the  body,  and  is  dragged  by  it,  increafing  the 
refiftance.  The  quantity  of  this  rauft  depend  partly  on 
the  velocity  of  the  body  or  ftream,  and  partly  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  furrounding  water  comes  in 
behind.  This  laft  muft  depend  on  the  prefTure  of  the 
furrounding  water.  It  would  appear,  that  when  this 
adjoining  preflure  is  very  great,  as  muft  happen  when 
the  depth  is  great,  the  augmentation  of  refiftance  now 
fpoken  of  would  be  lefs.  Accordingly  this  appears  in 
Newton's  experiments,  where  the  balls  were  lefs  retard- 
ed as  they  were  deeper  under  water. 

Thefe  experiments  are  fo  fimple  in  their  nature,  and 
were  made  with  fuch  care,  and  by  a  perfon  fo  able  to 
deteft  and  appreciate  every  circumftance,  that  they  de- 
ferve  great  credit,  and  the  conclufions  legitimately  drawn 
from  them  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  phyfical  laws. 
We  think  that  the  prefent  dedu6tion  is  unexception- 
able :  for  in  the  motion  of  balls,  which  hardly  defcen- 
ded,  their  preponderancy  being  hardly  fenfible,  the  ef- 
feft  of  depth  muft  have  borne  a  very  great  proportion  to 
the  whole  refiftance,  and  muft  have  greatly  influenced 
their  motions;  yet  they  were  obferved  to  fall  as  if  the 
refiftance  had  no  way  depended  on  the  depth. 

The  fame  thing  appears  in  Borda's  experiments, 
where  a  fphere  which  was  deeply  immerfed  in  the  wa- 
ter was  lefs  refifted  than  one  that  moved  with  the  fame 
velocity  near  the  furface  ;  and  this  was  very  conftant 
•uia-     and  regular  in  a  courfe  of  experiments.  D'Ulloa,  how- 
of  ^    ever,  affirms  the  contrary  :  He  fays  that  the  refiftance 
lloa  s   ^£  ^  board,  which  was  a  foot  broad,  immerfed  one  foot 
in  a  ftream  moving  two  feet  per  fecond,  was  154-  lbs. 
and  the  refiftance  to  the  fame  board,  when  immerfed 
2  feet  in  a  ftream  moving  ij  feet  per  fecond  (in  which 
cafe  the  furface  was  2  feet),  was  26^  pounds  (a). 

We  are  very  forry  that  we  cannot  give  a  proper  account 
of  this  theory  of  refiftance  by  Don  George  Juan  D.'U1- 
loa,  an  author  of  great  mathematical  reputation,  and  the 
infpeftor  of  the  marine  academies  in  Spain.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  either  the  original  or  the 
French  tranflation,  and  judge  of  it  only  by  an  extract 
by  Mr  Prony  in  his  ArcbiteElure  HydrauYique,  ^  868. 
Sec.  The  theory  is  enveloped  (according  to  Mp  Pro* 
ny's  cuftom)  in  themoft  complicated  expreflions,  fo  that 
the  phyfical  principles  are  kept  almoft  out  of  fight. 
When  accommodated  to  the  fimpleft  poffible  cafe,  it  is 
nearly  as  follows, 
theory  ^      ^"  elementary  orifice  or  portion  of  the  fur- 

;fift-    face  of  the  fide  of  a  veflel  filled  with  a  heavy  fluid,  and 
let  h  be  its  depth  under  the  horizontal  furface  of  the 
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fluid.    Let  t  be  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  and  ^  the  ac-  Refi^anrtt 

celeratlve  power  of  gravity,  =32  feet  velocity  acqui-  ■ 
red  in  a  fecond. 

It  is  known,  fays  he,  that  the  water  would  flow  out 
at  this  hole  with  the  velocity  u  zz  */  z  t  hyandu^—ztb 

and  h  —-^  •    It  is  alfo  known  that  the  prefTure  p  on 

the  orifice  0  is  ?  0  ^  k,  =  <f>  0  ^  ~,  =r  4-  <r  0  «*. 

2  ? 

Now  let  this  little  furface  0  be  fuppofed  to  move" 
with  the  velocity  v.  The  fluid  would  meet  it  with  the 
velocity  u-j--Vy  or  u —  t,  according  as  it  moved  in  the 
oppofite  or  in  the  fame  diredlion  with  the  efflux.  In 
the  equation  p  =  ^  S  0  u\  fubftitute  M=t:  <y  for  u,  and 

we  have  the  preflure  on  0  =  p  =z  —  (^u  r±=  v)  *,  =  ~ 

This  preflure  Is  a  weight,  that  is,  a  mafs  of  matter 
m  actuated  by  gravity      or  ^  =  ?  m,  and  m      ^  o 

This  elementary  furface  being  immerfed  in  a  fta^- 
nant  fluid,  and  moved  with  the  velocity  v,  will  fuftainu 

on  one  fide  a  prefl^ure  ^  0       h  -}-  and  on  the 

other  fide  a  preflure  ^  0  ^y'  A  —  v^~)  '  ^"^^'^^ 

fible  refiftance  will  be  the  difference  of  thefe  two  pref- 

fures,  which  \%  S  0  \  »/  h  — !L-  ,  or  j'  0  4  -y/  ^  — ,  that 
v/  2  ?>  8 

is,  ^-I^JL^^  becaufe  =  8 ;  a  quantity  which  fa. 

2 

in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  under  the  fur- 
face of  the  fluid,  and  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  velocity  o£ 
the  refifted  furface  jointly. 

There  is  nothing  in  experimental  phllofophy  more 
certain  than  that  the  refiftances  are  very  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive by  what  experiments  the  ingenious  author  has 
fupported  this  conclufion. 

But  there  is,  befides,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  an j^^fg^^ 
eflential  defedl  in  this  inveftlgatlon.    The  equation  ex- his  inveftf*' 
hibits  no  refifliance  in  the  cafe  of  a  fluid  without  weight,  gation. 
Now  a  theory  of  the  refiftance  of  fluids  fhould  exhibit 
the  retardation  arifing  from  inertia  alone,  and  ftiould  di- 
ftinguifli  it  from  that  arifing  from  any  other  caufe:  and 
moreover,  while  it  ajjigns  an  ultimate  fenfible  refiftance 
proportional  (ceteris  paribus)  to  the  fimple  velocity,  it 
ajfumes  as  a  firft  principle  that  the  preflure  p  is  as  aiiz-y** 
It  alfo  gives  a  falfe  meafure  of  the  ftatical  preflures  ; 
for  thefe  (in  the  cafe  of  bodies  immerfed  in  our  waters 
at  leaft)  are  made  up  of  the  prelfure  of  the  incumbent 
water,  which  is  meafured  by  /j,  and  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere,  a  conftant  quantity. 

Whatever  leafon  can  be  given  for  fetting  out  with - 
the  principle  that  the  prefl'ure  on  the  little  furface  0, 
moving  with  the  velocity  m,  is  equal  to  ^  S  0  (wizt'y)*,  . 
makes  it  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  take  for  the  velocity 


f  a)  There  is  fomething  very  unaccountable  in  thefe  experiments.  The- refiftances  are  much  greater  than  any;' 
•ther  author  has  obferved. 
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RcQftsnef.  u%  not  that  with  which  water  would  jflVie  from  a  hole 
whofe  depth  under  the  furface  is  A,  but  the  velocity 
with  which  it  will  iffue  from  a  hole  whofe  depth 
is  A  -f.  33  feeu  Becaufe  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  ig  cqwal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  3  3  feet 
,  high:  for  this  is  the  acknowledged  velocity  with  which 
it  would  rufh  in  to  the  void  left  by  the  body.  If 
therefore  this  velocity  (which  does  not  exift)  has  any 
(hare  in  the  effort,  we  muft  have  for  the  fluxion  of 

prefTurc  not  ^2~-but  7.;=^—,  This  would  not 

Vz<p  V  2? 

only  give  preffure  or  rcfiflances  many  times  exceeding 
thofe  that  have  been  obferved  in  our  experiments,  but 
would  alfo  totally  change  the  proportions  which  this 
theory  determines.  It  v/as  at  any  rate  improper  to  em- 
barrafs  an  invefligation,  already  very  intricate,  with  the 
preffure  of  gravity,  and  with  two  motions  of  efHuj;, 
which  do  not  exift,  and  are  neceffary  for  making  the 
preffures  in  the  ratio  of  te-^-v'  and  u — u*. 

Mr  Prony  has  been  at  no  pains  to  inform  his  readers 
of  h'js  reafons  for  adopting  this  theory  of  refiftance,  fo 
contrary  to  all  received  opinions,  and  to  the  mod  diftinft 
experiments.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy,  made  an- 
gler greater  prefTures,  gave  a  much  fmaller  refiftance  ;  and 
the  very  experiments  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  theory 
are  extremely  deficient,  wanting  fully  |d  of  what  the 
theory  requires.  The  refiftances  by  experiment  were 
15^  and  26y,  and  the  theory  required  20r  and  39, 
,  The  equation,  however,  deduced  from  the  theory  is 
greatly  deficient  in  the  exprefTion  of  the  preffurcs  cau' 
fed  by  the  accumulation  and  deprefTion,  ftating  the 

heights  of  them  as  =3  —-.  They  can  never  be  fo  high, 

becaufe  the  heaped  up  water  flows  off  at  the  fides,  and 
it  alfo  comes  in  behind  by  the  fides  j  fo  that  the  prefl\ire 
is  much  lefs  than  half  the  weight  of  a  column  whofe 

height  is  — ;  both  becaufe  the  accumulation  and  de- 

preflion  arc  lefs  at  the  fides  than  in  the  middle,  and  be- 
caufe, when  the  body  is  wholly  immerfed,  the  accumu- 
lation is  greatly  diminifhed.  Indeed  in  this  cafe  the 
final  equation  does  not  include  their  effe(^8,  though  aa 
real  in  this  cafe  as  when  part  of  the  body  is  above  water. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  fomewhat  furprlfed  that  an 
aifthor  of  D'Ulloa's  eminence  fhould  have  adopted  a 
theory  fo  unnecefTarily  and  fo  improperly  embarraffed 
with  foreign  qircumflances  j  and  that  Mr  Prony  fhould 
have  inferted  it  with  the  explanation  by  which  he  was 
to  abide,  in  a  work  deftined  for  pra6lical  ufe. 

This  point,  or  the  effed  of  deep  immerfion,  is  flill  much 
eontefted ;  and  it  is  a  received  opinion,  by  many  not  ac- 
euflomed  to  mathematical  refearches,  that  the  refiflance 
is  greater  in  greater  depths.  This  is  alTumed  as  an  im- 
portant  principle  by  Mr  Gordon,  author  of  j4  Theory 
of  Naval  ylrchitedure ;  but  on  very  vague  and  flight 
grounds ;  and  the  author  feems  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  reafoning  on  fuch  fubjeds.  It  fhall  be  con- 
fide red  afterwards. 

With  thefe  corrections,  it  ma^  be  afTerted  that  theory 
and  experiment  agree  very  well  m  this  refpcft,  and  that 
the  refiflance  may  be  afTerted  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra- 
tio of  the  velocity. 

We  have  beeji  more  minute  on  thie  fubje^^,  becaups 
It  is  the  leading  propofxtion  in  the  theory  of  the  ^c^ 
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tion  of  iliiidfi,  Newtcm-s  dcmonftratioo  of  h  tak«»  m  ft:«<"'<Hr 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  particles  of  """v^ 
the  fluid  are  put  into  motion,  or  the  motion  which  each 
in  particular  acquires.  He  only  fhows,  that  if  there  ba 
nothing  concerned  in  the  communication  but  pyre  in« 
crtia,  the  fum  total  of  the  motions  of  the  particles,  efli. 
mated  in  the  direction  of  the  bodies  motion,  or  that  of 
the  flream,  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity. 
It  was  therefore  of  importance  to  fhow  that  this  part 
of  the  theory  was  juft.  To  do  this,  we  had  to  confidcr 
the  effect  of  every  circumftance  which  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  inertia  of  the  fluid.  All  thefe  had  beeii 
forefeen  by  that  great  man,  and  are  moft  briefly,  though 
perfpicuoufly,  mentioned  in  the  lafl  fcholium  to  prop.  36. 

B.n. 

2.  It  appears  from  a  comparlfon  of  all  the  ^xperi- jnipuife 
ments,  that  the  impulfes  and  refiflances  are  very  nearly  and  rclifl 
in  the  proportion  of  the  furfaces.  They  appear,  how.»»cesnei 
ever,  to  increafe  fomewhat  falter  than  the  furfacep. 
Chevalier  Borda  found  that  the  refiftance,  with  the  famefhe  (^"fi 
velocity,  to  a  furface  of  ccs, 


was 
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^I'lll^  Mead  of 
104,737 

The  deviation  in  thefe  experiments  from  the  theory 
increafes  with  the  furface,  and  ia  probably  much  greater 
in  the  extenfjve  furfaces  of  the  fails  of  fhips  and  wind- 
mills, and  the  hulls  of  fhips. 

3.  The  refiftanceij  do  by  no  means  vary  in  the  du» 
plicate  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence. 

As  this  is  the  mofl  interefting  circumliance,  having 
a  chief  influence  on  all  the  particular  modifications  ot 
the  refiflance  of  fluids,  arjd  as  on  this  depends  the  whole 
theory  of  the  conftruftion  and  working  of  fliips,  and 
the  adion  of  water  on  oui  mofl  important  machines, 
and  feems  mofl  immediately  connefted  with  the  mecha' 
nifm  of  fluids,  it  merits  a  very  particular  confideration. 
We  cannot  do  a  greater  fervice  than  by  rendering  more 
generally  known  tae  excellent  experiments  of  the  French 
academy,  ^ 

Fifteen  boxes  or  veffelg  were  conftru^led,  which  were  Expcri 
two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  four  feet  long,  '^^ents  of 
One  of  them  was  a  parallelopiped  of  thefe  dimenfions ;  ^^^^j^l,*"* 
the  others  had  prows  of  a  wedge-form,  the  angle 
ACB  (fig- 7.)  varying  by  li^  degrees  from  iz^io 
i%0°  \  fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence  increafed  by  6'  ccccxxx 
from  one  to  another.  Thefe  boxes  were  dragged  acrofs 
a  veiy  large  bafon  of  fmooth  water  (in  which  they  were 
immerfed  two  feet)  by  means  of  a  line  paffing  over  a 
wheel  conneded  with  a  cylinder,  from  which  the  aftu- 
,  ating  weight  was  fufpended.  The  motion  became  per- 
fe£lly  uniform  after  a  very  little  way  }  and  the  time  of 
pafTmg  over  96  French  feet  with  this  uniform  motion 
was  very  carefully  noted.  The  refiflance  was  meafu- 
red  by  the  weight  employed,  after  deducting  a  certain 
quantity  (properly  eflimated)  for  fridion,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  water  againfl  the  anterior  furface. 
The  refulta  of  the  many  experiments  arc  given  in  the 
following  table  ;  where  column  ifl  contains  the  angle  of 
the  prow,  column  zd  contains  the  refiflance  as  given  by 
the  preceding  theory,  column  3d  contains  the  refiflance 
exhibited  in  the  experiments,  and  column  4th  contains 
the  deviation  of  the  experiment  from  the  theory, 
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The  refiftance  to  i  fquare  foot,  French  meafure,  mo- 
ving with  the  velocity  of  2,56  feet  per  fecond,  was  ve- 
ry nearly  7,625  pounds  French. 

Reducing  thefe  to  Englilh  meafures,  we  have  the 
fuiface  =  1,1363  feet,  the  velocity  of  the  motion  equal 
to  2,7263  feet  per  fecond,  and  the  refiftance  equal  to 
8,234  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  weight  of  a  column 
of  Irefh  water  of  this  bafe,  and  having  for  its  height 
the  fall  neceffary  for  communicating  this  velocity,  is 
8,264  pounds  avoirdupois.  TRe  rehftances  to  other 
velocities  were  accurately  proportional  to  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities. 

There  is  great  divetfity  in  the  value  which  different 
authors  have  deduced  for  the  abfolute  refiftance  of  wa» 
ter  from  their  experiments.  In  the  value  now  given 
nothing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  inertia  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  accumulation  agaiiift  the  forepart  of  the  box 
was  carefully  noted,  and  the  ftatical  preffure  backwards, 
arifing  from  this  caufe,  was  fubtrafted  from  the  whole 
refiftance  to  the  drag.  There  had  not  been  a  fufficient 
variety  of  experiments  for  difcovering  the  fhare  which 
tenacity  and  friftion  produced  ;  fo  that  the  number  of 
pounds  fet  down  here  may  be  confidered  as  fomewhat 
fuperior  to  the  mere  efFeils  of  the  inertia  of  the  water. 
We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  moft;  accurate 
determination  yet  given  of  the  refiftance  to  a  body  in 
motion  :  but  we  ftiall  afterwards  fee  reafoas  for  belie- 
ving, tliat  the  impulfe  of  a  running  ftream  having  the 
fame  velocity  is  fomewhat  greater ;  and  this  is  the  form 
in  which  moft  of  the  experiments  have  been  made. 

Alfo  obferve,  that  the  refiftance  here  given  is  that  to 
a  veffel  two  feet  broad  and  deep  and  four  feet  long. 
The  refiftance  to  a  plane  of  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
would  probably  have  exceeded  this  in  the  proportion  of 
^  '  15,22  to  14,54,  for  reafons  we  fhall  fee  afterwards, 
ithers.  From  the  experiments  of  Chevaher  Buat,  it  appears 
that  a  body  of  one  foot  fquare,  French  meafure,  and 
two  feet  long,  having  its  centre  15  inches  under  water, 
moving  three  French  feet  per  fecond,  fuftained  a  prefTure 
of  14,54  French  pounds,  or  1 5,63  EngHfti.  This  redu- 
ced in  the  proportion  of  3'  to  2,56*  gives  1 1,45  pounds, 
confiderably  exceeding  the  8,24. 

Mr  Bouguer,  In  his  Manxuvre  des  Vajfeaux,  fays,  that 
he  found  the  refiftance  of  fca-water  to  a  velocity  of  one 
foot  to  be  23  onnces  poids  des  Marc. 

The  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  refiftance  of  fea-wa- 
ter  to  the  face  of  a  cubic  foot,  moving  againft  the  wa- 
ter one  foot  per  fecond,  to  be  21  ounces  nearly.  But 
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this  experiment  li  complicated :  the  wave  wan  not  4e,  Refifianeei 
dufted  ;  and  it  was  not  a  plane,  but  a  cube.   v 

Don  George  d'UUoa  found  the  impulfe  of  a  ftream 
of  fea-water,  running  two  feet  per  fecond  on  a  foot 
fquare,  to  be  15  J  pounds  Englifli  meafure.  This  greatly 
exceeds  all  the  values  given  by  othera, 

From  thefe  experiments  we  learn,  In  the  firft  place,  Confeqyca.  ' 
that  the  dire6l  refiftance  to  a  motion  of  a  plane  furface'<^s  fiom 
through  water,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  a*^°"*' 
column  of  water  having  that  furface  for  its  bafc,  and 
for  its  height  the  fall  producing  the  velocity  of  the  mo^ 
tlon.    This  is  but  one  half  of  the  refiftance  determined 
by  the  preceding  theory.    It  agrees,  however,  very 
well  with  the  beft  experiments  made  by  other  philofo- 
phers  on  bodies  totally  immerfed  or  furrounded  by  the 
fluid ;  and  fufficiently  jhows,  that  there  muft  be  fome  * 
fallacy  in  the  principles  or  reafoning  by  which  this  re- 
fult  of  the  theory  is  fuppofed  to  be  deduced.   We  fliall 
have  occafion  to  return  to  this  again. 

But  we  fee  that  the  effects  of  the  obliquity  of  incu 
dence  deviate  enormoufly  from  the  theor}-,  and  that 
this  deviation  increafes  rapidly  as  the  acutenefs  of  the 
prow  increafes.  In  the  prow  of  60*^  the  deviation  is 
neatly  equal  to  the  whole  refiftance  pointed  out  by  the 
theory,  and  in  the  prow  of  1 2°  it  is  nearly  40  tiraeij 
greater  than  the  theoretical  refiftance. 

The  refiftance  of  the  prow  of  90''^  fhould  be  one  half 
the  reiiftance  of  the  bafe.  We  have  not  fuch  a  prow ; 
but  the  medium  between  the  refiftance  of  the  prow  of 
96  and  84  is  5 790,  inftead  of  500. 

Thefe  experiments  are  very  conform  to  thofe  of  other 
authors  on  phme  furfaces.  l^r  Robins  found  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  air  to  a  pyramid  of  45°,  with  its  apex 
foremoft,  was  to  that  of  its  bafe  as  looo  to  141 1,  in- 
ftead of  -one  to  two.  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  re- 
fiftance of  a  cube,  moving  in  water  in  the  dire^ion 
of  the  fide,  was  to  the  oblique  refiftance,  when 
it  was  moved  in  the  diredlion  of  the  diagonal,  in  the 
proportion  of  5y  to  7  ;  whereas  it  ftiould  have  beea 
that  of  -v/ 2  to  1,  or  of  10  to  7  nearly.  He  alfo  found, 
that  a  wedge  whofe  angle  was  90'^,  moving  in  air,  gave 
for  the  proportion  of  the  refiftances  of  the  edge  and 
bafe  7281  :  10000,  inftead  of  5000  :  loooo,  Alfo 
when  the  angle  of  the  wedge  was  60°,  the  refiftances 
of  the  edge  and  bafe  were  52  and  100,  inftead  of  25: 
and  100. 

In  ftiort,  In  all  the  cafes  of  oblique  plane  furfaces,  the 
refiftances  were  greater  than  thofe  which  are  alTigned 
by  the  theoiy.  The  theoretical  law  agrees  tolerably 
with  obfervation  in  large  angles  of  iiicidence,  that  is, 
in  incidences  not  differing  very  far  from  the  perpendi- 
culaij- ;  but  in  more  acute  prows  the  refiftances  are 
more  nearly  proportional  to  the  fines  of  incidence  than 
to  their  fquares. 

The  academicians  deduced  from  thefe  experiments 
an  exprefiion  of  the  general  value  of  the  refiftance, 
which  correfponds  tolerably  well  with  obfervation.  Thus 
let  X  be  the  complement  of  the  half  angle  of  the  prow, 
and  let  P  be  the  direft  preff"ure  or  refiftance,  with  an 
incidence  of  90",  and  p  the  eft'eftive  obhque  preflure  : 

o 

then  /  =  P  X  cofine  *  x  -J-  3,153  Qo)^'^^ '  This 

gives  for  a  prow  of  1 2°  an  error  in  defed  about  t5^» 
and  in  larger  angles  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  }  and 
this  is  exad  enough  for  any  pradice. 

This 
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Thia  is  an  abundantly  fimple  formula  ;  but  if  we  in-  every  obliquity, 
troducc  it  in  our  calculations  of  the  refiftances  of  curvi- 
Hneal  prowa,  it  renders  them  fo  complicated  as  to  be  al- 
moft  ufelefs  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  when  the  calculation 
is  completed  for  a  curvilineal  prow,  the  refiftance  which 
rcfults  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  experiment.  This 
fliows  that  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  fo  modified  by 
the  aftion  of  the  moft  prominent  part  of  the  prow,  that 
its  impulfe  on  what  fucceeds  is  greatly  affcded,  fo  that 
\jire  are  not  allowed  to  confider  the  prow  as  compofed  of 
a  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  is  affcded  as  if  it  were 
detached  from  all  the  reft. 

As  the  very  nature  of  naval  archltefture  feems  to  re- 
quire curvilineal  forms,  in  order  to  give  the  neceffary 
flrenpth,  it  feemed  of  Importance  to  examine  more  par- 
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They  therefore  pat  it  in  our  power  RefiHani 
to  fele£l  the  moft  proper  obliquity  in  a  thoufand  im-  — "-v"" 
portant  cafes.  By  appealing  to  them,  we  can  tell  what 
is  the  proper  angle  of  the  fall  for  producing  the  gi'eat- 
eft  impulfe  in  the  direftion  of  the  'fliip's  courfe  ;  or  the 
beft  inclination  of  the  fail  of  a  wind-mill,  or  the  beft  in- 
chnation  of  the  float  of  a  water-wheel,  &c.  &c.  Thefe 
deduflions  will  be  rhade  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  deviation 
from  the  ftmple  theory  is  not  very  confiderable  till  the 
obliquity  is  great ;  and  that,  in  the  incllniitions  which 
other  circuiuftances  would  induce  us  to  give  to  the 
floats  of  water-wheels,  the  fails  of  wind-mills,  ahd  the 
like,  the  refults  of  the  theory  are  fufhciently  agreeable 
to  experiment,  for  rendering  this  theory  of  very  great 


ticular)--  the  deviations  of  the  refiftances  of  fuch  prows ^  ufe  in  the  conftruftlon  of  madilnes.  Its  great  defeft 
from  the  refiftances  affigned  by  the  theory.  The  aca- 
demicians therefore  made  veffels  with  prows  of  a  cylin- 
^drical  fiiape  ;  one  of  thefe  was  a  half  cylinder,  and  the 
other  w-as  one-third  of  a  cylinder,  both  having  the  fame 
breadth,  viz.  two  feet,  the  fame  depth,  alfo  two  feet, 
and  the  fame  length,  four  feet.  The  refiftance  of  the 
half  cylinder  was  to  the  refiftance  of  the  perpendi- 
cular prow  in  the,  proportion  of  13  to  25,  inftead  of 
being  as  13  to  19,5.  The  Chevalier  Borda  found 
nearly  the  fame  ratro  of  the  refiftances  of  the  half  cylin- 
der, and  its  diametrical  plane  when  moved  in  air.  He 
alfo  compared  the  refiftances  of  two  prifms  or  wedges, 
of  the  fame  breadth  and  iieight.  The  firft  had  its  fides 
plane,  inchned  to  the  bafe  in  angles  of  60*^:  the  fecond 
had  its  fides  portions  of  cylinders,  of  which  the  planes 
were  the  chords,  that  is,  their  fefticns  were  arches  of 
circles  of  60'.  Their  refiftances  were  as  133  to  100, 
inftead  of  being  as  133  to  220,  as  required  by  the  the- 
ory ;  and  as  the  refiftance  of  the  firft  was  greater  in  pro- 
portion  to  that  of  the  bafe  than  the  theory  allows,  the 
refiftance  of  the  laft  was  lefs. 

Mr  Robins  found  the  refiftance  of  a  fphere  moving 
j«  air  to  be  to  the  refiftance  of  its  great  circle  as  i  to 
2,27  ;  whereas  theory  requires  them  to  be  as  i  to  2. 
He  found,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  abfolute  refiftance 
was  greater  than  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  air  of  the 
fame  diameter,  and  having  the  height  neceftary  for  ac- 
quiring the  velocity.  It  was  greater  in  the  proportion 
of  49  to  40  nearly. 

Borda  found  the  refiftance  of  the  fphere  moving  in 
Water  to  be  to  that  of  its  great  circle  as  1000  to 


is  in  the  impulfit)ns  on  curved  furfaces,  which  puts  a 
ftop  to  our  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  naval  archi- 
te&ure,  and  the  working  of  fhlps. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  detetl  the  faults  of  this  theo- 
ry ;  we  fliould  try  to  amend  it,  or  to  fubftltute  ano- 
ther. It  is  a  pity  that  fo  much  ingenuity  fhould  have 
been  thi-own  away  in  the  application  of  a  theory  fo  de- 
fedtive.  Mathematicians  were  feduced,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  for 
exercifing  their  calculus,  which  was  a  new  thing  at  the 
time  of  pubhfliing  this  theory.  Nevvton  faw  clearly 
the  defefts  of  it,  and  makes  no  ufe  of  any  part  of  it 
in  his  fubfequent  difcuflions,  and  plainly  has  ufed  it 
merely  as  an  introdudlion,  in  order  to  give  feme  gene- 
ral notions  in  a  fubjedl  qult-e  new,  and  to  give  a  demon- 
ftration  of  one  leading  truth,  viz.  the  proportionality  of 
the  impulfions  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  While  we 
profefs  the  higheft  refpeA  for  the  talents  and  labours 
of  the  great  mathematicians  who  have  followed  New- 
ton in  this  moft  difficult  refearch,  we  cannot  help  being 
forry  that  fome  of  the  greateft  of  them  continued  to 
attach  thomfelves  to  a  theoiy  which  he  neglefted,  mere- 
ly becaufe  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their 
profound  knowledge  of  the  new  calculus,  of  which  they 
were  wilHng  to  afcribe  the  difcovery  to  Leibnitz.  It 
has  been  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  that  we  have 
been  fo  late  in  difcovering  our  ignoiance  of  the  fub- 
jefh.  Newton  had  himfelf  pointed  out  all  the  defecie  ^-V^ 
of  this  theory  ;  and  he  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  difcover  poj^t^^^ 
another  which  fliould  be  more  conformable  to  the  na-  by  Nev 
ture  of  things,  retaining  only  fuch  deduAions  from  the  tun. 


2508,  and  it  was  one-ninth  greater  than  the  weight  of    other  as  his  great  fagacity  affured  him  would  ftand  the 


the  column  of  water  whofe  height  was  that  neceffary 
for  producing  the  velocity.  He  alfo  found  the  refift- 
ance of  air  to  the  fphere  was  to  its  refiftance  to  its  great 
circle  as  i  to  2,45. 
The^thenry  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  theory  gives  the 
gives  fome  refiftance  of  obhque  plane  furfaces  too  fmall,  and  that 
refiftances  of  curved  furfaces  too  great ;  and  that  it  is  quite  unfit 
for  afcertaining  the  modifications  of  refiftance  arifing 
from  the  figure  of  the  body.  The  moft  prominent 
part  of  the  prow  changes  the  affion  of  the  fluid  on  the 
fuccecding  parts,  rendering  it  totally  different  from  what 
it  would  be  were  that  part  detached  from  the  reft,  and 
expofed  to  the  ftream  with  the  fame  obliquity.  It  is 
bf  no  confequence,  therefore,  to  deduce  any  formula 
from  the  valuable  experiments  of  the  French  academy. 
The  experiments  themfelves  are  of  great  importance, 
ifcecaufe  they  give  us  the  ioipulfes  on  plane  furfaces  with 


too  fmall 
and  othe 
too  great 


teft  of  experiment.  Even  in  this  he  feems  to  have  been 
miftaken  by  his  followers.  He  retained  the  propor- 
tionality of  the  refiftance  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
This  they  have  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  in  a  man- 
ner conformable  to  Newton's  determination  of  the 
oblique  impulfes  of  fluids  ;  and  under  the  cover  of  the 
agreement  of  this  propofition  with  experiment,  they  in- 
troduced into  mechanics  a  mode  of  expreffion,  and  even 
of  conception,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  all  accurate 
notions  on  thefe  fubjeds.  Newton's  propofition  was, 
that  the  motions  communicated  to  the  fluid,  and  there- 
fore the  motions  loft  by  the  body,  in  equal  times,  were 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  ;  and  he  conceived  thefe 
as  proper  meafures  of  the  refiftances.  It  is  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  the  forces  or  preffures  by  which  a  body 
muft  be  fupported  in  oppofition  to  the  impulfes  of 
fluids,  arc  in  this  very  proportion.  In  determining  the 
2  froportim 
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proportion  of  the  dirc£l  and  obHquc  refiftances  of  plane 
furlaces,  he  conftders  the  refiftaiices  to  ^rife  from  mu- 
tual collifions  of  the  furface  and  fluid,  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  time  too  fmaU  to  be  perceived.  But  in  making 
this  comparifon,  he  has  no  occafion  whatever  to  confi. 
der  this  repetition  ;  and  when  he  afiigns  the  proportion 
between  the  refiftance  of  a  cone  and  of  its  bafe,  he,  in 
fa6t,  affigns  the  proportion  between  two  ftmultaneous 
and  inftantaneous  impulfes.  But  the  mathematicians 
who  followed  him  have  confidered  this  repetition  as 
equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  the  initial  or  firft  im- 
pulfe  ;  and  in  this  way  have  attempted  to  demonftrate 
that  the  refiftances  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  velocity  is  double,  each  impulfe  is  double, 
and  the  number  in  a  given  time  is  double  ;  therefore, 
fay  they,  the  refiftance,  and  the  force  which  will  witk- 
lland  it,  is  quadruple  ;  and  obfervation  confirms  their 
dedu£tion  :  yet  nothing  is  more  gratuitous  and  illogi- 
cal It  is  veiy  true  that  the  refiftance,  conceived  as 
Newton  conceives  it,  the  lofs  of  motion  fuftained  by  a 
body  moving  in  the  fluid,  is  quadruple  ;  but  the  infl:an- 
taneous  impulfe,  and  the  force  which  can  withftand  it, 
is,  by  all  the  laws  of  mechanics,  only  double.  Wba  tis 
the  force  which  can  withftand  a  double  impulfe  ?  No- 
■  thing  but  a  double  impulfe.  Nothing  but  impulfe  can 
be  oppofed  to  impulfe  ;  and  it  is  a  grofs  mifconception 
to  think  of  ftating  any  kind  of  comparifon  between  im- 
pulfe and  preffure.  It  is  this  which  has  given  rife  to 
much  jargon  and  falfe  reafoning  about  the  force  of 
percuffion.  This  is  ftated  as  infinitely  greater  than 
any  prelfure,  and  as  equivalent  to  a  prefl'ure  infinitely 
repeated.  It  forced  the  abettors  of  thefe  doftrines  at 
laft  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  all  preflures  whatever,  and 
to  aflert  that  all  motion,  and  tendency  to  motion,  was 
the  refult  of  impulfe.  The  celebrated  Euler,  perhaps 
the  firft  mathematician,  and  the  loweft  philofopher,  of 
this  century,  fays,  "  fince  motion  and  impulfe  are  feen 
to  exift,  and  fince  we  fee  that  by  means  of  motion  pref- 
fure may  be  produced,  as  when  a  body  in  motion  ftrikes 
another,  or  as  when  a  body  moving  in  a  curved  channel 
prefles  upon  it,  merely  in  confequence  of  its  curvilineal 
motion,  and  the  exertion  of  a  centrifugal  force ;  and  fince 
Nature  is  moft  wifely  economical  in  aU  her  operations; 
it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  prelTure,  or  tendency  to  mo- 
tion, has  any  other  origin  ;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
philofopher  to  difcover  by  what  motions  any  obferved 
preflure  is  produced."  Whenever  any  prefliire  is  ob- 
ferved, luch  as  the  preflure  of  gravity,  of  magnetifm, 
of  electricity,  of  condenfed  air,  nay,  of  a  fprfng,  and  of 
elafticity  and  cohefion  themfelves,  however  difparate, 
nay,  oppofite,  the  philofopher  muft  immediately  caft 
about,  and  contrive  a  fet  of  motions  (creating  pro  re 
natd  the  movers)  which  will  produce  a  prefl'ure  like 
the  one  obferved.  Having  pleafed  his  fancy  with  this, 
he  cries  out  'ffpnua  «  this  will  produce  the  prefl'ure;"  et 
frujira  Jit  per  plura  quod  fieri  potejl  per  paucioroy  "  there- 
fore in  this  way  the  prefl'ure  is  produced."  Thus  the 
vortices  of  Defcartes  are  brought  back  in  triumph,  and 
have  produced  voitices  without  number,  which  tiU  the 
univerfe  with  motion  and  prefl'ure. 

Such  bold  attempta  to  overturn  long-received  doc- 
trines in  mechanics,  could  not  be  received  without  much 
criticifm  and  oppofition  ;  and  many  able  difl'ertations 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  defence  of  the  common 
doArines.    In  confequence  of  the  many  objedtions  to 
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the  comparifoa  of  pure  prefliire  with  pure  percuffion  Reriftance, 
©r  irnpulfe,  John  Bernoulli  and  others  were  at  lafl;  obli-  — v""-" 
ged  to  afl'ert  that  there  were  no  perfeftly  hard  bodies 
in  nature,  nor  could  be,  but  that  all  bodies  were  elaftic ; 
and  that  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  percuflion, 
the  velocities  of  both  bodies  were  gradually  changed  by 
their  mutual  elafticity  adting  during  the  finite  but  im- 
perceptible time  of  the  collifion.  This  was,  in  fadt^ 
•  giving  up  the  whole  argument,  and  banifliing  percuf- 
fion, while  their  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  prefl'ure.  For 
what  is  elafticity  but  a  prefl'ure  ?  and  how  fliall  it  be 
produced  ?  To  aft  in  this  inftance,  muft  it  arife  from  a 
ftiU  fmaller  impulfe  ?  But  this  will  require  another  ela- 
fl:icity,  and  fo  on  without  end. 

Thefe  are  all  legitimate  confequences  of  this  attempt 
to  ftate  a  comparifon  between  percuflion  and  prefl^'ure. 
Numberlefs  experiments  have  been  made  to  confirm  the 
ftatement ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  itinerant-lefturing 
fliowman  who  does  not  exhibit  among  his  apparatus 
Gravefande's  machine  (Vol.  I.  plate  xxxv.  fig.  4). 
But  nothing  affords  fo  fpecious  an  argument  as  the  ex-» 
perimented  proportionality  ef  the  impulfe  of  fluids  to 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  Here  is  every  appearance 
of  the  acciunulation  of  an  infinity  of  minute  impulfes. 
In  the  known  ratio  of  the  velocity,  each  to  each,  pro- 
ducing prefllires  which  are  In  the  ratio  of  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities. 

The  prefl'ures  are  obferved  ;  but  the  Impulfes  or  per- 
cuflions,  whofe  accumulation  produces  thefe  prefl'ures, 
are  only  fuppofed.  The  rare  fluid,  introduced  by  New- 
ton for  the  purpofe  aheady  mentioned,  either  does  not 
exIft  In  nature,  or  does  not  a6t  in  the  manner  we  have 
faid,  the  particles  making  their  impulfe,  and  then  efca- 
ping  through  among  the  reft  without  aff'edling  their  mo- 
tion. We  cannot  Indeed  fay  what  may  be  the  proportion 
between  the  diameter  and  the  diftance  of  the  particles. 
The  firft  may  be  incomparably  fmaller  than  the  fecond, 
even  in  mercury,  the  denfeft  fluid  which  we  are  famili- 
arly acquainted  with  ;  but  although  they  do  not  touch 
each  other,  they  a£l .  nearly  as  if  they  did,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  mutual  attradlions  and  repulfions.  We 
have  feen  air  a  thoufand  times  rarer  in  fome  experi- 
ments than  in  others,  and  therefore  the  diftance  of  the 
particles  at  leaft  ten  times  greater  than  their  diameters ; 
and  yet,  In  this  rare  ftate,  it  propagaites  all  preflures  or 
Impulfes  made  on  any  part  of  it  to  a  great  diftance,  almoft 
in  an  inftant.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  fluids  a6l 
on  bodies  by  impulfe.  It  is  very  poflible  to  conceive 
a  fluid  advancing  with  a  flat  furface  againft  the  flat 
furface  of  a  folid.  The  very  firft  and  fuperficial  par- 
ticles may  make  an  Impulfe  ;  and  if  they  were  annihi- 
lated, the  next  might  do  the  fame  :  and  if  the  velocity 
were  double,  thefe  impulfes  would  be  double,  and  would 
be  withftood  by  a  double  force,  and  not  a  quadruple, 
a&  is  obferved  :  and  this  very  circumftance,  that  a  qua- 
druple force  Is  neceflary,  flrould  have  made  us  conclude 
that  it  was  not  to  impulfe  that  this  force  was  oppofed. 
The  firft  particles  having  made  their  ftroke,  and  not  be- 
ing annihilated,  muft  efcape  laterally.  In  their  efca-  , 
ping,  they  efl'eftually  prevent  every  farther  impulfe, fmall  part' 
becaufe  they  come  In  the  way  of  thofe  filaments  whichf^f  a  fluid 
would  have  ftruck  the  body.  The  whole  procefs  feems  ^^^^.^ 
to  be  fomewhat  as  follows  :  onV^r- 

When  the  flat  furface  of  the  fluid  has  come  into  con- face, 
tail  with  the  plane  furface  AD  (fig»  6.),  perpendicular  Plate 
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to  the  dircftion  DC  of  their  motion,  they  niufl  defleft 
to  both  fides  equally,  and  in  equal  portions,  becaufe 
no  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  more  fhould  go  to  either 
fide.  By  this  means  the  filament  EF,  which  would 
have  ftruck  the  furface  in  O,  is  deflefted  before  it  arrives 
at  the  furface,  and  defcribes  a  curved  path  EFIHK, 
continuing  its  redlilineal  motion  to  I,  where  it  is  inter- 
cepted by  a  filament  immediately  adjoining  to  EF,  on 
the  fide  of  the  middle  filament  DC.  The  different  par- 
ticles of  DC  may  be  fuppofed  to  impinge  in  fucceflion 
at  C,  and  to  be  dcflefted  at  right  angles  ;  and  gliding 
along  CB,  to  efcape  at  B.  Each  filament  in  fucceflion, 
outwards  from  DC,  is  defleited  in  its  turn  ;  and  being 
hindered  from  even  touching  the  furface  C  B,  it  glide* 
off  in  a  dire£lion  parallel  to  it ;  and  thus  EF  is  defleft- 
ed  in  I,  moves  parallel  to  CB  from  I  to  H,  and  is  again 
deflected  at  right  angles,  and  defcribes  H  K  parallel  to 
DC.  The  fame  thing  may  be  fuppofed  to  happen  on 
the  other  fide  of  DC. 

And  thus  it  would  appear,  that  except  two  filaments 
immediately  adjoining  to  the  line  DC,  which  bifefts 
the  furface  at  right  angles,  no  part  of  the  fluid  makes 
any  impulfe  on  the  furface  AB.  All  the  other  filaments 
are  merely  prelfed  againft  it  by  the  lateral  filaments 
without  them,  which  they  turn  afide,  and  prevent  from 
ftriking  the  furface. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  fluid  ftrikes  the  edge  of  a 
ccccxxivi.  prilm  or  wedge  ACB  (fig.  7.)^  it  cannot  be  faid-that 
No  im  ulfe^"^  ^^^^  impulfe  is  made.    Nothing  hinders  us  from 
on  the  edge  ^uppofing  C  ar  mathematical  angle  or  indivifible  point, 
o£a  grifm.  not  fufceptiblt  of  any  Impulfe,  and  ferving  merely  to  di- 
vide the  flream.    Each  filament  EF  is  efftfttially  pre- 
vented from  impinging  at  G  in  the  line  of  its.  direfkion, 
and  with  the  obliquity  of  incidence  E  GC,  by  the  fila- 
ments between  EF  and  DC,  which  glide  along  the  fur- 
face CA  ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  defledted  when 
it  comes  to  the  line  CF  which  bifetls  the  angle  DC  A, 
and  again  deflefted  and  rendered  parallel  to  D  C  at  I. 
The  fame  thing  happens  on  the  other  fide  of  DC  ;  and 
41      we  cannot  In  this  cafe  aflert  that  there  Is  any  impulfe. 
The  ordi-       We  now  fee  plainly  how  the  ordinary  theory  muil  be 
^^^f^nn^'  unfit  for  furnifhing  principles  of  naval  architec- 

tui-e,  even  although  a  formula  could  be  deduced  from 
fuch  a  feriesof  experiments  as  thofeol  the  french  Aca- 
demy. Although  we  flxould  know  precifely  the  im- 
pulfe, or,  to  fpeak  now  more  cautioufiy,  the  a£fion,  of 
the  fluid  on  a  furface  G  L  (fig  8.)  of  any  obliquity, 
when  it  is  alone,  detached  from  all  others,  we  cannot' 
in  the  fmallell  degree  tell  what  will  be  the  aftion  of 
f)art  of  a  flream  of  fluid  advancing  tot/arda  it,  with  the 
fame  obliquity,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  adjoining  fur- 
face CG,  having  a  difltrent  inclination ;  for  the  fluid 
will  not  glide  along  GL  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  It 
made  part  of  a  more  extenfive  furface  having  the  fame 
Miclination.  The  previous  deflexions  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent in  thefc  two  cafes  and  the  previous  defieiiions 
arc  the  only  changes  which  we  can  obferve  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fluid,  and  the  only  caufes  of  that  pi*efl"ure 
■wliich  we  obferve  the  body  to  fuftain*  and  which  we 
call  the  impulfe  on  it.  This  tlieory  muft,  therefore,  be 
quite  unfit  for  afcertaining  the  aAion  on  a  curved  fur- 
face, which  may  be  confidered  as  made  up  of  an  indefi- 
mte  number  of  fuccelTive  planes. 

We  now  fee  witli  ecjual  evidence  how  it  happens  that 
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the  aftion  of  fluids  on  folid  bodies  may  and  mull  be  op-  Refiftai 
pofed  by  preflures,  and  may  be  compared  with  and  mea- 
fured  by  the  preff"ure  of  gravity.  We  are  not  compa-  p^gfl^*, 
ring  forces  of  different  kinds>  percuflions  with-  preffurcsi  the  adi 
but  preffurcs  with  each  other.  Let  us  fee  whether  of  fluid 
this  view  of  the  fubjeft  will  aff^ord  ue  any  method  ol 
comparifon  or  abfolute  meal'urement. 

When  a  filament  of  fluid,  that  is,  a  row^of  corpufcles* 
are  turned  out  of  their  courfe  EF  (fig.  6.),  and  forced 
to  take  another  courfe  IH,  force  is  required  to  produce 
this  change  of  dire&ion.  The  filament  is  prevented 
from  proceeding  by  other  filaments  which  lie  between  it 
a«d  the  body,  and  which  defied  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  it  were  contained  in  a  bended,  tube,  and  it  will 
prefs  on  the  concave  filament  next  to  it  as  itvrould  pref$ 
on  the  concave  fide  of  the  tube.  Suppofe  fuch  a  bend- 
ed tube  ABE  (fig.  9.),  and  that  a  ball  A  is  projefted 
along  it  with  any  velocity,  and  moves  in  it  without  fric* 
tion  :  it  is  demonfl;rated,  in  elementary  mechanics,  that 
the  ball  will  move  with  nndiminiflied  velocity,  and  will 
prefs  on  ev^ry  point,  fuch  as  B,  of  the  concave  fide  of 
the  tube,  in  a  diredtion  BF  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
CBD,  which  touches  the  tube  in  the  point  B*  This 
preffare  on  the  adjoining  filament,  on  the  concave  fide 
of  its  path,  mufl:  be  withftood  by  that  filament  which 
deflefts  It ;  and  it  mufl;  be  propagated  aerofs  that  filar 
ment  to  the  next,  and  thus  augment  the  prefl'ure  upon 
that  next  filament  already  prefled  by  the  defledllon  of 
the  intermediate  filament and  thus  there  is  a  prefl'ure 
towards  the  middle  filament,  and  towards  the  body,  ari- 
fing  from  the  defleftion  of  all  the  outer  filaments  ;  and 
their  accumulated  fum  muft  be  conceived  as  immediate- 
ly exerted  on  the  middle  filaments  and  on  the  body,  be^ 
caufe  a  perfedl  fluid  tranfaiits  every  prefl'ure  undimi- 
niflied^ 

The  prefl'ure  B  F  Is  equivalent  to  the  two  BH,  BG, 
one  of  which  is- perpendicular,  and.  the  other  parallel, 
to  the  direftion  of  the  original  motion.  By  the  firft 
(taken  in  any  point  of  the  curvillneal  motion  of  any  fi- 
lament), the  two  halves  of  the  ftream  are  preflled  toge- 
ther ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fig*  6.  and  7.  exa£lly  balance 
each  other..  But  the  preflures,  fuch  as' BG,  muft  be 
ultimately  withftood  by  the  furface  ACB  ;  and  It  is  by 
thefe  accumulated  preffures  that  the  folid  body  is  urged 
down  tlie  ftream  ;  and  it  is  thefe  accumulated  preflures 
which  we  obferve  and  meafure  in  our  experiments.  We 
fliall  anticipate  a  little,  and  fay  that  it:  is  moft  eafily  dcT 
monttrated,  that  when  a  ball  A  (fig.  9.)  moves  withun- 
diminiflied  velocity  in  a  tube  fo  incurvated  that  its  axis 
at  E  is  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  at  A,  the  accumulated 
atSliou  of  the  preflures,  fuch  as-  B  G,  taken  for  eveiy 
point  of  tiie  path,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  force  which 
would  produce  or  extinguifh  the  original  motion. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows  moft  obvioufly,  that  if 
the  two  motions  of  the  filaments  are  fuch  as  we  have  de- 
feribed  and  reprefented  by  fig.  6.  the  whole  prefl'ure  in  the 
dircjftion  of  the  ftream,.  thatMS,  the  whole  preffure  which 
can  be  obfcrved  on  the  furface,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a^yj^^j 
column  of  fluid  having  the  furface  for  its  bafe,  and  twice  they 
the  fall  produdlive  of  the  velocity  for  its  height,  pre-elaftic 
cifely  as  Newton  deduced  it  from  other  confiderations 
and  it  feems  to  make  no  odds  whether  the  fluid  be  elaf- 
tic  or  unelaftic,  if  the  defleftions  and  velocities  are  the 
fame.    Now  it  is  a  faft,  that  n©  difference  in  this  re- 
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Unce.  fpeft  can  be  obferved  in  the  anions  of  air  and  water ; 
^f"^  and  this  had  always  appeared  a  great  defe£t  in  Newton's 
theoty  ;  but  it  was  only  a  defeft  of  the  theory  attributed 
to  him.  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  obferved  aftion  is 
but  one-half  of  what  is  juft  now  deduced  from  this  im- 
proved view  of  the  fubjeil:.  Whence  arifes  this  diffe- 
rence ?  The  reafon  is  this  :  We  have  given  a  very  er- 
roneous account!  of  the  motions  of  the  filaments.  A  fi- 
lament F  does  not  move  as  reprefentcd  in  fig.  6.  with 
tvfo  reftangular  inflexions  at  I  and  at  H,  and  a  path 
IH  between  them  parallel  to  C  B.  The  procefs  of  na- 
ture is  more  like  what  is  reprefented  in  fig.  lo.  //  is 
obfervedy  that  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  A  B,  there 
remains  a  quantity  of  fluid  AD  B,  almoft,  if  not  alto- 
gether, ftagnant,  of  a  fingular  fhape,  having  two  curved 
concave  fides  A  a  D,  B  3  D,  along  which  the  middle 
filaments  glide.  This  fluid  is  very  flowly  changed. — 
The  late  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  an  officer  of  the  Britilh 
equally  eminent  for  his  fcientific  profeffional 
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1  harles  knowledge  and  for  his  military  talents,  made  many 
wlcs.    beautiful  experiments  for  afceitaining  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  of  water.    At  a  diftance  up  the  ftream,  he 

tallowed  fmall  jets  of  a  coloured  fluid,  which  did  not 
mix  with  water,  to  make  part  of  the  ftream  ;  and  the 
experiments  were  made  in  troughs  with  fides  and  bottom 
of  plate-glafs.  A  fmall  taper  was  placed  at  a  confider- 
able  height  above,  by  which  the  fliadows  of  the  colour- 
ed filaments  were  moft  diftindtly  projeAed  on  a  white 
plane  held  below  the  trough,  fo  that  they  were  accu- 
rately drawn  with  a  penciL  A  few  important  parti- 
culars may  be  here  mentioned. 

The  ftill  water  AD  C  lafted  for  a  long  while  be- 
fore it  was  renewed ;  and  it  feemed  to  be  gradually 
wafted  by  abrafion,  by  the  adhefion  of  the  furrounding 
water,  which  gradually  licked  away  the  outer  parts 
from  D  to  A  and  B  ;  and  it  feemed  to  renew  itfelf  in 
rhe  diredion  CD,  oppofite  to  the  motion  of  the  ftream. 
There  was,  however,  a  confiderable  intricacy  and  eddy 
in  this  motion.  Some  (feemingly  fuperficial)  water 
was  continually,  but  flowly,  flowing  outward  from  the 
line  DC,  while  other  water  was  feen  within  and  below 
it,  coming  inwards  and  going  backwards. 

The  coloured  lateral  filaments  were  moft  conftant  in 
their  form,  while  the  body  was  the  fame,  although  the  ve- 
locity was  in  fome  cafes  quadrupled.  Any  change  which 
this  produced  feemed  confined  to  the  fuperficial  filaments. 

As  the  filaments  were  deflefted,  they  were  alfo  con- 
ftipated,  that  is,  the  curved  parts  of  the  filaments  were 
nearer  each  other  than  the  parallel  ftraight  filaments  up 
the  ftream  ;  and  this  conftipation  was  more  confiderable 
as  the  prow  was  more  obtufe  and  the  deflexion  greater. 

The  inner  filaments  were  ultimately  more  deflefted 
than  thofe  without  them.;  that  is,  if  a  line  be  drawn 
touching  the  curve  EFIH  in  the  point  H  of  contrary 
flexure,  whei-c  the  concavity  begins  to  be  on  the  fide 
next  the  body,  the  angle  HKC,  contained  between 
the  axis  and  this  tangent  line,  is  fo  much  the  greater  as 
the  filament  is  nearer  the  axis. 

When  the  body  expofed  to  the  ftream  was  a  box  of 
upright  fides,  flat  bottom,  and  angular  prow,  hke  a 
wedge,  having  its  edge  alfo  upright,  the  filaments  were 
not  all  deflected  laterally,  as  the<Hy  would  make  us  ex- 
peft  ;  but  the  filaments  near  the  bottom  were  alfo  de- 
flefted  downwards  as  well  as  laterally,  and  glided  alon^ 


at  fome  diftance  under  the  bottom,  forming  lines  of  Reftftance. 
double  curvature.  i^-  i< 

The  breadth  of  the  ftream  that  was  defleiled  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  body  ;  and  the  fenfible 
deflexion  begun  at  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the  ftream, 
efpecidUy  in  the  outer  filaments. 

Laftly,  the  form  of  the  curves  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  proportion  between  the  width  of  the  trough  and 
that  of  the  body.  The  curvature  was  always  lefs  when 
the  trough  was  very  wide  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

Great  varieties  were  alfo  obferved  in  the  motion  or 
velocity  of  the  filaments.  In  general,  the  filaments 
increafed  in  velocity  outwards  from  the  body  to  a  cer- 
tain fmall  diftance,  which  was  nearly  the  fame  in  aU 
cafes,  and  then  diminifhed  all  the  way  outward.  This 
was  obferved  by  inequalities  in  the  colour  of  the  fila- 
ments, by  which  one  could  be  obferved  to  outftrip  an- 
other. The  retardation  of  thofe  next  the  body  feemed  to 
proceed  from  friftion;  and  it  was  imagined  that  without 
this  the  velocity  there  would  always  have  been  greateft. 

Thefe  obfervations  give  us  confiderable  information  With  mfe- 
refpeaing  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions,  and  the  ac-""ce>ffoni 
tion  of  fluids  upon  folids.  The  preflurein  the  duplicate"^'"'' 
ratio  of  the  velocities  comes  here  ag^in  into  view.  We 
found,  that  although  the  velocities  were  very  diflPerent, 
the  curves  were  precifely  the  fame.    Now  the  obferved 
preffures  arife  from  the  tranfverfe  forces  by  which  each 
particle  of  a  filament  is  retained  in  its  curvilineal  path  ;  * 
and  we  know  that  the  force  by  which  a  body  is  retain- 
ed m  any  curve  is  dlreftly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity, 
and  inverfely  as  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  curvature, 
therefore,  remaining  the  fame,  the  tranfverfe  forces,  and 
confequently  the  prefl'ure  on  the  body,  muft  be  as  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
fee  pretty  clearly  (indeed  it  is  rigoroufly  demonftrated 
by  D'Alembert),  that  whatever  be  the  velocities,  the 
curves  luill  be  the  fame.  For  it  is  known  in  hydraulics, 
that  it  requires  a  fourfold  or  ninefold  prefl'ure  to  pro- 
duce  a  double  or  triple  velocity.    And  as  all  prefl"ure8 
are  propagated  through  a  perfed  fluid  without  diminu- 
tion, this  fourfold  prefl'ure,  while  it  produces  a  double 
velocity,  produces  alfo  fourfold  tranfverfe  prefl'ures, 
which  will  retain  the  particles,  moving  twice  as  faft,  in 
the  fame  curvilineal  paths.    And  thus  we  fee  that  the 
impulfes,  as  they  are  called,  and  refiftances  of  fluids, 
have  a  certain  relation  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
fluid,  whofe  height  is  the  height  neceflfary  for  producing 
the  velocity.  .  How  it  happens  that  a  plane  furface,  im- 
merfed  in  an  extended  fluid,  fuftains  juft  half  the  pref- 
fure  which  it  would  havefuftained  had  the  motions  been 
fuch  as  are  flcetched  in  figure  6th,  is  a  matter  of  more  cu- 
rious and  difficult  inveftigation.    But  we  fee  evidently 
that  the  prefl'ure  muft  be  lefs  than  what  is  there  affigned ; 
for  the  ftagnant  water  a-head  of  the  body  greatly  di- 
mmiflies  the  ultimate  deflcftions  of  the  filaments  :  And 
it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  when  the  part  BE  of  the 
canal,  fig.  9.  is  inchned  to  the  part  AB  in  an  angle 
lefs  than  90%  the  prefl'ures  BG  along  the  whole  canal 
are  as  the  verfed  fine  of  the  ultimate  angle  ofdcfleftion, 
or  the  verfed  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  part  BE  makes 
with  the  part  AB.    Therefore,  fince  the  deflexions  re- 
femble  more  the  flcetch  given  in  fig.  10.  the  accumulated 
fum  of  all  thefe  forces  BG  of  fig.  9.  muft  be  lefs  than 
thefimilar  fum  correfponding  to  fig.  6.  that  is,  lefs  than 
O  2  the 
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Refinance,  the  weight  of  the  cohimn  of  fluid,  having  twice  the 
»       produftive  height  for  its  height.    How  it  is  jull  one- 
half,  fhall  be  our  next  inquiry. 

And  here  we  muft  return  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  After  many  beautiful  obfervations  on  the  na- 
ture and  mechanifm  of  continued  fluids,  he  fays,  that 
the  refiftance  which  they  occafion  is  but  one-half  of  that 
occafioned  by  the  rare  fluid  which  had  been  the  fubjefit 
of  his  former  propofition  ;  "  which  truth,"  (fays  he, 
with  his  ufual  caution  andmodefty),  "  I  fliall  endeavour 
to  fhow." 

He  then  enters  into  another,  as  novel  and  as  difficult 
an  inveftigation,  viz.  the  laws  of  hydrauhcs,  and  endea- 
vours to  afcertain  the  motion  of  fluids  through  orifices 
when  urged  by  prefl"ures  of  any  kind.  He  endeavours 
to  afcertain  the  velocity  with  which  a  fluid  efcapes 
through  a  horizontal  oritice  in  the  bottom  of  a  veflcl, 
by  the  aAIon  of  its  weight,  and  the  preffure  which  this 
vein  of  fluid  will  exert  on  a  little  circle  which  occupies 
part  of  the  orifice.  To  obtain  this,  he  employs  a  kind  of 
approximation  and  trial,  of  which  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  give  an  extra :';  ;  and  then,  by  increafing 
the  diameter  of  the  veflcl  and  oi  the  hole  to  infinity, 
he  accommodates  his  reafoning  to  the  cafe  of  a  plane 
furfacc  expofed  to  an  indefinitely  extended  fl:ream  of 
fluid;  and  laftly,  giving  to  the  little  circular  furface - 
the  motion  which  he  had  before  afcribed  to  the  fluid, 
he  fays,  that  the  refiftance  to  a  plane  furface  -moving 
through  an  unelaftic  continuous  fluid,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whofe  height  is  one- 
half  of  that  neceflary  for  acquiring  the  velocity ;  and 
he  fays,  that-  the  refiftance  of  a  globe  is,  in  this  cafe, 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  cyUnder  of  the  fame  diameter. 
The  refinance,  therefore,  of  the  cylinder  or  circle  is 
four  times  lefs,'  and  that  of  the  globe  is  twice  lefs  than 
their  refiftances  on  a  rare  elafiic  medium. 

But  this  determination,  though  founded  on  princi- 
ples or  afl"umptions,  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  real 
Itate  of  things,  is  hable  to  great  objeftiens.  It  de- 
pends on  his  method  for  afcertaining  the  velocity  of 
the  ifi'uing  fluid  ;  a  method  extremely  ingenious,  but 
defeftive.  The  cataraft,  which  he  fuppofes,  cannot  ex- 
ift  as  he  ftippofes,  defcending  by  the  full  adlion  df 
gravity,  and  furrounded  by  a  funnel  of  ftagnant  fluid. 
For,  in  fuch  circumttances,  there  is  nothing  to  balance 
the  hydroftatical  prefl'ure  of  this  furrounding  fluid  ;  be- 
caufe  the  whole  prefl'ure  of  the  central  cataraA  is  em- 
ployed in  producing  its  own  defcent.  In  the  next 
place,  the  preflure  which  he  determines  is  beyond  all 
doubt  only  half  of  what  is  obferved  on  a  plane  furface 
in  all  our  experiments.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  is 
repugnant  to  all  our  experience,  that  the  refifl:ance  of 
a  globe  or  of  a  pointed  body  is  as  great  as  that  of  its 
circular  bafe.  His  reafons  are  by  no  means  convincing. 
He  fuppofes  them  placed  in  a  tube  or  canal  ;  and  fince 
they  are  fuppofed  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  therefore 
leave  equal  fpaces  at  their  fides,  he  concludes,  that  be- 
caufe  the  water  efcapes  by  their  fides  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity, they  will  have  the  fame  refifl:ance.  But  this  is 
by  no  meaps  a  neceflary  confequence.  Even  if  the 
water  ftiould  be  allowed  to  exert  equal  preflures  on 
them,  the  preflures  being  perpendicular  to  their  fur- 
faces,  and  thefe  furfaces  being  inclined  to  the  axis, 
while  in  the  cafe  of  the  bafe  of  a  cyhnder  it  is  in 
tlic  direction  of  the  axis,  there  muft  be  a  difference  in 
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the  accumulated  or  compound  preflure  in  the  dircilion  R-efiflai; 
of  tht;  axis.  He  indeed  fays,  that  in  the  cafe  of  the 
cylinder  or  the  circle  obfl:ru6ting  the  canal,  a  quantity 
of  water  remains  fl;agnant  on  its  upper  furface ;  viz, 
all  the  water  whofe  motion  would  not  contribute  to 
the  mofl;  ready  paflage  of  the  fluid  between  the  cy- 
linder and  the  fides  of  the  canal  or  tube ;  and  that 
this  water  may  be  confidered  as  frozen.  If  this  be 
the  cafe,  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the  form  of  the  body 
that  is  covered  with  this  mafs  of  frozen  or  ftagnant  wa- 
ter* It  may  be  a  hemifphere  or  a  cone  ;  tlie  refiftance 
will  be  the  lame.  -But  Newton  by  no  means  afligns,  ei- 
ther with  precilion  or  with  diftinft  evidencCj  the  form 
and  magnitude  of  this  ftagnant  water,  fo  as  to  give  con. 
fidence  in  the  refuks.  He  contents  himfelf  with  fay- 
ing, that  it  is  that  water  whofe  motion  is  not  neceffaiy 
or  cannot  contribute  to  the  moft  eafy  pafTage  of  the 
water. 

There  remains,  therefore,  many  imperfeAions  in  this  Thof^'i 
theory.    But  notwithftanding  thefe  defefts,  we  cannot  difplayi 
but  admire  the  efforts  and  fagacity  of  this  great  phi-  r^^t 
lofopher,  who,  after  having  difcovered  fo  many  fubHme*^'^^' 
truths  of  mechanical  nature,  ventured  to  trace  out  a 
path  for  the  folution  of  a  problem  which  no  perfon 
had  yet  attempted  to  bring  within  the  range  of  ma- 
thematical inveftigation.  And  his  folution,  though  inac- 
curate,  fhines  throughout  with  that  inventive  genius 
and  that  fertihty  of  refource,  which  no  man  ever  pof- 
feffed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree. 

Thofe  who  have  attacked  the  folution  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  have  not  been  more  fuccefsful.  Moft  of  them, 
inftead  of  principles,  have  given  a  great  deal  of  calculus'; 
and  the  chief  merit  which  any  of  them  can  claim,  is 
that  of  having  deduced  fome  fingle  propofition  whiclt. 
happens  to  quadrate  with  fome  Tingle  cafe  of  experi- 
ment, while  their  general  theories  are  either  inappli- 
cable, from  difficulty  and  obfcurity,  or  are  difcordant 
with  more  general  obfervation. 

We  muft,  however,  except  from  this  number  Daniel 
BernoulH,  who  was  not  only  a  great  geometer,  but 
one  of  the  firft  philofophers  of  the  age.  He  pofTefTed 
all  the  taleHts,  and  was  free  from  the  faults  of  that 
celebrated  family ;  and  while  he  was  the  mathemati- 
cian of  Europe  who  penetrated  fartheft  in  the  invefti- 
gation of  this  great  problem,  he  was  the  only  perfoa 
who  felt,  or  at  lead  who  acknowledged,  its  great  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  the  2d  volume  of  the  Comment,  Petropol.  1727, 
he  propofes  a  formula  for  the  refiftance  of  fluids,  de-ggjjpj.^| 
duced  frem  confiderations  quite  different  from  thofe  on  mula  (0, 
which  Newton  founded  his  folution.    But  he  delivers 'i'^d  on 
it  with  modeft  diffidence;  becaufe  he  found  that  it  gave 
a  refiftance  four  times  greater  than  experiment.    In  the 
fame  difl'ertation  he  determines  the  refiftance  of  afphere 
to  be  one  half  of  that  of  its  great  circle.    But  in  his 
fublequent  theory  .  of  Hydrodynamics  (a  work  which 
mufl  ever  rank  among  the  firft  productions  of  the  age, 
and  is  equally  eminent  for  refined  and  elegant  mathe- 
matics, and  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  in  dyna- 
mics), h6  calls  this  determination  in  queftion.    It  is 
indeed  founded  on  the  fame  hypothetical  principles 
which  have  been  unflcilfully  detached  from  the  reft  of 
Newton's  phyfics,  and  made  the  ground-work  of  aU 
the  fubfequent  theories  on  this  fubjeit. 

In  1741  Mr  Daniel  Bernoulli  publifhed  another  dif- 
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iflftance.  l^rtadon  (m  the  8th  volume  of  the  Com,  Petropol.) 
on  the  aftion  and  refiftance  of  fluids,  limited  to  a  very 
particular  cafe  ;  namely,  to  the  impulfe  of  a  vein  of 
fluid  faUing  perpendicularly  on  an  infinitely  extended 
plane  furface.  This  he  demonilrates  to  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whofe  ba'fe  is  the  area 
of  the  vein,,  and  whofe  height  is  twice  the  fall  produ- 
cing the  velocity.  This  demonftration  is  drawn  front 
tlie  true  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  hydraulics,  and  may  be  received  as  a  Itria:  phy- 
fical  demonftration.  As  it  is  the  only  propcfition  in  the 
whole  theory  that  has  as  yet  received  a  demonfl;ration 
acceffible  to  readers  not  verfant  In  all  the  refinement  of 
modern  analyfis  ;  and  as  the  principles  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  folution  of  every  pro- 
blem which  can  be  propoied,  once  that  our  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  ftiall  enable  us  to  apply  them — we  think 
it  our  duty  to  give  it  in  this  place,  although  we  muft 
acknowledge,  that  this  problem  is  fo  very  limited,  that 
it  will  hardly  bear  an  applicatian  to  any  cafe  that  dif- 
fers but  a  little  from  the  exprefs  conditions  of  the  pro- 
])lem.  There  do  occur  cafes  however  in  praftice,  where 
it  may  be  applied  to  very  great  advantage. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  gives  two  demonftrations ;  one  of 
which  may  be  called  a  popular  one,  and  the  other  is 
more  fcientific  and  introdudory  to  further  inveftigation. 
'  51       We  fhall  give  both. 

[termines  Bernoulli  firft  determines  the  whole  aftion  exerted 
irt«nn       ^^^^  °^  Suppofe  the  velocity 

reffluSTof^^  ^^"^  ^®  ^^^^  which  would  be  acquired  by  falling 
ei ,  of  through  the  height  h.  It  is  well  known  that  a  body 
id.  moving  during  the  time  of  this  fall  with  the  velocity  v 
would  defcribe  a  fpace  2  h.  The  effect,  therefore,  of 
the  hydraulic  adion  is,  that  in  the  time  t  of  the  fall  h, 
there  ilTues  a  cylinder  or  prifm  of  water  whofe  bafe  is 
the  crofs  fe6tion  /  or  area  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  length 
tsih.  And  this  quantity  of  matter  is  now  moving 
with  the  velocity  v.  The  quantity  of  motion,  therefore, 
which  is  thus  produced  h  2s  hv;  and  this  quantity  of 
motion  is  produced  in  the  time  t.  And  this  is  the  ac- 
cumulated effeft  of  all  the  expelling  forces,  eftimated 
to  the  diredtion  of  the  efflux.  Now,  to  compare  this 
with  the  exertion  of  fome  preffing  power  with  which 
we.  are  familiarly  acquainted,  let  us  fuppofe  this  pillar 
2  J  ^  to  be  frozen,  and,  being  held  in  the  hand,  to  be 
dropped.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  t  it  will 
M  through  the  height      and  will  acquire  the  velocity 

'0,  and  now  poffeffes  the  quantity  of  motion  2  s  h  v  

and  all  this  is  the  eff'ea  of  its  weight.  I'he  weight, 
therefore,  of  the  pillar  2  s  k  produces  the  fame  efteft, 
and  in  the  fame  time,  and  (as  may  eafily  be  feen)  in  the 
fame  gradual  manner,  with  the  expelling  forces  of  the 
fluid  in  the  vefTel,  which  expelling  forces  arife  from  the 
preflure  of  all  the  fluid  in  the  veflel.  'Therefore  the 
accumulated  hydraulic  prefl'ure,  by  which  a  vein  of  a  hea- 
vy fluid  is  forced  out  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom 
or  fide  of  a  veflel,  is  equal  "(when  eftimated  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  efllux)  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the 
fluid,  having  for  its  bafe  the  feftion  of  the  vein,  and 
twice  the  fall  produaive  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  for 
its  height. 

?!ate       . Now  let  ABDC  (fig.  1 1 .)  be  a  quadrangular  vefl*el 
:ixxvi.  with  upright  plane  fides,  in  one  of  which  is  an  orifice 
EF.    From  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  this 
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orifice,  fuppofe  horizontal  lines  Ef,  F/,  5cc.  which  will  Rcfiria 

mark  a  limilar  furface  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veflel.   r 

Suppofethe  orifice  EF  to  be  fhut.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  furfaces  EF  and  will  be  equally 
prefled  in  oppofite  direftions.  Now  open  the  orifice 
_EF  ;  the  water  wiU  rufli  out,  and  the  prefl"ure  on  EF 
is  now  removed.  There  will  therefore  be  a  tendency 
in  the  veifel  to  move  back  in  the  direftion  E  e.  And 
this  tendency  muft  be  precifely  equal  and  oppofite  to  the 
whole  eff"ort  of  the  expelling  forces.  This  is  a  conclu- 
fion  as  evident  as  any  propofition  in  mechanics.  It  is 
thus  that  a  gun  recoils  and  a  rocket  rifes  in  the  air;  and 
on  this  is  founded  the  operation  of  Mr  Parents  or  Dr 
Barker's  mill,  defcribed  in  all  treatifes  of  mechanics, 
and  moft  learnedly  treated  by  Euler  in  the  Berlin  Me- 
moirs. 

Now,  let  this  ftream  of  water  be  received  on  a  circu- 
lar plane  MN,  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  let  this 
circular  plane  be  of  fuch  extent,  that  the  vein  efcapea 
from  its  fides  in  an  infinitely  thin  ftieet,  the  water  flow- 
mg  off  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  the  plane.  The  vein 
by  this  means  will  expand  into  a  trumpet-like  fliape,  ha- 
ving curved  fides,  EKG,FLH.  We  abftrad  at  pre- 
fent  the  adion  of  gravity  which  would  caufe  the  vein 
to  bend  downwards,  and  occafion  a  greater  velocity  at 
H  than  at  G  ;  and  we  fuppofe  the  velocity  equal  in 
every  point  of  the  circumference.  It  is  plain,  that  if 
the  adtion  of  gravity  be  negleded  after  the  water  has 
ifl'ucd  through  the  orifice  EF,  the  velocity  in  every 
point  of  the  circumference  of  the  plane  MN  will  be 
that  of  the  efllux  through  EF. 

Now,  becaufe  EKG  is  the  natural  fliape  afllimed  by 
the  vem,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  whole  vein  were  co- 
vered by  a  tube  or  mouth-piece,  fitted  to  its  fliape,  and 
perfedly  polifhed,  fo  that  the  water  fliall  glide  along 
it,  without  any  fridion  (a  thing  which  we  may  always 
luppofe),  the  water  wiU  exert  no  prefigure  whatever  on 
this  trumpet  mouth-piece.  Laftly,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  plane  MN  is  attached  to  the  mouth-piece  by  fome 
bits  of  wire,  io  as  to  allow  the  water  to  efcape  all  round  - 
by  the  narrow  chink  between  the  mouth-piece  and  the 
plane  :  We  have  now  a  vefl'el  confifting  of  the  uprisrht 
part  ABDC,  the  trumpet  GKEFLH,  and  the  plane 
MN;  and  the  water  is  efcaping  from  every  point  of  the 
circumference  of  the  chink  GHNM  with  the  velocity 
-v.  If  any  part  of  this  chink  were  fliut  up,  there  would 
be  a  prefl\ire  on  that  part  equivalent  to  the  force  of  ef- 
flux irom  the  oppofite  part.  Therefore,  when  aU  is 
open,  theie  eff"orts  of  efflux  balance  each  other  all  round. 
Tliere  is  not  therefore  any.  tendency  in  this  compound 
veffel  to  move  to  any  fide.  But  take  away  the  plane 
MN,  and  there  would  immediately  arife  a  preffure 
in  the  diredion  E  e  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
2sh.  7  his  IS  therefore  balanced  by  the  preffure  on 
the  circular  plane  MN,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  this 
weight,  and  the  propofition  is  demonftrated. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  by  ProfefTor 
Kraft  at  St  Peterlburg,  by  receiving  the  vein  on  a  plane 
MN  (hg.  u.)  which  was  faftened  to  the  arm  of  a  ba. 
lance  OPQ^  having  a  fcale  R  hanging  on  the  oppofite 
arm.  1  he  refiftance  or  prefl'ure  on  the  plane  was  mea- 
iilred  by  weights  put  into  the  fcale  R;  and  the  velocity 
of  the  jet  was  meafured  by  means  of  the  diftanee  KH, 
to  which  It  fpouted  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

The 
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ficfiilancc     The  refults  of  thefe  experiments  were  as  conformable 
to  the  theory  as  could  be  wifhed.    The  refiftance  was 
X)ifi"crence  always  a  little  lefs  than  what  the  theory  required,  but 
between    greatly  exceeded  its  half ;  the  refult  of  the  generally  rc- 
this  tlieory  ceived  theories.    This  defcA  ihould  be  expefted  ;  for 
and  experi- demonftration  fufpofes- the  plane  MN  to  be  infinite- 
counted*^  Jy  extended,  fo  that  the  film  of  water  which  iflues 
;for.         :  through  the  chink  may  be  accurately  .  parallel  to  the 
plane.    This  never  can  be  completely  effefted.  Alfo 
at  was  fuppofed,  that  the  velocity  was  jullly  meafured 
■  by  the  amplitude  of  the  parabola  EGK.   But  it  is  well 
.known  that  the  very  putting  the  plane  MN  in  the  way 
•of  the  jet,  though  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  from  the 
,  orifice,  will  diminifh  the  velocity,  of  the  efflux  through 
-  this  orifice.   This  is  eafily  verified  by  experiment.  Ob- 
:  ferve  the  time  in  which  the  vefTel  will  be  emptied  when 
there  is  no  plane  in  the  way.    Repeat  the  experiment 
.with  the  plane  in  its  place  ;  and  more  time  will  be  ne- 
.jceflaiy.    The  following  is  a  note  of  a  courfe  of  ex- 
periments, taken  as  they  ftand,  without  any  feledion. 

N°i  a  3  4       J  6 

Hefift.  by  theory         1701  1710  165 1  >6oa  ijiS  107a 

>Refjft.  by  experiment    1403  1463  ^486  140'  1403  Jto^ i 

Different              ay8  457  165  aoi     laj  51 

In  order  to  demonftrate  this  propofition  in  fuch  a 
•  manner  as  to  furnifh  the  means  of  inveftigating  the 
jUvhole  mechanifm  and  aftion  of  moving  fluids,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  premife  an  elementary  theorem  of  curvilineal 
motions. 

If  ^  particle  of  matter  defcribes  a  curve  line  ABCE 
Plate  (fig.  13.)  by  the  continual  aAion  of  deflefting  forces, 
ccccxxxvi.  ^j^j^j^  y^j.y.  jjj  any  manner,  both  with  refpeft  to  inten- 
fity  and  direftion,  and  if  the  a£tion  of  tl*fe  forces,  in 
►  every  point  of  the  curve,  be  refolved  into  two  direc- 
tions, perpendicular  -and  parallel  to  the  initial  dircdlion 
AK;  then, 

I .  The  accumulated  efFeft  of  the  deflefting  forces, 
eftimated  in  a  direftion  AD  perpendicular  to  AK,  is 
to  the  final  quantity  of  motion  as  the  fine  of  the  final 
change  of  direftion  is  to  radius. 
His  propo-  Let  US  firft  fuppofe  that  the  accelerating  forces  aft 
fitien  de-  by  ftarts,  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  when  the  body 
ai.nftrated.  jg  j„  ^^e  points  A,  B,  C,  E.  And  let  AN  be  the  de- 
flefting  force,  which,  afting  at  A,  changes  the  origi- 
nal  direaion  AK  to  AB.  Produce  AB  till  BH  — 
AB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  BFCH.  Then 
FB  is  the  force  which,  by  afting  at  B,  changed  the 
motion  BH  (the  continuation  of  AB)  to  BC.  In 
like  manner  make  C/j  (in  BC  produced)  equal  to  BC, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  CfEh.  Cf  is  the 
deflefting  force  at  C,  &c.  Draw  BO  parallel  to  AN,  and 
GBK  perpendicular  to  AK.  Alfo  draw  lines  through 
C  and  E  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  draw  through  B 
and  C  lines  parallel  to  AK.  Draw  alfo  HL,  h/ per- 
pendicular, and  FG,  HI,  hiy  parallel  to  AK. 

It  is  plain  that  BK  is  BO  or  AN  eftimated  in  the 
diredion  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  that  BG  is  BF 
eftimated  in  the  fame  way.  And  fince  BHrrAB,  HL 
»  or  IM  is  equal  to  BK.    Alfo  CI  is  equal  to  BG. 

Therefore  CM  is  equal  to  AP+BG.  By  fimilar  rea- 
fcning  it  appears  that  Em=Ei'\-h/f—Cg'\'CMfZz 
C^+BG,  -J-AP. 

Therefore  if  CE  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the 
final  velocity  or  quantity  of  motion,  Em  will  be  the 
accumulated  effeft  of  the  defledling  forces  eftimated  in 
the  direftion  AD  perpendicular  to  AlC    But  Em  is 
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to  CE  as  the  fine  of  mCE  Is  to  radius;  and  the  angle  ReRftano 
ttiCE  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  initial  and 
final  direAions,  becaufe  Cm  is  parallel  to  AK.  Now 
let  the  intervals  of  time  diminilh  continually  and  the 
frequency  of  the  impulfes  incrcafe.  The  defleftion  be- 
x;omes  ultimately  continuous,  and  the  motion  curvili* 
Beal,  and  the  propofition  is  demonft  rated. 

We  fee  that  the  initial  velocity  and  its  fubfequent 
changes  do  not  affeft  the  conclufion,  which  depends 
.entirely  on  the  final  quantity  of  motion. 

2.  The  accumulated  effedl  of  the  accelerating  forces, 
when  eftimated  in  the  direction  AK  of  the  original 
motion,  or  in  the  oppofite  direction,  is  equal  to  -the 
difference  between  the  initial  quantity  of  motion  and  the 
produft  of  the  final  quantity  of  motion  by  the  cofine 
of  the  change  of  direAion. 

For  Cm  =  C  /—  m  /,  =BM— /9 
BM=BL-ML,=AK— FG 
AK=AO-OK,-AO— PN. 

Therefore  PN-f  FG4/Qj[the  accumulated  impulfc 
in  the  direaion  OA)=AO— CM,  =AO-CEx  coi 
fine  of  ECM. 

Cor.  I.  The  fame  aaion.  In  the  direaion  oppofite 
to  that  of  the  original  motion,  is  neceffary  for  caufing 
a  body  to  move  at  right  angles  to  its  former  direaion 
as  for  ftopping  Its  motion.  For  in  this  cafe,  the  co- 
fine of  the  change  of  direaion  is  —  0,  and  AO — CE 
Xcofine  ECM=AO— 0,  =A0,  =  the  original  mo- 
tion. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  Initial  and  final  velocities  are  the  fame, 
the  accumulated  aaion  of  the  accelerating  forces,  efti- 
mated in  the  direftion  OA,  is  equal  to  the  produa  of 
the  original  quantity  of  motion  by  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  change  of  direaion. 

The  apphcation  of  thefe  theorems,  particularly  the 
fecond,  to  our  prefent  purpofe  is  very  obvious.  All  the 
filaments  of  the  jet  were  originally  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  and  they  are  finally  moving  along  the 
refifting  plane,  or  perpendicular  to  their  former  motion. 
Therefore  their  tranfverfe  forced  in  the  direaion  of  the 
axis  are  {in  cumuloj  equal  to  the  force  which  would 
ftop  the  motion.    For  the  aggregate  of  the  fimulta- 
neous  forces  of  every  particle  in  the  whole  filament  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fucceflive  forces  of  one  particle, 
as  it  arrives  at  different  points  of  its  curvineal  path. 
All  the  tranfverfe  forces,  eftimated  in  a  direaion  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  vein,  precifely  balance  and 
fuftain  each  other;  and  the  only  forces  which  can  pro- 
duce a  fenfible  effea  are  thofe  in  a  direaion  parallel 
to  the  axis.    By  thefe  all  the  inner  filaments  are  pref- 
fed  towards  the  plane  MN,  and  muft  be  withftood  by  it. 
It  is  highly  probable,  nay  certain,  that  there  is  a  quantity 
of  ftagnant  water  in  the  middle  of  the  vein  which  fuftains 
the  preffures  of  the  moving  filaments  without  it,  and 
tranfmits  it  to  the  folid  plane.    But  this  docs  not  alter 
the  cafe.    And,  fortunately^  it  is  of  no  confequence 
what  changes  happen  in  the  velocities  of  the  particles 
while  each  is  defcribing  its  own  curve.   And  it  is  from 
this  circuraftaiice,  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe  of  per- 
pendicular impulfc,  that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  con- 
clufion.   It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  demonftrate  that 
the  velocity  of  the  external  furfacc  of  this  jet  is  cou- 
ftant,  and  indeed  of  every  jet  which  is  not  aaed  on  by 
external  forces  after  it  has  quitted  the  orifice :  but  thi* 
difcufiion  is  quite  unnecefTary  here.    It  is  however  ex- 
tremely difficiJt  to  afcertain,  even  in  this  moft  fimp'e 
5  caici 
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cafe,  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  internal  filaments  in 
the  different  points  of  their  progrefs. 

Suc'i  is  tlie  demonftration  which  Mr  Bernouilli  has 
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given  of  this  propofitioii.  Limited  as  it  Is,  it  is  highly- 
valuable,  becaufe  derived  from  the  true  principles  of 
hydrauKcs. 

He  hoped  to  render  it  more  extenfive  and  applicable 
to  oblique  impulfes,  when  the  axis  AC  of  the  vein 
(fig.  13.  n°  2.)  is  inclined  to  the  plane  in  an  angle 
ACN.  But  here  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  cafe  is  gone, 
and  we  are  now  obliged  to  afcertain  the  motion  of  each 
filament.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  impoflible  to  deter- 
mins  what  mull  happen  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
that  is,  in  a  plane  palling  through  the  axis  of  the  vein, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  MN.  Bmt  even  in  this 
cafe  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  fluid  will  go  in  the  direftion  EKG,  and 
what  will  go  in  the  path  FLH,  and  to  afcertain  the 
form  of  each  filament,  and  the  velocity  in  its  different 
points.  But  in  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  the  water 
will  diffipate  from  the  centre  C  on  every  fide  ;  and  we 
cannot  tell  in  what  proportions.  Let  us  however  eon- 
fider  a  little  what  happens  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
and  fuppofe  that  all  the  water  goes  either  in  the  courfe 
EKG  or  in  the  courfe  FLH.  Let  the  quantities  of 
water  which  take  thefe  two  eourfes  have  the  propor- 
tit)ns^of  />  and  n.  Let  \/ za  be  the  velocity  at  A, 
\^2l/  be  the  velocity  at  G,  and  v'z/s  be  the  velocity 
at  H.  ACG  and  ACH  are  the  two  changes  of  di'- 
reftion,  of  which  let  c  and  — c  be  the  cofines.  Then, 
adopting  the  former  reafoning,  we  have  the  prefTure  of 
the  watery  plate  GKEACM  on  the  plane  in  the  di- 

reftion  AC  =  -t"; —  X2  a — 2c  b,  and  the  preffure  of  the 
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It  is  therefore  without  proper  authority  that  the  Refjftanee, 
abfolute  impulfe  of  a  vein  of  fluid  on  a  plane  which  re-  v"— ' 
ceives  it  wholly,  is  'afTerted  to  be  proportional  to  the 
fine  of  incidence.  If  indeed  we  fuppofe  the  velocity 
in  G  and  H  are  equal  to  that  at  A,  then  b—iiy  ~a,  and 
the  whole  impulfe  is  zaV'  — <;%  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed.  But  this  cannot  be.  Both  the  velocity  and 
quantity  at  H  are  lefs  than  thofe  at  G.   Nay,  frequent- 


J>  +  n 


,ate 


HLFAGN  =  ^q-h^  2<3+  2r/2,  and  their  fum 
 ;  which  bemg  multiplied  by 


the  fine  of  ACM  or  VI 


pendicular  to  the  plane  MN- 


+2C  fi 


gives  the  preffure  per- 
~  p  +  n 


But  there  remains  a  preffure  in  the  direftlon-  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  veiu,  which  is  not  balanced, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  by  the  equality  on  oppofite  fides 
of  the  axis.  The  preffure  arifing  from  the  water 
which  efcapes  at  G  has  an  efFeft:  oppofite  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  water,  which  efcapes  at  H-  When  this 
is  taken  into  account,  we  fliall  find  that  their  joint  ef- 

forts  perpendicular  to  AG  are^^-"X2aVi — c^,  which, 

being  multiplied  by  the  cofine^  of.  ACM,-give»..the  aa- 
* — n   

tion  perpendicular  to  MN  z=  —---Xzmc^  i — c\ 
p  -f-ii 

The  fum  or  joint  effort  of  all  thefe  prefTiires-  is 


ly  there  is  no  efHux  on  the  fide  H  when  the  obliquity 
is  very  great.  We  may  conclude  in  general,  that  the 
oblique  impulfe  will  always  bear  to  the  direft  impulfe 
a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
to  radius.    If  the  whole  water  efcapes  at  G,  and  none 


goes  ofi"  laterally,  the  preffure  will  be  2a-\-2ac- 


■zbcX 


pXza — ici+'nxza+zcli 
p+n 


'4-"^  -X2^c 

p^n 


Thus,  from  this  cafe,  which  is  much  fimpler  than 
ran  happen  in  nature,  feeing  that  there  will  always  be 
a  lateral  efHux,  the  determination  of  the  impiilfe  is  as 
uncertain  and  vague  as  it  was  fure  and  precife  in  the 
former  ca£e» 


The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boffut  fhow 
in  the  plainefl  manner  that  the  preffure  of  a  vein,  flri- 
king  obliquely  on  a  plane  which  receives  it  wholly,  di- 
minifhes  fafter  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence ;  whereas,  when  the  oblique  plane  is 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  ftream,  the  impulfe  is  much 
greater  than  in  this  proportion,  and  in  great  obliqui- 
ties is  nearly  as  the  fiue. 

Nor  will  this  propofition  determine  the  impulfe  of  a  * 
fluid  on  a  plane  wholly  immerfed  in  it,  even  when  the 
impulfe  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane.    The  circum- 
ftance  is  now  wanting .  on  which  we  can  eftabhfh  a 
calculation,  namely,  the  angle  of  filial  defle<aion.  Could 
this  be  afcertained  for  each  filament,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  filament,  the  principles  are  completely  adequate 
to  an  accurate  folution  of  the  problem.    lii  the  expe- 
riments which  we  mentioned  to  have  been  made  under 
the  infpeftioH  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  a -cylinder  of 
fix  inchies  diameter  was  expofed  to  the  ad-ion  of  a  ' 
ftream  moving  precifely  one  foot  per  fecond ;  and  when 
certain  deductions  were  made  for  the  w^ter  which  was 
held  adhering  to  the  poiTerior  bafe  (as  will  be  noticed 
afterwards),  the  impulfe  was  found  equal  to  3^  ounces 
avoirdupois.  There  were  36C0I0U1  ed  filamentsdiftributed 
on  the  ftream,  in  fuch  fituations  as  to  give  the  moft  ufeful 
indications  of  their  curvature.  If  was  found  neceffary  to 
have  feme  which  paffed  under  the  body  and  fome  above 
it ;  for  the  form  of  thefe  filaments,  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  .w^as  confiderably.  diffe- 
rent :  and  thofe  filaments  which  were  fituated  in  planes 
neither  horizontal  nor  vertical  took  a  double  curvature. 
In  fhort,  the  curves  were  all'  traced  with  great  care,  and  • 
the  defl^efting  forces  were  computed  for  each,  and  re- 
duced, to  the  diredlion  of  the  axis  j  and  they  were 
fummed  up  in  fuch'  a  manner  as  to  give  the  impulfe  of 
the  whole  ftream.    The  defl(;ftions  were  marked  as  far 
a-head  of  the  cylinder  as  they  could  be  afTuredly  ob- 
ferved.    By  this  method  the  impulfe  was  computed  to  ■ 
he  2r^  ounces,,  differing  from  obfervation  -j-V  of  an 
ounce,  or  about  tV  of  the  whole;  a  difference  which 
may  moft  reafonably  be  afcribed  to  the  adhefion  of  the 
water,  which  muft  be  moft  fenfible  in  fuch  fmall  velo- 
cities.   Thefe  experiments  may  therefore  be  confidered  • 
as  giving  all  the  confirmation  that  can  be  defired  of  the 
juftnefs  of  the  principles.-    This  indeed  hardly  admits 
of  a  doubt  :,  but,  alas  !  it  gives-us  but  fmall 'afiiftance  ;  . 
for  all  this  is  empirical,  I  a  as  far  as  it  leaves  us  in.  every 
cafe  thetafjc  of  obferving  the  form  of  the  curves  and? 
the  velocities  in  their  different  points.    To- derive  fer- 
vice  from  this  moft  judicious  method  of  Daniel  Ber*- 
couUi,  we  citft  difcovsr  f«iii€  method  of  determining,., 

aprieri). 
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.^.dftaneei  0  pmt't,  what  wUl  be  the  motion  of  the  fluid  whofc 
courfe  is  obftruc'led  by  a  body  of  any  form.  And 
here  we  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the  cafual  ob- 
fervation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  when  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  refiftance  of  the  plane  furface  or  cylinder, 
or  fphere  expofed  to  a  ftream  moving  in  a  canal.  He 
fays  that  the  form  of  the  refifting  furface  is  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  becaufe  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  water 
flagrant  upon  it,  and  which  may  therefore  be  confider- 
ed  as  frozen ;  and  he  therefore  confidere  that  water 
only  whofe  motion  is  neceffary  for  the  moft  expedi- 
tious difcharge  of  the  water  in  the  velTel.    He  endea- 
vours to  difcriminate  that  water  from  the  reft  ;  and 
although  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  principle 
•which  he  aflumes  for  this  purpofe  is  very  gratuitous, 
becaufe  it  only  ftiows  that  tf  certain  portions  of  the  iva- 
ter,  which  he  determines  very  ingeniouny,  were  really 
frozen,  the  reft  will  iffue  as  he  fays,  and  will  exert  the 
prelfure  which  he  afligns ;  ftill  we  muft  admire  his  fer- 
tility of  refource,  and  his  fagacity  in  thus  forefeeing 
what  fubfequent-obfervation  has  completely  confirmed. 
We  are  even  difpofed  to  think,  that  in  this  cafual  ob- 
-fervation  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  pointed  out  the  only 
method  of  arriving  at  a  folution  of  the  problem  ;  and 
that  if  we  could  difcover  ivhat  motions  are  not  necejfary 
for  the  mojl  expeditious  pa  (f age  of  the  ivater,  and  could  thus 
■determine  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  ftagnant  wa- 
ter which  adheres  to  the  body,  we  fhould  much  more 
eafily  afcertain  the  real  motions  which  occafion  the  ob- 
fervcd  refiftance.  We  are  here  difpofed  to  have  recoiu-fe 
to  the  economy  of  nature,  the  improper  ufe  of  which 
we  have  fometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  reprehend- 
ing.   Mr  Maupertuis  publifhed  as  a  great  difcovery 
his  principle  of  fmalleft  aftion,  where  he  fhowed  that 
in  all  the  mutual  aftions  of  bodies  the  quantity  of  ac- 
tion was  a  minimum  ;  and  he  applied  this  to  the  folu- 
tion of  many  difficult  problems  with  great  faccefs,  ima- 
gining that  he  was  really  reafoning  from  a  contingent 
law  of  nature,  felefted  by  its  infinitely  wife  Author,  viz. 
that  in  all  occafions  there  is  the  fmalleft  pofTible  exertion 
of  natural  powers.  Mr  D'Alembert  has,  however,  (hown 
Encyclopedie  Frangoife,  Action)  that  this  was 
but  a  whim,  and  that  the  minimum  obferved  by  Mau- 
pertuis is  merely  a  minimum  of  calculus,  peculiar  to  a 
formula  which  happens  to  exprefs  a  combination  of  ma- 
thematical quantities  which  frequently  occurs  in  our 
way  of  confidering  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  which 
is  no  natural  meafure  of  aftion. 

But  the  chevalier  D'Arcy  has  fliown,  that  in  the 
trains  of  natural  operations  which  terminate  in  the  pro- 
dad  for  ob-  duAion  of  motion  in  a  particular  diredion,  the  interme- 
taming  a  ^^^Xt.  communications  of  motion  are  fuch  that  the  fmall- 
eft poffible  quantity  of  motion  is  produced.  We  feem 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  this  law. will  be  obferved  in 
the  prefcnt  inftance  ;  and  it  feems  a  problem  not  above 
our  reach  to  determine  the  motions  which  refult  from 
it.  Wc  would  recommend  the  problem  to  the  eminent 
mathematicians  in  fome  fimple  cafe,  fuch  as  the  propo- 
fition  already  demonftrated  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  or  the 
perpendicular  impulfe  on  a  cylinder  included  in  a  tubu- 
lar canal ;  and  if  they  fucceed  in  this,  great  things  may 
be  expefted.  We  think  that  experience  gives  great 
encouragement.  We  fee  that  the  r&fiftance  to  a  plane 
furface  is  a  very  fmall  matter  greater  than  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  the  fluid  having  the  fall  produftive  of 
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the  velocity  for  Us  "height,  and  the  fmall  cxcefs  is  raoft  Reflft^nci 
probably  owing  to  adhefion,  and  the  meafure  of  the  -v~^ 
real  refiftance  is  probably  precifely  this  weight.  The 
velocity  of  a  fpouting  fluid  was  found,  in  faft,  to  be 
that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid  ; 
and  it  was  by  looking  at  this,  as  at  a  pole  ftar,  that 
Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  have  W'ith  great  fagaci- 
ty and  ingenuity  difcovered  much  of  the  laws  of  hy- 
draulics, by  fearching  for  principles  which  would  give 
this  refult.    We  may  hope  for  fimilar  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  receive  this  as  a  phyfical 
truth,  that  the  perpendicular  impulfe  or  refiftance  of  a 
plane  furface,  wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  having  the  furface  for 
its  bafe,  and  the  fall  producing  the  velocity  for  its 
height. 

This  is  the  medium  refult  of  all  experiments  made 
in  thefe  precife  circumftances.  And  it  is  confirmed 
by  a  fet  of  experiments  of  a  kind  wholly  different,  and 
which  feem  to  point  it  out  more  certainly  as  an  im- 
mediate confeqiience  of  hydraulic  principles. 

If  Mr  Pitot's  tube  be  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid  Experim 
ilTuing  from  a  refervoir  or  veffel,  as  reprefented  in^y^^""^ 
fig.  14.  with  the  open  mouth  I  pointed  direAly  againft  "^"^  pj^"  J 
the  ftream,  the  fluid  is  obferved  to  ftand  at  K  in  the 
upright  tube,  precifely  on  a  level  with  the  fluid  AB  in 
the  refervoir.  Here  is  a  moft  unexceptionable  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  impulfe  of  the  ftream  is  aftually  op- 
pofed  to  the  hydroftatical  preffure  of  the  fluid  on  the 
tube^  Preffure  is  in  this  cafe  oppofed  to  preffare,  be- 
caufe the  iffuing  fluid  is  defledled  by  what  ftays  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  in  the  fame  way  in  which  it  would 
be  deflcfted  by  a  firm  furface.  We  ftiall  have  occafion 
by  and  by  to  mention  fome  moft  valuable  and  inftruc- 
tive  experiments  made  with  this  tube. 

It  was  this  which  fuggefted  to  the  great  mathema-p^uiel- 
tician  Euler  another  theory  of  th^  impulfe  and  refift-theory 
ance  of  fluids,  which  muft  not  be  omitted,  as  it  is  ap- 
plied in  his  elaborate  performance  On  the  Theory  of 
the  Conftruftion  and  Working  of  Ships,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4to,  which  was  afterwards  abridged  and  ufed  as  a 
text-book  in  fome  marine  academies.    He  fuppofes  a 
ftream  of  fluid  ABCD  (fig.  15.),  moving  with  any  ve- 
locity, to  ftrike  the  plane  BD  perpendicularly,  and  that 
part  of  it  goes  through  a  hole  EF,  forming  a  jet 
EGHF.    Mr  Euler  fays,  that  the  velocity  of  this  jet 
will  be  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  the  ftream.  Now 
compare  this  with  an  equal  ftream  iffuing  from  a  hole 
in  the  fide  of  a  veffel  with  the  fame  velocity.    The  one 
ftream  is  urged  out  by  the  preffure  occafioned  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluid ;  the  other  is  urged  out  by  the 
preffure  of  gravity.    The  effects  are  equal,  and  the  mo- 
difying circumftances  are  the  fame.    The  caufes  are 
therefore  equal,  and  the  preffure  occafioned  by  the  im- 
pulfe of  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  with  any  velocity,  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whofe  height 
is  produftive  of  this  velocity,  &c.    He  then  determines 
the  oblique  impulfe  by  the  refolution  of  motion,  and 
deduces  the  common  rules  of  refiftance,  &c. 

But  all  this  is  without  juft  grounds.  This  gentle- 
man was  always  fatisfied  with  the  flighteft  analogies 
which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
great  dexterity  in  algebraic  analyfis,  and  was  not  after- 
wards ftartled  by  any  difcordancy  with  obfervation. 
Analyft  magis  fUendum  is  a  frequent  affcrtion  with  him. 

Though 
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ft^nee,  l^ljouj^h  he  wrote  a  large  volume,  containing  a  theory 
of  light  and  colours  totally  oppofite  to  Newton's,  he 
has  publifhed  many  diflertations  on  optical  phenomena 
dn  the  Newtonian  principles,  exprefsly  becaule  his  own 
principles  non  tdeo  facile  anfam  praibebat  analyji  injiru- 
eritl/g. 

Not  a  (hadow  of  argument  is  given  for  the  leading 
principle  in  tliis  theory,  vi%.  that  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  the  llream.    None  can 
be  given,  but  faying  that  the  prefTure  is  equivalent  to  its 
production  ;  and  this  is  alTuming  the  very  thing  he  la- 
bours to  prove.    The  matter  of  faft  is,  that  the  velo- 
city of  tlie  jet  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ftream,  and 
may  be  greater  almoft  in  any  proportion.    Which  cu- 
rious circumftance  was  difcovered  and  ingenioufly  ex- 
plained long  ago  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  his  Hydrorlyna- 
mica.    It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  muft  be  greater. 
Were  a  ftream  of  fand  to  Come  againft  the  plane,  what 
goes  through  would  indeed  preferve  its  velocity  un- 
changed :  but  when  a  real  fluid  ftrikes  the  plane,  all  that 
does  not  pafs  through  is  deflefted  on  all  fides ;  and  by 
thiefe  deflexions  forces  are  excited,  by  which  the  fila- 
ments which  furround  the  cylinder  immediately  froHting 
the  hole  are  made  to  prefs  this  cylinder  on  all  fides,  and 
as  it  were  fqueeze  it  laetween  them  :  and  thus  the  par- 
ticles at  the  hole  muft  of  neceflity  be  accelerated,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  jet  muft  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
ftream.    We  are  difpofed  to  think  that,  in  a  fluid  per- 
feftly  incompreffible,  the  velocity  will  be  doubled,  or  at 
leaft  inCreafed  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  -\/a7    if  the 
fluid  is  in  the  Imalleft  degree  compreflible,  even  in  the 
very  fmall  degree  that  water  is,  the  velocity  at  the  firft 
impulfe  may  be  much  greater.   D.  Bernoulli  found  that 
a  column  of  water  moving  5  feet  per  fecond,  in  a  tube 
fome  hundred  feet  long,  produced  a  velocity  of  136 
feet  per  fecond  in  the  firft  moment. 

There  being  this  radical  defe6l  in  the  theory  of  Mr 
Euler,  it  is  needlefs  to  take  notice  of  its  total  infufii- 
ciency  for  explaining  oblique  impulfes  and  the  refiftance 
Ip       of  curvihneal  prows. 

fiious       We  are  extremely  forry  that  our  readers  are  deriving 
[on  of  fo  little  advantage  from  all  that  we  have  faid  ;  and  that 
having  taken  them  by  the  hand,  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
grope  about,  with  only  a  few  fcattered  rays  of  light  to 
direft  our  fteps.    Let  us  fee  what  affiftance  we  can  get 
from  Mr  d'Alembert,  who  has  attempted  a  folution  of 
this  problem  in  a  method  entirely  new  and  extremely 
ingenious.    He  faw  clearly  that  all  the  followers  of 
Newton  had  forfaken  the  path  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  them  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  inveftigation,  and 
had  merely  amufed  themfelves  with  the  mathematical 
difcuflions  with  which  his  introductory  hypothefis  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  occupying  themfelves.  He 
paid  the  deferved  tribute  of  applaufe  to  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli for  having  introduced  the  notion  of  pure  preflure 
as  the  chief  agent  in  this  bufinefs  ;  and  he  faw  that  he 
was  in  the  right  road,  and  that  it  was  from  hydroftati- 
cal  principles  alone  that  we  had  any  chance  of  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  of  hydraulics.     Bernoulli  had'  only 
confidered  the  preflures  which  were  excited  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  curvihneal  motions  of  the  particles.  Mr 
d'Alembert  even  thought  that  thefe  preflures  were  not 
the  confequenccs,  but  the  caufts,  of  thefe  curvilineal 
motions.    No  internal  motion  can  happen  in  a  fluid- 
but  in  confequence  of  an  unbalanced  prcflurc}  and  e\-er>' 
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fuch  motion  will  produce  art  inequality  of  ^relture,  Refin!irt«> 

which  will  determine  the  fucceeding  motions.  He  there-  r— **. 

fore  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  to  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
difturbing  preflures,  and  thus  to  the  kws  of  hydrofta- 
tics.  He  had  long  before  this  hit  on  a  very  refined 
and  ingenious  view  of  the  acftion  of  bodies  on  each 
other,  which  had  enabled  him  to  folve  many  of  th-j  moft 
difficuk  problems  concerning  the  motions  of  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  of  fpentancous  converfion^ 
the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  &c.  &c.  with  great  fa- 
cility and  elegance.  He  faw  tliat  the  fame  principle 
would  apply  to  the  aftion  of  fluid  bodies.  The  prin- 
ciple is  this. 

"  In  tuhatever  manner  any  number  of  bodies  are  [up- 
pofed  to  aS  on  each  other,  and  by  thefe  adions  come  to  change 
their  prefsnt  motions,  if  ive  conceive  that  the  motion  nvhlcb 
each  body  nvould  have  in  the  foUo*iving  infant  (if  it  became 
free),  is  rfolved  into  two  other  motions  ;  one  of  ivhich  is 
the  nibtion  tvhich  it  really  takes  in  the  follonving  infianf; 
the  other  ivill  be  fuch,  that  if  each  body  had  no  other  mo- 
tion but  this  fecond.,  the  whole  bodies  would  have  remained 
in  equilibrio."  We  here  obferve,  that  "  the  motion 
which  each  body  would  have  in  the  following  inftant, 
if  it  became  free,"  is  a  continuation  of  the  motion 
which  it  has  in  the  firft  inftant.  It  may  therefore  per- 
haps be  better  exprefled  thus  : 

JJ  the  motions  of  bodies y  anyhow  acting  on  each  other,  be 
confulcred  in  two  confecutive  infants,  and  if  we  conceive 
the  motion  which  it  has  in  the  firfl  infant  as  compounded  of 
two  others,  one  of  which  is  the  motion  which  it  aElually 
takes  in  the  fecond  infant  ^  the  other  is  fuch,  that  if  each 
body  had  only  thofe  fecond  molionsy  the  whole  fyflem  would 
have  remained  in  equilibrio. 

The  propofition  itfelf  is  evident.  For  if  thefe  fe- 
cond motions  be  not  fuch  as  that  an  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  fyftem  would  refult  from  them,  the  other  com- 
ponent motions  would  not  be  thofe  which  the  bodies 
really  have  after  ..the  change  ;  for  they  would  neceflari- 
ly  be  altered  by  thefe  unbalanced  motions.  See  D'A. 
Icmbert  Effni  de  Dynamique. 

Afllfled  by  this  inconteftable  principle,  Mr  d'Alem^ 
bert  demonftrates,  in  a  manner  equally  new  and  fimpic, 
thofe  propofitions  which  Newton  had  fo  cautioufly  de- 
duced from  his  hypothetical  fluid,  fliowing  that  they 
Avere  not  limited  to  this  hypothefis,  vi%.  that  the  mo- 
tions produced  by  fimllar  bodies,  fimilarly  projefted  iu 
them,  would  be  fimilar ;  that  whatever  were  the  pref- 
fures,  the  curves  defcribed  by  the  particles  would  be  the 
fame  ;  and  that  the  refiftances  would  be  proportional 
to  the  fquai-es  of  the  velocities.  He  then  comes  to  con- 
fider  the  fluid  as  having  its  motions  conttrained  by  the 
form  of  the  canal  or  by  folid  obftacles  interpofed. 

We  fliall  here  give  a  fummaiy  account  of  his  funda-  Summary 
mental  propofition.  aca  imr  ■>£ 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  body  ADCE  (fig.  16.)  did  j^J^J^"","^'". 
not  form  an  obftrudion  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  thej^fuir  ^'^°* 


particles  would  defcribe  parallel  fines  TF,  OK,  PS,  &c.  t*!ate 
But  while  yet  at  a  diftance  from  the  body  in  F,  K,  S,  ccccxxxvi* 
they  gradually  change  their  dlreClions,  and  defcribe  the 
curves  FM,  K  m,  S  n,  fo  much  more  incurvated  as  they 
are  nearer  to  the  body.  At  a  certain  diftance  ZY  this 
curvature  will  be  infenfible,  and  the  fluid  included  in 
the  fpace  ZYHQ^will  move  uniformly  as  if  the  folld 
body  were  not  there.  The  motions  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  axis  AC  will  be  the  fame  ;  and  we  need  only 
P  attend 
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Rtfiftancc.  attend  to  onc  half,  and  we  fliall  confider  iKefe  as  in  a 
ftate  of  permanency.  . 

No  body  changes  either  its  direftion  or  velocity  other- 
wife  than  by  infenfibk  degrees  :  therefore  the  particle 
-which  is  moving  in  the  axis  will  not  reach  the  vertex 
A  of  the  body,  where  it  behoved  to  defleft  inftantane- 
oufly  "t  right  angles.    It  will  therefore  begin  to  be  de- 
fle&ed  at  fomepoiHt  F  a-head  of  the  body,  and  will  de- 
fcrlbe  a  curve  FM,  4;ouch!ng  the  axis  in  F,  and  tlie 
body  in  M  ;  and  then,  gliding  along  the  body,  will 
quit  it  at  fome  point  L,  dcfcribing  a  tangent  curve, 
which  will  join  the  axis  again  (touching  it)  in  R;  and 
thus  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  ftagnant  water  FAM 
icfore  or  a  head  of  the  body,  and  another  LCR  behind 
or  aftern  of  it. 

Let  a  be  the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  in 
any  inftant,  and  a'  its  velocity  in  the  next  In^ftant.  The 
velocity  a  may  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  a'  and 
a" .  If  the  particles  tended  to  move  with  the  velocities 
a'  only,  the  whole  fluid  would  be  in  equlllbrio  (general 
principle),  and  the  prelTure  of  the  fluid  would  be  the 
fame  as  if  all  were  Itagnant,  and  each  particle  were 
a 

urged  by  a  force  — 

moment  of  time.  (N.  B 

the  accelerating  force,  which,  by  afting  during  the  mo- 
ment t',  would  generate  the  velocity  n" ;  and  n'  is  fup- 
pofed  an  Indeterminate  quantity,  different  perhaps  for 
each  particle).  Now  let  a  be  fuppofed  condant,  or 
a  rr  a'.  In  this  cafe  a"  =  o.  That  is  to  fay,  no  pref- 
fure  whatever  will  be  exerted  on  the  folld  body  unlefs 
there  happen  changes  in  the  velocities  or  direftions  of 
the  particles. 

Let  a  and  a'  then  be  the  motions  of  the  particles  in 
two  confecutlve  inftants.    They  would  be  in  equlllbrio 


t'  exprefllng  an.  indefinitely  fmall 
a" 

—  is  the  proper  expreffion  of 


fure  from  h  towards  tiy  or  from  n  towards  L  Therefore  Refiftar 
fmce  the  fluid  in  this  Itagnant  canal  fliould  be  In  equIlU 
brio,  there  mufl:  alfo  be  fome  a£lIon,  at  leafl;  in  one  of 
the  parts  bm,  m  q,  qn,  to  counterbalance  the  afllon  on 
the  part  h  n.  But  the  fluid  is  llagnant  in  the  fpace 
FAM  (in  confequence  of  the  law  of  continuity). 
I'herefore  there  is  no  force  which  can  atl  on  b  m  q,' 
q  «;  and  the  prefliire  in  the  canal  in  the  dIre(ftIon  b  n  or 
K  ^  Is  nothing,  or  the  force  b  e  ■=.  o,  and  the  force  i  e  is 
perpendicular  to  the  canal  ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
prefTure  In  the  canal  FM,  except  what  proceeds  from 
the  part  y  F,  or  from  the  force  f  i ;  which  laft  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  canal,  there  can  be  no  force  exerted  on 
the  point  M,  but  what  Is  propagated  from  the  part  y  F. 

The  velocity  therefore  In  the  canal  FM  is  confl.ant 
if  finite,  or  infinitely  fmall  if  variable  :  for,  in  the  firft. 
cafe,  the  force  b  e  would  be  abfolutely  nothing  ;  and  m 
the  fecond  cafe,  it  would  be  an  Infinltefunal  of  the  fe- 
cond  order,  and  may  be  confidered  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  velocity,  which  Is  of  the  firft  order. 
We  ftiall  fee  by  and  by  that  the  laft  is  the  real  fl:ate  of 
the  cafe.  Therefore  the  fluid,  before  it  begins  to- 
change  its  diredlon  in  F,  begins  to  change  its  velo- 
city in  fome  point  y  a-head  of  F,  and  by  the  time  that 
it  reaches  F  its  velocity  is  as  it  were  annihilated. 

Cor.  I.  Therefore  the  preffure  in  any  point  D  arlfcs 
both  from  the  retardations  in  the  part  y  F,  and  from 
the  particles  which  are  in  the  canal  MD :  as  thefe  lalt 

a" 

move  along  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  force  — »  de- 

ftroyed  in  every  particle,  is  compounded  of  two  others^ 
one  in  the  direction  of  the  furface,  and  the  other  per- 
pendlcular  to  it ;  call  thefe  p  and  p\  The  point  1)  la 
prefled  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  MD  ;  ift,  by  all 
the  forces  p  In  the  curve  MD  ;  2d,  by  the  force  p'  aft- 
ing  on  the  fingle  point  D.  This  may  be  neglefted  in 
compai-ifon  of  the  indefinite  number  of  the  others  : 
therefore  taking  in  the  arch  MD,  an  infinitely  fmall 
portion  N  m,  =  J,  the  preffure  on  D,  perpendicular  to 


if  urged  only  by  the  forces  ~.  Therefore  if  y  be  the 

point  where  the  particles  which  defcribe  the  curve  FM 
begin  to  change  their  velocity,  the  prefl'ure  in  D  would    ^y^^  {^^^^.^  of  the  body,  wiU  be  =  fp'i;  and  this  fla 
be  equal  to  the  prefl'ure  which  the  fluid  contained  m  the 
canal  y  FMD  would  exert,  if  each  particle  were  folicited 

by  its  force       The  queftion  is  therefore  reduced  to  the 

finding  the  curvature  in  the  canal  y  FMD,  and  the  ac- 

a"  .    .  . 
cfelerating  forces  —  in  its  different  parts. 

It  appears,  in  the  firft  place,  that  no  preflure  is  ex- 
erted by  any  of  the  particles  along  the  cin-ve  FM  :  for 
fuppofe  that  the  particle  a  (fig.  17.)  defcrlbes  the  in- 
definitely fmall  ft:raight  line  a  b  in  the  firft.  inftant,  and 
leva,  the  fecond  inftant ;  produce  a  ^  till  ^  ^/  =  ^,  and 
joining  d  c,  the  motion  ab  ox  b  d  may  be  confidered  as 
compofed  of  b  c,  which  the  particle  really  takes  in  the 
next  inttant,  and  a  motion  dc  which  (hould  be  deftroy- 
ed.  Draw  b  i  parallel  to  d  c,  and  /  e  perpendicular  to  b  c. 
It  is  plain  that  the  particle  b,  folicited  by  the  forces 
be,  ei  (equivalent  to  <l c)  fliould  be  in  equilibrio.  This- 
being  eftabliflied,.^  f  muft  be  =  0,  that  is,  there  will  be. 
no  accelerating  or  retarding  force  at  b ;  for  if.  there 
be,  draw  bm  (fig..  18.)  perpendicular  to  3  F,  and  the 
parallel  n  q  infinitely  near  it.  The  part  in  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  canal      q  m  would  fuftaia  fome  pref- 
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ent  muft  be  fo  taken  as  to  be  =  0  in  the  point  M. 

Cor.  2.  Therefore,  to  find  the  preflure  on  D,  we 
muft  find  the  force  p  on  any  point  N.  Let  u  be  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  N,  in  the  direilion  N  tw  in  any 
inftant,  and  a  -t-  u  its  velocity  in  the  following  inftant ; 

we  muft  have  /  —  Therefore  the  whole  queftion 

is  reduced  to  finding  the  velocity  a  in  every  pcfint  N, 
in  the  dii-eftlon  N  m. 

And  this  is  the  aim  of  a  feries  of  propofitions  which  His  fil 
follow,  in  which  the  author  dif plays  the  moft  accurate  eq  j at 
andprecife  conception  of  the  fubjeft,  and  great  addrefs  -'^^^ 
and  elegance  in  his  mathematical  analyfis.  Heat  length  j^j^j^^ 
brings  out  an  equation  which  exprefles  the  preflure  on 
the  body  in  the  moft  general  and  unexceptionable  man- 
ner.   We  cannot  give  an  abftraft,  becaufe  the  train  of 
reafoning  is  already  concife  in  the  extreme  :  nor  can  we 
even  exhibit  the  final  equation  ;  for  it  is  conceived  in 
the  moft  refined  and  abftrufe  form  of  indeterminate, 
funftions,  in  order  to  embrace  every  poffible  circum.i 
ftance.    But  we  can  aflure  our  readers,  that  it  truly  ex- 
prefles the  folution  of  the  problem.    But,  alas !  it  is  of 
tS.  Dtp 
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■■  no  ufe.  §o  imperfe(ft  i6  our  matliematlcal  knowledge, 
that  even  Mr  d'Alembert  has  not  been  able  to  exem- 
plify the  application  of  the  equation  to  the  fimpleft  cafe 
which  can  be  propofed,  fuch  as  the  direil  impulfe  on 
a  plane  furface  wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  All  that 
he  is  enabkd  to  do,  is  to  apply  It  (by  fome  miodlfiCa- 
tlons  and  fiibftitutlons  which  take  it  out  of  its  ftate  of 
txtrem.e  generality)  to  the  .direft  impulfe  of  a  vein  of 
fluid  on  a  plane  which  defledls  it  wholly,  and  thus  to 
(how  its  conformity  to  the  folutioli  given  by  Dariiel 
Bernoulli,  and  to  obfervation  and  experience.  He 
(hows,  that  this  impulfe  (independent  of  the  deficiency 
arlfing  from  the  plane's  not  being  of  infmite  extent)  is 
fomewhat  kfs  than  the  weight  of  a  column  whofe  bafe 
is  the  feftion  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  height  Is  twice  the 
fall  necelfary  for  communicating  the  velocity.  This 
great  philofopher  and  geometer  concludes  by  faying, 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  any  method  can  be  found 
for  folving  this  problem  that  is  more  direft  and  fimple ; 
and  imagines,  that  if  the  deduftlons  from  it  fhall  be 
found  not  to  agree  with  experiment,  we  muft  give  up  all 
hopes  of  determining  the  refiftance  of  fluids  by  theory 
and  analytical  calculus.  He  fays  analytical  calculus ; 
for  all  the  phyfical  principles  on  which  the  calculus  pro- 
ceeds are  rigoroufly  demonflrated,  and  will  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.  There  is  only  one  hypothefis  introduced 
in  his  inveftigation,  and  this  is  not  a  phyfical  hypothe- 
fis, but  a  hypothefis  of  calculation.  It  is,  that  the 
quantities  which  determine  the  ratios  of  the  fecond  flu- 
xions of  the  velocities,  eftlmated  in  the  direftions  pa- 
rallel and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AC  (fig.  16.)  are 
funftions  of  the  abfcifla  AP,  and  ordinate  PM  of  the 
curve.  Any  perfon,  In  the  leaft  acquainted  with  ma- 
thematical analylis,  will  fee,  that  without  this  fuppofi- 
tlon  no  analyfis  or  calculus  whatever  can  be  Inftltuted. 
But  let  Us  fee  what  Is  the  pkyjical  meaning  of  this  hy- 
potliefis.  It  is  fimply  this,  that  the  motion  of  the  par- 
ticle M  depends  on  its  fituation  only.  It  appears  im- 
pofllble  to  form  any  other  opinion  ;  and  if  we  could 
form  luch  an  opinion,  It  is  as  clear  as  day-light  that 
the  cafe  is  defperate,  and  that  we  muil  renounce  all 
hopes. 

We  are  fori-y  to  brijig  our  labours  to  this  conclufion ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  only  thing  that  remains 
is,  for  mathematicians  to  attach  thenifelves  with  firm- 
nefs  and  vigour  to  fome  fimple  Cafes  ;  and,  without 
aiming  at  generality,  to  apply  Mr  d' Alembert's  or  Ber- 
noulli's mode  of  procedure  to  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  not  Improbable  but  that,  in 
the  folutions  which  may  be  obtained  of  thefe  particular 
cafes,  circumftances  may  occur  which  are  of  a  more  ge- 
neral nature.  Thefe  will  be  fo  many  laws  of  hydrau- 
lies  to  be  added  to  our  prefent  very  fcanty  ftock  ;  and 
thefe  may  have  points  of  refemblance,  which  will  give 
birth  to  laws  of  ftill  greater  generality.  And  we  re- 
peat our  expreflion  of  hopes  of  fome  fuccefs,  by  endea- 
vouring to  determine,  in  fome  fimple  cafes,  the  minimum 
po^ibiU  of  metion.  The  attempts  of  the  Jefult  com- 
mentators on  the  Principia  to  afcertain  this  on  the  New- 
tonian hypothefis  do  them  honour,  and  have  really  gi- 
ven us  great  afliftance  in  the  particular  cafe  which  catne 
through  their  hands. 

And  we  fliould  multiply  experiments  on  the  refift- 
ance of  bodies.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy  are  un- 
doubtedly of  incftiraabk  value,  and  will  always  be  ap- 
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pealed  to.  But  there  are  clrcumftaiiccs  in  thofe  -estpcri-  Refiftaitce. 
ments  which  render  twem  more  complicated  than  is  '  "* 

proper  for  a  general  theory,  and which  therefore  limit 
the  conclufions  which  we  wifh  to  draw  from  them.  The 
bodies  were  floating  on  the  furface.  This  greatly  mo- 
difies the  defleftions  of  the  filaments  of  water,  caufin^ 
fome  to  defledl  laterally,  which  would  otherwife  have 
remained  In  one  vertical  plane ;  and  this  circumftance 
alfo  neccffarily  produced  what  the  academicians  called 
the  remou,  or  accumulation  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  depreflion  behind  It.  This  produced  an  ad- 
ditional refiftance,  which  was  meafured  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty.  The  effect  of  adhefion  muft 
alfo  have  been  very  confidcrable,  and  very  different  h\ 
the  different  cafes  ;  and  It  is  of  difficult  Calculation.  It 
cannot  perhaps  be  totally  removed  in  any  experiment, 
and  It  is  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  making  part  of  the 
refiftance  in  the  moll  important  praftlcal  cafes,  viz.  the 
motion  of  fhips.  Here  we  fee  that  its  effeft  Is  very 
great.  Every  feaman  knows  that  the  fpeed,  even  of  a 
coppcr-fheathed  fhip,  Is  greatly  increafed  by  greafing  her 
bottom.  The  difference  is  too  remarkable  to  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  nor  fliould  we  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  we 
attend  to  the  diminution  of  the  motion  of  water  In  long 
pipes.  A  fmooth  pipe  four  and  an  half  inches  diame- 
ter, and  500  yards  long,  yields  but  one-fifth  of  the 
quantity  Which  it  ought  to  do  independent  of  fridllon. 
But  adhefion  does  a  great  deal  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  friftlon.  We  fee  that  water  flowing  thro' 
a  hole  in  a  thin  plate  will  be  Increafed  In  quantity 
fully  one-third,  by  adding  a  little  tube  whofe  length  is 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  The  adhefion 
therefore  will  greatly  modify  the  aftlon  of  the  fila- 
ments  both  on  the  folid  body  and  on  each  other,  and 
will  change  both  the  forms  of  the  curves  and  the  velo- 
cities In  different  points  ;  and  this  Is  a  fort  of  objec- 
tion to  the  only  hypothefis  introduced  by  d'Alembert* 
Yet  It  is  only  a  fort  of  objeftion  ;  for  the  effeft  of  this 
adhefion,  too,  mull  undoubtedly  depend  on  the  fituation 
of  the  particle.  §^ 

The  form  of  thefe  experiments  of  the  academy  is  ill- The  expe- 
fuited  to  the  examination  of  the  refiftance  of  bodies  riments  of 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid.    The  form  of  expe- ^oSrfJf-^ 
riment  adopted  by  Robins  for  the  refiftance  of  air,  ce:)ti!ile  of 
and  afterwards  by  the  Chevalier  Borda  for  water,  is^o  ilide- 
free  from  thefe  inconveniences,  and  Is  fufceptible  of '  able  accu* 
equal  accuracy^.   The  great  advantage  of  both  Is  the 
exaft  knowledge  which  they  give  us  of  the  velocity  of 
the  motion ;  a  circumftance  eflentially  neceffary,  and  but 
imperfcftly  known  In  the  experiments  of  Mariotte  and 
others,  who  examined  quiefcent  bodies  expofed  to  the 
adion  of  a-  ftream.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to  meafure 
the  velocity  of  a  ftream.     It  is  very  different  in  its  dlf- 
ferent  parts.    It  is  fwlfteft  of  all  in  the  middle  fuperfi- 
cial  filament,  and  dimlnifhes  as  we  recede  from  this  to- 
wards the  fides  or  bottonj,  and  the  rate  of  diminution 
is  not  preclfely  known.   Could  this  be  afcertained  with 
the  neceffary  precifion,  we  fliould  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  experiment  as  the  moll  fimple,  eafy,  eco-  pjg^g 
Homical,  and  accurate.  rcccxxxvi. 

Let  a,  I/,  c,  dy  (fig.  I5t.)  be  four  hooks  placed  In  a  66 
horizontal  plane  at  the  corners  of  a  redtangiilar  paral-^'"^!''^ 
lelogram,  the  fides  ar,  hd  being  parallel  to  the  dutc- f  ^""m^af^. 
tion  of  the  ftream  ABCD,  and  the  fides  ah,  c  d  being  ring  the 
perpendicular  to  it.    Let  the  body  G  be  faftened  to  ^ei  city  of 
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Rtfidaoce  an  axis  ef  of  fUff-tempered  fleel-wirc,  fo  that  tlie  fur- 
^-"""T^  face  on  which  the  fluid  is  to  a£l  may  be  inclined  to 
the  ftream  in  the  precife  angle  we  dehre.    Let  this 
1  axis  have  hooks  at  its  extremities,  which  are  hitched  ~ 

into  the  loops  of  four  equal  threads,  fufpended  from  the 
hooks  a,  by  c,  d ;  and  let  be  a  fifth  thread,  fufpend- 
ed from  the  middle  of  the  line  joining  the  points  of 
fufperifion  a,  I.  Let  HIK  be  a  graduated  arch,  whole 
centre  is  H,  and  whofe  plane  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
ftream.  It  is  evident  that  the  impulfe  on  the  body  G 
will  be  meafured  (by  a  procefs  well  known  to  every 
mathematician)  by  the  deviation  of  the  thread  He  from 
the  vertical  line  HI ;  and  this  will  be  done  without  any 
intricacy  of  calculation,  or  any  attention  to  the  centres 
of  gravity,  of  ofcillation,  or  of  percufGon.  Thefe  muft. 
be  accurately  afcertained  with  refpeft  to  that  form  in 
which  the  pendulum  has  always  been  employed  for 
meafuring  the  impulfe  or  velocity  of  a  ftream.  Thefe 
advantages  arife  from  the  circumftance,  that  the  axis 
ef  remains  always  parallel  to  the  horizon.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  obferve,  by  the  by,  that  tliis  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement  of  the  beautiful  experiments 
of  Mr  Robins  and  Dr  Hutton  on  the  velocities  of 
cannon-ftiot,  and  would  ha^ie  faved  much  intricate  cal- 
culation, and  been  attended  with  many  important  ad- 
vantages. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  mea- 
fure  the  velocity  of  the  ftream.  Even  this  may  be  done 
in  this  way  with  lome  precifion.  Let  two  floating  bo- 
dies be  dragged  along  the  furface,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  the  academy,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other  late- 
rally, fo.  that  the  water  between  them  may  not  be  fen- 
fibly  difturbed.  Let  a  horizontal  bar  be  attached  to 
them,  tranfverfe  to  the  diredlion  of  their  motion,  at  a 
proper  height  above  the  furface,  and  let  a  fpherical  pen- 
duium  be  fufpended  from  this,  or  let  it  be  fufpended 
from  four  points,  as  here  defcribed.  Now  let  the  de- 
viation of  this  pendulum  be  noted  in  a  variety  of  velo- 
cities. This  will  give  us  the  law  of  relation  between 
the  velocity  and  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum.  Now, 
in  making  experiments  on  the  reliftance  of  bodies,  let 
tlie  velocity  of  the  ftream,  in  the  very  filament  in  which 
tlie  refiftance  is  meafured,  be  determined  by  the  devia- 
tion of  this  pendulum. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied  that  fome  more  palpable 
argument  could  be  found  for  the  exiftence  of  a  quantity 
of  ftagnant  fluid  at  the  anterior  and  pofterior  parts  of 
the  body.  The  one  already  given,  derived  from  the 
confideration  that  no  motion  changes  either  its  velocity 
Qr  dire&ion  by  finite  quantities  in  an  inftant,  is  unex- 
ceptionable. But  it  gives  us  little  information.  The 
fmallelt  conceivable  extent  of  the  curve  FM  in  fig.  1 6. 
will  anfwer  this  condition,  provided  only  that  it  touch- 
es the  axis  in  fome  point  F,  and  the  body  in  fome  point 
M,  fo  as  not  to  make  a  finite  angle  with  either.  But 
furely  tliere  are  circumftances  which  rigoroufly  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  this  ftagnant  fluid.  And  it  appears 
without,  doubt,  that  if  there  were  no  cohefion  or  fric- 
tion, this  fpace  will  have  a  determined  ratio  to  the  fize 
of  the  body  (the  figui-es  of  the  bodies  being  fuppofed 
fimilar)..  Suppofe  a  plane  furface  AB,  as  in  fig.  lo. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  figure  A  a  D  3  B 
will  in  every  cafe  be  fimilar.  But  if  we  fuppofe  an 
adhefion  or  tenacity  which  is  conftant,  this  may  make 
«  change  both  in  its  extent  and  its  form  :  for  its  con» 
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ftancy  of  form  depends  on  the  difturbing  forces  being  RfCftanc 
always  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocity  ;  and  this  ratio  of 
the  difturbing  fprces  is  preferved,  while  the  inertia  of 
the  fluid  is  the  only  agent  and  patient  in  the  procefs. 
But  when  we  add  to  this  the  conftant  (that  is,  invaria- 
ble) difturbing  force  of  tenacity,  a  change  of  form  and 
dimenfions  muft  happen.  In  like  manner,  the  fricition, 
or  fomething  analogous  to  friftion,  which  produces  an 
effedl  proportional  to  the  velocity,  muft  alter  this  ne- 
ceifery  ratio  of  the  whole  difturbing  forces.  We  may 
conclude,  that  the  eflFeft  of  both  thefe  circumftances 
will  be  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  this  ftagnant  fluid, 
by  licking  it  away  externally  ;  and  to  this  we  muft 
afcribe  the  faft,  that  the  part  FAM  is  never  perfedlly 
ftagnant,  but  is  generally  difturbed  with  a  whirling  mo- 
tion. We  may  alfo  conclude,  that  this  ftagnant  fluid, 
will  be  more  incurvated  between  F  and  M  than  it  would, 
have  been,  independent  oi  tenacity  and  fiidlion  ;  and 
that  the  arch  LR  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  lefs  incur- 
vated.— And,  lafliy,  we  may  conclude,  that  there  will 
be  fomething  oppofite  to  prefl"ure,  or  fomething  which 
we  may  call  abJiraSliony  exerted  on  the  pofterior  part  o£ 
the  body  which  moves  in  a  tenacious  fluid,  or  is  expo- 
fed  to  the  ftream  of  fuch  a  fluid  ;  for  the  ftagnant 
fluid  LCR  adheres  to  the  furface  LC  ;  and  the  paf- 
fing  fluid  tends  to  draw  it  away  both  by  its  tenacity 
and  by  its  fritlion.  This  muft  augment  the  apparent 
impulfe  of  the  ftream  on  fuch  a  body ;  and  it  muft. 
greatly  augment  the  refiftance,  that  js,  the  motion  loft 
by  this  body  in  its  progrefs  through  the  tenacious  fluid  : 
for  the  body  muft  drag  along  witli  it  this  ftagnant  fluid, 
and  drag  it  in  oppofition  to  the  tenacity  and  friftion  op 
the  furrounding  fluid.  'I  he  eft"e£l  of  this  is  moft  re- 
markably feen  in  the  refiftances  to  the  motion  of  pen-^ 
dulums :  and  the  chevalier  Buat,  in  his  examination  o£ 
Newton's  experiments,  clearly  fhows  that  this  conftir 
tutes  the  greateft  part  of  the  refiftance. 

I'his  moft  ingenious  writer  has  paid  great  attention 
to  tliis  part  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  has  laid  the 
ioundation  of  a  theory  of  refiftance  entirely  different 
from  all  the  preceding.  We  cannot  abridge  it ;  and  it 
is  too  imperfect  in  its  prefent  condition  to  be  offered  as 
a  body  ©f  doftrine  :  but  we  liope  that  the  ingenious  au- 
thor will  profecute  the  fubjetl. 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  differtation  (which  we  ac- Account  1 
knowledge  to  be  very  unfatisfaAory  and  imperfect)  Chew 
better,  than  by  giving  an  account  of  fome  experiments  ^^p^j.^^ 
of  the  chevalier  Buat,  which  feem  of  immenfe  confe-fatncs, 
quence,  and  tend  to  give  us  very  new  views  of  the  fub- 
jeft.    Mr  Buat  obferved  the  motion  of  water  ifluing 
from  a  glafs  cylinder  through  a  narrow  ring  formed  by 
a  bottom  of  fmaller  diameter ;  that  is,  the  cylinder  was 
open  at  both  ends,  and  there  was  placed  at  its  lower 
end  a  circle  of  fmaller  diameter,  by  v/ay  of  bottom, 
which  left  a  ring  all  around.    He  threw  fome  powder- 
ed fealing  wax  into  the  water,  and  obferved  with  great . 
attention  the  motion  of  its  fmaU  particles.    He  law 
thofe  which  happened  to  be  in  the  very  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder defcend  along  the  axis  with  a  motion  pretty 
uniform,  till  they  came  very  near  the  bottom  ;,  frona.-. 
this  they  continued  to  defcend  very  flowly,  till  they  were 
almoft  in  contaft  with  the  bottom ;  they  then  devias 
ted  from  the  centre,  and  approached  the  orifice  ia 

ftraighJL, 
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bnce.  ftraiglit  Hires  and  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  at 
-  laft  darted  into  the  orifice  with  great  rapidity.  He 
had  obferved  a  thing  fimilar  to  this  in  a  horizontal  ca- 
nal, in  which  he  had  fet  up  a  fmall  board  like  a  dam  or 
bar,  over  wh'ch  the  water  flowed.  He  had  thrown  a 
ooofcberry  into  the  water,  in  order  to  meafure  the  velo- 
city at  the  bottom,  the  goofcberry  being  a  fmall  matter 
heavier  than  water.  It  approached  the  dam  uniform- 
ly till  about  three  inches  from  it.  Here  it  almoil  Hood 
ftill,  but  it  continued  to  advance  till  ahnoll  in  contaft. 
It  then  rofe  from  the  bottom  along  the  infide  of  the 
dam  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  quickly  efcaped 
over  the  top. 

Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  water  which  covers 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  expofed  to  the  Hream  is 
not  perfeftly  ftagnant,  and  that  the  filaments  recede 
from  the  axis  in  curves,  which  converge  to  the  furface 
of  the  body  as  different  hyperbolas  converge  to  the 
fame  affymptote,  and  that  they  move  with  a  velocity 
continually  increafing  till  they  efcape  round  the  fides 
©f  the  body. 

He  had  eftablilhed  (by  a  pretty  reafonable  theory, 
confirmed  by  experiment)  a  proportion  concerning  the 
prcffurc  which  water  in  motion  exerts  on  the  furface 
along  which  it  gHdes,  viz.  that  the  pn-Jfure  is  equal  to  that 
which  it  would  txert  if  at  rejl  minus  the  iveight  of  the  co- 
lumn ivhoft  height  ivould produce  the  'velocity  of  the  paffing 
Jlream.  Confequently  the  preffure  which  the  ftream 
exerts  on  tlie  furface  perpendicularly  expofed  to  it  will 
depend  on  the  velocity  with  which  it  glides  along  it, 
and  will  diminifh  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
This,  fays  he,  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  impidfe 
on  a  plane  wholly  immerfed  is  but  one  half  of  that  on 
a  plane  which  deflefts  the  whole  ftream. 
>f  the  pjg  contrived  a  very  ingenious  inftrument  for  exami- 
^"^^l^  ning  this  theory.  A  fquare  brafs  plate  ABGF  (  lig. 
jr  exa-  2.O.)  was  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  holes,  and  fixed 
ig  his  in  the  front  of  a  fhallow  box  reprefented  edgewife  in  fig. 
'y-  21.  The  back  of  this  box  was  pierced  with  a  hole  Cy 
J  in  which  was  inferted  the  tube  of  glafs  CDE,  bent 
fquare  at  D.  This  inilrument  was  expofed  to  a  ftream 
of  water,  which  beat  on  the  brafs  plate.  The  water 
having  filled  the  box  through  the  holes,  ftood  at  an 
equal  height  in  the  glafs  tube  when  the  furrounding 
water  was  ftagnaat ;  but  when  it  was  in  motion,  it  al- 
ways ftood  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  fmooth 
water  without,  and  thus  indicated  the  prefl"Lire  occafion- 
cd  by  the  aflion  of  the  ftream. 

When  the  inftrument  was  not  wholly  Immerfed,  there 
was  always  a  confiderable  accumulation  againft  the  front 
of  the  box,  and  a  depreflion  behind  it.  The  water  before 
it  was  by  no  means  ftagnant :  indeed  it  fhould  not  be, 
as  Mr  Buat  obferves  for  it  confifts  of  the  water  which 
was  efcaping  on  all  fides,  and  therefore  upwards  from 
the  axis  of  the  ftream,  which  meets  the  plate  perpendi- 
cularly in  c  confiderably  under  the  furface.  It  efcapes 
upwards  ;  and  if  the  body  were  fufficiently  immerfed, 
it  would  efcape  In  this  direftion  almoft  as  eafily  as 
laterally.  But  In  the  prefent  circumftances,  it  heaps 
up,  till  the  elevation  occafions  It  to  fall  off"  fidewife  as 
feft  as  it  is  renewed.  When  the  inftrument  was  immer- 
fed more  than  its  femidiameter  under  the  furface,  the 
water  ftlU  rofe  above  the  level,  and  there  was  a  great 
deprelTion  immediately  behind  this  elevation.  In  con- 
lequence  of  this  difficulty  of  efcaping  upwards,  the  wa- 
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ter  flows  off  laterally ;  and  If  the  horizontal  dlmenfions  Refiflance. 
of  the  furface  Is  great,  this  lateral  efflux  becomes  more  "  »  * 
difiicult,  and  requires  a  greater  accumulation.  From 
this  it  happens,  that  the  refiftance  of  broad  furfaces 
equally  Immerfed  is  greater  than  In  the  proportion  of 
the  breadth.  A  plane  of  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep,  when  it  is  not  completely  immerfed,  will  be  more 
refifted  than  a  plane  two  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide ; 
for  there  will  be  an  accumulation  againft  both  :  and 
even  if  thefe  were  equal  in  height,  the  additional  fur- 
face will  be  greateft  in  the  wideft  body  ;  and-  the  ele- 
vation will  be  greater,  becaufe  the  lateral  efcape  is  more 
difficult.  69 

The  circumftances  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  are  Circum- 
thefe.  ^^f"^' 

The  prefl'ure  on  the  centre  was  much  greater  than  to-  be'auend- 
wards  the  border,  and,  in  general,  the  height  of  the  wa-  ed  to  in 
ter  in  the  tube  DE  was  more  than  ^  of  the  height  ne-V^n?  ^^^^ 
ceffary  for  producing  the  velocity  when  only  the  cen-''^^''""^^^'* 
tral  hole  was  open.    When  various  holea  were  opened 
at  diflFerent  diftances  from  the  centre,  the  height  of  the 
water  In  DH  continually  diminiflied  as  the  hole  was 
nearer  the  border.    At  a  certain  diftance  from  the  bor- 
der the  water  at  E  was  level  "with  the  furrounding  wa- 
ter, fo  that  no  preffure  was  exerted  on  tiiat  hole.    But  7° 
the  moft  unexped;ed  and  remarkable  circumftancc  was,  ^,^]™Yr^" 
that,  in  great  velocities,  the  holes  at  the  very  border,  cumftancc- 
and  even  to  a  fmall  diftance  from  It,  not  only  fuftained 
no  preffure,  but  even  gave  out  water ;  for  the  water  In 
the  tube  was  lower  than  the  furrounding  water.  Mr 
Buat  calls  this  a  non-prejfton.    In  a  cafe  in  which  the 
velocity  of  the  ftream  was  three  feet,  and  the  preffure  on 
the  centrid  hole  caufed  the  water  in  the  vertical  tube  to 
ftarid  33  hnes  or  \\  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
furrounding  fmooth  water,  the  aftion  on  a  hole  at  the 
lower  corner  of  the  fquare  caufed  It  to  ftand  1 2  line* 
lower  than  the  furrounding  water.    Now  the  velocity 
of  the  ftream  in  this  experiment  was  36  Inches /ifr  fe- 
cond.    This  requires  2\\  lines  for  its  produdtive  fall  ; 
whereas  the  preffure  on  the  central  hole  was  33.  This 
approaches  to  the  preffure  on  a  furface  which  deflefts 
it  wholly.    The  Intermediate  holes  gave  every  variation 
of  preffure,  arid  the  diminution  was  more  rapid  as  the 
holes  were  nearer  the  edge  j  but  the  law  of  diminu- 
tion could  not  be  obferved. 

rius  is  quite  a  new  and  moft  unexpe Aed  elrcum-  Not  incoiTa- 
ftance  in  the  a£lIon  of  fluids  on  folid  bodies,  and  ren-fiftent  witht 
ders  the  fubjeft  more  intricate  than  ever  ;  yet  it  is  by'*^^  princi- 
no  means  inconhftent  with  the  genuine  principles  of|iroftaticJ~ 
hydroftatics  or  hydraulics.      In  as  far  as  Mr  Buat'sor  hydrau*- 
propofition  concerning  the  preffure  of  moving  fluids  lies, 
is  true,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fay,   that  when  the 
lateral  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  tends  to  efcape 
exceeds  the  velocity  of  percuffion,  the  height  neceffa- 
ry  for  producing  this  velocity  muft  exceed  that  which 
would  produce  the  other,  and  a  non-preffion  muft  be 
obferved.     And  if  we  confider  the  forms  of  the  la- 
teral filaments  near  tlie  edge  of  the  body,  we  fee  that 
the  concavity  of  the  curve  is  turned  towards  the  bo- 
dy, and  that  the  centrifugal  forces  tend  to  diminifli 
their  preffure  on  the  body.    If  the  middle  alone  were 
ftruck  with  a  confiderable  velocity,  the  water  might 
even  rebound,  as  is  frequently  obferved.    This  adtuat 
rebounding  Is  here  prevented  by  the  furrounding  wa- 
ter, which  is  naoving  with  the  fame  velocity  :  but. 
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ReGIt^j^cc.  the  prefTurS  may  be  almoft  annihilated  by  the  tendency 
^"""^        to  rebound  of  the  Inner  filaments. 

Part  (and  perhaps  a  confiderable  part)  of  this  appa- 
rent non-preifion  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  tena- 
city of  the  water,  which  hcks  off  with  it  the  water 
lying  in  the  hole.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  is  an  im- 
portant faft,  and  gives  great  value  to  thefe  experi- 
ments. Tt  gives  a  key  to  many  curious  plienome- 
na  in  the  rehltance  of  fluids  ;  and  the  theory  of  Mr 
Buat  defei'ves  a  very  ferious  confideratlon.  It  is  all 
contained  in  the  two  following  propqlitions. 

1.  "  If^  by  any  caufe  ivhalever,  a  column  of  fluid y  nvhe- 
ther  making  part  of  an  indejinit:  jlu'id^  or  contained  in  [olid 
canals y  comes  to  move  noith  a  gi'ven  velocity ,  the  prejfure 
■luhich  it  exerted  laterally  before  its  motion,  either  on  the  ad'- 
joining  fluid  or  on  the  fides  vf  the  canal,  is  dimin'ifhed  by  the 
weight  of  a  column  having  the  height  neccffary  for  cotrmu- 
tiicating  the  velocity  of  the  motion. 

2.  '*  The  preffure  on  the  centre  of  a  plane  furface  per- 
pendicular to  the flream^  and  <wholly  immerfed  in  it,  is  4-  of 
the  weight  of  a  column  having  the  height  necefj'ary  for  com- 
municating the  Vflocity.    For       is  \  of  il-^." 

He  attempted  to  afcertain  the  medium  preffure  on 
the  whole  Turface^  by  opening  625  holes  difperfed  all 
^confirmed,  over  it.  With  the  fame  velocity  of  current,  he  found 
the  height  in  the  tube  to  be  29  lines,  or  7I-  more  than 
the  height  neceffary  for  producing  the  velocity.  But 
he  juftly  concluded  this  to  be  too  great  a  meafure,  be- 
caufe  the  holes  were  5  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  :  had 
there  been  holes  at  the  very  edge,  they  would  have  fuf-, 
tained  a  non-preffion,  which  would  have  dimlnifhed  the 
height  in  the  tube  very  confiderably*  He  expofed  to 
the  fame  ftream  a  conical  funnel,  which  raifed  the  wa- 
ter to  34  lines.  But  this  could  not  be  confidered  as 
a  meafure  of  the  preflure  on  a  plane  folid  furface  :  for 
the  central  water  was  undoubtedly  fcooped  out,  as  it 
were,  and  the  fdaments  much  more  defleded  than  they 
would  have  been  by  a  plane  furface.  Perhaps  fomething 
of  this  happened  even  in  every  fmall  hole  in  the  for- 
mer experiments.  And  this  fuggefts  fome  doubt  ai?  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  meafurement  of  the  preffure  and  of 
the  velocity  of  a  current  by  Mr  Pitot's  tube.  It  furely 
renders  fome  corretlions  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  a 
faS,  that  when  expofed  to  a  vein  of  fluid  coming 
through  a  ihort  paffage,  the  water  in  the  tube  Hands  on 
a  level  with  that  in  the  refervoir.  Now  we  know  that 
the  velocity  of  this  ilream  does  not  exceed  what  would 
be  produced  hy  a  fall  equal  to  tVo  of  the  head  of  wa- 
■  ter  in  the  refervoir.  Mr  Buat  made  many  valuable  ob- 
fervations  and  improvements  on  this  moft  ufeful  inftru- 
mcnt,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  articles  Ri- 
vers and  WjTRR-Wsrks. 

Mr  Buat,  by  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  aH  the  circum- 
ilances,  concludes,  that  the  medium  of  preffure  on  the 

whole  furface  is  equal  to     '    of  the  weight  of  a  co. 
21,5 

lumn,  having  the  furface  for  its  bafc,  and  the  produc- 
tive fall  for  its  height.  But  we  think  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  in  this  conclufion ;  becaufe  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  vertical  tube  was  undoubtedly  augmented 
ty  an  hydroftatical  preffure  arihng  from  the  accumida- 
tion  of  water  above  the.  body  which  was  expofed  to 
the  ftream. 

Since  the  prelTures  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  veloei- 
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ties,  or  as  the  ^lelghts  i6  which  produce  the  velocities,  ^=fi<^ 
we  may  exprefs  this  preffure  by  the  fm-ybolj™A,  of 

1,186 /:>,  or  mh,  the  value  of  m  being  1,186.  This 
exceeds  confiderably  the  refult  of  the  experiments  of 
the  French  academy.    In  thefe  it  does  not  appear  that 
m  fenfibly  exceeds  unity.    Note,  that  in  thefe  experi- 
ments the  body  was  moved  through  ftlll  water  ;  here 
it  is  expofed  to  a  ftream.  Thefe  are  generally  i'uppofed 
to  be  equivalent,  on  the  aiithofity  of  the  third  law  of  mo- 
tion, which  makes  every  aftion  depend  on  the  lelatlve  mo- 
tions. We  (hall  by  and  by  fee  fome  caufes  of  difference.  , 
The  writers  on  this  fubjecl  feem  to  think  their  taflcThe  ait 
completed  when  they  have  conlidered  the  adion  of  the'-*'  1 
fluid  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  or  that  part  of ^^"^  .^y*"! 
it  which  is  before  the  broadeft  fenion,  and  have  paldfi^ip  eqi 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  hinder  part.  Yet  thofe  who  ly  impo 
are  moft  Interefted  in  the  fubjeft,  the  naval  archltefts,*^'-'^ 
feem  convinced  that  it  is  of  no  lefs  importance  to  at-^^^^  "'^^ 
tend  to  the  form  of  the  iiinder  part  of  a  fhip.  And 
the  univerfal  practice  of  all  nations  has  been  to  make 
the  hinder  part  more  acute  than  the  fore-part.  This 
has  undoubtedly  been  deduced  from  experience ;  for  it 
is  in  direct  oppofition  to  any  notions  which  a  perfon 
would  naturally  form  on  this  fubjeft.    Mr  Buat  there- 
fore thought  it  very  neceffary  to  examine  the  action  of 
the  water  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  by  the  fame 
method.    And,  previous  to  this  examination,  in  order ^'^P'^'''' 
to  acquire  fome  fcientific  notions  of  the  fubjeft,  he  "^'-ide^j^j^^^"^ 
the  following  very  curious  and  inftru  'tive  experiment. 

Two  little  conical  pipes  AB  (ng.  22.)  were  inferted  flat 
into  the  upright  fide  of  a  prihnatic  veffel.  They  were  ccccxxi 
an  inch  long,  and  their  diameters  at  the  inner  and  outer 
ends  were  five  and  four  lines.  A  was  si  Uncs  under 
the  furface,  and  B  was  73.  A  glafs  fyphon  was  made 
of  the  (hape  reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  its  internal 
diameter  was  i  lines.  It  was  placed  with  its  mouth 
in  the  axis,  and  even  with  the  bafe  of  the  conical  pipe. 
The  pipes  being  fliut,  the  veffel  was  filled  with  water, 
and  it  was  made  to  ftand  on  a  level  in  the  two  legs  of 
the  fyphon,  the  upper  part  being  full  of  air.  When 
this  fyphon  was  applied  to  the  pipe  A,  and  the  water 
running  freely,  it  rofc  3  2  lines  in  the  fhort  leg\  and  funk 
as  much  in  the  othen  When  it  was  applied  to  the 
pipe  B,  the  water  rofe  41  hnes  in  the  one  leg  of  the 
fyphon,  and  funk  as  much  in  the  other. 

He  reafons  in  this  manner  from  the  experiment.  The  -^"^  ^ 
ring  comprehended  between  the  end  of  the  fyphon  and"^^^™ 
the  fides  of  the  conical  tube  being  the  narroweft  part 
of  the  orifice,  the  water  iffued  with  the  velocity  cor- 
refpondlng  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  veffel 
above  the  orifice,  diminlflied  for  the  contraction.  If 
therefore  the  cyhndcr  of  water  immediately  before  the 
mouth  of  the  fyphon  iffued  with  the  fame  velocity,  the 
tube  would  be  emptied  through  a  height  equal  to  this 
HEAD  OF  WATER  (charge).  If,  on  the  contrary,  this 
cylinder  of  water,  immediately  before  the  mouth  of  the 
fyphon,  were  ftagnant,  the  water  in  it  would  exert  its 
full  preffure  on  the  mouth  of  the  fyphon,  and  the  watet 
in  the  fyphon  would  be  level  with  the  water  in  the  veffel. 
Between  thefe  extremes  we  muft  find  the  real  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  and  we  muft  meafure  the  force  of  non-preffure 
by  the  rife  of  the  water  in  the  fyphon. 

We  fee  that  in  both  experiments  it  bears  an  accurate 

pro- 
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{lance,  proportion  to  the  depth  under  the  furface.  For  57  : 
73  =  32  :  41  very  nearly.  He  therefore  eftimates  the 
non  prefliire  to  be  -^--^  of  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  orihce. 

We  are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  ingenious  author 
urate,  has  not  reafoned  accurately  from  the  experiment.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  force  indicated  by  the  experiment, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  is  certainly  double  of  what  he 
fiippofes  ;  for  it  mull  be  meafured  by  the  fum  of  the 
rife  of  the  water  in  one  leg,  and  its  depreffion  in  the 
©iher,  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  bend  of  the  fyphon 
being  neglefled.  It  is  precifely  analogous  to  the  force 
afting  on  the  water  ofcillating  in  a  fyphon,  which  Is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  fum  of  the  elevation  and  de- 
preffion. "rhe  force  indicated  by  the  experiment  there- 
fore is  4-5^  of  the  keight  of  the  water  above  the  ori- 
fice. The  force  exhibited  in  this  experiment  bears  a 
ftill  greater  proportion  to  the  productive  height  ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  water  did  not  iffue  with  the  vek)- 
•>'eity  acquired  by  the  fall  from  the  furface,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  -f  of  it.  The  effeft  of  contraftion 
muft  have  been  confiderable  and  uncertain^  The  velo- 
city {hould  have  been  meafured  both  by  the  amphtude 
of  the  jet  and  by  the  quantity  of  water  difcharged.  In 
the  next  place,  we  apprehend  that  much  of  the  eflfeft 
is  produced  by  the  tenacity  of  the  water,  which  drags 
along  with  it  the  water  which  would  have  flowly  IlTued 
from  the  fyphon,  had  the  other  end  not  dipped  into 
the  water  of  the  veffel.  We  know,  that  if  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  fyphon  had  been  continued  far 
enough,  and  if  no  retardation  were  occafioned  by  fric- 
tion, the  column  of  water  in  the  upright  leg  would  have 
accelerated  like  any  heavy  body  ;  and  when  the  laft  of 
it  had  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  that  leg,  the  whole  in 
the  horizontal  part  would  be  moving  with  the  velocity 
acquiredby  falling  from  the  furface.  The  water  of  the  vef- 
fel which  iffues  through  the  furrounding  ring  very  quick- 
ly acquires  a  much  greater  velocity  than  what  the  water 
defcending  in  the  fyphon  would  acquire  in  the  fame  time, 
and  it  drags  this  lail  water  along  with  it  both  by  tenacity 
and  friftion,  and  it  drags  it  out  till  its  action  is  oppofed 
by  the  want  of  equilibrium  produced  in  the  fyphon,  by 
the  elevation  in  the  one  leg  and  the  depreffion  in  the 
other.  We  imagine  that  little  can  be  concluded  from 
the  experiment  with  refpeft  to  the  real  non-preffure. 
Nay,  if  the  fides  of  the  fyphon  be  fuppofed  infinitely 
thin,  fo  that  there  would  be  no  curvature  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  furrounding  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fyphon,  we  do  not  very  diftinftly  fee  any  fouree  of  non- 
prefliire :  For  we  are  not  altogether  fatisSed  with  the 
proof  which  Mr  Buat  offers  for  this  meafure  of  the 
preffure  of  a  ilream  of  fluid  gliding  along  a  furface,  and 
objlruded  by  friS'ion  or  any  othsr  caufe..  We  imagine  that 
the  pafilng  water  in  the  prefent  experiment  would  be  a 
little  retarded  by  accelerating  c&ntinually  the  water  de- 
fcending in  the  fyphon,  and  renewed  a-top,  fuppofing 
t}ie  upper  end  open;  becaufe  this  water  would  not  of  it- 
fclf  acquire  more  than  half  this  velocity.  It  however 
drags  it  out,  till  it  not  only  refifl:s  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  ef  the  whole  vertical  column^  but  even  ex- 
ceeds it  by  xVV-  This  it  is  able  to  do,  becaufe  the 
whole  prefliire  by  which  the  water  iffues  from  an  orifice 
has  been  fliown  (by  Daniel  Bernoulli)  to  be  equal  to 
twice  this  weight.  We  therefore  confider  this  beauti- 
fol  experiment  as  chiefly  valuable,  by  giving  us  a  mea- 
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fure  of  the  tenacity  6f  the  water ;  and  we  wifh  that  it  ReHilance. 

were  repeated  in  a  variety  of  depths,  in  order  to  difco-   ' 

ver  what  relation  the  force  exerted  bears  to  the  depth. 
It  would  feem  that  the  tenacity,  being  a  certain  deter- 
minate thing,  the  proportion  of  100  to  112  would  not 
beconftant;  and  that  the  obferved  ratio  would  be  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  of  them  conftant,  and  the  other 
proportional  to  the  depth  under  the  furface. 

^  But  fl.ill  this  experiment  is  intimately  connefted 
with  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  this  apparent  non-pref- 
fare  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  expofed  to  a  fl:ream, 
from  whatever  caufes  it  proceeds,  does  operate  in  the 
aftion  of  water  on  this  hinder  part,  and  mull  be  taken 
Into  the  account.  „ 

We  muft  therefore  follow  the  Chevalier  de  Buat  In  Furttier 
his  difcuflions  on  this  fubjeft.    A  prifmatic  body,  ha-^'^cunion» 
ving  its  prow  and  poop  equal  and  parallel  furfaces,.  and?f -^"^ 
plunged  horizontally  into  a  fluid,  will  require  a  force 
to  keep  it  firm  In  tl'ie  direftion  of  its  axis  precifely  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  real  prefl'ures  exerted  on 
its  pi-ow  and  poop.    If  the  fluid  is  at  reft,  this  diffe- 
rence will  be  nothing,  becaufe  the  oppofite  dead  pref- 
fures  of  the  fluid  will  be  equal  :  but  in  a  ftream,  there 
is  fuperadded  to  the  dead  prefl'ure  on  the  prow  the  ac- 
tive prefl^ure  arifing  from  the  defledlons  of  the  filaments- 
of  this  fluid. 

If  the  dead  prefl'ure  on  the  poop  remained  In  Its  full 
intenfity  by  the  perfeft  ftagnation  of  the  water  be- 
hind it,  the  whde  fenfible  preflure  on  the  body  would  ' 
be  the  aftive  prefliu-e  only  on  the  prow,  reprefented  by 
m  h.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  fuppofe  that  the 
water  behind  the  body  moved  continually  away  from  it 
(being  renewed  laterally)  with  the  velocity  of  the  ftream, 
the  dead  prefl'ure  would  be  entirely  removed  from  its- 
poop,  and  the  whole  fenfible  prefl'ure,  or  what  muft  be 
oppofed  by  fome  external  force,  would  be  mh  -\-  h. 
Neither  of  thefe  can  happen  ;  and  the  real  ftate  of  the 
cafe  muft  be  between  thefi;  extremes.  . 

The  following  experiments  were  tried  :  The  perfo-  Exp/r?l 
rated  box  with  its  vertical  tube  w^as  expofed  to  the  ments."" 
'ftream,  the  brafs  plate  being  turned  down  the  ftream. 
The  velocity  was  again  36  inches  per  fecond. 

The  central  hole  A  alone  being  opened,  gave  a  non- 
prefliire of  -  -         ^3  lines. 

A  hole  B,  |-  of  an  inch  from  the  edge^ 
gave  -  . 

A  hole  C,  near  the  furface  -  j ^,7 

A  hole  D,  at  the  lower  angle       -  i^,^ 

Here  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  very  confiderable 
non-preflure,  iacreafing  from  the  centre  to  the  border,. 
This  Increafe  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  greater  la*, 
teral  velocity  with  which  the  water  is  gliding  in  from 
the  fides.  The  water  behind  was  by  no  means  ftag- 
nant,  although  moving  off"  with  a  much  fmaller  velocity 
than  that  of  the  paffing  ftream,  and  it  was  vifibly  re- 
moved from  the  fides,  and  gradually  licked  away  at  its 
further  extremity. 

Another  box,  having  a  great  number  of  holes,  alt 
open,  indicated  a  medium  of^ non-preflure  equal  to  13,^. 
lines. 

Another  of  larger  dimenfions,  but  having  fewer  holes. 
Indicated  a  non-preflure  of  \z^. 

But  the  moft  remarkable, ,  and  the  moft  important- 
phenomena,  were  the  following  : 

The  firft  box  wa^s  fixed  to  the  fide  of  aaother  box, 
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fo  that,  when  all  was  made  fmooth,  it  made  a  perfeft 

V  cube,  of  which  the  perforated  brafs  plate  made  the 

poop.  • 

The  apparatus  being  now  expofed  to  the  ftreara, 
vich  the  perforated  plate  looking  down  the  ftream, 
The  hole  A  indicated  a  non-preffion     -  =7,2 
B  -  .         .  8 

C  -  -         .  6 

Here  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  non-preffions 
produced  by  the  diftance  between  the  prow  and  the 
f)oop. 

This  box  was  then  fitted  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
to  make  the  poop  of  a  box  three  feet  long.  In  this 
fituation  the  non-preffures  were  as  follow 

Hole  A  -  -  -     k  i»5 

B  -  -  -  3>2 

The  non-prefilons  were  ftiU  farther  diminiftied  by  this 
increafe  of  length. 

The  box  was  then  expofed  with  all  the  holes  open, 
in  three  different  fituations  : 

I  ft,  Single,  giving  a  non-prcffure  -  I3»i 
2d,  Making  the  poop  of  a  cube  -  5>3 

3d,  Making  the  poop  of  a  box  three  feet  long  3,0 

Another  larger  box  : 
ift,  Single  -  -  -  12,2 

2d,  Poop  of  a  cube  -  -  5> 

3d,  Poop  of  the  long  bo^        -  -  3'^ 

Thefe  are  mofl  valuable  experiments.  They  plainly 
{how  how  important  it  is  to  confider  the  adion  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body.  For  the  whole  impulfe  or 
refiftance,  which  muft  be  withftood  or  overcome  by  the 
external  force,  is  the  fum  of  the  aftive  preffure  on  the 
fore-part,  and  of  the  non-prelTure  on  the  hinder-part ; 
and  they  (how  that  this  does  not  depend  folely  on  the 
form  of  the  prow  and  poop,  but  alfo,  and  perhaps  chief- 
ly, on  the  length  of  the  body.  We  fee  that  the  non- 
preflure  on  the  hinder-part  was  prodigioufly  diminifhed 
(reduced  to  one-fourth)  by  making  the  length  of  the 
body  triple  of  the  breadth.  And  hence  it  appears,  that 
merely  lengthening  a  fhip,  without  making  any  change 
in  the  form  either  of  her  prow  or  her  poop,  will  greatly 
diminifh  the  refiftance  to  her  motion  through  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  this  increafe  of  length  may  be  made  by  conti- 
nuing the  form  of  the  midfhip  frame  in  feveral  timbers 
along  the  keel,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  fhip,  and 
her  power  of  carrying  fail,  will  be  greatly  increafed, 
and  her  other  quahties  improved,  while  her  fpeed  is 
augmented. 

It  is  fuiely  of  importance  to  confider  a  little  the 
phyfical  caufe  of  this  change.  The  motions  are  ex- 
tremely comphcated,  and  we  muft  be  contented  if  we 
can  but  perceive  a  few  leading  circumftances. 

The  water  is  turned  afide  by  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  velocity  of  the  filaments  is  increafed,  and 
they  acquire  a  divergent  motion,  by  which  they  alfo 
pufh  afide  the  furrounding  water.  On  each  fide  of  the 
body,  therefore,  they  are  moving  in  a  divergent  direc- 
tion, and  with  an  increafed  velocity.  But  as  they  are 
on  all  fides  prelTcd  by  the  fluid  without  them,  their 
motions  gradually  approach  to  parallelifm,  and  their  ve- 
locities to  an  equality  with  the  ftream.  The  progref- 
f)ve  velocity,  or  tliat  in  the  diredlion  of  the  ftream,  13 
checked,  at  leaft  at  firft.  But  fince  we  obferve  the  fi- 
laments conftipated  round  the  body,  and  that  they  are 
Hot  dtileded  at  right  angles  to  their  former  <iire£lion, 
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it  is  plain  that  the  real  velocity  of  a  filament  in  ita  ob.  Refubn 
llque  path  is  augmented.  We  always  obferve,  that  a  '—^v 
ftonc  lying  in  the  fand,  and  expofed  to  the  wafh  of  the 
fea,  is  laid  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fand  is  generally 
waftied  away  to  fome  diftance  all  round.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  increafed  velocity  of  the  water  which  comes 
into  contaft  with  the  ftone.  It  takes  up  more  fand 
than  it  can  keep  floating,  and  it  depofits  it  at  a  little 
diftance  all  around,  forming  a  little  bank,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  ftone  at  a  fmall  diftance.  When  the  fila- 
ments of  water  have  pafled  the  body,  they  are  prefTcd 
by  the  ambient  fluid  into  the  place  which  It  has  quit- 
ted, and  they  glide  round  its  ftern,  and  fill  up  the  fpace 
behind.  The  more  divergent  and  the  more  rapid  ihey 
are,  when  about  to  fall  in  behind,  the  more  of  the  cir- 
cumambient prelTure  muft  be  employed  to  turn  them  in- 
to the  trough  behind  the  body,  and  lefs  of  it  will  re- 
main to  prefs  them  to  the  body  itfelf.  The  extreme 
of  this  muft  obtain  when  the  liream  is  obftrufted  by  a 
thin  plane  only.  But  when  there  is  fome  diftance  be- 
tween the  prow  and  the  poop,  the  divergency  of  the  fi- 
laments  v.'hich  had  been  turned  afide  by  the  prow,  13 
diminiihed  by  the  time  that  they  have  come  abreaft  of 
the  ftern,  and  fliould  turn  in  behind  it.  They  are 
therefore  more  readdy  made  to  converge  behind  the 
body,  and  a  more  confiderablc  part  of  the  furrounding 
preffure  remains  unexpended,  and  therefore  prefles  the 
water  againft  the  Hern  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  ad- 
vantage muft  be  fo  much  the  greater  as  the  body  h 
longer.  But  the  advantage  will  foon  be  fufceptible  of 
no  very  confiderable  increafe  :  for  the  lateral  and  di- 
vergent, and  accelerated  filaments,  will  foon  become  fo 
nearly  parallel  and  equally  rapid  with  the  reft  of  the 
ftreara,  that  a  great  increafe  of  length  will  not  make 
any  confiderable  change  in  thefe  particulars  ;  and  it 
muft  be  accompanied  with  an  increafe  of  fridtion. 

Thefe  are  very  obvious  refledtions.  And  if  we  attend 
minut^y  to  the  way  in  which  the  almoft  ftagnant  fluid 
behind  the  body  is  expended  and  renewed,  we  ftiall  fee 
all  thefe  effefts  confirmed  and  augmented.  But  aa 
we  cannot  fay  any  thing  on  this  fubjedl  that  is  pre- 
cife,  or  that  can  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  computation^ 
it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  difcuflion. 
The  diminution  of  the  non-preffure  towards  the  centra 
moft  probably  arifes  from  the  fmaller  force  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  expended  in  the  inflexion  of  the  lateral  fi » 
laments,  already  infledted  in  fome  degree,  and  Ituving 
their  velocity  diminiflied.  But  it  is  a  fubjedt  highly  de* 
ferving  the  attention  of  the  mathematicians  ;  and  we 
prefume  to  invite  them  to  the  ftudy  of  the  motions  of 
thefe  lateral  filaments,  paffing  the  body,  and  preffed 
into  its  wake  by  forces  which  are  fiifceptlble  of  no  dif- 
ficult inveftigation.  It  fcems  highly  probable,  that  if 
a  prifmatic  box,  with  a  fquare  ftern,  were  fitted  with  ail 
addition  precifely  ftiaped  like  the  water  which  would 
(abftraftlng  tenacity  and  friftion)  have  been  ftagnant 
behind  it,  the  quantity  of  non-prefiion  would  be  the 
fmalleft  poffible.  The  mathematician  would  furely  dlf- 
cover  circumftances  which  would  furnifh  fome  maxima 
of  conftruftion  for  the  hinder  part  as  well  as  for  the 
prow.  And  as  his  fpeculations  on  this  lait  have  not  been 
wholly  fruitlefs,  we  may  expett  advantages  from  his  at-  p, 
tention  to  this  part,  fo  much  neglefted.  Buat's 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  attend  to  the  deductions''"'^'"'' 
which  Mr  de  Buat  has  made  from  his  few  experiments. 
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!.  ^  X^Hicn  the  velocity  is  thfee  feet  per  fecond,  reqiit- 
rinsr  the  productive  height  21,5  Hues,  the  heights  cor- 
i-efponding  to  the  non-preffure  on  the  poop  of  a  thin 
plane  is  14,41  lines  (taking  in  feveral  circumllances  of 
judicious  correftion,  which  we  have  not  mentioned), 
tJiat  of  a  foot  cube  is  5,83,  and  that  of  a  box  of  triple 
length  is  3,,3  i. 

Let  q  exprefs  the  variable  ratio  of  thefe  to  the  height 
producing  the  velocity,  fo  that  q  h  may  exprefs  the  non- 
prefliire  in  every  cafe  ;  we  have, 

For  a  thin  plane  -  -  q-zz.  0,67 

a  cube  -  .  -  0,271 

a  box  =r  3  cubes        -  -  0,153 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  q  has  a  dependence  on 
the  proportion  of  the  length,  and  the  traniverfe  fedion 
of  the  body.  A  ferles  of  experiments  on  prifmatic  bo- 
dies fhowed  Mr  de  Buat  that  the  deviation  of  the  fila- 
inents  was  fimilar  in  fimilar  bodies,  and  that  this  ob- 
tained even  in  difTimilar  prifms,  when  the  lengths  were 
as  the  fquare-roots  of  the  traniverfe  feftians.  Although 
therefore  the  experiments  were  not  fufficiently  nume- 
rous for  deducing  the  precife  law,  it  feemed  aot  impof- 
fible  to  derive  from  them  a  very  ufeful  approximation. 
By  a  dexterous  comparifon  he  found,  that  if  /  expreifes 
the  length  of  the  prifm,  and  s  the  area  of  the  tranfverfe 
fe6lion,  a'ld  L  expreffes  the  common  logarithm  of  the 
«[uantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  we  fhall  exprefs  the 

Bon-preffure  pretty  accurately  by  the  formuk  \~ 

Hence  arlfes  an  important  remark,  that  when  the 
height  correfponding  to  the  Ron-prefTion  is  greater  than 
s/s,  and  the  body  Is  little  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  there 
will  be  a  void  behind  it..  Thus  a  furface  of  a  fquare 
inch,  jull  immerfed  in  a  current  of  three  feet  per  fe- 
<ond,  will  have  a  void  behind  It.  A  foot  fquare  will 
be  in  a  fimilar  condition  when  the  velocity  is  1 2  feet. 

We  muft  be  careful  to  diftinguifh  this  non-preJTure 
from  the  other  caufes  of  refillance,  which  are  always 
neceifarily  ^  combined  with  it.  It  is  fuperaddltive  to 
the  aftlve  Imprelfion  on  the  prow,  to  the  ftatlcal  pref- 
iure  of  the  accumulation  a-head  of  the  body,  the  llaticar 
prelTure  arlfing  from  the  depreflion  behind  it,  the  effefts 
of  friaion,  and  the  effeds  of  tenacity.  It  is  indeed 
next  to  impolTibk  to  eftimate  them  feparately,  and  many 
of  them  are  aftually  combined  in  the  meafures  now  gi- 
ven.  Nothing  can  determine  the  pure  non-preffures 
till  we  can  afcertain  the  motions  of  the  filaments. 

Mr  de  Buat  here  takes  occafion  to  controvert  the 
"  univerfally  adopted  maxim,  tliat  the  preffure  Qccafioned 
-by  a  ftream  of  fluid  _  on  a  fixed  body  is  the  fame  with 
that  on  a  body  moving  with  equal  velocity  in  a  qui- 
efcent  fluid.    He  repeated  all  thefe  experiments  with 
the  perforated  box  in  Hill  water.    The  general  diftinc- 
tipn  was,  that  both  the  preflures  and  the  non-prelfure 
in  this  cafe  was  lefs,  and  that  the  odds  was  chiefly  to 
be  obferved  near  the  edges  of  the  furface.    The  gene- 
ral faftor  of  the  prefl'ure  of  a  ftream  on  the  anterior  fur- 
face was  m~  1,186;    but  that  on  a  body  moving 
through  a  ftlll  fliu'd  is  only  m  =  i.    He  obfei-ved  no 
non-prelfure  even  at  the  very  edge  of  the  prow,  but 
even  a  fenfible  preflure.    The  prefl"ure,  therefore,  or  re- 
fiitance,  is  more  equably  diffufed  over  the  i\irface  of  the 
prow  than  the  impulfe  is.— He  alfo  found  that  the  re- 
.filtances  dimlniflied  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  the  fquares  of 
•the  velocities,  efpecially  in  fmall  velocities. 
Vol.  XVI.  Pan  I. 
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I  he  non-prefTures  increafedin  a  greater  ratio  than  the  Reiaarce,' 

fquares  of  the  velocities.  The  ratio  of  the  velocities  to  a   ^ 

fmall  velocity  of  2f  inches  l>er  fecond  increafed  geome- 
trically, the  value  of  q  increafed  arithmetically ;  and  we 
may  determine  q  for  any  velocity  V  by  this  proDortioa 

V  I  —  ' 

^        =  ^  I2  =  and  y  =  -Iflf .    That  is, 

let  the  common  logarithm  of  the  velocity,  divided 
by  2f ,  be  confidered  as  a  common  number  ;  divide 
this  common  number  by  2^1-,  the  quotient  Is  which 
muft  be  mukiplied  by  the  produdtive  height.  The  pro- 
duct is  the  prefl'ure. 

When  Pitot's  tube  was  expofed  to  the  ftream,  wc 
had  w  =r  I  ;  but  when  it  is  carried  through  ftlll  water, 
m  IS  =  1,22.  When  it  was  turned  from  the  ftream, 
we  had  ^  0,157  ;  but  when  carried  through  ftiil 
water,  y  is  =  0,138.     A  remarkable  experiment.  84 

When  the  tube  was  moved  laterally  through  the  wa-  And  Jup- 
ter,  fo  that  the  motion  was  in  the  diredlon  of  the  plane 
of  its  mouth,  the  non-prefl'ure  was  =  i.    This  is  one  "^'"'""u^ 
of  his  chief  arguments  for  his  theoiy  of  non-preffion.  ahk"ixi,cl  ' 
He  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  experihient,  andnmcat. 
only  inferts  the  refult  in  his  table. 

As  a  body  expofed  to  a  ftream  deflcfts  the  fluid, 
heaps  It  up,  and  increafes  its  velocity;  fo  a  body  moved 
through  a  ftlll  fluid  turns  it  afide,  caufes  it  to  fwell  up 
before  it,  and  gives  it  a  real  motion  alongfide  of  it  in 
the  oppofite  dlredion.  And  as  the  body'expofed  to  a 
ftream  has  a  quantity  of  fluid  almoft  ftao-nant  both  he- 
fore  and  behind;  fo  a  body  moved  through  a  ftill  fluui 
carries  before  it  and  drags  after  it  a  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  accompanies  it  with  nearly  an  equal  velocity. 
This  addition  to  the  quantity  «f  matter  in  motion  miift 
make  a  diminution  of  its  velocity  ;  and  this  foiTOs  a  very 
coniiderable  part  of  the  obferved  refiftauce.  8- 

We  cannot,  however,  4ielp  remarking  tliat  it  would  "^^e  objec- 
require  very  diftina  and  ftrong  proof  indeed  to  over 
turn  the  common  opinion,  which  is  founded  on  ourmoft  J^'f^^ 
certain  and  fimple  conceptions  of  metion,  and  on  a  law"^ ' 
of  nature  to  which  wc  have  never  obferved  an  exceo- 
tion.  _  Mr  de  Buat's  experiments,  tho'  moft  judicioufly 
contrived,  and  executed  with  fcrupulous  care,  are  by  no 
means  of  this  kind.    They  were,  of  abfolute  neceffity, 
veiy  complicated ;  and  many  circumftances,  irapoffible  to 
avoid  or  to  appreciate,  rendered  the  obfervation,  or 
at  leaft  the  comparifon,  of  the  velocities,  veiy  uncertain.  86 

We  can  fee  but  two  circumftances  which  do  not  ad*^^"^'"''" 
mit  of  an^eafy  or  immediate  comparifon  in  the  two  "^m?  or, 
ftates  of  the  problem.    Wheu  a  body  Is  expofed  to  a-t"motion 
tlream  tn^  our  experments,  in  order  to  have  an  impulfe  bodies 
made  on  it,  there  is  a  force  tending  to  move  the  body'"  ^'"""'"^ 
backwards,  independent  of  the  real  impulfe  or  pr(rfrurc  " 
occalioned  by  the  defleaion  of  the  ftream.   We  cannot'^'* 
have  a  ftream  except  in  eonfequence  of  a  floping  fur- 
face.   Suppofe  a  body  floating  on  this  ftieam.  It 

\  r  ^^'^  ""^""S  "^'^^       P'^^y  but  it 

will  lail  dotvn  thejiream,  and  will  therefore  o-o  fafter 
along  the  canal  than  the  ftream  does  :  for  it  is^^floatin^ 
on  an  inclined  plane  ;  and  if  we  examine  it  by  the  laws 
of  hydroftatics,  we  ftiall  find,  that  befides  its  own  ten- 
aency  toJltJe  down  this  inclined  plane,  there  Is  an  odds 
oj  hydroftatical  preffure,  which  pujhes  it  down  this 
plane.  It  will  therefore  go  along  the  canal  fafter  than 
the  ftream.  For  this  acceleration  depends  on  the  difle- 
rence  of  prtfTure  at  the  two 'ends,  and  will  be  more  re- 

markable 
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Refinance,  markable  3S  the  body  is  larger,  and  efpecially  as  it  is 
'  longer.  This  may  be  diftinaiy  obferved.  All  floating  bo- 
dies go  into  the  ftream  of  the  river,  becaufe  there  they 
find  the  fmalleft  obftmaion  to  the  acquifition  of  this 
motion  along  the  inclined  plane ;  and  when  a  number 
of  bodies  are  thus  floating  down  the  ftream,  the  largeft 
and  longeft  outttrip  the  reft.  A  log  of  wood  floating 
down  in  this  manner  may  be  obferved  to  make  its  way 
itecy  fail  among  the  chips  and  faw-duft  which  float  a- 
longfide  of  it. 

Now  when,  in  the  courfe  of  our  experiments,  a  body 
is  fnpported  againft  the  aftion  of  a  ttream,  and  the  im- 
pulfe  is  meafured  by  ,the  force  employed  to  fupport  it, 
it  k  plain  that  part  of  this  force  is  employed  to  aft 
againft  that  tendency  which  the  body  has  to  outftnp 
the  ftream.  This  does  not  appear  in  our  experiment, 
when  we  move  a  body  with  the  velocity  oi  this  ftream 
through  ftill  water  having  a  horizontal  furface. 

The  other  diftinguilhing  circumftance  is,  that  the  re- 
tardations of  a  ftream  arifing  from  friftion  are  found 
to  be  nearly  as  the  velocities.  When,  therefore,  a 
ftream  moving  in  a  limited  canal  is  checked  by  a  body 
put  in  its  way,  the  diminution  of  velocity  occafioned  by 
the  friaion  of  the  ftream  having  already  produced  its  ef- 
fca,  the  impulfe  is  not  affeaed  by  it ;  but  when  the 
body  puts  the  ftill  water  in  motion,  the  friaion  of  the 
bottom  produces  fome  effea,  by  retarding  the  recefs 
of  the  water.    This,  however,  muft  be  next  to  no- 

•  a 

The  chief  difFcrcnce  will  arife  from  its  bemg  almoft 
impoflTible  to  make  an  exaa  comparifon  of  the  veloci- 
ties :  for  when  a  body  is  moved  againft  the  ttream,  the 
relative  velocity  is  the  fame  in  all  the  filaments.  But 
when  we  expofe  a  body  to  a  ftream,  the  velocity  of  the 
different  filaments  is  not  the  fame  ;  becaufe  it  decreafes 
from  the  middle  of  the  flream  to  the  fides. 

Mr  Buat  found  the  total  fenfible  refiftance  of  a  plate 
1 2  inches  fquare,  and  meafured,  not  by  the  height  of 
water  in  the  tube  of  the  perforated  box,  but  by  weights 
aaing  on  the  arm  of  a  balance,  having  its  centre  15 
inches  under  the  furface  of  a  ftream  moving  three  feet 
perfecond,  to  be  19,46  pounds;  that  of  a  cube  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  was  1 5,22  ;  and  that  of  a  prifm 
three  feet  long  was  1 3,87  ;  that  of  a  prifm  fix  feet  long 
was  14,27.  The  three  firft  agree  extremely  well  with 
the  determination  of  m  and  ^,  by  the  experiments  with 
the  perforated  box.  The  total  refiftance  of  the  laft 
■was  undoubtedly  much  increafed  by  friaion,  and  by 
the  retrograde  force  of  fa  long  a  prifm  floating  in  an  in- 
clined ftream.  This  laft  by  computation  is  0,323  pounds; 
this  added  to  b  {m  +  q),  which  is  13,59,  gives  13,81, 
leaving  0,46  for  the  effea  of  friaion. 

If  the  fame  refiftances  be  computed  on.  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  body  moves  in  ftlU  water,  in  which  cafe 
we  have  w  =  i,  and  q  for  a  thin  plate  =  0,433  »  ^^'^ 
if  q  be  computed  for  the  lengths  of  the  other  two  bo- 
dies by  the  formula  1  =  L  i  ,42  ;  we  fbaH  get  for 

the  refiftances  14,94 ;  1 2,22  ;  and  1 1,49. 

Hence  Mr  Buat  concludes,  that  the  refifl:ance8  m 
An/of  thethcfe  two  ftates  are  nearly  In  the  ratio  of  13  to  lOi 
qwantity  cf  This,  he  thinks,  will  account  for  the  difference  qbfer- 
water  ad-         jjj  ^.jjg  experiments  of  different  authors, 
herirgto^a  -g^^^.  ^^^^  endeavours  to  afcertain  the  quantity 

i?gUS  of  water  which  is  made  to  adhere  in  {ome  degree  to  a 


a? 
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body  which  is  carried  along  thro'_  ftill  water,  or  which  Rc^i^la 
remains  nearly  ftagnant  in  the  midft  of  a  ftream.  He 
takes  the  fum  of  the  motions  in  the  diretHon  of  the 
ftream,  viz.  the  fum  of  the  aaual  motions  of  all  thofe 
particles  which  have  loft  part  of  their  motion,  and  he 
divides  this  fum  by  the  general  velocity  of  the  ftream. 
The  quotient  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  wa- 
ter perfeaiy  ftagnant  round  the  body.  Without  being 
able  to  detemilne  this  with  preclfion,  he  obferves,  that 
it  augments  as  the  refiftance  diminifties  ;  for  in  the  cafe 
of  a  longer  body,  the  filaments  are  obferved  to  con- 
verge to  a  greater  diftance  behind  the  body.  The 
ftagnant  mafs  a-head  of  the  body  Is  more  conftant ;  for 
the  defleaion  and  refiftance  at  the  prow  are  obferved 
not  to  be  affeaed  by  the  length  of  the  body.  Mr  Buat, 
by  a  very  nice  anaJyfis  of  many  circumftances,  comes 
to  this  conclufion,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  in  this  manner  accompanies  the  folld  body,  re- 
mains the  fame  whatever  is  the  velocity.  He  might 
have  deduced  it  at  once,  from  the  confideration  that  the 
curves  defcribed  by  the  filaments  are  the  fame  in  all  ve- 
locities. 

He  then  relates  a  number  of  experiments  niade  to  f 
certain  the  abfolute  quantity  thus  made  to  accompany 
the  body.  Thcfe  were  made  by  caufing  pendulums  ta 
ofcillate  in  fluids.  Newton  had  determined  the  re- 
fiftances to  fuch  ofcIUation  by  the  diminution  of  the 
arches  of  vibration.  Mr  Buat  determines  the  quantity 
of  dragged  fluid  by  the  increafe  of  their  duration  ;  for 
this  ftagnatlon  or  dragging  is  in  faa  adding  a  quanti- 
ty of  matter  to  be  moved,  without  any  addition  to  the 
moving  force.  It  was  ingenioufly  obferved  by  Newton,, 
that  the  time  of  ofcIUation  was  not  fenfibly  affeaed  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  fluid :  a  compenfation,  almoft  com- 
plete, being  made  by  the  diminution  of  the  arches  o£ 
vibration  ;  and  experiment  confirmed  this.  If,  there- 
fore, a  great  augmentation  of  the  time  of  Tibratlon  be 
obferved,  it  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  additional  quantity 
of  matter  which  is  thus  dragged  into  motion,  and  It  may 
be  employed  for  its  meafurement.  Thus,  let  a  be  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  fwinging  feconds  in  vacuo,  and 
/  the  length  of  a  fecond's  pendulum  fwinging  in  a  fluid. 
Let  p  be  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  fluid,  and  P 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  it ;.  P  -f-  /  will  ex- 

prefs  its  weight  in  vacuo,  and  — ^  wiU  be  the  ratio 

p  j  p 

of  thefe  weights.    We  lhall  thereforcL  have  — 


88 


Let  n  P  exprefs  the  fum  of  the  fluid  difphced,  and 
the  fluid  dragged  along,  n  being  a  number  greater  than 
unity,  to  be  determined  by  cxperimeat.  The  mafs  in 
motion  is  no  longer  P  +  but  P  «  P,  while  its 
weight  in  the  fluid  is  ftill  p.    Therefore  we  muft  have 


/= 


-,and«=  p  (7—1). 


A  prodigious  number  of  experiments-  made  by  Mr 
Buat  on  fpheres  vibrating  in  water  gave  values  of  n» 
which  were  very  conftant,  namely,  from  1,5  to  1,7  j 
and  by  confidering  the  circumftances  which  accompa- 
nied the  variations  of  «  (which  he  found  to  arife  chief- 
ly from  the  curvature  o£  the  path  defcribed  by  the 
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iftance.  ball)»  he  (Utes  the  mean  value  of  the  number  n  at 
1>S^$.    So  that  a  fphere  in  motion  drags  along  with 


it  about  -To  of  its  own  bulk  of  fluid  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  its  own. 

He  made  fimikr  experiments  with  prifms,  pyramids, 
and  other  bodies,  and  found  a  complete  confirmation 
of  his  aflertion,  that  prifms  of  equal  lengths  and  fec- 
tions,  though  diflxmilar,  dragged  equal  quantities  of 
fluid  ;  that  fimilar  prifms.  and  prifms  not  fimilar,  but 
whofe  length  were  as  the  fquare-root  of  their  fee- 
tions,  dragged  quantities  proportional  to  their  bulks. 

He  found  a  general  value  of  n  for  prifmatic  bodies, 
which  alone  may  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  truth ; 

namely,  that  n  =  0,705  y-  +  1,13. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  wre  fee  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  preffures,  non-preffures,  and 
the  fluid  dragged  along  with  the  body.  Indeed  this 
is  immediately  deducible  from  the  firft  principles  ;  for 
what  Mr  Buat  calls  the  dragged  Jluid  is  in  fad  a  cer- 
tain  portion  of  the  whole  change  of  motion  produced 
in  the  dire6lion  of  the  bodies  motion. 

It  was  found,  that  with  refpeft  to  thin  planes,  fpheres, 
and  pyramidal  bodies  of  equal  bafes,  the  refiftances  were 
inverfely  as  the  quantities  of  fluid  dragged  along. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  obferve,  that  thefe 
views  of  the  Chevalier  Buat  are  not  fo  much  difcoveries 
of  new  principles  as  they  are  claffifications  of  confe- 
quences,  which  may  all  be  deduced  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples employed  by  D'Alembert  and  other  mathemati- 
cians. But  they  greatly  aflfift  us  in  forming  notions  of 
difl^erent  parts  of  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  mutual 
action  of  fluids  and  folids  on  each  other.  This  rauft  be 
very  acceptable  in  a  fubjeft  which  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  we  fliall  be  able  to  inveftigate  with  ma- 
thematical precifion.  We  have  given  an  account  of 
thefe  laft  obfervations,  that  we  may  omit  nothing  of 
confequence  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeft ;  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Hydrau- 
lique  of  Mr  Buat  as  a  moft  ingenious  work,  containing 
more  original,  ingenious,  and  practically  afeful  thoughts, 
than  all  the  performances  we  have  met  with.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  principle  of  uniform  motion  of  jftuids  in  pipes 
and  open  canals,  will  be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  all  engi- 
Eeers,  and  enable  them  to  determine  with  fufBcient  pre- 
cifion the  moft  important  quellions  in  their  profelTion  ; 
queftions  which  at  prefent  they  are  hardly  able  to  guefs 
at.    See  Rivers  and  Water  IVorks. 

The  only  circumftance  which  we  have  not  noticed  in 
detail,  is  the  change  of  refiftance  produced  by  the  void, 
J  or  tendency  to  a.  void,  which  obtains  behind  the  body  ; 
and  we  omitted  a  particular  difcuflion,  merely  becaule 
we  could  fay  nothing  fufficiently  precife  on  the  fubjeft. 
Perfons  not  accuitomed  to  the  difcuflTions  in  the  phyfico- 
mathematical  fciences,  are  apt  to  entertain  doubts  or 
falfe  notions  connedled  with  this  circumftance,  which 
we  lhall  attempt  to  remove  ;  and  with  this  we  fhall  con- 
clude this  long  and  unfatisfa<Slory  differtation. 

If  a  fluid  were  perfe&ly  incompreflible,  and  were 
contained  in  a  vefTti  incapable  of  extenfion,  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  any  void  could  be  formed  behind  the  body ; 
and  in  this  cafe  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  fee  how  motion 
could  be  performed  in  it,  A  fphere  moved  in  fuch  a 
medium  could  not  advance  the  fmalleft  diftance,  unltfs 
Jome  particles  of  the  fluid,  in  filling  up  the  fpace  left 
hy  it,  iRoved  witli  a  velocity  next  to  infinite.  Some 
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degree  of  comprefflbiHty,  however  fmall,  feems  nccef-Ref,fti„ce. 
lary.    If  this  be  mfenfible,  it  may  be  rigidly  demon- '  » 
ftrated,  that  an  external  force  of  compreflion  will  make 
nofenftble  change  in  the  internal  motions,  or  in  the  rc- 
fillances.    T\m  indeed  is  not  obvious,  but  is  an  imme- 
diate confequence  of  the  quaquaverfum  prefTure  of  fluids. 
As  much  as  the  prefl'ure  is  augmented  by  the  external 
compreflions  on  one  fide  of  a  body,  fo  much  is  it  aug- 
mented on  the  other  fide  ;  and  the  fame  muft  be  faid  of 
every  particle.     Nothing  more  is  necefl'ary  for  fecuring 
the  fame  motions  by  the  fame  partial  and  internal  forces; 
and  this  is  fully  verified  by  experiment.    Water  rel 
mains  equally  fluid  under  any  compreflfions.    In  fonie 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  experiments  balls  of  four  inchrS 
diameter  were  made  fo  light  as  to  preponderate  in  wa- 
ter only  three  grains.    Thefe  balls  defcended  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  defcended  in  a  fluid 
where  the  refiftance  was  equal  in  every  part  ;  yet,  when 
they  were  near  the  bottom  of  a  vefl'el  nine  feet  deep, 
the  compreflion  round  them  was  at  laft  2400  times 
the  moving  force ;  whereas,  when  near  the  top  of  the 
veflel,  it  was  not  above  50  or  60  times. 

But  in  a  fluid  fenfibly  compreffible,  or  which  is  not 
confined,  a  void  may  be  left  behind  the  body.  Its  mo- 
tion  may  be  fo  fwift  that  the  furrounding  prefl'ure  may 
not  fuffice  for  fiUing  up  the  deferted  fpace ;  and,  in 
this  cafe,  a  ftatical  prefl'ure  will  be  added  to  the  refiftance. 
This  may  be  the  cale  in  a  veflel  or  pond  of  water 
having  an  open  furface  expofed  to  the  finite  or  hmited 
prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  queftion  now  is,  whe- 
ther the  refiftance  will  be  incieafed  by  an  increafe  of 
external  prefl'ure  >  Suppofing  a  fphere  moving  near  the 
furface  of  water,  and  another  moving  equally  faft  at 
four  times  the  depth.  If  the  motion  be  fo  fwift  that  a 
void  is  formed  in  both  cafes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  fphere  which  moves  at  the  greateft  depth  is  moft 
refifted  by  the  prefl'ure  of  the  water.  If  there  is  no 
void  in  either  cafe,  then,  becaufe  the  quadruple  depth 
would  caufe  the  water  to  flow  in  with  only  a  double  ve- 
locity, it  would  feem  that  the  refiftance  would  be 
greater ;  and  indeed  the  water  flowing  in  laterally  with 

a  double  velocity  produces  a  quadruple  non-prefl'ure  

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prefl'ure  at  a  fmall  depth 
may  be  infufficient  for  preventing  a  void,  while  that 
below  effeaually  prevents  it ;  and  this  was  obferved  in 
fome  experiments  of  Chevalier  de  Borda.  The  eft'eft, 
therefore,  of  greater  immerfion,  or  of  greater  compref- 
fion,  in  an  elaftic  fluid,  does  not  follow  a  precife  ratio 
of  the  prefl'ure,  but  depends  partly  on  abfolute  quanti- 
ties. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ftated  by  any  very  fimple 
formula  what  increafe  or  diminution  of  refiftance  will 
refult  from  a  greater  depth  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this 
account  that  experiments  made  with  models  of  (hips  and 
mills  are  not  conclufive  with  refpe6l  to  the  performance 
of  a  large  machine  of  the  fame  proportions,  without  cor- 
reftions,  fometimes  pretty  intricate.  We  afl'ert,  how- 
ever, with  great  confidence,  that  this  is  of  all  raethoda 
the  moft  exad,  and  infinitely  more  certain  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  moft  elaborate  cal- 
culation from  theory.  If  the  refiftances  at  all  depths  be 
equal,  the  proportionality  of  the  total  refiftance  to  the 
body  is  exad,  and  perfe6%  conformable  to  obfervation. 
It  is  -only  in  great  velocities  where  the  depth  has  any 
material  influence,  and  the  influence  is  not  near  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  we  ftiould,  at  fia-ft  fight,  fuppofe  ;  for,  in 
eftimating  the  eff"e6l  of  immerfion,  which  has  a  reiatioa 
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FcSftance.  to  the  differcnce  of  preffure,  we  muft  always  take  in  equation 

•■^v         the  preffure  of  the  atrnofphere  ;  and  thus  the  preiTure 

at  33  feet  deep  is  not  33  times  the  preffure  at  one  foot 
deep,  but  only  double,  or  twice  as  great.  The  atmo- 
fpheric  preffure  is  omitted  only  wlien  the  nfifted  plane 
is  at  the  very  furface.  D'UUoa,  in  his  Exam'mo  Mari- 
iimo,  has  introduced  an  equation  expreffmg  this  rela- 
tion ;  but,  except  witli  very  limited  conditions,  it  wiU^ 
miflead  us  prodieiouily.  To  give  a  general  notion  of 
its  foundation,  let  AB  (fig.  23.)  be  the  feftlon  ol'  a 
plane  moving  through  a  fluid  in  tlte  diredion  CD,  \vith 
a  known  velocity.  "The  fiuld  will  be  heaped  up  before 
it  above  its  natural  level  C  D,  becaufe  the  water  will  not 
be  pufhed  before  it  like  a  fohd  body,  but  will  be  puih- 
ed  afide.  And  it  cannot  acquire  a  lateral  motion  any 
other  way  than  by  an  accumulation,  which  will  diffuie 
itfelf  in  all  diretlions  by  the  law  of  undulatory  mo- 
tion. The  water  will  alfo  be  left  lower  behind  the 
plane,  becaufe  time  me//?  elapfe  before- the  preffure  of 
the  water  behind  can  make  it  hll  the  fpace.  We  may 
acquire  fome  notion  of  the  extent  of  both  the  accumu- 
lation and  depreflion  in  this  way.    There  is  a  certam 

is  the  velocity,  and  ?  the 
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Three  points  will  do  it  with  foipe  approach  Re  !i  (lane 

to  precifion  ;  but  four,  at  leail,  are  ncceffary  for  giving  "T"^ 

any  notion  of  its  nature.    D'UHoa  has  only  given  two 
experiments,  which  we  mentioned  in  another  place. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  it  is  this  circumftance 
which  immediately  produces  the  great  refiftance  to  the 
motion  of  a  body  through  a  fluid  in  a  narrow  canal. — . 
The  fluid  cannot  pafs  the  body,  unlefs  the  area  of  the 
feftion  be  fufficiencly  extenfive.  A  narrow  canal  pre- 
vents the  exteniiou  fidewife.  The  water  mutt  therefore 
heap  up,  till  the  fettion  and  velocity  of  diffufion  are 
fufficiently  enlarged,  and  thus  a  great  backward  preffure 
is  produced.  (See  the  fecondfcries  of  Experiments  by 
the  French  Academicians  ;  fee  alfo  "Franklin's  Effays. ) 
It  is  important,  and  will  be  conhdered  in  another  place^ 


depth  CF  (— ~>  where 
accelerating  power  of  gravity)  under  the  fuiface,  fuch 
that  water  would  flow  through  a  hole  at  F  with  the  ve- 
locity of  the  plane's  motion.  Draw  a  horizontal  hue  FG. 
The  water  will  certainly  touch  the  plane  in  G,  and  we 
may  fuppofe  that  it  touches  it  no  higher  up.  'I  hereforc 
there  will  be  a  hollow,  fuch  as  CGE.  The  elevation 
HE  will  be  regulated  by  confiderations  nearly  fimilar. 
ED  muft  be  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  plane,  and  HE 
muff  be  its  produftive  height.  I'hus,  if  the  velocity 
«f  the  plane  be  one  foot  per  fecond,  HE  and  EG  will 
be  of  an  inch.  This  is  fufficient  (though  not  exa£l) 
for  giving  us  a  notion  of  the  thing.  We  fee  that  from 
this  mufi  arife  a  preffure  in  the  direftion  DC,  viz.  the 
■preffure  of  the  wliole  column  HG. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  will  happen  although 
the  plane  AB  be  wholly  immerged,  and  tliis  even  to 
fome  depth.  We  fee  fuch  elevations  in  a  fwift  rimning 
ftream,  where  there  are  large  ftones  at  the  bottom. — 
This  occafions  an  excefs  of  preffure  in  the  direftion  op- 
pofite  to  the  plane's  motion  ;  and  we  fee  that  there 
muff,  in  every  cafe,  be  a  relation  between  the  velocity 
and  this  excefs  of  preffure.  This  D'Ulloa  expreffes  by 
an  equation.  But  it  is  very  exceptionable,  not  taking 
properly  into  the  account  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  water  can  heap  up  and  diffufe  itfelf.  It  mull 
always  heap  up  till  it  acquires  a  fufficient  head  of  water 
to  produce  a  lateral  and  progreffive  diffufion  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe.  It  is  evident,  that  a  fmaller  elevation 
will  fuffice  when  the  body  is  more  immerfed,  becaufe 
the  check  or  impulfe  given  by  the  body  below  is  propa- 
gated, not  vertically  only,  but  in  every  direftion  ;  and 
therefore  tlie  elevation  is  not  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  furface  which  Is  immediately  above  the  moving  body, 
but  extends  fo  much  farther  laterally  as  the  centre  of 
agitation  is  deeper :  Thus,  the  elevation  neceffary  for 
the  paffage  of  the  body  is  fo  much  fmaller ;  and  it  is 
the  height  only  of  this  accumulation  or  wave  which  de- 
termines the  backward  preflure  on  the  body.  D'Uiloa's 
equation  may  happen  to  quadrate  with  two  experiments 
at  different  depths,  without  being  nearly  juft  ;_for  any 
tnvo  points  may  be  in  a  curve,  without  exhibiting  its 


Thus  have  we  attempted  to  give  our  readers  fome  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  moil  interetting  problems  in  the 
whole  of  mechanical  philofophy.    We  are  forry  that  fo 
httle  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  united  efforts 
of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  Europe,  and  that  there 
is  fo  little  hope  of  greatly  improving  our  fcientific 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft.  What  we  have  delivered  will, 
however,  enable  our  readers  to  perufe  the  writings  of 
thofe  who  have  applied  the  theories  to  pratlical  pur- 
pofes.    Such,  for  inftance,  are  the  treatifes  of  John  [j^^p^^,^g, 
Bernoulli,  of  Bouguer,  and  of  Euler,  on  the  conitruc-  water  o 
tion  and  working  of  Ihips,  and  the  occafional  differta- water 
tions  of  different  authors  on  water-miUs.    In  this  lafl"^'''*'' 
application  the  ordinary  theory  is  not  without  its  va- 
lue, for  the  impulfes  are  nearly  perpendicular  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  do  not  materially  deviate  from  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  fine  of  incidence.    But  even  here  this 
theory,  apphed  as  it  commonly  is,  miiOleads  us  exceed- 
ingly.   The  impulfe  on  one  float  may  be  accurately 
enough  Itated  by  it ;  but  the  authors  have  not  been  at- 
tentive to  the  motion  of  the  water  after  it  has  made  its 
impulfe  ;  and  the  impulfe  on  the  next  float  is  ilated  the 
fame  as  if  the  parallel  filaments  of  water,  which  were 
not  fl:opped  by  the  preceding  float,  did  impinge  on  the 
oppofite  part  of  th'^e  fecond,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
with  the  fame  obliquity  and  energy,  as  if  it  were  de- 
tached from  the  reft.    But  this  does  not  in  the  leaft  re- 
femble  the  real  procefs  of  nature. 

Suppofe  the  floats  B,  C,  D,  H  (fig.  24.)  of  a  wheel 
immerfed  in  a  fl:ream  whofe  furface  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion A  K,  and  tliat  this  furface  meets  the  float  B  in  E. 
The  part  BE  alone  is  fuppofed  to  be  impelled  ;  whereas 
the  water,  checked  by  the  float,  heaps  up  on  it  to  e, — 
Then  drawing  the  horizontal  hne  BF,  the  part  CF  of 
the  next  float  is  fuppofed  to  be  all  that  is  impelled  by 
the  parallel  filaments  of  the  ft;ream  ;  whereas  tlie  water 
bends  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  float  B  by  the  fur- 
rounding  preflure,  and  rifes  on  the  float  c  all  the  way 
to  /.  In  Hke  manner,  the  float  D,  inftead  of  receiving 
an  impulfe  on  the  very  fmall  portion  D  G,  is  impelled  all 
the  way  from  D  to  g,  not  much  below  the  furface  of 
the  ftream.  The  furfaces  impelled  at  once,  therefore^ 
greatly  exceed  what  this  flovenly  application  of  the 
theory  fuppofcs,  and  the  whole  impulfe  is  much  greater; 
but  this  is  a  fault  in  the  appHcation,  and  not  in  the 
theory.  It  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  water  which  ha& 
paffed  the  preceding  float,  which,  though  not  accurate, 
will  yet  approximate  confiderably  to  the  truth;  and 
A  theu 
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then  the  ordinary  theory  will  furni'ih  maxims  of  con- 
ftruftlon  which  will  be  very  ferviceable.  This  will  be 
attempted  in  its  proper  p^ace  ;  and  we  fhall  endeavour, 
in  our  treatment  of  all  the  prattical  queftions,  to  derive 
ufcful  information  from  all  that  has  been  deliyeixd  on 
the  prefent  occaiion. 

resolutions/Ideas.  See  Logic,  Partl.ch.3. 

Resolution,  in  mufic.  To  re/o/ve  a  difcord  or  dif- 
fonance,  fays  Roulfeau,  is  to  carry  it  according  to  rule 
into  a  confonance  in  the  fubfequent  chord.  There  is 
for  that  purpofe  a  procedure  prefcribed,  both  for  the 
fundamental  bafs  of  the  diflbnant  chord,  and  for  the 
part  by  which  the  diflbnance  is  formed. 

There  is  no  poffible  maimer  of  refolving  a  difTo- 
nance  which  is  not  derived  from  an  operation  of  cadence: 
it  is  then  by  the  kind  of  cadence  which  we  wifh  to 
form,  that  the  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  de- 
termined, (fee  Cadence).  With  refpeft  to  the  part 
by  which  the  diflbnance  is  formed,  it  ought  neither  to 
continue  in  its  place,  nor  to  move  by  disjointed  gra- 
dations ;  but  to  rife  or  defcend  diatonically,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  diflbnance.  Theoriils  fay, 
that  major  diflbnances  ought  to  rife,  and  minor  to  de- 
fcend ;  which  is  not  however  without  exception,  fince 
in  particular  chords  of  harmony,  a  fevcHth,  although 
major,  ought  not  to  rife,  but  to  defcend,  xmlefs  in 
that  chord  which  is,  very  incorreftly,  called  the  chord 
of  the  feventh  redundant.  It  is  better  then  to  fay,  that 
the  feventh  and  all  its  derivative  diffonances  ought  to 
defcend ;  and  that  the  fjxth  hiperadded,  and  all  its  de- 
rivative diflbnances,  fhould  rife.  This  is  a  rule  truly 
general,  and  without  any  exception.  It  is  the  fame 
cafe  with  the  rule  of  refolving  diflbnances.  There  are 
fome  diffonances  which  cannot  be  prepared  ;  but  there 
is  by  no  means  one  which  ought  not  to  be  refolved. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fenfible  note,  improperly  called 
a  mnjor  diffonance,  if  it  ought  to  afcend,  this  is  lefs  on 
account  of  the  rule  for  refolving  diflbnances,  than  on 
account  of  that  which  prefcribes  a  diatonic  procedure, 
and  prefers  the  (horteft  road  ;  and  in  reality,  there  are 
cafes,  as  that  of  the  interrupted  cadence,  in  which  this 
fenfible  note  does  not  afcend. 

In  chords  by  fuppofition,  one  fingle  chord  often 
produces  two  diflbnances  ;  as  the  feventh  and  ninth,  the 
ninth  and  fourth,  &c.*  Then  thefe  two  diflbnances 
ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and  both  muft  likewife 
be^  refolved  ;  it  is  becaufe  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
every  thing  which  is  difcordant,  not  only  in  the  fun- 
damental, but  even  in  the  continued  bafs. 

Resolution,  in  chemiftry,  the  reduction  of  a  mix- 
ed body  into  its  component  parts  or  firfl  principles,  as 
far  as  can  be  done  by  a  proper  analyiis. 

Resolution,  in  medicine,  the  difappearing  of  any 
tumor  without  coming  to  fuppuration  or  forming  an 
abfcefs. 

RESOLVENTS,  in  medicine,  fuch  as  are  proper 
for  diihpating  tumors,  without  allowing  them  to  come 
to  fuppuration. 

RESONANCE,  Resounding,  in  mufic,  &c.  a 
found  returned  by  the  air  inclofed  in  the  bodies  of 
ftringed  inftruments,  fuch  as  lutes,  &c  or  even  in  the 
bodies  of  wind-infl;ruments,  as  flutes,  &c. 

RESPIRATION,  the  aft  of  refpiring  or  breathing 
the  air.    See  Anatomy,      ii8.  Blood,  n'  29.  Me- 


dicine, n'^  104.  Physiology,  Se£l.  I,  and  Putrefac- 
tion p'ljjim. 

RESPiRATioNof  Fi/Ijes,  Scc  ICHTHYOLOGY,  n^y,  8, 9. 

RESPITE,  in  law,  fignifies  a  delay,  forbearance, 
er  prolongation  of  time,  granted  to  any  one  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  or  the  like.    See  Reprieve. 

RESPONDENT.,  in  the  fchools,  one  who  main- 
tains a  thefis  in  any  art  or  fcience  ;  who  is  thus  called 
from  his  being  to  anfwer  all  the  objeftions  propofcd 
by  the  opponent. 

RESPONDENTIA.    See  Bottomry. 

RESPONSE,  an  anfwer  or  reply.  A  word  chieflv 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  anfwers  made  by  the  people  to 
the  prieft,  in  the  litany,  the  pfalms,  &c. 

RESSORT,  a  Fiench  word,  fometimes  ufed  by  En- 
glifh  authors  to  lignify  the  jurifdiction  of  a  court,  and 
particularly  one  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  —  Thus 
it  is  faid,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  j,udge  en  dernier  reJJ'ortf 
or  in  the  laft  reflbrt. 

REST,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  fame  place, 
or  its  continual  application  or  contiguity  to  the  fame 
parts  of  the  ambient  or  contiguous  bodies  ;  and 
therefore  is  oppofed  to  motion.  See  the  article  Mo- 
tion. 

Rest,  In  poetry,  is  a  fliort  paufe  of  the  voice  In 
reading,  being  the  fame  with  the  casfura,  which,  la 
Alexandrine  verfes,  falls  on  the  fixth  fyllable  ;  but  in 
verfes  of  10  or  11  fyllables,  on  the  fourth.  See  Poe- 
try, Part  III. 

REST-HARROW,  or  Cammock,  t\ie.  Ononis  Ar^ 
"venjis.  A  decodllon  of  this  plant  has  been  much  re- 
commended to  horfes  labouring  under  a  lloppage  of 
urine.  It  is  the  pelt  of  fome  corn-fields  ;  but  In  ItS' 
younger  ftate,  before  the  plant  has  acquired  its  thorns, 
it  is  a  moil  acceptable  food  to  fheep. 

RESTAURATION,  the  aft  of  re-eitabHfliIng  «r 
fetting  a  thing  or  perfon  In  Its  former  good  ftate. 

RESTIO,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  triandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male 
calyx  Is  an  ovate  fpike  of  membranaceous  fcales  ;  the 
corolla  is  proper,  hexapetalous,  and  perfiftent.  The  fe- 
male calyx  and  corolla  are  as  in  the  male  ;  the  germen' 
is  roundilh,  and  fex-fulcated  ;  there  are  three  eredl  and . 
perfiftent  ftyles  ;  the  capfule  is  roundifh,  with  fix  plaits,  , 
and  is  roftrated  and  trilocular  j  the  feeds  are  oblong  and' 
cylindrical. 

RESTITUTION,  In  a  moral  and  legal  fenfe.  Is 
reftoring  a  perfon  to  his  right,  or  returning  fomething 
unjuftly  taken  or  detained  from  him. 

RssTiru'TiON  of  Meda/s,  or  Rtjittuted  Medals y  \%  a- 
tcrm  ufed  by  antiquaries  for  fuch  medals,  as  were  ftruck 
by  the  emperors,  to  retrieve  the  memory  of  their  pre- 
dectflbrs. 

Hence,  In  feveral  medals,  we  find  the  letters  re st« 
This  practice  was  firft  begun  by  Clandlus,  by  his  ftri- 
king  afrefti  feveral  medals  of  Auguftus.  Nero  did  the- 
fame ;  and  Titus,  after  his  father's  example,  ftruck  re- 
ftitutions  of  moft  of  his  predeceflbis.  Galllenus  ftruck 
a  general  reftitutlon  of  all  the  preceding  emperors  on 
two  medals  ;  the  one  bearing  an  altar,  the  other  an- 
eagle,  without  the  rest. 

RESTIVE,  or  Resty,  In  the  manege,  a  ftubborn^ 
imruly,  ill-broken  horfe,  that  ftops,  or  runs  back,  in- 
ilead  of  advancing  forward. 

RESTOw 
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RESTORATION,  the  fame  wlthTeaauratlon.  Sec 
Restauration. 

In  England,  the  return  of  king  Charles  TI,  In  1660, 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Rejlomtion  ;  and  the 
39th  of  May  is  kept  as  an  anniverfary  feftival,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  event,  by  which  the  regal  and  epif- 
•cqpal  government  was  reftpred. 

RESTORATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  proper 
for  reftoring  and  retrieving  the  ftrength  and  vigour 
both  of  the  body  and  animal  fpirits. 

All  under  this  ch(s,  fays  Quincy,  are  rather  nutri- 
mental  than  medicinal ;  «nd  are  more  adminiftered  to 
repair  the  waftes  of  the  conftitution,  than  to  alter  and 
reftify  its  diforders. 

RESTRICTION,  among  logicians,  is  limiting  a 
term,  fo  as  to  make  it  fignify  lefs  than  it  ufually  does. 

RESTRINGENT,  in  medicine;  the  fame  with 
aftringent.    See  Astringents. 

RESULT,  what  ie  gathered  from  a  conference,  in- 
quiry, meditation,  or  the  like  ;  or  the  concluiion  and 
effeft  thereof. 

RESURRECTION,  in  theology,  is  a  rifuig  again 
from  the  ftate  of  the  dead  ;'  and  is  that  event,  the  be- 
lief of  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  in 
»       the  Chrittian  creed, 
'tu"^  treating  of  this  objeA  of  our  faith,  it  has  been 

*     ^'      ufual  to  mention,  firft,  the  refurredion  of  our  Bleffed 
Lord,  with  the  charafter  of  the  witneffes,  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  gofpcl  hiftory  by  which  it  has  been 
proved,  and  from  which,  as  a  confequence,  ours  is  in- 
ferred.   But  as  moft  of  the  arguments  for  his  refurrec- 
tion  are  contained  in  the  gofpels,  and  as  merely  to  re- 
peat thtm  would  afford,  we  hope,  but  little  informa- 
tion to  moft  of  our  readers,  we  mean  here  to  take  a 
view  of  the  fevcial  grounds  on  which  the  belief  of  a 
future  exiftence  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded ;  to  colledl 
together  fome  of  the  fentiments  of  authors  and  nations 
concerning  the  place  where  departed  fpirits  relide  ;  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  their  prefent  Hate ;  concerning 
the  kinds  of  their  future  delllnation  ;  that  we  may  af- 
terwards fee  how  far  their  notions  differ  and  agree 
with  what  we  confider  as  the  doftrines  of  Scripture. 
Th«  notion    Of  a  future  ftate,  there  have  fometlmes  been  found  a 
of  a  future  few  wandering  and  obfcure  tribes  who  feemed  to  enter- 
&itc  un-    tdn  no  notion  at  all ;  though  it  ftiould  be  remarked,  that 
^"mr  nb-^   fome  of  thefe  were  llkewife  obferved  in  fo  low  a  degree 
fcure  tribes,  of  favage  barbarity  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  the  bow,  the  dart,  or  the  fling,  and  as  not 
knowing  how  to  wield  a  club,  or  to  throw  a  ftone,  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  *. 

Wherever  the  human  mind  has  been  cultivated,  or 
properly  fpeaking,  begun  to  be  cultivated,  the  opinion 
has  Hkewife  generally  prevailed  that  human  exiftence  is 
not  confined  to  the  prefent  fcene  ;  nay,  fo  very  gene- 
almoft  uni  ral  has  this  notion  been  found  among  mankind,  that 
vu ial.       many  are  puzzled  how  to  account  for  what  they  fuppofe 

5  to  be  almoft  next  to  its  unlverfality. 
Tbe  origin  To  explain  the  phenomenon,  fome  have  imagined 
of  ihu  no-  -J.  jg  3  notion  derived  by  tradition  from  primeval  re- 
^Tdby"'  relation.  They  fuppofe  tliat  the  firft  parent  of  man- 
fome  from  kind,  as  a  moral  agent  accountable  for  his  condud,  was 
piimeval  informed  by  his  Maker  of  every  thing  which  it  was  of 
ievelacion.  importance  for  him  to  know  ;  that  he  muft  have  beeu 
acquainted  with  this  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  conunumcate  a 
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matter  fo  mteraftlng  to  his  pofterity.  They  fuppofif,  Refurrti 
too,  that  the  hiilory  of  the  tranflatiou  of  Enoch  nmft 
have  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world,  and  that  the  re-  ' "  ^ 
membrance  of  it  muft  have  been  long  retained  and 
widely  diffufed  ;  and  they  find  in  the  book  of  Job  plain 
intimations  of  a  refurreftion  from  the  dead,  which,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  they  think 
that  very  ancient  patriarch  muft  have  received  through 
this  channel.  5 

It  is  not  thought  to  be  any  objcftion  to  thefe  fuppo-  The  ufu; 
Ctlons,  that  the  Moft  High,  when  delivering  his  laws 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  did  not  enforce  them  by  ^p-j^jj^*^  ^ 
the  awful  fanftions  of  a  future  ftate.  The  intelligent  no  force; 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  knows  that  the  fanftions  of  a 
future  ftate  belong  to  a  different  and  more  unlverfal  dlf- 
penfation  than  was  that  of  Mofes  ;  that  the  primeval 
revelation  related  to  that  difpenfatlon  ;  and  that  the 
Jewifti  law,  with  its  temporal  fanftions,  was  introduced 
only,  to  preferve  the  knowledge  and  worftiip  of  the  true 
God  among  a  people  too  grofs  in  their  conceptions  to 
have  been  properly  influenced  by  the  view  of  future  Re- 
wards and  puniflimentff,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  eye  hath 
not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  He  fees  at  the  fame  time, 
everywhere  fcattered  through  the  Old  Teftament,  plaia 
indications  of  the  Mofaic  economy,  being  no  more  than 
preparatory  to  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  ;  and 
he  thinks  it  evident,  that  fuch  Jews  as  underftood  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  that  better  hope,  muft  have  been 
convinced,  that,  however  the  ceremonial  ritet  of  their 
religion  might  be  fufficiently  guarded  by  temporal  fanc- 
tions,  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  and  virtue 
are  fupported  by  rewards  and  puni/hments  to  be  difpen- 
fed  in  a  ftate  beyond  the  grave.  See  Prophect  and 
Theology. 

That  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  muft  have  j^g^jQ^ 
been  infpired  by  their  Creator  with  the  knowledge  of  fupport  o 
their  immortality,  and  of  eveiy  thing  neceffary  to  their  the  09 
everlafting  welfare,  cannot,  we  fliould  think,  be  quef-"^®"* 
tloned  by  any  one  who  believes  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  it  is  under  the  government  of  good- 
nefs  and  juftice.    The  progrefs  from  fenfe  to  fcience  is 
fo  flow,  that  however  capable  we  may  fuppofe  the  ear- 
lieft  inhabitants  of  this  earth  to  have  been  of  making 
philofophical  difcoverles,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  left  his  helplefs  creature  to  difcover  for 
himfelf  his  future  exiftence.    Death,  when  firft  pre- 
fented  to  him,  muft  have  been  a  ghaftly  object ;  and 
had  he  been  left  without  any  hope  of  redemption  from  it, 
he  would  undoubtedlyhave  funk  into  liftlefsdefpondency. 

But  a  profpeft  of  immortality  is  fo  pleafing  to  the 
human  mind,  that  if  it  was  communicated  to  the  firft 
man,  it  would  of  courfe  be  cheriflied  by  his  pofteri- 
ty ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  it 
might  be  handed  down  by  tradition  to  veiy  remote  ages, 
among  fuch  of  his  defceudents  as  were  not  fcattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  fmall  a«d  favage  tribes. — ■ 
In  the  courfe  of  its  progrefs,  it  would  frequently  be 
new-modelled  by  the  ever  aftive  imagination  ;  and  at 
laft  many  abfurd  and  fantaftic  circmnftances  would 
doubtlefs  be  combined  with  the  original  truth,  that 
death  puts  not  an  end  to  human  exiftence. 

But  though  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  f5rft 
principles  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  among  them  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  ftate,  were  commtinicated  to  man 
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irrec-  by  his  Maker  ;  and  though  this  doclrlne,  in  large  and 
permanent  focieties,  might  certainly  be  conveyed  more 
or  lefs  pure  to  late  pollerity  through  the  channel  of  tra- 
dition—we are  far  from  attributing  fo  much  to  tradition 
as  fome  writers  are  difpofed  to  do,  or  thinking  it  the 
only  fource  from  which  mankind  cotild  derive  the  belief 
of  their  exiftence  beyond  the  grave.  In  fmall  tribes  of 
favages  fuch  a  tradition  could  hardly  be  preferved ;  and 
yet  fome  indiflinft  notions  of  a  future  ftate  have  been 
found  among  tribes  who  are  faid  to  have  loft  all  tradi- 
tionary notions  even  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

Others,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in- 
dependent of  any  traditions,  mankind  might  be  led  by 
certain  phenomena  to  form  fome  conjectures  of  a  future 
i'eduredft^t^'  They  obferve,  that  although  a  few  individuals 
n  nam-  perhaps  may,  yet  it  feldom  happens  that  the  whole  in- 
plieuu-  JividAials  of  any  nation  are  exempted  from  dreaming  : 
They  obferve^  too,  and  this  obfervation  is  founded  on 
fwm  experience,  that  the  images  of  the  dead  are  from  the 
iming,  remaining  impreffions  of  memory  frequently  fummoned 
up  in  the  fency  ;  and  that  it  appears  from  all  the  Ian- 
guages  of  rude  nations,  who  pay  the  greateft  attention 
to  their  dreams,  and  who  fpeak  of  feeing  the  dead  in 
their  vlfions,  that  thefe  images  { A )  have  always  been 
taken  by  them  for  realities  ;  nay,  fome  of  the  learned, 
and  the  celebrated  Baxter  is  of  the  number,  are  difpo- 
fed to  doubt  whether  thefe  appearances  be  not  fome- 
thing  more  than  illufions  of  the  brain  :  But  whether 
they  really  be  fo  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  all 
nations  in  all  countries,  in  the  darkeft  ages  and  the  ru- 
deft  periods,  are  accuftomed  to  dream  ;  and  whether 
fleeping  or  waking,  in  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  in  the 
gloom  of  folitude,  in  the  fondnefs  of  friendfhip,  in  the 
rovings  of  love,  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  the  anguifh 
of  remorfe^  to  fee  and  converfe  with  the  fhades  of  the 
departed;  and  Lucretius  *  has  remarked,  that  even  the 
inferior  animals  are  not  exempted  from  fuch  iHufions  of 
a  reftlefs  fancy. 

Fcr  often  fleeping  racers  pant  and  fweat. 
Breathe  fliort,  as  if  they  ran  their  fecond  heat ; 
As  if  the  barrier  down  with  eager  pace 
They  ftretch'd,  as  when  contending  for  the  race. 
And  often  hounds,  when  fleep  hath  clos'd  their  eyes> 
They  tofs,  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rife  j 
They  open  often,  often  fnufF  the  air, 
As  if  they  preft  the  footlleps  of  the  deer  } 
And  fometimes  wak'd,purfue  their  fancy 'd  prey. 
The  fancy'd  deer,  that  feem  to  run  away, 
Till  quite  awak'd,  the  foUow'd  fliapes  decay^ 
And  fofter  curs,  that  lie  and  fleep  at  home, 
Do  often  roufe,  and  walk  about  the  room. 
And- bark,  as  if  they  faw  fome  ftrangers  come*' 
And  birds  will  ftart,  andfeek  the  woods,  by  night,^ 
Whene'er  the  fancy'd  hawk  appears  in  fight,  v 
Whene'er  they  fee  liis  wing  or  hear  him  fight.  j 

Thefe  powers  of  fancy  extend  wide  over  animal  crea- 
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tion ;  and  It  is  on  this  general  principle  that  necra- 
mancers  and  dreamers  have  in  all  ages  eftablifhed  their 
trade,  that  the  ftories  of  goblins  have  at  all  times  fo       *  ~j 
very  eafily  procured  belief,  and  that 

The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Sufpends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  aftonifliment  i  Of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  fpirits  ;  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow  and  devoUr'd 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  foiJs 
Ris'n  from  the  grave  to  eafe  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal' d ;  of  fliapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave" 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  head. 

AlKENSIDE. 

Mankind  in  general  would  willingly  difpenfe  with 
thefe  troublefome  vifits  of  the  dead.    To  prevent  the 
return  of  the  zumi>i  or  the  glvoft,  fome  nations  of  Afri- 
ca ufe  many  fuperftitious  rites*;  and  Kolben  tells  usr* ^''y^gf  f*  ■ 
that  the  frighted  Hottentots  leave  in  the  hut  where  "'"^^ 
perfon  has  died  all  the  utenfils  and  furniture,  left  the  clilliUPs 
angry  ghoft,  incenfed  at  their  avarice,  ftiould  hzunt  royages4 
them  in  their  dreams,  and  infeft.  them  in  the  night. 
Divines  and  moralifts  have  laboured  to  (how  that  thefe 
are  merely  imaginary  terrors:  but  God  and  nature  feem 
to  have  determined  that  they  ftiall  produce  the  fame 
effefts  upon  certain  minds  as  if  they  were  real  j  and 
that  while  there  is  any  fenfiblllty  in  the  heart,  while 
there  is  any  remembrance  of  the  paft,  and  any  conju- 
ring power  in  the  fancy  ;  the  ignorant,  the  benighted,  ■ 
the  timid,  fliall  often  meet  with  the  goblins  of  darknefs,  . 
the  fpedtres  of  the  tomb,  the  apparitions  that  hover 
round  the  grave,  and  the  forms  of  the  dead  in  the  mid- 
night dream.    See  Spectre.  iq, 

From  thefe  phenomena,  which  have  been  fo  common' °robabla 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  what-  would  mankind  '."^^''^"'^' 
naturally  infer?  Would  they  not  infer,  that  there  is^f'^j^jj 
fomething  in  the  nature  of  man  that  furvives  death,  and         '  *  ^ 
that  there  is  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Are  not  ftill  many  fpecimens  of  this  reafoning 
preferved  in  the  ancient  poets  ?  and  is  it  not  thus  that 
Achillesf  reafons  after  imagining  that  he  faw  tlic  ghoft  f  jy^^.  /7,-^.) 
of  his  friend  Patroclus  ?  lib.  aj, 

'Tis  true,  'tis  certain,  man,  though  dead,  retains  -  ^ 

Part  of  hirafelf ;  the  imm,ortal  mind  remains  : 

The  form  fubfifts  without  the  body's  aid, 

Aerial  femblance,  and  an  empty  fliade. 

This  night  my  friend,  fo  late  in  battle  loft. 

Stood  at  my  fide  a  penfive  plaintive  ghoft  j 

Ev'n  now  familiar  as  in  life  he  came, 

Alas!  how  diff'rent,  yet  how  like  the  fame.  Pofev 

Lucretius  *,  a  ftudiouis  obfervcr  of  nature,  though  *Lib.  3> 
no  friend  to  the  foul's  immortahty,  acknowledges  frank- 
ly that  thefe  phantoms  often  terrify  the  mind,  haunt 
us  in  our  fleep,  and  meet  us  while  awake.  He  confeffes, 
too,  that  by  fuch  appearances  mankind  have  been  led 

to 


(a)  Thefe  images  were  called  by  the  Greeks  EtJ^^xa;  eayov7wi- ;  and  among  the  Romans  they  had  various  names, 
as  umbra^  lemureSi  manejy  /arva^  and  were  foraetiqaes  called  occurfacula  nodium,  lujlorum  formdamina^  fe^ukhrfj'' 
rum  terrifulamentdf  animae  errantesj  which  are  all  comprehended  under  the  fj^eciet  mortuorumr 
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Hefurrec-  to  believe  the  future  exiftence  of  the  foul ,;  but,  aware 
"^J^    .  of  the  confequence, 

Ne  forte  an'tmas  Acherunte  reamur 
Eff'ugerey  aut  umbras  inter  vivos  vol'itare, 

he  endeavours  to  explain  thefe  curious  phenomena  on 
fome  of  the  odd  and  fantaftic  principles  of  the  Epicu- 
reans. In  doing  this,  however,  he  pretends  not  to  de- 
ny that  thefe  images  appear  to  be  real  ;  but  candidly 
^acknowledges  that 

 ,  They  ftrike  and  fhake 

The  airy  foiil,  as  wlien  we  are  awake, 
•  With  ftroke  fo  lively,  that  we  think  we  view 
The  abfent  dead,  and  think  the  image  true. 

Creech. 

We  here  fee  how  the  belief  of  the  foul's  immortality 
•came  to  be  general  among  mankind.    But  for  this  in- 
formation we  are  much  more  indebted  to  the  poets, 
who  have  given  us  faithful  tranfcripts  of  nature,  than 
to  the  philofophers  who  have  wifhed  to  entertain  us 
with  their  own  theories,  or  to  thofe  laborious  men  of 
erudition,  who  have  dreaded  as  much  to  examine  the 
« I       fource  of  an  ancient  report  as  the  friends  of  Ulyfles  to 
FoMy  of  al-  approadi  the  coaft  of  Cimmerian  darknefs.  With 
murh^o"^  them  tradition  is  the  ultimate  boundary  of  refearch  : 
tradition,    and  as  gorgons,  chimeras,  and  hydras,  have  come  down 
to  us  by  tradition  ;  fo  they,  with  great  fagacity,  fuf 
peft,  that  tradition  muft  llkewife  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  foul's  immortality,  and  occafion  tha  vihons  and 
phantoms  of  the  dead. 

To  tradition  we  have  allowed  all  that  it  can  juftly 
claim  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  the  only  fource  of 
this  opinion  :  «nd  we  have  felt  the  higheft  indignation 
upon  hearing  men  of  learning  and  genius  affirm,  from 
a  falfe  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  that  mankind, 
without  this  inftruftion,  could  never  have  acquired  the 
art  of  building  huts  t©  fcreen  them  from  the  cold,  er 
have  learned  the  method  of  propagating  their  fpecies  1 
T'he  reader  muft  not  here  fuppofe  that  we  allude  to 
Polydore  Virgil  (b).  AVe  have  in  our  eye  perfons  now 
alive,  with  whom  we  have  converfed  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
-who  (terrified at  the  length  to  which  fome  philofophers 
have  carried  the  doArine  of  inftlnfts,  and  others  the 
reafoning  powers  of  the  mind)  have  contended,  with 
the  utmotl  earneftnefs,  that  we  know  nothing — not 
even  the  funftions  of  our  animal  nature — ^^but  by  tradi- 
tion or  written  revelation. 

epli'ions  of    Having  now  feen  the  fource  of  the  opinion  conccrn- 
■philofo-      ing  the  future  exiftence  of  the  foul,  and  pointed  out 
phers.        the  natural  phenomena  by  which  mankind  were  led  to 
embrace  It,  we  come  next  to  review  the  arguments  by 
v/hich  the  philofophers  attempted  to  confirm  it. 
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Pythagoras  believed,  with  the  reft  of  his  country,  that  Refurr 

annihilation  was  never  the  end,  and  that  nonentity  was 
never  the  beginning,  of  any  thing  that  is.    His  general 
doctrine  upon  this  fubjeft  was  fliortly  expreffed  in  very  Py-haj^ 
few  worilo,  Omnia  mutantur^  nihil  interit.   He  afterwards  ras's  no 
learned  from  Egyptian  priefts  that  the  foul  migrates  into  '^'^"^■l^j 
new  bodies  ;  and  being,  it  feems,  a  perfon  of  a  molt^jQ^ 
extraordinary  and  aftonlfliing  memory,  he  found  there 
was  fome  truth  In  the  llory :  for  after  mufmg,  he  began 
to  remember  that  he  was  Euphorbus,  the  fon  of  Pau- 
theus,  that  was  flain  by  Menelaus  in  the  Trojan  war  ; 
and  upon  a  jaunt  to  Peloponnefus,  recoUefted  the  {Itleld 
which  he  had  worn  at  the  time  of  the  fiege.  In  one  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  at  Argos  !  That  none  might  quef- 
tion  the  truth  of  his  affertlon,  his  followers  prefently 
removed  all  doubts  by  the  famous  argument,  the  ipse 
DIXIT  of  Egyptian  origin. 

As  Pythagoras  taught  that  human  fouls  are  frequent-  Plato  ,s 
ly  thruft  into  brute  (hapcs,  and,  as  fome  imagined,  by  fine  of 
way  of  punhhment;  it  occurred  to  Plato,  that  all  bodies, ^^'^^"^""^ 
even  the  human,  are  a  fort  of  prifons ;  and  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  confinement,  the  foul  was  fubjetted 
to  the  rage  of  deilre,  appetite,  and  paffion,  and  to  all 
the  wretched  miferies  of  a  jail.  To  explain  this  my- 
fteiy,  he  fuppofed  that  defires  and  appetites  belong  to 
a  foul  that  Is  purely  animal  refiding  in  the  body.  Buc 
he  was  perplexed  with  another  difficulty  ;  for  as  he 
thought  highly  of  the  goodnefs  of  Deity,  he  could  not 
imagine  how  he  fliould  imprlfon  us  without  a  crime. 
He  fuppoftd,  therefore,  that  prior  to  its  union  with  the 
prefent  body  the  foul  had  exifted  in  one  of  ether, 
which  it  ftill  retains;  but  that  even  in  this  etherialbody 
it  had  felt  fomething  of  impure  dcfire  ;  and  happening 
to  indulge  the  vicious  appetite,  had  contracted  fome 
ftain«  of  pollution,  for  which  it  was  confined  in  its  pre- 
fent body  as  a  houfe  of  correftion  to  do  penance  and 
improve  its  morals. 

To  prove  this  ideal  pre-exiftence  of  the  foul,  Plato  And' 
availed  himfelf  of  an  opinion  that  was  general  in  his  of  pro> 
time,  that  coincided  with  the  doftrines  of  Pythagoras,  't* 
and  that  was  partly  founded  on  a  fort  of  reafoning  and 
obfervation.    He  thought  that  matter  and  intelligence 
are  cocternal  (fee  Platonism.)  ;  that  there  are  various 
orders  of  fouls  ;  that  thofe  of  both  the  man  and  the 
,brute  are  parts  or  emanations  (c)  of  the  anima  mundiy 
or  foul  of  the  world  ;  that  all  are  ultimately  parts  or 
emanations  of  Deity  Itftlf ;  and  that  all  their  faculties 
arc  more  or  lefs  rettrlcled  and  confined,  according  to 
thofe  organifed  fyftems  with  which  they  are  connefted. 
Know  firft  (fays  one  delivering  his  doftrines), 

Know  firft,  that  heav'n  and  earth's  compared  frame. 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  ftarry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  foul 
Infpires,  and  feeds,  and  animates,  the  whole. 

Tlu3 


(b)  This  writer  allots  part  of  a  chapter  to  fliow,  "  Quis  primum  inftituerit  artem  meretriciara,"  as  beings 
'In  his  opinion,  a  traditionary  praftice.    See  Lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  De  Rerum  Inventorihus. 

(c)  The  Deity  was  conceived  by  the  ancients  fometlmes  as  a  folld,  when  inferior  fouls  were  called 
a*oc-3-a3-^3c7a  ,t.  e.  fragments  or  parts  broken  off  from  hira  ;  and  fometlmes  as  a  fluid,  when  they  were  confidered  as 
aripfijiai  or  emanations  :  but  from  none  of  thefe  hypothefeg  did  they  reafon  confequcntlally.  Their  a^rotrrao-^al* 
were  often  after  death  reunited  to  the  Deity;  and  their  a^ppor^i  often  remained  fcparate  and  diftinft  for  a  l6ng 
while,  without  flowing  back  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  mingling  wiih.  the  great  ocean  of  fpirit. 
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This  B(^ive  mjnd,  infus'd  through  all  the  fpace, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mafs  : 
Hence  men  and  beafts  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monftcrs  of  the  main  j 
The  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  fame, 
And  every  foul  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame ; 
As  much  as  earthy  limbs,  and  grofs  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  fubje£l  to  decay. 
Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav'-'n  and  edge  of  day  (d) 

Dryden. 

Befides  this  hypothefis,  that  in  feme  meafure  was 
common  to  others,  Plato  had  an  argument  peculiarly 
hts  own.  Happening  to  peep  into  the  region  of  me- 
taphyfics,  he  was  fomewhat  furprifed  on  obferving  the 
ideas  which  we  derive  from  refleftion  and  confcioufnefs; 
and  fuppofing  that  they  coidd  not  have  entered  by  the 
fenfes,  he  haturally,  though  not  very  juftly,  concluded, 
that  we  muft  have  received  them  in  fome  ftate  of  prior 
•exiflence. 

As,  according  to  him,  the  foul  was  eternal,  as  well 
as  the  matter  which  compofed  the  body,  and  as  their 
union  was  only  temporary  and  accidental,  he  might 
have  been  fatisfied  that  the  death  of  the  foul  was  not 
to  be  the  confequence  of  their  feparation.  But,  fome 
how  or  other,  fatisfied  he  was  not.  He  had  recourfe  to 
a  new  argument.  As  the  foul,  he  faid,  was  an  adive 
principle,  and  a  felf-moving,  it  did  not  depend  for  its 
hfe  on  another ;  and  therefore  would  always  continue  to 
€xift,  though  the  body  were  reduced  to  the  general 
mafs  out  of  which  it  was  formed.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  chap.  iv. 

Whether  Plato  had  borrowed  any  of  his  doarines 
from  the  eaftern  magi,  we  pretend  not  to  fay.  We  on- 
ly obferve  a  ftriking  ilmilarity,  in  fome  refpeds,  between 
his  and  theirs.  In  Plato's  philofophy,  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars,  were  animated  beings,  and  a  fort  of  divinities 
that  originally  had  fprung  from  the  great  fountain  of 
Jieat.and  light,  and  our  earthly  bodies  a  fort  of  dun- 
geons  in  which  our  miferable  fouls  are  benighted  and 
debafed  by  defires,  appetites,  and  paffions.  In  the  ma- 
^ian  philofophy,  the  Supreme  Being  was  called  Oromaf. 
ides  ;  was  the  god  of  light,  or  was  light  itfelf,  and  re- 
prefented  by  Mithras,  a  fubordinate  divinity,  and  the 
fame  with  the  fun.  Another  deity  of  very  great  power 
was  Arimanes,  the  god  of  darknefs,  who  prefided  over 
matter,  and  was  the  origin  of  all  evil  (fee  Polytheism). 

Vol.  XVT.  Part  I.  ' 
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The  ancient  Gnoftics,  who  derived  their  tenets  from  RefurfeC- 
this  fource,  believed,  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  in  a  : 
great  number  of  fubordinate  genii ;  and  faid,  that  De-  '  "  ' 
miurgus,  the  god  of  matter  and  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  this 
World,  had  contrived  the  bodies  of  men  and  brutes;  and 
in  the  former  particularly,  as  in  fo  many  prifons,  had 
confined  a  number  of  celeftial  fpirits,  that  by  expofing 
them  to  the  low  defires  of  appetite  and  paffion,  he 
might  feduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of 
light,  and  render  them  more  fubmiflive  to  himfelf. 
From  thefc  prifons  the  Supreme  Being  was  continually 
making  attempts  to  refcue  them;  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  frequently  fending  divine  meffengers  to  en> 
lighten  and  inftrud  them,  and  to  render  them  capable 
of  returning  ta  the  regions  of  light  and  happinefs,  to 
which  they  Bad  belojiged  (e). 

The  Stoics  attempted  to  fimplify  this  fyftem,  whicit 
appears^  anciently  to  have  pervaded  Egypt  and  the  eaft, 
and  which  would  fecm  to  be  no  more  than  varioufly 
nriodified  by  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  more  northerly  and  weftern  nations.  None  of  them 
allowed  a  creation  out  of  nothing;  and  the  fhapingand 
modelling  of  matter  into  forms  was  varioufly  explained, 
according  as  they  happened  to  be  mofl;  addided  to  fu- 
perfl:ition,  to  morals,  or  to  phyfics.  Some  afcribed  thefe 
operations  to  ancient  Time,  Chaos,  and  Darknefs,  and 
explained  the  future  changes  in  nature  by  the  genealo- 
gies of  thefe  deities ;  fome  obferving  attraftion  and 
repulfion,  or  at  leafl;  a  fort  of  agreement  and  difcor- 
dance  among  bodies,  were  inclined  to  afcrlbe  them  to 
Fnendfliip  and  Hatred,  or  Love  and  Antipathy  ;  fome 
obferving,  that  while  one  body  rofe  another  defcended, 
made  Levity  and  Gravity  primary  agents ;  and  fome 
taking  notice  that  living  bodies  fprung  from  corruption, 
were  difpofed  to  confer  the  fame  powers  on  Moillure 
and  Heat. 

The  phyfical  hypothefes  were  what  had  mod  charms  Of  til 
for  the  Stoics.  From  their  fyftem  immaterial  beings 
were  openly  excluded;  all  things  were  regulated  by 
phyfical  laws  or  inexorable  fate ;  and  all  things  oritri- 
nated  in  the  To  'e.  or  the  FirJ  One,  which  was  probably 
fuggefted  by  the  M.m,  of  Pythagoras.  This  To  'Ev  apl 
pears  to  have  been  a  materia  prima  devoid  of  all  the 
qualities  of  body.  In  their  language  it  was  an  Ap^y  or 
Jr/  principle,  not  fubjeft  to  change.  When  it  was  in- 
veftcd  with  the  properties  of  body,  it  then  became 


irort!  b^^Xhelttl.""^'  "  '"^  "  ^'^'^  ''''''      ""''^^^  that  not  only  of  Pytha- 

^Jil  l^T  "^f^  the  native  refidence  of  inferior  fouls;  and  when  thefe  were  thoroughly  purified  below 

turned  them  home  agaid  :  and  therefore,  fays  Virgil,  alluding  to  his  doftrine,  ^^^^°"«^^y  PW"hcd  beIow» 

  -  ■  Some  have  taught 

That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought, 
Endu'd  with  particles  of  heav'nly  fires  } 
For  God  the  whole  created  mafs  infpires  : 
Thro'  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depth,  he  throws 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 
Hence  flocks,  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beafts,  and  fowk, 
With  breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attraft  their  fouls  : 
Hence  take  the  forms  his  prefcience  did  ordain, 
^  jind  itito  him  at  length  refolve  again. 

No  room  is  left  for  death,  they  mount  the  flty, 
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^^'S^inx^n'iv  or  element ;  and  then,  fo  fer  as  refpefted 
its  quahties,  efpecially  its  forms,  it  was  fubjeft  to  chan- 
res  almoft  perpetual.  The  gods  themfelves  and  the 
-puis  of  men  were  in  this  fyftem  only  modifications  of 
flatter  (f).  Man  was  compofed  of  their  four  elements, 
Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth  ;  and  upon  difTolution, 
every  part  returned  to  the  element  from  which  it  had 
come,  as  the  water  of  a  vefTel  fwimming  in  the  fea 
unites  with  the  ocean  when  the  vefTel  is  broken.  This 
fyftem,  it  is  plain,  cannct  poffibly  admit  of  any  feparate 
confcloufnefs  of  exiftence  (g).  The  fame  may  be 
foid  of  the  fyftems  of  Democrates  and  Epicurus,  and  all 
thofe  who  undertook  to  explain  things  upon  phyGcal 
principles  (h).  The  chief  merit  of  the  phyfical  fy- 
ftems appears  to  be  this:  Abfurd  as  they  were,  it 
would  feem  from  the  whimfical  and  the  almoft  childifli 
reafoning  of  Lucretius,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  mankind  from  extravagant  hypothefes  to  fome- 
thing  that  was  fimilar  to  obfervation. 

What  Arillotle  thought  of  the  feparate  exiftence  of 
the  foul  after  death  is  not  very  certain.^  _  The  foul  lie 
calls  an  Ev7txt;^!icc ;  and  if  the  reader  can  divine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  he  perhaps  can  divine  the  meaning  of 
the  Stngyrke,  and  will  then  be  a  better  diviner  than  we. 
At  other  times  he  fays,  that  the  foul  is  fojnething  di- 
vine ;  that  it  refembles  the  element  of  the  ftars;  that  it 
is  fomething  of  a  fiery  nature  ;  that  it  is  the  vicegerent 
«f  God  in  the  body;  and  that  the  acutenefs  of  the 
fenfes,  the  powers  of  the  intelka,  with  the  various 
kinds  of  appetites  and  paffions,  depend  entirely  on  the 
qualities  of  the  blood  (i). 

Another  opinion  of  very  old  date  was  that  of  the 
late  ingenious  Mr  Hunter.  According  to  him,  the  living 
principle  refides  in  the  blood.  This  opinion,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Mofes,  was  adopted  by  Critias  and  others 
of  the  ancients.  Harvey  hkewife  embraced  it.  But  Mr 
Hunter,  who  always  wifhed  to.  be  thought  an  original, 
inclines  to  ftand  at  the  head  of  the  opinion,  and  fup- 
ports.  it  by  experiments  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  famed 
Taliacotius  in  mending  nofes.  Should  any  of  our  read- 
ers wifti  to  extraft  the  foul's  immortality  from  fuch 
an  opinion,  we  muft  refer  them  to  the  many  refources 
of  ingenuity,  fophiftry,  and  logic. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  belief  of  a  future  and  feparate 
exiftence  for  a  long  time  was  deemed  no  effential  article  of 
their  creed.    Some  thought  that  the  faulwas.a  fpark 
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in  the  moving  of  the  heart ;  fome  imagined  tfiat  tt  Refuiret 

the  breath,  and  that  upon  the  dilfolution  of  the  body 
it  naturally  vanifhed  into  foft  air.    The  Sadducees  de-  ~ "  ^ 
nied  the  exiftence  of  either  angel  or  fpirit.    Many  be- 
lieved the  doftrine  of  ghofts,  and  were  accuftomed  to 
invoke  them  at  the  grave.    It  is  hence  that  we  hear 
the  prophets    complaining  that   they  were  feeking 
from  the  living  God  unto  dead  men.    Some  imagined 
that  there  was  a  pre-exiftence  of  fouls;  and,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  blind  man,  an<e(l  our  Saviour,  wJietlier  the  man  or 
his  parents  had  fianed  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  Others, 
inclined  to  a  revolutioa  of  foul  and  l)ody,  and  thought 
that  our  Saviour  was  either  Elias  or  one  of  the  old- 
propliets  returned ;   and  a  great  many  new-modelled; 
their  ojMnion  of  the  foul's  imniortality  according  to  cer« 
tain  paiTages  in  Scripture.     I  he  infpired  mother  of  Sa- 
muel liad  faid,  "  The  Lordkillcth  and  raaketh  alive:  he 
briiigeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  brinf^etti  up."  Ifaiah. 
had  exclaimed,  "  T'hy  dead  fliali  live;  togf;ther  with  my 
dead  body  fliall  they  arife  :  A\vake,  and  iing,  ye  that 
dwell  in  the  duit ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,, 
and  the  earth  ihall  calf  out  the  dead."    Daniel  had  de- 
clared, lliat  many  of  them  that  fleep  in  the  duft  of  the^ 
earth  thall  aw;ike  to  everlafting  life,  and  fome  to  fhame 
and  eveilafting  contempt.    In  the  vifion  of  the  valley, 
of  di-y  bones,  Ez-ekiel  had  feen  that  "  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord"  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone,, 
the  finews  and  the  flefh  canie  upon  them,  and  the  flcia 
covered  them  above,  and  the  breath  came  into  the  bo- 
dies, and  they  lised,  and  ftood  upon  their  feet.    And  a. 
paftage  of  Job  led  them  to  (uppoie,  that  at  forne  di- 
ftant  and  future  period  a  particular  time,  which  waj>  call- 
ed //jf  /of/  or  the  /  ^tfer  day,  was  appointed  by  heaven  for 
the  general  refurreftlon  of  all  thofe  who  are  fleeping  ia 
their  graves.  "  I  know  (fays  Job)  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  he  ftiall  ftand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth; 
and'  though  after  my  Ikin  worms  deftroy  this  body,  yet 
in  my  flefh  ftiall'  I  fee  God." 

Whether  thefe  pafTages  were  fairly  interpreted  agree-- 
ably  to  their  true  and  original  mcanmg,  it  is  not  here, 
our  bufinefs  to  inquire.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  them  many  of  the  Jews  inferred  the 
reality  of  a  general  refurrediou  (  k).  In  this  per fua- 
fion,  Martha,  fpeaking  of  her  brotlier  Lazarus,  fays  to 
our  Lord,  "  I  know  that  he  fhall  rife  again  in  the  re- 
furredlion  at  the  laft  day."    This  refurreilion  appears. 


r  fY  The  ^p/j  of  the  Stoics  appeata  to  be  the  fame  with  the  /./  of  the  Chinefe.       ,    ^  , 
(g)  Yet  without  regarding  the  inconftftency,  many  of  the  Stoics  believed,  that  the  foul  contmued  feparate- 
loncr  after  death  ;  though  all  in  general  feemed  to-  deny  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  ^ 

■  (h)  In  his  Phfical  Cofmogony,  Plato  dlfTered  but  little  from  the  Stcucs;  but  he  had  anotlu;r  fort  or  cofmogony,  : 
in  which  all  things  appear  to  have  fprung  from,  aivd  to  be  almoft  wholly  compofed  of,  metaphyftcal  entities  as, 
ideas  of  forms,  numbers,  and  mathematical  figures.    Thefe  kinds  of  notions  were  common  both  to  him  and  Py- 
thagoras  ;  and  were  originally  borrowed  from  Egypt,  where  calculatioa  and  geometry  were  half  deihed.  See 

^Y,]  Thelmmortal  Harvey  has  colkaed  thefe  different  opinions,  of  the  Stagyrlte  in  Exerclt.  5  2.  De  Generation 

^"nf  At'prefent  fome  are  for  allowing  only  thofe  of  their  own  nation  to  ftiare  in  the  benefits  of  this  refun-ec- 
tlon  ;  and  fome  are  not  even  for  allowing  them,  except  they  be  men  of  piety  and  virtue.     To  render  this  re- 
Waion  probable,  the  rabbins  fay,  with  fome  of  the  Mahometans,  that  there  is  a  certain  bone  in  the  body 
which  refiftsputrefaaion,  and  ferves  as  a  feed  for  the  next  body*.   .  What  that  bone  is,  is  of  no  great  moment,  *  See /"i 
as  any  bone,  we  believe,  in  the  fkeleton  wiU  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  weU     Wath  refpea  to  he  manner  of  h/- 
this  refurreaioD,  the  learned  Hody  has  quoted  feveral  opinions  of  tloe  lews,  aud,  among  others,  that  of  the  Ch^- 
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iirree-  to  have  bce^i  a  general  opinion  among  the  Pharifees  ; 
for  although  it  was  a  notion  of  the  fed  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  that  there  was  no  refurreftion,  neither  angel  nor 
fpirit,  yet  the  Fharlfeeg,  we  are  told,  confefTed  both. 
And  this  aflertion  is  plainly  confirmed  by  St  Paul  him- 
felf  when  his  countrymen  accufed  him  before  Felix,  "  I 
confefs  unto  thee  (fays  this  eminent  apoftle),  that  after 
the  way  which  they  call  herefy  fo  wodhip  I  the  God 
of  my  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  and  having  hope  toward 
God,  which  they  themfclves  alfo  allow,  that  there  (hall 
be  a  refurreaion  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  iuft  and  un- 
juft."  ^ 

This  refurreaion  of  the  dead  to  judgment,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  old  Phari- 
fees conceivfcd  it,  is  now  generally  and  almoft  univer- 
■fally  (l)  maintained  by  Chriftlans  ( m ).  Yet  the  Chri- 
ftians  differ  confiderably  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  foul.  Some  imagine,  that  this  fpirit  is  na- 
turally mortal,  and  that  it  is  propagated  along  with  the 
tody  from  the  loins  of  the  |  arent.  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion,  it  has  been  obferved  that  a  great  number  of 
infeds  and  plants  transfer  their  lives  to  their  pofterity, 
and  die  foon  after  the  aft  of  propagation  ;  that  after 
"this  ad  the  vital  principle  is  in  the  moft  vigorous  of 
^plants  and  animals  always  found  to  be  m.uch  exhaufted ; 
and  that  Tertullian  a  father  <jf  the  church,  in  attempt- 
ing fome  experiments  of  the  kind,  became  fubjeft  to  a 
Momentary  blindnefs,  and  felt  a  portion  of  his  foul  go- 
ing out  of  him  (n). 

Thefe  imagine  that  immortnlity  was  only  condition, 
ally  promifed  to  man  ;  that  Adam  forfeited  this  immor- 
tality by  his  difobedience  ;  and  that  Chrift  has  teftored 
Us  to  the  hopes  of  it  again  by  his  fufferings  and  death : 
for  as  in  Adam  we  have  all  died,  fo  in  Chriit,  they 
fay,  we  fhall  all  be  made  alive»;  and  that  now  the  fting 
is  taken  from  death,  and  the  vidlory  over  our  fouls  from 
the  grave. 

Others  have  conceived  the  human  foul  as  naturally 
-immortal,  and  as  fetting  death  and  the  grave  at  de- 
fiance. Adam,  they  fay,  died  only  in  a  figure  }  and 
«flly  from  the  cenfequences  of  this  figure,  which  means 
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fm,  has  our  Lord  faved  us.  In  this  fenfe  Adam  died  Rcftirrec- 
on  the  veiy  day  in  which  he  had  fumed  ;  or  he  died  li-  ^ion. 
terally  in  looo  years,  which  with  the  Lord  are  as  one  '^^^ 
day.  ^  To  thefe  arguments  their  opponents  reply,  What 
then  is  the  viftory-  over  death  and  the  grav^  ?  You  mufl: 
ftill  have  recourfe  to  a  new  figure,  and  betake  yourfelveS 
to  the  fecond  death  ;  though,  after  all,  where  is  your 
grave  ?  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  the  foul  of  itfelf  h 
naturally  immortal,  and  that  it  depends  not  either  for 
its  exiftence  or  the  exercife  of  its  faculties  upon  the 
body ;  that  the  properties  of  matter,  as  figure,  magnitude, 
and  motion,  can  produce  nothing  that  is  like  to  per- 
ception, memo!y,  and  confcioufnefs.  This  is  true,  re- 
join their  opponents;  but  befides  thefe  few  properties  of 
matter,  which  are  only  the  objeas  of  that  philofophf 
which  has  lately  and  properly  been  termed  mechanical, 
the  chemical  philofophy  has  difcovered  other  properties 
of  matter ;  has  found  that  matter  is  of  various  kinds  j 
that  k  very  often  does  riot  aa  mechanically ;  that  it 
acquires  many  new  properties  by  combination ;  and  that 
no  man,  till  farther  experiment  and  obfervation,  fliould 
venture  to  aflert  how  far  the  foul  is  or  is  not  dependent 
on  its  prefent  orgahifed  fyftem.  The  others,  proceeding 
on  their  hypothefis,  maintain  that  the  foul,  as  being  im- 
material, is  not  divifible;  and  though  the  body  of  a  frOg 
may  live  without  the  head  for  a  whole  day  ;  though 
the  body  of  a  tortoife  may  live  without  the  head  for'a 
whole  month  ;  though  a  human  limb  may  for  fom.e  mi- 
nutes after  amputation  continue  to  perform  a  vital  mo- 
tion, independent  of  a  brain,  a  ftomach,  or  a  heart ; 
and  though  the  parts  of  a  plant,  a  polype,  or  a  worm, 
mayfurvive  their  feparation  and  become  living  wholes*,  *  See  P,!y^ 
yet  the  foul,  they  obferve,  is  not  to  be  compared  with/"  ^"^ 
the  vital  principles  of  plants  and  animals,  nor  ought  tof"^"^'""- 
be  divided  on  reafons  fo  flender  as  thofe  of  analogy. 
Even  grantiogy  they  fay,  that  the  foul  were  not  natu- 
rally immortal  of  itfelf ;  yet  the  juftice  of  God,  which 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  equal  diftrlbution  of  rewards 
and  punifhments  in  the  prefent  world,  is  bound  to  make 
fome  amends  in  the  next.  And  to  this  again  their  op- 
ponents anfwer,  as  to  the  equal  diftribution  of  juftice 
in  a  future  world,  ©f  that  we  are  affured  on  much  bet- 
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Ta.^rt  f     r   T      u  t/'  P'""?^^^  f^>^»    "  When  the  dead  /hall  revive 

It  ftan  come  to  pafs  that  the  Mount  of  Ohves  (hall  be  cleft,  and  all  the  dead  of  Ifrael  fhall  come  out  from  thence: 
and  the  jutt  too  that  d,edm  captivity  mail  come  through  the  way  of  the  caverns  under  the  earth  and  S 
come,  forth  out  of  the  Mount  of  Olives."  He  has  hkewife  quoted  Saunderfon's  Vovage  to  he  Holy  Land  „ 
^al^^n  Th?"  /  that  many  of  the  Jews,  by  their  own  account,  are  to  rife  up  in  the  valley  of  Jehoflphet  "'and 
tails""  '"^^^      ^  ^^^^^"^^  "^"^  f^We  their  way  thither  with  theS 

(l)  The  fea  of  the  Quakers  explain  it  figuratively,, 

(^/^'•^f'^"  e/'  ^^^e/ame  Body,  ajferted  from  the  traditions  of  the  Heathens  *  Hod, 
ih  anoint  Jenus,  and  the  pr.rmuve  Church)  has  endeavoured  to  (how  that  thi.  dodrine,  in  the  i^e  fe^feTwe  ^' 
^nderi^and  :t,  has  been  afferted  by  the  ancient  magi,  and  by  the  prefent  heathen  gaurs  of  Pe  fi  ,  the  of  tl 

V      T  ^r'^r  ^"^^^r^"^^^^^^"^  '       ^""^  ^^"^'-^      ^"dra  ;  by  the  p  efent  in^hablnt 

^the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  of  Java   of  Pegu,  of  Tranfiana  ;  by  fome  amongft  the  Chinefe  ;  by  the  Arderians  S 

.^rf:tL?:ao'i  '^t:::'     ^''^r^''  ^-^^^^  -^^^^^ed,  a;e  n'ot  hov^evt 

7  ■  nl  a  ^  '  }l  ^PP'^'"''  "'"^  ^""^"^  ^^^n  ^^'^ount,  that  fome  of  thefe  had  derived  their  notions  froL 
certam  Ghnftians   Mahometans,  or  Jews.    But  the  reader  mar  judge  of  the  great  accuracy  of  hfs  S  from 

(n)  In  iUo  ipfo  voluptatis  ultimo  aeftu  quo  genitale  virus  expellitur,  nonnc  aliquid  de  anima  ouoaue  fentimu* 
«ir^^.  at^ue  adeo.nia«efl»n>u«.et  devigefcimus  cum  lucis  dctrimento.  ^  ^  ^  ■ 
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ter  grounds  than  any  of  your's :  our  Lord  has  declared 
it  in  exprefe  terms  ;  and  whether  the  foul  be  immortal 
or  not,  we  can  eafily  believe  what  he  laid  is  true,  as  we 
know  him  whom  we  have  trufted. 

Thefe,  with  Plato,  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  is  here  as  in 
prifon  ;  though  how  or  at  what  time  it  fliould  hrft  have 
come  into  this  dungeon  they  have  not  determined.  Tliey 
have  only  agreed,  that  upon  its  enlargement  all  its 
faculties  are  to  receive  an  increafe  cf  power  ;  and  "  ha- 
ving already  equipped  it  fo  exquifitely  with  confcioufnefs, 
activity,  and  perception  in  and  of  itfelf,  and  put  it  into  fo 
complete  a  capacity  for  happinefs  and  mlfeiy  in  a  fepa- 
rate  ftate,"  their  hypothelis  does  not  require  them  to 
admit  the  leaft  occafion  for  a  refurreftion  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly is  faid  to  have  been  an  article  of  Baxter's 
creed  (o). 

A  third  opinion,  which  extends  likewlfe  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  plant  and  animal,  is,  that  all  fouls  were  created  at 
once  with  bodies  of  ether;  that  thefe  bodies,  occupying 
only  a  very  fmall  fpace,  were  packed  up  in  their  firit 
progenitors,  and  there  left  to  be  afterwards  evolved  and 
clothed  with  matter  of  a  grofler  kind  by  a£ls  of  gene- 
ration and  confequent  nutrition.  For  the  proof  of  this 
theory  we  are  referred  to  the  fmall  animals  feen  through 
the  microfcope,  and  likewife  to  thofe  wliich  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  efcape  even  microfcopic  obfervation  ;  but,  above 
all,  to  the  eggs  of  infefts,  which,  though  fcarcely  pei-- 
ceptible,  yet  contain  in  embryo  a  future  caterpillar 
and  aU  its  coats,  and  within  thefe  a  future  butterfly 
with  its  legs  and  wings.  Thefe  philofophers  can  per- 
haps account  for  the  general  taint  of  original  fm  in  fome 
other  way  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  We  have  only 
to  add,  that  on  their  fcheme  the  refurreftion  is  not  a 
matter  that  feems  to  be  indifferent. 

The  next  thing  that  falls  to  be  confidered  is  the  place 
of  the  dead.    From  a  natural  enough  aflbciation  of 
near  to  the  Ideas,  an  opinion  had  very  early  prevailed,  that  the  fpi- 
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rit  continued  near  to  the  body;  and  the  offerings  there- 
fore intended  for  the  dead  were  by  moll  nations  pre- 
fented  at  the  grave ;  and  that  on  which  the  departed 
fpirit  is  fuppofed  to  reft  is  always  placed  near  the  grave 
in  China. 

From  the  dreams  of  the  night  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  fancy  to  work  and  to  fummon  up  fpc£lres 
when  the  werld  around  us  is  involved  in  darknefs,  it 
has  alfo  been  imagined,  that  thefe  fpirits  delight  in  the 
night  and  ftradow  of  death  (p),or  have  been  prohibited 
from  enjoying  the  exhilarating  beams  of  day.  And 
hence  we  are  told. 

That  in  the  difmal  regions  of  the  dead 

Th'  infernal  king  once  rais'd  his  horrid  head ; 

Leap'd  from  his  throne,  left  Neptune's  arm  fluould  lay 

His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day. 

And  pour  in  light. 

The  nations,  therefore,  who  have  fancied  a  general 
receptacle  for  the  dea^,  have  thus  been  induced  to 


place  it  in  the  weft  ((j^),  where  the  night  begins  and  Relurrei 
the  day  ends.    Thai  part  of  the  world  which,  in  the  "'^^ 
divihon  of  his  father's  dominions,  fell  to  Pluto  the  in-  ^ 
fernal  god,  and  where,  according  to  Ladantius,  Satan 
holds  the  empire  of  darknefs,  the  Friendly  Iflanders  weft, 
have  placed  to  the  weft  ward  of  a  certain  ifland  which 
they  call  Tejee,;  fome  tribes  of  American  Indians,  in 
a  country  beyond  the  weftern  mountains  ;  and  Homer, 
fomewhere  to  the  weftward  of  Greece  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  ocean, 

Where  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells 
The  dulky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells  ; 
The  fun  ne'er  views  th'  uncomfortable  feats 
When  radiant  he  advances  nor  retreats. 
Unhappy  race  !  whom  endlefs  night  invades, 
Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  tliem  round  in-  fl»adcs. 

Another  opinion  entertained  by  the  Greeks  and  fome  Under  th 
other  nations  was,  that  the  place  of  departed  fpirits  iscurth. 
under  the  earth,  'i'his  opinion  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Homer,  in  Virgil,  and  r  U  uded  to  by  the  Jewifh  pro- 
phets. As  for  the  prophets,  we  know  the  circumftancc 
from  which  they  borrowed  it :  it  was  borrowed  from 
thofe  fubterraneous  vaults  where  their  chiefs  were  bu- 
ried, and  which  have  been  defcrlbed  by  modern  travel- 
lers* In  the  fides  of  thefe  caverHs  there  is  ranged  a 
great  number  of  cells;  and  in  thefe  cells  the  mighty  lay 
in  a  fort  of  ftate,  with  their  weapons  of  war  and  their 
fwords  at  their  head.  To  thefe  kinds  of  Egyptian  ce- 
meteries Ezekiel  alludes,  when  he  fays,  "  that  they  ftiall 
not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircum- 
clfed,  who  are  gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of 
war,  and  they  have  laid  their  fwoi  ds  under  their  head." 
And  Ifaiah,  when  thus  fpeaking  of  the  prince  of  Ba- 
bylon, "  Thou  {halt  be  brought  down  to  heU,  to 
the  fides  of  the  pit.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ;  it  ftirreth  up  the 
dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it 
hath  raifed  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of 
them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  houfe." 

Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  affertedin  hiddei 
only,  that  the  dead  are  now  in  abditis  receptaculist  or  infeceptac 
certain  hidden  and  concealed  places. 

Orpheus,  Origen,  and  fome  others  of  the  fathers.  In  the  at 
with  the  ancient  Caledonian  bard  OfSan,  and  the  learn- 
ed Dodwell  among  the  moderns,  imagined  that  the 
foul,  when  it  left  the  body,  went  into  the  air,  and 
refided  foniewhere  between  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
the  moon. 

Thofe  who  believed  in  a  tranfoaigration  caufed  theinncwS 
foul  at  death  only  to  enter  a  new  body,  and  kept  the  dies, 
departed  always  with  the  living.  This  creed  has  been 
found  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  thofe 
countries  where  pidlure-wrlting  has  been  much  ufed. 
In  this  fpecies  of  writing,  the  fame  pi(9:ure  is  oa 
fancied  analogy  transferred  by  metaphor  to  figmfy  ei- 
ther- 


(o)  J^n  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Controverfy  concerning  an  Intermediate  State,  and  the  Separate  Exifience  of  the  Soul. 

(p)  Some  Turkifh  ghofts  are  an  exception,  who  ufc  lamps  or  candles  in  their  tombs,  when  their  friend* 
choofe  to  fupply  them  with  thefe  luxuries.  ' 

(cl)  The  wf/?  and  darknefs  are  fynonymous  in  Honrter.       ?ao;,  «  yap  T\<rjicEv  oVk  fo^of,  ou/*  ojd,  »af .  (Odyf. 
«  O  my  friends}  which  is  the  weft,  or  which  is  the  eaft,  the  place  of  darknefs,  or  that  of  the  mornings ■• 
we  caanot  kara»'* 
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ther  a  god  ©r  a  man»  a  brute  or  a  plant^  and  in  thofe 
cguutrjes  where  it  was  praciifed,  men  had  ufually  their 
names  from  animals,  and  were  reprefented  by  ttaeir  fi- 
gure in  writing  (r).  From  this  lall  Ilage  of  the  piio- 
tefs,  a  tranfmigration  was  eafily  fuppofed  :  and  hence 
we  hear  o#  the  gods  of  Egypt  wandering  about  hke 
fo  many  vagrants  in  brute  fliapts,  and  of  princes  being 
tranflated  into  liars,  becaufe  a  ftar  was  their  emblem 
in  hieroglyphic,  or  ftood  for  their  name  in  figurative  lan- 
guage. And,  in  like  manner,  we  fee,  from  the  fpeci- 
men  of  this  charafter  which  is  Itill  prefervcd  on  ce- 
leftial  globes,  how  the  heavens  a;  firll  came  to  be  fill- 
ed with  bears,  fcorpions^  and  dragons,  and  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  animals, 
■the  The  opinions  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  dead  are 
ftill  more  numerous  than  thofe  concerning  the  place 
where  they  refide.  Rude  nations  have  generally  thought 
that  the  future  itate  k  fimilar  to  the  prefent;  that  plants, 
animals,  and  inanimate  things  there,  have  their  (hades ; 
and  that  thefe  contribute  as  much  to  the  pleafures  and 
conveniences  of  the  dead  as  their  realities  do  to  the  li- 
ving;  that  hulbands  have  their  wives  (s),  lovers  their 
miltrefles,  warriors  their  battles,  huntimen  their  fport ; 
and  that  all  their  pafllons,  amufements,  and  bulinefs, 
are  the  fame  as  formerly.  For  this  reafon,  that  the 
dead  may  not  appear  unprovided  in  the  next  world, 
like  the  ancient  Gauls,  fome  tribes  of  India,  America, 
and  Africa,  bury  with  them  in  the  fame  grave  their 
wives,  their  arms,  their  favourite  animals,  and  their 
neceflary  utenfils. 

1  he  ancient  Egyptians,  who  believed  in  tranfmigra- 
tion, fuppofed  that  the  foul  was  after  death  obliged  to 
animate  every  fpecies  of  bird  and  quadruped,  of  reptile 
and  inffdl,  and  was  not  to  return  to  a  human  form  till 
after  a  period  of  3500  years.  Others  have  confined 
their  tranfmigrations  to  particular  animals,  as  the  foul 
of  man  to  the  human  form,  and  the  foul  of  the  brute  to 
the  bodies  of  the  fpecieg  to  which  it  belonged.  Some 
have  clianged  the  brute  into  man,  and  man  into  the 
brute,  that  man  might  fuffer  injuries  fimilar  to  what  he 
had  infliftcd,  and  the  brute  retaliate  what  he  had  fuf- 
fered.  Others  have  confined  the  human  foul  in  plants 
and  in  ftones  ;  and  Bell  of  Antermony  mentions  an 
Indian  who  fuppofed  that  his  anceftors  might  be  in 
filhes. 

The  notions  of  Homer  were  probably  thofe  of  many  of 
his  time.  But  thefe  notions  were  difm^  indeed.  When 
his  hero  UlylTes  vifited  the  (hades,  many  of  the  ghoits 
feemed  to  retain  the  mangled  and  ghaftly  appearance 
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which  they  had  st  death  }  and,  what  h  werfe,  feemed  Refurrec- 

to  be  all  ilarving  with  hunger,  Innumerable  multitudes, 
with  loud  Ihrieks,  flocking  to  the  fleams  of  his  flain  vie-  ' 
tim  as  to  a  moft  fumptuous  and  delicious  banquet. 

For  fcarcely  had  the  purple  torrent  flowM, 

And  all  the  caverns  im.ok'd  with  llrcamlng  blood, 

When,  lo  !  appear'd  along  the  dufliy  coafts 

Thin  aiiy  flioals  of  viiionary  ghofls ; 

Fair  penlive  youths,  and  foft  enamour'd  maids,. 

And  wither'd  elders,  pale  and  wrinkl'd  fhades. 

Ghaftly  with  wounds,  the  forms  of  warriors  flain, 

Stalk'd  with  majeilic  port,  a  martial  train. 

Thtife,  and  a  thouiand  more,  fwarm'd  o'er  the  giouad. 

And  all  the  dire  affembly  fhrlek'd  around* 

Ulyifes  faw,  as  ghoft  by  ghoit  arofe, 

All  wailing  with  unutterable  woes. 

Alone,  apart,  in  difcontented  mood, 
A  gloomy  fhade,  the  fullen  Ajax  ftood 
For  ever  fad,  with  proud  difdain  he  pin'd. 
And  the  loft  arms  for  ever  ftung  his  mind. 

l7j>on  Ulyffts  Jayi'ig  to  Achilles y 
Alive,  we  hail'd  thee  with  our  guardian  gods  ; 
And,  dead,  thou  rul'll  a  king  in  thefe  abodes  ; 

The  Jloade  reply' d  : 

Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dol'rous  gloom. 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cry'd)  can  cafe  my  doom  ; 
Rather  I  choofe  laborioufly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and-  breathe  the  vital  air, 
a  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread, 
Than  live  a  scepter'd  monarch  of  the  dead. 

In  this  gloomy  region  no  one  is  rewarded  for  his  vir- 
tue, nor  is  punilhed  for  his  crimes,  unlefs  committed, 
like  thofe  of  SIfyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Ixion,  againft 
the  gods.  AU  indeed  are  claffed  into  groups,  from  a 
certain  analogy  of  age,  fex,  fate,  and  difpofition  ;  but 
all  appear  to  be  equally  unhappy,  having  their  whole 
heart  and  affeftlons  concentrated  in  a  world  to  which 
they  are  fated  never  to  return. 

The  Elyfium  of  Homer  is  allotted  only  for  the  rela- 
tions and  defcendants  of  the  goda  ;  and  Menelaus  goes 
to  this  country  of  perpetual  fpring  (t),  not  as  a  perfon  of 
fuperior  merit,  but  becaufe  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Jove.  ^2 

Even  long  after  a  future  ftate  had  become  the  fcene  Becomes  a 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  thefe  for  the  moft  part  i>Jace  of  re- 
were  diftributed,  not  accoi'ding  to  moral,  but  phyfical"*^^''.^ 
diftindions.    With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  .the  foul[!""A/ 
was  condemned  to  many  calamities  for  a  number  of 

years. 


iments. 


(r)  A  military  gentleman  who  refided  at  Penobfcot  during  the  late  American  war,  afTured  us  that  the  In- 
dians, when  defired  to  fubfcribe  a  written  agreement,  drew  always  the  pidlure  of  the  objedt  or  animal  whofe 
name  they  bore.    But  for  fuller  information  on  this  fubje-dl,  fee  Clavigero's  Hift.  of  Mexico. 

(s)  The  queftion  which  the  Sadducees  put  to  our  Saviour  about  the  wife  of  the  feven  brothers,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Pharifees  thought  there  was  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage  in  the  future  ftate,  and  that  it  was  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  the  pi-efent. 

(  i )  Homer  fends  the  ghoft  of  Hercules  to  the  fhades,  while  Hercules  himfelf  is  quaffing  neAar  with  Hebe 
in  the  flties.  One  foul  of  the  hero  is  therefore  repining  with  the  ghofts  of  mortals  in  the  regions  below,  while 
the  other  is  enjoying  all  the  happinefs  of  the  gods  above.  (See  Odyssey,  B.  II.  near  the  end).  Phllofophera 
fince  have  improved  on  this  hint  of  the  poet ;  and  men  have  now  got  rational,  animal,  and  vegetable  fouls,  to 
which  fometimes  a  fourth  one  is  added,  as  properly  belonging  to  matter  in  general.  Homer  infinuatee,  that 
Menelaus  was  to  be  tranflated  to  Elyfium  without  tafting  death.  This  Elyfium  is  the  habitation  of  men,  and 
not  of  ghofts,  and  is  defcribed  as  being  fimilar  to  the  feat  of  the  gods.  Compare  Odyjf,  iv.  1. 563.  and  Odyjf,  \u 
1.  43.  in  the  Greek. 
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Rafurrec.  years,  if  the  body  was  not  honoured  with  funeral  rites. 
.  ,  Among  the  ScanduiHvians,  a  natural  death  was  attend- 

ed'with  infamy,  while  a  violent  death,  particularly  in 
battle,  gave  a  title  to  fit  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  and  to 
quaff  beer  from  the  fliuUs  of  enemies.  Among  the 
Tlafcalans,  it  was  only  the  great  that  were  permitted  v 
to  animate  birds  and  the  nobler  quadrupeds ;  the  lower 
ranks  were  transformed  into  weafels,  into  paultry 
beetles,  and  fuch  mean  animals.  Among  the  Mexicans, 
thofe  who  were  drowned,  who  died  of  a  dropfy,  tu- 
mors, or  wounds,  or  fuch  like  difeafes,  went  along  with 
the  cliildren  that  had  been  facrificed  to  the  god  of  wa- 
ter, and  in  a  cool  and  delightful  place  were  allowed  to 
indulge  in  delicious  repails  and  varieties  of  pleafures  : 
thofe  who  died  of  other  difeafes,  were  fent  to  the  north 
or  centre  of  the  earth,  and  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  gods  of  darknefs.  "  The  foldiers  who  died  in 
battle,  or  in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  the 
women  v/ho  died  in  labour,  went  to  the  houfe  of  the 
fun,  who  was  confidered  as  the  prince  of  glory.  In  his 
manfions  they  led  a  hfe  of  endlefs  delight.  Every  day 
the  foldiers,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  his  rays,  hailed 
his  birth  with  rejoicings  and  with  dancings,  and  the 
mufic  of  inftruments  and  voices.  At  his  meridian  they 
met  with  the  women,  and  in  like  feftlvlty  accompanied 
him  to  his  fetting.  After  four  years  of  this  glorious 
life,  they  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds  of  beauti- 
ful feathers  andof  fweet  fong  ;  but  always  at  liberty  to 
rift  again,  if  they  pleafed,  to  heaven,  or  defcend  to  the 
^Clavrgero'seaxthy  to  v.'-arble  their  fongg,  and  to  fuck  flowers*." 
Ifilt.  oj  ^  Thefe  fentiments  of  a  future  ftate,  conceived  in  a  fa- 
vor'yl'  ^^^^  ^'^'^  ^  ^^'^^  period,  could  not  long  prevail  among  an 
p.  136."  enlightened  and  civihzed  people.  When  the  times  of 
34  rapine  and  violence  therefore  began  to  ceafe  ;  when  fo- 
And  after-  cictles  regulated  by  certain  laws  began  to  be  eftabllfh- 
ed ;  when  maitial  prowefs  was  lefs  rcquiiite,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  had  begun  to  give  an  impoitance 
to  the  character,  the  future  ftate  was  alfo  modelled  on 
a  different  plan.  In  the  Mneid  of  Virgil,  an  author 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  of  polifhed  manners, 
it  becomes  a  place  of  the  moft  impartial  and  uneiring 
Juftlce  ;  every  one  now  receives  a  fentence  fuited  to  the 
aclions  of  his  paft  life,  and  a  god  is  made  to  prefide  in 
judgment ; 

Who  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime.. 
Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  confcious  wretch  muft  all  his  acts  reveal. 
Loth  to  confefs,  unable  to  conceal, 
From  the  firft  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  the  laft  hour  of  unrepcnting  death. 

The  fpirits  of  the  dead  no  longer  mingle  toge-ther- 
as  in  the  lefs  enllghtencid  period  of  Homer  .;  the  vici- 
ous are  difmifled  to  a  place  of.  torments,  the  virtuous 
^  fent  to  regions  of  bhfs  ;  indifferent  characlers  are  con- 

.J?''/^-^'^^"  fined  to  a  limbus  *;  and  thofe  who  are  too  virtuous  for 
hell,  but  too  mucfi  polluted  with  the  liaius  or  vice  to 
enter  heaven  without  preparation,  are  for  fome  time  dc- 
taiaed,  Ia  a  purgatory. 

For  tliere  are  various  penances  enjoin'd, 
And  fome  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind;; 
ijome  phmg'd  in  waters,  otiiers  purg'd  in  firCiS, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  draiu'd,  and  ruft  cx.pires ; 
Till  nothing's  left  of  their  habitual  fta'ns, 
£ut  the  ptirc  ether  of  the  f»ui  reBjains. 
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When  th-HS  purified,  they  became  fitted  to  receive  Refur 
the  rewards  of  their  paft  virtues,  and  now  enter  into  thofe 
regions  of  happlnels  and  .joy.  ^ 

With  ether  vefted,  and  a  purple  Iky, 

The  blifsfnl  feats  of  happy  fouls  beiow, 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  know  ; 

Where  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country '3, good, 

-In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

•Priefts  of  unblemifli'd  lives  here  make  abode, 

A  nd  poets  worthy  their  infplring  god ; 

And  fearching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 

Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new-Invented  arts  : 

Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extcKd  ; 

And  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Thefe  good  men  are  engaged  in  various  amufements, 
according  to  the  taite  and  genius  of  each.    Orpheus  is  i 
ft  ill  playing  on  his  harp,  and  the  wairiors  are  ftill  de-  j 
lighted  with  their  chariots,  their  hories,  and  tixeir  arms.  j 

The  place  of  torment  is  at  fome  diftaace. 

A  gaping  gulph,  which  to  the  centre  lies,  ^ 
And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  diftant  from  the  fkies  j 
From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghofts,  the  palna 
Of  founding  lafhes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 
Here,  thofe  who  brother's  better  claim  difown, 
Expel  their  parents,  and  ufurp  the  throne  } 
Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  fold, 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold. 
Who  dare  not  give,  and  even  refufe  to  lend, 
To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 
Vaft  is  the  throng  of  thefe  ;  nor  kfs  the  train 
Of  luftful  youths  for  foul  adult'ry  flain. 
Hofts  of  deferters,  who  their  honour  fold, 
And  bafely  broke  their  faith  for  bribes  of  gold  : 
All  thefe  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain, 
Defpairing  pardon,  and  expefting  pain. 

The  fouls  of  babes.,  of  unhappy  lovers,  and  fomCfJii,  p 
otliers,  leem  to  be  placed  in  a  paradife  of  fools  refid-  difc  d 
ing  in  a  quarter  diftind  from  Elylian  Tartarus  and  Pur-f»ol». 
gatory. 

It  Is  curious  to  obferve,  how  much  thefe  ideas  of  a 
future  ftate  differ  from  the  vague  and  flmple  conjec- 
tures of  rude  nations  ;  and  yet  from  their  ftmple  and  rude 
conjecStures,  we  can  eafvly  trace  the  fucceffive  changes 
iu  the  writings  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Virgil  ;  and  may 
eaftly  ftiow,  that  thofe  laws  which  different  nations  have 
prefcrlbed  for  their  dead,  have  always  borne  the  ftrong- 
eft  analogy  to  their  itatc  of  improvement,  their  fyftem 
of  opinions,  and  their  moral  attainments.  Some  na- 
tions, as  thofe  of  India,  have  fancied  a  number  of  hea- 
vens and  htlls,  corrcfponding  to  fome  of  their  principal 
fliadea  in  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  have  filled  each  of  thei<: 
places  refpeftlvely  with  all  the  fceues  of  happlnefs  and 
miiery,  which  frjendfnlp  and  hatred,  admiration,  coh- 
ttnipt,  or  rancour,  could  fuggeft.  But  ha^^ing  already 
Qbferved  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  forming  the 
grand  .and  leading  Ideas  of  a  future  i^ate,  we  mean 
Hot  to  defcend  to  tiie  mpdilications  which  maj  haye 
<?CGurred  tp  particular  i^atipus,  fe6ls,  or  individuals. 

The  behef  of  Chrlitians  reipefting  futurity  demands  ,  " 
our  attention,  as  being  founded  on  a  different  principle, 
namely,  on  exprefs  revelations  from  heaven,     i^^'O'^^as  rf\ 
many  exprefs  declarations  in  Scripture,  all  Chriftiansin  Scri 
feem.  to.be  agre«d|.  that^thci-pip.a.heaven  appointed  for ture. 

the 
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t^x!  gobi  and  a  hell  for  the  wicked.  In  this  hcaveiit 
the  faints  dwell  in  the  prefence  of  God  and  the  unin- 
terrupted fplendors-of  day.  Thofe  who  have  been  wife 
fhine  as  the  firmament,  and  thofe  wlio  have  converted 
many  to  righteoufnefs  as  the  ftars.  Their  bodies  are 
glorious,  immortal,  incorruptible,  not  fubjeft  to  difeafe,, 
tiire  to  pain,  or  to  death.  Their  minds  are  ftrangers  to  for- 
iorw,  to  crying,  to  difappointment ;  all  their  defires  are 
prcfently  fatisfied  ;  while  they  are  calling,  they  are  an- 
f  Afered  ;  vvhilt;  thty  are  fpeaking,  they  are  heard.  Their 
mental  faculties  are  alfo  enlarged  ;  they  do  more  fee 
things  obfcurtly,  and  as  through  a  cloud,  but  continu- 
ally beholding  new  wonders  and  beauties  in  creation, 
are  conftantly  exclaiming^  «  Holy,  holy,  holy  !  is  the 
Lo!-d  of  Hofts,  worthy  is  he  to  receive  glory,  and  ho- 
Rour,  and  thaukfgiving  ;  and  to  him  be  afcribed  wif- 
dom,  and  power,  and  miglit;  for  great  and  marvellous  are 
his  works,  and  the  wliole  univerfe  is  filled  with  lu"s  glory." 

Their  notions  of  hell  differ  confidcrably.  SoVne  un- 
derilanding  tiie  Scriptures  literally,  have  plunged  t!ie 
wicked  into  an  abyfs  without  any  bottom;  have  made 
tim  gulph  darker  than  night  ;  have  filled  it  with  ranco- 
rous and  malignant  fpirits,  that  are  worfe  than  furies  ; 
and  have  defcribed  it  as  iull  of  fulphur,  burning  for 
ever.  This  frightful  gulph  ha&  by  fome  been  placed 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  by  fom.e  in  the  fun  ;  by 
fome  in  the  moon  ;  and  by  fome  in  a  comet :  but  as 
the  Scriptures  have  determined  nothing  on  the  fubjeft, 
all  fuch  conj.tAures  are  idle  and  groundlefs. 

Others  imagine,  that  the  fire  and  fulphur  are  here 
to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  Thele  fuppofe  the 
torments  of  hell  to  be  troubles  of  mind  and  remorfes 
of  confcience  ;  and  fupport  their  opinion  by  obferving, 
that  matter  cannot  aft  upon  fpirit  ;  forgetting,  perl)aps, 
that  at  the  refurredion  the  fpirit  is  to  be  clothed  with 
a  body,  and,,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  for  man  vainly 
to  prefcribe  bounds  to  Omnipotence. 
'  -  What  feems  to  have  tortured  the  genius  of  divines  much 
more  than  heaven  or  hell,  is  a  middle  ftate.  On  this  fub- 
jedl  there  being  little  revealed  in  Scripture,  many  have 
t  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  liipply  the  defeft  ; 
which  they  fcem  to.  have,  done  in  different  wj-ys.  From 
the  Scriptures  fpeaking  frequently  of  the  dead  as  fleeping 
ill  their  graves,  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  dependent  on  the  body,  fuppofe  that  they 
lleep  till  the  refurreftion,  when  they  are  to  be  awaken- 
ed by  the  trump  6f  God,  reunited  to  their  bodies,  have 
their  faculties  reftored,  and  their  fentence  awarded. 

'i'his  opinion  they  fupport  by  what  St  Peter  fays  In 
t-he  Afts,  that  David  is  not  afcended  into  heaven  ;  and 
that  this  patriarch  could  net  polfibly  be  fpeaking  of 
himfelf  when  he  faid,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  foul  in 
hell,  /.  e.  the  place  of  the  dead."  They  obferve,  too,  that 
the  viftory  of  Chrilf  over  death  and  the  grave  feems  to 
imply,  that  our  fouls  are  fubjeft  to  their  power ;  that 
accordingly  the  Scripture  fpeaks  frec|uently  of  the  foul's 
drawing  near  to,  of  its  being  redeemed  from,  and  of  its 
cfcfcending  into,  the  grave  ;  that  the  Pfahnift,  however, 
declares  plainly,  that  when  the  breath  of  man  goeth 
forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth,  and  that  very  day  his 
thoughts  penfti.  And  fhould  any  one  choofe  to  con- 
fult  Ecclefiaftes,  he  will  fiind,  that  the  living  know  that 
they  fhall  die,  but  that  the  dead  know  not  any  thing : 
that  their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  are 
periflicd-i  aad,-  that  there  i&  qo  work,,  nor-  device,  nor 
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wifdom,  nor  knowledge,  in  the  grave,  whetHer  t'ht^  Refurreci 
are  gone.  "on. 

^  Thofe  who  believe  that  the  foul  is  not  for  the  exer-  '  "^^ 
Gife  of  its  faculties  dependent  on  the  body,  are  upon  its  According 
feparation  at  death  obliged  to  difpofe  of  it  fome  other  to  otherf,  » 
way.    In  eftablifhing  their  theory,  they  ufually  begin  ^^^^  ?^ 
vvith  attempting  to  prove,  from  Scripture   or  tradi- e°lften"e. 
tion,  both  its  aftive  and  feparate  exigence ;  but  with 
proofs  fram  tradition  we  intend  not  to  meddle.  Their 
arguments  from  Scripture  being  of  more  value,  deferve 
our  ferlous  confideration  ;  and  are  nearly  as  follow. 

Abraham,  they  fay,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  ftill  living, 
becaufe  Jehovah  is  their  God,  and  he,  it  is  allowed,  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  But  their 
opponents  reply.  That  this  is  the  argument  which  our 
Saviour  brought  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  to  prove  a 
future  refurreftion  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  aay  per-  • 
fon  who  looks  into  the  context,  will  fee  it  was  not 
meant  of  a  middle  (late.  From  the  dead  living  unto 
God,  our  Saviour  infers  nothing  more  than  that  they 
(hall  live  at  the  refurreilion ;  and  that  thefe  gen- 
tlemen would  do  well  in  future  to  make  a  diftinftion 
between  fmiply  living  and  living  unto  God  :  For  though 
Abiaham,  Ifiiac,  and  Jacob,  be  living  imto  God,  our 
Saviour~has  afTured  us  that  Abraham  is  dead,  and  the 
prophets  dead. 

A  fecond  argument  is  that  glimpfe  which  St  Pauf 
had  ol  paradife  about  14  years  before  he  had  written 
liis  Second  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians.  To  this  argui 
ment  their  opponents  reply.  That  as  St  Paul  could  not 
tell  whether,  on  that  occafion,  he  was  out  of  the  body 
or  in  the  body,  it  is  more  than  pr  obable  that  the  whole 
was  a  vifion  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  proof  of  a  fepa- 
rate exilleuce. 

A  third  argument  Is,  St  Paul's  wifhing  to  be  abfent 
from  the  body,  and  prefent  with  the  Lord.  But,  fay 
their  opponents,  St  Paul  defired  not  to  be  unclothed,  but 
to  be  clothed  upon  i,  and  as  fome  of  thoCe  who  main- 
tain a  feparate  exiftenccc,  bring  Scripture  to  prove  that 
the  body  ||  contimtes  united  to  Chrlll  till  the  refurrec-  II  SitrteP- 
tion  ;  in  that  cafe,  S'.  Paul,  if  he  wiflred  to  be  prefeht  ^'''"^'^i*^ 
with  the  Lord,  fhould  have  rather  remained  with  his 
body  than  left  it. 

A  fourth  argument  is,  the  appearance  of  Mofes  and 
Ellas  upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  To  which 
their  opponents  reply,  that  thefe  faints  appeared  in 
their  bodies ;  that  Elias  was  never  diverted  of  his  body; 
and  that  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  burial  of 
Mofes,  has  led  fome  of  the  ablelt  critics  and  foundeft 
divines  to  conclude,  that  he  was  likewife  ttanflated  to 
heaven  without  tafting  death.  At  any  rate,  fay  they,- 
he  might  have  beere'raifed  from  the  dead  for  the  very 
purpofe  of  being  prefent  at  the  transfiguration,  as  the 
bodies  of  other  faints  certainly  were,  to  bear  teltimony- 
to  our  Lord's  refurrefiiion  and  viftory  o%'er  the  grave. 

A  frfth  argument  is,  what  our  Saviour  faid  to  the 
thief,.  «  Verily  I  fay  unto  thee,  to  day  thou  fhalt  be 
with  me  in  paradife."  The  objc6tion  ufually  made 
here  is,  that  the  expreflion  is  evidently  ambiguous,  and: 
that  the  fenfe  depends  entirely  on  the  punduation  :  for 
if  the  point  be  placed  after  to-day,  the  meaning  will  be 
"  Verily,  even  now,.  I  tell  thee,  thou  fhak  be  with  m»e. 
in  paradife."  But  the  Import  of  paradife  in  this  place, 
fay  the  opponents,  is  likewife  doiibtful.  We  learn  from 
St  Peter's  explanation  of  the  16th  Pfahn,  that  our  Sa- 
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viour's  foul  was  not  to  be  left  in  hell ;  and  we  know 
that  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion  he  went  not  to  hea« 
ven  :  for  after  he  had  rifen  from  the  place  of  the  dead, 
he  fovbade  one  of  the  women  to  touch  him,  as  he  had 
not  yet  afcended  to  the  Father.  Hell,  therefore,  and 
paradlfe,  continue  they,  feem  to  be  in  this  pafTage  the 
very  fame  thing,  the  place  of  the  dead ;  and  our  Savi- 
our's intention,  they  add,  was  not  to  go  to  heaven  at 
that  time,  hut  to  fliow  his  viftory  over  death  and  the 
grave,  to  whofe  power  all  mankind  had  become  fub- 
jeft  by  the  difobedience  of  their  firll  parents. 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this 
difpute,  the  ingenious  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
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the  airdll  ^"^i^"^  fathers,  that  paradife  lies  between  the  earth  and 
the  refur-  the  moon  ;  and  the  learned  Dodwell,  on  the  fame  au- 
redlion.  thority,  has  made  it  the  common  receptacle  of  fouls  till 
the  refurreftion  ;  but  has  not  told  us  whether  or  not 
they  are  to  be  accountable  for  the  aftions  of  this  fepa- 
rate  exiltence  at  the  latter  day,  or  are  only  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  deeds  that  were  done  in  their 
bodies. 

This  notion  of  a  common  receptacle  has  difple.ifed 
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O,  Father  !  can  it  be  that  fouls  fublime 
Return  to  viht  our  terreftrial  clime  ? 
Or  that  the  gett'rous  mind,  releas'd  at  death. 
Should  covet  lazy  hmbs  and  mortal  breath  ? 

In  no  one  inftance,  they  continue,  have  Chriftians 
perhaps  more  apparently  than  in  this  argument  wrefted 
the  fcriptures  to  their  own  hurt  :  by  thus  rafhly  at- 
temping  to  accommodate  the  facred  doftrlnes  of  reli- 
gion to  a  preconceived  philofophical  hypothefis,  they 
have  laid  themfelves  open  to  the  ridicule  of  deifts,  and 
riippofcd  to  gaj-tli^  endeavours  to  prove,  upon  the  authority  of  the    have  been  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  confiftcncy,  either  to 

deny  or  to  fpeak  flightingly  of  the  refurreftion;  which 
is  certainly  the  fureft  foundation  of  their  hope,  feeing 
St  Paul  hath  affured  us,  that  if  there  be  no  refurreftion 
of  the  dead,  then  they  which  are  fallen  afleep  in  Chrift 
are  periflied,  and  thofe  who  furvive  may  eat  and  drink, 
and  aft  as  they  pleafe,  for  to-morrow  they  die;  and  die, 
too,  never  to  live  again. 

Though  this  reproof  may  be  rather  fevere,  we  arc 
forry  to  obferve  that  there  feems  to  have  been  fome- 
The  ftate  of  purgation,  obfcurely  hinted  in  the    times  too  much  reafon  for  it.  A  certain  divinef ,  whofe  | 
liipl.ofes  a  £lo£^rJnes  of  Pythagoras,  and  openly  avowed  by  Plato    piety  was  eminent,  aud.whofe  memory  we  refpeft,  ha- 
furgatoiy.  ^^^^  Virgil,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Romifh  divines,    ving  written  "  An  Effay  toward  the  proof  of  a  fepa- 
who  fuppoil  their  opinion  on  certain  obfcure  paflages    rate  State  of  Souls  between  Death  and  the  Refurrec- 
of  fcripture,  which  are  always  of  a  yielding  and  a  waxen 
nature,  may  cafily  be  twilled  to  any  hypothefis,  and  like 
general  lovers  efpoufe  rather  frOm  intereft  than  merit. 
Others  fup-     It  has  difpleafed  others,  becaufe  they  are  anxious  that 
y.ofc  that    the  righteous  fhould  have  a  fore-tafte  of  their  joys,  and 
thefiul  af-       wicked  of  their  torments,  immediately  after  death, 
ter  death  ^[^^y  Jnfer  to  be  certainly  the  cafe  from  the  pa- 

ftafe  of  re-  rable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus(u).  But  to  this  it  is 
wards  and  objetled,  that  the  rich  man  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  hell, 
the  place  of  torments,  and  that  this  punifhment  ought 
not  to  take  place  on  their  own  hypothefis  till  after  the 
fentence  at  the  refurreftion. 

Another  argument  tifed  for  the  intermediate  ftate  is 
the  vifion  of  St  John  in  the  Apocalypfe.  In  this  vi- 
fion  the  Evangelift  faw  under  the  altar  the  fouls  of  thofe 
that  were  flain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  teftimo- 
ny  which  they  held.    Their  opponents  doubt  whether 
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tion,  and  the  Comraencement  of  the  Rewards  of  Vir- 
tue and  Vice  Immediately  after  death,"  has  taken  this 
motto,  *'  Becaufe  fentence  againft  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  fpeedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  fons  of 
men  is  fully  fet  in  them  to  do  evil."  "  The  doftrine,  he 
fays,  of  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  and  the  confc- 
quent  ftates  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  is  a  guard  and  mo- 
tive of  divine  force,  but  it  is  renounced  by  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  Chriftlam'ty  ;  and  fliould  we  give  up  the  re- 
compenfes  of  feparate  fouls,  while  the  deift  denies  the 
refurreftion  of  the  body,  I  fear,  between  both  we  fhould 
fadly  enfeeble  and  expofe  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  leave 
it  too  naked  and  defencelefs." 

I'his  author,  who  wiOies  much  that  the  punifhment 
of  crimes  fhould  follow  immediately  after  death,  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  heaven  intended  to  check  vice  and  im- 
piety in  the  world,  it  has  afted  un wifely,  if  it  really  has 


thefe  vifible  fouls  were  immaterial,  as  St  John  heard  them  deferred  the  punifliment  of  the  wicked  to  fo  late  a  pe 

cry  with  a  loud  voice,  and  faw  white  robes  given  unto  riod  as  the  refurreftion.   "  For  fuch,  he  obferves,  is  the 

every  one  of  them.  If  they  had  bodies,  that  circumftance  weaknefs  and  folly  of  our  natures,  that  men  will  not 

might  chance  to  prove  a  refurreftion  immediately  after  be  fo  much  influenced  and  alarmed  by  diftant  profpcfts, 

death,  and  fo  fuperfede  the  general  refurreftion  at  the  nor  fo  foHcitous  to  prepare  for  an  event  which  they 


laft  day. 

While  fuch  conclufions  as  are  here  drawn  from  the 
parable  and  vifion,  fay  the  oppofers  of  an  intermediate 
confcious  exiftence,  imply  that  the  dead  are  already 


fuppofe  to  be  fo  very  far  off,  as  they  would  for  the  fame 
event  if  it  commences  as  foon  as  ever  this  mortal  life 
expires.  The  vicious  man  will  indulge  his  fenfualitiea, 
and  lie  down  to  fleep  in  death  with  this  comfort,  I 


raifed,  and  are  now  receiving  the  refpeftivc  rewards  of   lhall  take  my  reft  here  for  koo  or  1000  years,  and  per- 


thelr  virtues  and  their  crimes  ;  thofe  who  maintain  an 
intermediate  feparate  exiftence,  who  fpeak  of  the  body 
as  a  prifon,  and  of  the  foul  as  receiving  an  incrcafe  of 
power  when  freed  from  the  body,  are  certainly  not  more 
than  conliftent  with  themfelves,  when  they  think  that 
this  foul  would  derive  an  advantage  from  its  after  union 
with  either  a  new  fyftem  of  matter  or  the  old  one,  how- 
ever much  altered.    Baxter,  they  fay,  who  faw  the  in- 


haps  in  all  that  fpace  my  ofTences  may  be  forgotten  ; 
or  let  the  worft  come  that  can  come,  I  fhall  have  a 
long  fweet  nap  before  my  forrows  begin  :  and  thus  the 
force  of  divine  terrors  is  greatly  enervated  by  this  delay 
of  punifhment." 

Thus  far  our  author,  who  thinks  that  his  hypothe- 
cs, If  not  true,  is  at  leaft  expedient,  and  that  from  mo- 
tives of  expediency  it  ought  t©  be  inculcated  as  a  doc- 
trine 


(  u )  Whitby  fhows  that  this  parable  was  conformable  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews  at  that  time ;  and  even  th* 
Mahometans,  who  believe  in  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  ftippofe  llkewife  a  ftate  ©f  rewards  and  pUBi/hments  m 
tke  grave,  4 


RES 


t 


rrec-  trine  of  Scripture ;  but  how  far  liis  reafons  can  be 
^  here  juftified  we  mean  not  to  determine  ;  we  fkall  leave 
that  to  be  fettled  by  others,  reminding  them  only  that 
the  dittance  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  is  not 
greater  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  lleep  of  the  foul  than 
on  the  contrary  hypothefis.    Every  man  who  has  but 
•  dipt  into  the  fcience  of  metaphj^-fics  knows,  and  no  man 
ever  knew  better  than  he  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  time  unper- 
ceived  paffes  away  as  in  an  inftant;  and  that  if  the  foul 
be  m  a  ftate  void  of  confciotefnefs  between  death  and 
the  refurre6lion,  the  man  who  has  lain  in  his  grave 
TOCO  yeai-s  will  appear  to  himfelf  to  have  died  in  one 
moment  and  been  raifed  in  the  next.    We  would  like- 
tvife  recommend  to  thofe  who  may  henceforth  be  in- 
cllned  to  inculcate  any  thing  as  a  dodrine  of  Scripture 
merely  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  expediency,  always 
to  remember  that  God  is  above,  that  they  are  below, 
that  he  is  omnifcient,  that  they  are  of  yeftcrday  and 
know  little,  that  their  words  therefore  Ihould  be  wary 
and  few,  and  that  they  fhould  always  fpeak  with  re- 
fpeft  of  whatever  concerns  the  S?vereij^n  of  the  niu'verfc, 
or  relates  to  his  governmeut  either  in  the  natural  or  mo  - 
ral  world.     For  wilt  thou,  fays  the  Higliell,  difannul 
my  judgement?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that  thou  may- 
cjl  be  righteous  ?  fliall  he  that  contendeth  with  the  Al- 
mighty inilruft  him  ?  He  that  reproveth  God  let  him 
anfwer  it. 

If,  in  ftating  thefe  oppofite  opinioas,  we  may  feem 
"to  have  favoured  what  has  been  called  the  fleep  of  the 
foul,  it  is  not  from  any  conviftion  of  its  truth,  for 
there  are  particular  texts  of  Scripture  which  appear  to 
us  to  militate  againft  it.  We  are  fatisfied,  however, 
that  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  opinion,  neither  injurious  to  the 
rell  of  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  nor  to  virtuous 
praftice  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  poured  forth  tor- 
rents of  obloquy  upon  fuch  as  may  have  held  it  in  hm- 
plicity  and  godly  fmcerity,  have  either  miftaken  the 
doftrine  which  they  condemned,  or  been  poffeifed  by 
a  fpirit  lefs  mild  than  that  of  the  gofpel  (x). 

Whatever  be  the  fiite  of  the  middle  Hate,  the  refur- 
J  re-  region  ftands  on  a  different  bafis.    It  is  repeatedly  af- 
ily  af-ferted  in  Scripture;  and  thofe  grounds  on  which  we  be- 
lieve  it  are  authenticated  fads,  which  the  affeftation, 
r  ■  the  ingenuity,  and  the  hatred  of  fceptics,  have  number- 
[      lefs  times  attempted  in  vain  to  difprove.    Thefe  fa6ts 
i       we  are  now  to  confider,  referring  our  readers  for  the 
i      character  of  the  witnefles,  the  authenticity  of  the  go- 
fpel-hiftory,  and  the  poflibility  of  miracles,  to  the 
parts  of  this  work  where  thefe  fubjefts  are  treated 
(See  Miracle,  Metaphysics,  Parti.  Chap,  vii.  and 
Religion)  ;  or,  fhould  more  particular  information  be 
required,  to  the  writings  of  Ditton,  Sherlock,  and  WelL 
Our  Lord,  after  proving  his  divine  miffion  by  the 
miracles  which_  he  wrought,  and  by  the  completion  of 
ancient  predidions  in  which  he  was  defcribed,  declared 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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that  the  dodrine  of  a  refurredlion  was  one  of  thofe  Refurrec- 
truths  which  he  came  to  announce.    To  (how  that  fuch 
an  event  was  poffible,  he  reftored  to  life  the  daughter  of  ^""^ 


el'ur- 


Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  fynagoguc,  a  young  man  of  Nain,  rhe  Jodl- 
who  was  earned  out  on  his  bier  to  be  buried,  and  his  bility  of  ie 
friend  Lazarus,  whofe  body  at  the  time  was  thought  to 
have  become  the  prey  of  corruption.    Tlwugh  the  two  r^l 
hrlt  ot  thele  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  prefence  offing  fcvcral 
a  number  of  witnefles,  yet  the  laft,  owing  to  particular  perlons 
circumflances,  produced  a  much  greater  noife  among 
the  Jews.    It  was  performed  on  a  perfon  fecmingly  of  * 
fome  note,  in  the  village  of  Bethany,  not  far  from  Je- 
rufalem,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  many  perfons 
who  from  the  metropoHs  had  come  to  condole  with 
Mary  and  Martha.    No  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
reality  of  Lazarus's  death.   Our  Lord  was  at  a  diftance 
when  he  expired,  and  his  body  had  already  been  lying 
for  fome  days  in  the  grave.    When  he  came  forth  at 
the  voice  of  our  Lord,  all  were  aftonifhed.   Thofe  from 
Jerufalem,  on  returning  home,  are  impatient  to  relate 
what  they  had  feen  ;  thofe  who  heard  of  fo  memorable 
an  event  cannot  conceal  it ;  the  report  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  Pharifees  and  chief  prielf  s.    They  are  foon  made 
acquainted  with  every  circumftance  ;  and  dreading  the 
iflue,  they  think  it  necefTary  to  call  a  council  upon  the 
occafion,  and  concert  the  meafures  that  ought  to  be 
purfued  in  a  matter  which  was  likely  to  be" attended 
with  fo  many  and  important  confequenccs.    In  this 
council,  it  feemed  to  be  agreed  that  our  Lord  had  per- 
formed, ^and  was  ftill  continuing  to  perform,  many  mi- 
racles :  That  this  laft  miracle,  as  being  of  an  extraor- 
dinary kind,  would  make  many  converts  ;  and  that  if 
meafures  were  not  fpeedily  taken  to  prevent  thefe  un- 
common difplays  of  his  power,  all  would  believe  on 
him  :  the  jealoufy  of  the  Romans  would  be  excited,  the 
rulers  depofed,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews  deprived  of 
its  few  remaining  privileges.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe 
private  concefiions  made  in  the  council,  the  members 
who  dreaded  to  let  their  fentimoits  be  known  to  the 
people,  affeft  in  pubhc  to  treat  our  Saviour  as  an  im, 
poftor.    But  he  who  already  had  demonftrated  the  ab- 
furdity  of  their  opinion,  who  fuppofed  that  his  miraclea 
were  wrought  .by  Beelzebub  prince  of  the  devils,  is  again 
ready  to  confute  the  ridiculous  aflertion  of  thofe  Who 
pretended  to  fay  that  they  were  a  deception.  His  friend 
Lazarus  was  ftill  living  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few 
miles,  and  many  of  the  Jews  who  had  gone  to  fee  him 
were  ready  to  atteft  the  truth  of  the  report.    If  the 
rulers,  apprehending  the  confequenccs  of  the  truth,  be 
afraid  to  know  it,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to 
Bethany,  or  to  fend  for  Lazarus  and  thofe  who  were 
prefent  at  his  refurredion,  our  Lord  gives  them  a  fair 
opportunity  of  deteding  his  fraud,  if  there  was  any  fuch 
to  be  found  in  him.    To  preferve  their  power,  and  re- 
move  the  jealous  fufpicion  of  the  Romans,  it  had  b(;ca 
akeady  determined  in  council  to  put  him.  to  deatli ;  and 

v3  (1111- 


(x)  Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more  culpable  in  this  refped  than  the  celebrated  Warburton,  who  feems  ;it 
firft  to  have  himfelf  denied  an  intermediate  ftate  of  confcious  exiftence.    He  afterwards  imagined  that  fuch  a 

-ftate  is  fuppofed,  though  not  exprefsly  aft'erted,  in  Scripture  ;  and  at  laft  he  maintained  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
warmth  of  a  profelyte.    To  prove  the  fmcerity  of  his  converfion,  he  treated  his  adverfaries  with  fcurrilous 

..nicknames,  banter,  and  abufe  ;  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  which  feldom  fucceeds  in  reconuneading  a  bad  caufe,  ani 
fv-nich  never  confers  credit  on  one  that  is  good. 
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And  above 
all  bv  His 
own  refu:'- 
redtion. 


Rf  furrec  our  Lord  foretels  that  the  third  day  after  his  death  he 
ftiall  rife  from  the  grave.    Here  no  place  was  referved 

  for  deception.    The  fed  of  the  Pharifees  and  the  chief 

priefts  are  openly  warned  and  put  upon  their  guard  ; 
and,  very  fortunately  for  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  this 
fingular  prediaion  was  not  heard  with  fcorn,  or  nideed, 
if  with  fcorn,  it  was  only  affeded.  We  know  from  the 
fentiments  expreffed  in  the  council,  that  our  Lord  was 
fecretly  dreaded  by  the  rulers ;  that  his  miracles  were 
far  from  being  difcredited  ;  and  that  his  prediftions,  in 
their  private  opinion,  were  not  to  be  flighted.  The 
means  accordingly  which  they  employed  to  prevent,  even 
jn  the  very  appearance,  the  completion  of  his  prophecy, 
were  admirably  calculated  to  remove  the  fcruples  of  the 
moft  wary  and  fceptical  inquirers,  if  their  objea  was  only 
to  fearch  after  truth.  At  the  next  feftival  of  the  pafs- 
over,  when  the  fcheme  of  Caiaphas  was  put  in  execution, 
and  when  It  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  councd  that 
he  {hould  die,  to  fave  the  "nation  from  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Romans  ;  as  a  proof  of  their  fteady  loyalty  to 
Rome  he  was  apprehended,  was  tried  as  an  enemy  to 
her  government,  was  at  laft  condemned  upon  falfe  evi- 
dence, and  fufpended  on  a  crofs  until  they  were  fully  fa- 
tisfied  of  his  death.  Even  after  his  death,  the  fpear  ot 
a  foldier  was  thruft  into  his  fide  ;  and  the  water  that 
guQied  out  with  the  blood  is  a  proof  to  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  ftruaure  and  economy  of  living 
bodies,  that  he  muft  have  been  fome  time  dead. 

After  he  was  taken  down  from  the  crofs,  a  feal  was 
put  on  the  door  of  the  fepulchre  in  which  he  was  laid, 
as  the  beft  check  againtt  fecret  fraud;  and  a  guard  ot 
foldiers  was  ftatloned  around  it,  as  the  beft  fecurity 
againft  open  violence.  Tn  fpite,  however,  of  all  thefe 
precautions,  the  prediaion  was  accomphfhed  ;  the  an- 
gel of  God,  defcending  from  heaven  with  a  counte- 
nance  like  lightning,  and  with  raiment  white  as  fnow  ; 
the  watch  fhake,  and  become  as  dead  men  ;  the  earth 
quakes  ;  the  ftone  is  rolled  from  the  mouth  of  the  fe- 
pulchre ;  th^  angel  fits  on  it,  and  our  Lord  comes 

^°*It'was  in  vain  for  the  Jews  to  allege  that  his  dlfci- 
ples  came  in  the  night,  and  ftole  him  away,  while  the 
watch  were  aOeep.  One  muft  fmile  at  thefe  puerile  al- 
fcrtlons.  How  came  the  difciples  to  know  that  the 
watch  were  adeep  ;  or  what  excufe  had  the  watch  for 
fleeping,  and  incurring  a  punifhment  which  they  knew 
|o  be  capital  in  the  Roman  law  ?  and  how  came  they,  m 
the  name  of  wonder,  to  be  brought  as  an  evidence  for 
thofe  tranfaaions  that  happened  at  the  time  when  they 

were  afleep  ?  1      •  n  j  1 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  by  modern  inhdels  to 
this  ill-framed  ftory,  it  is  paft  difpute  that  it  had  none 
•among  the  JewiAr  rulers  at  the  time  that  it  was  current. 
Not  long  after  our  Saviour's  refurreaion,  the  apoftles 
were  called  before  the  council,  and  threatened  with 
death  for  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jefus.  Their  bold- 
iiefs  upon  that  occafion  was  fo  provoking  to  the  rulers, 
that  the  threat  would  have  been  inftantly  put  in  execu- 
tion, had  not  Gamaliel,  a  doaor  of  the  law  of  high  re- 
putation, put  them  in  mind  of  other  impoftors  who  had 
perifhed  in  their  attempts  to  miflead  the  people  ;  and 
concluded  a  very  fenfible  fpeech  with  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  "  And  now,  I  fay  unto  you,  refrain  from  thefe 
men,  and  let  them  alone  ;  for  if  this  counfcl,  or  this 
work,  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  bs 
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of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  left  haply  ye  be  found  Refur 
even  to  tight  againft  God."    This  advice  the  council 


followed.  "  But  is  it  poffible  that  Gamaliel  could  have 
given  it,  or  the  council  paid  the  leaft  regard  to  it,  had 
the  ftory  of  the  difciples  ftealing  the  body  been  then 
credited  ?  Surely  fome  among  them  would  have  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  work  or  counfel,  founded  on  impofture  and 
fraud,  could  not  fvppofed  to  be  of  Gnd,  and  they  would 
unqueftlonably  have  flain  the  apoftles. 

The  ftory  of  ftealing  the  body  is  indeed  one  of  the 
moft  fenfelefs  fiaions  that  ever  was  invented  in  fupport 
of  a  bad  caufe.  Our  Lord  was  on  earth  40  days  after 
he  arofe.  He  appeared  frequently  to  his  difciples.  He 
ate  and  drank  in  their  prefence  ;  and  when  fome  of  them 
doubted,  he  bade  them  handle  him  and  fee  that  he  was 
not  a  fpeare,  fhowed  the  mark  of  the  fpear  in  his  fide, 
and  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  feet  and  hands.  Be- 
fides  thus  appearing  to  his  difciples,  he  was  fecn  by 
more  than  500  brethren  at  one  time  ;  all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  his  difciples,  muft  neceffarily  have  known  him 
previous  to  his  fuffering,  and  could  therefore  atteft 
that  he  was  the  perfon  who  was  once  dead,  but  was  then 
alive.  Yet  for  ftrangers  In  general,  who  had  not  feen 
him  previous  to  his  death,  and  could  not  therefore  iden- 
tify his  perfon  after  he  arofe,  our  Lord  referved 
many  other  proofs  that  were  equally  convincing.  Be- 
fore his  afcenfion,  he  bade  his  difciples  wait  till  they  re- 
ceived power,  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcending  upon 
them :  That  then  they  ftiould  be  wltneifes  with  him, 
both  in  Jerufalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and_  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermoft  ends  of  the  earth  ;  in  order  tliat 
the  people  of  all  thefe  nations,  obferving  the  miracles 
wrought  in  his  name,  might  themfelves  become  ocular 
witneffes  that  thofe  who  preached  his  refurre£f  Ion  were 
warranted  to  do  fo  by  his  authority  ;  and  that  this  au- 
tliorlty,  on  which  fo  numeious  miracles  attended,  muit 
be  divine.  _  _  , 

We  intend  not  here  to  examine  the  minute  objeaions  y[v:>x 
and  cavils  that  have  been  advanced  refpeaing  the  truth  j.6Ho 
of  this  important  faa.  The  kinds,  however,  we  fi\z\V'}^^ 
mention  in,  general.  Some  have  doubted  of  our  Lord's  * 
refurreaion,  as  being  an  event  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  general  experience,  becaufe  they  imagine  that  what 
happens  once  fhould  happen  again,  and  even  repeatedly, 
in  order  to  be  true.  Some,  taking  their  own  to  be  pre- 
ferable fchemes,  have  objeaed  to  the  way  in  which  it 
happened,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  narrated. — 
Some  have  imagined,  that  poflibly  the  gofpel  hiftory 
may  be  falfe  ;  that  poffibly  the  difciples  were  very  ig- 
norant, and  might  be  deceived  ;  that  pofTibly,  too,  they 
were  deep  politicians,  and  a  fet  of  impoftors  ;  and  that 
poffibly  the  writings  which  deteaed  their  falfehoods 
may  have  been  deftroyed.  It  is  difficult  to  reafon,  and 
worfe  to  convince,  againft  this  evidence  of  poiTibilltles  : 
but  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  to  the  candid  reader  it  will 
appear  fufficlently  overturned  in  our  article  Miracle; 
where  it  is  fliown  that  neither  clowns  nor  politicians 
could  have  a  led  the  part  that  was  aaed  by  the  apoftles, 
had  not  the  refurreaion  been  an  undoubted  faa. 

Some  of  the  objeaors  to  it  have  alfo  maintained,  that 
poffibly  there  is  nothing  material  without  us,  that  there 
is  nothing  mental  within  us,  and  tKat  poflibly  the  whole 
world  is  ideas.  This  mode  of  arguing  we  pretend  not  ' 
to  explain  ;  it  is  thought  by  fome  to  proceed  entirely 
from  a  perverfenefs  of  mind  or  difpofiition,  wluie  in  books 
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of  medicine  it  ts  always  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of  d!f- 
eafe,  and  the  patient  recommended  to  be  treated  in  the 
hofpital,  and  not  in  the  academy. 

By  his  raifiing  others,  and  particulary  by  rifing  him- 
felf,  from  the  dead,  our  Saviour  demonftrated  that  a  re- 
furrecftion  from  the  dead  is  poffible.  And  on  that  au- 
thority, which  by  his  miracles  he  proved  to  be  divine, 
he  declared  to  his  followers,  that  there  is  to  be  a  gene- 
ral refureftion  both  of  the  jull  and  of  the  unjuft,  in- 
ftrufting  his  difciples  to  propagate  this  dodlrine  throuo-h 
aU  nations  ;  St  Paul  confeffing,  that  if  there  be  no  refur- 
reftion  of  the  dead,  preaching  is  vain,  and  our  faith  is 
vain. 

As  to  the  order  of  fucccfllon  in  which  the  dead  are 
to  be  raifed,  the  Scriptures  are  almoft  filcnt.  St  Paul 
fays,  that  every  man  is  to  rife  in  his  own  order,  and 
that  the  dead  in  Chrift  are  to  rife  firft:  and  St  John  ob- 
ferved  in  his  vifion,  that  the  fouls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded  for  the  witnefs  of  Jefus,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  which  had  not  worfliipped  the  beaft,  neither 
his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hajids,  lived  and  reigned  with 
Chrift  a  thoufand  years ;  but  the  reft  of  the  dead  lived 
not  again  until  the  thoufand  years  (y)  were  finifhed. 

A  queftion  that  has  much  oftener  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  is,  with  what  fort  of  bodies  are  the  dead  to  be 
raifed  ?  St  Paul  has  anlwered,  with  incorruptible  and 
immortal  bodies  (z).  And  to  filence  the  difputatious 
caviller  of  his  day,  he  illuftrated  his  doftrine  by  the 
growth  of  grain.  «  Thou  fool  (faid  he),  that  which 
thou  foweft,  thou  foweft  not  that  body  that  fliall  be, 
but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  fome  other 
grain."  To  us  it  appears  very  furprifmg,  that  any  one 
who  reads  this  paffage  with  the  flighteft  attention, 
fhould  perplex  himfelf,  or  difturb  the  church  with  idle 
attempts  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  bodies  with  which 
we  fliall  die  and  rife  again  at  the  laft  day.  The  apoftle 
exprefsly  affirms,  that  "  flefh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God;  that  we  fliall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  laft  trump  ; 
that  there  are  celeftial  bodies  and  bodies  terreftrial  ;  and 
that  the  glory  of  the  celeftial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of 
the  terreftrial  another," 

That  this  implies  a  total  change  of  qualities,  will  ad- 
mit of  ho  difpute  ;  but  ftill  it  has  been  confidered  as  an 
article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  that  we  are  to  rife  with  the 
fame  bodies  in  refpeft  of  fuhftance.  What  is  meant  by 
the  identity  of  fubftance,  with  qualities  wholly  different, 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive.  Perhaps  the  meaning 
maybe,  that  our  incorruptible  bodies  fliall  confift  of  the 
fame  material  particles  with  our  mortal  bodies,  though 
thcfe  particles  will  be  differently  arranged  to  produce 
the  different  quahties.  But  as  the  particles  of  our 
prefent  bodies  are  conftantly  changing,  and  as  different 
particles  compofe  the  body  at  different  times,  a  queftion 
has  been  put,  With  what  fet  of  particles  fliall  we  rife? 
Here  a  fingnlar  variety  of  opinions  have  been  held. 
Some  *  contend,  that  we  fliall  rife  with  the  original 
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ftamina  of  our  bodies  derived  from  our  parents ;  fome  Refurrec- 
are  for  rifing  with  that  fet  of  particles  which  they  had 
at  birth  ;  fome  with  the  fet  which  they  are  to  have  at 
death ;  and  fome  with  the  particles  which  remain  after 
maceration  in  waterf;  though,  God  knows,  that  if  this 
maceration  be  continued  long,  thefe  may  arife  with  few 
or  no  particles  at  all.    Another  query  has  given  much 
alarm.    What  if  any  of  thefe  particles  fliould  enter  a 
vegetable,  compofe  its  fruit,  and  be  eaten  by  a  man, 
woman,  or  a  child  ?  Will  not  a  difpute,  fimilar  to  that 
apprehended  by  the  Sadducces  about  the  wife  of  the 
feven  brothers,  neceflarily  folio w,  whofe  particles  are 
they  to  be  at  the  refurreftion  ?  Againft  this  confufion, 
they  truft  that  the  goodnefs  and  wil^dom  of  heaven  will 
take  all  the  proper  and  necefTary  meafures  ;  and  they 
even  venture  to  point  out  a  way  in  which  that  may  be  ' 
done.    A  foot  deep  of  earth,  they  obferve,  in  two  or 
three  of  the  counties  of  England,    fuppofing  each 
perfon  to  weigh  on  an  average  about  fevcn  ftones  and 
a  few  pounds,  would  amply  fupply  with  material  bodies 
600,000,000  of  fouls  for  no  lefs  a  fpace  than  2  d,ooo 
years  ^;  and  therefore  there  feems  to  be  no  neceflity  for  §  See  jy^a^V 
the  vamping  up  of  their  old  materials  to  lodge  and  ^z.Refurreaion 
commodate  new  fouls.  «/  the  fame 

But,  unluckily  here,  the  queftion  is  not  about  the  ^"'^ ''•^"''"'* 
poffibility  of  keeping  the  particles  of  diff'erent  bodies 
feparate  and  diftinft.  The  queftion  is  rather.  What  have 
the  Scriptures  determined  on  the  fubjed  ?  Now  the 
Scriptures  fay,  that  the  fpirit  returns  unto  God  who 
gave  it._  And  fliould  it  be  aflced,  in  what  place  does  he 
referve  it  till  the  refurreftion  ?  the  Scriptures  reply,  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  ;  becaufe  the  foul  defcends  into 
the  pit,  is  redeemed  from  the  grave  ;  and  the  fting  of 
death,  the  laft  enemy  that  is  to  be  deftroyed,  fhall  be 
taken  away  when  the  trumpet  of  God  fliall  found  :  at 
which  time  the  dead  that  fleep  in  their  graves  fliall 
awake,  _  fliall  hear  the  voice,  and  fliall  come  forth. 
There  is  not  here  fo  much  as  a  word  concernino-  the 
body;  and  therefore  it  was  afl<ed  with  what  bodies 
are  the  dead  to  be  raifed  i*  To  which  it  was  anfwered, 
the  vile  body  is  to  be  changed.  The  body  which  is,  is 
not  the  body  which  fliall  be  ;  for  the  incorruptible  m'uft 
put  on  incorruption,  and  that  which  is  mortal,  put  on 
immortality. 

This  curious  difcovery  of  the  fentiments  of  Scripture 
we  owe  to  a  lay-man,  the  celebx-ated  Locke  ;  who,  in 
one  of  his  controverfies  with  the  blfliop  of  Worcefter, 
came  to  underftand  what  he  knew  not  before,  namely* 
that  nowhere  have  the  Scriptures  fpoken  of  the  rcl\ir- 
redion  of  the  fame  body  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  ufu- 
ally  conceived.  The  refurredlion  of  the  fame  perfon  is 
indeed  promifed  ;  and  how  that  promife  may  be  fnlfiU- 
ed,  notwithftanding  the  conftant  change  of  the  particles 
of  the  body,  has  been  fliown  in  another  place.  See 
Metaphysics,  Part  III.  Chap,  iii. 

The  advocates,  tlierefore,  for  the  refurreAion  of  the 
mortal  body,  have  again  been  obh'ged  to  betake  them- 
felves  to  the  fhifts  of  reafoning.  It  is  proper,  fay  they, 
S  2  that 


1  ^^l  T^'^^^  thoufand  years  formed  the  happy  miUenium  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fathers  ;  and  the 
learned  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  fiiiiilar  notion  prevailed  amon.r 
the  Jews,    See  Millenium,  ^  * 

.  (z)  Our  Saviour  rofc  with  the  fame  body,  both  as  to  fubftance  and  qualities ;  becaufe  it  was  nefceffary  that 
ins  perfon  fliould  be  known  and  identified  after  his  refurredion. 
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our  vices  and  virtues,  ftould  alfo  ftiare  in  our  rewards 
and  punifhments.  Now,  granting  they  will,  (hall  one 
fet  of  partlck's  be  bound  for  the  crimes,  or  be  entitled 
to  receive  tlie  rewards,  of  the  animal  fyftem,  from  its  firft 
commencement  to  Its  difiblutlon  ?  or  fhall  every  particle 
rife  up  fucceffively,  and  receive  its  dividend  of  rewards 
and  punirtiments  for  the  vices  and  virtues  that  belonged 
to  the  fyilem  during  the  time  that  they  were  in  union 
with  the  fentlent  principle  >  and  is  the  hand  that  fell  in 
defending  a  fcither  to  be  (as  Is  fuppofed  in  fome  of  the 
eaftern  countries)  rewarded  In  heaven  ;  while  the  other 
that  ftruck  him  when  the  fon  became  vicious.  Is  difmiffed 
into  torments  ? 

Finding  tliis  hypothefis  fupportcd  by  neither  Scrip- 
ture nor  reafon,  they  next  appeal  to  the  ancient  fathtrs. 
And  they,  It  is  confeffed,  are  for  the  refurreftion  of  the 
very  fame  flefli.  But  this  notion  is  direftly  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  fald,  that  flefh  and  blood 
are  not  to  Inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  whatever  be  the  bodies  with  which  the  dead  are 
the'refur-'  to  be  raifed  at  the  general  refurreftlon,  all  mankind 
region.  ^^ft  appear  in  judgment,  and  receive  fentence  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  without  regard,  fo 
far  as  we  know,  to  their  aftions  and  conduft  in  the 
middle  ftate.  After  this  fentence,  the  rlghteous^are  to 
enter  into  celcftial  and  eternal  joys,  and  the  wicked  to 
fuffer  the  puninunents  of  hell.  Thefe  punlfhments 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  everlafting  ;  others  think, 
that  after  fome  temporary  punifhment,  the  fouls,  of  the 
wicked  are  to  be  annihilated ;  and  others  imagine,  that 
after  doing  purgatorial  penance  for  a  while  in  hell,  they 
are  to  be  again  received  into  favour ;  inclining  to  ex- 
plain the  denunciations  of  the  Almighty  a»  a  child 
would  do  the  threatenings  of  his  mother,  or  a  lover 
the  affeaed  chidlngs  of  his  miftrefs  (a). 

RESUSCITATION,  the  fame  with  _  refurreftion 
and  revlvlticatloa.    See  the  preceding  article  and  Re- 

ANIMATfON.  ,  -11 

The  term  refuf citation,  however,  is  more  particularly 
iifed  by  chemllts  for  the  reproducing  a  mixed  body 
from  its  afhes  an  ait  to  which  many  have  pretended,, 
as  to  reproduce  plants,  &c.  from  their  afhes. 

RETAIL,  In  commerce,  is  the  felling  of  goods  la 
fmall  parcels,  in  oppofition  to  wholefale.    See  Com- 

J>1  E  R  C  E  • 

RETAINER,  a  fervant  who  does  not  continually 
dwell  In  the  houfe  of  his  mailer,  but  only  attends  up- 
on fpccial  occafions. 

RETAINING  fee,  the  firft  fee  given  to  a  ferjeant 
or  counfellor  at  law,  in  order  to  make  him  fure,  and 
prevent  his  pleading  on  the  contrary  fide. 

RETALIATION,  among  civilians,  the  ad  of  re- 
turning like  for  hke.  ^    .  . 

RETARDATION,  In  phyfies,  the  aa  of  duni- 
ni^hing  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  See  Gunnery, 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  and  Projectiles. 


RETE  MiRABiLE,  In  anatomy,  a  fmall  plexus^  or  net-  Kef 
work  of  veffels  in  the  brain,  furrounding  the  pituitary  j^^^.V 

gland.  u_  

RETENTION  Is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be,  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  It  keeps  or  retains  thofe 
limple  Ideas  it  has  once  received,  by  fenfation  or  reflec- 
tion.   See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  li. 

Retention  is  alfo  ufed,  in  medicine,  &c.  for  the 
ftate  of  contraaion  In  the  folids  or  vafcular  parts  of  the 
body,  which  makes  them  hold  faft  their  proper  con- 
tents. In  this  fenfe,  retention  is  oppofed  to  evacua- 
tion and  excretion. 

RETICULAR  body  (corpus  rehculare)y  in  anato- 
my, a  very  fine  membrane,  perforated,  in  the  manner  of 
a  net,  with  a  multitude  of  foramina.  It  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  cuticle;  and  when  that  is  feparated 
from  the  cutis,  whether  by  art  or  accident,  this  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  is  fcarce  poffible  to  be  parted  from 
it,  feeming  rather  to  be  its  inner  fuperficies  than  a 
diftina  fubftanee.  In  regard  to  this,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  firft,  the  places  in  which  it  is  found,  being  all 
thofe  in  which  the  fenfe  of  feeling  Is  moft  acute,  as  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  extremities  of  the  fingers, 
and  on  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The  tongue,  however,  is 
the  part  where  It  is  moil  accurately  to  be  obferved  ;  it 
is  more  eafily  diftinguifhable  there  than  anywhere  elfe,. 
and  its  nature  and  flruaure  are  moft  evidently  feea 
there. 

Its  colour  in  the  Europeans  is  white  ;  but  in  the  ne- 
groes and  other  black  nations  It  is  black  ;  in  the  tawny> 
it  is  yellowifti:  the  flcin  Itfelfin  both  is  white;  awd  the 
blacknefs  and  yellownefs  depend  altogether  on  the  co-. 
lour  of  this  membrane. 

The  ufes  of  the  corpus  reticnlarc  are  to  prcferve  the 
ftruaure  of  the  other  parts  of  the  integuments,  and 
keep  them  In  their  determinate  forai  and  fituation.  Its; 
apertures  give  paffage  to  the  hairs  and  fweat  through 
the  papilla;  and  excrctoiy  duas  of  the  Ikin  :  it  retains, 
thefe  in  a  certain  and  determinate  order,  that  they  can- 
not be  removed  ont  of  their  places,  and  has  fome 
{hare  In  preferving  the  foftnefs  of  the  papillss,  which 
renders  them  fit  for  the  fenfe  of  feeHng.  See  Anato- 
my, n^  83. 

Reticulum,  Is-  a  Latin  word,  fignifying  a  ViUle  or 
cnfhng  net.  It  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  conftrii6\Ing  their  buildings.  In  the  city 
of  Salino  (fee  Salino)  are  ftlll  to  be  feen  remains  of 
fome  walls,  evidently  of  Roman  origin  from  the  reticu- 
lum. This  ftruaure  confifts  of  fmall  pieces  of  baked 
earth  cut  lozengewlfe,  and  difpofed  with  great  regularity 
on  the  angles,  fo  as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
cut  diamonds  ;  and  was  called  reticular,  from  its  refem- 
blaace  to  fiftiiiig-nets.  The  Romans  always  concealed 
it  under  a  regular  coating  of  other  matter  ;  and  Mr 
Houel  Informs  us,  that  this  v/as  the  only^  fpeclmen  oi:' 
it  which  he  faw  in  all  his  travels  through  Sicily,  Malta,, 
and  Liparl.  It  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  bath.s, 

which. 


(a)  The  French  convention,  whofe  principles  are  equally  new,  daring,  and  dearuaive  of  all  that  is  decent 
or  of  good  report,  have  decided  this  queftion  in  a  very  fummary  way,  by  decreeing  death  to  be  an  eternal  lleep ; 
a  decree  equally  abfurd  in  itfelf  and  fatal  in  its  confequences.  Since  this  article  went  to  the  preis,  however,  we 
have  karned,  from  the  moft  refpeaable  authority,  that  wild  and  abfurd  as  the  opinion  is,  it  has  been  mdultnoully 
propasrated  in  this  country,  and  that  in  fome  places  It  has  gained  ground.  The  confequences  ot  this,  were  it  to 
become  aeneral,  muft  Indeed  be  baneful  beyond  all  conception ;  and  we  ihall  afterwards  take  occalion  to  expofe  the 
opinion  and  its  nefarious  confequences  at  greater  length  than  it  Is  now  poSlble  to  do  m  this  place.  See  i  heolog  y  . 
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mo-  whfch  have  been  built  for  the  convenience  of  fea-bath- 
ing. 

RETIMO,  th  e  ancient' RL'Uymma  of  Stephen  the 
geographer,  and  called  by  Ptolemy  Rbiiymna,  is  a  fine 
city,  lying  at  one  end  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  the 
north  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Candia.  It  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  containing  fcarce  6opo  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  a  bi- 
ihop's  fee,  and  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel, 
where  a  bafhaw  refides.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1647,  and  has  been  in  their  hands  ever  fince.  It  is  about 
45  miles  from  Candia.  E.  Long.  24.  45.  N.Lat.  35.  22. 

The  citadel,  which  Hands  on  a  rock  jutting  out  into 
the  fea,  would  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
were  it  not  fituated  at  the  foot  of  an  high  hill,  from 
which  it  might  be  cannonaded  with  great  advantage. 
The  harbour  is  now  almoil  filled  with  fand,  and  is  no 
longer  acccffible  to  ihipping  ;  nor  do  the  Turks  in  any 
meafure  oppofe  the  ravages  of  time,  but  behold  with  a 
carelefs  eye  the  moft  valuable  works  in  a  ftate  of  ruin. 
The  French  had  formerly  a  vice-conful  at  Retimo,  to 
which  (hips  ufed  to  repair  for  cargoes  of  oil ;  but  they 
have  been  long  unable  to  get  into  the  harbour  :  to  re- 
pair which,  however,  and  to  revive  the  commerce  of 
Retimo,  would  be  a  moft  ufeful  attempt.  The  plains 
around  the  city  abound  in  a  variety  of  produftions. 
Great  quantities  of  oil,  cotton,  faffron,  and  wax,  are 
produced  here  ;  and  fhey  would  be  produced  in  ftill 
greater  quantities  if  the  inhabitants  could  export  their 
coiTimoditles.  The  gardens  of  Retimo  bear  the  beft 
fruits  in  the  ifland ;  excellent  pomegranates,  almonds, 
piftacho  nuts,  and  oranges.  The  apricot-tree,  bearing 
the  michmich,  the  juice  of  which  is  fo  delicious,  and  its 
flavour  fo  exquihte,  is  found  here.  It  is  a  kind  of 
early  peach,  but  fmallcr  and  more  juicy,  than  thofe  of 
France. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  tha  expaniion  of  the  optic 
nerves  over  the  bt)ttom  of  the  eye,  where  the  fenfe  of 
vifion  is  firft  received.  See  Anatomy,  rr- 142.  and 
Optics  f Index)  at  Eye  and  Vifion. 

RETINUE,  the  attendants  or  followers  of  a  prince 
or  perfon  of  quaUty,  chiefly  in  a  journey. 

RETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  retrench- 
ment made  in  the  body  of  a  baftion,  or  other  work, 
which  is  to  be  difputed,  inch  by  inch,  after  the  defences 
are  difmantled.  It  ufually  confifts  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  re-entering  angle.  When  a  breach  is  made  in 
a  baftion,  the  enemy  may  alfo  make  a  rctirade  or  new 
forti^cation  behind  it. 

RE7TREMENT,  means  a  private  way  of  life  or  a 
nox.  fecret  habitation.  "  Few  (fays  an  elegant  writer)  arc 
able  to  bear  folitude  ;  and  though  retirement  is  the  of- 
tenfible  objeft  of  the  greater  part,  yet,  when  they  are 
enabled  by  fuccefs  to  retire,  they  feel  themfelves  un- 
happy. Peculiar  powers  and  elegance  of  mind  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  enable  us  to  draw  all  our  refources  from  our- 
felves.  In  a  remote  and  folitary  village  the  mind  muft 
be  internally  aftive  in  r.  great  degree,  or  it  will  be  mi- 
ferable  for  want  of  employment.  But  in  great  and 
populous  cities,  even  while  it  is  paffive,  it  will  be  con- 
ftantly  amufed.  It  is  impoffible  to  walk  the  ftreets 
^vithout  finding  the  attention  powerfully  folicited  on 
fvery  fide.  ^  No  exertion  is  neceffary.  Objefts  pour 
themfeives  into  the  fenfes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prevent  their  admittance.  But,  in.  retirement,  there 
jiiuft  be  a  fpirit  of  philofophy  and  a  ilore  of  ieaining, 
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or  elfe  the  fancied  fcenes  of  blifs  will  vanidi  like  the  co-  Reforc, 
lours  of  the  rainbow.    Poor  Cowley  might  be  faid  to  ^^-etrafts. 
be  melancholy  mad.    He  languifhed  fo°  folitude,  and         '  '  ' 
wiihed  to  hide  himfelf  in  the  wilds  of  America.  But, 
alas  !  he  was  not  able  to  fupport  the  folitude  of  a  coun- 
try  village  within  a  few  miks  of  the  metropolis ! 

"  With  a  virtuous  and  cheerful  family,  with  a  fc\v~ 
faithful  and  good-humoured  friends,  with  a  well-feleot- 
ed  colleftion  of  elegant  books,  and  with  a  competency, 
one  may  enjoy  comforts  even  in  the  defcrted  village,- 
which  the  city,  with  all  its  diverfions,  cannot  fupply.'-' 

RETORT,  in  chemiftry,  an  oblong  or  globular  vef- 
fel  with  its  neck  bent,  proper  for  diftillation.  See  Che- 
mistry, n"  576. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Lon-  • 
don  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  p.  96.  we 
find  a  paper  containing  a  method  for  preventing  ftone 
retorts  from  breaking ;  or  flopping  them  when  crack- 
ed, during  any  chemical  operation,  without  lofing  any 
of  the  contained  fubjed,  "  I  have  always  found  it  ne- 
ceffary (fays  the  writer)  to  ufe  a  previous  coating  for 
filling  up  the  interftices  of  the  earth  or  ftone,  which  is  - 
made  by  diffolving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  folution  as  much  fla- 
ked lime  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  pafte ;  this,  with  a 
common  painter's  brufli,  may  be  fpread  over  feveral  re- 
torts, which  when  dry  are  then  ready  for  the  proper 
preferving  coating.  The  intention  of  this  firft  coating 
is,  that  the  fubftarjces  thu:j  fpread  over,  readily  vitrify- 
ing in  the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  diftiUing  matters  from 
pervading  the  retort,  but  does  in  nowife  prevent  it  from 
cracking. 

"  Whenever  I  want  to  afe  any  of  the  above  coated 
retorts ;  after  I  have  charged  them  with  the  fubftance 
to  be  diftilled,  i  prepare  a  thin  pafte,  made  with  com-- 
mon  hnfeed  oil  and  flaked  lime  well  mixed,  and  perfeA- 
ly  plaftic,  that  it  may  be  eaiily  fpread :  with  this  let  ■ 
the  retorts  be  covered  all  over  except  that  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  to  be  inferted  into  the  receiver  ;  this  is 
readily  done  with  a  painter's  brufh :  the  coating  will ' 
be  fufliciently  dry  in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  will  then 
be  fit  lor  ufe.    With  this  coating  I  have  for  fevend 
years  worked  my  ftone  retorts,  without  any  danger  of 
their  breaking,  and  have  frequently  ufed  the  fame  re- 
tort four  or  five  times  ;  obferving  particularly  to  coat  •  - 
it  over  with  the  laft  mentioned  compofition  everr  time' 
it  is  charged  with  frefli  materials:  Before  I  made  ufe 
of  this  expedient,  it  was  an  even  chance,  ia  conducing 
operations  in  ftone  and  earthen  retorts,,  whether  they ' 
did  not  ci-ack  every  time  ;  by  which  means  great  lofs 
has  been  fidlained.    if  at  any  time  during  the  opera- 
tion the  retoi-ts  ftiould  crack,  fpread  fome  of  the  oil* 
compofition  thick  on  the  part,  and  fprinkle  fome  pow- 
der of  flacked  lime  on  it,  and  it  immediately  flops  the 
fifl'ure,  and  prevents  any  of  the  dittilling  matter  from 
pervading ;  even  that  fubtile  penetrating  fubftance  the 
folid  phofphorus  will  not  penetrate  through  it.    It  may 
be  applied  without  any  danger,  even  when  the  retort  is  : 
i-ed  hot  ;  and  when  it  is  made  a  little  ftitf'er,  is  more 
proper  for  luting  veflels  than  any  other  I  ever  have 
tried  ;  becaufe  if  properly  mixed  it  will  never  crack, 
nor  will  it  indurate  fo  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  the 
necks  of  the  veffeU  when  taken  off"." 

RETRACTS,  among  horfemen,  pricks  In  a  hone's 
feet,  arifuig  from  the  fault  of  the  farrier  in  driving-  naib 
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Be^feat  that  are  weak,  or  in  driving  them  ill-pointed,  or  other- 
wife  gmiis. 

RETREAT,  In  a  military  fenfe.  An  army  or  body 
of  men  are  fald  to  retreat  when  they  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy,  or  are  retiring  from  the  ground  they 
occupied  :  hence  every  march  in  withdrawing  from  the 
enemy  is  called  a  retreat. 

That  which  is  done  in  fight  of  an  aflive  enemy,  who 
purfues  M'ith  a  fuperior  force,  is  the  moft  important  part 
of  the  fubjeft ;  and  is,  with  reafon,  looked  upon  as  the 
glory  of  the  pi-ofefiion.  It  is  a  manoeuvre  the  moft  delicate, 
and  the  propereft  to  difplay  the  prudence,  genius,  cou- 
rage, and.addrefs,  of  an  officer  who  commands:  the  hifto- 
rians  of  all  ages  teftify  it  ;  and  hiftorians  have  never 
been  fo  lavifh  of  eulogiums  as  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
brilliant  retreats  of  our  heroes.  If  it  is  important,  it  is 
no  lefs  difficult  to  regulate,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  circumftances,  each  of  which  demands  different  prin- 
ciples, and  an  almolt  endlefs  detail.  Hence  a  good  re- 
treat is  efteemed,  by  expei'ienced  officers,  the  raafter- 
piece  of  a  general.  He  fliould  therefore  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fituation  of  the  country  _  through 
which  he  intends  to  make  it,  and  careful  that  nothing 
is  omitted  to  make  it  fafe  and  honourable.  See  War. 

Retreat,  is  alfo  a  beat  of  the  drum,  at  the  firing 
of  the  evening  gun  ;  at  which  the  drum-major,  with  all 
the  drums  of  the  battalion,  except  fuch  as  arc  upon  du- 
ty, beats  from  the  camp-colours  on  the  right  to  thofe 
on  the  left,  on  the  parade  of  encampment  :  the  drums 
of  all  the  guards  beat  alfo  ;  the  trumpets  at  the  fame 
time  founding  at  the  head  of  their  refpe&ive  troops. 
This  is  to  warn  the  foldiers  to  forbear  firing,  and  the 
centinels  to  challenge,  till  the  break  of  day  that  the 
reveille  is  beat.  The  retreat  islikewife  called  Jetting  the 
ivatch, 

RETRENCHMENT  literally  fignifies  fomething 
<"ut  off  or  taken  from  a  thing  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  the 
fame  with  fubtra6lion,  diminution,  &c. 

Retrenchment,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  kind  of 
work  raifed  to  cover  a  poft,  and  fortify  it  againft  the 
.enemy,  fuch  as  fafcines  loaded  with  earth,  gambions, 
barrels  of  earth,  fand-bags,  and  generally  all  things 
that  can  cover  the  men  and  ftop  the  enemy.  See  For- 
tification and  War. 

RETRIBUTION,  a  handfome  prefent,  gratuity, 
or  acknowledgment,  given  inftead  of  a  formal  falary  or 
hire,  to  perfons  employed  in  affairs  that  do  not  fo  im- 
mediately fall  under  eftimation,  nor  within  the  ordinaiy 
commerce  in  money. 

RETROMINGENTS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs 
or  divifion  of  animals,  whofe  charafteriltic  is,  that  they 
ilale  or  make  water  backwards,  both  male  and  female. 

RETURN  (rtturna  or  retorna),  in  law,  is  ufed  in 
divers  fenfes.  i .  Return  of  writs  by  fneriffs  and  bailiffs 
is  a  certificate  made  by  them  to  the  court,  of  what  they 
have  done  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  writ  di- 
recled  to  them.  This  is  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
writ  by  the  officer,  who  thus  fends  the  writ  back  to  the 
■  court  from  wlience  it  iffued,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
filed.  2.  Return  of  a  commiffion,  is  a  certificate  or 
anfwer  fent  to  the  court  from  whence  the  commiffion 
iffues,  concerning  what  has  been  done  by  the  commif- 
fioners.  3.  Returns,  or  days  in  bank,  are  certain  days 
in  each  term,  appointed  for  the  return  of  writs,  &c. 
Thus  fiillary  te<m  has  four  returns,  viz.  in  the  king's- 


bench,  on  the  day  next  after  the  o£ta:ve,  or  eighth  day 

after  Hiliar)'  day  :  on  the  day  liext  after  the  fifteenth 
day  from  St  Hillar)-;  on  the  day  after  purification;  and 
on  the  next  after  the  oftave  of  the  purification.  In 
the  common  pleas,  in  eight  days  of  St  Hillary  :  from 
the  day  of  St  Hillary,  in  fifteen  days :  on  the  day  af~ 
ter  the  purification  :  in  eight  days  of  the  purification. 
Eailer  term  has  five  returns,  viz.  in  the  king's-bench, 
on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Eafter  : 
on  the  day  next  after  the  three  weeks  from  Eafter  :  on 
the  day  next  after  one  month  from  Eafter  :  on  the  day 
next  after  five  weeks  from  Eafter:  and  on  the  day  next 
after  the  day  following  afcenfion-day.    In  the  common 
pleas,  in  fifteen  days  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  :  in  three 
weeks  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  :  in  one  month  from 
Eafter  day :  in  five  weeks  from  Eafter  day :  on  the 
day  after  the  afcenfion-day.    Trinity  term  has  four  re- 
turns, viz.  on  the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
Trinity:  on  the  day  following  the  eighth 'day  after  Tri- 
nity :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Tri- 
nity :  on  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from  Trinity. 
In  the  common  pleas,  on  the  day  after  Trinity  :  in 
eight  days  of  Trinity:  in  fifteen  days  from  Trinity  :  in 
three  weeks  from  Trinity.    Michaelmas  term  has  fix 
returns,  viz.  on  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from 
St  Michael :  on  the  day  next  after  one  month  of  St 
Michael :  on  the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
All- fouls  :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fecond  day  after 
St  Martin :  on  the  day  following  the  oftave  of  St 
Martin  :  on  the  day  next  after  fifteen  days  of  St  Mar- 
tin.   In  the  common  pleas,  in  three  weeks  from  St 
Michael :  in  one  month  from  St  Michael :  on  the  day 
after  AU-fouls  :  on  the  day  after  St  Martin  :  on  the 
oftave  of  St  Martin :  in  fifteen  days  from  St  Martin. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  the  king's-bench,  all 
returns  are  to  be  made  on  fome  particular  day  of  the 
week  in  each  term,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  writs  out  of  that  court  returnable  on  a  non-judicial 
day  ;  fuch  as  Sunday,  and  All-faints,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  the  purification  in  Hillary,  the  afcenfion  in  Eaf- 
ter, and  Midfummer-day,  except  it  fhould  fall  on  the 
firft  day  of  Trinity  term. 

Returns,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  of  various  forts, 
but  all  tending  to  explain  the  ftate  of  the  army,  regi- 
ment, or  company  ;  namely,  how  many  capable  of  do- 
ing duty,  on  duty,  fick  in  quarters,  barracks,  infirmary, 
or  hofpital  ;  prifoners,  abfent  with  or  without  leave  ; 
total  effedlive  ;  wanting  to  complete  the  eftablifhment, 
&c. 

RETUSARI,  an  ifland  in  Ruffia,  is  a  long  flip  of 
land,  or  rather  fand,  through  the  middle  of  which  runs 
a  ridge  of  granite.  It  is  20  miles  from  Peterfburg  hy^^J/^'^  " 
water,  four  from  the  fhore  of  Ingria,  and  nine  from  the 
coaft  of  Carelia.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  was  overfpread  with  firs  and  pines  when  Pe- 
ter firft  conquered  it  from  the  Swedes.  It  contains  at 
prefent  about  30,000  inhabitants,  including  the  failors 
and  garrifon,  the  former  of  whom  amount  to  about 
12,000,  the  latter  to  1500  men.  The  ifland  affords  a 
fmall  quantity  of  pafture,  produces  vegetables,  and  a  few 
fruits,  fuch  as  apples,  currants,  goofeberries,  and  ftraw- 
berries,  which  thrive  in  this  northern  climate. 

RETZ  (Cardinal  de).    See  Gondi. 

RETZIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  and 
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tllnger  to  the  29th  natural  ovdfr,  Gamtanacea. 

jl  ,     is  Lilocular,  the  corolla  cylindrical,  and  villous  without: 
•elation,        n-         1  •£  1 
the  uigma  bind. 

REUTIjINGEN,  a  handfome,  free,  and  Imperial 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg  ;  feated  In  a  plain  on  the  river  Efchez, 
near  the  Neckar,  adorned  with  handfoine  public  build- 
ings, and  has  a  well  frequented  college.  E.  Long.  9. 
10.  N.  Lat.  48.  3  r. 

REVE,  Reeve,  or  Greve,  the  bailifF  of  a  franchife, 
or  manor,  thus  called,  efpeclally  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land.   Hence  fhire-reeve,  fheriff,  port-greve,  &c. 

REVEILLE,  a  beat  of  drum  about  break  of  day, 
to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  foldlers  to  arlfe, 
and  that  the  fentries  are  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVEL,  a  port  town  of  Livonia,  fituated  at  the 
fouth  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Finland,  partly  in  a  plain 
and  partly  on  a  mountain  ;  133  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pe- 
terfburg,  and  85  fouth-eaft  of  Abo.  It  Is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  holds  two  ^Irs  yearly,  which  are  vi- 
fited  by  merchants  from  all  countries,  but  particularly 
by  thofe  of  England  and  Holland.  It  Is  a  ilrong  and 
a  rich  place,  with  a  capital  harbour.  It  Is  furrounded 
with  high  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  defended -by  a 
caftle  and  ftout  baftions.  It  was  confirmed  to  the 
Swedes  at  the  peace  of  Ollva,  conquered  by  Peter  the 
Great  In  17 10,  and  ceded  to  Ruffia  In  1721.  The 
conqueft  of  it  was  again  attempted  by  the  Swedes  in 
1790.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  with  the  Swedlfh 
fleet,  attempted  to  carry  the  harbour  ;  but  after  an  ob- 
ftlnate  engagement  with  the  Ruffian  fleet,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  give  It  up  ;  but  it  wj^s  but  for  a  very  fhort 
while.  He  retired  about  i  o  leagues  from  the  liarbour, 
to  repair  the  damage  his  fleet  had  fuftained,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  fecond  attack  before  any  relief  could  be  af- 
forded to  the  Ruffian  fleet.  As  foon  as  he  had  refitted, 
he  failed  for  the  harbour,  at  a  league  diftant  from 
which  the  Ruffian  fleet  was  difcovered,  ready  to  difpute 
with  the  Swedes  the  entrance.  Upon  a  council  being 
held  by  the  Duke,  It  was  refolved  to  attack  the  Ruf- 
fians ;  and  the  fignals  being  given,  the  fleet  bore  down 
for  the  attacic,  which  was  maintained  for  near  fix  hours 
with  the  utmoft  fury  :  at  length  the  Swedes  broke  the 
Ruffian  line,  which  threw  them  Into  much  confufion  ; 
when  the  Swedes,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  general 
confufion  Into  which  the  Ruffians  were  thrown,  follow- 
ed them  with  their  whole  force  into  the  harbour,  where 
the  conflift  and  carnage  were  dreadful  on  both  fides, 
though  the  Swedes  certainly  had  the  worft  of  it ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  ikill  and  bravery  is  indifputable. 

This  valuable  place  was  again  confirmed  to  Ruf- 
fia by  the  peace.  The  government  of  Revel  or  Ell- 
honia  is  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
containing  five  diftrifts.     i.  Revel,  on  the  Baltic  fea. 

2.  Baltic-port,  about  40  verlts  wefl:ward  from  Revel. 

3.  Habfal,  or  Hapfal,  a  maritime  town.  4.  WellFen- 
Itein,  on  the  rivultt  Saida,  about  80  verfts  from  Revel. 
5.  Wefenberg,  about  100  vertts  from  P.evel,  at  about 
an  equal  diftance  from  that  town  and  Narva. 

REVELATION,  the  aft  of  revealinz,  or  making 
a  thing  public  that  was  before  unknown  ;  it  is  alfo  ufcd 
for  the  difcoverles  made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and 
by  them  to  the  world  ;  and  more  particularly  for  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament.    See  Bible, 
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The  capfule   Christianity,  Miracle,  Religion,  and  THEOto.R-«^'«'a'ion, 

GY.   V— ~^ 

The  principal  tefts  of  the  truth  of  any  revelation, 
are  the  tendency  of  its  praftlcal  doftrlnes  ;  its  confiften- 
cy  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  known  attributes  of  God  ; 
and  fome  fatisfaftory  evidence  that  it  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  a  human  fouree. 

Before  any  man  can  receive  a  wntten  book  as  a  re- 
velation from  God,  he  muft  be  convinced  that  God  ex- 
ifts,  and  that  he  is  poffelTed  of  almighty  power,  infinite 
wifdom,  and  perfeft  juftice.     Now  fliould  a  book 
teaching  abfurd  or  immoral  doftrlnes  (as  many  chapters 
of  the  Koran  do,  and  as  all  the  traditionary  fyftems 
of  Paganifm  did),  pretend  to  be  revealed  by  a  God  of 
wifdom  and  juftice,  we  may  fafely  reje6l  its  pretenfiona 
without  farther  examination  than  what  is  neceffary  to 
fatlsfy  us  that  we  have  not  mifunderftood  its  doftrinc. 
Should  a  book  claiming  this  high  origin,  enjoin  in  one 
part  of  it,  and  forbid  in  another,  the  fame  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  fame  circumftances,  we  may  rcjeft  it 
with  contempt  and  indignation  ;  becaufe  a  being  of  in- 
finite wifdom  can  never  aft  capriciouny  or  abfurdlv. 
Still,  however,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  how 
far  the  powers  of  men  may  reach  in  the  inveftlgation  or 
difcovery  of  ufeful  truth,  fome  farther  evidence  is  neceC 
fary  to  prove  a  doftrine  of  divine  origin,  than  its  mere 
confiftency  with  Itfelf,  and  with  the   principles  of 
morality ;  and  this  evidence  can  be  nothing  but  the 
power  of  working  miracles  exhibited  by  him  by  whom 
it  was  originally  revealed.   In  every  revelation  confirm- 
ed by  this  evidence,  many  doftrines  are  to  be  looked 
for  which  human  reafon  cannot  fully  comprehend  ;  and 
thefe  are  to  be  believed  on  the  teftlmony  of  God,  and 
fuffered  to  produce  their  praftical  confequences.  At 
this  kind  of  belief  the  flaallow  infidel  may  fmlle  con- 
temptuoufly  ;  but  it  has  place  in  arts  and  fciences  as 
well  as  In  religion.  Whoever  avails  himfelf  of  the  demon- 
fliratlons  of  Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  refpeftino- 
the  refiftance  of  fluids,  and  applies  their  conclufions  to 
the  art  of  fliip-buildlng,  is  as  implicit  a  believer,  if  he 
underftand  not  the  principles  of  fluxions,  as  any  Chri- 
ttlan  ;  and  yet  no  man  will  fay  that  his  faith  is  not  pro- 
duftive  of  important  praftical  confequences.    He  be- 
lieves, however,  in  man,  while  the  Chriftian  believes  in 
God;  and  therefore  he  cannot  pretend  that  his  faith  > 
refts  on  a  furer  foundation. 

Mr  Locke,  in  laying  down  the  diftinft  provinces  of 
reafon  and  faith,  obferves,  i .  That  the  fame  truths 
may  be  difcovered  by  revelation  which  are  difcover- 
able  to  us  by  reafon.  2.  That  no  revelation  can  be 
admitted  againft  the  clear  evidence  of  reafon.  cj.  That 
there  are  irumy  things  of  which  we  have  but  imper- 
feft  notions,  or  none  at  all ;  and  others,  of  whofe 
part,  prefent,  or  fuuire  exiftence,  by  the  natural  ufe 
of  our  faculties  we  cannot  have  the  lealt  knowledoe: 
and  thefe,  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  faculties, 
and  above  reafon,  when  revealed,  become  the  proper 
objeft  of  our  faith.  He  then  adds,  that  our  reafon 
is  not  injured  or  difturbed,  but  nffirted  and  improved, 
by  new  difcoveries  of  truth  coming  from  the  fountain 
of  knowledge.  Whatever  Ged  has  revealed  Is  certainly, 
true  ;  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation. or  not,  rea- 
fon muft  judge,  v>hich  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
rejeft  a  greater  evidence  to.  embrace  what  is  lefs  evU 
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dent.  There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  traditional 
revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  tlie  words  we  receive 
it,  and  the  fenfe  we  nnderiland  it,  fa  clear  and  fo  cer- 
tain as  that  of  the  principles  of  reafon  :  and,  there- 
fore, nothing  that  is  contrar)'-  to  the  clear  and  Wf- 
'Cvident  diilates  of  reafon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or 
affentcd  to  as  a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  reafon  has 
-nothing  to  do. 

Revelation  of  St  John.  See  Atocalyps'e. 

REVELS,  entertainments  of  dancing,  maflcing,  aft- 
■  ing  comedies,  farces,  &c-  anciently  very  frequent  in 
■■the  Inns  of  court  and  in  noblemens  houfes,  but  now 
-much  difufed.  The  officer  who  has  the  direction  of 
,  the  revels  at  court  is  called  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 

REVENGE,  means  the  return  of  injury  for  injury, 
•and  differs  materially  from  that  fudden  refentment  which 
rifes  in  the  mind  immediately  on  being  Injured  ;  which, 
•fo  far  from  being  culpable  when  reftralned  within  due 
bounds,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  feif-prefervation.  Re- 
venge, on  the  contrary,  is  a  cool  and  deliberate  wicked- 
•nefs,  and  is  often  executed  years  after  the  offence  was 
given ;  and  the  dcfire  of  it  is  generally  the  efFeft  of 
littlenefs,  weaknefs,  and  vice  ;  while,  to  do  right,  and 
to  fuffer  wrong,  is  an  argument  of  a  great  foul,  that 
fcorns  to  ftoop  to  fuggefted  revenges. 

Revenge  is  but  a  frailty  Incident 

To  craz'd  and  fickly  minds  ;  the  poor  content 

Of  little  fouls,  unable  to  furmount 

An  injury,  too  weak  to  bear  affront.  Dryden. 

Revenge  is  generally  the  concomitant  of  favage 
minds,  of  minds  implacable,  and  capable  of  the  mofl 
horrid  barbarities  ;  unable  to  fet  any  limits  to  their  dif- 
'pleafure,  they  can  confine  their  anger  within  no  bounds 
of  reafon. 

Cruel  revenge,  which  ftill  we  find 
The  weakefl  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 
Degenerous  paffion,  and  for  man  too  bafe, 
It  feats  its  empire  in  the  favage  race. 

Juvenal. 

The  Inflitutlon  of  law  prevents  the  execution  of  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  the  growth  of  civihzation  fhows  its 
impropriety.  Though  in  modern  times  a  fpecies  of  re- 
venge Is  fanftloned  by  what  is  called  the  law  of  honour, 
which  evades  the  law  of  the  land  indeed,  but  which  is 
equally  mean  and  difgraceful  as  the  other  kinds,  and  is 
of  confequences  equally  baneful.  See  Anger,  Duel- 
ling, and  Resentment. 

REVENUE,  the  annual  Income  a  perfon  receives 
from  the  rent  of  his  lands,  houfes,  intereft  of  money 
in  the  flocks,  &c. 

Royal  Refenue,  that  which  the  Britifh  conftitutlon 
hath  vefled  In  the  royal  perfon,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
idignity  and  maintain  his  power ;  being  a  portion 
which  each  fubjeft  contributes  of  his  property,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  remainder.  This  revenue  is  either  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary. 

I.  The  king's  ordinary  revenue  Is  fuch  as  has  ei- 
ther fubiilled  time  out  of  mind  in  the  crown.;  or  elfe 
has  been  granted  by  parliament,  by  way  of  purchafe 
or  exchange  for  fuch  of  the  king's  inherent  hereditary 
revenues  as  were  found  inconvenient  to  the  fubjeft. — 
In  faying  that  it  has  fubfifled  time  out  of  mind  in 
■jhe  .crown,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  kin^  is  at  pre- 


fent  in  the  aAual  poffefTion  of  the  whole  of  his  reve-  Rever 
nue.    Much  (nay  the  greateft  part)  of  it  is  at  this  day  """^v 
In  the  hands  of  fubjefts ;  to  whom  it  has  been  grant- 
ed out  from  time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England : 
which  has  rendered  the  crown  in  fome  meafure  depen- 
dent on  the  people  for  its  ordinary  fupport  and  fub- 
fiftence.    So  that  we  muft  be  obliged  to  recount,  as 
part  of  the  royal  revenue,  what  lords  of  manors  and  qI^^^, 
other  fubjefts  frequently  look  upon  to  be  their  own 
abfolute  rights  ;  becaufe  they  and  their  anceflors  are  and 
have  been  vefled  in  them  for  ages,  though  in  reality 
originally  derived  from  the  grants   of  our  ancient 
princes. 

1.  The  firft  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenues,  which 
may  be  taken  notice  of,  is  of  an  ecclefiaflical  kind  (as 
are  alfo  the  three  fucceeding  ones),  viz.  the  cuilody  of 
the  temporalities  of  bifhops.    See  Temporalities. 

2.  The  king  Is  entitled  to  a  corody,  as  the  law  calls 
It,  out  of  every  bifhopric  ;  that  is,  to  fend  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bifliop,  or  to  have  a 
penfion  allowed  him  till  the  bifhop  promotes  him  to  a 
benefice.  This  is  alfo  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  king,  as  founder  of  the  fee,  fince  he  had 
formerly  the  fame  corody  or  penfion  from  every  abbey 
or  priory  of  royal  foundation.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  now 
fallen  into  total  difufe  }  though  Sir  Matthew  Hale  fays, 
that  it  is  due  of  common  right,  and  that  no  prefcrip- 
tion  will  difcharge  it. 

3.  The  king  alfo  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  arl- 
fing  In  extraparochial  places :  though  perhaps  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  this  article,  as  well  as  the  laft,  can 
be  properly  reckoned  a  part  of  the  king's  own  royal 
revenue  ;  fince  a  corody  fupports  only  his  chaplains, 
and  thefe  extraparochial  tithes  are  held  under  an  Im- 
plied truft  that  the  king  will  diflribute  them  for  the 
good  of  the  clergy  in  general, 

4.  The  next  branch  confifls  in  the  firfl-frui/.s  and 
tenths  of  all  fplritual  preferments  in  the  kingdom.  See 
Tenths. 

5.  The  next  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
(which,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  branches,  is  of  a  lay 
or  temporal  nature)  confifls  in  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  Thefe  demefne  lands, 
terra  dominicales  regis,  being  either  the  fhare  referved 
to  the  crown  at  the  original  diflribtition  of  landed  pro- 
perty, or  fuch  as  came  to  it  afterwards  by  forfeitures 
or  other  means,  were  anciently  very  large  and  exten- 
five  ;  comprifing  divers  manors,  honours,  and  lord- 
flu'ps  ;  the  tenants  of  which  had  very  peculiar  privi. 
leges,  when  Ave  fpeak  of  the  tenure  in  ancient  demefne. 
At  prefent  they  are  contrafted  within  a  very  narrow 
compafs,  having  been  almofl  entirely  granted  away  to 
private  fubjefts.  This  has  occalioned  the  parliament 
frequently  to  interpofe  ;  and  particularly  after  King 
William  III.  had  greatly  impoverifhed  the  crown,  an 
aft  paffed,  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leafes  from  the 
crown  for  any  longer  term  than  31  years  or  three  lives, 
are  declared  to  be  void  ;•  except  with  regard  to  houfes,, 
which  may  be  granted  for  50  years.  And  no  rever- 
fionary  leafe  can  be  made,  lo  as  to  exceed,  together 
with  the  ellate  In  being,  the  fame  term  of  three  lives 
or  31  years  ;  that  is,  when  there  Is  a  fubfifting  leaie» 
of  which  there  are  20  years  flill  to  come,  the  king  can- 
not grant  a  future  intereft,  to  commence  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  former,  for  any  longer  terra  than  11 
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ne-  years.  The  tenant  muft  alfo  be  maae  liable  to  be 
punifhed  for  committing  wafte  ;  and  '  the  ufual  rent 
•  muft  be  referved,  or,  where  there  has  iifually  been  no 
rent,  one-third  of  the  clear  yearly  value.  The  misfor- 
"tune  is,  that  this  aft  was  made  too  late,  after  almoft 
every  valuable  poffeflion  of  the  crown  had  been  granted 
away  for  ever,  or  elfe  upon  very  long  leafes  ;  but  may 
be  of  benefit  to  pofterity,  when  thofe  leafes  come  to 
-txpire. 

6.  Hither  might  have  been  referred  the  advantages 
♦'hich  were  ufed  to  arife  to  the  king  from  the  profits 
of  his  military  tenures,  to  which  moft  lands  in  the 
kingdom  were  fubjeft,  till  the  ftatute  12  Car.  11.  c.  24. 
which  in  great  meafure  abolifhed  them  all.    Hither  al- 
fo might  have  been  referred  the  profitable  prerogative 
6f  purveyance  and  pre-emption  :  which  was  a  right  en- 
joyed by  the  crown  of  buying  up  provifions  and  other 
ftecelTaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the  king's  purveyors, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  royal  houfehold,  at  an  appralfed  va- 
luation, in  preference  to  all  others,  and  even  without 
confent  of  the  owner :  and  alfo  of  forcibly  impreffing 
the  carriages  and  horfes  of  the  fubjeft,  to  do  the  king's 
bufinefs  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of  tim- 
ber, baggage,  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient  to 
the  proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  fettled  price.  A 
prerogative  which  prevailed  pretty  generally  threugh- 
out  Europe  during  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
the  high  valuation  of  money  confequential  thereupon. 
In  thofe  early  times,  the  king's  houfehold  (as  well  as 
thofe  of  inferior  lords)  were  fupported  by  fpecific  ren- 
ders of  corn,  and  other  viftuals,  from  the  tenants  of 
the  refpeftive  demcfnes;  and  there  was  alfo  a  continual 
market  kept  at  the  palace-gate  to  furnifli  viands  for 
the  royal  ufe.    And  this  anfwered  allpurpofes,  in  thofe 
ages  of  fimplicity,  fo  long  as  the  king's  court  conti- 
nued in  any  certain  place.    But  when  it  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  (as  was  formerly 
very  frequently  done),  it  was  found  neceffary  to  fend 
purveyors  beforehand,  to  get  together  a  fufFicient  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  other  neceffaries  for  the  houfe- 
hold :  and,  left  the  unufual  demand  fhould  raife  them  to 
an  exorbitant  price,  the  powers  beforementioned  were 
vefted  in  thefe  purveyors  ;  who  in  procefs  of  time  very 
greatly  abufed  their  authority,  and  became  a  great  op- 
preffion  to  the  fubjedl,  though  of  little  advantage  to 
the  crown  ;  ready  money  in  open  market  (when  the 
royal  refidence  was  more  pemianent,  and  fpecie  began 
to  be  plenty)  being  found  upon  experience  to  be  the 
beft  proveditor  of  any.    Wherefore,  by  degrees,  the 
powers  of  purveyance  have  declined,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  our  own  :  and  particularly  were  abolifh- 
ed  in  Sweden  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century.    And,  with  us  in  England, 
having  fallen  into  difufe  during  the  fufpenfion  of  mo- 
rarchy.  King  Charles,  at  his  refloration,  confented,  by 
the  fame  ftatute,  to  refign  entirely  thofe  branches  of 
his  revenue  and  power :  and  the  parliament,  in  part  of 
recompenfe,  fettled  on  him,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors, 
for  ever,  the  hereditary  excife  of  i^d.  per  barrel  on  all 
beer  and  ale  fold  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  proportionable 
fum  for  certain  other  liquors.    So  that  this  hereditary 
rxcife  now  forms  the  fixth  branch  of  his  majefty's  or- 
dinary revenue. 

7 .  A  feventh  branch  might  alfo  be  computed  to  have 
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anfen  from  wme-IIcences ;  or  the  rents  payable  to  the  ReVsnue. 

crown  by  fuch  perfons  as  are  licenfed  to  fell  wine  by  ^ 

retail  throughout  Britain,  except  in  a  few  privileged 
places.  Thefe  were  firft  fettled  on  the  crown  by  the 
ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  25.  and,  together  with  the  he- 
reditary excife,  made  up  the  equivalent  in  value  for  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  the  prerogative  in  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tenures,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  and 
purveyance  :  but  this  revenue  was  aboliflied  by  the  fta- 
tute 30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  and  an  annual  fnm  of  upwards 
of  L.  7000  per  annum,  iftuing  out  of  the  new  ftamo- 
dutles  impofed  on  wine-licences,  was  fettled  on  the 
crown  in  its  ftead. 

8.  An  eighth  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
is  ufiially  reckoned  to  confift  in  the  profits  arifing  from 
his  forefts.  See  Forest.  Thefe  'confift  principally 
ui  the  amercements  or  fines  levied  for  offences  againfi: 
the  foreft-laws.  But  as  few,  if  any,  courts  of  this  kind 
for  levying  amercements  have  been  held  fince  1632, 
8  Char.  I.  and  as,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  court  by  our  hiftories  and  law-books, 
nobody  would  wifti  to  fee  them  again  revived,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  purfue  this  inquiry  any  farther. 

9.  The  profits  arifing  from  the  king's  ordinary  courts 
of  juftice  make  a  ninth  branch  of  his  revenue.  And 
thefe  confift  not  only  in  fines  impofed  upon  offenders^ 
forfeitures  of  recognizances,  and  amercements  levied 
upon  defaulters ;  but  alfo  in  certain  fees  due  to  the 
crown  in  a  variety  of  legal  matters,  as,  for  fetting  the 
great  feal  to  charters,  original  writs,  and  other  forenfic 
proceedings,  and  for  permitting  fines  to  be  levied  of 
lands  in  order  to  bar  entails,  or  otherwife  to  infure 
their  title.  ^  As  none  of  thefe  can  be  done  without  the 
immediate  intervention  of  the  king,  by  himfelf  or  his 
officers,  the  law  allows  him  certain  perquifites  and  pro- 
fits, as  a  recompenfe  for  the  trouble  he  undertakes  for 
tlie  public.  Thefe,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  been  al- 
moft all  granted  out  to  private  perfons,  or  elfe  appro- 
priated to  certain  particular  ufes :  fo  that,  thouo-li 
our  law  proceedings  are  ftill  loaded  with  their  pay- 
ment,  very  little  of  them  is  now  returned  into  the 
king's  exchequer ;  for  a  part  of  whofe  royal  mainte*- 
nance  they  were  originally  intended.  All  future  grants 
of  them,  however,  by  the  ftatute  1  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  7. 
are  to  endure  for  no  longer  time  than  the  prince's  life 
who  grants  them. 

10.  A  tenth  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue, 
faid  to  be  grounded  on  the  confideration  of  his  guard, 
ing  and  protefting  the  feas  from  pirates  and  robbers, 
is  the  right  to  royal  jijlo,  which  are  whale  andfturgeon: 
and  thefe,  when  either  thrown  aftiore,  or  caught  near 
the  coafts,  are  the  property  of  the  king,  on  account 
of  their  fuperior  excellence.  Indeed,  our  anceftors 
feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  right ;  it  being  the  prerogative  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  ; 
and  from  one  of  thefe  it  was  probably  derived  to  our 
princes. 

11.  Another  maritime  revenue,  and  founded  partly 
upon  the  fame  reafon,  is  that  of  shipwrecks.  See 
Wreck. 

12.  A  twelfth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  right 
to  mines,  has  its  original  from  the  king's  prerogative 
of  coinage,  in  order  to  fupply  hira  with  materials ;  and 
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fteveiiK-.  tberefdre  thofe  mines  which  are  properly  royal,  and  to 
V— '  which  the  king  is  entitled  when  found,  are  pnly  thole 
of  filver  and  gold.    See  Mine. 

1 3.  To  the  ^cxme  original  may  in  part  be  referred  the 
revenue  of  treafure-trove.    See  Tke.AsuRE-'Trove. 
■  14.  Waifs.    See  Waif. 
15.  Eftrays.    See  E stray. 

Befides  the  particular  reafons,  given  in  the  different 
articles,  why  the  king  fhould  have  the  feveral  revenues  ■ 
of  royal  fifh,  fhipwrecks,  treafure-trove,  waifs,^  and 
eftrays,  there  is  alfo  one  general  reafou  which  holds 
for  them  all ;  and  that  is,  becaufe  they  -axq  bona  vacan- 
tia, or  goods  in  which  no  one  elfe  can  claim  a  proper- 
ty.   And,  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  be- 
longed  to  the  hrft  occupant  01  finder ;  and  fo  contmued 
under  the  imperial  law.    But,  in  fettHng  the  modern 
conftitutions  of  moft  of  the  governments  in  Europe,  it 
was  thought  proper  (to  prevent  that  ftrife  and  conten- 
tion which  the  mere  title  of  occupancy  is  apt  to  create 
and  continue,  and  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  public 
authority  in  a  manner  the  leaft  burdenfome  to  indi- 
viduals)  that  thefe  rights  fhould  be  annexed  to  the  fu- 
preme  power  by  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  ftate.  And 
fo  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  as  Brafton  expreffes  it,  "  haec, 
*'  quffi  nullius  in  bonis  funt,  et  olim  fuerunt  inventoris 
*'  de  jure  naturali,  jam  eflRciuntur  principis  de  jure  gen- 
«  tium." 

16.  The  next  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
confifts  in  forfeitures  of  lands  and  goods  for  offences ; 
bona  confifcata,  as  they  are  called  by  the  civilians,  be- 
caufe they  belonged  to  the  Jifcus  or  imperial  treafury  ; 
or,  as  our  lawyers  term  ihcm,  forts  faSa,  that  is,  fuch 
whereof  the  property  is  gone  away  or  departed  from  the 
owner.  The  true  reafon  and  only  fubltantial  ground 
of  any  forfeiture  for  crimes,  confift  in  this  ;  that  all 
property  is  derived  from  fociety,  being  one  of  thofe 
civil  rights  which  are  conferred  upon  individuals,  in  ex- 
change^ for  that  degree  of  natural  freedom  which  every 
man  muft  facrihce  when  he  enters  into  foclal  communi- 
-  ties.  If,  therefore,  a  member  of  any  national  com- 
munity violates  the  fundamental  contraft  of  his  affocia- 
tion,  by  tranfgrefling  the  municipal  law,  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  fuch  privileges  as  he  claims  by  that  con- 
trad  ;  and  the  ftate  may  very  juftly  relume  that  por- 
tion of  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  the  laws 
have  before  affigned  him.  Hence,  in  every  offence  of 
an  atrocious  kind,  the  laws  of  England  have  exaded 
a  total  confifcation  of  the  moveables  or  perfonal  eftate  ; 
and,  in  many  cafes,  a  perpetual,  in  others  only  a  tem- 
porary, Ipfs  of  the  offender's  immoveables  or  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  have  vefted  them  both  in  the  king,  who  is 
the  perfon  fuppofcd  to  be  offended,  being  the  one  vi- 
fible  magiftrate  in  whom  the  majefty  of  the  public  re- 
fides.    See  Forfeiture  and  Deodand. 

1 7.  Another  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
arifes  from  efcheats  of  lands,  which  happen  upon  the 
defea  of  heirs  to  fucceed  to  the  inheritance ;  where- 
upon they  in  general  revert  to  and  veft  in  the  king, 
who  is  efteemed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  all  lands  in  the  kingdom. 

18.  The  laft  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue, 
confifts  in  the  cuftody  of  idiots,  from  whence  we  lhall 
be  naturally  led  to  coniider  alfo  the  cuftody  of  lunatics. 
See  Idiot  and  Lunatic. 

This  may  fuffice  for  a  fhort  view  of  the  king's  ordi^ 


nary  revenue,  or  the  proper  patrimony  of  the  crown  } 
which  was  very  large  formerly,  and  capable  of  being 
increafed  to  a  magnitude  truly  formidable  :  for  there 
are  very  few  cftates  in  the  kingdom  that  have  not,  at 
fome  period  or  other  fmce  the  Norman  conqueft,  been 
vtftedin  the  hands  of  the  king,  by  forfeiture,  efcheat, 
or  otherwife.  But,  fortunately  for  the  hberty  of  the 
fubjed,  this  hereditary  landed  revenue,  by  a  feries  of 
improvident  management,  is  funk  almoft  to  nothing  ; 
and  the  cafual  profits,  arifmg  from  the  other  branches 
of  the  cenfus  regalis,  are  likewife  almoft  all  of  them 
alienated  from  the  crown.  In  order  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  whicli,  we  are  now  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  new  methods  of  raifing  money,  unknown  ta  our  early 
anceftors  ;  which  methods  conftitute. 

II.  The  king's  extraordinary  revenue.  For,  the  pub- 
lic patrimony  being  got  into  the  hands  of  private  fub- 
jeds,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  private  contributions 
ftiould  fupply  the  public  fervice.    Which,  though  it 
may  perhaps  fall  harder  upon  fome  individuals,  whofe 
anceftors  have  had  ne  (hare  in  the  general  plunder, 
than  upon  others,  yet,  taking  the  nation  .throughout^ 
it  amounts  to  nearly  the  fame  ;  provided  the  gain  by 
the  extraordinary  ftiould  appear  to  be  no  greater  than 
the  lofs  by  the  ordinary  revenue.     And  perhaps,  if 
every  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  was  to  be  ilripped  of 
fuch  of  his  lands  as  were  formerly  the  property  of  the 
crown,  was  to  be  again  fubjeft  to  the  inconveniences 
of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  the  oppreffion  of  fo- 
reft-laws,  and  the  flavery  of 'feodal-tenures  ;  and  was 
to  refion  into  the  king's  hands  all  his  royal  franchiks 
of  waffs,  wrecks,  eftrays,  treafure-trove,  mines,  deo- 
dands,  forfeitures,  and  the  like  ;  he  would  find  him- 
felf  a  greater  lofer  than  by  paying  his  quota  to  fuch 
taxes  as  are  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  government. 
The  thing,  therefore,  to  be  wiflied  and  aimed  at  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  is  by  no  means  the  total  abolition  of 
taxes,  which  would  draw  after  it  very  pernicious  con- 
fequences,  and  the  very  fuppofition  of  which  is  the. 
height  of  political  abfurdlty.    For  as  the  true  idea  of 
government  and  magiftracy  will  be  found  to  confift  in 
this,  that  fome  few  men  are  deputed  by  many  others 
to  prefide  over  public  affairs,  fo  that  individuals  may 
the  better  be  enabled  to  attend  their  private  concerns  j 
it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  individuals  ftiould  be  bound 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  private  gains,  in  order 
to  fupport  that  government,  and  rev^'ard  that  magi- 
ftracy, which  proteds  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
refpedive  properties.    But  the  things  to  be  aimed  at 
are  wifdom  and  moderation,  not  only  in  granting,  but 
alfo  in  the  method  of  raifing,  the  neceffary  fiipplies  j 
by  contriving  to  do  both  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be 
moft  coducive  to  the  national  welfare,  and  at  the  lame^ 
time  moft  confiftent  with  economy  and  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjed;  who,  when  properly  taxed,  contributes 
only,  as  was  before  obferved,  fome  part  of  his  property 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  reft. 

Thefe  extaordinary  grants  arc  ufually  called  by  the 
fynonymous  names  of  aids;  fubJiJies,  ^nAfuppltes^ ;  and 
are  granted  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  par- 
hament  affembled.    See  Parliament  and  Tax. 

The  clear  nett  produce  of  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  revenue,  after  all  charges  of  colleding  and  ma- 
nagement paid,  amounted  in  the  year  1786  to  about 
L.  1 5,397,000  Sterling,  while  the  expenditure  was. 

found 
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■t'p.  Found  to  be  about  I.,.  14,477,000,    How  thefe  immenfe  million),  if  they  did  not  arife  annually  to  L.  800,000,  Revenue, 

fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  conlidered.  And  this  the  parliament  engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But  

is,  firil  and  principally,  to  the  paynnient  of  the  intereft  of  his  prefent  majefty  having,  foon  after  his  acceflion,  fpon- 

tle  national  debt.    -See  National  Debt  and  Funds.  taneoufly  figqified  his  confent  that  his  own  hereditary 

The  refpeftive  produces  of  die  feveral  taxes  were  revenues  might  be  fo  difpofed  of  as  might  beil  conduce 

originally  feparate  and  diflinft  funds  ;  being  fecurities  to  the  utility  and  fatisfadtion  of  the  public,  and  having 

for  tlie  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  and  for  gracioufly  accepted  a  limited  fum,  the  faid  hereditary 

them  only.     But  at  laft  it  became  neceffary,  in  order  and  other  revenues  are  now  carried  into,  and  made  a 

to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce  part  of,  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and  the  aggregate  fund 

the  number  of  thef«  feparate  funds,  by  uniting  and  is  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity  to 

blending  them  together;  fuperadding  the  faith  of  par-  the  crown.    The  limited  annuity  accepted  by  his  pre- 

liament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.    So  that  fent  majefty  was  at  firll  L.  800,000,  but  it  has  been 

there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account,  fince  augmented  to  L.  900,000.     The  expences  them- 

the  aggregate  fimd,  and  the  general  fund,  fo  called  from  felves,  being  put  under  the  fame  care  and  management 

fuch  union  and.  addition  ;  and  the  South-Sea  fund,  be-  as  the  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  produce 

ing  the  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  more,  and  are  better  collefted  than  heretofore  ;  and  the 

intereft  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt  as  was  ad  van-  public  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  L.  100,000  per  annum 

'  ced  by  that  company  and  its  annuitants.    Whereby  the  by  this  difinterefted  bounty  of  his  majefty. 

feparate  funds,  which  were  thus  united,  are  btcome  The  fmking  fund,  though  long  talked  of  as  the  laft 

>cnutual  fecurities  for  each  other;  and  the  whole  produce  refource  of  the  nation,  proved  very  inadequate  to  the 

of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereft  or  purpofe  for  which  it  was  eftablifhed.    Minifters  found 

annuities  as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  diftinft  pretences  for  diverting  it  into  other  channels  ;  and  the 

fund  :  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  en-  diminution  of  the  national  debt  proceeded  flowly  during 

gaged  to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies.  the  intervals  of  peace,  whilft  each  fucceeding  war  irv 

The  cuitoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to  creafed  it  with  great  rapidity.    To  remedy  this  evil, 

fupport  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies,  upon  and  reftore  the  public  credit,  to  which  the  late  war  had 

exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  muft  necefTarily  given  a  confiderable  ftiock,  Mr  Pitt  conceived  a  plan  for 

fee  of  a  very  uncertain  amount ;  but  they  have  always  diminifiiing  the  debt  by  a  fund,  which  fliould  be  rendered 

been  confiderably  more  than  was  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  unahenable  to  any  other  purpofe.    In  the  fefiion  1 786, 

charge  upon  them.    The  furplufles,  therefore,  of  the  he  moved  that  the  annual  furplus  of  the  revenue  above 

three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and  the  expenditure  fbould  be  raifed,  by  additional  taxes, 

^outh-Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  intereft  and  an-  from  L.  900,000  to  one  million  Sterling,  and  that  cer- 

nuities  charged  upon  them,  are  direded  by  ftatute  tain  commiffioners  fliould  be  vefted  with  the  full  power 

'  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7^  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend  of  difpofing  of  this  fum  in  the  purchafe  of  ftock  (fee 

the  difpofition  of  paiiiament ;  and  are  ufually  denomi-  Funds),  for  the  pubHc,  in  their  own  names.  Thefe 

■nated  the  fmking  fund,  becaufe  originally  deftined  to  fink  commiffioners  ftiould  receive  the  annual  million  by  quar- 

and  lower  the  national  debt.    To  this  have  been  fince  terly  payments  of  L.  250,000,  to  be  ilTued  out  of  the 

«dded  many  other  entire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequent  exchequer  before  any  other  money,  except'  the  intereft 

years  ;  and  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  of  the  national  debt  itfelf ;  by  thefe  provifions,  thi 

on  their  refpeftive  credits  is  charged  on,  and  payable  fund  v,'ould  be  fecured,  and  no  deficiencies  in  the  na- 

out  of,  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund.    However,  tional  revenues  could  affett  it,  but  fuch  muft  be  fepa^ 

the  nett  furpluftes  and  favings,  after  all  deduftions  lately  provided  for  by  parliament. 

paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  confiderable  fum.   For  The  accumulated  compound  intereft  on  a  million 

as  the  intereft  on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  feveral  yearly,  together  with  the  annuities  that  would  fall  into 

times  reduced  (by  the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  who  that  fund,  would,  he  faid,  in  28  years  amount  to  fuch 

liad  their  option  either  to  lower  their  intereft  or  be  a  fum  as  would  leave  a  furplus  of  four  millions  annually, 

.paid  their  principal),  the  favings  from  the  appropriated  to  be  applied,  if  neceffary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

revenues  muft  needs  be  extremely  large.  ftate.    In  appointing  the  commiflioners,  he  fhould,  he 

But,  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the  faid,  endeavour  to  choofe  perfons  of  fuch  weight  and  ' 

furpluffes  whereof  are  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that  charadter  as  correfponded  with  the  importance  of  the 

form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  appHed  to  diminifh  the  commifTion  they  were  to  execute.    The  fpcaker  of  the 

/  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  ftands  mo'tgaged  by  houfe  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

parliament  to  raife  an  annual  fum  for  the  maintenance  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  the  governor  and  deputy  gover- 

'<5f  the  king's  houfchold  and  the  civil  lift.    For  this  nor  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  accountant-gene- 

purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of  certain  ral  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  were  perfons  who, 

branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  poft-office,  the  from  their  feveral  fituatiens,  he  fhould  think  highly 

'duty  on  wine-hcences,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining  proper  to  be  of  the  number. 

■crown-lands,  the  profits  arifing  from  courts  of  juftice.  To  the  principle  of  this  bill  no  objection  was  made, 

(which  articles  include  all  the  hereditary  revenues  oif  though  feveral  fpecious  but  ill-founded  ones  were  urged 

the  crown),  and  alfo  a  clear  anoiuity  of  L.  120,000  in  againft  the  fufSciency  of  the  mode  which  the  chancellor 

inoney,  were  fettled  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fup-  of  the  exchequer  had  adopted  for  the  accomphftiment 

port  of  his  majeity's  houfehold,  and  the  honour  and  of  fo  great  and  fo  defirable  an  end.    He  had  m.ade  it 

dignity  of  the  crown.    And,  as  the  amount  of  thefe  a  claufe  in  his  bill,  that  the  accumulating  miUion  fhould 

feveral  branches  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  laft  reign  never  be  appHed  but  to  the  purchafe  of  lock.   To  this 

they  were  computed  to  havdjfemetiraes  raifed  almoft  a  claufe  Mr  Fox  objeded,  and  moved  that  the  commif- 

T  2  fionerf- 
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Revenue  {ioners  therein  named  fliould  be  impowered  to  accept  fo 
II  ,     much  of  any  future  loan  as  they  fhould  have  cafh'  be- 
Reverie.  longing  to  the  public  to  pay  for.    This,  he  hid,  would 
^""y^  relieve'  that  diftrefs  the  country  would  otherwife  be  un- 
der, when,  on  account  of  a  war,  it  might  be  neceffary 
to  raife  a  new  loan  :  whenever  that  {hould  be  the  cafe, 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  minlfter  fhould  not  only  raife 
taxes  fuffioiently  produftive  to  pay  tlie  intereft  of  the- 
loan,  but  alfo  fufficicnt  to  make  good  to  the  finking, 
fund  whatfoever  had  been  taken  from  it. 

If,  therefore,  for  inftance,  at  auy  future  period  a  loan 
of  fix  millions  was  propofed,  and  there  was  at  that  time 
one  million  in  the  hands  of  the  comraiffioners,  in  fuch 
cafe  they  fhould  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  and  the 
tonus  or  douceur  thereupon  fliould  be  received  by  them 
for  the  public.  Thus  government  would  only  have  five 
milliens  to  borrow  inflead  of  fix  ;  and  from  fueh  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  he  faid,  it  was  evident  great  benefit 
would  arife  to  the  public. 

This  clauJfe  was-  received  by  Mr  Pitt  with  the  ftrcngeft 
marks  of  approbation,  as  was  iikewife  another,  moved 
by  Mr  Pulteney,  enabling  the  commiffioners  named  in 
the  bill  to  continue  purchafing  ftock  for  the  public  when- 
it  is  above  par,  unkfs  otherwife  directed  by  parliament. 
With  thefe  additional  claufes  the  bill  was  read  a  third- 
time  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  carried  up  to  the  Lords, 
where  it  alfo  paffed  without  meeting  with  any  material 
oppofition,  and  afterwards  received  the  royal  affent. 

The  operation  of  this  bill  furpaffed  perhaps  the  mi- 
nlfter's  moft  fanguine  expeftation.  The  fund  was  ably 
managed,  and  judieioufly  applied  ;  and  m  1793  the 
commilTioners  had  extingulfhed  fome  millions  -  of  ■  the 
public  debt.  The  war,  however,  into  which  the  nation 
was  that  year  involved,  and  of  which  there  is  yet  no  cer- 
tain profped^  of  a  near  end,  has  made  it  neceflary  to  bor- 
row additional  fums,  fo  large^  that  . many  years  of  peace 
mull  elapfe  before  the  operation  of  the.  fund  can  contri- 
bwte  feniibly-to  the  relief  of  the  people.  The  clear 
produce  of  the  taxes  raifedon  the  people  of  this. coun- 
try was,  in  the  year  179  2,  very  near  L.  1 7,000,000 ; 
and  it  muft  henceforth,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
debt,  and  the  enormaus  expence  of  the  prefent  war,  be 
tieceflfarily  rendered  greater. 

Revenue,  in  hunting,  a  flcfhy  lump  formed  chiefly 
by  a  clufter  of  whitifh  worms  on.  the  head  of  the  deer, 
fuppofed  to  occafion  the  calling  of  their  horns  by  gnaw- 
ing them  at  the  root. 

REVERBERATION,  in  phyfics,  the  aft  of  a 
body  repelling  or  refleding  another  after  its  impinging 
thereon. 

Reverberation,  in.  cheraiftry,  denotes  a  kind  of 
circulation  of  the  flame  by  means  .of  a  reverberatory 
furnace. 

REVERBERATORY,  or  Reverserjiiing  Fur- 
nace. See  CHEMfs  rRY-/«i/if5c  at  i^t/r«/7«,  and  Furnace; 

REVEREND,  a  title,  of  refpeA  given  to  eccler 
fiaftics. — The  religious  abroad  are  c'aMcd.  reverend  fO' 
iAfrj,  and  abbeflfes,  priorefles,  &c.  reverend  mothers.  In 
England,  bifhops  are  right  reverend,  and  archbifhops 
moji  revertnd.  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  their 
bifhops,  archbifhops,  and  abbots,  were  all  ahke  mojl  re- 
Derani.  In  Scotland  the  clergy  individually  are  r^w- 
rend,  a  fynod  is  very  reverend.^  .and  the  general  affembly 
is  venerable. 

REVERIE,,  the  fame  with  delirium,  raving,  or 
diftradioiu    It  is  ufed  alfo  for  any  ridiculous,  extra- 
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vagant  imagination,  action,  or  propofition,  a  chimera,  Rever 
or  vifion.    But  the  moil  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word  — v 
among  Englifh  writers,  is  for  a  deep  diforderly  mufing 
or  meditation. 

REVERSAL  o/"  Judgment,  inlaw.  A  judgment 
may  be  falfified,  reverfed,  or  voided,  in  the  firfl  place^ 
<witbout  a  nvrit  of  error,  for  matters  foreign  to  or  dehors 
the  record,  that  is,  not  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it ; 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  alfigned  for  error  in  the  fuperior 
court,  which  can  only  judge  from  what  appears  in  the 
record  itfelf ;  and  therefore,  if  the  whole  record  be  not 
certified,  or  not  truly  certified,  by  the  inferior  court,, 
the  party  injured  thereby  (in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cafes)  may  allege  a  diminution  of  the  record,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  reAified.    Thus,  if  any  judgment  whatever  be 
given  by  perfons  who  had  no  good  commiflion  to  pro- 
ceed againft  the  pcrfon  condemned,  it  is  void ;  and  may 
be  falfified  by  fliewing  the  fpecial  matter,  without  writ 
of  error.    As,  where  a  commiffion  iflues  to  A  and  B, 
and  twelve  others,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  which  A  of 
B  fhall  be  one,  to  take  and  try  indidments  ;  and  any  of 
the  other  twelve  proceed  without  the  interpofition  or 
prefence  of  either  A  or  B  :  in  this  cafe  all  proceedings^ 
trials,  convlftions,  and  judgments,  are  void  for  want  of 
a  proper  authority  in  the  commiflioners,  and  may  be 
falfified  upon  bare  infpe£lion, .  without  the  trouble  of  a 
writ  of  error  ;  it  being  a  high  mifdemeanour  in  the 
judges  fo  proceeding,  and  little  (if  any  thing)  fhort  of 
murder  in  them  all,  in  cafe  the  perfon  fo  attainted  be 
executed  and  fuffer  death.    So  Iikewife  if  a  man  pur-^ 
chafes  land  of  another  ;  and  afterwards  the  vender  isj 
either  by  outlawry  or  his  own  confeffion,  cenvldled  and 
attainted  of  treafon  or  felony  previous  to  the  fale  or 
alienation  ;  whereby  fuch  land  becomes  liable  to  forfeit.? 
ure  or  efcheat :  now,  upon  any  trial,  the  purchafer  is  at 
liberty,  without  bringing  any  writ  of  error,  to  falfify 
not  only  the  time  of  the  felony  or  treafon  fuppofed,  but 
the  very  point  of  the  felony  or  treafon  itfelf;  and  is  not 
concluded  by  the  confeflion  or  the  outlawry  of  the  ven- 
d,er,  though  the  vender  himfclf  is  concluded,  and  not 
fuffered  now  to  deny  the  faft,  which  he  has  by  confef- 
fion or  flight  acknowledged.    But  if  fuch  attainder  of 
the  vender  was  by  verdidl,  on  the  oath  of  his  peers,  the 
alienee  cannot  be  received  to  falfify  or  contradift  the  faS 
of  the  crime  committed ;  though  he  is  at  liberty  to 
prove  a  miflake  in  /iwf,or  that  the  offence  was  committed 
after  the  alienation,  and  not  before. 

Secondly,  a  judgment  may  be  reverfed,  iy  writ  of 
error,  which  lies  from  all  inferior  criminal  jurifdidlions 
to  the  court  of  king's-bench,  and  from  the  king's- 
bench  to  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  may  be  brought  for 
notorious  miltakes  in  the  judgment  or  other  parts  of 
the  record  :  as  where  a  man  is  found,  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  receives  the  judgment  of  felony,  or  for  odier  lefs 
palpable .  errors  ;  fuch  as  any  irregularity,  omiflion,  or 
want  of  form  in  the  procefs  of  outlawry,  or  proclama- 
tions ;  the  want  of  a  proper  addition  to  the  defendant's 
name,  according  to.  the  ft^atute  of  additions ;  for  not 
properly  naming  the  fheriff  or  other  officer  of  the  court, 
or  not  duly  defcribing  where  his  county-court  was  held; 
for  laying  an  offence,  committed  in  the  time  of  the  late 
king,  to  be  done  againfl;  the  peace  of  the  prefent;  and 
for  many  other  fimilar  causes,  which  (though  allowed 
out  of  tendernefs  to  life  and  liberty)  are  not  much  to 
the  credit  or  advan»„^mgBt  of  the  national  juftice.— 
Thefe  writs  of  error,      rcverfe  judgments  in  cafe  of. 

nuf=  ■ 
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61  mifdemeanours,  are  not  to  be  allowed  of  courfe,  but  on 

fufficient  probable  caufe  fhown  to  the  attorney -general ; 
and  then  they  are  underftood  to  be  grantable  of  com- 
mon right,  and  ex  deb'ito  jujlitia.  But  writs  of  error  to 
reverfe  attainders  in  capital  cafes  are  only  allowed  ex 
gratia  ;  and  not  without  exprefs  warrant  under  the 
king's  figa-manual,  or  at  leaft  by  the  confent  of  the  at- 
torney-general. Thefe  therefore  can  rarely  be  brought 
by  the  party  himfelf,  efpecially  where  he  is  attainted  for 
an  offence  againft  the  ftate :  but  they  may  be  brought 
by  his  heir  or  executor  after  his  death,  in  more  favour- 
able times  ;  which  may  be  fome  confolation  to  his  fa- 
mily.   But  the  eafier  and  more  effeftual  way  is, 

L.aftly,  to  reverfe  the  attainder  by  a6t  of  parliament. 
This  may  be  and  hath  been  frequently  done  upon  mo- 
tives of  companion,  or  perhaps  the  zeal  of  the  times, 
after  a  fudden  revolution  in  the  government,  without 
examining  too  clofely  into  the  truth  or  validity  of  the 
errors  afligned.  And  fometimes,  though  the  crime  be 
univerfally  acknowledged  and  confefTed,  yet  the  merits 
of  the  criminal's  family  fliall  after  his  death  obtain  a 
reftitution  in  blood,  honours,  and  eftate,  or  fome  or  one 
of  them,  by  adt  of  parliament ;  which  (fo  far  as  it  ex- 
tends) has  all  the  effeft  of  reverfmg  the  attainder,  with- 
out calling  any  refle£lions  upon  the  juftice*  of  the  pre- 
ceding fentence.    See  Attainder. 

The  effeft  of  falfifying  or  reverfmg  an  outlawry  i&j 
that  the  party  (hall  be  in-  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had 
appeared  upon  the  capias :  and,  if  it  be  before  plea 
pleaded,  he  fhall  be  put  to  plead  to  the  indiftment ;  if, 
after  conviftion,  he  fhall  receive  the  fentence  of  the  law; 
for  all  the  other  proceedings,  except  only  the  procefs 
of  outlawry  for  his  non-appearance,  remain  good  and 
efFeftual  as  before.  But  when  judgment,  pronounced 
upon  conviftion,  is  falfified  or  reverfed,  all  former  pro- 
ceedings are  abfolutely  fet  afide,  and  the  party  ftands  as 
if  he  had  never  been  at  all  accufed  ;  reftored  in  his  cre- 
dit, his  capacity,  his  blood,  and  his  eftates  :  with  regard 
to  which  laft^  tliough  they  be  granted  away  by  the 
crown,  yet  the  owner  may  enter  upon  the  grantee,  with  . 
as  little  ceremony  as  he  might  enter  upon  a  dlfTelfor. — 
But  he  ftill  remains  liable  to  another  profecutlon  for  the 
fame  offence  :  for,  the  firil  being  erroneous,  he  never 
was  in  jeopardy  thereby. 

REVERSE  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c.  denotes  the  fe- 
cond  or  back  fide,  in  oppofition  to  the  head  or  princi- 
pal figure. 

REVERSION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N«  clxix. 

Reversion,  m  the  law  of  England,  has  two  ligni- 
fications  ;  the  one  of  which  is  an  eftate  left,  which  con- 
tinues during  a  particular  eftate  in  being ;  and  the 
other  is  the  returning  of  the  land,  &c.  after  the  parti- 
ticular  eftate  is  ended  ;  and  it  is  further  faid  to  be  an 
intereft  in  lands,  when  the  polTeflion  of  it  fails,  or  where 
the  eftate  which  was  for  a  time  parted  with,  returns  to 
the  granters,  or  their  heirs.  But,  according  to  the  ufual 
definition  of  a  reverfion,  it  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate 
left  in  the  granter,  after  a  particular  eftate  granted 
away  ceafes,  continuing  in  the  granter  of  fuch  an 
eftate. 

The  difference  between  a  remainder  and  a  reverfion 
confifts  in  this,  that  the  remainder  may  belong  to  any 
man  except  the  granter ;  whereas  the  reverfion  returns 
ta  him  who  convey  ed  the  lands,  &c. 
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In  order  to  render  the  doftrlne  of  reverfions  cafy,  we  Revcrfwiv 
fliall  give  the  following  table  ;  which  ftiows  the  prefent  — \— — ' 
value  of  one  pound,  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  40  ;  difcounting  at  the 
rate  of  5,  4,  and  3  per  cent,  compound  intereft. 


n 

Value  at  Value  at 

Vahie  at 

1 

■jt 

Sperct. 

4  per  ct. 

3  per  ct. 

I 

.9524 

.9615 

.9709 

2 

.9070 

•9245 

.9426 

3 

.8638 

.8898 

.9151 

4 

.8227 

.8548 

.8885 

5 

.7835 

.8210 

.8626 

6 

.7462 

•7903 

.8375 

7 

.7107 

•7599 

.8131 

8 

.6768 

•7307 

.7894 

9 

.6446 

.7026 

.7664 

10 

.6nQ 

»67c6 

.7441. 

II 

.584.7 

.6496 

.7224^ 

12 

.5568 

.6246 

.7014 

13 

•5303 

.6000 • 

.6809 

H 

•5775 

.6611 

15 

.4810 

J  J  J  J 

.6419 

16 

•458^1 

•5339 

.6232 

17 

•4363 

•5134 

.6050 

18 

•4'55 

.4936 

.5874 

19 

•3957 

.4746 

•5703 

20 

J 1  y 

.AC  64. 

•5537 

21 

•3589 

.4388 

•5375 

22 

.3418 

.4219 

.5219 

23 

•3255 

•4057 

•5067 

24 

.3100 

•3901 

.4919 

25 

.2QC? 
✓  J  0 

•  ^757 

.4776 

26 

.2812 

.3607 

•4637 

27 

.2678 

.3468 

.4502 

28 

.2551 

•3335 

•4371 

29 

.2429 

.3206 

•4243 

30 

.2314 

•3003 

.4120 

31 

.2204 

.2965 

.4000 

32 

.2099 

.2851 

.3883 

33 

•'999 

.2741 

•3770 

34 

,1903 

.2636 

.3660 

35 

.1813 

•2534 

•3554 

36 

.1726 

•2437 

•3450 

37 

.1644 

•2343 

•3350 

38 

.1566 

.2253 

.3252 

39 

.1491 

.2166 

•3158 

40 

.1420 

.2083 

.3066 

The  ufe  of  the  preceding  table. — To  find  the  prefent 
value  of  any  fum  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  given 
term  of  years,  difcounting  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  or  5  per 
cent,  compound  intereft.  Find  by  the  above  table  the 
prefent  value  of  il.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
given  term  ;  which. multiply  by  the  number  of  pounds 
propofed,  (cutting  off  four  figures  from  the  produd.  on 
account  of  the  decimals),  then  the  refult  will  be  the  va- 
lue fought:  For  example,  the  prefent  value  of  io,oooL 

to 
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to  be  received  lo  years  lience,  and  the  mte  of  Interell 
i;  per  cent,  is  eqii-J  to  .6 !  39X10,0000  z=z  6139.OOC0I. 
or  6139!.  Again,  the  prefent  value  of  10,000  1.  due 
in  ten  years,  the  rate  of  intereil  being  3  per  cent,  is 
.7441 X  10,000^=7441. 

JiErsRsioN  of  Series,  in  algebra,  "a  kind  of  reverfed 
operation  of  an  infinite  feries.    See  Series. 

REVIVIFICATION,  in  chemillry,  a  term  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  diftillation  of  quickiilver  from 
cinnabar.  *■ 

Coiv^trissioN  OF  REVIEW,  Is  a  comnilffion  fome- 
t.imes  granted,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  revife  the 
fentence  of  the  court  of  delegates,  when  it  is  appre- 
lieaded  they  have  been  led  into  a  material  error.  This 
commiffion  the  king  may  grant,  although  the  ftatutes 
24  and  25  Hen.  VIII.  declare  the  fentence  of  the  de- 
legates definitive  :  becaufe  the  pope,  as  fupreme  head  by 
the  canon  law,  ufed  to  grant  fuch  commiffion  of  review; 
and  fuch  authority  as  the  pope  heretofore  exerted  is 
now  annexed  to  the  crown  by  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  I.  and  I  Ehz.  c.  i.  But  it  is  not  matter  of  right, 
which  the  fubjcft  may  demand  ex  deb'ito  jujiltite ;  but 
merely, a  matter  of  favour,  and  which  therefore  is  of- 
ten denied. 

Review,  is  the  drawing  out  all  or  part  of  the  army 
in  line  of  battle,  to  be  viewed  by  the  king,<or  a  general, 
that  they  may  know  the  condition  of  the  troops. 

At  all  reviews,  the  officers  (hould  be  properly  arm- 
ed, ready  in  their  exercife,  falute  well,  in  good  time, 
and  with  a  good  air  ;  their  unifonn  genteel,  &c.  The 
men  (hould  be  clean  and  well  dreffed  ;  their  accoutre- 
ments well  put  on  ;  very  well  fized  in  their  ranks  ;  the 
ferjeants  expert  in  their  duty,  drummers  perfeft  in  their 
beatings,  and  the  fifers  play  correal.  The  manual^  ex- 
ercife muft  be  performed  in  good  time,  and  with  Ufe  ; 
and  the  men  carry  their  arms  well ;  march,  wheel,  and 
form  with  exaftnefs.  AH  manoeuvres  muft  be  perform- 
ed with  the  utmoft  regularity,  both  in  quick  and  flow 
-time.  The  firings  are  generally  36  rounds;  viz.  by 
companies  ;  by  grand  divifions  ;  by  fub-divifions  ;  ob- 
liquely, advancing,  retreating  ;  by  files  ;  in  the  fquare  ; 
ftreet  firings,  advanci.ig  and  retreating;  and  laftly,  a 
volley.  The  intention  of  a  review  is,  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  troops,  fee  that  they  are  complete  and 
perform  their  exercife  and  evolutions  well. 

Review  is  alfo  applied  to  Literary  Journals,  which 
^ivt  a  periodical  view  of  the  ftate  of  literature  ^ — as 
the  Monthly  Review,  the  Critical  Review,  the  Britlfh 
Critic,  and  Analytical  Review,  &c. 

RE-UNION  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
difcovered  by  the  French  on  the  i6th  December  1773; 
lying,  according  to  M.  de  Pages,  in  latitude  48°  21", 
and  longitude  66"  47",  the  variation  of  the  needle  being 
30°  always  towards  noith-weft.  The  road  and  harbour 
are  extremely  good,  and  the  latter  from  16  to  8  fathoms 
deep  at  the  very  Ihore.  The  coaft  on  each  fide  is  lof- 
ty, but  gteen,  with  an  abrupt  defcent,  and  fwarms  with 
a  fpecies  of  buftards.  The  penguins  and  fea-lions, 
V  hich  fwarmed  on  the  fands,  were  nowife  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  thofe  who  landed ;  from  w^hence  M. 
de  Pages  concluded  that  the  country  was  wholly  unin- 
liablted.  The  foil  produces  a  kind  of  grafs,  about  five 
inches  long,  with  a  broad  black  leaf,  and  feemingly  of 
a  rich  quality — ^but  there  was  no  veftige  of  a  tree  or 
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human  habltatiOTj,  See  Travels  round  ths  War U  by  M,Htv<»lu.t 
de  Pages,  Vol,  III.  chap,  viii,  and  ix.  -  — ^r-' 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  Signifies  a  glian're  in  Oefimtio 
the  conftitution  of  a  ftate  ;  and  is  a  w'ord  of  different 
import  from  revolt,  with  which  it  is  fometimes  confound- 
ed. When  a  people  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
their  governors  for  any  particular  rcafon,  without  over- 
tinning  the  government,  or  waging  an  offeiiiive  war 
agalnft  it,  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  revolt;  when  they  over>t 
turn  the  government  and  form  a  new  one  for  themfelves, 
they  effeft  a  revolution.  ^ 

That  which  is  termed  the  revolution  In  Britain  is  the  Bfififli  I 
change  which,  in  1688,  took  place  in  confequence  of  ^P'""^'**" 
the  forced  abdication  of  king  James  II.  when  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceffion  was  eftablilhed,  and  the  conftitution 
reftored  to  its  primitive  purity.    Of  this  important 
tranfattion,  which  confirmed  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Britons,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  ac- 
count under  another  article  (fee  Britain,  n^  281,  &c).  ^ 
Of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  American  revolution,  Amena 
w^hich  is  ftill  fi-efh  in  the  metnory  of  our  readers,  a 
large  detail  is  given  under  the  article  America  :  But 
there  ai^e  two  other  revolutions  yet  depending,  of  which 
fome  account  will  be  expefted  in  this  place. 

The  Polifh  revolution,  which,  in  all  its  circumftances,  Po 
was  perhaps  the  leaft  exceptionable  of  any  in  the  re- 
cords of  luftory,  we  have  already  traced  to  the  period 
when  the  amiable  king,  over-awed  by  the  arms  of  Ruf- 
fia,  was  obliged  to  undo  his  patriotic  work,  and  give 
his  fandtion  to  the  reftoration  of  the  old  and  wretched 
government  (fee  Poland).  Since  that  period,  Kof- 
ciuflco's  army  has  been  completely  defeated,  himfelf 
made  a  prifoner,  Warfaw  taken,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom fubdued  by  the  powers  combined  againft  it. 
What  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  fuccefs  may 
perhaps  be  conceived,  but  the  rumours  of  the  day  are 
various.  At  one  time  we  are  told,  that  Poland  is  to 
be  no  longer  an  independent  ftate,  but  to  be  divided 
among  the  three  great  powers  which  formerly  wrefted 
from  it  fome  of  its  moft  valuable  provinces.  At  ano- 
ther time,  we  hear  of  the  difinterefted  intention  of  the 
Emprefs,  to  rettore  the  king  to  his  original  authority ; 
although  file  has,  in  the  mean  time,  driven  him  from 
his  capital,  where  ftie  herfelf  exercifes  fovereign  power. 
And  a  third  report  fays,  that  Staniflaus  is  to  retire 
with  a  large  penfion,  and  a  Ruffian  prince  to  ftep  into 
his  throne.  The  firft  of  thefe  rumours  we  think  much 
more  probable  than  the  other  two  :  cfpecially  as  it 
feems  confirmed  by  the  following  letter  fent  from  Grod- 
no, on  the  1 8th  of  January,  by  the  unfortunate  king  to 
the  Britilh  ambafl'ador. 

"  My  dear  Gardiner— The  charadlers  withv.'hich 
you  and  I  have  been  invefted  feem  to  be  now  almoft  at 
an  end.  I  do  not  expeft  to  fee  you  again,  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  me  to  bid  you  farewell ;  and  this  I  do 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  will  preferve  a 
place  in  my  heart  till  death ;  and  I  hope  that  at  laft  we 
lhall  meet  again,  in  a  place  where  upright  minds,  ac- 
cording to  my  opinion,  will  be  for  ever  united. 

"  Every  thing  belonging  to  the  ufual  etiquette  has 
been  fo  much  deranged  and  interrupted  by  my  fad  fate, 
that  moft  probably  neither  you  nor  I  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  diplomatic  cuftoms, 

"  But  be  aflured,  that  I  love  and  honour  your  king 
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■  and  nation.  This  you  will  apprize  them  of.  Be  afTured 
alfo,  that  I  wifh  you  Ihould  preferve  an  affcdion  to- 
wards your  friend.  If  I  am  able  to  fpeak  to  yoxi  no 
more,  my  picture  will  fpeak  to  you  for  me  I  (Signed) 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  King." 

This  (hows,  at  leaft,  the  fate  of  the  king  ;  and  leaving 
that  of  the  kingd^om  to  be  afcertained  by  time,  we  pro- 
ceed to  fiilftl  a  promife  which  we  made  refpe'iing  ano- 
ther revolution,  to  which  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
ft  ill  looking  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

When  treating  of  France  under  a  former  article,  we 
ftated  a  few  of  the  more  itriking  hiftorical  fails  which 
Jed  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ;  and  we 
now  come  to  trace  the  feries  of  tranfaftions  which  have 
marked  its  terrible  career.  In  doing  this,  we  {hall 
comprefs  our  ideas  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and  ont  of  the 
endlefs  variety  of  materials  of  which  the  public  are  in 
pofleffion,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  extraft  a  fhort  and, 
if  poffible,  a  tolerably  clear  detail.  For  this  purpofe, 
however,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  we  begin,  by  Hating 
tiie  internal  fituation  of  France  at  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  revolution,  along  with  the  more  ob- 
vious political  circumilances  which  contributed  to  the 
produftion  of  that  event.  The  moral  hiftory  of  man  is 
always  more  important  than  the  mere  recital  of  any 
phyfical  occurrences  that  may  take  place  in  his  lot.  It 
is  not  the  fall  of  a  mighty  monarch  and  the  difperfion 
of  his  family  ;  it  is  not  the  convuUion  of  empires,  and 
the  oceans  of  human  blood  which  have  been  fhed,  that 
render  the  French  revolution  peculiarly  intereiting. 
Such  events,  however  deplorable,  are  far  from  being 
without  example  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  In  the 
populous  regions  of  the  eaft,  where  fuperftition  and 
ilavery  have  alv/ays  prevailed,  they  are  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  aftairs  ;  be- 
caufe  an  intrepid  and  fkilful  ufurper  finds  it  eafy  to  in- 
timidate or  enfnare  millions  of  weak  and  credulous  men. 
In  Europe  the  cafe  is  very  different ;  no  adventurer 
can  advance  far  without  encountering  thoufands  as  art- 
ful and  as  daring  as  himfelf.  Events  are  not  the  refult 
either  of  blind  hazard  or  of  individual  ilcill ;  confpira- 
cies  or  plots  produce  little  effeil:.  Tike  other  aits,  the 
art  of  government  has  been  brought  to  much  perfeftlon  ; 
and  an  eftabliftied  conftitution  can  only  be  ftiaken  by 
the  ftrong  convulfion  produced  by  national  paflions  and 
efforts.  The  wonderful  fpeftacle  which  we  are  now  to 
contemplate,  is  that  of  a  mild  and  poiiftied  people  be- 
coming in  an  inftant  fanguinary  and  fierce  ;  a  well  efta- 
blilhed  government,  celebrated  for  its  dexterity  and 
fliill,  overturned  almo,ft  without  a  ftruggle  ;  a  whole 
nation  apparently  uniting  to  deftroy  every  inftitution 
which  antiquity  had  hallc^ved  or  education  taught 
them  to  refpeft  ;  a  fuperftitious  people  treating  tlie  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers  with  contempt ;  a  long  enflaved 
people,  whofe  very  chains  had.  become  dear  to  them, 
occupied  in  their  public  counfels  in  the  difcuffion  of  re- 
fined, and  even  vifionary  fchemes  of  freedom  :  in  fliort, 
25,000,000  of  perfons  fuddenly  treading  under  foot 
every  fentiment  and  every  prejudice  that  they  themfelves 
had  once  regarded  as  facred  and  venerable. 

Like  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  France  was  an- 
ciently governed  by  a  barbarous  ariftocracy,  whofe  dif- 
ferent members  were  feebly  united  by  the  authority  of 
a  fucceffion  of  kings  deftitute  of  power  or  influence. 
The  nobles,  within  their  own  territories,  enjoyed  privi- 
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leges  entirely  royal :  they  made  peace  and  war;  they  Rcv6lcrti'on- 

culned  money;  they  were  judges  in  the  laft  refort;   r-^ 

their  valfals  were  their  flaves,  whom  they  bought  and 
fold  along  with  the  lands  ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  al- 
though freemgn,  were  depreffed  and  poor,  dependino; 
for  protedion  upon  fome  tyrannical  baron  in  their 
neighbourhood.  At  length,  however,  by  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts,  the  cities  rofe  into  conllderable  importance, 
and  then-  inhabitants,  along  with  fuch  freemen  of  low 
rank  as  reuded  in  the  country,  were  confideied  as  enti- 
tled to  a  reprefentation  in  the  ftates-general  of  the  king- 
dom, under  the  appellation  of  tiers  elat,  or  third  ejlaie  ; 
the  clergy  and  the  nobles  forming  the  two  firil  eftates. 
But  the  fovereiga^  having  fpeedily  become  defpotic, 
the  nieetings  of  the  ftates  general  were  laid  afide.  This, 
abfolute  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  was  not 
acquired,  as  it  was  in  England  by  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
by  abollihing  the  pernicious  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
elevating  the  commons  ;  but  by  fldlful  encroachments, 
by  daring  exertions  of  prerogative,  and  the  ufe  of  a 
powerful  military  force.  In  France,  therefore,  the  mo- 
narch was  abfolute,  yet  the  nobles  retained  all  their  feu- 
dal privileges,  and  the  ecclehaftical  hierarchy  did  the 
fame.  The  following  was,  in  a  few  words,  the  Itate  of 
that  country  during  thefe  two  laft  centuries. 

The  kingdom  oi'  France,  previous  to  the.  revolution,  Was  lever  - 
was  never  reduced  to  one  homogenous  mafs.    It  con- reduced 
fifted  of  a  vaiiety  of  feparate  provinces  acquired  by  dif-''"o  o"*^ 
ferent  means  ;  fome  by  marriage,  fome  by  legacy,  and 
others  by  conqueft.    Each  province  retained  its  au.°"^"^*  *' 
dent  laws  and  privileges,  whether  political  or  civil,  as 
exprelTed  in  their  capitularies  or  conditions  by  which 
they  were  originally  acquired.    In  one  part  of  his  do- 
minions  the  French  monarch  was  a  count,  in  another 
he  was  a  duke,  and  in  others  he  was  a  king  ;  the  only 
bond  which  united  his  vaft  empire  being  the  ftrong  mi- 
htary  force  by  which  it  was  overawed.    Each  province 
had  its  barriers  ;  and  tlie  intercourfe  betwixt  one  pro- 
vince and  another  was  often  more  reftrained  by  local ; 
ufages  than  the  intercourfe  of  either  with  a  foreign 
countr)'.    Some  of  the  provinces,  fuch  a&  Bretagne 
and  Dauphine,  even  retained  the  right  of  affembhng 
periodically  their  provincial  ftates;  but  thefe  formed  no  • 
barrier  againft  the  power  of  the  court. 

Jhe  clergy  formed  the  firft  eftate  of  the  kingdom  in  The  clergy 
point  oi  precedence.  They  amounted  to  130,000.  formed  the 
The  higher  orders  of  them  enjoyed  immenfe  reveniies  •  ^'"^  ^f^^f*- 
but  the  cures  or  great  body  of  afting  clergy  feldom'"''^^^''^^ 
poflefFed  more  than  about  L.  28  Sterling  a-year,  and*^°"^' 
then-  vicaires  about  half  that  fum.  A  few  of  their  dig- 
nified clergy  were  men  of  great  piety,  who  refided  con- 
ftantly  in  their  diocefes,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of 
their  ofiice  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
pafled  their  hves  at  Paris  and  Verfailles,  iramerfed  in  all 
the  intrigues  and  diffipation  of  a  gay  and  corrupted 
court  and  capital.  They  were  almoft  exclufively  fe- 
lefted  from  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  families 
of  the  moft  powerful  nobility,  and  accounted  it  a  kind 
of  dlflionour  to  the  order  of  biftiops  for  any  perfon  of 
low  rank  to  be  admitted  into  it.  The  lower  clergy, 
on  the  contrary,  were  perfons  of  mean  birth,  and  had 
little  chance  of  preferment.  At  the  fame  time,  we  find 
feveral  rcfpeaable  exceptions  to  this  laft  rule.  The 
clergy,  as  a  body,  independent  of  the  tithes,  poffeffed  a 
revenue  ariling  from  their  property  in  laud,  amounting 
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to  four  or  five  millions  Sterling  annually  ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  exempt  from  taxation.  The  crown  had 
of  late  years  attempted  to  break  through  this  privilege. 
To  avoid  the  danger,  the  clergy  .prefented  to  the  court 
a  free  gift  of  a  fum  of  money  fomewhat  fhort  of  a  mil- 
lion Sterling  every  five  years. 

The  nobility  was  nominally  the  fecond  order  of  the 
ftate,  but  it  was  in  reality  the  firft.  The  nobles  amount- 
ed to  no  lefs  than  20o,oco  in  number.  The  title  and 
rank  defcended  to  all  the  children  of  the  family,  but 
the  property  to  the  eldeft'  alone  :  hence  vaft  multitudes 
of  them  were  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  court. 
They  regarded  the  ufeful  and  commercial  arts  as  diflio- 
no\u-able,  and  even  the  liberal  profefiions  of  the  law  and 
phyfic  as  in  a  great  meafure  beneath  their  dignity,  dif- 
daining  to  Intermarry  with  the  families  of  their  profef- 
fors.  The  feudal  fyllem  in  its  purity  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  produdion  of  refpeftable  qualities  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
nobles  ;  but  the  introduAion  of  commerce  has  rendered 
ks  decline  equally  unfavourable  to  that  clafs  of  men. 
Inftead  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  attachment  between 
the  feudal  chieftain  and  his  vaffals,  the  nobihty  had  be- 
come greedy  landlords  in  the  provinces,  that  they  might 
appear  in  fplendor  at  couit  and  in  the  capital.  There, 
loft  in  Intrigue,  fenfuality,  and  vanity,  their  chatafters 
became  frivolous  and  contemptible.  Such  of  the  French 
noblefle,  however,  as  remained  In  the  provinces,  regard- 
ed with  indignation  this  degradation  of  their  order,  and 
ftlll  retained  a  proud  fenfe  of  honour  and  of  courage, 
■which  has  always  rendered  them  refpeftable.  The  order 
of  the  nobles  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
although  the  property  of  fome  of  them  was  Immenfe. 
The  eftates  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  for  example,  were 
worth  L.  200,000  a  year,  and  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans nearly  twice  as  much.  The  crown  had  Indeed 
impofed  fome  trifling  taxes  upon  the  noblefle,  which, 
however,  they  in  a  great  meafure  contrived  to  elude. 

Next  to  the  nobles,  and  as  a  privileged  order  poflef- 
fing  a  fecondary  kind  of  nobility  of  their  own,  we  may 
mention  the  parliaments.  Thefe  were  large  bodies  of 
men,  in  different  provinces,  appointed  as  courts  of  law 
for  the  adminifliration  of  juftlce.  In  confequence  of  the 
corruption  of  the  officers  of  ftate,  the  members  purcha- 
sed their  places,  which  they  held  for  life  ;  but  the  foH 
was  ufually  preferred  when  he  offered  to  purchafe  his 
father's  place.  In  confequence  of  this  laft  circumftance, 
the  praftlfing  lawyers  had  little  chance  of  ever  beco- 
ming judges.  Courts  thus  conftituted  confifted  of  a 
motley  mixture  of  old  and  young,  learned  and  Ignorant, 
men.  Juftlce  was  ill  adminiftered.  The  judges  allow- 
ed their  votes  in  depending  caufes  to  be  openly  folici- 
ted  by  the  parties  or  their  friends.  No  wife  man  ever 
•  entered  Into  a  htigatlon  agalnft  a  member  of  one  of 
^thefe  pai4Iament8  ;  no  lawyer  would  undertake  to  plead 
■his  caufe,;  it  never  came  to  a  fuccefsful  iffue,  and  ufu- 
ally never  came  to  any  ifllie  at  all.  After  the  ftates- 
general  had  fallen  Into  dilufe,  the  parliaments  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  political  confequence,  and  formed 
the  only  check  upon  the  abfolute  power  of  the  crown. 
The  laws,  or  royal  cdifts,  before  being  put  in  force, 
were  always  fent  to  be  regiftered  In  the  books  of  the 
parliaments.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  in  favourable 
times  and  circumftances,  they  often  delayed  or  refufed 
regifter.the  royal  edids,  and  prefented  remouftrances 


againft  them.  This  was  done  under  a  kind  of  legal  French 
fiAIon :  for  they  pretended  that  the  obnoxious  edift  ^evolutio 
being  injurious  to  the  public  happinefs,  could  not  be  '^^^ 
the  will  of  the  king,  but  muft  either  be  a  forgery  or  an 
impofitlon  by  the  minifters.  Thefe  objeftlons  were  got 
the  better  of,  either  by  a  pofitlve  order  from  the  king, 
or  by  his  coming  in  perfon  and  ordering  the  edift  to 
be  regiftered.  The  parliaments,  however,  often  car- 
ried their  oppofition  Very  far,  even  to  the  ruin  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families  as  individuals.  This  rendered 
them  extremely  popular  with  the  nation,  and  enabled 
them  to  embarrafs  a  weak  adminiftratlon.  After  all, 
however,  the  oppofition  of  the  parliaments  was  fo  fee- 
ble, that  it  was  never  thought  worth  while  to  abollfh 
them  entirely  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  but  they  were  reftored  as  a  popular  meafure 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  ri 

The  tiers  etat,  or  commons,  formed  the  loweft  order  And  the 
of  the  ftate  In  France,  and  they  were  depreffed  and  mi-  ot^t^on 
ferable  In  the  extreme*    To  form  a  conception  of  their  ^j^g  |^^,^^ 
fituation,  it  Is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  they  bore  thcorder^ 
whole  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  ftate :  They  alone  Oppreflii 

were  liable  to  taxation.    An  expenfive  and  ambitious  ^^urdens  1 
r  •  f  J  the  corn- 

court  ;  an  army  of  200,000  men  m  tmie  ot  peace,  and  ^^j^^^ 

of  twice  that  number  In  war  ;  a  confiderable  marine  ef- 
tablifliment,  public  roads  and  works,  were  all  fupported 
exclufively  by  the  loweft  of  the  people.    To  add  to  the 
evil,  the  fevenues  were  ill  collefted.  They  were  let  out 
to  farmers-general  at  a  certain  fum,  over  and  above 
which  they  not  only  acquired  immenfe  fortunes  to  them- 
felves,  but  were  enabled  to  advance  enormous  prefents 
to  thofe  favourites  or  mlftrcffes  of  the  king  or  the  ml- 
nlfter,  by  means  of  whom  they  procured  their  places. 
To  ralfe  all  this  money  from  the  people,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  cruelleft  oppreffion,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  obtain  whatever  revenue  laws  they  pleafed, 
and  executing  them  in  the  fevereft  manner.  For  this  laft 
purpofe  they  kept  in  pay  an  army  of  clerks,  fubalterns, 
fcouts,  and  fpies,  amounting  to  80,000  men.  Thefe 
men  were  indeed  detefted  by  the  king,  whom  they  de* 
celved  and  kept  in  poverty  ;  by  the  people,  whom  they 
opprefled  ;  and  by  the  ancient  nobility,  as  purfe-proud 
upftarts.   But  the  court  of  France  could  never  contrive 
to  manage  without  them.    The  peafants  could  be  call- 
ed out  by  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  In  what  they 
called  ccrvets  to  work  upon  the  high  roads  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  In  the  year,  which  was  a  fource  of  fe- 
vere  oppreffion,  as  the  intendaut  had  the  choice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  employment,  and  was  not  bound 
to  accept  of  any  commutation  in  money.    They  were 
moreover  fubjeft  to  the  nobles  in  a  thoufand  ways. 
The  nobles  retained  all  their  ancient  manerial  or  patri- 
monial jurlfdiftions.    The  common  people  being  an- 
ciently flaves,  had  obtained  their  freedom  upon  different 
conditions.    In  many  places  they  and  their  pofterlty 
remained  bound  to  pay  a  perpetual  tribute  to  their  feu- 
dal lords.    Such  tributes  formed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  revenue  of  many  of  the  provincial  nobles.    No  man 
could  be  an  officer  of  the  army,  by  a  late  regulation, 
who  did  not  produce  proofs  of  nobility  for  four  genera- 
tions. The  parliaments,  although  originally  of  the  tiers 
etat,  attempted  alfo  to  Introduce  a  rule  that  none  but 
the  noblefle  ftiould  be  admitted  into  their  order.  In 
fuch  a  fituation,  it  will  not  be  accounted  furprifing  that 
the  common  people  of  France  were  txtreniely  fuperfti- 
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tIou3  and  ignorant.  They  were,  however,  paflionately 
devoted  to  their  monarch,  and  whatever  concerned  him. 
In  1754,  when  Louis  XV.  was  taken  ill  at  Metz,  the 
whole  nation  was  truly  in  a  kind  of  defpair.  The  cou- 
rier and  his  horfe  that  brought  the  news  of  his  recovery 
to  Paris  were  both  almoft  fufFocated  by  the  embraces  of 
the  people. 

We  have  faid  that  the  French  monarch  was  defpo- 
tlc.     His  power  was  fupported  by  his  army  and  by  a 
watchful  police,  having  in  pay  an  infinite  hoft  of  fpies 
and  other  fervants.    In  France  no  man  was  fafe.  The 
fecrets  of  private  famihes  were  fearched  into.  Nothing 
was  unknown  to  the  jealous  inquilition  of  the  police. 
Men  were  feized  by  hures  de  cachet  when  they  leaft  ex- 
pc6ied  it,  and  their  families  had  no  means  of  difcovering 
their  fate.    The  fentence  of  a  court  of  law  againil  a 
nobleman  was  ufually  reverfed  by  the  miniller.  No 
book  was  publifhed  without  the  hcence  of  a  cenfor-ge- 
neral  appointed  by  the  court,  and  the  minifter  was  ac 
countable  to  none  but  the  king.    No  account  was  gi- 
ven of  the  expenditure  of  the  pubHc  money.  Enor- 
mous gratifications  and  penfions  were  given  as  the  re- 
ward of  the  moft  infamous  fervices.     The  fupreme 
power  of  the  ftate  was  ufually  lodged  with  a  favourite 
-J       miftrefs,  and  fhe  was  fometimes  a  woman  taken  from 
Icndnur  public  proftitution.    This  was  not  indeed  the  cafe  un 
;hecourt,der  Louis  XVT.  but  it  was  neverthelefs  one  of  the  mis 
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fortunes  of  his  hfe  that  he  was  far  from  being  abfolute 
in  his  own  family.  Still,  however,  with  all  its  faults, 
the  French  court  was  the  moft  fplendid  and  poliflied  in 
Europe.  It  was  more'  the  refort  of  men  of  talents  and 
literature  of  every  kind,  and  there  they  met  with  more 
ample ^  proteftion,  than  anywhere  elfe.  The  court  was 
often  jealous  of  their  produ6lions,  but  they  met  with 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  attention  from  men  of  fortune 
and  rank ;  infomuch  that  for  a  century  jfaft  the 
French  have  given  the  law  to  Europe  in  all  queftions 
of  tafte,  of  literature,  and  of  every  polite  accomplifli- 
ment.  ^  The  gay  elegance  that  prevailed  at  court  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  through  the  nation  ;  and  amidft  much  inter- 
nal mifery,  gave  it  to  a  foreigner  the  appearance  of  hap- 
pinefs,  or  at  leaft  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Such  as  it  was,  this  government  had  ftood  for  ages, 
and  might  have  continued,  had  not  a  concurrence  of 
eaufes  contributed  to  its  overthrow.    The  inferior  or- 
ders of  clergy,  excluded  from  all  chance  of  preferment, 
regarded  their  fuperiors  with  jealoufy  and  envy,  and 
were  ready  to  join  the  laity  of  their  own  rank  in  any 
popular  commotion.    The  inferior  provincial  nobleffe 
beheld  with  contempt  and  indignation  the  vices  and  the 
power  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  higher  nobility  wiOicd 
to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  crown.    The  pradifintr 
iawyers,  almoft  entirely  excluded  from  the  chance  of 
becoming  judges;,  wifhed  eagerly  for  a  change  of  affairs, 
not  doubting  that  their  talents  and  profeffional  ftciU 
would  render  them  neceffary  amidft  any  alterations  that 
could  occur.    Accordingly,  they  were  the  firft  inftru- 
-ments  in  producing  the.  revolution,  and  have  been  its 
moft  adive  fupporters.  The  monied  intereft  wiftied  ea- 
gerly for  the  downfal  of  the  ancient  nobility.    As  for 
the  great  mafs  of  the  common  people,  they  were  too 
ignorant,  too  luperftitiouily  attached  to  old  eftablilh- 
ments,  and  too  much  dcpreffed,  to  have  any  conception 
of  the  nature  of  political  Hberty,  or  any  hope  of  ob- 
tdining  it.  We  have  already  ftuted  the  ieadin-r  circum. 
Vol.  XVL  Parti, 
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ftances  which  led  to  the  French  revolution  (fee  France.  French 
n   I  «4,  &c.) ;  but  there  were  other  circumftances  which  Rev^^hition. 
contributed  in  an  equal  degree  both  to  its  commence-  -' 
ment  and  its  progrefs. 

For  40  years  the  principles  of  liberty  had  been  difle- 
minated  with  eagernefs  in  France  by  fome  men  of  great 
talents,  as  Rouffeau,  Helvetius,  and  Raynal,  to  v^hom 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu  had  led  the  way.  Befides 
thefe,  there  was  in  France  a  vaft  multitude  of  what  were 
called  men  of  letters,  or  perfons  who  gave  this  account 
ot  the  manner  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.  All 
thefe  were  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide  of  fome  kind  of 
political  reform.  The  men  of  letters  in  Paris  alone  are 
laid  to  have  amounted  to  20,000.  One  of  the  laft  ads 
ot  the  admmiftration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Thouloufe 
was,  on  the  5th  July  1788,  to  publiHi  a  rcfolution  of 
the  king  in  council,  inviting  all  his  fiibjefts  to  give  him 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  affairs.  This 
was  confidered  as  a  conceffion  of  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
the  prefe  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  political  publications  which  from 
that  period  diffufed  among  the  people  a  difl"atisfaaioa 
with  the  order  of  things  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived. 

The  eftabliflied  religion  of  France  had  fbr  fome  time 
paft  been  gradually  undermined.  It  had  been  folemnly 
allaulted  by  philofopliers  in  various  elaborate  perform- 
ances ;  and  men  ef  wit,  among  whom  Voltaire  took  the 
lead,  had  aUacked  it  with  the  dangerous  weapon  of  ri- 
dicule. The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  much  expofed 
in  this  refpea,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  of  falfe 
niiracles  and  legendary  tales  with  which  its  hiftory 
abounds.  Without  difcriminating  betwixt  the  refpeft. 
able  pnnciples  on  which  it  refts,  and  the  fuperftilious 
lollies  by  which  they  had  been  defaced,  the  French  na- 
tion  learned  to  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  rejeded  inftead 
ot  reforming  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the 
firft  order  in  the  ftate  had  already  begun  to  be  regard- 
ed as  ufelefs,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for 
important  changes. 

_  The  imraenfe  population  of  the  city  of  Paris,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  800,000  fouls,  rendered  it  an  impor- 
tant  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  conduftors  of  the  revo- 
lution. An  overgrown  capital  has  always  proved  dan- 
gerous to  a  government  that  is  or  attempts  to  be  defpo- 
tic,  as  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Babvlon  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  of  modern  Conftantinople,  of  London 
under  Charles  T.  and  Paris  under  feveral  of  its  kinTs. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a  phyfical  event, 
which  affifted  not  a  little  in  producing  many  of  the 
Gonvulfions  attending  the  revolution,  a  g4iwral  fcarclty 
of  grain,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  On  Sun- 
day the  13th  of  July  1788,  about  nine  In  the  mornincr, 
without  any  echpfe,  a  dreadful  darkn-'g  fudJinly  ovt^i'. 
fpread  feveral  parts  of  France.  It  was  the  prelude  of 
fuch  a  tempeft  as  is  unexampled  in  tlie  temperate  cli- 
mates of  Europe.  Wind,  rain,  hail,  ar.d  tliubider,  fecm- 
ed  to  _  contend  in  impetuofity  ;  but  the  hail  was  the 
great  inftrument  of  ruin.  Inftead  of  the  ricji  profpefts 
ot  an  early  autumn,  die  face  of  nature  in  the  fpace  of 
an  hour  prefented  the  dreary  afped  of  iinlverfal  winter 


7  he  foil  was  converted  into 


a  mfirafs,  the  .ftandine 


corn  beaten  into  .the  quagmire,  the  vines  broken  tw 
pieces,  the  fruit  trees  demoliftied,  and  unmelted  hail  ly- 
ing m  hc:ips  hke  rocks  of  fi)I^d  ice.    Even  the  rob«it 
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French    foreft  trees  were  unable  to  witliftand  the  fury  of  the 
Revolution,  tempeft.    The  hail  was  compofed  of  enormous,  fohd, 
and  angular  pieces  of  .ice,  fome  of  them  weighhig  from 
'       eight  to  ten  ounces.  The  country  people,  beaten  down 
in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  amidft  this  concuf- 
fion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  laft  day  was  ar- 
xived  ;  and  foarcely  attempting  to  extricate  themfelves, 
lay  defpairing  and  half  fuffocated  amidft  the  water  diid 
the  mud,  expefting  the  immediate  diflblution  of  all 
things.    The  ftorm  was  irregular  in  its  devattations. 
While  feveral  rich  diftrifts  were  laid  entirely  wafte, 
fome  intermediate  portions  of  country  were  compara- 
tively little  injured.    One  of  60  fquare  leagues  had  not 
a  fingle  ear  of  corn  or  a  fruit  of  any  kind  left.     Of  the 
66  parlfhes  In  the  dlftrlA  of  Pontoife,  43  were  entn;ely 
defolated,  and  of  the  remaining  23  fome  loft  two- thirds 
end  others  half  their  harveft.     The  ifle  of  France,  be- 
ing  the  dlftrlft  in  which  Paris  is  fituated,  and  the  Or- 
leannois,  appear  to  have  fuffered  chiefly.    The  da- 
mage there,\pon  a  moderate  eftimate,  amounted  to 
80,000,000  of  livres,  or  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions Sterling.    Such  a  calamity  muft  at  any  period 
have  been  feverely  felt ;  but  occurring  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  political  revolution,  and  amidft  a  general  fcarcity 
throughout  Europe,  It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and 
gave  more  embarraffment  to  the  government  than  per- 
haps  any  other  event  whatever.    Numbers  of  families 
found  it  necelTary  to  contrad  their  mode  of  living  for  a 
time,  and  to  difmifs  their  fervants,  who  were  thus  left 
deftltute  of  bread.  Added  to  the  pubhc  difcontent  and 
,     political  difTenfions,  It  produced  fuch  an  efFeCl  upon  the 
people  in  general,  that  the  nation  feemed  to  have  chan- 
ged its  charafter  ;  and  inllead  of  that  levity  by  which 
it  had  ever  been  diftinguifhed,  a  fettled  gloom  now 
feemed  fixed  on  every  countenance. 
■Attempt  to     The  fpring  of  the  year  1 789  was  a  period  of  much 
reduce  the  political  anxiety  In  France.    The  fupenor  orders  wifh- 
power  of    ed  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  crown,  but  were  jealoua 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  determined  to  retain  themj 
while  the  popular  philofophers  and  others  were  endea- 
vouring to  render  them  odious,  and  to  roufe  the  people 
to  a  love  of  freedom.    Still,  however,  the  great  body 
of  the  common  people  remained  carelefs  fpeAators  of 
the  ftruggle  and  unconfclous  of  the  approaching  com- 
motion. ^  Such  was  their  indifference,  that  few  of  them 
took  the  trouble  even  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  eleftions 
of  the  deputies  to  the  ftates-general.    In  many  places 
where  a  thoufand  voters  were  expefted,  not  fifty  came 
forward  ;  but  fuch  of  them  as  did  appear  (howed  that  a 
feed  was  fown  which  might  one  day  rife  Into  important 
fruits.    In  the  inftruftlons  which  they  gave  to  their 
deputies,  the  Britifh  conftitution  was  in  general  the 
model  of  what  they  wifhed  their  government  to  be. 
They  demanded  equal  taxation,  the  abohtion  of  kitrei 
tie  cadet  or  arbitrary  imprifonment,  the  refponfiblllty  of 
minlfters,  and  the  extlnftlon  of  the  feudal  privileges  of 
the  nobles  ;  but  they  wifhed  that  the  whole  three  or- 
ders of  the  ftate  fhould  fit  and  vote  in  one  houfe,  well 
knowing  that  their  nobility  were  not  prepared  to  a<ft 
the  moderate  part  of  a  Brltifti  houfe  of  lords.  The 
nobles,  on  the  contrary,  although  willing  to  renounce 
fome  of  their  pecuniary  privileges,  and  to  facrifice  the 
power  of  the  crown,  were  moft  declfively  refolved  nei- 
ther to  furrender  their  feudal  prerogatives  nor  the  right 
of  fitting  in  three  feparate  alTemblies;  by  means  of  which 
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each  of  the  orders  could  eafily  refift  the  encroachments  French 
of  the  other  two.  Mr  Neckar  has  been  improperly  cen-  "-^7' g 
fured  for  not  deciding  tliis  laft  important  queftion  pre- 
vious  to  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-general :  but  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  very  purpofe  of  calling  that  af- 
fembly  v/as  to  overturn  the  unjuft  privileges  of  the 
higher  orders  through  its  medium,  and  without  any  di- 
reft  interpofition  on  the  part  of  the  minlfters.  Had 
the  king  pofitively  decided  in  favour  of  three  chambers, 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  would  have  retained  all  thofe 
ancient  abufes  eftabllflied  in  their  own  favour,  of  which 
it  was  his  wifli  to  deprive  them,  and  the  crown  and  Its 
prerogatives  would  have  been  the  only  objefts  of  facri- 
fice.   It  was  therefore  thought  fafer  to  leave  the  tiers 
etat  to  fieht  its  own  battle  :  nor  was  it  yet  imagined 
that  the  commons  of  France,  depreffed  and  poor,  and 
difperfed  by  lltuation  over  a  multitude  of  provinces^ 
could  ever  unite  In  enterprlfes  dangerous  to  tlie  fove- 
reign.  .  16 

The  ftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  Verfallles  States  fu 
on  the  27th  of  April,  and  moft  of  the  deputies  arrived  "^^oned 
at  that  time;  but  the  ekaions  for  the  city  of  Pans  ^.^..^Jjj^ 
not,  being  concluded,  the  king  deferred  the  commence- 
ment of'  their  feffions  till  the  4.th  of  May.  During 
this  period,  the  members,  left  in  idlenefs,  began  to  find 
out  and  form  acquaintance  with  each  other.  Among 
others,  a  few  members  from  Brittany  (Bretagne)  form- 
ed themfelves  Into  a  club,  into  which  tliey  gradually  ad- 
mitted many  other  deputies  that  were  found  to  be  zea- 
lous for  the  popular  caufe,  and  alfo  many  perfons  who 
were  not  deputies.  This  fociely,  thus  originally  efta- 
bhfiied  at  VerfallleSj  was  called  the  Comite  Breton;  and 
was  one  day  deftined,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Ja- 
cobin Cluby  to  give  laws  to  France,  and  to  diff^ufe  terror 
and  alarm  throughout  Europe.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
ariftocratic  party  eftabllfhed  conferences  at  the  houfe  of 
Madame  PoUgnac,  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  fald,  of  uniting 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  ^  .      r  •  ^7 

An  event  occurred  at  this  rime  which  all  parties  afcn-  ^ 
bed  to  fome  malicious  motive.    In  the  populous  fuburb  riot  in  th 
of  St  Antoine,  a  M.  Reveillon  carried  on  a  great  paper  f"burb  (,l 
manufaftory.    A  falfe  report  was  fpread  that  he  in-  ^"'^^ 
tended  to  lower  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  that  he 
had  declared  bread  was  too  good  for  them,  and  that 
they  might  fubfift  very  well  on  potato-flour.    A  com- 
motion was  ralfed,  he  was  burnt  In  effigy,  and  his  houfe 
thereafter  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  mob,  who 


was  w..^     i.      -J  - 

were  not  difperfed  till  the  military  had  been  called  m, 
and  much  carnage  enfued.  The  popular  party  aflerted 
that  the  commotion  had  been  artfully  excited  by  the 
party  of  the  queen  and  the  Count  D' Artols,  to  afford 
a  pretence  for  bringing  great  bodies  of  the  military  to 
the  neighbourhood  to  overawe  the  ftates-general,  or  in- 
duce the  king  more  declfively  to  refolve  on  aflembUng 
that  body  at  Verfallles,  in  preference  to  Paris,  where 
they  and  the  popular  minifter  M.  Neckar  wifhed  it  to 

be  held.  ,g 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  ftates-general  affembled  at  ^j,^ 
Verfallles.    They  commenced  bufinefs  by  going  in  a  General 
folemn  proceflion,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  and  follow- c  .mmer 
ed  by  the  king,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  to  church, 
to  perform  an  ad  of  devotion.    The  nobles  were  ar- 
rayed  In  a  fplendid  robe,  and  they  and  the  higher  cler- 
gy glittered  in  gold  and  jewels.    The  commons  ap- 
peared in  black,  the  drefs  belonging  to  the  law.  The 
J  afleniblf 
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afTembly  was  tliereafter  opened  by  a  fKort  fpeecli  from 
'  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  congratulated  himfelf  up- 
on thus  meeting  his  people  affembled  ;  alluded  to  the 
national  debt,  and  the  taxes,  which  were  feverely  felt 
becaufe  unequally  levied  ;  he  took  notice  of  the  gene- 
ral difcontent  and  fpirit  of  innovation  which  prevailed, 
but  declared  his  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  the  afiem- 
bly  for  remedying  every  evil.  "  May  an  happy  union 
(added  he)  reign  in  this  alTembly;  and  may  this  epocha 
become  ever  memorable  for  the  happincfs  and  profpeii- 
tv  of  the  country.  It  is  the  wifh  of  my  heart  ;  it  is 
the  moll  ardent  defire  of  my  prayers  ;  it  is,  in  fliort, 
the  price  which  T  expeft  from  the  fincerity  of  my  in- 
tentions and  my  love  for  my  people." 

M.  Barretin,  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  next  addreficd 
the  afTembly'in  a  congratulatory  and  unintereftinpr  fpeech. 
He  was  followed  by  the  popular  minifter  M.  Neckar, 
who  fpoke  for  three  hours.  Though  much  applauded 
on  account  of  the  clear  financial  details  which  his  fpeech 
contained,  he  encountered  a  certain  degree  of  cenfure 
from  all  parties,  on  account  of  the  cautious  ambiguity 
which  he  obferved  with  regard  to  the  future  proceedings 
of  the  ftates-general. 

Next  day  the  three  orders  alFembled  feparately.  The 
deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  amounted  to  6co  in  num- 
ber, and  thofe  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  300  each. 
During  their  firft  fittings  much  time  was  fpent  in 
unimportant  debates  about  trifling  points  of  form ; 
but  the  firft  important  queftion,  that  neceffarlly  be- 
came the  fubjeft  of  their  difculTion,  was  the  verijjcation 
»/  their  powers,  or  produftlon  of  the  commiffions  of  the 
members,  and  inveftigation  of  their  authenticity.  The 
commons  f  tiers  etat  J  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for 
opening  the  grand  controverfy,  whether  the  Itates-gene- 
ral  fliould  fit  in  one  or  in  three  feparate  chambers  ?  They 
fent  a  deputation  inviting  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to 
meet  along  with  them  in  the  common  hall  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  verifying  their  powers  in  one  common  affembly. 
In  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  1 1 4  members  voted  for  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  In  the  general  affembly  ; 
and  133  againft  it.    But  in  the  more  haughty  order 
of  the  nobles,  the  refolution  for  the  verification  in  their 
own  affembly  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  188  againft 
47.    The  commons  paid  no  regard  to  this.  They 
were  condu(5led  by  bold  and  f]<Ilful  leaders,  who  dif- 
cerned  the  Importance  of  the  point  in  conteft,  and  re- 
folved  not  to  abandon  it.    Aware  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate,  they  knew  that  the  crown  was  nearly  verginT 
•upon  bankruptcy  ;  and  that  fuch  were  the  deficiencies 
of  the  revenue  that  only  a  (hort  delay  was  neceffary  to 
accomplifli  the  abfolute  dilTolutlon  of  the  government. 
They  fuffered  five  weeks  to  pafs  away  therefore  in  to- 
tal inacftivity.    During  this  period  propofals  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  miniftry  for  a  pacification  between 
the  three  orders,  and  conferences  were  opened  by  com- 
mlflioners  from  each.    But  no  art  Could  feduce  the 
commons  from  their  original  purpofe,  or  prevail  with 
them  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate. 

The  nation  had  expedled  much  from  the  affembling 
of  the  ftates-general,  and  learnt  the  news  of  their  inac- 
tion with  no  fmall  degree  of  concern.  The  tiers  etat  was 
naturally  popular,  and  the  public  cenfure  could  not 
readily  devolve  upon  that  favourite  order.  Moreover, 
from  the  firft  period  of  their  affembling  the  commons 
made  every  effort  to  augment  their  own  natural  popu- 
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larity.    They  admitted  all  perfons  promifcuoufly  into  -Prench 
the  galleries,  and  even  into  the  body  of  their  hall.    No  ^'^^'^ 
reftraint  was  attempted  to  be  laid  upon  the  mott  vehe-  .   1''^  ^  , 
ment  marks  of  popular  applaufe  or  cenfure.    Lifts  of 
the  voters  names  were  publicly  taken  and  fent  to  Paris 
upon  every  remarkable  occafion  ;  and  the  members  fud- 
denly  found  themfelvcs  become,  according  to  their  po- 
litical fentiments,  the  objedls  of  general  execration  or 
applaufe.    The  new  and  bold  notions  of  liberty  that 
were  daily  advanced  by  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  el  at  were 
received  with  acclamation  by  their  hearers.    The  capi- 
tal became  interefted  in  the  IfTue  of  every  debate  ;  and 
the  political  fervor  was  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  nation 
with  that  vivacity  which  Is  fo  peculiar  to  the  French. 
The  commons  accufed  the  nobles  of  obftinately  impe- 
ding the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  by  refufing  to  verify  their 
powers  in  one  common  affembly.    The  accufation  was 
fvvallowed  by  the  multitude,  who  faw  not,  or  were  un- 
willing to  fee,  that  the  attack  was  made  by  their  own 
favourite  order.    In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  became 
rapidly  more  and  more  unpopidar.   Their  perfons  were 
uifulted,  new  publications  daily  came  forth,  and  were 
gieedily  bought  up,  which  reviled  their  whole  order, 
and  reprefented  them  as  an  ufelefs  or  pernicious  body 
of  men,  whofe  exiftence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
free  ftate.   Whoever  adhered  to  them  was  branded  witli 
the  odious  appellation  of  Arifiocrate.  The  clergy,  from 
the  influence  of  the  parifh  cures  or  parfons,  feemed  ready 
to  defert  their  caufe.   They  were  even  oppofed  by  a  mi- 
nority of  their  own  body,  which  derived  luftre  fr'omi  ha- 
ving at  its  head  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  firft  prince 
of  the  blood.      Still,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  remained  firm ;  well  aware,  that  If  tliey  once  con- 
fented  to  lit  in  the  fame  affembly,  and  to  vote  promif- 
cuoufly, with  the  ambitious  and  more  numerous  body  of 
the  commons,  their  whole  order,  and  all  its  fplendid 
privileges,  muft  fpeedily  be  overthrown. 

The  leaders  of  the  commons  faw  the  change  that  Taklnl  ad- 
was  taking  place  In  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  they  at  vanta^fe  of* 
length  regarded  the  period  as  arrived  when  they  ought  P"!'"" 
to  emerge  from  their  inadlivity,  and  execute  the  darlna- i^'^^^'v^^'^y 
projedt  of  feizing  the  legiflative  authority  in  their  coun- Ic^^flat.ve 
try.     They  declared  that  the  reprefentatlves  of  the  authority ; 
nobles  and  the  clergy  were  only  the  deputies  of  par- 
ticular  incorporations  whom  they  would  allow  to  fit 
and  vote  along  with  themfelves ;  but  who  had  no 
title  in  a  coUedlve  capacity  to  aft  as  the  legiflators  of 
Franc.e.    For  conducing  bufinefs  with  more  facility, 
they  appointed  20  committees.     In  confequence  oi* 
a  propofal  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  a  final  mefl'age  was 
fent  to  the  privileged  orders  requiring  their  attendance 
as  mdividuals,  and  Intimating  that  the  commons,  as  the 
deputies  of  96  out  of  every  hundred  of  their  country- 
men, were  about  to  affume  the  exclufive  power  of  le- 
giflation.    None  of  the  nobles  obeyed  this  fummons ; 
but  three  cures,  Meffrs  Cefve,  Ballard,  and  Jalot,  pre- 
fented  their  commifTions,  and  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations.    They  were  next  day  followed  by  five 
more,  among  whom  were  MeflVs  Gregoire,  Dillon,  and 
Bodineau.    After  fome  debate  concerning  the  appella- 
tion which  they  ought  to  affume,  the  commons,  with 
fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  joined  them,  folemnly  voted 
themfelvcs  the  fovereign  legiflators  of  their  country  un- 
der the  name  of  the  National  JJembly.  The  refiilt  of  the 
vote  was  no  fooner  declared,  than  the  hall  refounded 
U  2  with 


And  affert 
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with  fhoutfl  from  the  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpeftators 
Revolution, of  «  Vive  le  Roi  etvive  raffemble  nationale,"  Long  itve 
^9  •     the  king  and  the  national  ajfembly.     M.  Bailly  was  chofen 
prefident  for  four  days  only,  Meffrs  Camus  and  Pifon 
de  Galand  fecrctaries,  and  the  aflbmbly  proceeded  tobu- 

finefs.  ^      r  •  r 

Its  firft  afts  were  decifively  expreffive  of  its  own  to- 
verei;Tnty.    All  taxes  impofed  without  the  confent  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  were  declared  to  be 
null  and  void  ;  but  a  temporary  fanftion  was  given  to 
the  prefent  taxes,  although  illegal,  till  the  diffolution 
of  the  affembly  and  no  longer.   It  was  added,  that  "  aa 
foon  as,  in  concert  with  his  majefty,  the  affembly  fhould 
be  able  to  fix  the  principles  of  national  regeneration,  it 
would  take  into  confideration  the  national  debt,  placing 
from  the  prefent  moment  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  un- 
der the  fafeguard  and  honour  of  the  French  «/7/f;n." 
MViority  of    The  popular  caufe  now  gained  ground  fo  fall  that 
the  rlergy  on  the  19th  of  June  a  majority  oi  the  clergy  voted  tor 
unite  with  ^j^^  verification  of  their  powers  m  common  with  the 
national  affembly,  and  they  refolved  to  unite  with  them 
on  the  following  day. 
Fears  of  the     Affairs  were  now  come  to  a  cnfis,  and  the  nobles 
Aobi.es.       perceived  that  they  muft  inftantly  make  a  decihve 
lland,  or  yield  up  their  caufe  as  finally  loft.  Such 
was  their  alarm,  that  M.  d'Efpremenilpropofed,  at  one 
of  the  fittings  of  their  order,  to  addrefs  the  king, 
intreating  him  to  diffolve   the  ftates-general.  Hi- 
therto that  prince  had  gone  along  with  M.  Neckar  in 
favouring  the  popular  caufe  in  oppofition  to  the  ariito- 
cracy     But  every  art  was  now  ufed  to  alarm  his  mind 
upon  the  fubjea  of  the  late  affumptions  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  commons,  and  thefe  arts  were  at  length 
fuccefsful.    Repeated  counfels  were  held  ;  M.  Neckar 
was  abfent  attending  a  dying  fifter,  and  the  king  was 
prevailed  upon  to  ad  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nobles.     But  the  firft  meafure  which  they 
adopted  was  fo  ill  conduded  as  to  afford  httle  profpedl 
of  final  fuccefs  to  their  caufe.    On  the  20th  of  June,, 
when  the  prefident  and  members  were  about  to  enter  as 
ufual  into  their  own  hall,  they  found  it  unexpeftedly 
furrounded  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards,  who  reiuled 
them  admiffion,  while  the  heralds  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
Rovaffef   claimed  a  royal  fefTion.    Alarmed  by  this  unforefeen 
Jofpro-    event,  the  meaning  of  which  they  knew  not,  but  ap- 
claimsd.     prehending  that  an  immediate  ddfolutton  of  the  affembly 
was  defigned,  they  inftantly  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
tennis-court,  where,  in  the  vehemence  of  their  enthu- 
fiafm,  they  took  a  folemn  oath  «  never  to  feparate  till 
the  conftitution  of  their  country  ftiould  be  completed. 

On  the  2 2d  a  new  proclamation  intimated  that  the 
roval  feffion,  was  deferred  till  the  following  day.  It 
was  now  found  that  the  affembly  had  been  excluded 
from  their  hall  merely  becaufe  the  workmen  were  oc- 
cupied in  oreparing  it  for  the  intended  folemnity.  This 
iuformatlon  was  ill  calculated  to  excite  favourable  ex- 
peaations  of  the  meafures  aboUt  to  be  adopted  at  a 
.  royal  feffion,  ufliered  in  by  fuch  circumftanccs  of  mark- 
TheTfftm  ed  difrefpea  for  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  1  he 
l.ly  n.eets  affembly,  after  wandering  about  m  fearch  of  a  place 
of  meeting,  at  length  entered  the  church  of  St  Louis, 
and  were  immediately  joined  by  the  majority  of  the 
clerev,  with  their  prefident,  the  archbiftiop  of  Vienne, 
at  their  head.  Tw©  nobles  of  Dauphine,  the  marqms 
de  Blacon  and  the  count  d'Agoult,  prefcnted  their  con\- 
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miffions  at  the  fame  time.  Encouraged  by  thefe  events,  Frencll 


in  the 
church  of 
i3t  Louis. 
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and  by  the  applaufcs  of  furrounding  multitudes,  the 
affembly  now  expeded  with  firmnefs  the  meafures  about         ^'  j 
to  be  adopted.  a? 

The  royal' fefTion  was  held  in  the  moft  fplendid  form,r>ifcourfe  0 
but  altogether  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient  defpotifm.  '^^  ^'"2 
Soldiers  furrounded  the  hall.    The  two  fuperior  orders 
were  feated,  while  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
left  ftanding  a  full  hour  in  the  rain,  were  in  no  humour, 
when  at  lail  admitted,  to  receive  with  much  compla- 
cency the  commands  of  their  fovereign.     The^  king 
read  a  difcourfe,  in  which  he  declared  null  and  void  the 
refolutions  of  the  17th,  but  at  the  fame  time  prefeiited 
the  plan  of  a  conftitution  for  France.    It  contained 
many  good  and  patriotic  principles,  but  preferved  the 
diftinaion  of  orders,  and  the  exercifc  of  httres  de  ca- 
chet ;  it  faid  nothing  about  any  adive  {hare  in  the  le- 
giflative  power  to  be  poffefTed  by  the  ftates-general,  and 
was  fiknt  both  about  the  refponfibihty  of  minifters  and 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.    The  king  concluded  by  com- 
manding the  deputies  immediately  to  retire,  and  to  al- 
femble  again  on  the  following  day.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  nobles  and  a  part  of  the 
clergy.    I  he  commons  remained  in  gloomy  filence  on  ,8 
their  feats.    It  was  interiupted  by  the  grand  matter  of  in  receiv( 
the  ceremonies,  who  reminded  the  prefident  of  the      '^^  ^^^j^jj, 
tentions  of  the  king.    Inftantly  the  vehement  count 
de  Mirabeau,  ftarting  from  his  feat,  exclaimed  with  in- 
dignation, "  rhe  commons  of  France  have  determined 
to  debate.    We  have  heard  the  intentions  that  have 
been  fuggefted  to  the  king  ;  and  you,  who  cannot  be 
his  agent'^with  the  ftates-general,  you  who  have  here 
neither  feat  nor  voice,  nor  a  right  to  fpeak,  are  not 
the  perfon  to  remind  us  of  his  fpeech.    Go  tell  your 
mafter,  that  we  are  here  by  the  power .  of  the  people,  - 
and  that  nothing  fhall  expel  us  but  the  bayonet."  The 
applaufe  of  the  affembly  feconded  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
orator,  and  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  withdrew  in 
filence. 

M.  Camus  then  rofe  ;  and  in  a  violent  fpeech  mdig-jj^v     ,  j 
nantly  ftigmatifed  the  royal  feffion  by  the  obnoxious  te 
appellation  of  a  bed  oj  jujihe  ;  he  concluded  by  moving  Wo  's  dc 
that  the  affembly  ftiould  declare  their  unqualified  adhe- 
rence  to  their  former  decrees.    This  motion  was  fol» 
lowed  by  another,  pronouncing  the  perfons  of  the  de- 
puties inviolable.    Both  were  fuppoited  by  Meffrs  Pc 
tion,  Barnave,  Glaizen,  the  Abbes  Gregoire,  Sieyes,  _ 
and  many  others,  and  were  unanimoufly  decreed,  'i'hs 
affembly  therefore  continued  their  fittings  in  the  ufual 
form.    On  the  following  day  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
attended  as  members  ;  and  on  the  25th  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  along  with  49  of  the  deputies  belonging  to 
the  order  of  nobles,  joined  them  alio.    The  remaining 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  fmall  minority  of  the  clergy,  no^Y 
found  themfelves  aukwardly  fituated.    Whether  on  this 
account,  or  becaufe  their  leaders  had  by  this  time  form- 
ed a  plan  for  carrying  their  point  not  by  peaceable 
means  but  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  the  king, 
on  the  27th,  invited  by  a  preffing  letter  both  orders 
to  join  the  commons.    This  requeft  was  immediately 
complied  with,  although  many  of  the  nobihty  difappro- 
ved  of  the  meafure.  -°  " 

The  fituation  of  France  was  now  become  truly  alarm-  J/';  '  'J 
xng.  When  the  king  retired  from  the  aflembly  after  jj^''-  '^ 
the  royal  feffion,  he  w^as  followed. by  more  than  6000 tu^,  i-: 

citizens}^ 
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citizens,  from  whom  loud  clamours  and  every  mark  of"   in  confinement  for  this  offence  ;  a  crowd  inftantly  col 


French 


difapproba tion  broke  forth.    All  Verfailles  was  fpeedily    lefted,  and  refcued  them,  the  dragoons  that  "'were 
in  an  uproar.    M.  Neckar  had  repeatedly  folicited  his    brought  to  fupprefs  the  tumult  grounding  their  arms  :  *Z^^' 
difmiffion,  and  the  report  of  this  had  increafed  the  po-    a  deputation  of  the  citizens  folicited  of  the  aifembly  the  ^ 

The    pardon  of  the  prifoners.    The  affcmbly  applied  to  the 
king,  who  pardoned  them  accordingly. 

All  ihefe  events,  together  with  the  tumultuous  ftate  yi^^' 


pular  clamour.  The  court  was  in  confternation.  The 
king  probably  difcovered,  with  no  great  fatisfaftion, 
that  his  minifter  was  more  popular  than  himfelf.  At 
fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  queen  fent  for  M.  Nec- 
kar. When  he  returned  from  the  palace,  he  aflured  the 
crowd  that  waited  for  him  that  he  would  not  abandon 
them  ;  upon  which  they  retired  fatisfied.  At  the  fame 
time  the  news  of  the  royal  feflion  had  thrown  the  city 
of  Paris  into  violent  agitation.  The  peace  of  that  ca- 
pital was  at  this  time  endangered  by  a  variety  of  caufes. 
A  dreadful  famine  raged  through  the  land,  which  in  a 
great  city  is  ufually  moft  feverely  felt.  This  prepared 
•  the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  unfavourable  impref- 


3^ 
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ot  the  capital,  which  was  daily  increahng,  made  it  ne-tary  callsd 
ceffary  for  the  king  to  call  out  the  militaiy  force  to  o"t. 
reftore,  if  poffible,  the  public  peace.  'J'hat  his  inten- 
tions  were  pure,  the  then  ftate  of  affairs  will  permit 
no  man  but  a  democrate  to  doubt ;  but  the  ariftocracy, 
with  the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  head,  were  bringing 
foi  ward  other  meafures,  which  ultimately  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  themfelves,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom. 
Crowds  of  foldlers  were  coUeftcd  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  around  Paris  and  Verfailles.   It  was  obfcrved, 


fions  of  their  political  ftate.    Every  effort  was  more-  .  tliat  thefe  confifted  chiefly  of  foreign  mercenaries 
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over  made  to  diforganize  the  government,  and  pro- 
duce a  diflike  to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
prefs  poured  forth  innumerable  publications,  filled  with 
new  and  feducing,  though  generally  impracticable,  theo- 
ries of  liberty.  Thefe  were  diftributed^rw/w  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  difperfed  in  the  fame 
manner  through  the  provinces.  Philip  duke  of  Or- 
leans (prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  failing  the  chil- 
dien  and  brothers  of  the  king)  is  with  good  reafon  be- 
lieved to  have  fupphed  this  expence  out  of  his  more 
than  royal  revenues.  Tn  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royale  at  Paris,  which  belonged  to  him,  an  immenfe 
multitude  was  daily  affembled,  liftening  from  moroing 
to  night  to  orators  who  defcanted  upon  the  moft  violent 
fubjefts  of  popular  poUtics.  Many  of  thefe  orators 
were  fufpefted  to  be  in  his  pay.  It  was  even  beheved 
that  his  money  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  fome 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  leaders  in  the  natioutxl  aflem- 
bly. 

But  the  government  was,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  dan- 
1-gcroufly  affaulted  by  the  methods  now  generally  ufed 
to  feduce  the  military.  Every  officer  of  the  French,  ar- 
my belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobles ;  and  from  that 
quarter,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that 
there  was  httle  danger.  But  this  very  circamftance  be- 
came the  means  of  diforganizing  that  great  engine  of 
defpotifm.  As  the  foldiers  could  not  avoid  imbibing 
fome  of  the  new  opinions,  their  own  officers  became  the 
firft  objefts  of  their  jealoufy  ;  efpecially  in  confequence 
of  that  inrpolitic  edift  of  Louis  XVI.  which  required 
every  officer  to  produce  proofs  of  four  degrees  of  nobi- 
lity ;  and  thus  infulted,  by  avowedly  excluding  the  pri- 
vate men  from  promotion.  Perhaps  with  a  view  to 
what  might  happen,  the  inftrudtions  to  the  deputies  of 
the  iters  etaK  had  recommended  an  increafe  of  the  p  y 
of  the  foldiers.  And  now  at  Paris  every  art  was  ufed 
to  gain  them  to  the  popular  caufe.  They  were  con- 
duced to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  were  there  careffcd  and 
flattered  by  the  populace,  while  they  liftened  to  the  po- 
pular harangues.  Thefe  arts  were  fuccefsful.  On  the 
23d  of  June  they  firft  refufed  to  fire  on  the  mob  in  a 
riot.    Some  of  them  were  on  the  30th  reported  to  be 


Camps  were  traced  out.  Marfhal  Broglio,  a  tried  ve- 
teran, was  fent  for  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armv. 
1'he  king  was  fuppofed  to  have  entirely  yielded  to  new 
counfels,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fperate  effort  to  reftore  the  energy  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment. This  is  the  moft  important  period  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  yet  the  fpecific  defigns  of  the  lead- 
ing a£lors  have  never  been  clearly  underftood.  It  was 
rumoured  at  the  time,  that  Paris  was  to  be  fnbdued  by 
a  fiege  and  bombardment ;  that  the  affembly  was  to  be 
diffolved,  and  its  leaders  put  to  death.  Thefe  are  in- 
credible  exaggerations  ;  but  the  crifis  of  French  liberty 
was  univerfally  regarded  as  at  hand,  and  alfo  the  exift- 
encc  of  the  national  affembly  as  an  independent  body  ; 
or  at  leaft  upon  any  other  footing  than  that  propofed 
by  the  king  on  the  23d  of  June. 

An  able  and  eloquent  addrefsto  the  king  againft  the  The  ^aflem- 
affemblage  of  foreign  troops  in  their  neighbourhood  ''ly  addreis  ■ 
was  brought  forward  by  Mirabeau,  and  voted  by  the  ^'"8 
affembly.     The  king  properly  replied,  that  the  ftate  of''f"'''^^ 
the  capital  was  the  caufe  of  affembling  the  trosps,  and  whkh  is 
offered  to  transfer  the  ftates-general  to  Noyons  or  Soif- reluled. 
fons.  "  We  will  neither  remove  (exclaimed  Mirabeau) 
to  Noyona  nor  to  Soiffons  ;  we  will  not  place  ourfelves 
between  two  hoftile  armies,  that  which  is  befieging  Pa- 
ris and  that  which  may  fall  upon  us  from  Flanders  or 
Alface  ;  we  have  not  aflced  permiffion  to  run  away  from 
the  troops  ;  we  have  defired  that  the  troops-fftould  be  ' 
removed  from  the  capital." 

Thirty-five  thoufand  men  were  now  ftationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Verfailles.  The  pofts 
were  occupied  which  commanded  the  city,  and  camps 
were  marked  out  for  a  greater  force.  I'he  Count  d'Ar- 
tois and  his  party  regarded- their  plans  as  ripe  for  execu- 
tion ;  and  M.  Neckar  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
requiring  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  24  hours.  That 
popular  (a)  minifter  took  the  route  of  Brufftls  on  the 
following  day,  when  his  departure  was  made  public. 
In  his  difmiffion  the"  popular,  or  as  it  was  now  called  ' 
the  democratic,  party  thought  they  faw  the  refolution 
adopted  to  accompliffi  their  ruin.  The  affembly  again  ^  '  .  ■ 
addreffed  the  throne;  they  requefted  anew  the  removal  J^dre&Sj^ 

of  king  ; 


(a)  Popular  he  certainly  was ;  but  he  either  had  not  fortitude  and  talents  to  execute  his  own  pl*ins,  or  afted  a  ■ 
baf«  part  to  his -amiable  mafter .    From  bafenefs  we  ac(^uit  hinir 
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Frerch  of  the  troops,  offering  to  be  refponfible  for  the  public 
Revolution,  pgg^,g^  and  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  Paris  to  encoun- 
^  ^^^9'  perfonally  every  danger  that  might  occur.  But 

they  were  coolly  told,  that  the  king  was  the  heft  judge 
of  the  mode  of  employing  the  troops,  and  that  the  pre- 
fcnce  of  the  affembly  was  neceffary  at  Verfailles.  From 
a  fovereign  wh®  doubtlefs  recollefted  the  proceedings 
of  the  long  parliament  of  England,  a  different  reply 
could  not  in  reafon  be  expefted.  On  receiving  it, 
however,  it  was  inftantly  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  the  late  miniftry  had  car- 
r'ted  tvlth  them  the  confidence  of  the  affembly  ;  that  the 
troops  ought  to  be  removed;  that  the  miniftry  are  and 
lhall  be  refponfible  to  the  people  for  their  conduA  ; 
that  the  affembly  perfifted  in  all  its  former  decrees  ;  and 
that  as  it  had  taken  the  public  debt  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation,  no  power  in  France  was  entitled  to 
pronounce  the  Infamous  word  bankruptcy. 

The  city  of  Paris  •^^^s  thrown  Into  deep  confterna- 
tlon  by  the  news  of  M.  Neckar's  retreat.  His  buff 
r.r^  on  Nec-and  that  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  were  dreffed  in  mourn- 
kar's  re-  j^^^  carried  through  the  ftrcets.  The  royal  Alle- 
^^^^\y  mand,  a  German  regiment,  broke  in  pieces  the  buffs, 
Crue  tj'  of  and  difperfed  the  populace.  The  prince  De  Lambefq, 
the  Prince  grand  ecuyer  of  France,  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
his  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  take  poft  at  the  Thuilleries. 
Being  a  man  of  a  violent  temper,  and  enraged  by  the 
appearances  of  difapprobation  which  were  vifible  around 
him,  he  furloufly  cut  down  with  his  fword  a  poor  old 
man  who  was  walking  peaceably  In  the  gardens.  The 
confequences  of  this  aft  of  inhumanity  were  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expefted  ;  a  fhout  of  execration  in- 
^antly  arofe  ;  the  cry  to  arms  was  heard  ;  the  military 
were  affaulted  on  all  fides  ;  the  French  guards  joined 
their  countrymen,  and  compelled  the  Germans,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  uefupported  by  the  reft  of 
the  army,  to  retire. 

All  order  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  night  approach- 
ed an  univerfal  terror  diffisfed  itfelf  through  the  city. 
Bands  of  robbers  were  collefting  ;  and  from  them  or 
from  the  foreign  foldiery  a  general  pillage  was  expefted. 
The  night  paffed  away  in  confternatlon  and  tumult.  It 
was  found  in  the  morning  that  the  hofpital  of  St  La- 
7.ai-e  was  already  plundered.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung ; 
the  citizens  affembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  adopt- 
ed a  propofal  that  was  there  made,  of  enrolling  them- 
felves  as  a  militia  for  general  defence,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  national  guard.  This  day  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  night  were  fpent  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  army.  On  the  morning  of 
the  memorable  14th  of  July,  it  was  difcovered  that  the 
troops  encamped  in  the  Champs  Ellfees  had  moved 
off,  and  an  immediate  affault  was  expefted.  The  na- 
tional guard  now  amounted  to  150,000  men  ;  but  they 
were  in  general  deftitute  of  arms.  They  had  affumed 
a  green  cockade  ;  but  on  recoUefting  that  this  was  the 
livery  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  they  adopted  one  of  red, 
blue,  and  white.  M.  de  la  Salle  was  named  commander 
in  chief,  officers  were  chofen,  and  detachments  fent 
around  In  queft  of  arms.  In  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
upwards  of  30,000  ftand  of  arms  were  found,  along 
with  20  pieces  of  cannon  ;  a  variety  of  weapons  was 
alfo  procured  from  the  garde  meuble  de  la  couronney  and 
from  the  (hops  of  armourers,  cutlers,  &c.  # 

The  celebrated  fortrefs  of  the  Baftile  was  an  ohjeft 
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of  much  jealoufy  to  the  Parlfians.    At  1 1  o'clock  in  Fren 
the  morning,  M.  de  la  Rofiere,  at  the  head  of  a  nume-  K-evolb 
rous  deputation,  waited  upon  M.  de  Launay  the  go- 
vernor,  who  promifed,  - along  with  the  officers  of  his 
garrifon,  that  they  would  not  fire  upon  the  city  unlefs  The  B 
they  ffiould  be  attacked.   But  a  report  was  foon  fprcad"l«  ^t' 
through  Paris,  that  M.  de  Launay  had,  in  a  fhort  tlme*^*^* 
thereafter,  admitted  into  the  fortrefs  a  multitude  of 
perfons,  and  then  treacheroufly  maffacred  them.  The 
caufe  of  this  piece  of  perfidy  has  never  been  explained. 
The  faft  Itftif  has  been  denied ;  but  it  was  attefted  at 
the  time  by  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  the  Britlih  ambaffa- 
dor  at  the  court  of  France.    The  effeft  of  the  report 
was,  that  a  fudden  refolution  was  adopted  of  ^ffaulting 
the  Baftile  ;  an  Immenfe  and  furious  multitude  ruftied 
Into  its  outer,  and  foon  forced  their  way  into  its  inner, 
courts,  where  they  received  and  returned  a  fevere  fire 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour.    The  French  guards,  who 
were  now  embodied  Into  the  national  guard,  condufted 
the  attack  with  llclll  and  coolnefs  :  they  dragged  three 
waggons  loaded  with  ffraw  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
and  there  fet  them  on  fire  ;  the  fmoke  of  thcfe  broke 
the  ahn  of  the  garrifon,  while  it  gave  no  difturbance 
to  the  more  diftant  affallants.    The  befieglng  multi- 
tude prefl'ed  the  attack  with  incredible  obftinacy  and 
vigour  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours  ;  the  garrifon  was 
in  confufion  ;  the  officers  ferved  the  cannon  in  per- 
fon,  and  fired  their  muflcets  In  the  ranks  ;  the  governor. 
In  defpair,  thrice  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fortrefs. 
A  capitulation,  when  at  laft  fought,  was  refufed  to  the  And 
garrifon,  and  an  unconditional  furrender  took  place.  r'-'"'J< 
The  governor,  and  M.  de  Lofme  Salbral  his  major,  a 
gentleman  of  diftingulftied  humanity  and  honour,  be- 
came viftims  of  popular  fury  in  fpite  of  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  for  their  pioteftlon  ;  but  the  French 
guards  fucceeded  in  procuring  the  fafety  of  the  garri- 
fon.   Only  feven  prifoners  were  found  in  the  Baftile. 
A  guard  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  keys  were  fent  to 
the  celebrated  M.  Briffot  de  Warville,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  Inhabited  one  of  Its  caverns. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  eventful  day  was  fpent 
at  Paris  in  a  mixture  of  triumph  and  alarm.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  governor  of  the  Baftile  a  letter  was  found, 
encouraging  him  to  refiftance  by  the  promlfe  of  fpeedy 
fuccours,  written  by  M.  de  Fleffelles,  the  prevot  dc 
marchands,  or  chief  city  magiftrate,  who  had  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  moft  zealous  patriot.  This  piece  of  trea- 
chery was  punifhed  by  inftant  death  ;  and  his  bloody 
head  was  carried  through  the  city  on  a  pole,  albng  with 
that  of  M.  de  Launay.  At  the  approach  of  night  a 
body  of  troops  advanced  towards  the  city,  at  the  Bar- 
riere  d'Enfer.  The  new  national  guard  hurried  thi- 
ther, preceded  by  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  troops 
withdrew  upon  the  firft  fire  :  barricadoes  were  every- 
where formed,  the  alarm-bells  were  rung,  and  a  gene- 
ral illumination  continued  during  the  whole  of  this  night 
of  confufion. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious  that  the  new  mini-  A 
ftry  were  entering  upon  a  difficult  fcene  of  aftIon,"|^ 
where  one  falfe  ftep  might  lead  to  ruin,  and  where' 
their  own  plan  of  conduft  ought  to  be  maturely  dlgeft- 
ed.  Marfhall  Brogho  was  made  minlfter  of  war,  the 
baron  de  Breteuil  prefident  of  finance,  M.  de  la  Gale- 
ziere  comptroUer-general,  M.  de  la  Porte  intendant  of 
the  war  department,  and  M.  Foulon  intendant  of  the 
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navy ;  bat  thefe  were  only  meant  to  a£l  as  official  men, 
under  the  Count  d' Artois,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
arittocracy.  To  thefe  loaders  there  did  not  even  remain  a 
choice  of  difficulties  j  no  refourcc  was  left  but  that  of 
ua- overawing  by  military  power  the  national  aflembly  and 
the  capital,  and  of  riilcing  the  defperate  meafure  of  a 
national  bankruptcy,  which  the  court  had  not  formerly 
dared  to  encounter,  and  to  avoid  which  it  had  convo- 
ked the  ftatea-general.  No  trace  remains,  however,  of 
any  attempt  to  put  this  criminal,  but  laft  refource,  in 
execution.  The  evening  after  the  departure  of  M. 
Neckar  was  fpent  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  in  feafting 
and  joy,  as  if  a  viiftory  had  been  gained.  The  courtiers 
of  both  fexes  went  round  among  the  foldiery,  ftriving 
to  fecure  their  fidelity  by  careHes,  largeffes,  and  every 
fpecies  of  flattering  attention.  The  miniftry  not  only 
failed  to  fupport  the  Prince  de  Lambefq  in  the  poll 
which  he  had  been  fent  to  occupy,  but  they  fuffered 
the  whole  of  the  1 3th  to  pafs  in  indecifion,  while  the 
capital  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion,  while  an  army  was 
formally  muftering  within  its  walls,  and  the  names  of 
the  principal  nobility  were  put  up  in  hfts  of  profcrip- 
tions.  They  received  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Baftile  with  confufion  and  difmay,  which  were  increa- 
fed,  if  poffible,  by  information  given  by  Marflial  Brog- 
lio,  that  the  troops  refufed  to  aft  againit  Paris  or  the 
national  affembly.  In  this  perplexity  they  adopted  the 
miferable  device  of  concealing  from  the  king  the  ftate 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  that  unfortunate  prince  was  thus 
perhaps  the  only  perfon  out  of  millions  around  him  who 
remained  ignorant  of  the  convuliions  in  which  his  coun- 
try was  involved. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
forced  his  way  into  the  king's  apartment,  and  told  him 
of  the  revolt  of  his  capital,  of  his  army,  and  of  the  fur- 
render  of  the  fortrefs  of  the  Baitile.  The  Count  d' Ar- 
tois, who  was  prefent,  ftiU  attempted  to  retain  the  mo- 
narch under  his  fatal  delufion  ;  but  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court turning  round,  exclaimed,  "  As  for  you.  Sir, 
your  life  can  only  be  faved  by  inflant  flight ;  I  have 
feen  with  horror  your  name  in  the  bloody  lift  of  the 
profcribed."  Accordingly  the  Count,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  fhort-lived  adminillration  and  their  adhe- 
rents, fled  to  the  frontiers.  And  thus  an  emigration  com- 
menced, the  fource  of  that  terrible  coBtelt  which  has 
covered  Europe  with  bloodfhed  and  mourning.  This 
miniftry  had,  no  doubt,  many  difficulties  to  contend 
againft  ;  but  an  accurate  attention  to  their  conduft  ex- 
cites a  fufpiclon  which,  while  it  exculpates  them  from 
many  intended  crimes  that  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  at  the  fame  time  does  little  honour  to  their  ta- 
lents. It  is  this,  that  they  had  come  into  office  without 
having  formed  any  clear  plan  of  conduct  ;  tihat  they 
were  men  adllng  without  decifion  and  at  random,  and 
confequently  became  the  fport  of  thofe  events  which 
they  wanted  flcill  and  vigour  to  dire£l  or  controul.  By 
their  introduction  into  office,  and  their  mIfcondu£t  while 
in  it,  the  royal  authority  fell  proftrate  before  the  popu- 
lar party  in  the  national  affembly.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  ftlll  remained,  but  confounded  in  one  affem- 
bly with  the  more  numerous  order  of  the  tiers  etat;  and 
no  longer  rallying  round  a  throne  that  was  too  feeble 
to  afford  protection,  tliey  foon  yielded  to  that  ferce 
and  levelling  fpirit  of  democracy  that  now  rofe  around 
them. 


But  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  was  fllll  beloved  Preich 

Early  next  morning  the  king  went  to  the  affembly,  but  R^'olution, 
with  none  of  the  ufual  folemmties.    He  "  regretted  the  ^^^^ 
commotions  of  the  capital,  difavowed  any  knowledge  43 
of  an  intention  againft  the  perfons  of  the  deputies,  and  T^he  king 
intimated  that  he  had  commanded  the  removal  of  the  S'^^s  to  the 
troops."    A  deep  and  expreffive  iilence  prevailed  for  ji^^'^"^^'^' 
few  moments  ;  this  was  fucceeded  by  vehement  and  uni- 
verfal  fhouts  of  applaufe.    The  king  atofe  to  depart, 
and  inftantly  the  whole  affembly  crowded  around,  and 
attended  him  to  his  palace.    The  queen  appeared  at  a 
balcony  with  the  dauphin  In'her  arms ;  the  mufic  play- 
ed the  pathetic  air  of  Ou  peut-on  $tre  mletix  qu'au  /em 
de  fafam'lle.    The  cnthuiiafm  of  loyalty  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  funounding  multitudes,  and  nothino- was 
heard  but  acclamations  of  iov. 

On  the  following  day,  the  king  declared  his  refoIu-And  uzxt 
tlon  to  viiit  the  city  of  Pans  in  perfon.    Accordinfrlv ^*>' 
that  prince,  who  never  w*anted  pcrfonal  courage,  howVp'5'';'y 
ever  deficient  he  might  be  in  political  ftedfaflnefs,  fetpeTfouj 
out,  attended  by  fome  members  of  the  affembly  and  by 
the  militia  of  Verfailles.    He  was  met  by  the  celebra- 
ted M.  de  la  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  na^ 
tlonal  guard,  of  which  he  had  now  been  chofen  com- 
mander in  chief.    M.  Ballly,  in  whofe  perfon  the  an- 
cient office  of  mayor  of  Paris  had  been  revived,  recei- 
ved the  king  at  the  gates,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
keys.  All  this  while  no  fhout  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
of  innumerable  fpeftators  but  that  of  Vive  l,j  nation. 
The  king  advanced  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
new  cockade  was  prefent ed  to  him,  which  he  put  on^ 
and  prefented  himfelf  with  it  at  a  window.     At  the 
fight  of  this  badge  of  patriotlfm  an  unlverfal  fhout  of 
Vive  le  Rot  burft  forth  from  every  quarter  ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  Verfailles  amidfl  general  triumph  and  an- 

Much  confufion  ftlU  prevailed  in  the  capital;  but^'^  «'i"ch 
there  was  more  appearance  of  regularity  than  could  have"^"*^*^ 
been  expefted  at  the  conclufion  of  fuch  important 
events.  This  arofe  from  a  cafual  concurrence  of  cir-'^^^*^^''^  ^  ' 
cumrtances.  To  conduCl  with  eafe  the  eledllons  to  the 
ftates-general,  Paris  had  been  divided  Into  60  diftrlfts, 
each  of  which  had  a  feparate  place  of  meeting.  The 
people  did  not  eledt  the  members  to  the  ftates-general  f 
but  they  chofe  delegates,  who,  under  the  name*of  elec- 
tors, voted  for  the  members.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  diflurbances,  the  elcfhors,  at  the  requeft  of  their 
fellow-citI^ens,  afl'umed  a  temporaryauthority;  of  which, 
however,  they  were  foon  weary,  and  as  foon  as  poffible 
procured  the  public  elcaion  of  120  perfons  as  munici- 
pal officers  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The  citi- 
zens having  got  the  habit  of  afTembling  in  their  diftrifts, 
grew  fond  of  It :  they  aflemblcd  frequently,  made  rule* 
for  their  own  government,  and  fent  commlffioners  to 
communicate  with  other  diftrifts.  I'he  tumultuous  na- 
ture of  thefe  meetings,  and  the  vehemence  of  debate 
which  prevailed  in  them,  will  beft  be  conceived  from 
the  ludicrous  contrivance  of  one  of  their  prefidents, 
who  ftatloned  a  drummer  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
when  the  confufion  and  nolfe  became  altogether  ungo- 
vernable, gave  the  fignal  for  beating  the  drum,  which 
fpeedily  ovci-powered  every  other  noife.  Thefe  meet- 
ings, however,  gradually  ripened  into  clubs,  in  which 
much  dexterity  and  Intrigue  were  exerted. 

Th«e  whole  of  the  late  miniftry  efcaped  excepting  M. 
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French  Foulon.    His  cltarafter,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  was 
^•^^"'""""'cxtremely  unpopular  ;  for  he  is^faid  to  have  aflerted, 
'^j'^^'     that  he  would  "  make  the  people  of  Paris  eat  hay." 
^6       He  had  retired  to  the  country,  but  was  feized  by  his 
Fate  of  M.own  vafFals,  and  brought  to  Paris  with  a  bundle  of  hay 
J?ou!on,  one  tied  to  his  back.  In  fpite  of  eveiy  elFort  made  by  M.  M. 
minhtry!^  Bailly  and  Fayette  to  procure  him  a  fair  trial  at  leaft, 
and  hhfoxi.^^  was  carried  to  the  Place  de  Gr&oe,  and  hanged  at  a 
in-law       lamp -iron  by  the  enraged  multitude.    His  fon-in-law 
03erthier.    |v/[^  Berthier,  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a 
limilar  fate,  fell,  covered  with  wounds.    Their  heads 
were  carried  round  on  poles  ;  and  thus  the  populace 
became  habituated  to  the  fight  of  blood  and  murder : 
they  were  even  taught  by  popular  fonos  to  glory  in 
fuch  adlions,  and  particularly  by  the  well  known  fong 
47  Ca-ira. 

M.  hf^ckar  In  confequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  king,  M. 
returns,  and  Neckar  returned  to  France.  He  was  received  by  the 
d^ee"cT*^'  ^^^""^^Y  V'H^h  great  applaufe,  and  in  Paris  with  infinite 
•fequences'  fol^n^nity^iid  triumph.  He  here,  however,  committed 
a  political  error  that  made  fome  noife.  In  deploring 
the  late  excefTes  a«d  murders,  and  taking  notice  of 
the  arreft  of  M.  Bezenval,  an  officer  of  the  Swifs 
guards,  he  requefted  of  the  eleftors  at  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe,  in  a  folemn  harangue,  that  the  paft  fhould  be  for- 
gotten;  that  profcripttons  fhould  ceafe,  and  a  general 
amnefty  be  proclaimed.  In  a  moment  of  enthufiafm 
this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  eleftors  decreed  what  un- 
queftionably  exceeded  their  powei-8.  The  diftrifts  of 
Paris  were  inftantly  in  commotion  ;  the  eleftors  alarm- 
ed, declared  that  they  only  meant  that  "  henceforth  the 
people  would  punifli  no  man  but  according  to  law ;" 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prove  that  they  themfelves 
•were  free  from  ambition,  they  formally  renounced  all 
their  own  powers.  The  alTembly  took  up  the  que- 
Ition.  MefT.  Lally,  Tolendal,  Mounier,  Clermont, 
Tonnerre,  Garat  junior,  and  others,  declared  that  no 
perfon  ought  to  be  arretted  without  a  formal  accufa- 
tlon.  While  Mefl".  Mirabcau,  Robefpierre,  Barnave, 
and  Gleizen,  alleged,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  people 
were  entitled  to  lay  hold  of  any  man  who  had  public- 
ly appeared  at  the  head  of  their  enemies.  The  debate 
ended,  by  admitting  the  explanation  of  the  eleftors, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  alTem- 
bly  to  fee  juftice  executed  in  all  cafes. 

The  commotions  and  enthufiafm  of  the  capital  were 
fpeedily  communicated  to  the  provinces.  In  every 
quarter  the  people  feized  upon  all  the  arms  that  could 

capital  foundj  and  the  military  uniformly  refufed  to  act 

rtacntotne       .  ^_  r,  r 

■|)rovinces.  agamft  them.  Many  acts  ot  outrage  were  committed 
in  Brittany,  at  Sti-afbourg,  in  the  Lionnois,  and  .elfe- 
where,  in  which  the  nobility  were  the  fufferers.  The 
roifchiefs  that  occurred  were  ufually  magnified  at  a  dif- 
tancc  ;  but  that  very  circumltance  was  an  additional 
evil.  For  example  :  It  was  ftated  in  the  National  Af- 
fembly  that  M.  de  Mefmay,  lord  of  Qiiincey,  invited  a 
number  of  patriots,  among  whom  were  the  officers  of 
a  neighbouriug  garrifon,  to  a  fplendid  entertainment  at 
his  houfe,  to  celebrate  the  happy  union  of  the  three 
orders  :  That  in  the  midfl:  of  the  feaft  the  mailer  of  the 
houfe  contrived  to  withdraw  unnoticed,  and  to  fet  fire 
to  a  train  previoufly  laiii,  which  comm-unicated  with  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellars,  in  confequence 
,of  which  the  whole  company,  by  a  fudden  expbfion, 
©••iexe  blown  into  the  air.    It  was  found  on  inquiry, 
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that  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  ftory,  ^'''encliitil 
But  I  before  this  inquiry  could  be  made,  all  France 
had  refounded  with  accounts  of  the  pretended  bloody  ^ 
tragedy;  and  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  fuffer- 
ed  in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  from  the  pi-ejudices  ex- 
cited by  this  unhappy  report,  the  origin  of  which  has 
never  been  well  explained.  It  would  be  vain  to  ftate  all 
the  idle  rumours  to  which  at  this  time  the  blind  credu- 
lity of  the  multitude  gave  currency.  At  one  time,  the 
Ariftocrates  were  cutting  down  the  green  corn,  at  an- 
other time  they  were  burying  flour  in  common  fewers, 
or  calling  loaves  into  the  Seine.  One  report  wa«  no 
fooner  proved  to  be  falfe  than  another  arofe,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  agitated  by  fufpiclon  and  alarm.  The 
National  Aflembly  were  engaged  in  framing  their  cele- 
brated declaration  of  th^  rights  of  man,  which  was  to 
form  the  bafis  of  tlie  new  confl.itution,  when  the  alarm- 
ing accounts,  received  from  all  quarters,  of  the  ftate  of 
anarchy  into  which  the  kingdom  was  falling,  obUged 
them  fuddenly  to  turn  their  attention  to  objefts  of 
practical  neceffity.  The  privileged  orders  found  them- 
felves become  the  objects  of  univerfal  jealoufy  and  ha- 
tred ;  and  that  fomething  muft  inftantly  be  done  to  fave 
their  families  and  property,  which  were  menaced  on 
every  fide  with  perfecutiou  and  pillage.  Regarding 
the  popular  torrent  as  now  become  irrefiftible,  to  fave 
fomething  they  refolved  to  facrifice  a  part.  ^ 

On  the  afternoon  fitting  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  the  Vifcou',,.  d 
Vifcount  de  Noailles,  feconded  by  the  Duke  d'Aguil- Noailles 
Ion,  opened  one  of  the  moft  important  fcenes  in  the  ^.'^^^jj^^ 
French  Revolution,  or  in  the  hiftoiy  of  any  country,  propof* 
Thefe  noblemen  ftated,  that  the  true  caufe  of  the  com-  that 
motions  which  convulfed  the  kingdom  exifted  in  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  people,  who  groaned  under  the  double  op- 
preflion  of  public  contributions  and  of  feudal  ferviqes. 
"  For  three  months  (faid  M.  de  Noailles)  the  people 
have  beheld  us  engaged  in  verbal  difputes,  while  their 
own  attention  and  their  willies  are  direded  only  to 
things.    What  is  the  confequence  ?  They  are  armed  to 
reclaim  their  rights,  and  they  fee  no  profpeft  of  obtain- 
ing them  but  by  force."    He  therefore  propofed  to  do 
juftice  as  the  Ihorteft  way  of  reftoring  tranquillity,  and 
for  that  purpofe  to  decree,  that  henceforth  every  tax  The  taxe 
fhould  be  impofed  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the.^°"''i^« 
contributors,  and  that  no  order  of  the  ftate  fhould  be  j'/on^cTJ)! 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  public  burdens ;  that  wealth  ol 
feudal  claims  fhould  be  redeemed  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  tha  contt 
but  that  fuch  claims  as  confifted  of  perfonal  fervices  on  '^'I'o"'* 
the  part  of  the  vaffal  fhould  be  abolifhed  without  com- 
penlation,  as  contrary  to  the  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
man.    The  extenfive  polTeFions  of  the  noblemen  who 
made  thefe  propofals  added  much  luftre  to  the  difi)ite- 
refted  facrifice  which  they  offered.    Their  fpeeches 
were  received  with  the  moft  enthufiaftic  applaufes  by 
the  Aflembly  and  the  galleries,  and  their  propofals 
were  decreed  by  acclamation  without  a  vote.    No  na- 
tion is  fo  much  led  by  the  inflisence  of  fudden  emotions 
as  tlte  French.    The  patriotic  contagion  now  fpread 
faft  through  every  breaft,  and  a  conteft  of  generofity 
enfued.    The  hereditary  jurifdiclions  pofTefTed  by  the 
nobles  within  their  own  teiritories  were  next  factificed. 
All  places  and  penfions  granted  by  the  Court  were  fup- 
prefted,  unlefs  granted  as  the  reward  of  merit  or  of  ac-  jr 
tual  fervices.    The  game  laws,  which  condemned  the  g*n; 
hufbandman,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  leave  bis  proper- IjJ'^jV^J 
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Ts-mh  ty  a  prey  to  infinite  multitudes  of  animals  referved  for 
'''"'"'■'""'paftime,  had  always  been  numbered  among  the  fcvere 
^J^^'    grievances  of  the  French  peafantry.   Thefe  were  there- 
fore renovmced,  along  with  the  exclufive  rights  of  rab- 
bit wan-ens,  fifheries,  and  dovecotcsc    The  fale  of  offi- 
ces was  aboliflied,  and  the  fees  exafted  from  the  poor, 
^      together  with  the  privilege  of  holding  a  plurality  of 
Tany  an-  livings,  were  relinquiflicd  by  the  clergy.    The  deputies 
ent  privi- of  the  Faisd'Etat,  or  privileged  provinces,  with  the 
:gcs  are     deputies  of  Dauphine  at  their  head,  next  came  forward, 
'"."'j!!.^  and  offered  a  furrender  of  their  ancient  privileges,  re- 
quelling  that  the  kingdom  might  no  longer  remain  par- 
celled out  among  Dauphinois,  Bretons,  Provengaux,  &c. 
but  that  they  Ihould  all  form  one  great  mafs  of  French 
citirens.    They  were  followed  by  the  reprefentatives  of 
■Paris,  MarfeiUes,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Straffeourg,  &c. 
who  requefted  leave  to  renounce  all  their  feparate  pri- 
vileges as  incorporations,  for  the  fake  of  placing  eveiy 
man  and  every  village  in  the  nation  upon  a  footing  of 
equality.    Thus  the  Affembly  proceeded,  till  every 
member  had  exhaufted  his  imagination  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  reform.  To  clofe  the  whole,  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
propofed  that  a  folemn  Te  Deum  fliould  be  performed, 
that  a  medal  fhould  be  ftruck  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  of  that  night ;  and  that  the  title  of  Restorer 
OF  Gallic  Liberty  fhould  be  beftowed  upon  the 
reigning  monarch.    A  deputation  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  the  king,  refpedlfuUy  to  inform 
him  of  thefe  decrees. 

Several  fucceeding  days  were  neccffary  to  form  into 
•evenues  of  decrees  of  the  4th  Auguft,  and  commitees  were 

:he  clergy  appointed  to  make  out  reports  for  that  purpofe.  One  of 
;akcn  a.  thefe  reports  having  included  the  tithes  and  revenues  of 
the  clergy  among  the  abufcs  that  were  to  be  done  away, 
and  having  propofed  in  lieu  of  them  to  grant  a  "certain 
ftipend  to  the  different  miniflers  of  religion  to  be  pay- 
able by  the  nation,  the  clergy  attempted  to  make  a 
fland  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  violent  debates 
enfued.  In  thefe  they  were  ably  fupported  by  the  Abbe 
Sieyes  :  but  as  the  clergy  had  formerly  deferted  the 
iK)bles,  fo  they  w^ere  now  in  their  turn  abandoned  to 
their  fate  by  the  hereditary  ariftocracy.  The  popular 
party  had  long  regarded  the  wealth  of  the  church  as 
an  eaiy  refource  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  ftate. — 
Never  was  there  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  influence 
of  opinion  over  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Catholic 
clergy  of  France,  though  poffeffed  of  more  property 
than  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  when  princes  took  up 
arms  or  laid  them  down  at  their  command,  now  found 
fo  fev/  defenders,  that  they  were  terrified  into  a  volun- 
tary furrender  of  all  that  they  and  their  predeceffors 
had  poffeffed  for  ages.  In  their  overthrow,  they  fcarcely 
enjoyed  even  the  barren  honour  of  having  fallen  the 
laft  of  thofe  privileged  orders  that  fo  long  had  ruled 
over  this  ancient  kingdom.  They  and  the  nobles,  and 
tJie  king,  fllll  poffeffed  their  former  titles  and  nominal 
dignity  ;  but  all  of  them  were  now  fubdued,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commons  of  France,  who  fpeedily  dif- 
mifled  them  at  their  pleafure. 

As  a  fhort  feafon  of  tranquillity  in  the  Court  and  the 
National  Affembly  fucceeded  thefe  great  popular  facri- 
fices,  the  King  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  fit  opportunity  for 
the  appointment  of  a  new  miniflry.    They  confifled  of 
i  new  mi-  the  Archbifhop  of  Vienne,  the  Archbifhop  of  Bour- 
liftry  ap-  deaux,  M.  Neckar,  the  Count  de  St  Prieft,  Count  de 
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Montmorin,  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne,  and  the  Count  French 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin  Paulin.    M.  Neckar,  as  minlfter  of  ^^^°^g""°"' 
finance,  having  ftated  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  the  re-  ■     ' ^  "'  f 
venue,  prefented  the  plan  of  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  55 
oflivres.  But  M.  Mirabeau,  from  a  fpirit  of  rivalfliip,  as  WJio  find 
it  would  feem,  to  M.  Neckar,  prevailed  with  the  Af-  ^f^"^ 
fembly  to  alter  and  to  narrow  the  conditions  of  it  in  j^iftng  mo* 
fuch  a  degree  that  very  few  fubfcribers  were  found,  and  ney. 
the  loan  could  not  be  filed  up.    This  failure  involved 
the  Affembly  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  unpopularity; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  allowed  M.  Neckar  to 
prefcribe  his  own  terms  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
loan  of  eighty  millions.    But  the  happy  inflant  of  pub- 
lic confidence  had  been  allowed  to  pafs  away,  and  this 
loan  was  never  more  than  half  filled  up.    Recourfe  was 
next  had  to  patriotic  contributions;  and  great  numbers 
of  gold  rings,  filver  buckles,  and  pieces  of  plate,  were 
prefented  to  the  Affembly.    The  Royal  family  them- 
felves  fent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  either  to  give  counte- 
nance to  thefe  donations,  or,  as  M.  Neckar  has  fince 
afferted,  through  abfolute  neccffity,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupporting  themfelves  and  their  family.    The  confufioii 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  throw-n  by  the  late 
events  had  produced  a  fufpenfion  of  the  payment  of  aU 
taxes.    There  exifled,  in  faft,  no  efficient  government; 
and  if  fociety  efcaped  entire  diffolutlon,  it  was  merely 
in  confequence  of  thofe  habits  of  order  which  are  pro- 
duced by  a  ftate  of  long  continued  civilization.  The 
bufinefs  of  government  could  not  be  tranfafted  without 
money,  and  many  vain  efforts  were  made  by  the  mini- 
flry to  procure  it.    At  length  M.  Neckar  was  driven 
to  the  defperatc  refource  of  propofing  a  compulfory  loan, 
or  that  every  individual  poffeffed  of  property  fliould  ad- 
vance to  the  flate  a  fum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  an- 
nual income.     This  bold  propofition  was  fupported  by 
Mirabeau,  and  adopted  by  the  Affembly  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  cffedlually  executed.  ^5 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Affembly  was  bufily  occupied  Difcufllon 
in  framing  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Rights  of^^^ 
Man,  which  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  new  confli-'^^^^'''  "-^ 
tution.    This  was  followed  by  the  difcuffion  of  a  point  ' 
of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty  ;  viz.  What  fhare  of  le- 
giflative  authority  the  king  ought  to  poffefs  under  the 
new  conflitution  ;  whether  an  abfolute  negative  or  veto,  An/the 
a  fufpenfive  veto,  or  no  veto  at  all  ?  This  queftion  opera- king's  veto. 
ted  like  a  touchftone  for  trying  the  fentiments  of  eve- 
ry perfon  ;  and  the  affembly,  confifting  of  1200  men, 
was  now  feen  to  arrange  itfelf  into  two  violent  contend- 
ing faftions.    The  debates  were  vehement  and  tumul- 
tuous, and  continued  for  many  days.    As  the  affembly 
fat  in  public,  and  as  multitudes  of  people  of  all  defcrip- 
tions  were  admitted  into  the  galleries,  and  even  into 
the  body  of  the  hall  among  the  members,  many  Inde- 
cent fcenes  took  place  in  confequence  of  the  Interfe- 
rence of  the  fpedlators  to  applaud  or  cenfure  the  fenti- 
memts  which  were  delivered.    Thus  the  public  at  large 
became  fpeedily  interefted  In  the  difcuffion  ;  the  city  of 
Paris  took  a  fide  in  oppofitlon  to  the  veto,  and  the 
whole  empire  was  thrown  into  agitation  by  new  and 
fpeculative  queftions.    The  diftingulfhed  place  which 
France  holds  among  the  nations  of  Europe  rendered 
thefe  fingular  events  and  difcuffions  the  objeft  of  uni- 
verfal  attention.    The  contagious  love  of  novelty  fpread 
rapidly  abroad,  and  gave  rife  to  that  well-founded  jea- 
loufy  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  which 
X  was 
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was  fpecdily  to  burft  forth  in  a  bloody  tempeft. — In 
the  prefent  cafe,  the  people  of  Paris  became  moft  eager- 
ly interefted.  Rumours  of  plots  were  fpread  through 
the  country,  and  a  new  ftorm  was  obviouOy  gathering, 
v/hen  the  quellion  was  thus  got  quit  of.  M.  Mounier 
remarked,  that  the  executive  power  could  poffefs  no 
negative  againft  the  decrees  of  the  prefent  affembly, 
which  had  been  nominated  by  the  nation  with  fupremi^ 
powers  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  framing  a  con'titii- 
tion,  which  was  to  remain  binding  over  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  ftate  ;  and  with  regard  to  future  leglflatures,  the 
king  declared  by  a  meflage,  that  he  wifhed  to  poffefs 
lio  more  than  a  fufpenjive  veto.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  popular  Mirabeau  concluded  a  fpeech  in  favour  of 
the  abfolute  veto  of  the  crown  with  thefe  words, 
"  That  it  would  be  better  to  live  in  Conftantinople 
than  in  France,  if  laws  could  be  made  without  the- 
royal  fanftion."  This  political  adventurer  is,  how<:vcr, 
accufed  of  having  taken  care  to  circulate  m  Paris  a  re- 
port that  he  had  oppofed  the  veto  with  all  his  influ- 
ence ;  and  to  give  credit  to  the  ftoiy,  he  is  faid  to  have 
quitted  the  aflembly  jull  before  the  divlfion,  that  his 
vote  might  not  appear  on  record  againil  it. 

In  the  debates  about  the  veto  the  month  of  Augull 
was  fpent ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  a  new 
coftftitutional  quellion  was  prefented  to  the  alTembly  by 
one  of  its  numerous  committees.  This  v^'as.  Whether 
the  legiflative  body  ought  to  confift  of  one  or  of  two 
chambers  ?  Mounier,  Lally,  Tollcndal,  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  and  others,  who  were  zealous  lovers  of 
freedom  upon  what  were  then  accounted  moderate 
principles,  fupported  eagerly  the  idea  of  eftablifhing 
two  independent  chambers  in  imitation  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution  ;  but  they  were  deferted  both  by  the  de- 
mocratic and  ariftocratic  parties.  The  firfl  of  thefe  re- 
garded an  upper  houfe  or  fenatc  as  a  refuge  for  the  old 
arlftocracy,  or  as  the  cradle  of  a  new  o-ne  ;  while  the 
higher  nobles  and  clergy  feared  left  fuch  an  arrar^e- 
incnt  might  prevent  the  future  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
aru;ient  diviiion  into  three  orders.  Of  1000  members 
who  voted,  only  89  fupported  the  propofiil  for  dividing 
the  legiOature  into  two  chambers. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  gave  his  fan^lion  to  the 
important  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  but  not  with- 
out fome  befitation^  and  exprefiing  doubts  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  fome  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  affembly.  At 
the  fame  time  the  mv'wlab'tlity  of  the  perfoa  of  the  mo- 
narch was  decreed,  the  indivKTbility  of  the  throne,  and 
its  lieredltary  defcent  from  male  to  male  in  the  reign- 
ing family.— But  we  lhall  not  here  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  varioixs  articles  of  the  new  confti- 
tution as  c(mne£led  with  the  circuinftances  under  which 
they  became  the  lubjeft  of  debate.  We  fhall  only  ftate 
thofe  more  remarkable  circumftances  which  tend  to  af- 
certain  the  peculiar  changes  which  the  fentiments  of 
tlK  nation  underwent  in  the  progrefs  of  a  revolution 
the  moll  remarkable  that  occurs  in  human  hiilory. 

In  confequence  of  the  debates  upon  the  queilions  of 
the  veto  and  the  two  chambers,  the  minds  of  parties 
had  become  much  irritated.  Paris  wore  the  fame 
threatening  afpe£l  that  it  had  done  in  the  months  of 
June  and  of  July  preceding ;  and  every  thing  feemed 
tending  towards  an  important  crifis.  The  ariftoeratit; 
party  accufed  their  antagonifts  of  a  defign  to  excite 
tew  infurredions  j  and  tlie  charge  wa&  retorted,  by  cir*. 


culating  a  report  that  a  plot  for  conveying  the  king^  to-  Pi'enchr 
Metz  was  already  ripe  for  execution.  Ilevoiutioi^ 

From  the  period  hi  the  defeftion  of  the  French-  _JZJil 
guards,  who  were  now.  in  the  pay  of  the  capital,  the  61 
prote-£lIon  of  the  royal  family  had  been  entrufted  to  Confequen-j 
the-  militia  or  national  guard  of  Verfailles,  together  ''^^  °*  theitt- 
with  the  regiment  of  the  parties  du  orps^  which  was  j^^Qg^ 
compofed  entirely  of  gentlemen.     Upon  the  circula- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  intended  ftlght  of  the  king, 
the  French  guards,  began  to  wifli  to  be  reftored  to 
their  ancient  employment  of  attending  his  perfon,  for 
the  purpofe  of  preventing  any  attempt  of  this  nature. 
This  idea  was  eagerly  cherifhed  by  the  capital ;  and, 
in  fpite  of  cv.ery  effort  ufed  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  the. 
obvious  appearance  of  approachlEg  difturbances  could 
not  be  prevented.    The  popular  party  faw  the  advan- 
tages which  they  would  derive  from  placing  the  alfem- 
bly  and  the  king  In  the  midll  of  that  turbulent  metro- 
polis which  had   given  birth  to  -the  revolution,  and: 
upon  the  attachment  of  which  they  could  moft  fecurely 
depend.     Every  encouragement  was  therefore  glvea- 
by  the  moft  atllve  leaders  of  what  was  now  called  the. 
Democriitic  party  to  the  projef!:  of  eftiibhfhing  the  court 
at  Paris.    The  miniftry  were  under  no  fmall  degree  of" 
alarm  ;  and  the  count  d'  Eftalng,  vvho  commanded  the 
national  guard  of  Verfailles,  requefted  the  aid  of  aiv 
additional  regiment.     The  regiment  of  Flanders  was. 
accordingly  fent  for :   its  arrival  caufed  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  anxiety     and  every  effort  was  inftantly  made, 
to  gain  over  both  officers  and  foldiers  to  the  popular 
caufe. 

On  the  firft  of  Oclober  the  garde  du  corps,  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  ingratiating  th.umfelvfs  with  the  new-^- 
ly  arrived  regiment,  and  perhaps  to  attach  them  more- 
fteadily  to  tiie  royal  caufe,  Invited  the  officers  of  the- 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  a  public  entertainment.  Seve- 
ral officers  of  the  national  guard,  and  others  of  the  mi- 
litaiy,  were  invited.  The  entertainment  was  given  ia» 
the  opera  houfe  adjoining  to  the  palace ;  fcveral  loyall 
toafts  were  drank;  but  it  is  alierted,  that  when  the  fa- 
vourite popular  toalt  The  Nation  was  given,  it  waa, 
rejedled  by  the  gardes  du  corps.  In  ordinary  cafes,, 
f\ich  a  trifting  circumllance  as  this,  or  even  any  other, 
of  the  tran-lattlons  of  a  night  of  feftivlty,.  woiild  juftly 
be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  notice  in  recording  th«; 
more  remarkable  events  in  the  hiilory  of  a  great  na-- 
tion  ;  but  fuch  was  now  the  hngular  ftate  of  affairs^ 
that  the  moft  trivi:ti  occurrences  were  inllrumental,  by 
their  combination,  in  the  prodadlion  of  important  cou- 
fequences.  The  queen,  havliig  feen  from  a  window  of 
tiie  palace  the  gaiety  whtch  prevailed  aniong  the  mili- 
tary, previtlled  with  the  king,,  who- was  juft  returned, 
from  huntings  to  vifit  tliem  along  with  hcrfelf  and  the 
dauphin.  I'heir  fudden  appearance  in,  the  falo<ni  kin.- 
died  in  an.  inftant  the  ancient  euthufiafra  of  French* 
loyalty.  'I'he  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,,  • 
alon.g  widi  the  Swifs  chaffeurs,  had  been  admitted  to. 
the  defert ;  and  they,  as  well  as  their  officers,  drank, 
the  health  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin,  with  their 
fwords  drawn.  The  royal  tamily  having  bov;ed.  with  po- 
liten-efs  to  tlie  company,  retired. — Of  all  nations,  the 
French  are  moft  liable  to  the  influence  of  fudden  im^ 
preffions:  the  mufic  played  the  favourite  air,  0  Ricard  t 
Q  mon  lioi !  l*univers  t' abandonne ,  •*  O  Richard  !  O  my 
king  I  the  world  abandons  thee."    In  the  eagernefs  q£ 
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JPrtfflch  loyalty,  the  national  cockade,  which  had  been  adopt- 
rul«iion,^jj  by  fonie  of  the  gardes  du  corps,   was  thrown 
/  afide,  and  white  cockades  were  fupplied  as  quickly  as 
they  could  be  made  by  the  ladles  of  the  court. 

When  thefe  events  were  next  day  reported  at  Paris, 
•accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  exaggerations,  they 
gave  rife  to  the  moil  violent  alarm.  The  capital  was 
at  that  time  fuffering  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  the  news  of  a  feaft  which  others  have 
-enjoyed,  fcldom  gives  much  pleafure  to  hungry  men. 
To  the  former  report  of  an  intended  flight  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  family,  it  was  now  added,  that  a  counter 
revolution  vras  fpeedlly  to  be  attempted  by  force  of 
arms  ;  and  that  the  prefent  fcarcity  was  artiticially  cre- 
ated by  the  court  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  peo- 
ple to  fubmiffion.  Their  arillocratic  antagonifts  have 
iince  afferted,  that  the  famine  was  indeed  artificial ;  but 
that  it  was  created  by  a  portion  of  the  violent  party  in 
the  national  affembly,  which  was  then  denominated  the 
CabaU.  whofe  objedt  was  to  excite  commotions  as  the 
means  of  procuring  an  opportunity  of  fetting  the  duke 
x>i  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  ftate,  either  as  regent,  or 
in  fome  other  form.  To  this  lall  party  Mirabeau  is 
faid  to  have  belonged. 

For  four  days  no  notice  was  taJien  in  the  affembly  of 
•what  had  paffed  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  gardes 
du  corps.  On  the  5th  of  Odober  M.  Petion  mentioned 
it  for  the  firft  time,  and  a  violent  debate  enfued;  during 
which  Mirabeau  rofe  and  exclaimed, "  Declare  that  the 
king's  perfon  alone  is  facred,  and  I  myfelf  will  bring 
L  forward  an  impeachment ;"   thereby  alluding  to  the 

I  conduft  of  the  queen.     While  this  debate  was  pro- 

^  ceeding  at  Verfailles,   the  city  of  Paris  was  in  com- 

motion. A  vaft  multitude  of  women  of  the  loweft 
rank,  with  fome  men  in  womens  clothes,  had  a(!em- 

ink  march  arms  and  bread.  They  refolved  to  proceed  indantly 
to  Verfailles  to  demand  bread  from  the  king  and  from 
the  national  alTembly.  La  Fayette  oppofed  them  in 
vain;  for  his  own  foldiers  refufed  to  turn  their  bayonets 
againft  the  women.  Upon  this  one  Stanillaus  Mail- 
lard,  who  had  diftlnguHhed  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  the 
Baftile,  offered  himfelf  as  a  leader  to  the  infurgents.  He 
had  the  addvefs  to  prevail  with  them  to  lay  afide  fuch 
arms  as  they  had  procured ;  and  he  fet  out  for  Ver- 
failles about  noon  with  as  much  order  among  his  fol- 
lowers as  couki  well  be  expected  from  inch  an  afTeni- 
blage.  Either  becaufe  the  palfion  for  going  to  Verfailles 
had  fuddenly  become  too  infectious  to  be  refilled,  or 
becaufe  the  multitude  tilready  gone  thither  was  now  ac- 
counted dangerous,  the  mayor  and  municipality  of  Pa- 
ris thought  lit  to  give  orders  to  la  Fayette  inftantly 
to  fet  out  for  that  place  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard. 

In  the  nwan  time,  Maillard  approached  Verfailles 
with  his  tumultuous  troop  ;  he  arranged  them  in  three 
divifions,  and  perfuaded  them  to  behave  with  tolerable 
decency.  The  king  was  hunting  in  the  woods  t)f 
Mendon  when  he  was  informed  of  the  anival  ot  a  moft 
formidable  band  of  women  calling  aloud  for  bread. 
"  Alas  !  (replied  he)  if  I  had  it,  I  Ihould  not  wait  to 
be  alked."  Mailiard  entered  the  aflembly  accompa- 
nied by  a  deputation  of  his  followers  to  ftate  the  ob- 
jeft  of  their  journey.  The  aflembly,  to  pacify  them, 
e  affem-  fent  a  deputation  of  their  owa  number  along  with  them  to 
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lay  their  complaints  before  the  king.  His  (najefty  rccei-  Frcftdt 
ved  the  whole  with  great  pohtenefs,  and  readily  agreed 
to  go  into  any  meafures  for  the  fupply  of  the  capital  j 
that  could  be  fuggefted.    The  report  of  this  behaviour  ' 
had  fuch  an  elFeft  upon  the  multitude  collated  around 
the  palace,  that  they  began  to  difperfe  ;  but  they  were 
fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another  croud  not  lefs  numerous. 
A  fuddcn  refolution  of  flight  feems  now  to  have  been 
propofed  by  the  court ;  for  the  king's  carriages  were 
brought  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  which  communicate* 
with  the  Orangiy  :  but  the  hational  guard  of  Verfailles 
refufed  to  allow  them  to  pafs,  and  the  king  himfdf  re- 
fufed to  remove,  or  to  allow  any  blood  to  be  fhed  in 
his  caufe. 

La  Fayette  with  his  ai-my  at  length  anived.  about  [.a  Fayette 
'  o'clock  at  night,  and  found  the  affembly  in  a  very  with  his 
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unpleafant  fituation.     Their  hall  and  galleries  were^''"^^ 
ciowded  by  the  Parifian  fi{h-women  and  others  of  the  verlkmea 
mob,  who,  at  eveiy  inftant,  intenupted  the  debate*,  at  ni^ht. 
La  Fayette  waited  upon  the  king,  and  informed  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  planted  guards  in  eveiy 
quarter ;  and  after  a  fcanty  banquet  had  been  procurtsl 
for  the  multitude,  he  prevailed  with  the  aflembly  to 
clofe  their  fitting  for  the  night.    In  this  laft  part  of 
his  condiid  M.  la  Fayette  has  been  much  cenfured, 
and  probably  not  without  reafon  ;  for  it  could  fcarcely 
be  expefted  that  fuch  a  night  would  be  fpent  in  peace 
by  the  immenfe  aflemblage  of  turbulent  chara£ters  that  g 
were  now  brought  together.    All  was  quiet,  however,  Defjieiafe 
till  about  fix  In  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  a  great  attempt  oit 
number  of  women  anddcfperate  perfons  ruflicd  forward queen, 
to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  It. 
1'wo  of  the  gardes  du  corps  were  killed ;  the  croud 
afcendtd  the  ftalr-cafe  leading  to  the  queen's  apartment, 
but  were  bravely  refilled  by  M.  MIemandre  a  fentlnel> 
who  gave  the  alarm,  and  defended  his  poll  till  he  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
fortunately  recovered.    The  ruffians,  reeking  with  his 
blood,  ruflied  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pier- 
ced with  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed  whence  this 
perfecuted  woman  had  but  juft  time  toflyalmofl  naked, 
and,  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers,  had  efca- 
ped  to  feek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  was  al- 
ready alarmed,  and  had  gone  to  feek  her. 

1  he  tumult  became  more  violent  every  tnoraent,  and  rht  rc)  al 
fudden  death  feemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family;  but^'n^ly  fa- 
k  Fayette  was  by  tlils  time  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  "^^'>'/*^'^'* 
whom  he  befecched  carneftly  to  fave  the  gardes  du''^  i'ayettc, 
corjis  from  maflacre.  In  this  he  was  fuccefsful ;  fome 
that  had  been  taken  prifoners  were  furrounded  by  th'e 
grenadiers  of  the  French  guards  who  protedled  them, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  whole  corps  was  eaiily  fecured. 
The  croud  was  fpeedily  driven  from  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  palace,  which  they  were  already  beginning 
to  pillage;  and  the  royal  family  ventured  to  fliow  them- 
felves  at  a  balcony.  A  few  voices  now  exclaimed^ 
Le  Rot  a  Paris,  *'  the  King  to  Paris."  The  fh«ut  be- 
came general ;  and  the  king,  after  confulting  with  la 
Fayette,  declared  that  he  had  no  objeftion  to  take  up 
his  refidence  at  Paris,  provided  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  his  children.  When  the  propofal  was 
reported  to  the  aflembly,  the  popular  leaders  expreffed 
much  fatisfadtion.  They  ordered  a  deputation  of  100 
members  to  attend  the  king  thither;  they  voted  the  na- 
tional affembly  infeparable  from  the  king.    His  majeily 
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fct  out  at  two  o'clock  a  prlfoner  in  the  cullody  of  the 
mob.  Two  gentlemen  were  felcdled  from  his  body 
guard,  and,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  execution,  be- 
headed in  the  court  of  his  palace.  Their  heads  were 
ftuck  upon  fpears,  and  led  the  proceflion  ;  whiHl  the 
royal  captives  who  followed  in  the  train,  and  beheld 
this  fpeftacle,  were  conducted  fo  flowly,  that  a  fliort 
journey  of  twelve  miles  was  protrafted  to  fix  hours. 
The  king-,  the  queen,  and  their  children,  were  lodged 
in  the  old  palace  of  the  Louvre,  while  Monfieur  went 
to  refide  at  the  Luxemburg.  The  city  was  illumina- 
ted, and  the  evening  fpent  in  triumph  by  the  Pari- 
fiaus. 

The  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  by  the  popular  party.  The  higher  order  of 
nobles  confidered  it  as  completely  ruinous  to  their 
hopes ;  and  even  many  men  of  talents,  fuch  as  Mounler 
and  Lally  Tollendal,  whom  we  cannot  avoid  regarding 
as  friends  to  the  popular  caufe  in  its  out-fet,  now  re- 
garded every  profpedt  of  attaining  a  happy  ceuilitution- 
al  freedom  as  at  an  end,  as  the  national  reprefentatives 
mull  be  for  ever  expofed  to  the  infults,  and  overawed  by 
the  influq|icc,  of  a  turbulent  capital.  Many  members  of 
the  alfembly  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  and  ufed 
every  effort  to  excite  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
hoftility  againft  France.  As  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  regarded  as  a  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  late 
dvilurbances,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  waited  upon 
him,  and  infilled  upon  his  leaving  the  kingdom  for  a 
time.  The  duke  was  overawed,  and,  on  pretence  of 
public  bufinefs,  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 
lor  feveral  months. 

On  the  19th  of  OAober,  the  National  Afferably 
held  its  firft  feflion  in  Paris.  The  King  was  clofely 
■  guarded  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  no  apparent  oppofition 
now  ftood  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  popular  party  from 
giving  to  their  country  fuch  a  conftitution  as  they  might 
judge  expedient.  Much,  however,  was  yet  to  be  done, 
and  many  difficulties  remained,  refulting  from  the  ha- 
bits of  men  educated  under  a  very  different  order  of 
things.  Two  days  after  the  Affembly  came  to  Paris, 
a  baker  was  publicly-executed  by  the  mob,  upon  a  falfe 
accufation  of  having  concealed  a  quantity  of  bread. — 
Wliile  the  AfTeinbly  was  at  a  diftance,  events  of  this 
nature  had  been  httle  attended  to,  and  the  leading  party 
avoided  attempting  to  check  thcfe  ebullitions  of  popular 
violence,  from  which  they  had  derived  fo  much  advan- 
tage ;  but  that  party  was  now  all-powerfulj  and  fo  fla- 
grant an  offence  committed  againfl  the  law  was  regard- 
ed as  an  infult  upon  the  fovereignty  of  the  National 
Aflembly.  Two  leaders  of  the  mob  were  therefore 
tried  and  publicly  executed,  and  a  fevere  law  was  paf- 
fed,  of  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  riot  a£l,  authorifing 
the  magiflrates  to  aft  by  military  force  againft  any  mul- 
titude of  perfons  that  fhould  refufe  to  difperfe.  Thus 
the  peace  of  the  capital  was  fecured  for  feveral  months; 
but  in  the  country  at  large  no  fmall  degree  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  ilill  fubfifted.  The  fame  fufpicious  temper 
which  had  prevailed  at  Paris  agitated  the  provinces 
with  the  dread  of  plots  and  monopolies  of  grain.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  nobleffe  in  the  coimtry  were  by  no 
means  fatisfied  with  the  liberality  with  which  their  re- 
prefentatives had  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  voted  away 
their  privileges  and  their  property.  This  produced 
violent  jealoufies  between  the  peafants  and  their  lords, 


and  gradually  conveyed  to  every  corner  of  thc  kln^om  FreRe\ 
,the  pohtical  ferment  which  had  commenced  at  Paris.  *^evolucii 

The  National  Affembly  being  now,  however,  in  to- 
lerable  fecurity,  proceeded  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  7 
forming  a  free  conllitution  for  the  great  empire  of  I'he 
France.     The  Abbe  Sleyes  prefented   a  plan    for  j*'^^- 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  83  departmen/s,  of  about  gVje,y]^, 
324  fquare  leagues,  and  of  each  department  into  feve- meats 
ral  dijjricls,  and  each  dillrift  was  fubdivided  into  cantons 
of  four  fquare  leagues  in  extent.    Thus  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  dlvifions  of  the  kingdom  into  governments, 
generahties,  and  baihewlcks,  was  in  an  inllant  oblite- 
rated.   An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  -fiinplify  in  an 
equal  degree  the  relative  fituation  of  individuals  in  civil 
life,  by  a  decree  which  put  an  end  to  all  diilinftion  of 
orders  and  immunities,  fo  far  as  any  privilege  whatever 
was  concerned.    At  the  fame  time,  a  bold  and  molt  im- 
portant meafure  was  adopted,  which  has  fince  proved 
the  organ  of  thofe  terrible  efforts  which  France  has 
been  enabled  to  make  againft  the  reft  of  Europe.    This  Thf  th 
was  the  confifcatlon  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  belong- l-inds  c< 
ing  to  the  church,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  '^'f'^^'^e* 
exigencies  of  the  Itate.    In  this  tranfadtlon,  all  regard 
to  juftice  was  thrown  afide.    The  lands  of  the  chuich 
were  as  certainly  the  property  of  the  then  poffeffors  of 
them  as  any  entailed  eftate  among  us  is  the  property  of 
him  who  occupies  it.    The  ftate  may  have  had  a  right 
to  appropriate  to  itfelf  the  church  lands  upon  the  death 
of  the  incumbents  ;  but  it  might  with  equal  juftice,  and 
perhaps  greater  propriety,  have  i'eized  the  enormous  re- 
venues of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  .as  have  confifcated  a 
fingle  acre  belonging  to  the  moft  ufelefs  abbot  with- 
out his  own  conlent.    This  nefarious  meafure  was  pro- 
-  pofed  by  the  bifhop  of  Autun,  M.  Tallegrand  Peri-  \ 
gord,  a  man  of  no  i-eligion,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  bench  in  a  moil  irregular  manner  to  ferve  this  very 
purpofe.    The  mode  in  which  this  preperty  was  to  be 
expended  was  by  iffuing  airiguments  (ajftgnats )  upon  it; 
which  aflignments  were  to  be  received  by  the  ftate  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  or  for  the  purchafe  of  church 
lands  when  fet  up  to  fale.    A  provlfion  was  at  the 
fame  time  made  for  the  national  clergy,  who  were  for 
the  future  to  be  paid  by  the  ftate.    On  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  this  important  meafure  was  adopted, 
a  decree  was  pafTed,  iufpending  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  exercife  of  their  functions. 

l3ecrees,  in  which  the  interefts  of  fo  vail  a  multitude  Fruitle) 
of  individuals  wer€  Involved,,  could  not  be  carried  intoatteinp 
effeit  without  much  murmuring  and  oppofition.    The  ^  '^'^  ' 
parliaments,  in  particular,  began  to  exert  themfelves  '■^"^^'^ 
with  vigour,  and,  by  protefts  and  other  pubhcations, 
attempted  to  invalidate  the  decrees  of  the  Affembly  as 
illegal ;  but  thefe  privileged  bodies,  who  had  often 
been  accuftomed  to  contend  with  fome  fuccefs  againft 
the  defpotic  adminlftration  of  their  country,  and  on 
that  account  had  been  for  ages  theobjeftsof  public  ap- 
plaufe,  now  found  themfelves  utterly  forfaken,  and  un- 
able to  refill  the  mandate  of  a  popular  Affembly.  Af- 
ter a  few  fruitlefs  ftruggles,  they  were  all  of  them  un- 
der the  necefhty  of  fubmitting  to  tlieir  fate. 

Nothing  remarkable  now  .occurred  for  fome  time 
The  Aflembly  proceeded  to  organize  the  kingdom  by  lities 
the  eftablifhment  of  municipalities,  and  by  reforming  bliftiec 
the  jurifprudence  of  the  country.    It  is  to  be  obferved, 
however,  that  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  abo- 
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in  that    manded  why  the  committee  had  p^bH^hed  It  withoiv 
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city,  was  retained  for  the  purpofe  of  trying-  thofe  per- 
fons  who  had  become  moll  obnoxious  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  caufe.    This  court  had  the  fpirit  to 


the  permiffion  of  the  Affembly  or  the  King  >  But  he 

was  told  by  the  committee,  that  "  as  to  the  Affembly,   

they  were  fure  of  its  approbation  ;  and  as  to  the  King,  76 
they  were  not  his  reprefentatives."    To  give  an  idea  oi^^^^^  i« 
the  effeft  of  this  publication,  it  is  only  necefliiry  to  re-Pj"^^^^"^*" 
mark,  that,  under  the  fliort  adminiftration  of  M.  Ca- 


acquit  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  Marflial  Broglio,  and 
the  Prince  de  Lambefq.    But  having  incurred  much 

popular  odium  en  this  account,  they  were  guilty  of  the  .   .    ,        ,  r  1     ir-     1.  j       •  jr 

unworthy  meannefs  of  condemning  to  death  the  Mar-  loane,  the  two  brothers  of  the  Kmg  had  received  irom 

quis  de  Favres,  for  a  pretended  confpiracy  (of  which  the  public  treafury,  independent  of  their  legitimate  m- 

no  tolerable  proof  was  ever  brought)  to  maffacre  La  come,  nearly  two  millions  fterlmg,  and  that  L.  600,000 


Fayette,  BaiUy,  and  Neckar,  and  to  convey  the  King 
to  Peronne. 

During  the  whole  of  this  winter  the  King  had  been 
very  ftriftly  watched  by  numerous  guards  placed  around 
his  palace,  Infomuch  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
confidered  him  as  in  a  Hate  of  captivity.  To  do  away 
this  impreflion,  if  poflible,  and  to  make  their  king  ap- 
pear a  voluntary  agent  in  the  meafures  that  had  lately 
been  adopted,  was  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fome 
importance.  Every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  come  to  the  Afiembly  fuddenly,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  there  to  de- 
clare his  adherence  to  the  meafures  which  had  lately 
been  adopted.  For  fome  time  he  refilled  this  propo- 
fal  ;  but  at  length,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  did 
fuddenly  appear  in  the  National  Affembly,  where  lie 
complained  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  fliake 
the  new  couflitution.  He  declared  his  wifli  "  that  it 
fhould  be  univerfally  known  that  the  monarch  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation  were  united,  and  their 
wiflies  were  the  fame  ;  that  he  would  defend  the  confti- 
tutional  liberty  of  the  ttate  ;  that,  in  conjundion  with 
the  Queen,  he  would  early  form  the  fentiments  of  his 
fon  for  that  new  order  of  things  which  the  circumflan- 
ces  of  tlie  empire  had  introduced."  This  declaration 
difpiiited  tlie  ariftocratic  party  in  no  fmall  degree,  and 
increafed  that  unhappy  tendency  of  looking  for  aid 
from  foreign  countries  which  they  had  always  been  too 
apt  to  indulge. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  monaflic  eftablifhments 
were  fupprefi'ed,  and  their  lands  confifcated  ;  but  the 
prefcnt  friars  and  nuns  were  allowed  penfions  for  their 
fubfiftence,  and  to  continue  the  obfervance  of  their  mo- 
nalHc  vows,  if  they  thought  fit.  We  may  obferve  here, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  monafte- 
ries,  it  is  probable  that  about  this  time  the  Breton  com- 
mittee began  to  affume  the  appellation  of  the  'Jacobin 
Cluby  from  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  friars  at 
Paris,  in  which  their  meetings  were  now  held. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  tended  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  increafe  the  odium  under  which  the  old 
government  already  laboured.  This  was  the  publication 
of  the  Red  Book,  or- lift  of  penfions  and  donations  grant- 
•  ed  by  the  crown.  In  confequence  of  the  moft  preffing 
inftances,  it  had  been  communicated  by  M.  Neckar  to 
bl  lh"d'  ^  committee  of  the  Affembly,  after  many  intreaties, 
and  the  moll  foleran  promifes  of  fecrecy.  It  aftbrded, 
however,  too  ftriking  an  advantage  to  the  popular  party 
not  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  in  a  few  days  M.  Neckar, 
to  his  no  fmall  furprife,  faw  this  regiiter  publicly  fold 
by  every  bookfcUer  in  Paris.  Ffe  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  have  been  furprifed  ;  and  the  giving  up  of  this  hfl  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  the  tranfactions  of  that 
period  afford  of  his  great  unfitnefs  for  the  office  which 
he  held.    With  nwch  indignation,  howeverj  he  de- 
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had  been  granted  to  an  individual,  becaufe  he  was  the 
hufband  of  Madame  de  Polignac.    M.  Neckar's  oppo- 
fition  to  this  pubiicatiou  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
injure  his  popularity,  and  the  relt  of  the  miniitry  be-  yy 
gan  to  lofe  the  confidence  of  the  public.    Indeed,  at  Numtrrou^ 
this  time,  fertile  caufes  of  alarm  prevailed  on  all  fides.  f  /^'''^e*  o£ 
T^ie  clergy  were  attempting  to  revive  in  the  provinces  ^ 
the  ancient  animofities  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Proteflants,  afcribing  the  late  decrees  of  the  . 
Afiembly  to  the  latter.   The  German  Princes  who  pof- 
ftffed  property  in  the  north  of  France  were  complain- 
ing loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  fyllem,  although  the  National  Af- 
fembly had  voted  to  them  a  compenfation.    The  moft 
melancholy  intelligence  was  received  from  their  colonies 
in  the  Well  Indies.    In  regulating  thefe,  the  Affembly 
had  not  recogni/.ed  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to  en- 
joy the  fame  privileges  with  other  citizens  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  denying  thefe 
privileges.    This  uncertain  conduft  produced  infinite 
calamities.    The  whites  contended  with  thofe  common- 
ly called  people  of  colour.    Thefe  again  fometlmes  flood 
in  oppofition  to  the  free  negroes,  or  to  the  flaves  ;  and 
hence  it  fometimes  happened  that  no  lefs  than  three  ho- 
ftile  affemblies  were  held  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame 
colony,  which  made  war  upon  each  other  vAih  the  moft 
inveterate  fury.    Each  party  found  protedlors  in  the 
National  Affembly  of  the  parent  flate.    Thofe  who 
favoured  or  oppofed  the  exiftence  of  diflin£lions  at 
home,  in  general  followed  out  the  fame  principle  with 
regard  to  the  colonies. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  M.  de  Montmorency  commit- Debate  o& 
nicated  to  the  National  Affembly  the  preparations  for  the  royal 
war  in  which  England  and  Spain  were  engaged.    This  ^g^^^g*** 
brought  forward  the  conftitutional  queftion,  "  Who  peace'^and 
ought  to  pofTcfs  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war  ?  war.. 
The  Count  Clermont  Tonnerre,  MeffrsVle  Serent,  Vi- 
rieu,  and  Dupont,  fupported  the  royal  prerogative  ; 
while  on  the  other  fide,  the  exclufive  right  of  the  legifla- 
tivc  body  to  exercife  this  important  prerogative  was 
fupported  by  Meflrs  d'Aiguillou,  Garatjun.  Freteau, 
JeUot,  Charles  Lameth,  Sillery,  Petion,  Robefpierre, 
&c.    M.  Petion  propofed  a  decree  "  that  the  French 
nation  renounced  for  ever  aU  idea  of  conqueil,  and  con- 
fined itfelf  entirely  to  defenfive  war;"  wliich  was  paflcd 
with  univerfal  acclamation.    The  Count  de  Mirabeaii 
at  length  fuccefsfuUy  propofed  that  peace  and  war  fhould 
be  declared  by  the  king  and  the  legiflative  body  in  con- 
junction  ;  and  the  decree  that  was  pafTed  on  the  fubjedt 
is  a  flrange  farrago  of  contradicStions  and  abfurdities.  It 
enjoined  the  King-  to  "  guard  the  flate  from  external 
attacks."  But  how  could  this  be  done,  without  repei- 
hng  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  it  ?  This, 
however,  he  could  not  do,  without  previoufly  inform- 
ing the  National  Affembly  j       if  thut  body  chanced 
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"Frencli   rtct  to  he  fitting  at  the  time,  he  was  bound  to  let  the 

».evoIunon,gngj^y  advance  without  oppofitiou  till  he  had  convened 
his  orators,  difpcrfcd  over  24,000  fquarc  leagues,  and 
79  llftened  to  their  metaphyfical  quibbles  in  Paris. 
Farce  ailed  On  the  19th  June,  a  very  fingular  farce  was  afted 
lemW  ^by  ^"  ^'^^  Affembly.  A  Pruflian  refugee,  who  called  him- 
a  pruinan  ^^^^  Anacharfis  Clouts,  and  who  was  iirug^ing  hard  to 
refugee,  bring  himfelf  into  public  notice,  -on  an  evenmg  fitting 
(which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  was  generally  ill  attended 
by  the  perfons  of  the  higheil  rank),  introduced  to  the 
Affembly  a  number  of  perfons  dreffed  in  the  different 
habits  of  ail  the  difl'erent .countries  that  could Tse  thought 
of.  In  a  formal  harangue,  he  told  the  Affembly  tSiat 
he  was  come,  as  the  orator  of  the  human  race,  at  the 
head  of  the  reprefentatives  of  all  nations,  to  congrata- 
late  them  upon  the  formation  ©f  their  new  conftitution. 
He  was  anfwered  by  the  Prefident  with  abundance  of 
folemnity,  and  retired  with  his  motley  groupe.  This 
fantaltical  piece  of  folly,  which  in  any  other  country 
than  France  would  fcarcely,  perhaps,  have  excited  a 
fmile,  was  treated  by  the  Affembly  in  a  ferious  light. 
Alexand-cT  Lameth  propofed,  that  the  figures  of  diffe- 
rent nations  exhibited  in  chains  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XIV.  fhoiild  be  dellroyed  as  an  infult  upon  mankind. 
M.  Lambel,  a  lawyer,  at  this  moment  pr-opofed  tlie 
abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles.  He  was  fupported  by 
La  Fayette,  St  Fargeau,  and  the  Vifcount  de  Noailles. 
The  decree  was  pafled,  along  with  another  fapj)reffing 
all  armorial  bearings.  It  is  our  intention  at  prefent  ra- 
ther to  ffate  fafts  than  to  hazard  any  political  opinion 
concerning  the  vvifdom  or  foHy  of  the  tranfaftions  which 
wc  record.  It  may  here,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
jio  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National  Af- 
fembly was  received  by  perfons  of  rank  upon  the  Con- 
tinent  of  Europe  with  fo  much  indignation  as  this. — 
The  feudal  fyftem  had  been  overturned,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  wrclled  from  it,  with  little  com- 
parative notice  ;  but  when  thofe  nominal  diminutions 
were  attacked  which  antiquity  had  fanftioned,  and  per- 
fonal  vanity  rendered  dear,  the  furrounding  nations  were 
inftantly  alarmed,  and  beheld  with  terror  the  levelling 
precedent.  We  may  likewife  add,  that  no  part  of 
their  proceedings  was  more  inimical  to  rational  and  prac- 
tical freedom.  To  preferve  a  perfect  equality  of  ranks 
is  impoflible.  In  a  commercial  nation,  indufliy  will 
procure  wealth,  and  wealth  will  every  where  procure 
■dependents.  Now  nothing  more  contributes  to  keep 
■within  fome  tolerable  bounds  the  infoleiKre  of  newly 
acquired  wealth,  than  the  rank  attached  to  birth  and  no- 
bility, which  time  and  prejudice  have  confpired  to  make 
refpeftable.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  all  the 
King's  minifters,  Ncckar  alone,  a  plebeian,  a  republi- 
can, born  and  bred  in  a  democracy,  advifed  bis  Majelty 
to  refufe  his  affcnt  to  thia  fooliih  decree,  as  a  violent 
but  ufelefs  encroachment  upon  the  prejudices  of  a 
powerful  order  of  tlie  liate. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  capital  was  entirely  engroffed 
comrnemo-  by  hurry  and  bulUe.  ,M.  Bailly  had  propofed  a  plan 
Mte  the  ta- for  commemorating  the  anniverfary  of' the  taking  of 
the  Baftile.  It  was  adopted,  becaufe  it  flattered  the 
vanity  of  the  people,  by  pi-efenting  them  with  a  fplen- 
did  fpeftacle  in  commemoration  of  their  own  exertions. 
— The  army  had  been  much  diforganized  ;  and  it  was 
refolved  to  attempt  to  unite  all  its  branches,  as  well  as 
^  whole  departrafnta  «f  the  Itate,  ia  one  cooimon  at- 
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tachment  to  the  new  order  of  things,  by  collefling  into  ^rt^ 
one  place  deputations,  for  the  purpofe  of  fwearing  fide-  ^^c'''*^'"^ 

lity  to  the  new  conllitution.    In  the  middle  of  the  

champ  de  Mars  arr  altar  was  erefted,  at  which  the  ci- 
vie  oath,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  be  taken.    Around  Ccremc 
the  akar  an  amphitheatre  was  thrown  xq)  capable  of  con-  5 
taining  400,000  fpeftators  ;  2000  workmen  were  em-^*^*^"^" 
ployed  in  this  operation ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fear- 
ing left  tlie  plan  might  not  be  completed,  affifted  in 
tlie  labour.    AH  ranks  of  perfons,  the  nobles,  clergy, 
and  even  ladies,  with  the  eageniefs  for  novelty  fo  pe- 
culiar to  that  people,  united  their  efforts.    Crowds  of 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  hurried  to  the  capital  to  be 
prefent  at  this  folemnity,  which  was  called  the  Confede- 
ration,   The  long-expe£led  14th  of  July  at  length  ar- 
nvtd.    At  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  procelfion 
was  ananged  on  the  Boulevards,  and  confifted  of  the 
ele<^oi-8  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
commons,  the  adminiftrators  of  the  municipuhty,  a  bat- 
talion of  children,  with  a  ftandard,  infcribed  "  The 
hopes  of  the  nation  ;"  deputies  from  the  troops  of 
France  wherever  quartered,  and  of  every  order,  along 
with  deputies  from  all  the  departments ;  to  thefe  were 
added  immenfe  detachments  of  the  military,  and  of  the 
national  guards,  along  with  an  almoft  infinite  multitude 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  mufical  inftruments.   The  pro- 
ceffion  was  extremely  fplendid,  as  every  dillrifl  had  ir» 
peculiar  decorations.     The  national  affembly  paffed 
through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the  king  and 
queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  minilters,  were  placed 
in  a  fuperb  box.    After  a  folemn  invocation  to  God, 
the  King  approached  the  altar,  and,  amidft  the  deepeil 
filence,  took  the  following  oath  :  "  I  the  King  of  the 
French  do  fwear  to  the  nation,  that  I  will  employ  the 
whole  power  delegated  to  me  by  the  conftitutional  law 
of  the  Itate,  to  maintain  the  conltitution,  and  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  law."    The  prefident  of  the  na- 
tional affembly  then  went  up  to  the  altar,  and  took  the 
civic  oath,  "  I  fwear  to  be  faiihful  to  the  nation,  the 
law,  and  the  king ;  and  to  maintain  with  all  my  powers 
the  conftitution  decreed  by  the  national  affembly,  and 
accepted  by  the  king."  Every  member  of  the  alferably 
ftanding  up,  faid,  "  That  I  fwear."    La  Fayette  then 
advancing,  took  the  oath  for  himfelf ;  the  other  depu- 
ties of  the  national  guards  pronouncing  after  him, 
"  That  I  fwear      and  thefe  words  were  folemnly  pro- 
nounced by  every  individual  of  this  immenfe  affembly. 
iJeum  was  then  fung.     I'he  performance  was  fublime 
beyond  die  powers  of  defcription.     Never  perhaps  be- 
fore was  there  fuch  an  orcheftra,  or  fuch  an  audience  : 
tiieir  numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  fhoutSi 
in  full  cliorus  rent  the  (kies.    It  is  impoffible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  means  which  were  employed  to  add  fplen- 
dor  to  this  day.    It  ended  with  a  general  illuminatioi}, 
and  no  accident  dilhirbcd  the  public  tranquilhty. 

'Jlie  affeml)ly  now  proceeded  in  the  fonnation  of  the  The  fcl' 
conltitution  with  couhderable  tranquillity;  which,  how- 'i'^-'"  at 
ever,  was  dillurbed  by  an  unhappy  event  at  Nancv.  ^' "^^^ 
Moll  of  the  officers  of  the  army  were  unfriendly  toly. 
the  late  revolution,  and  eveiy  means  had  been  employed  q 
by  them  to  difgall  the  ibldiers  with  it.     At  Narrcy, 
iii  particular,  neceffaries  had  been  denied  them,  and  their 
pay  was  kept  back,  under  pretence  that  tliis  was  the 
will  of  the  national  affembly.    Driven  to  defpair,  the 
regiments  in  garrifoa  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  de- 
manded 
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manded  loudly  the  regimental  accotinta.  They  feized 
J^'""'at  the  fame  time  the  military  cheft,  and  font  a  deputa- 
^  tion  to  llate  their  cafe  at  Paris  to  the  national  afTembly. 
But  the  officers  were  before-hand,  and  prepoffeiTod  the 
minifter  of  war  againfl  them  ;  upon  whofe  reprefenta- 
tion  a  decree  was  pafTed,  authorifrng  the  commander  isi 
cliief  of  the  province,  M.  Bouillc,  to  reduce  the  infur- 
gents  by  force-  This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
national  guard  of  Nancy  aiTcmblc  J,  and  fcnt  a  dep'.ita- 
tion  to  give  a  fair  ftatement  of  fadts.  But  Bouille, 
•without  waiting  the  refult  of  an  explanation,  hallencd 
to  Nancy  at.  the  litad  of  all  the  troops  he  could  fudden- 
Iv  coUedt  ;  and  having  fallen  upon  the  regiments  of 
Chateaiivieux  and  Meitre  de  Camp,  aftei-  putting  aa 
immenfe  multitude  to  the  fword,  he  took  400  pri- 
foners. 

Tht  King's  rec;Mmcnt  was  prevented  from  afting 
a^ainit  Bonillc  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  officer  of 
the  name  of  Df//j//i's,  who,  however,  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  on  the  occalion.  The  news  of  thefe 
events  filled  Paris  with  indignation.  The  allembly  af- 
terwards reverfcd  its  own  decrees  agalnft  the  infiirgents 
at  Nancy.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  the  me- 
mory of  Defiilles  ;  but  Bouille  could  not  be  puniflied, 
J  becaufe  he  had  t)nly  ailed  in  obedience  to  authority, 
pckar  M.  Neckar's  popularity  had  been  gradually  decll- 
•nlng,  as  he  was  iiawilling  to  go  all  the  lengthathat  the 
ruling  party  wifhed.  He  gave  in  his  refjgnation  on 
the  4th  of  September,  and  fpeedily  thereafter  left  the 
kingdom.  He  was  regretted  by  no  party.  He  was 
regarded,  on  the  one  fide,  as  having  conducled  the  king- 
dom to  Its  ruin,  by  the  conceflions  which  he  originally 
advifed  the  king  to  make  in  favour  of  the  tiers  efat  ; 
while  he  was  defplfed  by  the  oppofite  party  as  a  luke- 
warm politician,  of  narrow  views,  and  a  feeble  mind. 
He  departed,  however,  with  the  uublemifhcd  reputa- 
tion of  ftrift  integrity.  M.  Neckar  docs  not  feem  to 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  charadlers  of  men,  or 
to  have  had  any  conception  of  the  effefts  of  that  ter- 
rible and  relllefs  energy  which  is  called  forth  In  a  na- 
tion which  attempts  to  make  important  changes  rn  its  an- 
cient manners  and  government.  Having  no  concep- 
tion of  the  important  era  which  was  about  to  open 
upon  that  country  of  which  he  was  the  miniiter,  tie 
was  far  from  being  qualified  to  dirett  or  contronl  It 
amldfl  the  convulfions  which  it  was  deftlned  to  eu- 
cuunter.  Unable  to  brook  the  lofs  of  his  popularity, 
he  pcevifbly  retired  to  S-wIfferland,  where  he  publiilied 
a  work,  which  fhows  to  the  couvlftlon  of  every  unpre- 
judiced reader  the  ititegrity  of  the  French  king,  and 
tlie  wicked  projetf s  of  the  leading  democrates,  whom 
he  himft'lf  had  armed  witli  power. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  year  was  occopled  in  at- 
tempts to  introduce  fome  degree  of  fubordination  into 
the  navy  of  France,  which  had  been  much  diforganized, 
and  In  farther  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  now  declared,  that  fuch  clergymen  as  fhould  not 
take  the  following  oath,  which  had  been  prefcribed 
fome  months  before,  (hsuld  be  confidered  as  ejcfted 
from  their  benefices :  "  To  watch  carefully  over  the 
faithful  la  the  parifh  or  diocefe  which  was  entrufted  to 
his  care  ;  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  lav/,  and  the 
king  ;  and  to  maintain  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power  the 
new  conftitution  of  France,  and  particularly  the  dfecrees 
relative  to.  tlic  civil  coiiftitutiua  o£  the  clergy."  This 


decree  rendered  the  fituation  of  confclentl^ous  men  citw  ften^ 
tremely  perplexing  ;  efpeclally  as  the  pope  teftified  in  K.evoluticn» 
marked  terms  his  difapprobation  of  the  path.     The       *  • 
people  were  reduced  to  tlie  dilemma  of  dhoofing  be- 
tween their  new  political  and  their  old  religious  preju- 
dices, and  the  refult  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
iiitereft  of  religion. 

The  afTembly  commenced  the  new  year  with  a  decree^  ^79^» 
announcing  the  termination  of  its  feflion,  which  was  to  fjQfl.^|^ 
take  place  as  foou  as  it  fhould  have  finlflied  the  difcuf- pgaran^ces** 
xion  of  a  lift  of  conftltutional  articles.    In  the  mean  in  German 
time,  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy,  "7* 
hoftile  appearances  began  to  be  exhibited,  and  bodies 
of  troops  advanced  atound  the  French  frontier.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  an- 
nounce his  Intentions  ;  and  the  King  foon  communica- 
ted a  letter  from  him,  containing  proteftatlons  of  ami- 
cable difpofitions,  but  adding,  that  "  the  innovation* 
occafioncd  by  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Augufl  ought 
to  be  done  away.'*    The  King  treated  this  merely  a» 
an  official  meafure  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  ho 
might  not  appear  to  renounce  the  claims  of  certain  Ger- 
man princes  conneftod  with  Lorraine  and  Alface.  But 
the  aifembly  expreffed  fome  alarm,  and  voted  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  national  force.    About  this  period, 
feveral  new  efforts  were  made  by  the  difaffefted  clergy 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  excite  difturbances,  gy 
which  It  is  unnecefTary  to  mention  in  detail.  On  the  2othDepariur«|f 
of  February  the  public  attention  was  roufed  by  a  cir-'^^  t^^e 

cumftance  that  in  any  other  ftate  uf  affairs  would  have 
1  1      •  mi     ir-  ,  aunts 

been  accounted  unimportant.     1  he  King  announced  to  from 
the  aflembly,  that  his  aunts,  the  dadghters  of  Louis  XV.  Piiri»» 
had  that  morning  left  Paris ;  but  as  he  did  not  appre- 
hend that  the  exifting  laws  laid  them  under  any  re- 
llralnt  in  this  refpeft,  he  had  not  oppofed  their  dispar- 
turc.    After  fome  debate,,  the  aflembly  agreed  that  the 
King  had  judged  well ;  and  thefe  princeiles  were  left  to-- 
purfue  their  journey  to  Rome,  which  they  reached  af- 
ter fome  delays  occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of  certain 
municipalities  through  which  they  pafTed.    Thus  the- 
klngdom  v/as  gradiiaily  deferted  by  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  excepting  the  King  and  his  eldefl  brother 
Moniieur.    The  afTembly,  however,  continued  its  ia- 
hours  with  confiderable  quietnefs.    In  the  end'  of  the  Death  of 
month  of  Marcli  died  the  celebrated  M.  de  Mirabeau, 
at  the  age  of  42  years;  a  man  whofe  Integrity  has  for 
many  good  reafous  been  much  fufpe£led,  but  whofe  po- 
litical addrefs  and  intrepidity,  and  whofe  fplendid  pow- 
ers of  eloquence,  have  been  fcldom  equalled.    He  re- 
ceived from  his  countrymen  at  his  death  marks  of  re- 
fpett  unparalleled  in  modern  hiftory.    During  his  fhort 
illnefs,  his  door  was  befieged  by  anxious  citiizens.  A 
mourning  of  eight  days  was  decreed  by  the  afTembly, 
and  alfo  a  grand  proceffion,  whicli-was  attended  by  all 
the  public  funftionaries.    He  was  the  firft  who  waS' 
interred  in  the  new  magnificent  Pantheon,  confecrated^ 
to  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  illuihious  men.  But 
his  afhcs  were  afterwards  removed,  in  confequence  of 
veiy  clear  proofs  that  he  had  not  been  incorruptible  by 
money._  ,  .       .  «o 

During  the  whole  of  this  fprlng,  much  fear  was  en- An  emi- 
tertained  that  fome  attempts  at  a  counter  revolutions'"^"' ^''"^^ 
were  about  to  be  made.    The  emigrant  army  affembled  J^U^j'jJg'''^ 
on  the  borders  of  Alface  was  reviewed  by  the  prince  of  bordeis  0.? 
Conde.    Their  uniform  was  black,  faced  with  yellow,  Alface, 
3  with 
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French  with  a  death's  head,  furrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath  on 
Revolution,       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  j-^^gj.^  ^^^^^^  ,  ^j^}^  ^^j,  motto, 

"  Conquer  or  die."  The  king  was  alfo  furrounded  by 
crowds  of  nonjuring  priefbs  and  other  diffaffedled  per- 
Cons.  Thus,  that  popular  jealoufy  which  In  every  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution  has  ftrikingly  marked  the  French 
Jealoufy  of  charafter,  was  kept  on  the  alarm.  On  the  18th  of  A- 
the  people  pj-J)^  therefore,  when  the  royal  family  was  preparing  to 
m"^  k'ft"    S°  Cloud  to  pafs  fome  days,  a  report  was  inftant- 

thJking  fpvead  that  the  king  was  about  to  fly  from  the  coun- 
and  his  fa-  try.  The  carriages  were  immediately  furrounded  by 
mily  ftiouldp^^jpje.  La  Fayette  drew  out  the  national  guard,  but 
emigrate,  ^j^^,^  refufed  to  aft.  *'  We  know  (exclaimed  they) 
that  we  are  violating  the  laws,  but  the  fafety  of  our 
counti-y  is  the  firll  law."  The  King  inftantly  went  to 
the  affembly,  and  with  much  fpirit  complained  of  the 
infult.  He  was  anfwered  refpedfuUy  by  the  prefident, 
and  continued  l-is  journey.  As  the  royal  family  had 
enjoyed  a  confuierable  degree  of  freedom  for  fome  time 
palt,  which  was  demonftrated  by  the  unfuccefsfid  oppo- 
fltion  made  to  this  journey— the  prefent  opportunity 
was  embraced  for  intimating  to  foreign  courts  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conftitution  ;  and  all  obnoxious  perfons 
were  difmiffed  from  about  his  perfon.  The  breach  of 
difcipline  on  the  part  of  the  national  guard  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was  fo  much  refented  by  La  Fayette,  that  he 
refigned  his  command.  Paris  was  thrown  into  con- 
fternation  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  moft  univerfal 
foHcitation  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  refume  his 
office. 

About  this  time  M.  de  Bouille,  to  whom  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers  was  entrurted,  was  employing,  as 
it  is  now  faid,  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  the 
country  defencelefs.  The  garrifons  were  left  unprovi- 
ded;  diffunion  was  fpread  among  the  national  troops; 
they  were  removed  from  the  frontiers,  and  their  place 
was  occupied  by  foreigners,  wherever  it  cmdd  be  done. 
The  emigrants  abroad,  and  their  friends  at  home,  were 
lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  revolt  ; — when  fud- 
denly,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  it  was  announced  from  the 
Thuilleries,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  with 
queen,  and  monfieur  and  madame,  had  quitted  the  palace  and  the 
royal  fami- capital,  without  leaving  any  information  of  their  inten- 
tion  or  their  route.  The  emotion  excited  by  this 
news  among  the  multitude  was  a  mixture  of  confter- 
nation  and  rage.  The  national  affembly,  however,  ac- 
ted with  much  coolnefs.  They  inftantly  took  upon 
themfelves  the  government,  and  decreed  their  fittings 
permanent.  They  fent  meflengers,  at  the  fame  time, 
In  all  direftions,  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  fugitives. 
Thefe  had  taken  different  routs.  Monfieur  and  ma- 
dame arrived  fafely  at  Bruffelson  the  23d.  The  king, 
queen,  and  their  children,  when  they  came  to  a  conft- 
derable  diftance  from  the  capital,  were  furnifhed  by 
Bouille  with  a  guard  of  dragoons,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  treafure  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  At  the 
diftance  of  156  miles,  and  when  only  a  few  leagues 
from  the  frontiers,  they  were  arrefted  at  St  Menehould 
by  the  poftmafter,  M.  Drouet,  formerly  a  dragoon  in 
the  regiment  of  Conde.  At  half  paft  feven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  carriages  ftopt  to  change  horfes  at  his 
houfe  ;  he  thought  he  recollefted  the  queen,  and  ima- 
gined  that  the  king's  face  refembled  the  impreflions 
ftamped  upon  affignats.  The  efcort  of  dragoons  in- 
creafed  the  fufpicion.    He  fufFered  them  to  depart  at 
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II  o'clock  Without  notice}  but  taking  3  ^omp^nion 
with  him,  he  went  by  a  fhorter  road  to  Varennesi 
With  the  affiftance  of  the  poftmafter  there  he  gave  the 
alarm,  and  overtufhed  a  carriage  on  the  bridge,  which  g^ 
detained  the  royal  travellers  till  the  national  guard  of  f'lie  h 
the  place  had  affembled,  and  the  arreft  was  effected 
without  bloodfhed.  They  were  brought  back  to  Pa- y^j^^ 
ris  by  a  deputation  from  the  affembly.  At  his  depar*" 
ture,  the  king  had  imprudently  left  behind  him  a  me- 
morial, in  which  he  declared,  that  he  never  had  thought 
any  faCrifice  too  great  for  the  reftoratlon  of  order  ;  but 
that  the  deftruftion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  triumph 
of  anarchy,  being  the  only  reward  of  all  his  efforts,  he 
thought  It  neceffary  to  depart  from  it.  He  then  takes 
a  review  of  the  faults  of  the  new  conftitution,  the 
grievances  he  has  fuffered ;  and  protefts  againft  every 
thing  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  during  his  cap- 
tivity. 

Different  parties  were  very  differently  affefted  by  this^^"^| 
ill-condufted  and  unfortunate  flight  of  the  King.  A  y^f^^t 
fmall  republican  party  had  already  begun  to  appear,  fiigin. 
and  during  the  king's  abfence,  attempts  were  made  to 
Induce  the  public  at  large  to  confider  the  royal  au- 
thority as  no  neceffary  part  of  a  free  conftitution.  But 
the  minds  of  men  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  this  new  doftrine.  The  Idea,  however,  ha. 
vingbeen  thus  publicly  propofed,  left  fome  impreflions, 
which  in  time  contributed  to  give  rife  to  important 
events.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  leading  men, 
however,  were  at  prefent  convinced,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  conduft  a  great  empire  like  France,  well  and  pra- 
fperoufly,  without  the  affiftance  of  an  hereditary  chief. 
They  therefore  determined  to  pafs  over  the  affair  with 
as  much  filence  as  poflible,  and  to  haften  the  period 
when  their  new  conftitution  fliould  be  complete.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  journey  was  at  the 
long-run  highly  inftrumental  in  producing  very  fatal  ef- 
fefts  to  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  monarch. 

His  flight  feemed  a  fignal  for  emigration.  Many 
of  the  ariftocratic  party  fent  in  refignations  of  their 
feats  in  the  national  affembly.  Troops  were  levied  on 
the  frontiers  in  the  King's  name  ;  who  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  difavow  any  connexion  with  fuch  a  procedure. 
Bouille  emigrated,  and  aficrv/ards  fent  to  the  affembly 
a  furious  threatening  letter  :  "  You  fhall  anfwer  (fays 
he)  for  the  lives  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  to  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  univerfe.  '^J''ouch  but  a  fingle  hair 
of  their  heads,  and  not  one  ftone  lhall  be  left  upon  ano- 
ther in  Paris.  I  know  the  roads.  I  will  condudt  the 
foreign  armies.  This  letter  Is  but  the  forerunner  of 
the  manifefto  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe." 

A  confiderable  calm  throughout  France  followed 
thefe  events,  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  in  a  ftate  of  ; 
tranquillity.    It  contained,  indeed,  parties  entertaining 
much  animofity  againft  each  other,  and  many  citizens  had 
withdrawn  to  foreign  countries ;  but  the  peace  was  not 
broken,  and  moderate  men  hoped  that  much  profperity 
would  follow  from  the  late  agitations.    But  this  calm 
was  delufive  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  it  thofe  projedts  were 
formed  which  were  afterwards  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  France  and  of  Europe.    Towards  the  clofe  of^p^.^.^ 
this  fummer,  a  convention  took  place  at  Pilnitz  in  Sax-  Piinii 
ony  between  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia.    Its  objeft  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  it 
gradually  came  into  vitw,  and  is  ho>*  by  many  under-. 
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ftood  to  have  been  Intended  for  the  purpofe  of  concluding       His  majefty  the  king  of  Pruffia  (hall  befidcs  acquire  French 
''®"'a  league  for  the  invafion  of  France,  the  new-modeUing  .  Luface  ;  and  his  ferene  highnefs  the  elector  of  Saxony 
of  its  government,  and  the  partition  of  fome  of  its  fair-    fliall  in  exchange  receive  the  reft  of  Poland,  and  oc- , 
eft  provinces.    The  following  p^per  has  been  repeated-    cupy  the  throne  as  hereditary  fovereign. 

^  His  majefty  the  prefent  king  of  Poland  fliall  ab- 
dicate the  throne  on  receiving  a  fuitable  annuity. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  fhall  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  ferene  highnefs  the 
youngeft  fon  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  grand  duke  of 
all  the  Ruffias,  who  will  be  the  father  of  the  race  of  the 
hereditary  kings  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  (Signed) 
Leopold.  Prince  Nassau.  CountFloriba  Blan- 

BlSCHOFFSWERDER. 


1;'  publifhed  as  the  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  and 
figned  at  Pavia,  and  is  generally  underftood  to  have 
been  identical  with,  and  therefore  known  by,  the  name 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pilntt%.  We  are  far  from  vouching  for 
its  authenticity.  It  may  have  been  fabricated  by  the 
French  affembly,  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  nation  againft 
the  foreign  powers  which  threatened  to  invade  them. 
But  in  ftating  the  events  of  this  revolution,  it  is  per- 
haps  ftill  more  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
the  anions  of  men  comprehenfible,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  at  the  time  lelieved  to  have  occurred,  than 
it  now  is  to  afcertain  what  was  aAually  true. 

Partition  Treaty  betmeen  the  Courts  in  Concert,  concluded 
and  Jigned  at  Pavia,  in  the  Month  of  July  1791. 

His  majefty  the  emperor  will  take  all  that  LouisXIV. 
conquered  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  will  give  them 
to  his  ferene  highnefs  the  eleftor  Palatine  ;  fo  that 
thefe  new  poffeffions,  added  to  the  Palatinate,  may  here- 
after have  the  name  of  Auftrafta. 

His  majefty  will  preferve  for  ever  the  property  and 
poflTeflion  of  Bavaria,  to  make  in  future  an  indivifible 
mafs  with  the  domains  and  hereditary  poffeffions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

Her  ferene  highnefs  the  archduchefs  Maria  Chriftina 
ihall  be,  conjointly  with  his  ferene  highnefs  her  ne- 
phew the  archduke  Charles,  put  into  hereditary  poffef- 
iion  of  the  duchy  «f  Lorraine. 

Alface  fliail  be  reftored  to  the  empire  ;  and  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Straft)Ourg,  as  well  as  the  chapter,  (hall  recover 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  fovereigns 
of  Germany  ftiall  do  the  fame. 

If  the  Swifs  Cantons  confent  to  accede  to  the  coali- 
tion, it  may  be  propofed  to  them  to  annex  to  the  Hel- 
vetic league  the  bifhopric  of  Porentrui,  the  defiles  of 
Tranche  Comte,  and  even  thofe  of  Tyrol,  with  the 
neighbouring  bailiwicks,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  Ver- 
foy,  which  interfefts  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Should  his  majefty  the  king  of  Sardinia  fubfcribe  to 
the  coalition.  La  Breffe,  Le  Bugey,  and  the  Pays  de 
Gex,  ufurped  by  France  from  Savoy,  ftiall  be  reftored 
to  him. 

In  cafe  his  Sardinian  majefty  can  make  a  grand  di- 
verfion,  he  fhall  be  fuffered  to  take  Dauphine,  to  belong 
to  him  for  ever  as  the  neareft  defcendant  of  the  ancient 
dauphins. 

His  majefty  the  king  of  Spain  ftiall  have  RouffiUon 
and  Beam,  with  the  ifland  of  Corfica;  and  he  fhall  have 
the  French  part  of  the  Ifland  of  St  Domingo. 

Her  majefty  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias  fhall  take 
*ipon  herfelf  the  invafion  of  Poland,  and  at  the  fame 
time  retain  Kaminiecb,  with  that  part  of  Padoha  which 
borders  on  Moldavia. 

His  majefty  the  emperor  fhall  oblige  the  Port^  to 
give  up  Chocfini,  as  well  as  the  fmall  forts  of  Servia, 
and  thofe  on  the  river  Luma. 

His  majefty  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  Invafion  of  the  emprd"s  of  all  the  Ruf- 
fias Into  Poland,  fliall  make  an  acquifitlon  of  Thorn 
and  Dantzic,  and  there  unite  the  Palatinate  on  the  eaft 
to  the  confines  of  Sllefia. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  national  affembly  was  haften-The  new 
Ing  faft  to  the  completion  of  the  new  conftltution.  IteonftimtJots 
was  finlfhed  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  prefented  to'^°'^'^^"^^ 
the  king.    It  begins  with  the  following  declaration  of  f/nibly,^^* 
the  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  thereafter  follow 
the  different  branches;  the  chief  of  which  are  here  tranf- 
lated. 

I.  All  men  are  born,  and  remain,  free  and  equal  in 
rights  :  foclal  diftlnftlons  cannot  be  founded  but  on  com- 
mon  utility. 

II.  ^  The  end  of  all  political  affociatlons  is  the  pre- 
fervatlon  of  the  natural  and  Imprefcrlptlble  rights  of 
man  :  thefe  rights  are  liberty,  property,  fecurity,  and 
refiftance  againft  oppreffion. 

III.  The  principle  of  fovereignty  refides  effentlally 
In  the  nation  :  no  body  of  men,  no  individual,  can  exer- 
cife  an  authority  that  does  not  emanate  exprefsly  from 
that  foiirce. 

IV.  Liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  every 
thing  except  that  which  is  hurtful  to  another :  hence 
the  exerclfe  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no 
other  bounds  than  thofe  that  are  neceffary  to  enfure  to 
the  other  members  of  fociety  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  rights :  thofe  bounds  can  be  determined  by  the 
law  only. 

V.  The  law  has  a  right  to  forbid  thofe  aftions  alone 
that  are  hurtful  to  fociety.  Whatever  Is  not  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  cannot  be  hindered ;  and  no  perfon  can 
be  conftrained  to  do  that  which  the  law  ordaineth  not. 

VI.  The  law  is  the  exprcflion  of  the  general  will  :  all 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  perfonally,  or  by 
their  reprefentatives,  to  the  formation  of  the  law :  it 
ought  to  be  the  fame  for  all,  whether  It  prote6t,  or 
whether  It  punifli.  AH  citizens  being  equal  In  the  eye 
of  the  law,  are  equally  admiffible  to  dignities,  places,  • 
and  public  offices,  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
without  any  other  diftindllon  but  that  of  their  virtue 
and  their  talents. 

VII.  No  man  can  be  accufed,  arrefted,  or  detained, 
except  In  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  forms  which  the  law  hath  prefcrlbed.  Thofe 
who  folicit,  difpatch,  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed, 
arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  puniflied  ;  but  every  citi- 
zen that  is  fummoned  or  feized  in  virtue  of  the  law, 
ought  to  obey  inftantly— he  becomes  culpable  by  re- 
fiftance. 

VIII.  The  law  ought  to  eftablifli  fuch  punifliments 
only  as  are  ftriftly  and  evidently  neceffary ;  and  no 
perfon  can  be  puniflied  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  efta- 
bUflied  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  le- 
gaily  applied. 

IX.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  till  fuch 

Y  time 
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French   time  as  he  has  heen  declared  guilty,  if  it  fhall  be  deem- 
R€volution,gjj  abfolutely  neceflary  to  arrell  a  man,  every  kind  of 
^"79'    ,  rigour  employed,  not  neceflary  to  fecure  his  perfon, 
ought  to  be  feverely  reprefTed  by  the  law. 

X.  No  perfon  fliall  be  molelkd  for  his  opinions,  even 
fuch  as  arc  rehgious,  provided  that  the  manifeftation  of 
tijofe  opinions  does  not  diilurb  the  public  order  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  law. 

XI.  The  free  communication  of  thought,  and  of 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  moil  precious  rights  of  man. 
Every  citizen,  therefore,  may  freely  fpeak,  write,  and 
pubhfh,  his  fentiments  ;  fubjeft,  however,  to  anfwer 
for  the  abufe  of  that  liberty,  in  eafes  determined  by  the 
law. 

XII.  The  guarantee  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Ci- 
tizens, involves  a  neceflity  of  public  force  :  this  force  is 
then  inftituted  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  not  for  the 
particular  utihty  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  confided. 

XIII.  For  the  maintenance  of  pubh'c  force,  and  for 
the  expenccs  of  adminiftration,  a  common  contribution 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary :  this  contribution  (hould  be 
equally  divided  amongft  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  by  himfelf,  or  by 
!)is  reprefentatives,  to  decide  concerning  the  neceflity 
of  the  pubHc  contribution  ;  to  confent  to  it  freely  ;  to 
look  after  the  employment  of  it ;  to  determine  the 
quantity,  the  diftribution,  the  coUeftion,  and  duration. 

XV.  The  fociety  has  a  right  to  demand  from  eveiy 
public  agent  an  account  of  his  adminiftration. 

XVI.  Every  fociety,  in  which  the  guarantee  of 
rights  is  net  affured,  nor  the  feparation  of  powers  deter- 
mined, has  no  conjlitution. 

XVII.  Property  being  a  right  inviolable  and  facred, 
no  perfon  can  be  deprived  of  it,  except  when  the  pub- 
lic neceflity,  legally  afcertained,  (hall  evidently  require 
it,  and  on  condition  of  a  juft  and  previous- indemnifica^ 
tion. 

The  conftitutiou  guarantees,  as  natural  and  civil 
rights, 

1 .  That  all  citizens  are  admlflible  to  places  and  em- 
ployments without  any  diftinftion,  but  that  of  ability 
and  virtue. 

2.  That  all  cciitributions  fhall  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

3.  That  the  fame  crimes  lhall  be  fubjed  to  the  fame 
punifhments,  without  any  diftinftion  of  perfons. 

The  conftitution  in  hke  manner  guarantees,  as  natu- 
ral and  civil  rights, 

Libei-ty  to  all  men  of  going,  Haying,  or  departing, 
without  being  arrefted,  or  detained,  but  according  to 
the  forms  prefcribed  by  the  conftitution. 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  fpeaking,  writing,  printing, 
and  "  pubhfhing  their  thoughts,  without  having  their 
writings  fubjefted  to  any  examination  or  infpeftion  be- 
fore publication  and  of  exercifing  the  religious  wor- 
fhip  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Liberty  to  all  citizens  of  aflembling  peaceably,  and 
without  arms,  complying  with  the  laws  of  police. 

Liberty  of  addrefling  to  all  conftitutional -authorities 
petiiions  individually  figned. 

The  conftitution  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  pro- 
perty, or  a  juft  and  previous  indemnity  for  that  of 
which  public  neceflity,  legally  proved,  fhall  require  the 
facriiice. 
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A  public  inftruAion  fhall  be  created  and  organized,    Fi  eni 
common  to  all  citizens,  gratuitous  with  regard  to  thbfeRevolm, 
parts  of  tuition  indifpenfable  for  all  men,  and  of  which 
the  eftabhfhment  fhall  be  gradually  diftributed  in  a  pro-  ^ 
portion  combined  with  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom.  * 

<*  The  kingdom  is  one  and  indivifible;"  its  territory, 
for  adminiftration,  is  diftributed  into  83  departments, 
each  department  into  diftrifts,  each  diftrifl  into  cantoas. 

Thofe  are  French  citizens, 

AVho  are  born  in  France,  of  a  French  father  ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  France  of  a  foreign  fa- 
ther, have  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  kingdom ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  a  foreign  country,  of  a 
French  father,  have  returned  to  fettle  in  France,  and 
have  taken  the  civic  oath: 

In  fine,  who  having  been  bora  in  a  foreign  country, 
being  defcended  in  whatever  degree  from  a  Frenchman 
or  a  Frenchwoman,  who  have  left  th^r  country  from 
religious  motives, ,  come  to  refide  in  France,  and  take 
the  civic  oath. 

The  right  of  French  citizen  fhip  is  loft, 

ifl,  By  naturahzation  in  a  foreign  country  ; 

zdly,  By  being  condemned  to  penalties  which  involve 
the  civic  degradation,  provided  the  perfon  condemned' 
be  not  rein  ft  at  ed  ; 

3dly,  By  a  fentence  of  contumacy,  provided  the  fen- 
tence  be  not  annulled  ; 

4thly,  By  initiation  into  any  foreign  order  or  body 
which  fuppofes  either  proofs  of  nobility  "  or  diftinc-; 
tions  of  birth,  or  requires  religious  vows." 

"  The  law  confiderg  mamage  only  as  a  civil  con*, 
traft." 

The  fovereignty  is  one,  indivifible,  "  inalienable,  - 
and  imprefcriptible,"  and  it  belongs  to  the  nation  :  nor 
feftion  of  the  people,  or  individual,  can  arrogate  the 
exercife  of  it* 

The  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  all  powers,  can- 
net  exercife  them  but  by  delegation. 

The  French  conftitution  is  reprefentative  :  tke  repre- 
fentatives are  the  legiflative  body  and  the  king. 

The  National  AfTembly,  forming  the  legiflative  body, 
is  permanent,  and  confifts  of  one  chamber  only. 

It  fhall  be  formed  by  new  eleftions,  every  two  years. 

The  legiflative  body  cannot  bediffolved  by  the  king.  . 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  to  the  legiflative' 
body  fhall  be  745,  on  account  of  the  83  departments 
of  which  the  kingdom  is  compofed  ;  and  independent- 
of  thofe  that  may  be  granted  to  the  colonies. 

The reprefestatives  fhall  be  diftributed  among  the  83' 
departments,  according  to  the  three  proportions  oP 
land,  of  population,  and  the  contribution  diredl;  i 

Of  the  745^  reprefentatives  247  are  attached  to  the- 
land.  Of  thefc  each  department  fhall  nominate  three,- 
except  the  department  of  Paiis,  which  fhall  nominate 
only  one. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  are  at- 
tached to  the  population.  The  total  mafs  of  the  ac- 
tive-population of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  249 
parts,  and  each  department  nominates  as  many  of  the 
deputies  as  it  contains  parts  of  the  population. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  ai-e  at- 
tached to  the  contribution  direcft.  The  fum  total  of^ 
the  diredl  contribution  of  the  kingdom  is  likewife  di- 
vided into  249  parts-;  and  each  department  nominates 
as  many  deputies  as  it  pays  parts  of  the  contribution. 
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In  order  to  form  a  legiflative  national  affembly,  the 
'aftive  citizens  {hall  convene,  in  primaiy  affemblies,  eveiy 
two  years  in  the  cities  and  cantons. 

"  The  primary  affemblies  fhall  meet  of  full  right  on 
the  firfl  Sunday  of  March,  if  not  convoked  fooner  by 
the  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by  the  law." 

To  be  an  aftive  citizen,  it  is  ncceffary, 

To  be  a  Frenchman,  or  to  have  become  a  French- 
man ; 

To  have  attained  25  years  complete  ; 

To  have  refided  in  the  city  or  the  canton  from  the 
time  determined  by  the  law  ; 

To  pay  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  a  direft  contri- 
bution, at  leaft  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days  labour, 
and  to  produce  the  acquittance  ; 

Not  to  be  in-a  menial  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a  fer- 
vant  receiving  wages ; 

To  be  infcribed  in  the  municipality  of  the  place  of 
Ills  refidence  in  the  lift  of  the  national  guards  ; 

To  have  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  primary  affemblies  (hall  name  eleftors  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  aftiye  citizens  refiding  in  the 
city  or  canton ; 

There  fhall  be  named  one  eleftor  to  the  affembly,  or 
not,  according  as  there  fhall  happen  to  be  prefent  100 
aftive  citizens. 

There  fhall  be  named  two,  when  there  fhall  be  pre- 
fent from  151  to  250,  and  fo  on  in  this  proportion. 

The  eleftors  named  in  each  department  fhall  con- 
vene, in  order  to  choofe  the  number  of  reprefentatives, 
"whofe  nomination  fhall  belong  to  their  department,  and 
a  number  of  fubftitutes  equal  to  the  third  of  the  repre- 
fentatives. 

"  The  aiTemblies  fhall  be  held  of  full  right  on  the 
lafl  Sunday  of  March,  if  they  have  not  been  before 
convoked  by  the  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by 
law." 

AU  aftive  citizens,  whatever  be  their  flate,  profef- 
fion,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation. 

Excepting,  neverthelefs,  the  minifleis  and  other  agents 
of  the  executive  power,  &c. 

The  members  of  the  legiflative  body  may  be  re-eleft- 
td  to  a  fubfequent  legiflature,  but  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  one  legiflature. 

No  aftive  citizen  can  enter  or  vote  in  an  affembly 
if  he  is  armed. 

The  reprefentatives  fhall  meet  on  the  firft  Monday 
of  May,  in  the  place  of  the  fittings  of  the  lafl  legifla- 
ture. 

The  royalty  is  indivifible,  and  delegated  hereditarily 
to  the  race  on  the  throne  from  male  to  male,  by 
order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclufion  of 
women  and  their  defcendants. 

Nothing  is  prejudged  on  the  effeft  of  renunciations 
in  the  race  on  the  throne. 

The  perfon  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  facred ;  his 
only  title  is  king  of  the  French. 

If  the  king  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
direft  the  forces  of  it  againfl  the  nation,  or  if  he  do 
not  oppofe,  by  a  formal  aft,  any  fuch  enterprife  under- 
taken in  his  name,  he  fhall  be  held  to  have  abdicated. 

If  the  king  having  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  do 
tiot  return  to  it,  after  an  invitation  by  the  legiflative 
fcody,  withinj  the  fpace  which  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  pro . 
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clamation,  "  and  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  months,"  French 
he  fluall  be  held  to  have  abdicated  the  royalty.     '  Rtvolutio 

After  abdication,  exprefs  or  legal,  the  king  fhall  be  ,   ^    ^ ' 
in  the  clafs  of  citizens,  and  may  be  accufed  and  tried 
like  them,  for  afts  poflerior  to  his  abdication. 

The  nation  makes  provifion  for  the  fplendour  of  the 
throne  by  a  civil  lift,  of  which  the  legiflative  body  fhall 
fix  the  fum  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  for 
the  whole  duration  of  that  reign. 

The  king  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  1 8  complete  ; 
and  during  his  minority  there  fhall  be  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  regency  belongs  to  the  relation  of  the  king, 
next  in  degree  according  to  the  order  of  fuccellion  to 
the  throne,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  25  ;  provided 
he  be  a  Frenchman  refident  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
prefumptive  heir  to  any  other  crown,  and  have  pre- 
vloufly  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  prefumptive  heir  fhall  bear  the  name  of  Prince 
Royal. 

"  The  members  of  the  king's  family  called  to  the 
eventual  fucceflion  of  the  throne,  fhall  add  the  deno- 
mination of  French  Prince  to  the  name  which  fhall  be 
given  them  in  the  civil  aft  proving  their  birth ;  and 
this  name  can  neither  be  patronymic  nor  formed  of 
any  of  the  qualifications  aboliftied  by  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution." 

*'  The  denomination  of  prince  cannot  be  given  to 
any  individual,  and  fhall  not  carry  with  it  any  privilege 
or  exception  to  the  common  right  of  all  French  citi- 
zens." 

To  the  king  alone  belongs  the  choice  and  difmiflion 
of  minifters. 

"  The  members  of  the  prefent  national  affembly,  and 
of  the  fubfequent  legiflatures,  the  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  appeal,  and  thofe  who  fliall  be  of  the  high 
jury,  cannot  be  advanced  to  the  miniftry,  cannot  receive 
any  place,  gift,  penfion,  allowance,  or  commiffion  of 
the  executive  power  or  its  agents  daring  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  funftions,  or  during  two  years  after 
ceafing  to  exercife  them  :  the  fame  fhall  be  obferved  rc- 
fpeftlng  thofe  who  fhall  only  be  infcribed  on  the  lifb 
of  high  jurors  as  long  as  their  infcription  fhall  con- 
tinue." 

No  order  of  the  king  can  be  executed  if  it  be  not 
figned  by  him,  and  counterfigned  by  the  minifler  or 
comptroller  of  the  department. 

In  no  cafe  can  the  written  or  verbal  order  of  a  king 
fhelter  a  minlfter  from  refponfibllity. 

The  conftitution  delegates  exchifively  to  the  legifla^ 
tive  body  the  powers  and  funftions  following ; 

To  propofe  and  decree  laws — The  king  can  only 
invite  the  legiflative  body  to  take  an  objeft  into  con- 
fideration ; 

To  fix  the  public  expences  ; 

To  eftabllfh  the  public  contributions,  to  deterniiue 
the  nature  of  them,  the  amount  of  each  fort,  the  du- 
ration, and  the  mode  of  coUeftion,  &c. 

War  cannot  be  refolved  on  but  by  a  decree  of  tlu; 
natlonal-affembly,  paffed  on  the  formal  and  neceffary 
propofition  of  the  king,  and  fanftloned  by  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  war,  the  legiflative  body 
may  require  the  king  to  negociate  peace  ;  and  the  king 
is  bound  to  yield  to  this  requifition. 

It.  belongs  to  the  legiflative  body  to  ratify  treaties  of 
y  ,2  peaccj 
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-French   peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  ;  and  no  treaty  fliall  have 
?^volution,gg-g^  but  by  this  ratiilcatlon. 

■  The  deliberations  of  the  legiflative  body  fhall  be 

public,  and  the  minutes  of  the  fittings  {hall  be  printed. 

The  legiflative  body  may,  however,  on  any  occafion, 
form  itfelf  into  a  general  committee. 

The  plan  of  a  decree  fhall  be  read  thrice,  at  three 
intervals,  the  fhorteft  of  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  eight 
days. 

The  decrees  of  the  legiflative  body  are  prefented  to 
the  king,  who  may  refufe  them  his  confent. 

In  cafe  of  a  refufal  of  the  royal  confent,  that  refufal 
is  only  fufpenfive.  -  When  the  two  following  legifla- 
tures  (hall  fuccelTively  prefent  the  fame  decree  in  the  fame 
terms  on  which  it  was  originally  conceived,  the  king 
fliall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  fantlion. 

The  king  is  bound  to  exprefs  his  confent  or  refufal 
fo  each  decree  within  two  months  after  its  prefenta- 
tion. 

No  decree  to  which  the  king  has  refufed  his  confent 
can  be  again  prefented  to  him  by  the  fame  legiflature. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  refides  exclufively  in 
the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  king  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  land  and  fea 
forces. 

TJie  king  names  ambaffadors,  and  the  other  agents 
of  political  negociations. 

He  beftows  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets,  and 
the  ranks  of  marflial  of  France  and  admiral : 

He  names  two-thirds  of  the  rear-admirals,  one-half 
of  the  lieutenant-generals,  camp-marflials,  captains  of 
Ihips,  and  colonels  of  the  national  gendarmerie  : 

He  names  a  third  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-co- 
lonels, and  a  fixth  of  the  lieutenants  of  fhips  : 

He  appoints  in  the  civil  adminifliration  of  the  marine, 
the  diredlors,  the  comptrollers,  the  treafurers  of  the 
arfenals,  the  matters  of  the  works,  the  under  mailers 
©f  civil  buildings,  half  of  the  mafters  of  adminiflration, 
and  the  under  mafters  of  conftruftion. 

He  appoints  the  commiffaries  of  the  tribunals  : 

He  appoints  the  fuperintendants  in  chief  of  the  ma-^ 
nagement  of  contributions  indireft,  "  and  the  admini- 
itration  of  national  domains  :" 

He  fuperintends  the  coinage  of  money,  and  appoints 
officers  entrufted  with  this  fuperintendance  in  the  ge- 
neral commifTion  and  the  mints. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  is  flruck  on  all  the  coinage 
4Df  the  kingdom. 

There  is  in  each  department  a  fuperlor  adminiftra- 
"tion,  and  in  each  diftrift  a  fubordinate  adminiftration. 

The  adminftrators  are  fpecially  charged  with  diftrl- 
butlng  the  contributions  direct,  and  with  fuperintend- 
•ing  the  money  arifing  from  the  contributions,  and  the 
public  revenues  in  their  territory. 

The  king  has  the  right  of  annulling  fuch  afts  of  the 
adminlftrators  of  departinent  as  are  contrary  to  the 
law  or  the  orders  tranfmitted  to  them. 

He  may,  in  cafe  of  obftlnate  difobedience,  or  of 
■their  endangering,  by  their  afts,  the  fafety  or  peac-e  of 
the  public,  fufpend  them  from  their  functions. 

The  king  alone  can  interfere  in  foreign  political  con- 
neftions. 

Every  declaration  of  war  fliall  be  made  in  thefe 
terms  :      the  iing  of  the  French  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 
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The  judicial' power  can  in  no  cafe  be  exerclfed  either  Frc 
by  the  legiflative  body  or  the  king.  R^vtv 

Juftice  ihall  be  gratuitoufly  rendered  by  judges  chofen  '^'-^ 
from  time  to  time  by  the  people,  and  inftituted  by  letters 
patent  of  the  king,  who  cannot  refufe  them. 

"  The  public  accufer  fliall  be  nominated  by  the 
people." 

"  The  right  of  citizens  to  terminate  difputes  defi- 
nitively by  arbitration,  cannot  receive  any  infringement 
from  the  afts  of  the  legiflative  power." 

In  criminal  matters,  no  citizen  can  be  judged  ex- 
cept on  an  accufation  received  by  jurors,  or  decreed  by 
the  legiflative  body  in  the  cafes  m  which  it  belongs  to 
it  to  profecute  the  accufation. 

After  the  accufation  (hall  be  admitted,  the  faft  fhall 
be  examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors. 

The  perfon  accufed  fliall  have  the  privilege  of  chal- 
lenging  20,  "  without  affigning  any  reafon." 

The  jurors  who  declare  the  fa£l  fhall  not  be  fewer 
than  12. 

The  application  of  the  law  fhall  be  made  by  the 
judges. 

The.  procefs  fhall  be  public  ;  "  and  the  , perfon  accu= 
fed  cannot  be  denied  the  aid  of  counfel." 

No  man  acquitted  by  a  legal  jury  can  be  apprehend- 
ed or  accufed  on  account  of  the  fame  faA. 

For  the  whole  kingdom  there  fliall  be  one  tribunal 
of  appeal,  eftabliflied  near  the  legiflative  body. 

A  high  national  court,  compofed  of  members  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  and  high  jurors,  fliall  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  crimes  of  minifters,  and  the  principal 
agents  of  the  executive  power  ;  and  of  crimes  which 
attack  the  general  fafety  of  the  ftate,  when  the  legif- 
lative body  fhall  pafs  a  decree  of  accufation. 

It  fhall  not  afTemble  but  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
legiflative  body  ;  "  and  at  the  diftance  of  30,000  toifes 
at  leail  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  legiflative 
body." 

The  national  guards  do  not  form  a  military  body, 
or  an  inftitution  in  the  ftate  ;  they  are  the  citizens 
themfelves  called  to  affift  the  public  force. 

Officers  are  chofen  for  a  time,  and  cannot  ^gain  be 
chcifen  till  after  a  certain  interval  of  fervice  as  privates. 

None  fliall  command  the  national  guard  of  more- than 
one  diftrift. 

All  the  parts  of  the  public  force  employed  for  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate  from  foreign  enemies  are  under  the 
command  of  the  king. 

Public  contributions  fhall  be  debated  and  fixed  every 
year  by  the  legiflative  body,  and  cannot  continue  in 
force  longer  than  the  laft  day  of  the  folbwiiig  fefTion, 
if  they  are  net  exprefsly  renewed. 

"  Detailed  accounts  of  the  expence  of  the  minlfte- 
rlal  departments,  figned  and  certified  by  the  ininifters 
or  comptrollers-general,  fhall  be  printed  and  publlflied 
at  the  commencement  of  the  feffions  of  each  legiflia- 
ture. 

"  The  fame  fliall  be  done  with  the  ftatements  of  the 
receipt  of  the  different  taxes,  and  all  the  public  reve- 
nues." 

The  French  nation  renounces  the  undertaking  of  any 
war  with  a  view  of  making  conqaefls,  and  will  never 
employ  Its  forces  againft  the  liberty  of  any  people. 

The  conftltuting  national  aiTembly  declares,  "  Tiiat 
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'rench  the  nation  has  the  imprefcriptihle  right  of  changing 
olution,jj.g  conltitution  ;  and  neverthelefs  confidering  that  it 
''^^'*  is  more  conformaWe  to  the  national  intereft  to  employ 
only  by  means  provided  in  the  conftitution  itfelf,  the 
right  of  reforming  thofe  articles  of  it,  of  which  expe- 
rience fhall  have  fhovvn  the  inconvenlencies,  decrees, 
that  the  proceeding  by  an-  affembly  of  revifion  lhall  be 
regulated  in  the  form  following: 

"  When  three  fucceffive  legiflatures  fhall  have  ex- 
preffed  an  uniform  wifh  for  the  change  of  any  conftitu- 
tional  article,  the  revifion  demanded  fhall  take  place. 

"  The  next  legiflature,  and  the  following,  cannot 
propofe  the  reform  of  any  conftitutional  article. 

*'  The  fourth  legiflature,  augmented  with  249  mem- 
bers, chofen  in  each  department,  by  doubling  the  or- 
dinary number  which  it  furnifhes  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  fhall  form  the  afTembly  of  revifion." 

The  French  colonies  and  pofTeflions  in  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America,  "  though  they  form  part  of  the  French 
empire,"  are  not  included  in  the  prefent  conftitution. 

With  refpeft  to  the  laws  made  by  the  national  af- 
fembly  which  are  not  included  in  the  adl  of  conftitu- 
tion, and  thofe  anterior  laws  which  it  has  not  altered, 
they  fhall  be  obferved,  fo  long  as  they  fhall  not  be  re- 
voked or  modified  by  the  legiflative  power. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  King  announced,  by 
a  letter  to  the  Prefident  of  the  AfTembly,  his  accept- 
ance of  the  c®nftitution.  This  event  was  ordered  to 
be  notified  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  AfTembly 
decreed  a  general  amnefty  with  refpeft  to  the  events  of 
the  revolution.  On  the  following  day  the  King  re- 
paired nn  perfon  to  the  National  AfTembly;  and  being 
conducted  to  a  chair  of  ftate  prepared  for  him  at  the 
fide  of  the  Prefident,  he  figned  the  conftitutional  a£t, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  it.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  attended  back  to  the  Thuilleries  by  the  whole 
AfTembly,  with  the  Prefident  at  their  head.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  this  National  AfTembly,  which  has 
hilly  dif-  fince  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Conjiituent  AJfem- 
bly,  difTolved  itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the  fucceeding 
Legijlah've  National  AJJtmbly,  which  had  been  elefted 
according  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by  the  new  conftitu- 
tion. 

On  the  eharafker  and  the  labours  of  the  Conjiituent 
i  labours  •'^'"M'*  ^e  fhall  only  remark,  that  it  contained  many 
the  con-  men  of  talents,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  confiderable 
juecit  af- number  of  men  of  integrity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  its 
'^''^y-  feflion,  it  aflumed  a  very  Ih  iking  charafter  of  modera- 
tion, and  appears  to  have  been  completely  monarchical, 
although  its  jealoufy  of  the  ancient  ariftocracy  pre- 
vented it  from  fufficiently  guarding  the  throne  againft 
popular  violence  ;  for  a  very  ftriking  defedt  in  the  new 
conftitution  foon  appeared.    The  King  pofTefTed  a  veto, 

Ier  negative,  upon  the  refolutions  of  the  legiflative  bo- 
^y:  but  this  negative  he  was  bound  to  exercife  in 
perfon,  without  refponfibility,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  his  miniflers.  He  had  no  fenate,  or  upper 
ehamber,  to  ftand  between  him  and  popular  violence  ; 
and  there  was  fomething  apparently  abfurd  in  fettling 
the  vote  of  an  individual,  i^i  oppofition  tw  the  colleflive 
wifdom  and  will  of  a  whole  nation..  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  yielding 
to  every  vote  of  the  National  AfTembly,  or  of  expofing 
himfelf  perfonally  to  public  odium. 

The  new  Aficmbly  w  as  opened  by  the  King  on  the 
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7th  of  Oclober,  with  much  apparent  union  on  nil  French 
fides.    His  fpeech,  recommending  unanimity  and  confi--^^^"'"'^"^'-* 
deuce  betweai  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers,  was     ^^^^  ,  ' 
received  with  unbounded  applaufe.    The  charadter  of  jor 
the  men  who  compofed  the  new  National  AfTembly  was  The  new 
unaufpicions  to  the  Court.    At  the  commencement  of  ^^'^'''''^^7 
the  revolution,  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  a  dif- "hekl'^ 
tance  from  the  capital  were  little  interefted  in  thofe  pro- anJ  the' 
jefts  of  freedom  which  occupied  the  more  enlightened  charader 
or  more  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Paris.    They  had  gra- 
dually,  however,  been  roufed  from  their  lethargy.  The  '"^"^^i^"* 
variety  of  powers  conferred  by  the  new  conftitution  up- 
on the  people  at  large,  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  of 
which  it  gave  them  the  patronage,  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  love  of  dominion,  and  a  wifh  to  inter- 
fere in  pubUc  affairs.    This  attached  them  to  the  new 
order  of  things.    The  love  of  power,  which  is  the  leafl 
difguifed  paffion  in  the  human  heart,  and  equally  llrong 
in  the  breaft  of  the  meaneft  and  of  the  higheft  of  man- 
kind, was  thus,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  become  a 
leading  paflion  throughout  this  wide  empire.  Thev 
who  flattered  it  moft,  and  were  mofl  loud  in  praife  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  became  fpeedily  the  favourites 
of  the  public.    The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
new  National  AfTembly  was  chiefly  compofed  of  coun- 
try gentlemen,  of  principles  highly  democratic,  or  of 
men  of  letters  who  had  publifhed  popular  books, 
or  conduced  periodical  pubhcations.    The  members  of 
the  Conftituent  AfTembly  had  been  excluded  by  their 
own  decree  from  holding  feats  ia  the  new  legiflature. — 
The  members  of  the  latter,  therefore,  had  httle  regard 
for  a  conftitution  which  they  themfelves  had  not  framed, 
and  which  was  not  protefted  by  the  venerable  fandion  ■■ 
of  antiquity, 

When  this  AfTembly  firft  met,  it  fhowed  a  very  Thei° jea* 
trifling  attention  to  formalities,  and  a  peevifh  jealoufy  loify  of 
of  the  minifiers  of  the  crown.    In  the  mean  time,  the  ^^'^ 
treaty  of  Pilnitz;»  already  mentioned,  began  to  be  i  ^. 
moured  abroad,  and  France  was  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  confequent 
anxious  jealoufy  for  the  fafety  of  its  newly-acquiredconilud. 
liberties.    Although  the  PrufTians  and  Germans  (the 
Eleftor  of  Mentz  alone  excepted)   all  continued  t<) 
temporize,  the  northern  powers,  Sweden  and  Ruflia, 
entered  into  ftrid  engagements  to  rcftore  the  old  def- 
poti&n  of  France.    On  the  9th  of  November,  a  decree 
was  pafTed,  that  the  emigrants  who,  after  the  firfl  of 
January  next,  fhould  be  found  aflembled,  as  af  prefent, 
in  a  hoftile  manner,  beyond  the  frontiers,  fliould  ht 
confidered  as  guilty  of  a  confpiracy,  and  fuffer  death  ; 
that  the  French  Princes,  and  pubhc  fundionaries,  who 
fliould  not  return  before  that  period,  fnoald  be  punifli- 
able  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their  property  forfeited 
during  their  own  lives.    On  the  i8th,  a  feries  of  fe- 
vere  decrees  was  alfo  pafTtd  againft  fucli  of  the  ejected 
clergy  as  ftill  refufed  to  take  tfie  civic  oath.     To  botii- 
thefe  decrees  the  King  oppofed  his  veio-^  or  negative. — 
The  moderate  party,-  who  were  attached  to  tlie  confti- 
tution, rejoiced  at  this  as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of 
their  fovereign.    But,  on  the  other  fide,  it  excited  a 
moft  violent  clamour,  and  became  the  means  of  exciting 
new  fufpicion  of  the  wifhes  of  the  Court.    At  this 
time  ,  anfwers  were  received  from  the  different  foreign 
Courts  to  the  notification  fent  them  of  the  King's  ac-  ,^ecelvtZ 
ceptance  of  the  new  conftitution.    Thefe  were  general-  from  fo-- 
ly  conceived  in  a  ftile  of  caution,  and  avoided  giving  ^ti^n 
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Trench  open  offence.  The  Emperor  even  prolilbitcd' all  afiem- 
'  Revolution, i^l^gpg  y£  emigrants  within  his  ftates  ;  and  the  King 
.  ,  ^^'^  intimated  to  the  Affembly  that  he  had  declared  to  the 
Eleftor  of  Treves,  that  unlefs  the  emigrants  fhould 
ceafe  before  the  15th  of  January  to  make  hoftile  prepa- 
rations within  his  territories,  he  would  be  conlidered  as 
the  enemy  of  France.  All  this,  however,  did  not  pre^ 
ferve  the  court  from  fufpicion  ;  for  although  the  difFe- 
fuf^jedcd.  rent  foreign  courts  had  ppenly  declared  pacific  inten- 
tions, yet  the  French  emigrants  boldly  aflerted,  that  all 
Europe  was  actually  arming  in  their  favour.  Accord^ 
ingly  they  ceafed  not  to  folicit  their  equals  in  rank, 
who  ftill  remained  within  the  country,  to  leave  it  to 
join  with  them  in  what  they  called  the  royal  caufe. — 
The  unhappy  Louis,  placed  between  a  republican 
party  that  was  gradually  gathering  ftrength,  and  an 
ariftocratical  party  that  was  routing  Europe  to  arms 
againll  a  nation  of  which  he  was  the  conftitutional 
chief,  and  a  combination  of  Princes  jullly  fufpefted  of 
■wifhing  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  dominions,  Hood  in 
,a  fituation  which  would  have  perplexed  the  moft  flcilful 
ilatefm.an  ;  and  it  is  no  proof  of  incapacity  that  he  fell 
a  facrlfice  to  circumftances  which  might  have  over- 
whelmed any  known  meafure  of  human  ingenuity.  Ad- 
dreffes  were  crowding  into  the  Aflembly,  difapproving 
the  conduft  of  the  court.  M.  Montmorin  reiigned  ; 
M.  Deleffart  fucceeded  him ;  and  M.  Cahier  de  Ger- 
villc  became  minifter  of  the  interior.  M.  du  Portail 
reiigned  alfo,  and  M.  Narbonne  fucceeded  him  as  mi- 
nifter of  war.  In  the  month  of  November,  M.  Bailly's 
mayoralty  terminated  ;  and  the  once  popular  La  Fayette 
appeared  as  a  candidate  to  fucceed  him.  But  he  was 
fuccefsfuUy  oppofed  by  M.  Petion,  a  violent  Jacobin, 
and  a  declared  republican,  who  was  elefted  mayor  of 
Paris  by  a  great  majority. 

At  this  period  the  moderate  men,  who  were  friends 
of  the  conftitution,  attempted  to  counteraft  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jacobin  club  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fi- 
milar  one.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  vacant  con- 
vent of  the  Feuilla?is,  in  which  it  aflembled.  The  moft 
aftive  members  of  the  Conftituent  AfTembly  belonged 
to  it,  fuch  as  M.  M.  D'Andre,  Barnave,  the  Lameths, 
Du  Port,  Rabaud,  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  ThoUret,  La- 
bord,  Taleyrand,  Montefquieu,  Beaumetz,  &c.  The 
Jacobins  contrived  to  excite  a  riot  at  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  of  the 
National  Affembly.  This  alforded  a  pretext  for  ap- 
plying  to  the  Affembly  for  the  removal  of  the  new  club. 
The  'a  (Tembly  ftowed  their  difpofitlon,  by  complying 
with  this  requeftt 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  by  no  means  profperous.    The  public  revenue  had 
the  end  of  faj.  fl^ort  of  the  expenditure.    The  emigrant  no- 

1791  and  ^.jj^^  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  coin,  and  a  variety  of  manufafturers, 
who  depended  upon  their  oftentatious  luxury,  were  re- 
duced to  much  diftrefs.  The  diijpofitions  of  foreign 
courts  appeared  very  doubtful.  The  new  year,  how- 
ever, opened  with  delufive  profpefts  of  tranquillity.— 
The  German  Princes  appeared  fatlsfied  with  the  mode 
of  compenfation  which  the  French  had  offered  for  the 
lofs  of  their  pofreflions  in  Alface  and  Lorraine.  The 
Prince  of  Loweftein  accepted  of  an  indemnification.— 
The  Princes  of  Hohenlohe  and  Salm-Salm  declared 
therafelves  ready  to  treat  upon  the  /ame  terms.  Prince 
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Maximilian,  and  the  Dukes  of  WIrtemberg  and  Deu*-  French 
Ponts,  freely  ncgociated.    It  is  unneceffary  to  ftate  Jn^^^oiu^K 
detail  the  fubterfuges  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  by  ^— 
the  crafty  Leopold,  for  arnufing  the  French  with  the 
appearances  of  peace.    M.  Deleffart,  minifter  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  fell  a  facrlfice  to  them,  and  probably  to 
the  undecided  character  of  Louis.    He  was  accufed 
by  M.  BrifTot  of  not  having  given  timely  notice  to  the 
National  Aflembly  of  the  difpofitions  of  foreign  powers, 
and  of  not  preffing  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  the  ho- 
nour and  fafety  of  the  nation.    A  decree  of  accufation 
paffed  againft  him  in  his  ab fence.    He  was  apprehend- 
ed, tried  by  the  high  national  court  at  Orleans,  and 
executed  in  confequence  of  its  fentence. " 

The  fudden  death  of  Leopold  on  the  firft  of  March  The  dea 
gave  rife  to  a  tranfient  hope  that  peace  might  ftill  be  of  the  en; 
preferved.    A  fufpicion  of  poifon  fell  upon  the  French,  P^''^'^J|^^ 
but  it  was  removed  by  the  detail  of  his  difeafe  that  was 
fpeedily  publiflicd.    On  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month,  Sweden, 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  wounded  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  name  of  Ankerftrom,  fend  died  on  the  29th.  This 
enterprifihg  Prince  had  overturned  the  conftitution  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  had  formed  the  projeft  of  con- 
ducing in  perfon  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  of  commanding  or  accompanying  the  combined  ar- 
mies of  Europe  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  the  caufe  of 
infulted  royalty.    It  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  counter- 
aft  this  fcheme  that  he  was  alfairinatcd. 

The  fudden  fall,  however,  of  thefe  two  enemies  ra-  TJie  emj 
ther  accelerated  than  retarded  the  meditated  hoftilities.  ror's  fuc 
The  young  King  of  Hungary,  who  fucceeded  to  the'^^^'^P^" 
empire,  made  no  fecret  either  of  his  own  intentions  or 
of  the  cxiftence  of  a  concert  of  Princes  againft  France,  teutons, 
M.  Dumourier  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  war-office, 
M.  RoUand  was  minifter  of  the  interior,  and  M.  Cla- 
viere  minifter  of  finance.  The  Jacobins  v\'ere  all-power- 
ful. The  Court  gave  way  to  the  torrent.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  emigrants  was  confifcated,  referving  the 
rights  of  creditors.  The  Imperial  minifter.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  demanded  three  things  of  France ;  ijl.  The 
reftitution  of  their  feudal  rights  to  the  German  Princes; 
zd/y.  To  reftore  Avignon  to  the  Pope,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  forae  time  before  thrown  ofl^  their  allegi- 
ance, and  prevailed  with  the  Conftituent  Alfembly  to 
receive  their  country  as  a  part  of  France  ;  and  l(i^/y. 
Prince  Kaunitz  demanded,  that  "  the  neighbouring 
powers  ftiould  liave  no  reafon  for  apprehcnfion  from  the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  the  internal  government  of  France." 
On  receiving  thefe  demands,  the  king  propofed  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  which  was  decreed  by  the  National  Al* 
fembly  on  the  20th  of  April,  againft  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia. 

The  French  immediately  began  the  war,  by  attack- 
ing in  three  different  columns  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 
M.  Theobald  Dillon  advanced  from  Lifle  to  Tournay,  Nether- 
where  he  found  a  flrong  body  of  Auftrian s  ready  to  re-^^^t^s^ 
ceive  him.    The  national  troops,  unaccuftomed  to  f"f-" 
tain  the  fire  of  regular  foldiers,  were  inftantly  thrown  tacked  1 
into  confulion,  and  fled  even  to  the  gates  of  Lifle.  The  tht  Frei 
cry  oi  treafin  irfounded  on  all  fides;  and  their  com. 
mander,  an  experienced  and  faithful  officer,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  foldiers  and  the  mob.    A  fecond  di- 
vifion  of  10,000  men,  under  Lleutenant-General  Biron," 
took  poffeffion  of  Quiverain  on  the  29th,  and  marched 
towards  .Mona.    General  Biron  was  here  attack'cd  by 
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iVfnch  the  Amlrians,  whom  he  repulfed.'  Hearing,  however, 
loiution.  of  ti^e  defeat  of  Dillon,  he  retreated.  A  third  party 
'"'^  advanced  to  Furnes,  but  afterwards  withdrew.  La 
Fayette  at  the  fame  time  advanced  towards  Bouvines, 
half  way  to  Namur,  from  which  he  afterwards  retreated. 
The  whole  of  tlfefc  expeditions  were  ill  contrived,  in  as 
much  as  they  divided  the  French  undifciplined  troops, 
and  cxpoftd  them  in  fmall  bodies  to  the  attack  of  ve- 
teran forces.  The  Auftrians  were  fome  time  before 
they  attempted  to  retaliate.  At  length,  however,  on 
the  iith  of  June,  they  attacked  M.  Gouvion,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette's  army 
near  Maubeuge.  M.  Gouvion  was  killed  by  a  roUing 
bullet ;  but  La  Fayette  himfolf  having  come  up,  the 
_  Auftrians  abandoned  the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  mat- 
ilrl  t'a-  ters  were  haftening  in  Paris  towards  a  violent  crifis. 
at  this  Two  parties,  both  of  which  were  hoftlle  to  the  prefent 
loci,  and  conftitution,  had  gradually  been  formed  m  the  ftatc. 
confe-  rp,^^  ^j^^  wifhed  to  give  m©re  effedlual  fupport  to  the 
L.  "  royal  authority,  by  eftablifhing  a  ftnate  or  /wo  cham- 
krj,  to  prevent  the  king's  vote  from  being  the  fole 
check  upon  popular  enthufiafm.  The  other  party  wifli- 
ed  to  fet  afide  royalty  altogether,  and  to  hazard  the 
bold  experiment  of  converting  France  into  a  republic. 
Thefe  laft  were  fupported  by  the  Jacobin  club,  which 
had  now  contrived  to  concentrate  in  itfelf  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  influence.  Innumerable  popular  focieties  were 
eftablifhed  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
provinces.  With  thefe  a  regular  correfpondence  was 
kept  up  by  writing  and  by  emiffaries.  Thus  fchemes 
and  notions  were  inftantaneoufly  propagated  through  a 
great  empire,  and  all  the  violent  fpirits  which  it  con- 
tained were  enahled  to  a&.  in  concert  :  But  the  more 
immediate  engine  of  the  republican  party  confifted  of 
the  immenfe  population  of  the  metropoUs,  whom  they 
now  endeavoured  to  keep  in  conllant  alarm.  For  this 
purpofe  they  alleged,  that  an  /lujlrian  Committee^  that  is 
to  fay,  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, exifted  among  the  friends  of  the  court.  M.  M. 
GenfonBe  and  BrilTot  even  offered  in  the  affembly  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  this  pretended  Auftrian  com- 
mittee. A  report  was  next  circulated,  that  the  king 
intended  to  abfcond  from  the  capital  on  the  23d  of 
May.  His  majefty  publicly  contradidled  thefe  accufa- 
tions  as  calumnies,  but  they  made  no  fmall  impreffion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  New  decrees  were  now 
made  againft  the  refraftory  clergy,  but  thefe  his  majefty 
refufed  to  fanftion.  A  propofal  was  alfo  made  and  de- 
creed  in  the  affembly  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000.  men 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  that  for  this  levy  every 
canton  in  the  kingdom  fhould  contribute  one  horfeman 
and  four  infantry.  The  national  guard  of  Paris  dif- 
liked  the  propofal,  and  the  king  gave  to  it  his  negative. 
Indeed  at  this  time  the  king  Teems  to  have  come  to  a 
refolution  of  ftanding  out  againft  the  Jacobin  party,  to 
which  he  had  for  fome  time  yieldtdr  The  minifby 
were  therefore  difmifled,  excepting  M.  Dumourier,  and 
others  were  appointed  in  their  ftead.  By  this  event 
Dumourier  loft  tiie  confidence  of  the  Jacobin  club.  He 
faw  his  error,  rcfigned  his  office,  and  jojtied  tlie  army^ 
Tn  the  mean  time  a  decree  had  been  pafTed,  authorifing 
the  manufactory  of  pikes  for  the  purpofe  of  arming 
cheaply  the  lower  clafs-  of  citizens.  All  means  were 
iifcd  to  render^the  king  odicws  by  iiiuaminatoiy  x>n- 


tings  and  harangues ;  and  in  both  of  thefe  the  noted  French 
incendiary  Marat  took  the  lead.  Revolutiorf, 

On  the  20th  of  June  M.  Roederer,  the  Procureur  Ge-    '^J*''  . 
neral  Syndic  informed  the  national  affembly,  that,  con-  m 
trary  to  law,  formidable  bodies  of  armed  men  were  pre-  An  armed 
paring  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  king,  and  to  the  ua."^'^^"^^'''^h- 
tional  affembly.     A  part  of  them  fpeedily  appeared^f^^  alTem- 
with  St  Huruge  and  Santerre  a  brewer  at  their  head,  bly,  fur- 
They  marched  through  the  hall  in  a  proceffion  that  rounds  the 
lafted  two  hours,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ^^a^^^Jj"  pfjj'^g* 
the  number  of  about  40,000.    They  furtounded  the^j^^p^y^j 
Thuilleries.    The  gates  were  thrown  open;  and  on  an  family, 
attempt  to  break  the  door  of  the  apartment,  where  the 
king  then  was,  he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted.  His 
fifter  the  princefs  Elizabeth  never  departed  from  his 
fide  during  four  or  five  hours  that  he  was  furrounded 
by  the  multitude,  and  compelled  to  liften  to  every  ini 
dignity.    All  this  while  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
was  unaccountably  abfent-     He  at  length,  however, 
arrived,  and  alfo  a  deputation  from  the  affembly.  The 
queen,  with  her  children  and  the  princefs  de  Lamballe, 
were  in  the  mean  time  in  the  council-chamber,  where, 
though  protected  from  violence,  they  were  yet  expofed 
to  much  infult.  At  laft,  in  confequence  of  the  approach 
of  evening,  and  of  the  entreaties  of  Petion,  the  multi» 
tude  gradually  difperfed.  jj^- 

The  indignities  fuffered  on  this  day  by  the  royal  fa-Themore 
mily  were  in  fome  refpeds  not  unfavourable  to  their refi'.edlable 
caufe.    A  great  number  of  the  moft  refpeftable 
bitants  of  the  capital  were  afhamed  of  fuch  proceedings,  g^j  [^^■^ 
They  complained  of  them  feverely  in  a  petition  to  the  condud. 
affembly,  and  addrefTes  to  the  fame  purpofe  were  re- 
ceived from  feveral  departments.    The  direftory  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Mj  . 
Rochefaucault  and  M.  Tulleyrand,  publiflied  a  declara- 
tion difapproving  of  th.c  condudl  of  the  mayor,  and  of 
M.  Manuel  the  procureur  of  the  commune,  whom  they . 
afterwards  fufpended  from  their  offices,  although  they 
were  fpeedily  reftored  by  a  decree  of  the  affembly.  At 
the  fame  time.  La  Fayette  leaving  his  army  fuddenlyj 
appeared  on  the  26th  at  the  bar  of  the  .  national  affem- 
bly.   He  declared  that  he  came  to  exprefs  the  indig- 
nation which  the  whole  army  felt  on  account  of  the 
events  of  the  20th  :  he  called  iipon  the  affembly  to  pu- 
nifh  the  promoters  of  thefe  events,  and  to  diffolve  the 
faftious  clubs.    The  fudden  appearance  of  La  Fayette 
threw  the  Jacobins  into  confternation,  and  from  that 
period  they  never  ceafed  to  calumniate  him. 

On  the  ift  of  July,  on  the  motion  of  IVL  Jean  de  pj^^ 
Brie,  tiiC  affembly  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  of  I'ruflia 
that //Si?  country  ivas  in  danger.    On  the  6th,  the  king  marches 
gave  intimation  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  marching  p*?^'"^ 
with  52,000  men  to  co-operate  againft  France.  The 
French  arms  were  at  this  time  fomewhat  fuccefsful  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands ;  but  the  cabinet  fpeedily 
thought  it  neceffary  to  order  the  armies  to  retreat :  a  . 
meafure  which  was.  afterwards  ■  publicly^  cenfured  by 
Marftiall  Luckner.  ,  ,  115 

Oil  the  7th,  a  fingiila»fcene  occurred  in  the  nation- .vioderate" 
al  affembly.    At  the  inftant  that  M.  Briffot  .was  about Tpeech  of 
to  commence  an  oration,  M.  Lammourette  bifhop  of  >^  l"^^"^? 
Lyons  requeftcd  to  be  ,  heard  for  a  few  minutes,    j^^'  f  ^-y^i's. 
expatiated  on  the  neceflity  of  imion  among  the  members 
of  lae  it&mhly,  and.of  iiicrlficing  their  paffions  and  pre- 
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juJicea  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  He  concluded  an 
animated  addrefs  with  thefe  words,  "  Let  all  who  hold 
in  equal  deteftation  a  republic  and  two  chambers,  and 
who  wilh  to  maintain  the  conftitution  as  it  is,  rife!" 
The  words  were  {carce'y  pronouiTced  when  the  whole 
affembly  ftarted  from  their  feats.  Men  of  all  parties 
folcmnly  embraced  each  other,  and  protefted  their  ad- 
herence  to  the  conflitution.  A  deputation  announced 
this  happy  event  to  the  king  ;  who  immediately  came 
and  congratulated  them  in  a  fnort  fpcech,  which  was 
leceived  with  Infinite  applaufe.  The  0T>ly  good  effeft, 
however,  produced  by  this  temporary  agi-eement  was, 
that  the  feflival  of  the  r4th  of  July,  which  was  celebra- 
ted with  the  ufuai  magnificence,  parted  over  in  tran- 
quillity. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  iffued 
at  Coblentz  his  celebrated  manifefto.  It  declared  the 
purpofe  of  the  intended  invafion  of  France  to  be  the  re- 
Iloration  of  the  Trench  king  to  full  authority.  It  de- 
clared the  national  guard  of  France  refponfible  for  the 
prefervation  of  tranquillity;  and  threatened  with  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  death,  as  rebels  to  their  king,  thole  who 
Ihould  appear  in  arras  againft  the  allied  powers.  All 
men  holding  offices,  civil  or  military,  were  threatened 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  aU  ci- 
ties. The  city  of  Paris  in  particular,  and  the  national 
alTembly,  were  declared  refponfible  for  every  infult  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  royal  family.  It  was  declared, 
that  if  they  were  not  immediately  placed  in  fafety,  the 
allies  were  refolved  to  inflifl  "  on  thofe  who  fhould  de- 
ferve  it  the  moft  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  aven- 
ging punifhments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  mi- 
litary execution,  and  expofing  it  to  total  deftruftion  ; 
and  the  rebels  who  fhould  be  guilty  of  illegal  refiftance 
fliould  fuffer  the  punifhments  which  they  fhould  have 
deferved."  This  fanguinary  and  imprudent  manifefto 
operated  as  a  warrant  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  Louis  XVI.  It  left  no  middle  party  in  the  na- 
tion. All  who  wifhed  to  preferve  freedom  in  any  form, 
Eind  all  who  loved  the  independeHce  of  their  country, 
were  inftantly  united.  At  the  fame  time,  the  reproach- 
es caft  on  the  king  by  the  Jacobins  now  gained  univer- 
fal  credit.  The  kings  of  Pruffia  and  of  Hungary  told 
the  French  nation,  that  their  monarch  was  fecretly  hof- 
tile  to  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  reftoration  of  him  and 
his  family  to  defpotic  power  was  made  the  fole  pre- 
tence for  a  bloody  and  dangerous  war. 

The  republican  party  faw  the  advantage  which  they 
had  now  gained,  and  refolved  upon  the  depofition  of 
the  king.  The  chief  engine  which  they  meant  to  em- 
ploy in  this  fervlce  confifted  of  about  1 500  men,  who 
.  had  come  to  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  confederation  on 
the  1 4th  of  July,  and  therefore  called  fader es,  and  who 
were  alfo  fometimes  denominated  Marfetllois^  from  the 
place  from  which  the  greater  number  of  them  came. 
Next  to  thefe,  dependence  was  placed  in  the  populace 
of  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital.  The  defigns  of  the  re- 
publicans were  not  unknown  to  the  court,  and  both 
parties  were  forming  plans  of  operation.  It  is  faid 
that  the  royal  party  intended  that  the  king  and  his  fa- 
mily fhould  fuddenly  leave  the  capital,  and  proceed  to 
as  great  a  diftance  as  the  conftitution  permitted.  The 
republicans  are  faid  to  have  intended  to  feize  the  perfon 
of  the  king,  and  to  confine  him  in  the  caftle  of  Vin- 
cennes  till  a  national  convention  fhould  decide  upon  his 
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fate.  Both  allegatlona  are  probably  true.  Every  motive 

which  can  influence  the  mind  of  man  muft  have  indi>- 
ced  Louis  to  wifh  to  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  factious  and 
fanguinary  capital.  And  the  fubfequent  conduft  of 
the  republicans  authorife  us  to  believe  them  capable  of 
the  worft  £rime  that  was  laid  to  their  charge.  irp 

Various  charges  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  af-^^^^^)"^! 
fembly  againft  La  Fayette,  and  the  8th  of  Auguft  was^""^^'^  ^ 
appointed  for  their  difcuffion.    In  the  meantime,  qjj*'^^'""^' 
the  3d  of  Auguft,  Petion  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  feftions  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  in  a  folemn  fpeech  demanded  the  depofition  of 
the  king.    The  difcuffion  of  -the  accufation  againft  La 
Fayette  was  confidered  as  a  trial  of  ftrength  between 
the  parties :  Ire  was  acquitted,  however,  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  200  ;  and  the  republican  party,  defpairing  of 
carrying  their  point  by  a  vote  ©f  the  national  affembly, 
■refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  infurreftion  and  force.  120 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Auguft,  about  1500 
gentlemen,  officers  of  the  army,  and  others,  repaired  to*^^^!".^  ^ 
the  palace,  refolved  to  proteft  the  royal  family  or  to 
die  in  their  defence  :  added  to  thefe  were  70©  Swifs 
guards,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  amounting  to  about 
1 000.  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the  national  guards, 
a  man  who  wg^s  firmly  attached  to  the  conftitution,  had 
procured  2400  of  that  body  and  12  pieces  of  cannon. 
With  fuch  a  force,  it  has  been  generally  thought  that, 
by  vigorous  and  fteady  councils,  the  palace,  which  is  a 
kind  of  caftle,  might  have  been  fuccefsfully  defended  ; 
and  what  is  now  called  a  revolution  might  have  born 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Meanwhile  the  affembly  de- 
clared its  fittings  permanent.  Petion  was  at  the  palace 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Some  apprehenfions 
were  entertained,  or  pretended  to  be  entertained,  forhia 
fafety  (for  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  republicans,  the  moft  infernal  plot),  and  a  depu- 
tation from  the  affembly  brought  him  away.  At  mid- 
night the  to9fin  or  alarm  bell  was  founded,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms  through  the  city.  At  this  inftant 
a  number  of  the  moft  adlive  leaders  of  the  republican 
party  affembled,  and  elefted  a  new  common  council  or 
commune.  The  perfons  thus  irregularly  chofen  inftantly 
took  pofTeffion  of  the  common  hall,  and  drove  out  the 
lav/ful  members  ;  who,  with  that  weaknefs  with  which 
men  are  apt  to  ftirinkfrom  ftations  of  refponfibility  in  pe- 
rilous times,  readily  gave  place  to  the  ufurpers.  The  nev/ 
commune  fent  repeated  meilages  to  M.  Mandat,  requi- 
ring his  attendance  upon  important  bufinefs.  He  was 
occupied  in  arranging  the  troops  in  the  beft  order  a- 
round  the  palace  ;  but  fufpcfting  nothing,  he  went  to 
the  common  hall,  and  was  there  aftoniftied  to  find  a  dif- 
ferent affembly  from  what  he  expelled.  He  was  a- 
bruptly  accufed  of  a  plot  to  maffacre  the  people,  and 
ordered  to  prifon  ;  but  as  he  defcendcd  the  ftairs,  he 
was  ftiot  with  a  piftol,  and  Santerre  was  appointed  in 
his  ftead  to  command  the  national  guard. 

On  this  eventful  night  no  perfon  in  the  palace  went 
to  bed.  About  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  lotU 
the  king  defcendcd  into  the  gardens  to  review  the 
troops.  He  was  received  with  fliouts  of  Vive  le  rot  ex- 
cepting from  the  artillery,  who  fhouted  Vive  la  nation. 
The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  multitude 
continued  to  coUeft.  The  national  guard  feemed  un- 
determined about  what  they  were  to  do,  as  they  affem- 
bled in  divifions  near  the  palace  j  and  had  a  fteady  re- 
fiftance 
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fulailbe  been  made  from  within,,  it  is  probable  tiiey 
would  have  joined  the  royal  party.    But  towards  eight 
o'clock  M.  Roedercr  procured  admittance  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  told  the  king  that  armed  multitudes  were  af- 
fembHntr  in  huftile  array  around  the  Thuilleries  ;  that 
the  national,  guard  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and 
that,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  the  whole  royal  family  would 
moft  xertainly  be  maflacred.     He  therefore  advifed  the 
J      king  to  feek  proteftion  in  the  hall  of  the  national  af- 
oya[  lembly.    With  this  advice  the  king,  with  his  ufual  fa- 
fly   cility  of  temper,  was  ready  to  comply  ;  but  the  queen 
'hlli  "PP"^^^  with  vehemence  the  humiliating  propoftl.  Be- 
'        coming  gradually,  however,  alarmed  for  the  fafcty  of 
af_    her  children,  fhc  gave  her  confent  5  and  the  king  and 
queen,   the  princefs  Elizabeth,   with  the  prince  and 
princefs  royal,  went  on  foot  to  the  hall  of  the  alTembly. 
"  1  am  come  hither  (faid  his  majefty)  to  prevent  a 
great  crime.    Among  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  myfelf 
in  fafety."    By  an  article  of  the  conftitution  the  affcm- 
bly  could  not  deliberate  in  prefcnce  of  the  king.  The 
royal  family  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  narrow  box  fe- 
parated  from  the  hall  by  a  railing,  where  they  remain- 
ed lor  14  hours  without  any  place  to  which  they  could 
■  retire  for  refrefhment,  excepting  a  very  fmall  clofet  ad- 
joining.   Here  they  fat  liftening  to  debates,  in  which 
the  royal  charafter  and  office  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  infult. 

When  the  king  left  the  palace  of  the  Thuilieiies, 
he  unfortunately  forgot  to  order  it  to  be  immediately 
furrendered.  He  recolleded  this  as  foon  as  he  reached 
the  affembly,  and  fent  orders  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it 
was  now  too  late.  The  infurgents  amounted  to  about 
20,000  effedive  men.  They  were  drawn  up  in  tolera- 
ble order  by  Welterman  a  Prulfian,  and  had  about  30 
pieces  of  cannon  along  with  them.  The  gentlemen 
within  the  palace,  who  had  affembled  to  proteft  the 
z  king's  peribn,  were  now  difpirited,  and  knew  not  what 
j^  'y    part  to  The  commander  of  the  Swifs,  M.  Affry, 

''l'^^ '  was  abfent,  and  the  captains  knew  not  what  to  do;  and 
'  the  national  guard  had  no  leader  in  confequence  of  the 
i  the  death  of  Mandat.  About  nine  o'clock  the  outer  gates 
were  forced  open  ;  and  the  infurgents  formed  their  line 
"^^^  in  front  of  the  palace.  A  bloody  combat  commenced 
chiefly  between  the  Marfeillois  and  the  Swifs.  After 
a  brave  refiftance  of  about  an  hour,  the  Swifs  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  gave  way.  All  of  them  that 
could  be  found  in  tlie  palace  were  maflacred;  fome 
•even  while  imploring  quarter  on  their  knees.  Others 
efcaped  into  the  city,  and  were  protefted  by  individu- 
ala.  Of  this  brave  regiment,  however,  only  200  furvi- 
ved  ;  but  every  human  being,  even  the  loweft  fervants 
found  in  the  palace,  were  put  to  death.  The  Swifs 
taken  prifoners  in  various  quarters  were  conduced  to 
the  door  of,  the  aflembly,  and  taken  by  a  decree  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  ftate.  But  the  fanguinary  multi- 
tude infifted  upon  putting  them  to  inttant  death  ;  and 
the  affembly  would,  in  aIj^)robability,  have  been  unable 
to  proteft  them,  had  ifot  the  Marfeillois  interfered  in 
their  favour. 

}  'il       The  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  authority  was  now  de- 
'^^-j   creed,  and  the  nation  was  invited  to  eleft  a  Cotiven/ion 
'  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  future  government.  On 
ini-  this  uncommon  occafiou  all  Frenchmen  of  2 1  years  of 
J.    age  were  declared  capable  of  elefting,  and  of  being 
deded,  deputies  to  the  new  national  Convention.  Coni- 
VoL.  XVI.  Part' I. 
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mllFioners  were,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  on  the  famS  French 
evening  to  give  to  the  armies  a  falfe  and  favourable  ac-^"^'*''",'^^"'*' 
count  of  thefe  tranfaftions.    The  royal  fanu'ly  were  J^Illlj 
fent  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple  in  the  raidll  of  the 
city,  to  remain  there  under  a  ftrift  guard  ;  and  all  per- 
fons  of  rank  who  had  been  attached  to  them  were  fei- 
r.ed  and  committed  to  ihe  different  prifons. 
^  To  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Pa-  Bloody 
ris  at  this  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  at  the  fame o.f 
inftant  when  the  multitude  with  bloody  fury  were  maf-' r'','.'' "J'^'^ 
facring  the  menial  fervants  in  the  palace,  and  could 
fcaroely  be  rellrsined   from  offering  violence  to  the 
Swifs  who  were  made  prifoners,  they  v/ould  fuffer  no 
aft  of  pillage  to  pafs  unpuniflied.     Several  attempts  of 
this  kind  were  accordingly  follovved   by  the  inllant 
death  of  the  criminals.     The  plate,  the  jewels,  and 
money  found  in  the  Thuilleries  were  brought  to  the 
national  aflembly,  and  thrown  down  in  the  hall.  One 
man,  whofe  drefs  and  appearance  befpoke  extreme  po- 
verty, call  upon  the  table  an  hat  full  of  gold.— Bu^  the 
minds  of  thefe  men  were  elevated  by  enthuiiafm  ;  and 
they  conceived  themielves  as  at  this  moment  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom,  and  objeds  of  terror  to  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation  of  France  was  ex-Crit  ca^l  fi, 
tremely  critical,  and  it  appeared  very  doubtful  if  the  tuation  <.f 
new  Convention  would  ever  he  fuft^red  tn  rifT^  mKI,.  'h'^  w^olf: 
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La  Fayette  had  accidentally  got  fpeedy  notice  of  the 
events  of  the  loth  of  Augdl.  He  advifed  the  magl- 
ftrates  of  the  town  of  Sedan  to  imprifon  the  commiffion- 
ers  from  the  national  affembly  when  they  fliould  arrive 
there  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  He,  at  the  fame 
time,  publiflied  an  addrefs  to  his  army^  calling  upon 
them  to  fupport  the  king  and  the  conftitution'';  but/.,a  F!yett8 
finding  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  on  the  wifhdriiws 
ipth  Auguft  he  left  his  camp  in  the  night,  acconipa-f-  o'^''  , 
nied  only  by  his  ftaflF  and  a  few  fervants.  They  took  ^.["J-jj^^''' 
the  rout  of  Rochefort  in  Liege,  which  was  a  neutral  i:hara"ter. 
country  ;  but  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  them  prifoners,  and  they  were  detained  in  Pruf- 
fian  and  Auftrian  dungeons  till  autumn  1794,  when 
it  is  faid  that  La  Fayette  himfelf  made  his  efcape. 
The  fevere  treatment  of  this  man  was  probably  a  confi- 
derable  error  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  His  fide- 
llty  to  his  king  is  very  generally  admitted;  though  fome 
have  entertained  ilrong  fufpicions  of  his  having' aded  a 
very  bafe  part  to  that  unfortunate  monarch  ;  and  in  the 
Britifli  houfe  of  commons  he  has  been  called  an  abandon- 
ed ruffian.  This  expreflion  is  certainly  too  ftrong.  His 
errors  feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  the  head  rather  than  of 
the  heart ;  and  at  all  events,  he  fhould  have  been  proteded 
by  the  allies  if  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  encourage  fubfe- 
quentdefertionsaraong  the  ofGcers  of  the  republicanapiy. 

To  return  from  this  digrelTion.  The  commiffioners 
were  foon  fet  at  hberty  at  Sedan,  and  received  with  ap- 
plaufe  by  the  army  of  La  Fayette.  General  Arthur 
Dillon  at  firit  entered  into  the  fentiments  of  La  Fayette  5 
but  the  politic  Dum.ourier  diverted  him  from  his  pur- 
pofe, and  by  this  means  regjine^  his  credit  with  the  - 
Jacobins,  and  was  appointed  commander  in  chief.  The 
other  generals,  Biron,  Montefquieu,  Kellerman,  and 
Cuftine,  made  no  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  na- 
tional affembly. 

Meanwhile,   the  combined  armies  of  Auftria  and 
Pruliia  had  entered  France.    The  duke  of  Brunfwick's 
Z  army 
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Trench    army  was  above  50,000  llrong.    General  Clalrfait  bad 
rv-evoluticjijjQjj^g^j  jjj,^-^         15,000  Auftrians,  and  a  conliderable 
body  of  Hefiians,  along  with  20,000  French  emigrants; 
127      amounting  in  all  to  90,000  men.    To  oppofe  thefe, 
Theccmbi-Dumouricr  had  only  17,000  mtn  colkftcd  near  the 
point   from  which  the  enemy  were  approaching  in 
I^uxembouig.     The  French  emigrants  had  given  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick^  fuch  an  account  of  the  dillrafted 
Hate  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  pretended  difaf- 
feftion  of  ail  orders  of  men  towards  the  ruling  faftion 
in  Paris,  that  no  refiftance  of  any  importance  was  ex- 
pefted.    When  the  combined  troops,  confilHng  either 
of  fteady  Auftrian  or  Hungarian  battalions,  or  of  thpfe 
well  difciplined  Pruflians  which  the  great  Frederick 
had  inured  to  the  beft  military  difcipline,  were  reviewed 
in  Germany  before  fetting  out  on  their  march,  it  is 
fald  that  the  fpeftators,  among  whom  the  French  caufe 
was  not  unpopular,  beheld  them  with  anxiety  and  re- 
gret, and  pitied  the  unhappy  country  againft  which 
this  irrefiftible  force  was  direfted.    The  foldiers  and 
their  officers  regarded  themfelves  as  departing  for  a 
hunting  match,  or  an  excurfion  of  pleafure  ;  and  many 
of  the  ufual  accommodations  of  an  army  were  ill  attend- 
ed to,  fuch  as  hofpitals,  &c.    The  beginning  of  their 
progrefs  into  France  juftified  thefe  expeftations.  Long- 
wy  furrendered  after  a  fiege  of  15  hours,  although  well 
fortified,  poffefFed  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men,  and  de- 
fended by  71  pieces  of  cannon.    The  news  of  this 
event  irritated  the  affembly  fo  much,  that  they  decreed^ 
that,  when  retaken,  the  houfes  of  the  citizens  fhould 
be  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and, .  diftruftfal  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  they  decreed  that  the  municipal  ofdeers  of 
n  town  fhould  hereafter  have  power  to  controul  the  de« 
liberations  of  the-  council  of  war.    Verdun  was  next 
fummoned  ;  and  here  the  municipaHty  compelled^  the 
governor       Beaurepiare  to  furrender.    That  oflicer, 
difappointed  and  enraged,  (hot  himfelf  dead  with  a  pi- 
ftol  in  prefence  of  the  council,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember the  Pruffian  troops  entered  the  town. 

The  news  of  this  fecond  capture,  and  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Pruffians,  fpread  an  inftant  alarm 
through  Paris.  It  was  propofed  to  raife  a  volunteer 
army,  which  fhould  fet  out  immediately  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The- common  council,  which- was  now  led  by 
Robefpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  others  of  the  moil 
fanguinar)^  eharafter,  ordered  the  alarm-guns  to  be  fired^ 
and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned-  to  meet  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  enroll  themfelves  to  rnarch  againfl 
the  enemy.  The  people  affembled,  and  either  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  premeditated  plan,  or,  which  is  not  very 
probable,  of  an  inftantaneous  movement,  a  number  of 
voices  exclaimed,  that  "  the  domeflic  foes  .of  the  na- 
tion ought  to  be  deilroyed  before  its  foreign  enemies 
were  attacked." 

iiu.iiu  Parties  of  armed  men  proceeded  without .  delay  to 

maffacres.  the  prifons  where  the  non-juring  elergy,  the  Swifs  ofR- 
cers,  and  thofe  confined  fiuce  the  loth  of  Auguft  on 
account  of  praftices  againft  the  ftate,  were  detained  in 
cuftody.  They  took  out  the  prifoners  one  by  one, 
gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial  before  a  jury  of  themr 
felves,  acquitted  fome  few,  and  murdered  the  reft.  A- 
mong  thefe  laft  was  the  princefs  de  Lamballe.  She 
was  taken  from  her  bed  before  this  bloody  tribunal,  and 
maffacred;  her  head  was  carried  by  the  populace  to  the 
Temple,  to  be  feen  by  the  queen,  whofe  friend  Ihe  was. 
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Thefe  mafTacres  lafted  for  two  days,  and  upwards  of  Frfw 
1000  perfons  were  put  to  death.    There  is  fcarce  any  '^'^vo,"' 

thing  in  hlftory  that  can  be  reprefented  as  parallel  to  Ij^ 

them ;  they  were  committed,  it  is  fald,  by  lefs  than 
300  men,  in  the  midft  of  an  imn-ienfe  city,  which 
heard  of  tlvem  with  horror,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  affembly,  which,  by  going  in  a  body,  could 
have  put  an  end  to  them.  But  fuch  was  the  confufion 
and  difmay  of  thefe  two  difgraceful  days,  that  no  man 
dared  to  ftir  from  his  own  houfe  ;  and  every  one  belie- 
ved that  the  whole  city,  excepting  his  own  ftreet,  was 
engaged  in  maffacre  and  bloodfhed.  The  national 
guards  were  all  ready  at  their  refpeftive  polls,  but  no 
man  direfted  them  to  a£l :  and  there  is  too  much  rea- 
fon-  to  fufpeft  that  Santerre  and  the  chiefs  of  the  com- 
mune connived,  at  leaft,  at  the  tranfaftion.  j 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Dumourier  was  taking  State  < 
the  beft  meafures  to  protraft  the  march  of  the  enemy  ^^]^' 
till  the  army  of  Kellerman,  confifting  of  20,000  men,^'^'j^J|J^ 
could  join  him  from  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Bournonville  Dumo 
from  Flanders,  amounting  to  13,000;  together  withrier. 
whatever  new  levies  Luckner  might  be  able  -to  fend 
him  from  Chalons.    The  foreft  of  Argonne  extends 
from  north  to  fouth  upwards  of  40  miles  ;  it  lay  direft- 
ly  in  the  route  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwiek,  who  muft 
either  force  his  way  acrofs  it,  or  make  a  circuit  of  40 
miles  by  the  pafs  of  Grandpre  on  the  north,  or  by  Bar- 
leduc  on  the  fouth.    The  pafs  that  lay  direAly  in  his 
route  was  that  of  Blefme.    After  furveying  Dillon's 
pofition  here,  he  left  a  party  of  20,000  men  to  watch 
it ;  and  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  took  the  cir- 
cuitous rout  by  Grandpre  on  the  north.    Here  Du^  The  I 
mourier  waited  to  receive  him,  and  was  attacked  on  the  ^^^^^ 
1 2th  and  13th  without  fuccefs :  but  on  the  14th,  the^reat 
attack  of  the  Pruffians  was  irrefiftible,  and  Dumourier  do  not 
retreating,  gave  up  the  pafs.    On  his  march  he  was  folow  u 
violently  preffed  by  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  l^fuf- y'^"^ ' 
fians,  that  his  army,  at  one  time,  was  feized  with  a  pa- 
nic, and  fled  before  1500  men  ;  who,  if  they  had  pufh- 
ed  their  advantage,  might  have  difperfed  it.    On  the 
15th,  however,  Dumourier  encamped  at  St  Menehould, 
and  began  to  fortify  it.    Bournonville's  army  joined 
Dumourier  on  the  17th.    The  duke  ef  Brunfwiek 
formed  a  plan  of  attacking  Kellerman  before  his  junc- 
tion could  be  completed.    That  general  arrived  on  th« 
19th  within  a  mile  of  Dumourier's  camp  ;  the  projeft- 
ed  attack  took  place  ;  the  Pruffians  manoeuvred"  with 
their  ufual  coolnefs  and  addrefs  ;  they  attempted  to 
furround  Kellerman's  army,  but  this  could  not  be  ac- 
complifhed.     The  French  troops-  preferved  excellent 
order,  while  the  national  vivacity  was  conftantly  fhow* 
ing  itfelf  in  their  fhouts  and  patriotic  fongs :  400 
French  wei-e  killed,  and  500  wounded ;  the  lofs  of 
the  Pruflians  was  much  greater :   and,,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  Kellerman  joined  Dumourier  at  the  end  of 
the  engagement  without  oppofilion.    At  the  time  that 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  army  of  Kellerman,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  Dillon's  camp  at  Biefme  by 
the  20,000  men  that  had  been  left  in  its  vicinity,  but 
without  fuccefs  ;  and  this  large  detachment  was  thus 
prevented  from  crofling  the  foreft  of  Argonne  and  join- 
ing the  duke  of  Brunfwiek.    It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  thefe  engage'ments  the  French  owed  their  fuperiority 
chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  their  artillery  ;  a  circunv- 
ftance  which  ferved  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they 
R  had 
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nch  Kacl  to  contend  with  regular  military  bodies,  and  not 
I'tu'n,  ^jjj^  undifcipllned  multitudes,  as  they  expeded. 

The  duke  of  Brunfwick  encamped  his  army  at  La 
Lun,  near  the  camp  of  Dumourier.  And  here  the 
Prufiians  began  to  be  in  extreme  diftrefs  both  from 
ficknefs  and  famine.  No  temptation  could  induce  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  carry  provilions  to  the 
hoftile  camp,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  French  army 
vas  abundantly  fupplied. 

Bournonville*  with  a  body  of  4000  men,  Intercepted 
feveral  droves  of  cattle  and  other  convoys  of  provifions 
deftined  for  the  Prufiians.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  roads  vi^ere  uncommonly  deep.  Expofed  to  the 
cold,  the  moiilure,  and  want  of  provilions,  the  Prufiians 
raftily  ate  great  quantities  of  the  grapes  of  Champagne. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  an  epidemical  diftem- 
per  commenced  and  fpread  through  the  army  to  fuch  an 
extent,  that  10,000  men  at  one  time  were  unfit  for  duty. 
The  duke  of  Brunfwick,  however,  ftill  commanded  a 
force  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Dumourier ; 
and  he  has  been  much  cenfured  for  not  attacking  his 
camp,  and  forcing  him  to  engage.  It  has  been  laid, 
that  the  veteran  and  numerous  force  which  he  com- 
manded would  have  marched  to  certain  viftory  a- 
gainft  the  raw  troops  that  oppofed  them ;  that,  ha- 
ving defeated  Dumourier's  army,  there  was  nothing^ 
to  oppofe  their  march  to  Paris.  But  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  had  entered  France  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  in  its  prefcnt  diftrafted  ftate  no  regular  army  could 
be  brought  into  the  field  againft  him,  and  that  the 
people  at  large  were  hoftile  to  the  ruling  fadion.  The 
contrary  of  aU  this  had  turned  out  to  be  true.  He 
found  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  an  hoftile  people,  and  op- 
pofed by  fldlful  military  chiefs.  A  defeat  in  fuch  a 
lituation  would  have  brought  certain  ruin  to  his  army ; 
and  even  the  lofs  fuftained  in  the  acquifition  of  a  victo- 
ry might  have  proved  equally  fatal.  The  remains  of 
the  French  army  would  not  fail  to  hang  upon  his  rear^ 
and  from  the  diipofition  of  the  people  it  appeared  im- 
poflible  to  afcertain  to  what  amount  that  army  might 
be  fuddenly  increafed.  After  propofing  a  truce,  there- 
fore, which  laftcd  eight  days,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  Grandpre,  and  no  advantage  v/as  gained  over 
him  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Verdun  was  retaken  by  the 
French  on  the  12th  of  Oftober,  and  Longwy  on  the 
1 8th;  the  fiege  of  Thionville  was  at  the  fame  time  raifed. 
That  fmall,  but  ftrong  fortrefs,  under  the  command  of 
general  Felix  Wimpfen,  had  held  in  check  an  army  of 
15,000  men. 

^fum-  While  the  Pruffians  were  advancing  from  the  north* 
cd  ani]  eaft,  the  Auftrians  under  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefchen 
iroiifly  laid  fiege  to  Lifle.  The  council-general  of  the  com"- 
^Fn  mune  anfwered  the  fummons  of  thebefiegers  thus,  "  We 
have  juft  renewed  our  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,, 
and  to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  or  to  die  at  our 
poft.  We  will  not  perjure  ourfelves."  Such  was  the 
cant  of  thefe  men  who  had  aheady  perjured  themfelves 
by  contributing  to  overturn  the  conftitution  which  they 
had  repeatedly  fworn  to  ■defend.  The  Auftrian  batte- 
ries began  to  play  upon  the  town  on  the  29th,  and  were 
chiefly^dlreded  againft  that  quarter  which  was  inhabi- 
ted by  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens,  for  the  purpofe  of  ma- 
king them  mutinous  and  feditious.  This  procedure  was 
ill  judged.  The  lower  clafles  of  mankind  are  always 
Riuch  accuftomed  to  hardftiips,  and  they  go  fartheft  in 
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fupport  of  any  enlhufiaftic  principle  they  have  been  French 
perfuaded  to  adopt.    Accordingly,  though  a  great  part  devolution, 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  citizens 
of  Lifle  became  daily  more  obttinatc.    They  received 
each  other  into  the  houfes  that  were  ftill  ftanding,  and 
every  vault  and  cellar  was  occupied.    Although  up- 
wards of  30,000  red-hot  balls  and  6000  bombs  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  befides  the  eff"ort3  made  by  an  im- 
menfe  battering  train  of  artillery,  yet  the  lofs  both  to  the 
garrifon  and  people  did  not  exceed  500  perfons,  moft  of 
wliom  were  women  and  children.    After  a  fortnight 
of  fruitlefs  labour  the  Auftrians  raifed  the  fiege.  ijj^ 
War  had  been  declared  againft  the  king  of  Sardinia  ^''ar  de» 
on  account  of  the  thrcateninq-'  appearances  exhibited  in  '^^^J^^ 
that  quarter.      On  the  20th  ot  September  general  j^;,!^  „f 
Montefquieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy,  and  was  Sardiniaj 
received  at  Chambery  and  throughout  the   whole  Savoy  ta- 
country  with  marks  of  unbounded  welcome.    On  the^"^"' 
29th  general  Anfelra,  with  another  body  of  troops, 
took  pofieflion  of  Nice  and  the  country  around  it.  On 
the  30th  general  Cuftine  advanced  to  Spires,  when  he 
found  the  Auftrians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  He 
attacked  and  drove  them  through  the  city,  taking  3000 
of  them  prifoners.    The  capture  of  Worms  fucceeded 
that  of  Spires;  Mentz  furrendered  by  capitulation;  and 
Franckfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  on  the  23d. 
Out  of  this  laft  place,  however,  they  were  aftei-wards 
driven  on  the  2d  of  December^ 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  French  National  Con-  The  na- 
vention  aflembled.    It  was  found  to  contain  men  of  all*^'^"^^  con-, 
charadters,   orders,   and  ranks.      Many  diftinguiftied  j^^j^^j^'j^J^ 
members  of  the  Conft  tuting  Affembly  were  elected  into  ' 
it,  and  alfo  feveral  that  had  belonged  to  the  Legijlaiive 
Aflembly ;  even  foreigners  were  invited  to  become 
French  Icgiflators.    The  famous  Thomas  Paine  and  Dr 
Prieftley  of  England  were  elefled  by  certain  depart- 
ments ;  but  the  latter  dechned  accepting.    Clouts  a 
Pruflian,  whom  we  formerly  noticed  as  bringing  a  de- 
putation to  the  bar  of  the  conftituent  aflembly,  confift- 
ing  of  perfons  reprefenting  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
was  alfo  chofen.   The  general  alpediof  the  new  conven- 
tion fliowed  that  the  republican  party  had  acquired  a  de-  1,15 
cided  fiiperlority.  On  the  firft  day  of-meeting  M.  Collot  And  de- 
D'Herbois,  who  had  formerly  been  an  a£tor,  alcendcd        '^he  e- 
the  tribune,  and  propofed  the  eterriai  abolition  of  ''"y'^li^^^°' 
alty  in  France.    The  queftion  was  carried  by  acclama- ^oyaity  in 
tion,  and  the  houfe  adjourned.    Meflages  were  fent  to  France, 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  intimate  the  decree,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  they  \Vere  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  applaufe.    It  was  next  day  decreed,  that 
all  public  afts  ihould  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the  French 
repubhc ;  and  ail  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  all 
the  vacant  ofiices  and  places.    The  rage  of  republica- 
nifm  foon  went  fo  far,  that  the  ordinary  titles  of  Mon- 
fieur  and  Madame  were  aboliflied,  and  the  appellation 
of  Citizen  fubftituted  in  their  ftead,  as  more  fuitable  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. —  It  may  be  re«= 
marked,  that  in  this  laft  trifling  circumftance  an  at- 
tachment to  the  form  of  fpeech  to  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  appears  even  in  its  abolition :   For,  al- 
though the  Roman  orators  addrefled  their  countrymen 
when  alfembled  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  Citi- 
zens,  yet  they  never,  in  accofting  an  individual,  called 
him  Citizen  Cato,  or  Citizen  Csefar,  according  to  the 
moie  now  adopted  in  France. 
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It  was  foon  difcovered  tint  the  lending, republicans 
li'id  divided  into  two  oppoiite  faftions.  The  one  of 
thefe  was  called  Girond/h,  becaufc  V'ergniaud,  Gen- 
fonne,  Guadct,  and  fome  others  of  its  leaders,  were  mem- 
bers from  the  department  of  La  GIronde.  The  cele- 
brated Condorcet  belon^Tcd  to  this  party;  and  they  were 
fometimes  denominated  Br'ijfitincs,  from  M.  BrilTot  de 
Wai  ville  their  principal  leader.  They  fupported  the 
jniniilry  now  in  office,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ro- 
land ;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  was  obvioufly 
attiched?  to  thwri.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  was  the 
fm liier  party  of  the  M  untn'm  ;  fo  called  from  its  mem- 
bers ulually  fitting  In  the  convention  on  the  upper  feats 
of  the  hall.  They  were  men  poffefled  of  lefs  perfonal 
refpeAability,  and  fewer  literary  accompllfhments,  but 
(A  daring  and  fanguinary  characters,  whom  the  revolu- 
t  ion  had  'brought  into  public  notice.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  Danton  and  Robefpierre  ;  and  fubor- 
dinate  to  thefe  were  Couthon,  Bazire,  Thuriot,  Mer- 
hn  de  Thionville,  St  Andre,  Camille  Demoulins,  Cha- 
bot,  CoUot  D'Herbois,  Sergent,  Legendre,  Fabre 
D'Eglantine,  Panis,  and  Marat. 

'1  hefe  two  parties  fhowed  the  diverfity  of  their  charac- 
ters in  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  maffacres 
the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  Briffotines,  with 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  wifhed  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  trial ;  but  the  queftion  was  always  eluded 
by  the  other  party,  with  the  alTiItance  of  the  Jacobin 
club  and  of  tlie  populace.  * 

On  the  9th  of  Oftober  It  was  decreed,  that  all  emi- 
grants, when  taken,  fiiould  fuflfer  death;  and  on  the  1 5th 
of  November,  In  confequence  of  an  infurreftioa  In  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  infurgents  to  the  convention  for  aid, the  following  de- 
cree was  paffed  :  "  The  national  convention  declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fra- 
ternity and  afliitance  to  aU  thofe  people  who  wifli  to 
procure  liberty  ;  and  they  charge  the  executive  power 
to  fend  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  affiflance  to  fuch 
people  as  have  fuffered,  or  are  now  fulfering,  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty."  Of  this  decree  foreign  nations,  with 
great  reafon,  complained  much,  as  will  fhortly  appear. 

To  return  to  the  mihtary  aflFairs  of  the  new  repub- 
lic. On  the  1 2th  of  October  General  Dumourier 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  fpeedlly  fent  to  commence  a 
winter  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  He  fuddenly  at- 
tacked the  Auftrians  at  the  village  of  Boffu,  and  drove 
them  from  their  ground.  On  the  5th  of  November  he 
came  in  fight  of  the  enemy  upon  the  heights  of  Je- 
mappe.  .Three  rows  of  fortlHcatlons  arofe  above  each 
other  defended  by  1 00  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  right  was 
covered  by  the  village  and  a  river,  and  their  left  by 
thick  woods.  The  French  were  by  their  ov/n  account 
30,000,  whim  others  with  great  probability  of  truth 
compute  them  at  double  that  number,  and  the  number 
of  the  Auftrians  was  at  leail  20,000.  At  feven  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  cannonade  com- 
Kicnced  on  both  fides,  and  at  noon  a  clofe  attack  was 
determined  on  by  the  Fiench,  whofe  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Generals  Bournonville  and  Damplerre, 
and  the  centre  by  Generals  Egallte  (fon  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  had  affumed  that  name),  Stetenbolfe, 
Defporets,  and  Drouet.  The  mufic  played  thepopu- 
lar  march  of  the  MarfelUois,  and  the  foldiers  rufhed  on 
with  enthufiafm,  Ihouting  "  Vive  la  nation."    The  cn- 
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gagement  \'r^?,  warm  and  bloody ;  the  French  were  F-e; 
twice  repulfed  ;  but  their  Impetuofity  was  at  bill  irre-^'^*'"' 
fiftlble,  and  about  two  o'clock  the  enemy  fled  from 
their  Lift  entrenchments.      The   lofs  on  both   fid^s  ' 
was  very  great,  that  of  the   Auftrians  amounting 
to  400c.    This  vittory  was  decifive  of  the   fate  of 
the  Netherlands.      Mons  and  BruHeis  farrcndered  to 
Dumourier  ;  'i^ournay,  Malines,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp, 
were  taken  poffeffion  of  by  General  Labourdonnaye  ; 
Louvain  and  Namur  were  taken  by  General  Valence  ; 
and  the  whole  Auftrian  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  only 
excepted,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  French  :  Liege 
was  taken  on  the  28th  of  November  after  a  fuccefsful 
engagement.  In  which  the  Auftrians  loft  5  or  600  men 
and  an  immenfe  train  of  artillery. 

France  was  now  in  a  fituation  not  unufual  la  the  hi- VioitTit 
ftoiy  of  thofe  nations  that  either  are  free,  or  are  at- ^'^'"'^'^'^''^ 
tempting  to  become  fo ;  fucceisful  In  all  quarters  abroad,  q^'^^^jj 
but  diftratted  by  fadtions  at  home.  The:  two  parties  jnH  the 
In  the  convention  were  engaged  In  a  llruggle,  which  Mount 
daily  became  more  implacable.  The  party  called  the 
Mountain  did  not  tiSfitate  about  the  nature  of  the  means 
they  were  to  employ  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  their 
antagoniils.  They  are  even  fufpefted  of  having,  through 
the  medium  of  Pache  the  war-mlnifter,  retarded  tlie 
fupply  of  the  armies,  to  render  the  ruling  party  odious 
by  want  of  fuccefs.  They  were  for  fome  time,  how- 
ever, unfortunate  in  this  refpe£t ;  and  the  daily  news- of 
viftories  fupported  with  the  public  the  credit  of  the 
Girondifts.  A  new  fubjeft  was  therefore  fallen  upon, 
which  was  the  queftion,  how  the  dethroned  king  was 
to  be  diipofed  oi  ?  The  moderate  paity  wi!fted  to  fave 
him  ;  and  this  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  antago- 
nilh  to  refolve  upon  his  ruin.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  In  a  report  upon  his  conduit.  A  vari- 
ety of  accufations  were  brought  againft  him  ;  and  the 
convention  infamoufly  refolved  to  a£t  the  part  of  ac- 
cufers  and  of  judges.  ,41 

It  was  on  the  i  ith  of  December  when  the  Ill-fated  "^^^ 
monarch  was  ordeied  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  :  the  1^'.'^'",''^'^' 
a£t  of  accufation  was  read,  and  the  king  was  fummon. 
ed  by  the  prefident,  Barrere,  to  anfwer  to  each  feparate 
charg(?. 

Pre/.  "  Louis,  the  French  nation  accufes  you  of 
having  committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  to  eftabliih 
your  tyranny.  In  deftroying  her  freedom.  You,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1789,  attempted  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  by  lufpending  the  affembhes  of  their  reprefen- 
tatlves,  and  expelling  Ihem  with  violence  from  the  places 
of  their  fittings.  This  Is  proved  In  the  procefs  verbal 
entered  at  the  Tennis-court  of  Verfailles  by  the  members 
of  the  conftituent  affembly.  On  the  23d  of  June  you 
wanted  to  didtate  laws  to  the  nation  ;  you  furroundcd 
their  reprefentatives  with  troops  ;  you  prefented  to 
them  two  royal  declarations,  fubverfive  of  all  liberty  ^ 
and  ordered  them  to  feparate.  Your  own  declarations, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  affembly,  prove  thefe  attempts. 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louts.  "  No  laws  were  then  exifting  to  prevent  mc 
from  it." 

Pref.  '*  You  ordered  an  army  to  march  againft  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  Your  fatellites  have  ftied  the  blood 
of  feveral  of  them,  and  you  would  not  remove  this  army 
till  the  taking  of  the  Baillle  and  a  general  infurredtloa 
announced  to  you  that  the  people  were  viflorious.  The 
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fpecches  you  made  on  the  9th,  I2t!i,  and  t4th  of  July 
■  to  the  deputations  of  tlie  conftituent  aflembly,  ftiew  what 
were  your  intentions  ;  and  the  fnafiacres  of  the  Thuille- 
ries  rife  in  evidence  againlt  you. — V/hat  have  you  to  an- 
fwer 

I.cn'is.  I  was  mafter  at  tliat  time  to  order  the 
troops  to  march  ;  but  I  never  had  an  intention  of  fhed- 
ding  blood." 

Pre/.  "  After  thefe  events,  and  in  fpite  of  the  promifes 
which  you  majlc  on  the  15th  in  the  conlliruent  afTem- 
bly,  and  on  the  17th  In  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  you 
have  perfilled  in  your  projefts  againft  national  liberty. 
You  long  eluded  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
I  ith  of  Auguft,  refpecting  the  abolition  of  perfonal 
fervitude,  the  feudal  government,  and  tythes  :  you 
long  refufed  acknowledging  the  rights  of  man  :  you 
doubled  the  number  of  the  life-guards,  and  called  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  Verfailles  :  you  permitted,  in 
orgies  held  before  your  eyes,  the  national  cockade  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  the  white  cockade  to  be  hoift- 
cd,  and  the  nation  to  be  flandered.  At  laft,  you  ren- 
dered necelTary  a  frelh  infurreftion,  occaiioned  the  death 
of  feveral  citizens,  and  did  not  change  your  language 
till  after  yoar  guards  had  been  defeated,  when  you  re- 
newed your  perfidious  promifes.  I'he  proofs  of  thefe 
fa6ts  are  in  your  obfervations  of  the  i8th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  decrees  of  the  iith  of  Auguft,  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  conftituent  affembly,  in  the  events  of  Ver- 
failles of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Odober,  and  in  the  con- 
verfation  you  had  on  the  fame  day  with  a  deputation  of 
the  conftituent  affembly,  when  you  told  them  you  would 
enlighten  yourfelf  with  their  councils,  and  never  re- 
cede from  them. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  have  made  the  obiervations  which  I 
thought  juft  on  the  two  firft  lieads.  As  to  the  cockade, 
it  is  falfe  ;  it  did  not  happen  in  my  prefence." 

Pre/.  "  You  took  an  oath  at  the  federation  of  the 
14th  of  July,  which  you  did  not  keep.  You  foon 
tried  to  coiTupt  the  public  opinion,  with  the  affiftance 
of  Talon  who  afted  in  J'aris,  and  Mirabeau  who  was 
to  have  excited  counter-revolutionary  movements  in  the 
provinces.  —  What  have  you  to  anlwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  do  not  know  what  happened  at  that  time ; 
but  the  whole  is  anterior  to  my  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ititution." 

Pre/.  '*  You  laviftied  millions  of  money  to  effeft  this 
corruption,  and  you  would  even  ufe  popularity  as  a 
means  of  endaving  the  people.  Thefe  facts  are  the  re- 
fult  of  a  memorial  of  Talon,  on  which  you  have  made 
your  marginal  comments  in  your  own  hand-writing,  and 
of  a  letter  which  Laporte  wrote  to  you  on  the  19th  of 
April;  in  which,  recapitulating  a  converfation  he  had 
with  Rivarol,  he  told  you,  that  the  millions  which  you 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  throw  away  had  been  pro- 
dudlive  of  nothing.  For  a  long  time  you  had  medi- 
tated on  a  plan  of  efcape.  A  memorial  was  delivered 
to  you  on  the  28th  of  February,  which  pointed  out 
the  means  for  you  to  eff'edt  it ;  ycm  approve  of  it  by 
marginal  notes. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  felt  no  greater  pleafure  than  that  of  re- 
lieving the  needy  :  this  proves  no  defign." 

Pre/.  "  On  the  28th  a  great  number  of  the  nobles 
and  military  came  into  your  apartments  in  the  caftle  of 
the  I  huilleries  to  favour  that  efcape  :  you  wanted  to 
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quit  Paris  on  the  loth  of  April  to  ;:o  to  St  Ciau-. 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis,  "  This  accufation  is  abfurd." 

Pre/.  "  But  the  reliftance  of  the  citizens  made  you 
fenfible  that  their  diilruft  was  great ;  you  endeavoured 
to  difcard  it  by  communicating  to  the  conilitufnt  af- 
fembly a  letter,  which  you  addrefied  to  tlie  aiijents  of 
tlie  nation  near  foreign  powers,  to  announce  to  them 
that  you  had  freely  accepted  the  conftitutional  articles, 
which  had  been  prefented  to  you  ;  and,  notwithftanding, 
on  the  2 1  ft  you  took  flight  with  a  falfe  paffport.  You 
lelt  behind  a  proteft  agamft  thefe  felf-fame  conftitutional 
articles  ;  you  ordered  the  miviifters  to  lign  none  of  the 
afts  Iffued  by  the  National  Affe/nbly  ;  and  you  forbade 
the  minifter  of  juttice  to  deliver  up  the  feals  of  ilate. 
The  public  money  was  laviftied  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of 
this  treachery,  and  the  pubhc  force  was  to  protedl  it^ 
under  the  orders  of  BouiUc,  who  (hortly  before  had 
b(;en  charged  with  the  niaflacre  of  Nancy,  and  to  whom, 
you  wrote  on  this  head,  "  to  take  care  of  his  popula- 
rity, becaufe  it  would  be  of  fervice  to  you."  Thefe 
facts  aie  proved  by  the  memorial  of  the  23d  of  Febru- 
aiy,  with  marginal  comments  in  your  own  liand-wri- 
ting  ;  by  your  declaration  of  the  20th  of  June,  wholly 
in  your  own  hand-writing  ;  by  yaur  letter  of  the  4th 
of  September  1790  to  Bouillc  ;  and  by  a  note  of  the 
latter,  in  which  he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  ufe  he 
made  of  993,000  hvres,  given  by  you,  and  employed 
partly  in  trepanning  the  troops  who  were  to  efcortyou. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  r" 

Louis.  "  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  me- 
morial of  the  23d  of  February.  As  to  what  relates  to  my^ 
journey  to  Varennes,  I  appeal  to  my  declaration  to  the. 
commiffaries  of  the  conftituent  affembly  at  that  period." 

Pref.  *'  After  your  detention  at  Varennes,  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  executive  power  was  for  a  moment  fufpend- 
ed  in  your  hands,  and  you  again  formed  a  confpiracy. 
On  the  1 7th  of  July  the  blAod  of  citizens  was  ihed  in, 
the  Champ>  de  Mars.  A  letter,  in  your,  own  hand- 
writing, written  in  1790  to  La  Fayette,  proves  that  a. 
criminal  coalition  fubfifted  between  you  and  La  Fayette,,, 
to  which  Mirabeau  acceded.  The  revifion  began  under 
thefe  cruel  aufpices  ;  all  kinds  of  corruptions  were  made 
ufe  of.  You  have  paid  for  libels,  pamphlets,  and  newf- 
papers,  dcfigned  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  to  dif- 
credit  the  aftignats,  and  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  emi- 
grants. The  regifters  of  Septeuil  fhew  what  immenfe 
fums  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  hberticide  ma- 
noeuvier.. — What  have  you  to  anfwer?" 

Louis.  "  What  happened  on  the  17th  of  July  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  me.  I  know  nothing  of  it." 

Pre/.  "  You  feemed  to  accept  the  conilitution  on  the 
14th  of  September  ;  your  fpeeclLCs  annoimced  an  inten- 
tion of  fupporting  it,  and  you  were  bufy  in  overturning 
it,  even  before  it  was  completed  A  convention  was. 
entered  into  at  Pilnitz  on  the  24th  of  July,  betweenf 
Leopold  of  Auftria  and  Frederic- William  of  Branden- 
burgh,  who  pledged  themfelves  to  re-eredl:  in  France 
the  throne  of  abfolute  monarchy,  and  you  were  filent 
upon  this  convention  till  the  moment  when  it  was  known-, 
by  all  Europe. — What  have  you  to  anfwer?" 
'  Louis.  "  I  made  it  known  as  foon  as  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  ;  befides,  every  thing  that  refers  to  this  fub-- 
je£t  concerns  the  mijiifter-." 
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'fmich  Pre/.  "  Aries  had  holfted  the  flandaid  of  rebellion  ;  part  of  thofe  people 
l8.evolut!on,y.Q^  favoured  it  by  fending  three  civil  commiffaries, 
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who  made  it  their  bufinefs  not  to  reprefs  the  counter 
revolutionifts,  but  to  juftify  their  proceedings. — What 

■  have  yQU  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis,  "  The  inftruftions  which  were  given  to  the 

■.•commiffaries  muft  prove  what  was  their  milTion  ;  and  I 

iknew  none  of  them  when  the  miniitcrs  propofed  them 

'  to  me." 

Pre/'.  *'  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaiflln,  had 
been  united  with  France ;  you  caufed  the  deci-ee  to  be 
executed ;  but  a  month  after  that  time  civil  war  defo- 
liated that  country.  The  commiffaries  you  fent  thither 
lielped  to  ravage  it. — Wliat  have  you  to  anfwer  i" 

Louts.  '*  I  do  not  remember  what  delay  has  been 
•caufed  in  the  execution  of  the  decree  ;  belides,  this  oc- 
currence has  no  perfonal  reference  to  me  ;  -it  only  con- 
cerns  thofe  that  haye  been  fent,  not  thofe  who  fent 
them." 

•  Pre/.  "  Nimes,  Montauban,  Mende,  Jales,  felt  great 
•fhocks  duiing  the  firft  days  of  freedom.    You  did  no- 
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we  fhall  hear  nothing  ;  but  if  on  ^f" 
your  part,  we  will  liflen  :  we  fhall  purfue  our  road^''^'^' 
ilraight.  It  is  therefore  defired  that  you  will  enable  us 
to  fay  fomcthing.  Do  not  fland  on  ceremonies.  Be  eafy 
about  your  fafety :  we  only  exift  to  ferve  you  ;  we  are 
■eagerly  occupied  with  this  point,  and  all  goes  on  well  j 
even  our  enemies  feel  themfelves  too  much  interefted  in 
your  prefervation  to  commit  an  ufelefs  crime  which 
would  terminate  in  their  own  dellruftion.  Adieu. 

'  L.  S.  Xavier  and 
*  Charles  Philippe.* 
*'  What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis,  "  I  difowned  all  the  proceedings  of  my  bro- 
thers, according  as  the  conftitution  prefcrlbed  me  to  do, 
and  from  the  moment  they  came  to  my  knowledge.  Of 
this  note  I  know  nothing." 

Pre/.  "  The  foldiers  of  the  line,  who  were  to  be 
put  on  the  war  eflablifhment,  confiited  but  of  ic  0,000 
men  at  the  end  of  December,  you  therefore  negleded 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  flate  from  abroad.  Nar- 
bonne  required  a  levy  of  50,000  men,  but  he  flopped 


thing  to  ftlfle  thofe  germens  of  counter-revolution  till  the  recruiting  at  26,000,  in  giving  affurances  that  all 
the  moment  when  Saillant's  confpiracy  became  mani-    was  ready  ;  yet  there  was  no  truth  in  thefe  aflTurances. 

Servan  propofed  after  him  to  form  a  camp  of  2C,ooo 
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feftly  notorious.— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  gave,  in  this  refpcd,  all  the  orders  which 
\vere  propofed  to  me  by  the  miniflers." 

Pre/.  "  You  fent  2  2  battalions  againft  the  Marfeil- 
lols,  who  marched  to  reduce  the  counter-revolutlonifts 
of  Aries.  -  What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  ought  to  have  the  pieces  referring  to  this 
matter,  to  give  a  juft  anfwer." 

Pre/.  "  You  gave  the  fouthern  command  to  Wit- 
genflein,  who  wrote  to  you  on  the  21ft  of  April  1792, 
sfter  he  had  been  recalled :  *  A  few  inftants  more,  and 
I  fhall  call  around  the  throne  of  your  Majelly  thoufands 
of  French,  who  at«  again  become  worthy  of  the  wiflies 
you  form  for  their  happinefs.' — What  have  you  to  an- 
fwer ?" 

Louis.  *'  This  letter  is  dated  fince  his  recall  ; 
he  has  not  been  employed  fmce.  I  do  not  recoiled  this 
letter." 

Pre/.  "  You  paid  your  late  Hfe-guards  at  Coblentz  ; 
the  regiflers  of  Septeull  attefl  this  ;  and  general  orders 
figned  by  you  prove  that  you  fent  confiderable  remit- 
tances to  Bouille,  Rochefort,  Vauguyon,  Choifeul, 
Beaupre,  Hamilton,  and  the  wife  of  Folignac. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  When  I  firfl  learned  that  my  Ufe-guards 
aflembled  beyond  the  Rhine,  I  flopped  their  pay  :■  as 
to  the  reft,  I  do  not  remember  ?" 

Pre/  "  Your  brothers,  enemies  to  the  ftate,  caufed 
the  emigrants  to  rally  under  their  banners  :  they  raifed 
regiments,  took  up  loans,  and  concluded  alliances  in 
your  name  :  you  did  not  difclaim  them  j  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  were  fully  certain  that  you  could  no 
longer  crofs  their  projefts,  your  intelligence  with  them 
by  a  note,  written  by  Louis  Staniflaus  Xavier,  figned 
by  your  two  brothers,  was  conceived  in  thefe  words : 

*  I  wrote  to  you,  but  it  was  by  poll,  and  I  could 
fay  nothing.  We  are  two  here,  who  make  but  one  ^ 
one  in  fentiments,  one  in  principles,  one  in  zeal  of 
ferving  you.  We  keep  filence  ;  becaufe,  were  we  to 
Jbreak  it  too  foon,  it  would  injure  you  :  but  we  fhall 
fpeak  as  foon  as  we  fhall  be  certain  of  general  fupport, 
^lOd.that  moment  is  near.    If  we  are  fpoken  to  on  the 


men  near  Paris  ;  it  was  decreed  by  the  legiflative  affem-- 
bly  ;  you  refufed  your  fantSlion. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  had  given  to  the  minlfters  all  the  orders 
for  expediting  the  augmentation  of  the  army :  in  the 
month  of  December  lafl,  the  returns  were  laid  before 
the  Affembly.  If  they  deceived  themfelves,  it  is  not 
my  fault." 

Pre/  "  A  flight  of  patriotifm  made  the  citizens  re- 
pair to  Paris  from  all  quarters.  You  iffued  a  procla- 
mation, tending  to  flop  their  march ;  at  the  fame  time 
our  camps  were  without  foldiers.  Dumourier,  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Servan,  declared  that  the  nation  had  neither 
arms,  ammunition,  nor  provifions,  and  that  the  pofls 
were  left  defencelefs.  You  waited  to  be  urged  by  a  re- 
queft  made  to  the  minifter  Lajard,  when  the  legiflative 
affembly  wifhed  to  point  out  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  external  fafety  of  the  flate,  by  propofmg  the 
levy  of  42  battalions.  You  gave  commlflion  to  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  to  difband  the  army,  to  force 
whole  regiments  to  defert,  and  to  make  them  pafs  the 
Rhine,  to  put  them  at  the  difpofal  of  your  brothers, 
and  of  Leopold  of  Auftria,  with  whom  you  had  intel- 
ligence. This  fad  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Toulou- 
geon,  governor  of  Franche  Comte.-^What  have  you 
to  anfwer?" 

Louis.  "  I  know  nothing  of  this  circumflance  ; 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  charge." 

P^e/  "  You  charged  your  diplomaclcal  agents  to 
favour  this  coalition  of  foreign  powers  and  your  bro- 
thers againfl  France,  and  efpecially  to  cement  the  peace 
between  Turkey  and  Auftria,  and  to  procure  thereby  a 
larger  number  of  troops  againft  France  from  the  latter. 
A  letter  of  Choifcul-GoufRer,  ambaffador  at  Con- 
ftantlnople,  verifies  the  fa6l.  — What  have  you  to  an- 
fwer ?" 

Louis.  "  M.  Choifeul  did  not  fpeak  ihv  truth  :  no 
fuch  thing  has  ever  been." 

Pre/.  "  The  Pruflians  advanced  againfl  our  frona 
tiers  :  your  minifter  was  fummoned  on  the  8th  of  July 
to  give  an  account  of  the  flate  of  our  political  relations 

with 
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nch   with  PruITia;  you  anfwered,  on  the  icth,  that  50,000 
ution.pfuffians  were  marching  againft  us,  and  that  you  gave 
notice  to  the  legiflatlve  body  of  the  formal  afts  of  the 
pending  hoftiHties,  in  conformity  to  the  conftitutlon. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  It  was  only  at  that  period  I  had  know- 
ledge of  it :  all  the  correfpondencc  pafled  with  the  mi- 
nifters." 

Pre/.  "  You  entrufted  Dabancourt,  the  nephew  of 
Calhnne,  with  the  department  of  war ;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  fuccefs  of  your  confpiracy,  that  the  polls  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun  were  furrendered  to  the  enemy  at 
the  moment  of  their  appearance.  — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?" 

Louts.  "  I  did  not  know  that  Dabancourt  was  M. 
Galonne's  nephew.  I  have  not  divefted  the  potts,  t 
would  not  have  permitted  myfelf  fuch  a  thing.  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  if  it  has  been  fo." 

Fref.  "  You  have  deftroyed  our  navy  —  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  officers  belonging  to  that  corps  had  emigrated 
there  fcarcely  remained  any  to  do  duty  in  the  harbours  ; 
meanwhile  Bertrand  was  granting  paffports  every  day  ; 
and  when  the  legiflative  body  reprefented  to  you  his 
criminal  conduct  on  the  8th  of  March,  you  anfwered, 
-  that  you  were  fatisfied  with  his  fervices.— What  have 
you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  retain,  the  offi- 
cers. As  to  M.  Bertrand,  fince  the  legiflative  affembiy 
prefented  no  complaint  againft  him  that  might  have 
put  him  in  q  ftate  of  accufation,  I  did  not  think. proper 
to  turn  him  out  of  office." 

Pre/.  "  You  have  favoured  the  maintenance  of  ab- 
folute  government  in  the  colonies  ;  your  agents  foment- 
ed troubles  and  counter-revolutions  throughout  them, 
which  took  place  at  the  fame  epoch  when  it  was  ta 
have"  been  brought  about  in  France,  which  indicates 
plainly  that  your  hand  laid  this  plot. — What  have  you. 
to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  **  If  there  are  any  of  my  agents  in  the  co- 
lonies, they  have  not  fpoken  the  truth  ;  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  what  you  have  juft  mentioned." 

Pre/.  "  The  interior  of  the  ftate  wae  convulfed  by 
fanatics  ;  you  avowed  ycurfelf  their  protedlor,  in  mani- 
fefting  your  evident  intention  of  recovering  by  them 
your  ancient  power. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louii.  "  I  cannot  anfwer  to  this  ;  I  know  nothing 
of  fuch  a  projeft." 

Pre/.  *^  The  legiflative  body  had  pafTed  a  decree 
on  the  29th  of  Janu-ary  againft  the  fidlious  priefts  ; 
you  fufpended  its  execution. — What  have  you  to  an- 
fwer ?" 

Louis.  "  The  conftitutlon  referved  to  me  the  free 
rip-ht  to  refufe  my  fanAIon  of  the  decrees." 

^Pref.  "  The  troubles  had  increafed  ;  the  minifter 
declared,  that  he  knew  no  means  in  the  laws  extant  to 
arraign  the  guilty.  The  legiflative  body  enabled  a  frefli 
decree,  which  you  likewife  fufpended. — What  have  you 
to  fay  to  this  ?" 

[Louis  replied  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preced- 
ing charge.] 

Pre/.  "  The  uncitizen-like  conduft  of  the  guards 
whom  the  conftitutlon  had  granted  you,  had  rendered  it 
neceffary  to  difband  them.  The  day  after,  you  fent 
them  a  letter  expreffive  of  your  fatisfadionj  and  con- 
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tinued  their  pay.    This  fa<ft  is  proved  by  the  trea-  Frercly 
furer  of  the  civil  llft.—What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?"         ^'rjj'""' ' 

Louis.    "  I  only  continued  them  in  pay  till  frefli  ,_ 
ones  could  be  raifed,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  de- 
cree." 

Pre/,  "  You  kept  near  your  perfon  the  Swifs- 
guards  :  the  conftitutlon  forbade  you  this,  and  the  Icgif-- 
lative  aflembly  had  exprefsly  ordained  their  departure.— 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  *'  I  have  executed  all  the  decrees  that  havs 
been  enafted  In  this  refpeft." 

Pre/.  *'  You  had  private  companies  at  Paris,  char^ 
ged  to  operate  movements  ufeful  to  your  projects  of  a 
counter-revolution.  Dangremont  and.  GlUes  were  two 
of  your  agents,  who  had  falaries  from  the  civil  hft. 
The  receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered  to  raife  a  com.- 
pany  of  60  men,  fliall  be  prefented  to  you. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.-  "  I  have  no  knowledge  ,  whatever  of  the  pro-- 
jefts  laid  to  their  charge  :  the  idea  ef  a  counter-revolu- 
tion never  entered  into  my  mind." 

Pre/.  -  "  You  wiflied  to  fuborn,  with  confiderable 
fums,  feveral  members  of  the  legiflative  and  conftituent 
aftembliesi  Letters  from  St  Leon  and  others  evince 
the  reality  of  thefe  deeds. —What  have  you  to  an- 
fwer ?" 

Louis.  *'  Several  perfons  prefented  themfelves  with 
fimilar  decrees,  but  I  have  waved  them  " 

Pre/.  "  Who  are  they  that  prefented  you  with 
thofe  projefts  ?" 

Louis.    "  The  plans  w^re  fo  vague  that  I  do  not  - 
recoUeft  them  now." 

Pre/.  '*  Who  are  thofe  to  who^m  you  gave  money?'*  ' 
Louis.  "  I  gave  money  to  nobody." 
Pre/.  "  You  fuff'ered  the  French  name  to  be  re- 
viled in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  fmce  you  omitted 
to  demand  fatisfaftion  for  the  bad  treatment  which  the 
French  fufPered  in  thofe  countries.^ — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? ' 

Louis.  "  The  diplomatical  correfpondencc  will  prove 
the  contrary ;  befides,  this  was  a  concern  of  the  mlni- 
fters." 

Pre/.  "  You  reviewed  the  Swifs  on  iht  loth  of 
Auguft  at  five  o'clock  in  the"  morning  ;  and  the  Swifs 
were  the  firft  who  fired  upon  the  citizens." 

Louis.  "  Fwent  on  that  day  to  review  all  thetroop? 
that  were  aflembled  about  me ;  the  conftituted  authori- 
ties were  with  me,  the  department,  the  mayor,  and  mu- 
nicipality ;  I  had  even  invited  thither  a  deputation  of 
the  national  aflembly,  and  I  afterwards  repaired  into  ■ 
the  midft  of  them  with  my  family." 

Pre/.  "  Why  did  you  draw  troops  to  the  cattle  ?'* 
Louis.    "  All  the  conftituted  authorities  faw  that 
the  caftle  was  threatened  5  and  as  I  was  a  conftituted 
authority,  I  had  a  right  to  defend  myfelf." 

Pre/.  "  Why  did  you  fummon  the  mayor  of  Paris 
in  the  night  between  the  9th  and  I  oth  of  Auguft  to 
the  caftle  ?" 

Louis.  *'  On  account  of  the  reports  that  were  cir- 
culated." 

Pref.  "  You  have  caufed  the  blood  of  the  French 
to  be  fted." 

Louis.    "  No,  Sir,  not  I."  _ 
pre/.    "  You  authorized  Septeuil  to  carry  on  a : 

con-- 
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confiderable  trade  in  corn,  fugar,  and  coffee,  at  Ham- 
burg,    This  hA  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Septeuil." 

Lou'ts,    "  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  fay." 

PreT.  "  V/hy  did  you  aflix  a  veto  on  the  decree 
which  ordained  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  '.  ' 

Lnn's.  "  The  conftitution  left  to  me  the  free  riglit 
of  refufmg  my  fanftion  of  the  decrees  ;  and  even  from 
that  period  I  had  demanded  the  affemblage  of  a  camp 
at  Soiffons." 

Pr-Jident^  addrefllng  the  convention.  "  The  que- 
ftions  are  done  with."—  (To  Louis) — "  Louis,  is  there 
any  thing  that  you  wifh  to  add  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  requeil  a  communication  of  tlie  charges 
which  I  have  heard,  and  of  the  pieces  relating  thereto, 
and  the  liberty  of  choofmg  counfel  for  my  defence. 

Valaze,  who  fat  near  the  bar,  prefenttd  and  read  to 
Louis  Capet  the  pieces,  viz.  The  memoir  of  Laporte 
and  Mirabeau,  and  fome  others,  containing  plans  of  a 
counter-revolution, 

Louis.    "  I  difown  them." 

Valaze  next  prefented  feveral  other  papers,  on  which 
the  a6t  of  accufation  was  founded,  and  aflced  the  king 
if  he  recognized  them.  'I'hefe  papers  were  the  follow- 
ing : 

Vala%e.  "  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  dated  June  29th 
1790,  fettling  his  connexions  with  Mirabeau  and  La 
Fayette  to  effeft  a  revolution  in  the  conftitution." 

Louis.  I  referve  to  myfelf  to  anfwer  the  con- 
tents"—  (Valaze  read  the  letter.)—"  It  is  only  a  plan, 
in  which  there  is  no  queftlon  about  a  counter-revolution ; 
the  letter  was  not  to  have  been  fent." 

Valaze.  *'  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  of  the  2  2d  of 
April,  relative  to  converfations  about  the  Jacobins, 
about  the  preiident  of  the  committee  of  finances,  and 
the  committee  of  domauis  ;  it  is  dated  by  the  hand  of 
Louis  Capet." 

Louis.    "  I  difown  it." 

Valaze.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  Thurfday  morn- 
ing, March  3d,  marked  in  the  margin  in  the  hand-wri- 
ting of  Louis  Capet  with  March  3d  1791,  implying 
a  pretended  rupture  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Jaco- 
bins." 

Louis.    *'  I  difown  it." 

Vala%e.  "  Letter  of  Laporte  without  date,  in  his 
hand-writing,  but  marked  in  the  margin  by  the  hand 
of  Louis  Capet,  containing  particulars  rcfpedling  the 
latt  moments  of  Mirabeau,  and  expreffing  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  men 
ferae  papers  of  great  concern  which  had  been  depofited 
with  Mirabeau." 

Louis.    "  I  difown  it  as  well  as  the  reft." 

Valaze.  "  Plan  of  a  conftitution,  or  revifion  of  the 
conftitution,  figned  La  Fayette,  addrefied  to  Louis 
Capet,  April  6th  1790,  marked  in  the  margin  with  a 
hne  in  his  own  hand-writing." 

Louis.  "  Thefe  things  have  been  blotted  out  by  the 
conftitution." 

Valaze.    "  Do  you  know  this  writing  V 

Louis.    "  T  do  not." 

Valaze.    "  Your  marginal  comments  ?" 

Louis.     "  I  do  not." 

Valaze .  "  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  19th  of  April, 
marked  in  the  margin  by  Louis  Capet  April  19.  1 791, 
rnentioning  a  converfation  with  Rivarol." 
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Louis.     «  I  difown  it."    \  I'hnc 
Valazi.    "Letter  of  Laporte,  marked  April  16.  ^«vo!ut: 
I  791,  in  which  it  feems  complaints  are  made  of  Mira- 
beau, the  abbe  Perigord,  Andre,  and  Beaumetz,  who 
do  not  ftem  to  acknowledge  facrifices  made  for  their 
fake." 

Louis,    "  I  difown  it  llkewifc."  ' 
Valaze.    *'  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  23d  of  Ft^oru- 
ary  I7qi,  marked  and  dated  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Louis  Capet ;  a  memerial  annexed  to  it,  refpeiling  the 
means  of  his  gaining  pooularity." 

Louis.    "  I  know  neither  of  thefe  pieces." 
Valaze.     "  Several  pieces  without  lignature,  found 
in  the  caMe  of  the  '1  huilleries,  in  the  gap  which  was 
(hut  in  the  walls  of  the  palace,  relating  to  the  expence;< 
to  gsin  that  popularity." 

Preftiknt.  "  Previous  to  an  examination  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  I  wifii  to  aik  a  preliminary  queftion  :  Have  you 
cauied  a  prefs  with  an  iron  door  to  be  conftruftcd  in  the 
caitle  of  the  I  huilleries,  and  had  you  your  papers  locked 
up  in  that  prefs  ?" 

Louis^    "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever." 
Valaze.     "  Here  is  a  day-book  written  by  Louis 
Capet  himfelf,  containing  the  penfions  he  has  granted 
out  of  his  coffer  from  1776  till  1792,  in  which  are 
obferved  fome  douceurs  granted  to  Acloque." 

Louis.  "  This  I  own,  but  it  confifts  of  charitable 
donations  which  I  have  made." 

Va/oze.  "  Different  lifts  of  fums  paid  to  the  Scotch 
companies  of  Noailles,  Gramont,  Montmorency,  and 
Luxembourg,  on  the  9th  of  July  1791." 

Louis.  *'  7'his  is  prior  to  the  epoch  when  I  for- 
bade them  to  be  paid." 

Pref.  "  Louis,  where  had  you  depofited  thofe  pie- 
ces which  you  own  ?" 

Louis.    "  With  my  treafuter," 
Valaze.    "  Do  you  know  thefe  penfion-lifts  of  the 
life-guards,  the  one  hundred  Swifs,  and  the  king's  guards 
for  1792  ?" 

Louis.    "  I  do  not." 

V alaze.  *'  Several  pieces  relative  to  the  confpiracy 
of  the  camp  of  Jales,  the  originals  of  which  are  depo- 
fited among  the  records  of  the  department  of  L'Ar- 
dcchc." 

Louis.  "  I  have  not  the  fmallell  knowledge  of 
them." 

Valaze.  "  Letter  of  BouIUe,  dated  Mentz,  bear- 
ing an  accoimt  of  993,000  livres  received  of  Louis  Ca- 
pet." 

Louis.     "  I  difown  it." 

Valaze.  *'  An  order  for  payment  of  1 68, 000  livres, 
figned  Louis,  indorfed  Le  Bonneirs,  with  a  letter  and 
billet  of  the  fame  " 

Louis.     "  I  difown  it." 

Valaze.  "  Two  pieces  relative  to  a  prefent  made 
to  the  wife  of  Polignac,  and  to  Lavauguyon  and  Choi- 
feul." 

Louis.    *'  I  difown  them  as  well  as  the  others." 
Valaze.    "  Here  is  a  note  figned  by  the  two  bro- 
tly;rs  of  the  late  king,  mentioned  in  the  declaratorr 
aft." 

Louis.    "  I  know  nothing  of  it." 
Valaze.   "  Here  are  pieces  relating  to  the  affair  of 
Choifeul-Goufiier  at  Conflantinople." 

Louis,    *'  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them." 

7  V alaze 
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*'  Here  is  a  letter  of  the  late  kin?  to  the    prefumed  fufficient  to  carry  it."  He  appealed  to  eternal 
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the  1 6th  of  April  1791.' 

Lows.    "  I  difown  it." 

Preftdent.  "  Do  you  not  acknowledge  your  wri- 
ting and  your  fignet  ?" 

Louis.    '*  I  do  not." 
'  Prefident.    "  The  feal  bears  the  arms  of  France.** 

Louis.    "  Several  perfons  made  ufe  of  that  feal." 

Vala%e.  "  Do  you  acknowledge  this  lift  of  fums 
paid  to  Gilles  ?" 

Louis.    "  I  do  not." 

Valaze.  "  Here  is  a  memoi-andum  for  indemnify- 
ing the  civil  lift  for  the  military  penfions  ;  a  letter  of 
Dufrefne  St  Leon,  which  relates  to  it." 
Louis.  *'  I  know  none  of  thefe  pieces." 
When  the  whole  had  been  inveftigated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  prefident,  addreffing  the  king,  faid,  "  I  have 
no  other  queftions  to  propofe — have  you  any  thing 
more  to  add  in  your  defence  ?" — "  I  defire  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  accufation  (replied  the  king),  and  of  the 
papers  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  alfo  defire  to  have  a 
counfel  of  my  own  nomination."  Barrere  informed 
him,  that  his  two  firft  requefts  were  already  decreed, 
and  that  the  determination-  refpedling  the  other  would 
be  made  known  to  him  in  due  time. 

It  would  have  been  an  excefs  of  cruelty  to  refufe  a 
requeft  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf ;  it  was  therefore  decreed 
that  counfel  ftiould  be  allowed  to  the  king,  and  his 
choice  fell  upon  M.  M.  Tronchet,  Lamoignon  Male- 
fherbes,  and  Defeze ;  he  had  previoufly  applied  to  M- 
Target,  who  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmity.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the  king  ap- 
peared for  the  laft  time  at  the  bar  of  the  convention  ; 
and  M.  Defeze  read  a  defence  which  the  counfel  had 
prepared,  and  which  was  equally  admired  for  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  argument  and  the  beauty  of  the  compofition. 

Wlien  the  defence  was  finilhed,  the  king  arofe,  and 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  a  calm  man- 
ner, and  with  a  firm  voice,  what  follows  :  "  Citizens,  you 
have  heard  my  defence ;  I  now  fpeak  to  you,  perhaps  for 
the  laft  time,  and  declare  that  my  counfel  have  afferted 
nothing^to  you  but  the  truth  ;  my  confcience  reproaches 
me  with  nothing :  1  never  was  afraid  of  having  my 
conduct  inveftigated ;  but  I  obferved  with  great  uneafi- 
nefs,  that  I  was  accufed  of  giving  orders  for  (bedding 
the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  loth  of  Auguft.  The 
proofs  I  have  given  through  my  whole  life  of  a  contra- 
ry difpofition,  I  hoped  would  have  faved  me  from  fuch 
an  imputation,  which  I  now  folemnly  declare  is  entire- 
ly groundlefs" 

The  difcuffion  was  fatally  clofed  on  the  i6th  of  Ja- 
nuary.   After  a  fitting  of  near  34  hours,  the  punifli- 
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"  You  have  either  forgotten  or  deftroyed  (faid  the  ce- 
lebrated M.  Tronchet )  the  lenity  which  the  law  allows 
to  criminals,  of  requiring  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  voices 
to  conftitute  a  definitive  judgment." 

The  fentence  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  king  and  his  family  had  been  for  feme  time  kept  And  exe-- 
feparate  ^rom  each  other  ;  but  he  was  now  allowed  to  fee  cuced, 
thera,  and  to  choofe  an  ecclefiaftic  to  attend  him.  The 
meeting,  and,  above  all,  the  feparation  from  his  family, 
was  tender  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday  the  21ft  Ja- 
nuary, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  fummoned  to  his  fate.  He  afcended  the 
fcaffold  with  a  firm  air  and  ftep.  Raifing  his  voice, 
he  faid,  "  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent ;  I  pardon  all  my 
enemies;  and  may  France" — atthisinftant  the  inhuman 
Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  execu- 
tioners to  perform  their  office.  When  they  offered  to 
bind  his  hands,  he  ftarted  back  as  if  about  to  refift  ; 
but  recolIe6led  himfelf  in  a  moment,  and  fubmitted. 
When  the  inftrument  of  death  defcended,  the  prieft  ex- 
claimed, "  Son  of  St  Louis,  afcend  to  heaven."  The 
bleeding  head  was  held  up,  and  a  few  of  the  populace 
fhouted  Vive  la  Republique.  His  body  was  interred  in 
a  grave  that  was  filled  up  with  quicklime,  and  a  guard 
placed  around  till  it  (hoidd  be  confumed. 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVL  He  poffefled  from  nature  Character 
a  good  underftanding,  which,  however,  was  blunt- '''-'^ 
ed  by  the  early  indulgences  of  a  court.  He  had  a^^Q^'^^^jj^ 
ftrong  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  his  humanity  was  perhaps 
extreme.  One  defeft  rendered  his  virtues  of  little  va- 
lue,  which  was  the  pofleffion  of  an  irrefolute  and  un- 
fteady  charafter.  Unambitious,  and  eafily  advifed,  he 
was  without  difficulty  induced  to  change  his  purpofes, 
efpecially  by  his  queen,  whofe  conneftion  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  had  always  tended  to  render  his  coun- 
fels  unpopular.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  connected 
with  the  foreign  invaders  of  his  country,  pofterity  muft 
decide ;  but  all  men  of  fenfe  and  moderation  muft  be 
convinced  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffians. 
Indeed  a  fentence  fo  infamous,  and  in  all  refpefts  un- 
juft,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiftory.  The 
greater  part  of  the  charges  brought  againft  him  were 
trifling.  Thofe  which  feem  to  be  of  importance  re- 
late to  conduft  authorized  by  the  conftitution  under 
which  he  a6led ;  and  tliat  conftitution  declared  his  per- 
fon  inviolable.  The  fevereft  puniftiment  that  he  could 
incur  by  law,  was  not  death,  but  depofition  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  putting  him  to  death  the  French 
nation  broke  the  focial  compaft  which  their  reprefen- 
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convention,  and  feveral  of  thefe  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  reft,  refpedting  the  time  when  it  ftiould  be  infli£ted; 
fome  contending  that  it  fhould  not  be  put  in  execution 
till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  others  propofed  to 
take  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  by  referring  the  fentence 
to  the  primary  affeinblies. 

M.  Defeze  then  folemnly  invoked  the  affembly  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  to  confider  by  what  a  fmall 
majority  the  punifhment  of  death  was  pronounced 
againft  the  dethroned  monarch.  *«  Do  not  afflift 
France  (added  this  eloquent  advocate)  by  a  judgment 
that  will  appear  terrible  to  her,  when  five  voices  only  were 
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cal  event  was  injurious  to  the  republican  caufe  through- 
out Europe.  No  man  out  of  France  ventured  to  jufti- 
fy  it ;  and  in  all  countries  it  excited  the  moft  violent 
indignation  againft  the  rulers  of  the  new  repubhc. 

New  enemies  were  now  haftening  to  join  the  general  Rupture 
league  againft  France.    We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  with  Great 
into  a  detail  of  the  political  ftruggles  that  occurred  in^"^*'"* 
any  other  country,  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  whofe 
revolution  we  are  now  engaged.    It  will  therefore  only 
be  neceffai-y  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  Britifti  go- 
verment  at  this  time  thought  itfelf  endangered  by  the 
propagation  of  thofe  fpeculative  opinions  which  had 
A  a  overturned 
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Frfnc  h  overturned  the  French  monarchy.  Almoft  all  the  men 
Revolution,  q£  property  in  the  kingdom  concurred  with  the  minlftry 
thinking  a  war  with  France  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fecuring  the  conftitution  at  home.  After  the 
loth  of  Auguft  the  Britilh  minifter  had  been  recalled  ; 
but  the  new  republic  ftill  fuffered  the  former  ambafTa- 
dor  from  France,  M.  Chauvelin,  to  remain  in  England. 
Grounds  of  The  oftenfible  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the  part  of 
the  quarrel  Great  Britain  were  chiefly  two  ;  the  decree  of  the  15th 
'^?G^  P^'"'-  of  November  1 792,  by  which  it  was  truly  obferved  that 
Britaiif '  encouragement  to  rebellion  was  held  out  to  the  fubjefts 
of  every  ftate,  and  that  war  was  thereby  waged  agalnft 
every  ellablifhed  government.  Of  this  decrte  the  French 
executive  council  gave  explanations,  denying  the  fair- 
nefs  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  and  alleging, 
that  the  intention  of  the  convention  was  only  to  give 
aid  to  fuch  countries  as  had  already,  acquired  their  fjee- 
dom,  and  by  a  declaration  of  the  general  will  requefted 
aid  for  its  prefervation.  But  this  explanation  cannot  be 
admitted.  The  decree  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  French 
nation  will  grant  afftflanceko  all  nvho  ivlfh  to  procure  liber- 
ty ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  what  their  notions  of  li- 
berty are,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their  intention 
was  to  excite  rebellion  in  foreign  nations.  The  fecond 
point  of  difpute  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  river  runs  from  Brabant  through  the  Dutch  territory 
to  the  fea.  The  Dutch  had  fhut  up  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
prevented  any  maritime  commerce  from  being  carried  on 
by  the  people  of  Brabant  bymeans  of  the  river.  To  render 
themfelves  popular  in  Brabant,  ihe  French  had  decla- 
red, that  they  would  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
But  Great  Britain  had  fome  time  before  bound  herfelf 
by  treaty  with  the  Dutch  to  affift  them  in  obftrufting 
this  navigation,  and  now  declared  to  the  French,  that 
the  projedt  of  opening  the  Scheldt  mufb  be  renounced 
if  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  to  remain.  The 
French  alleged,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  navigable  ri- 
•  vers  ought  to  bcf  open  to  all  who  refide  on  their  banks ; 
but  that  the  point  was  of  no  importance  either  to 
France  or  England,  and  even  of  very  little  importance 
to  Holland  ;  that  if  the  people  of  Brabant  themfelves 
chofe  to  give  it  up,  they  would  make  no  objedtion. 
It  has  been  thought  remarkable,  that  the  Dutch  gave 
themfelves  no  trouble  about  the  matter.  They  did  not 
aflc  the  affiftance  of  England  ;  and  with  that  coolnefs 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  charafter,  the  merchants  in- 
dividually declared,  that  if  the  Scheldt  was  opened,  they 
could  manage  their  commerce  as  well  at  Antwerp  as 
at  Amfterdam.  But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
flrange.  Among  the  Dutch  were  many  republicans, 
who  wiihed  for  the  downfal  of  the  ftadtholder.  Thefe 
rejoiced  at  every  thing  which  diftreffed  him,  or  had  a 
tendency  to  render  his  ofBce  ufelefs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Others,  who  thought  diflferently,  were  afraid 
to  fpcak  their  fentiments,,  as  Dumourier  was  in  their 
neighbourhood  with  a  vidtorious  army.  The  refult  of 
the  whole  was,  that  M.  Chauvelin  was  commanded  by 
the  Britifh  government  to  leave  this  country.  The 
French  executive  council  gave  powers  to  another  mini- 
fter,  M.  Maret,  to  negociate>  and  requefted  a  pafTport 
War  decla-  for  him  ;  but  he  was  not  fuffered  to  land.  The  haughty 
red  againft  republicans,  having  thus  far  humbled  themfelves  before 
the  king  of  ^j^g  Britifh  government,  at  laft,  on  the  ift  of  Febru- 
andftadt-  3'"y  '793»  on  the  motion  ot  Brillot,  the  national  con- 
ho!d<3f  of  vention  decreed,  among  other  articles,  that  "  George 
Holland,    j^ing  of  England  had  never  ceafed  finge  the  revolutipn 
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of  the  loth  of  Auguft  1792  from  giving  to  the  Fienc 
French  nation  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  concert  Revolutu 
of  crowned  heads ;  that  he  had  drawn  into  the  fame 
lake  the  ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  that, 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  Englifti  miniftry 
had  granted  proce£bion  to  the  emigrants  and  others  who 
have  openly  appeared  in  arms  againft  France ;  that  they 
have  committed  an  outrage  againft  the  French  repub- 
lic, by  ordering  the  ambaffador  of  France  to  quit  Great 
Britain  ;  that  the  Enghfti  have  ftopped  divers  boats 
and  veffels  laden  with  corn  for  France,  whilft,  at  the 
fame  time,  contraiy  to  the  tieaty  of  1786,  they  con- 
tinue the  exportation  of  it  to  other  foreign  countries  ; 
that  to  thwart  more  efficacioufly  the  commercial  tranf. 
aftions  of  the  republic  with  England,  they  have  by  an 
a£l  of  parliament  prohibited  the  circulation  of  affignats. 
The  convention  therefore  declare^  that  in  confequence 
of  thefe  a6ts  of  hoilility  and  aggreffion,  the  French  re- 
public is  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the 
ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces." 

The  abfurdlty  of  pretending  that  any  treaty  with 
France  made  in  1783  could  be  violated  by  protefting 
the  emigrants  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  convention, 
muft  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  The  convention  was 
itfelf  a  rebellious  ufurpation  of  the  government  with 
which  fuch  a  treaty  was  made.  The  prohibition  of 
affignats  was  certainly  contrary  to  no  law,  and  was  fanc- 
tloned  by  ever)-  motive  of  expediency,  unlefs  the  con- 
vention could  prove  that  all  nations  were  bound  by 
the  law  of  nature  to  rifle  their  own  credit  upon  the 
credit  of  the  French  republic. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  abfurd  declaration  againft  And 
Britain,  war  was  likewife  declared  againft  Spain  ;  and  S^iain. 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  France  was  at  war  with 
all  Europe,  excepting  only  Swiflerland,  Sweden,  Den' 
mark,  and  Turkey. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Dumourier,  who  was  pro-  Piogref 
ceeding  agreeably  to  his  orders,  made  an  attack  upon  Duiuou: 
Holland  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  difperfed  his  troops  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  expofe  them  much  to  any  attack 
on  the  fide  of  Germany.  He  commanded  General  Mi- 
randa to  inveft  Maeftricht,  while  he  advanced  to  block 
up  Breda  and  Bergen-op-zoom.  The  firft  of  tliefe  places, 
viz.  Breda,furrendered  onthe  24th  of  February;  Klundert 
was  tajcen  on  the  zdth  ;  and  Gertruydenberg  on  the 
4th  of  March.  But  here  the  triumphs  of  Dumourier 
ended.  The  fieges  of  Willianiftadt  and  Bergen-op- 
zoom  were  vigoroufly  but  unfuccefsfully  preflfed.  On 
the  I  ft  of  March  General  Clalrfalt  having  paffed  the  feated. 
Roer,  attacked  the  Fi-ench  pofts,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  2000  men. 

The  following  day  the  archduke  attacked  them  anew 
with  confidcrable  fuccefs.  Onthe  3d  the  French  were 
driven  from  Alx-la-Chapelle,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men 
killed  and  1600  taken  prifoners. 

The  fiege  of  Maeftricht  was  now  raifed,  and  the 
French  retreated  to  Tongres,  where  they  were  alfo  at- 
tacked and  forced  to  retreat  to  St  Tron.  Dumourier 
here  joined  them,  but  did  not  bring  his  army  along 
with  him  from  the  attack  upon  Holland.  After  fome 
flcirmifhes  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Neer- 
winden.  It  was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  French 
with  great  obftinacy  ;  but  they  were  at  length  over^ 
powered  by  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps 
alfo  by  the  treachery  of  their  commander.  This  de- 
feat was  fatal.  The  French  loft  3000  men,  and  6000 
a  immediately 
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Immefl'iately  deferted  and  went  home  to  Ffnnce.  Dumou- 
rier  continued  to  retreat,  and  on  the  2  2d  he  was  again 
attacked  near  Louvain.  He  now,  through  the  medium 
of  Colonel  Mack,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Im- 
perialifts  that  his  retreat  fhould  not  be  ferieufly  inter- 
i^upted.  It  was  now  fully  agreed  between  him  and  the 
Imperialifts,  that  while  the  latter  took  pofieffionof  Conde 
and  Valenciennes,  he  fhould  march  to  Paris,  difiblve 
the  convention,  and  place  the  fon  of  the  late  king  up- 
on the  throne. 

The  rapid  retreat  and  fucceffive  defeats  of  General 
Dumourier  rendered  his  conduft  fufpicious.  Commif- 
fioners  were  fent  from  the  executive  power  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difcovering  his  defigns.  They  dilfembled,  and 
pretended  to  communicate  to  him  a  fcheme  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. He  confeffed  his  intention  of  diflblving 
the  convention  and  the  Jacobin  club  by  force,  which 
he  faid  would  not  exift  three  weeks  longer,  and  of  re- 
ftoring  monarchy.  On  the  report  of  thefe  commif- 
fioners  the  convention  fent  BournonviUe  the  minifter  of 
vvai-  to  fuperfede  and  arreft  Dumourier,  along  with  Ca- 
mus, Blancal,  La  Marque,  and  Quinette,  as  commif- 
fioners.^  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  thefe  men  was 
at  leaft  hazardous,  to  fay  no  more  of  it  ;  and  the  refult 
was,  that  on  the  firft  of  April  Dumourier  fent  them 
prifoners  to  General  Clairfait's  head  quarters  at  Tour- 
nay  as  hoftages  for  the  fafety  of  the  royal  family.  He 
next  attempted  to  feduce  his  army  from  their  fidelity 
to  the  convention  ;  but  he  fpeedily  found  that  he  had 
much  miftaken  the  charafter  of  his  troops.  Upon  the 
report  that  their  general  was  to  be  carried  as  a  criminal 
to  Paris,  they  were  feized  with  fudden  indignation;  but 
when  they  found  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  pre- 
vail with  them  to  turn  their  arms  againft  their  coun- 
try, their  fentiments  altered.  On  the  5th  of  April  two 
proclamations  were  iffued ;  one  by  General  Dumourier, 
and  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  declaring 
that  their  only  purpofe  was  to  reitore  the  conltitution 
of  1789,  1790,  and  1791.  Prince  Cobourg  announ- 
ced that  the  aUied  powers  wifhed  merely  to  co-operate 
with  General  Dumourier  in  giving  to  France  her  con- 
ftitutional  king  and  the  conftitution  fire  had  formed  for 
herfelf,  declaring,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  came 
i3ot  to  the  French  territory  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
conquetts.  On  the  fame  day  Dumourier  went  to  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  own  camp  at  Mauldc.  He  there 
learned  that  the  corps  of  artillery  had  rifen  upon  their 
general,  and  were  marching  to  Valenciennes  ;  and  he 
fbon  found  that  the  whole  army  had  determined  to 
ftand  by  their  country.  Seven  hundred  cavalry  and 
800  infantry  was  the  v/hole  amount  of  thofe  that  de- 
ferted  with  Dumourier  to  the  Auftrians,  and  many  of 
them  afterwards  returned. 

By  the  defedlion  of  Dumoui-ier,  however,  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  was  diflblved,  and  in  part  difbanded, 
in  prefence  of  a  numerous,  well-difciplined,  and  victo- 
rious enemy.  1  he  Pruffians  were  at  the  fame  time  ad- 
vancing on  the  Rhine  with  an  immenfe  force,  and  about 
to  commence  the  iiege  of  Mentz.  In  the  interior  of 
the  republic  more  ferious  evils  if  poflible  were  arifing. 
In  the  departments  of  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire,  or 
the  Provinces  of  Brittany  and  Poitou,  immenfe  multi- 
tudes of  emigrants  and  other  royalifts  had  gradually  af- 
fcmbled  in  tlic  courfe  of  the  winter.  They  profeffed 
to       in  the  name  of  Monlieur,  as  regent  of  France. 
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About  the  middle  of  March  they  advanced  agalml  Frerch 
Nantz  to  the  amount  of  40,000.    In  the  beginning  ^^^"'"^'""> 
of  April  they  defeated  the  republicans  in  two  pitched  I]^^". 
battles,  and  pofTefTed  themfclves  of  50  leagues  of  coun-       "  '" 
try.     They  even  threatened  by  their  own  efforts  to     ^  ^ 
fhake  the  new  republic  to  its  foundation.    On  the  8th  Con^  ef,  cf 
of  .April  a  congrefs  of  the  combined  powers  affembled  in  c..n\- 
at  Antwerp.    It  was  attended  by  the  prince  of  Orange '  '  "^'^ 
and  his  two  fons,  with  his  excellency  Vander  Spiegel,  i''"^^'^''®' 
on  the  part  of  Holland  ;  by  the  duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  by  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  Counts  Metterinch,  Staren- 
berg,  and  Mercy  Dargenteau,  with  the  Pruffian,  Spa- 
nifh,  and  Neapolitan  envoys.    It  was  here  determined 
to  commence  aftive  operations  againil  France.  The 
prince  of  Cobourg's  proclamation  was  recalled,  and  a 
fcheme  of  conquefl  announced. 

CommifTioners  from  the  convention  now  fet  up  the  The  repub* 
ftandard  of  the  republic  anew,  and  the  fcattered  bat- lican  array 
talions  flocked  around  it.  General  Dampierre  was  ap-^S^ifi  af- 
pointed  commander,  and  on  the  13th  he  was  able  to 
refill  a  general  attack  upon  his  advanced  polls.  On 
the  14th,  his  advanced  guard  yielded  to  fuperior  num- 
bers, but  on  the  15th  was  viAorious  in  a  long  and 
well-fought  battle.  On  the  '  23d  the  Auftrians  were 
again  repulfed,  and  on  the  ifl  of  May  General  Dam- 
pierre was  himfelf  repulfed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  On  the  8th  another  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  French  general  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball. 
On  the  23d  a  very  determined  attack  was  made  by  the 
allies  upon  the  French  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which 
covered  the  town  of  Valenciennes.  The  French  were 
overcome,  and  in  the  night  abandoned  their  camp.  In 
confequence  of  this  the  allies  were  enabled  to  commence 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes  ;  for  Conde  had  been  block- 
aded from  the  ift  of  April. 

About  the  fame  time  General  Cufllne  on  the  Rhine 
made  a  violent  but  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  the  Pruf- 
fians, in  confequence  of  which  they  were  foon  enabled 
to  lay  fiege  to  Mentz.  The  Corfican  General  Paoli  Revolt  of 
revolted  at  this  period  ;  and  the  new  republic,  affaulted Paoii. 
from  without  by  the  whole  ftrength  of  Europe,  was  un- 
dermined by  treachery  and  fadlion  within. 

While  the  country  was  in  a  llate  verging  upon  "ttergf^jg'^of 
ruin,  parties  in  the  convention  wei'e  gradually  waxing  panics  in 
more  fierce  in  their  anim.ofity  ;  arid  regardlefs  of  what  France,  and 
was  pafTmg  at  a  diftance,  they  feemed  only  anxious  for'!^^ 
the  extermination  of  each  other.    In  the  month  of ^""^flfv 
March,  the  celebrated  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  ella-bUihed. 
blifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  crimes  committed  a- 
gainft  the  flate;  and  the  Girondill  party,  the  mildnefs  of 
whofe  admin iftration  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  in- 
creafe  the  evils  of  their  country,  began  to  fee  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  adopting  meafures  of  ieverity.    But  the  pub- 
lic calamities,  v.  hich  now  rapidly  followed  each  other  in 
fucceflion,  were  afcribed  by  their  countrymen  to  their 
imbecillity  or  perfidy.    I'his  gave  to  the  party  of  the 
Mountain  a  fatal  advantage.    On  the  15  th  of  April 
the  communes  of  the  48  fedlions  of  Paris  prefented  a 
petition,  requiring  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondifts 
theixin  named  fhould  be  impeached  and  expelled  fron:i 
the  convention.    This  was  followed  up  on  the  ill  of 
May  by  another  petition  from  the  fuburb  of  St  Antolne. 
The  Girondifl  party  in  the  mean  time  impeached  Ma- 
rat, but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  at  his  trial.    1  he 
A  a  2  Mouii' 
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Mountain,  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Jacobin  club,  had 
n«w  acquired  a  complete  aicendancy  over  th?  city  of 
Paris.  The  Girondifts  or  Briffotuaes  propofed  there- 
fore to  remove  the  convention  from  the  capital ;  and  to 
prevent  this,  the  Mountain  refolved  to  make  the  fame 
ufe  of  the  people  of  the  capital  -againit  the  Girondift 
party  tliat  they  had  formerly  done  againft  the  monarch 
on  the  loth  of  Auguft.  It  is  unneceffary  to  ftate  in 
detail  all  the  tumxilts  that  occurred  either  in  Paris  or  in 
the  convention  during^  the  remaining  part  of  the  month 
of  May.  On  the  31ft,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  tocfm  was  founded,  the  gcnerale  was  beat,  and  the 
alarm  guns  fired.  All  was  commotion  and  terror.  The 
citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  affembled  round  the  conven- 
tion. Some  deputations  demanded  a  decree  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  35  of  its  members.  The  day,  however,  was 
jpent  without  dcclfion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ift 
of  June  an  armed  force  made  the  fame  demand.  On 
the  2d  of  June  this  was  repeated,  the  tocfin  again 
founded,  and  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  furrounded 
the  national  hall.  At  laft  Barfere  mounted  the  tri- 
bune. He  was  confidered  as  a  moderate  man,  and  re- 
fpedted  by  both  parties ;  but  he  now  artfully  deferted 
the  Girondifts.  He  invited  the  denounced  members 
voluntarily  to  refign  their  charafter  of  reprefentatives. 
Some  of  them  complied,  and  the  prefident  attempted 
to  diffolve  the  fitting  ;  but  the  members  were  now 
imprlfoned  in  their  own  hall.  Henriot,  commander  of 
the  armed  force,  compelled  them  to  remain  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  deputies,  amounting  to  upwards  of  go  in 
number,  were  put  under  arreft,  and  a  decree  of  denun- 
ciation againft  them  figned. 

It  is  obvious,  that  on  this  occafion  the  liberties  of 
France  were  trodden  under  foot.  The  minority  of  the 
national  reprefentatives,  by  the  afliftance  of  an  armed 
force  raifed  in  the  capital,  compelled  the  majority  to 
fubmit  to  their  meafures,  and  took  the  leading  members 
prifoners.  Thus  the  city  of  Paris  affumed  to  itfelf  the 
whole  powers  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  the  nation 
was  no  longer  governed  by  reprefentatives  freely  chofen, 
but  by  a  minority  of  their  members,  whofe  fentlments 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobin  club  had  thought  fit  to 
approve  of.  Human  hiftory  Is  a  mafs  of  contradiAions. 
The  Mountain  party  came  Into  power  by  preaching  li- 
berty, and  by  violating  its  fundamental  principles.  How 
far  the  plea  of  political  neceflky  may  excufe  their  con- 
du£t,  we  fhall  not  venture  to  decide  explicitly.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  foon  commenced  a  career  of 
tlie  moft  ten-ible  energy  both  at  home  and  abroad  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nations. 

The  firft  refult  of  their  vlftory  In  the  capital  was  ca- 
lamitous to  the  republic  at  large.  Briffot  and  fome 
other  deputies  efcaped,  and  endeavoured  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war.  In  general,  however,  the  Influence 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  of  its  various  branches,  was 
fuch,  that  the  north  of  France  adhered  to  the  conven- 
tion as  It  flood  ;  but  the  fouthern  departments  were 
fpeedily  Irv  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  department  of 
JLyons  declared  the  Mountain  party  outlawed.  Mar- 
felUes  and  Toulon  followed  the  example  of  Lyons,  and 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  which  has  fince  been  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Faderalifm.  The  departments  of 
La  Gironde  and  Calvades  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  of  France  was  In  a  ftate  of  violent 
convulfion.    Still,  however,  the  enthufiaftic  garrifons 
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of  Meritz  and  Valenciennes  protefted  it  againft  the  fm-    f^^f  fh'' 
mediate  entrance  of  a  foreign  force,  and  allowed  lelfure  R^''"'"'^'^ 
for  one  of  its  internal  faftions  to  gain  an  afcendancy,  _ J''^^'^ 
and  thereafter  to  protect  Its  Independence.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  political  enthufiafm  of  all  orders  of  per- 
fons  was  fuch,  that  even  the  female  fex  did  not  efcape 
Its  contagion.    A  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Char-  Marat  mu 
lotte  Corde,  In  the  beginning  of  July,  came  from  the^eied  by  ; 
department  of  Calvades  to  devote  her  hfe  for  what  ftieW""''**"' 
thought  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  of  her  country.  She 
requefted  an  Interview  with  Marut^  the  moft  obnoxious 
of  the  Mountain  party.    Having  obtained  it,  and  con- 
verfed  with  him  calmly  for  fome  time,  flie  fuddenly 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breaft,  and  walked  carelefsly 
out  of  the  houfe.    She  was  Immediately  felzed  and 
condemned.    At  the  place  of  execution  flie  behaved 
with  infinite  conftancy,  flioutlng  Vive  la  repuhltque.  The 
remains  of  Marat  were  Interred  with  great  fplendor, 
and  the  convention  attended  his  funeral.    His  pajty_ 
perhaps  derived  advantage  from  the  manner  of  his 
death,  as  It  fcemed  to  fatten  the  odious  charge  of  aflaf- 
finatlon  upon  their  antaganlfts,  and  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  fufi"ering  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  The 
truth  Is,  that  aflaffinatlon  was  fandioned  by  both  par- 
ties under  pretence  of  defending  the  liberties  of  the  rc- 
pubhc. 

One  of  the  firft  afts  of  the  Mountain  junto  after  fhe^epi 
their  triumph  was  to  finifli  the  republican  conftltution»  lican  conl 
Previous  to  their  fall,  the  Girondifts  had  brought  for-^"^*""  ^• 
ward  the  plan  of  a  conftltutlon,  chiefly  the  work  of  "jj^^'^'J 
Condorcet;  but  it  never  was  fanftioned  by  the  conven-tain! 
tlon,  and  was  too  intricate  to  be  practically  ufeful. 
The  new  conftltutlon  now  framed,  which  was  after- 
wards fanftloned  by  the  nation,  but  has  never  yet  been 
put  in  praftice,  abollfhes  the  former  mode  of  eleding 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  eleSora/  affembhes,  and  appoints  them  to  be  chofen 
immediately  by  the  primary  aflemblies,  which  are  made 
to  confift  of  from  200  to  600  citizens,  each  man  vo- 
ting by  ballot  or  open  vote  at  his  option.  There  is- 
one  deputy  for  every  40,000  Individuals,  and  popula- 
tion  is  the  fole  bafis  of  reprefentation.  The  eleftions 
take  place  every  year  on  the  ift  of  May.  Electoral 
affemblies  are  ftlll  retained  for  one  purpofe.  Every 
200  citizens  In  the  primary  aftemblies  name  one  eledtor  ; 
and  an  aflembly  of  all  the  eleftors  of  the  department  is- 
afterwards  held,  which  clefts  candidates  for  the  executive 
council,  or  minlftry  of  the  republic.  The  leglflatlve  body, 
choofes  out  of  this  lift  of  candidates  the  members  of 
the  executive  council.  One  half  of  this  council  Is  re- 
newed by  each  legiflature  in  the  laft  month  of  the  fef- 
fion.  Every  law,  after  It  is  pafled  by  the  leglflatlve 
body,  is  fent  to  the  department.  If  in  more  than  half 
of  the  departments  the  tenth  of  the  primary  aflemblies 
of  each  have  not  objefted  to  It,  it  becomes  effeftual. 
Trial  by  jury  Is  eftabllflied.  National  conventions  may 
be-  called  for  altering  the  conftltutlon,  and  muji  be  call- 
ed, if  •  required  by  the  tenth  of  the  primary  aflemblies 
of  each  department  In  a  majority  of  the  departments. 

The  publication  of  this  conftltutlon  pr-ocured  no 
fmall  degree  of  applaufe  to  the  convention  and  the 
Mountain  party.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
formed  (being  only  a  fortnight)  feemed  to  caft  a  juffc 
reproach  upon  the  flownefs  of  their  antagonifts,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  being  decidedly  fe- 
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th  fioua  In  the  eauftj  of  republicanifra.  Ne  regard,  how- 
tion,  ^^gj.^  I^j^g  h^en  pai4  to  it  by  the  convention,  which  has 
^'  declared  itfelf  permanent,  nor  indeed  does  it  feem  pof- 
i       fjb)t  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Conde  was  invefted  from 
the  beginning  of  April.  It  did  not  yield  till  the  icth 
of  July,  when  the  garrifon  was  fo  much  reduced  by  fa- 
mine and  difeafe,  that  out  of  4000  men,  of  which  it 
originally  confided,  only  1500  were  fit  for  fcrvice.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  in  the  mean  time  frxed  upon 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes.  Colonel  MoncriefF  had  con- 
tended, that  batteries  ought  immediately  to  be  placed 
under  the  walls  without  approaching  it  by  regular  pa- 
rallels ;  but  the  Imperial  engineer  Mr  Ferraris  aflerted, 
that  the  work  of  the  great  Vauban  muft  be  treated  with 
'.  more  refpeft  ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June.  Few  fallies  were  attempted  by  the  gar- 
rifon, on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number. 
The  inhabitants  at  firft  wiflied  to  furrender ;  but  the 
violence  of  the  bombardment  prevented  their  aiTem- 
bling  or  giving  much  trouble  on  that  head  to  General 
Ferrand  the  governor.  Much  of  the  labour  of  the 
liege  confifted  of  mines  and  countermines.  Some  of 
thefe  having  been  fuccefsfully  fprung  by  the  allies,  the 
town  was  furrendered  on  the  27th  of  July  by  capitula- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  pofTeffion  of  it  in 
behalf  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  fiege  of 
Mentz  was  at  the  fame  time  going  on.  It  fuffered 
much  from  famine.  At  lail,  after  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt by  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  for  its  relief, 
Mentz  furrendered  on  the  2  2d  of  July. 

At  the  termination  of  the  liege  of  Valenciennes  it  is 
hdi.  faid  that  the  allied  powers  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  pro- 
as to  ceed  next.    The  Auftrian  commanders  are  faid  to  have 
prefented  two  plans  :  The  firif  was  to  penetrate  to  Pa- 
g_     ris  by  the  afliltance  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Seine  ;  the  other  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  confter- 
nation  occalioned-by  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes,  and 
with  50,000  light  troops  to  penetrate  fuddenly  to  Paris, 
while  a  debarkation  fhould  be  made  ©n  the  coaft  of 
Brittany  to  aflift  the  royalifts.    The  propofal  of  the 
-  Britiih  miniftry  was,  however,  adopted,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  grand  army,  and  to  attack  Weft  Flanders, 
beginning  with  the  fiege  of  Dimkirk.    This  determi- 
jpfg  nation  proved  ruinous  to  the  allies.    The  French  found 
s  of  means  to  vanquifh  in  detail  that  army,  which  they 
ifion  could  not  encounter  when  united. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  Omeron  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  ; 
but  he  was  removed  before  any  advantage  could  be  ta- 
ker* of  his  treachery.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft  the 
Duke  of  York  attacked  and  drove  the  French  outpofts 
into  the  tov/n,  after  an  aftion  in  which  the  Auftrian 
General  Dalton  was  killed.  A  naval  armament  was 
expected  from  Great  Britain  to  co-operate  in  the  fiege, 
but  it  did  not  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  a  ftrong  re- 
publican force  menaced  the  covering  army  of  the  allies, 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Freytag.  He  was 
foon  attacked  and  totally  routed.  The  fiege  was  rai- 
fed.  The  Britifh  loft  their  heavy  cannon  and  baggage, 
with  fevcral  thoufand  men ;  and  the  convention,  belie- 
ving that  their  General  Houchard  could  have  cut  off 
the  Duke  of  York's  retreat,  tried  and  executed  him  for 
this  negledl  of  duty. 
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Prince  Cobeurg  and  General  Clairfait  in  the  mean  Ffmftt 
time  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  befiege  Cambray  and  R-evo'ution,, 
Bouchain.    Qu.efnoy  was,  however,  taken  by  General      ^^^'^'„ y 
Clairfait  on  the  nth  of  September ;  and  here  finally 
terniinated  for  the  prefent  campaign  the  fuccefs  of  the 
allies  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  French  army  of  the 
north  took  a  ftrong  pofition  near  Maubeuge,  where 
they  were  blockaded  by  Prince  Cobourg ;  but  upon 
the  J  5th  and  i6th  of  October  he  was  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  the  French  troops  under  General  Jourdan, 
who  fuccceded  Houchard.  The  French  had  now  re- 
covered their  vigour,  l^hey  bi\)ught  into  the  field  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  in  which  were  many  24, 
pounders.  Commlfiioners  from  the  convention  ha- 
rangued the  fuldiers,  threatened  the  fearful,  and  ap- 
plauded the  brave.  Crowds  of  women,  without  confu^ 
fion,  went  through  the  ranks,  dlftributing  fpirituous  li- 
quors in  abundance,  and  carrying  off  the  wounded, 
'i'he  attacks  were  repeated  and  terrible  on  both  fides  j 
but  the  Auftrians  liad  confiderably  the  difadvantage, 
and  Prince  Cobourg  retired  during  the  night.  1  he 
French  now  menaced  maritime  Flanders.  They  took 
Furnes  and  befieged  Nieuport.  A  detachment  of 
Britifh  troops  ready  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies  were 
haftily  fent  to  Ofte»d,  and  prevented  for  the  prefent 
the  farther  progrefs  of  the  French. 

Such  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  events  that  now  oc- 
curred in  France,  that  it  is  difficiirt  to  ftate  the  out- 
lines  of  them  with  any  tolerable  perfpicuity.    We  have 
already  mentioned  the  extenfive  diffenfions  that  occur- 
red throughout  the  republic  in  confequence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Mountain  party  on  the  31ft  of  May.  The 
department  -of  Calvades  was  firft  in  arms  again  ft  the 
convention  under  the  command  of  General  Felix  Wimp- 
fen  ;  but  before  the  end  of  July  the  infurre£tion  was  jg^^ 
quieted,  after  a  few  flight  flcirmifhes.    But  the  fcedera-I,yon>  be- 
lifm  of  the  cities  of  Marfcilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  ftilKieged  by- 
remained.    Lyons  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  ^'^^^p'^"" 
by  the  conventional  troops.    Several  aftions  followed,  [[.oopf,  and 
which  were  attended  with  great  lofs  both  on  the  part  taken, 
of  the  affailants  and  of  the  befieged.    The  city  was  re- 
duced almoft  to  ruins ;  but  it  held  out  during  the 
whole  month  of  September.    The  befieging  General 
Kellerman  was  removed  from  his  command,  on  account 
of  his  fuppofed  inafitivity ;  and  the  city  furrendered  on 
the  8th  of  Oftober  to  General  Doppet,  a  man  who  had 
lately  been  a  phyfieian.    Such  was  the  rage  of  Y'^T'tj  Uure^ent- 
zeal  at  this  time,  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  ofing  charac- 
Lyons  were  ordered  to  be  deftroyed,  and  its  name  ter  of  the 
changed  to  that  of  Ville  yifranchie.    Many  hundreds 
of  its  citizens  were  dragged  to  the  fcaffbld  on  accoimt 
of  their  alleged  treafonable  refiftance  to  the  convention. 
The  victorious  party,  weaned  by  the  flow  operation  of 
the  guillotine^  at  laft  deftroyed  their  prifoners  in  multi- 
tudes, by  firing  grape-fhot  upon  them.    Such  indeed 
was  the  unrelenting  character  of  the  Mountain  at  this 
time,  not  only  here  but  through  the  whole  republic, 
that  they  themfelves  pretended  not  to  excufe  it,  but 
declared  that  terror  was  with  them  the  order  of  the 

In  the  end  of  July  General  Cartaux  was  fent  againft  rhe  Mar  - 
Marfcilles.    In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  he  gained  feillois  obii* 
fome  fuccefles  over  the  advanced  foederahft  troops.  On-S^.'^ 
the  24.tli  he  took  the  town  of  Aix,  and  the  Marfellois 
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French   fubmitted.    But  the  leading  people  of  the  important 
Revolution,  ^.Q^j^  and  harbour  of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negocia- 
tion,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Britlfh  admiral  Lord  Hood, 

170  under  condition  that  he  fliould  preferve  as  a  depofit  the 
Toulon  to^^rn  and  (hipping  for  Louis  XVIL  and  under  the  fti- 
conditional  i^jjon  that  he  Ihould  affift  in  reftoring  the  conftitu- 
Jy  lubmits  ^.  rorr-.,  r  c  rri  ^  j 
to  Lord     tion  of  1789.    The  fiege  of  Toulon  was  commenced 

Hood,       by  General  Cartaux  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  continued  without  much  vigour  during  that  and  the 
whole  of  the  fucceeding  month.  Neapolitan,  Spanifh, 
and  Englifh  troops,  were  brought  by  fea  to  aflift  in  its 
defence.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  General  Car- 
taux was  removed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
and  General  Dugommier  fucceeded  him.  General  O' 
Hara  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  town,  under  a 
commiffion  from  his  Britannic  majefty.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  the  garrifon  made  a  powerful  fally 
to  deftroy  fome  batteries  that  were  erefting  upon 
heights  which  commanded  the  city.  The  French  were 
furprifed,  and  the  allies  fucceeded  completely  in  their 
objeft;  but,  elated  by  the  facility  of  their  conquert,  the 
allied  troops  ruflied  forward  in  purfuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  contrary  to  their  orders,  and  were  unexpe&ed- 
ly  met  by  a  ftrong  French  force  that  w^as  drawn  out  to 
prote£l  the  fugitives.  General  O'Hara  now  came  from 
the  city  to  endeavour  to  bring ofFhis  troops  with  regulari- 
ty. He  was  w^ounded  in  the  arm  and  taken  prifoner.  The 
total  lofs  of  the  allies  in  this  affair  was  eftimated  at  nearly 
one  thoufand  men.  The  French  had  now  m.uftered  in 
full  force  around  Toulon,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 
It  was  begun  on  the  1 9th  of  December  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  chiefly  direfted  againll  Fort  Mulgrave, 
defended  by  the  Britlih.    1  his  fort  was  protefted  by 

171  an  entrenched  camp,  13  pieces  of  cannon,  36  and  24 
Who  is  at  pounders,  &c.  5  mortars,  and  3000  troops.  Such  was 
length  obh-^^g  ardour  of  affault,  that  it  was  carried  in  an  hour, 
oiatek!^^"        the  whole  garrifon  was  dellroyed  or  taken.  The 

allies  now  found  it  inrpoflible  to  defend  the  place  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  embarked  their  troops,  after 
having  fet  on  fire  the  arfenal  and  fliips.  A  fcene  of 
confufion  here  enfued,  fucb  as  has  not  been  known  in 
the  hillory  of  modern  wars.  Crowds  of  people  of  eve- 
ry rank,  age,  and  fex,  hurried  on  board  the  fhips,  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  their  enraged  countrymen. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  fire  upon  their  late 
allies ;  others  in  defpair  were  feen  plunging  into  the 
fea,  making  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  Ihips;  or  putting 
an  end  at  once  to  their  own  exigence  upon  the  {hore. 
Thiny-one  fliips  of  the  line  were  found  by  the  Britifh 
at  Toulon;  thirteen  were  left  behind;  ten  were  burnt; 
foiu-  had  been  prcviouily  fent  to  the  French  ports  of' 
Breft  and  Rochefort,  with  5COO  republicans  who  could 
not  be  trufted;  and  Great  Britain  finally  obtained  by 
this  expedition  three  fliips  of  the  line  and  five  fri- 
gates. 

On  the  fide  of  Spain  the  war  produced  nothing  of 
importance  ;  and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Pied- 
mont it  went  on  flowly.    Nice  and  Chamberry  v/ere 
fl^ill  retained  by  the  French  ;  but  more  terrible  fcenes 
Proceed,     were  afting  in  other  quarters.    In  La  Vendee  a  mofl; 
iiigs  of  the  bloody  war  was  perfifl:ed  in  by  the  royalifts.    In  that 
royuiifts  in  quaiter  of  the  country  the  language  of  the  reft  of  France 
1-a  Vendee  j^,         underftood.   The  people  were  fuperttitious,  and 
had  acquired  little  idea  of  tke  new  oj^inions  that  had 
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lately  been  propagated  In  the  refl;  of  the  entplre.  They  'Pf^*' 

were  chiefly  headed  by  prieils,  and  r(^garded  their  caufe  ^^^"'^ 
as  a  religious  one.  Their  mode  of  warfare  ufually  was, ,    ^ " ^ 
to  go  on  in  their  ordinary  occupations  as  peaceable  citi- 
zens, and  tuddeiily  to  affcmble  in  immenfe  bands,  info- 
much  that  at  one  time  they  were  faid  to  amount  to 
150,000  men.    They  befieged  Nantz  and  the  city  of 
Orleans,  and  even  Paris  itfelf  was  not  thought  altoge- 
ther fafe  fiom  their  enterprifes.    The  war  was  incon- 
ceivably bloody.    Neither  party  gave  quarter  ;  and  La 
Vendee  proved  a  dreadful  drain  to  the  population  of 
France.    On  the  28th  of  June,  the  conventional  gene- 
ral Biron  drove  the  royalifts  from  Lucon  ;  and  Nantz 
was  relieved  by  general  Beyfler.    After  fome  fuccefs, 
general  Wefterman  was  furprifed  by  them,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Parthenay.     In  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  the  royalifts  were  defeated  by  general  Roflig-  i 
nol ;  but  on  the  icth  of  that  month,  under  Charette  j 
their  commander  in  chief,  they  again  attacked  Nantz,  | 
but  fuffered  a  repulfe.    It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 
minute  detail  of  this  obfcure  but  cruel  war.    The  roy- 
alifts w^ere  often  defeated  and  feemingly  difperfed, 
but  as  often  arofe  in  crowds  around  the  allonifhed  re- 
publicans.   At  laft,  however,  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, they  were  completely  defeated,  driven  from  La 
Vendee,  and  forced  to  divide  into  feparate  bodies.  One 
of  thefe  threw  Itfelf  into  the  ifland  of  Noimioutier, 
where  they  were  fubdued  ;  another  took  the  road  of 
Maine  and  Brittany,  where  they  ftruggled  for  fome 
time,  againft  their  enemies,  and  were  at  laft  cut  to 
pieces  or  difperfed. 

The  royalifts  had  long  expefted  afTiftance  from  Eng- 
land; and  an  armament  under  the  earlof  Moira  was  actual- 
ly fitted  out  for  that  fervice,  but  it  did  not  arrive  till  too 
late,  and  returned  home  without  attempting  a  landing. 
— The  Mountain  party  always  difgraced  their  fucceflfes 
by  dreadful  cruelties.   Humanity  is  fhocked,  and  hifto-^,'yei 
ry  would  almoft  ceafe  to  obtain  credit,  were  we  to  ftatetl 
in  detail  the  unrelenting  cruelties  which  were  exercifed  ^^^i"  I 
againft  the  uufortunate  royalifts,  chiefly  by  Carrier,  a 
deputy  from  the  convention,  fent  into  this  quarter  with 
xmlimited  powers.   Multitudes  of  prifoners  were  crowd- 
ed on  board  veflels  in  the  Loire,  after  which  the  velfels 
were  funk.   No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared  ;  and  thefe  exe- 
cutions were  performed  with  every  circumftance  of  wan- 
ton barbarity  and  infult.  . 

On  the  fide  of  the  Rhine  a  great  variety  of  events  pj.JJ| 
occurred  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  the  31 
Several  engagements  at  firft  took  place,  in  which  the  the  R 
French  were,  upon  the  whole,  fuccefsful.  In  Septem- 
ber, however,  Landau  was  invefted  by  the  combined 
powers  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  make  every  poffible  ef- 
foit  to  drive  the  French  from  the  ftrong  lines  of  Weif- 
fembourg,  on  the  river  Laiiter.  On  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  Auftrian  general  Wurmfer  made  a  grand 
attack  "upon  thefe  lines.  The  French  fay  that  their 
generals  betrayed  them,  and  fuffered  the  lines  to  be  ta- 
ken almoft  without  reliftance.  The  general  of  the  al- 
lies ■confefled  that  the  lines  might  have  held  out  for 
feveral  days.  The  French  retreated  to  Hagenau,  from 
w^hich  they  were  driven  on  the  1 8th  ;  and  fuffered  two 
other  defeats  on  the  25th  and  27th,"  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Stralbourg  now  fent  a  private  deputa- 
tion to  general  W urmier,  offering  to  furrender  the 
town,  to  be  preferved  as  a  dcpofit  to  be  reftored  to 
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Louis  XVII.  General  Wurmfer  refufed  to  accept  of 
"'it  upon  thefe  terms,  infifting  upon  an  abfolutc  furren- 
der  to  his  Imperial  Majefty.  In  confeqaence  of  the 
delay  occafioned  by  difagrcement,  the  negociation  was 
difcovered,  and  the  citizens  of  Strafbourg  engaged  in 
the  plot  were;feized  by  St  Juft  and  Lebas,  commifiion- 
ers  from  the  ^convention,  and  brought  to  the  fcaffold. 
Prodigious  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French  to 
recover  their  ground  in  this  quarter.  General  Irem- 
bert  was  (hot  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  9th  of 
November,  upoji  a  charge,  probably  ill-founded,  of 
treachery  in  the  affair  of  the  lines  of  WeifTembourg, 
On  the  14th,  however,  Fort  Louis  was  taken  by  the 
allies,  not  without  fufpicion  of  treachery  in  the  gover- 
nor. But  here  the  fuccefs  of  general  Wurmfer  might 
be  faid  to  terminate.  On  the  21ft  the  republican  ar- 
my drove  back  the  Auftrians,  and  penetrated  almoft  to 
Hagenau,  An  army  from  the  Mofelle  now  advanced 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  On  the 
1  7th  the  Pruffians  were  defeated  near  Sarhruck.  Next 
day  their  camp  at  Bliefcaftel  was  ftormed,  and  the 
ch  French  advanced  to  Deux  Fonts.  On  the  29th  and 
30th  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  in  two 
'"violent  attacks  made  on  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  near 
Lautcrn.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the  French  had 
Gome  into  the  field  with  a  determination  to  conquer 
whatever  it  might  coft.  Every  day  was  a  day  of  battle, 
and  torrents  of  blood  were  fhed  on  both  fides.  The 
allies  had  the  advantage  of  poflefling  the  ground,  which, 
in  that  quarter,  at  fuch  a  late  feafon  of  the  year,  is  very 
ftrong  on  account  of  its  inequalities  and  morafles.  In 
military  fltill,  the  French  officers  and  thofe  of  the  allies 
were  perhaps  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  army  was 
by  far  the  molt  numerous ;  and  although  not  a  match 
in  point  of  difcipline,  yet  it  derived  no  fmall  fuperiority 
from  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  troops  were  ani- 
mated.  On  the  8th  of  December,  under  the  command 
.  f  general  Pichegru,  the  French  carried  the  redoubts 
which  covered  Hagenau  by  means  of  the  bayonet. 

I'his  modern  inftrument  of  deftruCtion,  againll  which 
no  defenfive  weapon  is  employed,  is  always  moil  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  intrepid  ;  and  it  was  now  a 
(dreadful  engine  in  the  hands  of  French  enthufiafm. — 
The  fineft  troops  that  ever  Europe  produced  were  un- 
fjble  to  withftand  the  fury  of  the  republicans,  which 
feemed  only  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  multitude 
of  companions  that  they  lofl:.  On  the  2  2d  the  allies 
were  driven  with  immenfe  flaughter  from  Hagenau,  not- 
withftandlng  the  immenfe  works  they  had  thrown  up 
for  their  defence.  The  entrenchments  on  the  heights 
of  Reiflioffen,  Jauderfhoffen,  &C.  were  confidered  as 
more  impregnable  than  thofe  of  Jemappe.  They  were 
ftormed  by  the  army  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine, 
under  generals  Hoche  and  Pichegru.  On  the  23d  and 
24th,  Sie  allies  were  purfued  to  the  heights  of  Wrotte. 
On  the  26th,  the  entrenchments  there  were  forced  by 
the  bayonet,  after  a  defperate  conflict.  On  the  27th, 
the  republican  army  arrived  at  WeifTembourg  in  tri- 
umpii.  General  Wurmfer  retreated  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  haftily  fell  back  to  cover 
Mentz.  The  blockade  of  Landau,  which  had  lafted 
four  months,  w^s  raifed.  Fort  Louis  was  evjftuated 
by  the  allies,  and  Kalferflatern,  Germerflieim,  and 
Spires,  fubmitted  to  the  French. — During  this  laft 
nioiath  of  the  year  1793;  the  lofs  of  men  on  both  fides 
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in  this  quarter  was  immenfe,  and  unexampled  in  the  French 
hiftory  of  modern  war.    It  is  even  faid  that  it  might  ^^^'^^"^'""3 
amount  to  more  than  70,000  or  80,000  men.  ,  ^^'^'^  j 

Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  military  affairs  of  176 
the  republic  for  fome  time  paft.  Very  violent  efforts  Violent  ef- 
were  in  the  mean  time  made  at  Paris  by  the  new  admi- ^"^^^^  l^®" 
niftration,  eftablifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Jacobin  pa^j.y"'"'^"* 
club,  and  of  the  party  called  the  Mountain.  The  new 
republican  conftitution  had  been  prefented  to  the  people 
in  the  primary  affembhes,  and  accepted.  The  bufiuefs, 
therefore,  for  which  the  convention  was  called  toge- 
ther, that  of  forming  a  conftitution  for  France,  was 
at  an  end ;  and  it  was  propofed  that  they  fhould  dif- 
folve  themfelves,  and  order  a  new  legiflative  body  to  af- 
femble,  according  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by  that  con- 
ftitution. This  was,  no  doubt,  the  regular  mode  of 
procedure ;  but  the  ruling  party  confidered  it  as  hazar- 
dous to  convene  a  new  aftembly,  poflefling  only  limited 
powers,  in  the  prefent  dillra£led  ftate  of  the  country. 
It  was  indeed  obvious,  that  France  at  this  time  ftood  in 
need  of  a  diftatorfhip,  or  of  a  government  pofieffed  of 
more  ablblute  authority  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  one 
that  acts,  or  even  pretends  to  aft,  upon  the  moderate 
principles  of  freedom.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  convention  fliould  remain  undiffolved  till  the 
end  of  the  war ;  and  that  a  revolutionary  government, 
to  be  conduced  by  its  members,  ftiould  be  eftablilhed, 
with  uncontrouled  powers.  Committees  of  its  own 
body  were  felefted  for  the  purpofe  of  conducing  every 
department  of  bufinefs.  The  chief  of  thefe  commit- 
tees was  called  the  committee  of  public  fafety.  It  fuper- 
intended  all  the  reft,  and  gave  to  the  admlniftration  of 
France  all  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  which  have  been  ac- 
counted peculiar  to  a  military  government,  together 
with  a.  combination  of  flcill  and  energy  hitherto  un- 
known among  mankind.  A  correfpondence  was  kept 
up  with  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Commiffioners  from  the  convention  were  fent 
into  all  quarters,  with  unlimited  authority  over  every 
order  of  perfons.  Thus  a  government  poffeiTed  of  infi- 
nite vigilance,  and  more  abfolute  and  tyrannical  than 
that  of  any  fingle  defpot,  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  the 
whole  traniaftions  and  refources  of  the  ftate  were 
known  to  the  rulers.  On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  Bari-ere,  Prince  de- 
la  name  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  procured  feed  to  be- 
the  celebrated  decree  to  be  paffed  for  placing  the  whole '  '  ^  .'-^'^^ 
French  nation  in  a  Jiate  of  requ'ifition  for  the  public  £'gj._'^^^^''^"°'*°' 
vice.  "  From  this  moment  (fays  the  decree)  till  that 
when  all  enemies  fhall  have  been  driven  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  all  Frenchmen  fhall  be  in  perma- 
nent readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  army.  The  young 
men  fhall  march  to  the  combat ;  the  married  men  fliall 
forge  arms,  and  tranfport  the  provifions  ;  the  women 
fliall  make  tents  and  clothes,  and  attend  in  the  hofpi- 
tals  ;  the  children  fliall  make  lint  of  old  linen  ;  the  old 
men  fhall  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  to  the  public 
fquares,  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  pi  each 
hatred  againfl  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ;  the  cellars 
fliall  be  wafhed  to  procure  fakpetre  ;  the  faddle-horfes 
fhall  be  given  up  to  complete  the  cavalry  ;  the  unmar- 
ried citizens,  from  the  age  of  18  to  25,  fhaU  march 
firft,  and  none  fhall  fend  a  fubftitute  ;  every  battalion 
fhall  have  a  banner,  with  this  infcription,  T'he  French 
nation  rtfen  aga'mjl  tyrants,''''  The  decree  alfo  regulates 
the  mode  of  organizing  this  mafs.    A  decree  more  ty- 
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French  fannlcal  tlian  this  wa^s  never  made  by  an  eallern  defpot ; 
evo  ution,  when  it  was  firft  publifhed,  foreigners  were  at  a 
lofs  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  fublime  effort  of  a  power- 
ful government,  or  as  a  wild  projefl  which  could  pro- 
-duce  nothing  but  confufion.  The  effefts  of  it,  how- 
ever, have  been  truly  terrible.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned fome  of  them  in  the  bloody  contefl;  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  Rhine,  and  Europe  was  foon  deftined 
to  bear  witnefs  to  ftiH  more  extraordinary  events. 

In  the  end  of  July,  general  Cuftine  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  executed,  in  confequence  of  a  variety  of  ac- 
cufations  of  Infidelity  to  his  truft  and  difrefpedl  to  the 
convention.  The  queen  was  next  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  15th  of  OSto- 
Murder  of  ber.  The  charges  againft  her  were  very  various  ;  but 
the  queen,  j-^g  chief  tendency  of  them  was  to  prove  that  fhe  had 
always  been  hoftile  to  the  revolution,  and  had  excited 
all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the  court  againft 
it.  On  the  i6th  of  Oftober,  this  beautiful  woman, 
whom  fortune  once  placed  fo  high,  ended  her  days  on 
a  fcaffold,  after  a  mock  trial,  In  which  no  regard  was 
paid  cither  to  juftice  or  decency.  She  behaved  with 
much  dignity  and  compofure,  and  appeared  deeply  im- 
preffed  with  a  fenfe  of  religion.  The  members  of  the 
©f  the  headf  convention  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Girondift 
rondi^^''  P^*^^y^'  ^^"^  either  been  detained  In  prifon  fmce  the 
31ft  of  May,  or  feized  In  the  departments  to  which 
they  had  retired,  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  30th  of  OAober,  2  1  of  them  were  executed, 
viz.  Briffot,  Vergniaud,  Genfonne,  Duprat,  LehardI, 
Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Boileau,  Gardien,  Duchatel,  Sillery, 
Fauchet,  Dufriche,  Duperret,  La  Source,  Carra,  Beau- 
vais,  Mainville,  Antiboul,  VIgee,  and  I^acaze.  Seven- 
And  of  the  ^7"°"^  ^^^""^  ft^'^^  detained  In  confinement.  The  duke 
Duke  of  of  Orleans  was  afterwards  condemned,  on  a  charge  of 
having  afplred  to  the  foverelgnty  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.  His  execution  gave  fatisfaftion  to  all 
parties.  His  vote  for  the  punifhment  of  death  upon 
the  trial  of  the  late  king  had  done  him  little  honour 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mountain,  and  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  executions  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  particularly 
of  priefts  and  nobles,  became  now  fo  common,  that  it 
L'^^ommon  ^^"^'^         ^'^^^     attempt  to  give  any  detail  of  them. 
■  "  Every  perfon  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  courfe.    The  Jacobins 
feemed  infatiable  in  their  thirft  after  blood,  and  the 
people  at  large  appeared  to  regard  their  conduft  with 
ig^     unaccountable  Indifference. 
Anew  table    When  the  human  mind  Is  once  roufed,  Its  aftivlty 
of  weights  extends  to  every  objed.    At  this  time  a  new  table  of 
nleafures    weights  and  meafures  was  eftabliflied  by  the  conven- 
«ftablilhed.  tio">  ^"  which  the  decimal  arithmetic  alone  is  employ- 
ed.   The  court  of  Spain  had  the  liberality,  notwlth- 
ftanding  the  war,  to  fuffer  M.  Mechain  to  proceed  In 
his  operations  for  meafuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  that  country.    He  carried  on  his  feries  of  triangles 
from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan  ;  and  from  this  place  the 
menfuration  was  continued  to  Paris.    M.  de  Lambre, 
and  his  pupil  M.  le  Francois,  alfo  meafured  a  degree  of 
latitude  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.    In  aU,  12 
degrees  of  the  meridian  were  meafured  ;  of  which  the 
mean  Is  57027  tolfes,  and  by  this  the  unlverfal  ftandard 
of  meafure  Is  calculated.    M.  M.  de  Borde  and  Caffini 
determined  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  fwings  fe- 
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conds,  in  vacuo  and  In  a  mean  temperature  at  Paris,  to 
be  3  feet  and  8,06  lines.    M.  M.  Lavoifier  and  Hauy  '^^'^^ 
found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  diftilled  water  at  the  free-  ' 
zing  point  weighs  in  vacuo  70  pounds  and  60  gros 
French  weight.  We  fhall  infert  a  table  of  the  meafures 
and  weights  now  eftabliftied. 

Long  Meafure, 
Metres.  French  Toifes. 

10,000,000  =r  a  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian which  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  new 
meafure  is  founded 
100,000  =  an  hundredth  part  of  a 
quadrant,  ordecimal  de- 
gree of  the  meridian 
1000  =  a  milliare,  or  mile 
100  =  a  ftadiuml  Agrarian 
1  o  =  a  perch    _J  meafure, 

Feet.  Inch.  Lines. 
1  =:  a  metre,  or  reftUIneal 
unit 

rg-  or  O.  I  =z  a  decimetre^  or  palm 
T^-^  or  0.01  =  a  centremetre,  or  dl- 
git 

Tso-^  or  0.001  =:  a  millemetre 

Superjicial  Meafure. 

Sq.  Metres. 

ic,ooo  =  an  are,  or  fuperficial  unit,  being 
a  fquare  the  fide  of  which  is  100 
metres  In  length 
1000  —  a  declare,  or  tenth  of  an  are  ;  a 
fuperficies  an  hundred  metres 
long,  and  ten  broad 
100  =  a  centiare 

Meafures  of  Capacity. 
Cub.  decimetres  Paris  Pintt. 


-  513243^ 


-  51324 
513 
|5i-3243 
I  5-13243 


11.44 
8.344 

4-434 
•443 

Sq.  Feet. 


94831 


9483.1 
948.31 


1000 

=  the  cubic  metre,  or  cade 

or  tun 

100 

=:  ded'icade,  oxfetier 

105^ 

IOt 

10 

==  centicade,  or  bufhel 

I 

=  cubic  decimetre,  or  pint 

78.9 
7.89 
.789 

.0789 


French  Pounds, 


n  I   J  •    ,  Weights 
Cub.  decimetres 

of  <water. 

1000  =  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre,  or 
cade  of  water,  is  called  a  bar  or 
millier  -  -  -  2044.4 

100  =  tV  of  a  bar,  or  decibar,  or  quintal  204.44 
10  ~        of  a  bar,  or  centibar,  or  ^^fc<j/  20.444 
lb,  oz.  gros.  grains, 

I  =  the  weight  of  a  cu- 
bic decimetre  of  wa- , 
ter  is  called  a  grave, 
or  pound 

To  of  a  grave,  or 
decigrave,  or  ounce 
o{  a  grave,  or 
centlgrave,  or  dram 
the  weight  of  a  cu- 
bic centimetre  of  wa- 
ter, is  named  a  ^ra- 
vet,  or  maille 
.0001  =  decigravet,  ©r  grain 
.00001  =  centigravet 
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2 

8 

5 

49 

0 

3 

2 

12.1 

0 

0 

2 

44.41 

i,O0I 


o  o 
o  o 
o  o 


18.841 
1.8841 
0.18841 
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ench  A  piece  of  filver  coin  weighing  a  eenttgravei  and  a 
\miQn,ff(inc  of  filver,  according  to  the  former  ftandard  will  be 
■worth  40  fols  I  of  deniers.  The  mi//iare,  or  thou- 
sand metresy  is  fubftituted  for  the  mile  ;  and  the  arey 
-for  the  arpent  in  land-tneafure.  The  latter  two  are 
-to  each  other  as  49  to  25.  The  aftronomical  circles 
•with  which  M.  M.  de  Borda  and  Cafiini  made  the  obfer- 
•vations,  are  divided  according  to  this  plan.  The  qua- 
•drant  contains  100  degi^es,  and  each  degree  100  mi- 
nutes. Hence  the  minute  of  a  great  circle  on  our 
t^lobe  is  equal  to  a  mill'iarey  or  new  French  mile.  If, 
for  the  reduftion  of  -this  meafure,  -Ove  eftimate  the 
Paris  toife,  according  to  the  comparifon  made  with 
the  ftandard  kejit  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, at  6.3925  Englifh  feet,  the  mi/Hare  or  minute  will 
be  equal  to  I093.6'33  yards,  and  the  wf/r^  3.280899 
feet. 

.  At  tile  faftie  period  a  new  kalendar  was  formed. — 
By  it  the  year  is  made  to  begin  with  the  autumnal 
'  equinox,  and  is  divided  into  12  months.  Thefe  are 
'called  Vindemaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivos,  Ventos, 
Pluvios,  Germinal,  Frorial,  Praireal,  Meffidor,  Fervi- 
'^or,  and  Fruftid*^-.  The  months  confill  of  30  days 
'each,  and  are  divided  into  tlu-ee  decades.  The  da^'s  of 
•each  decade  are  known  by  the  names  of  Primidi,  Duo- 
*>di,  Tridi,  &c.  to  Decadi ;  and  the  day  of  reft  is  ap- 
■pointed  for  every  tenth  day,  inftead  of  the  feventh. 
The  day  (which  begins  at  midnight)  is  diilributed  into 
tew  parts,  and  thefe  are  decimally  divided  and  fubdivid- 
ed.  Five  fupernumerary  days  are  added  every  year 
after  the  30th  of  Fruftidor.  To  thefe  is  given  the  ab- 
furd  appellation  of  Sans  CuUottldesy  a  word  borrowed 
from  a  term  of  reproach  (fans  cullotte),  which  had  of- 
ten been  bellowed  on  the  republican  party  from  the 
ineannefs  of  their  rank  and  fortune  ;  but  which  that 
party  now  attempted  to  render  honourable  and  popu- 
lar. The  childifti  folly  of  this  innovation  has  ftruck 
every  perfon  with  furprize,  as  it  can  ferve  no  good  pur- 
pofe  whatever.  It  is  a  wonderful  inftance  of  the  way- 
wardnefs  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  occupy  itfelf 
one  moment  with  deeds  of  favage  barbarity,  and  the 
next  with  a  matter  fo  unimportant  as  the  artificial  di- 
vlfion  of  time. 

The  religion  of  France  had  been  gradually  lofing  its 
influence  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  Gobet  bifhop  " 
of  Paris,  along  with  a  great  multiuide  of  other  eccle- 
liaftics,  came  into  the  hall  of  the  convention,  andfolemn- 
ly  refigned  their  functions  and  renounced  the  Chriftian 
religion.  All  the  clergymen,  whether  Proteftant  or  Ca- 
tholic, that  were  members  of  the  convention,  followed 
this  example,  excepting  only  Gregoire,  whom  we  for- 
merly mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  the  firft  priefts 
that  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General.  He  had  the  courage  to  profefs  himfelf 
a  Chriftian,  although  he  faid  that  the  emoluments  of  his 
bifliopric  were  at  the  fervice  of  the  republic.  With  the 
acclamations  of  the  convention,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
cnly  French  deities  hereafter  ftiould  be  Liberty,  Equali- 
ty, Reafon,  &c.  and  they  would  feem  to  have  confc- 
crated  thefe  as  a  kind  of  new  obje<3;s  of  worfliip. — 
What  political  purpofe  the  leaders  in  the  convention  in- 
tended to  ferve  by  this  proceeding  does  ,not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  their  objeA  was  to  render  the 
French  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  fo  completely 
new,  that  it  Ihould  never  be  in  their  power  to  return  to 
the  ftate  from  which  they  had  jult  emerged,  or  to  unite 
V0L.XVL  Parti, 
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in  intercourfe  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.    The  French 
populace,  however,  could  not  at  once  relinquiili  gn- ^^^°^^'*'*'*» 
tirely  the  religion  of  their  fathers.    The  Commune  of  _j 
Paris  ordered  the  churches  to  be  fiiut  up,  but  the  Con- 
vention found  it  necelTary  to  annul  this  order  ;  and  Robe* 
fpierre  gained  no  fmall  degree  of  popularity  by  fup- 
pojting  the  liberty  of  religious  wojAip  on  this  occa- 
lion.    Hebert  and  Fabre  d' Eglantine,  who  led  the  op- 
pofite  party,  haftened  their  own  fall  by  this  ill-judged 
contempt  of  popular  opinion.  jgg 
For,  now  that  the  republic  faw  itfelf  fuccefsful  in  Quarrels 
all  quarters,  when  the  Mountain  party  and  the  Jacobins  between 
had  no  rival  at  home,  and  accoimtcd  themfelves  in  no^|^5 
immediate  danger  from  abroad,  they  began  to  fplit  i"to  jj^j-^i^-^jj^ 
factions,  and  the  fierceft  jealoufies  arofe.    The  Jacobin 
Club  was  the  ufual  place  in  which  their  coutetts  were 
carried  on  ;  and  at  this  time  Robefpierre  a£ted  the  part 
of  a  mediator  between  all  parties.    He  attempted  with 
great  art  to  turn  their  attention  from  private  animofities 
to  public  affairs.    He  fpread  a  report  that  an  invafion 
of  Great  Britain  was  fpeedily  to  take  place.   He  there- 
fore propofed  that  the  Jacobin  Club  fliould  fet  themfelves 
to  work  to  difcover  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution  and  government.    They  did  fo  :  They 
made  fpeeches,  and  wrote  effays  without  number.  And 
in  this  way  was  the  moft  fierce  and  turbulent  band  of 
men  that  ever  perhaps  exifted  in  any  country  occupied 
and  amufed  for  a  very  confiderable  time.    What  is  no 
lefs  fingular,  a  great  number  of  Britifli  fubjefts  favour- 
ed the  plans  of  thefe  reforming  Atheifts,  and,  under 
the  fpecious  appellation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People^ 
afted  in  concert  with  the  French  Jacobins. 

The  winter  paffed  away  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  and  no  ^  provi- 
military  enterprife  was  undertaken  either  by  the  aUiesfional  ac- 
or  by  the  French.    On  the  ift  of  February,  Barrere '^"owledgc- 
afferted  in  the  Convention  that  the  confederate  powers  e°^b 
were  willing  provlftonally  to  acknowledge  the  French jj^  by  the 
republic,  to  confent  to  a  ceffation  o^  hoftilities  for  twa  allies  re- 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  lafting  peace  fliould  be  ra-j^'^^'i  I'T 
tiffed  by  the  French  people.    But  this  propofal  the  J^^^'^""^^"' 
Convention  declared  itfelf  determined  to  rejeft,  as  af- 
fording to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  means  of 
undermining  their  new  government.    In  the  mean  time,  yj 
the  revolutionary  government  was  gradually  becoming  ftate  of  the 
~  more  vigorous.    Thirty  committees  of  the  Convention  revolution- 
managed  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  without  flia-  ^''7  govern, 
ring  ^ much  of  the  direft  executive  government,  which 
refted  in  the  committee  of  public  fafety.    Thefe  diffe- 
rent committees  were  engaged  in  the  utmoft  variety  of 
objeds.    The  ruling  party  had  no  competitors  for 
power.    Without  confufion  or  oppofition,  therefore, 
the  moft  extenfive  plans  were  rapidly  carried  into  effeft. 
The  Convention  was  little  more  than  a  court  in  which 
every  projeft  was  folemnly  regiftcred.    In  the  fame  fef- 
fion  30  decrees  would  fometimes  be  paffed  upon  objefts 
the  moft  widely  different.    The  finances  were  under  Mana<»e- 
one  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cambon.—  ment  of 
This  committee  found  refources  for  the  moft  lavifh  ex-  finan- 
penditure.     Hie   affignats  were  received  as.  "^oney 
throughout  the  ftate  ;  and  thus  a  paper  mill  was  faid  to  fources  of 
have  become  more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold.  Their  the  nation, 
credit  was  fupported  by  an  arbitrary  law  regulating  the 
maximum  ox  higheft  price  of  all  provifions,  and  by  the 
immenfe  mafs  of  wealth  which  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Convention  by  feizing  the  church  lands,  and  by 
confifcating  the  property  of  royalifts,  emigrants,  and 
B  b  perfons 
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French   p^rfons  coiidemned  by  the  revolutioniry  tribunal. 

unequally  had  property  been  divided  under  the  ancient 
government,  that  by  means  of  thefe  confifcations  about 
feven-tenths  oi:"  the  national  territory  was  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  To  this  was  added  the 
plunder  of  the  churches,  confiding  of  gold  and  filvcr 
faints,  and  utenfils  employed  in  divine  worfhip,  along 
with  other  articles  of  lefs  value  ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  innumerable  church  bells,  which  were  re- 
f  arded  as  fufficient  for  the  manufafture  of  15,000  pieces 
of  cannon,  Thefe  refources  formed  amafs  of  property 
luch  as  never  was  pofiefTed  by  any  government. 

Other  committees  were  engaged  in  very  different  ob- 
jefls.    Highways  were  conftrufied,  and  canals  planned 
and  cut  throughout  the  country.     Immenfe  manufafto- 
Ties  of  arms  were  everywhere  eftablifhed.    At  Paris 
alone  uoo  muflcets  were  daily  fabricated,  and  :oo 
pieces  of  cannon  caft  every  month.    Public  fchools 
were  affiduoufly  inftituted,  and  the  French  language 
taught  in  its  purity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine. 
The  French  Convention  poffeffed  immenfe  refources, 
and  they  did  not  hefitate  to  lavifli  them  upon  their 
fchemes.    Every  fcience  and  every  art  was  called  upon 
for  aid,  and  the  moft  accomplifhed  men  in  every  pro- 
feflion  were  employed  in  giving  fplendour  to  their  coun- 
try.   The  chemifts,  in  particular,  gave  eiTential  aid  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  fupplied  materials  for  the 
manijifafture  of  gun-powder  ;  and  in  return  for  their 
fervlces,  Lavoilier,  the  grcateft  of  them,  fuffered  death 
by  a  moft  iniquitous  fentence.  Not  fewer  than  200  new 
dramatic  performances  were  produced  in  lefs  than  two 
years  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  attach  the  people  to 
the  prefent  order  of  things.    The  vigour  with  which 
the  committees  of  fubfiftence  exerted  themfelves  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  remarked.    As  all  Europe  was  at  war 
with  France,  and  as  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  tlie 
three  maritime  powers,  were  engaged  in  the  conteft,  it 
liad  been  thought  not  impoffible  to  reduce  France  to 
great  diftrefs  by  famine,  efpeclally  as  it  was  imagined 
that  the  country  had  not  refources  to  fupply  its  immenfe 
population.    But  the  prefent  leaders  of  that  coimtiy 
aAed  with  the  policy  of  a  beiieged  garrifon.  They 
feized  upon  the  whole  provifions  in  the  country,  and 
carried  them  to  public  granaries.    They  regiilered  the 
cattle,  and  made  their  owners  refponfible  for  them. — 
They  provided  the  armies  abundantly,  and,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  accurately  mimbered,  they  dealt  out  in  every 
diftrift,  on  Rated  occafions,  what  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fery  for  fubfiltence,  and  no  more.    To  all  this  the  peo- 
ple fubmittcd  'f  and  indeed,  throughoi>t  the  whole  of 
the  mixed  fcenes  of  this  revolution,  the  calm  judgment 
of  the  hlftorian  is  not  a  little  perplexed.    Wjs  cannot 
avoid  admiring  the  patience  with  which  the  people  at 
Urge  endured  every  hard  (hip  that  was  reprefented  a* 
wecelfary  to  the  common  caufc,  and  the  enthufiaftic 
energy  with  which  tbey  lavifhed  their  blood  in  defence 
©f  the  independence  of  their  country.    At  the  fame 
time,  we  muft  regard  with  indignation  a«d  difguft^  the 
worthlefs  intrigues  by  means  of  which  the  fangitinary 
faftions  in  the  Convention  and  the  capita  alternately 
maflacred  each  other. 

During  the  winter  the  diflenfions  of  the  Jacobins 
ftill  increafed.  They  were  divided  Tnto  two  clubs,  of 
which  the  new  one  affembled  at  a  hall  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Corddkrs.   The  kadecs  of  it  were  He- 
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So  bert,  Ronfm,  Vincent,  ^nd  other* ;  but  the  old  /ociety  Vn^e 
retained  its  afcendency,  and  Robefpierre  was  now  4c- 
cidedly  its  leader.  This  extraordinary  man  had  grada- 
ally  accumulated  in  his  own  perfon  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  direftlon  of  the  government.  As  the 
committees  were  above  the  Convention,  which  was  be- 
come Httle  more  than  a  filent  court  of  record,  fo  the 
committee  of  public  fafety  was  above  the  other  commit- 
tees. Robefpierre  was  the  leader  of  this  ruling  com- 
mittee. Barrere,  St  Juft,  Couthon,  and  others  of  its 
members,  only  afted  a  fecondary  part.  They  laboured 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  but  the  radical  power  wa$ 
with  Robefpierre.  He  furrounded  the  members  of  the 
Convention  with  fpies.  He  was  jealous  and  implacable, 
and  fet  no  bounds  to  the  fhedding  of  blood.  On  the 
25th  of  March  he  brought  to  trial  the  following  adtivc 
Jacobins,  who  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
following  day :  Hebert,  Ronfm,  Momoro,  Vincent, 
t)u  Croquet,  Kocq,  Col.  Laumur,  M.  M.  Bourgeois, 
Mazuel,  La  Boureau,  Ancard,  Le  Clerc,  Proly,  Def- 
fieux,  Anacharfis  Cloots,  Pereira,  Florent  Armand, 
Defcombes,  and  Dcbuifou.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  00 
the  2d  of  April  he  brought  to  trial  nine  of  thofe  who 
had  once  been  his  moll  vigorous  affociates,  Danton,, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Bazire,  Chabot,  Philippeaux,  Ca- 
mille  DefmouHns,  Lacroix,  Delaunay  d' Angers,  He- 
rault  de  Sechelles,  who,  along  with  VVeftert^ian,  were 
executed  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 

Still,  however,  the  preparations  for  the  enfuing 
campaign  were  proceeding  with  unabated  vigour.  The 
committee  for  military  affairs,  at  the  head  of  which  < 
were  Carnot,  La  Fitte,  d'Anifli,  and  others,  was  bufy  1794 
in  arranging  along  the  frontiers  the  immenfe  force  vi'hich  p''"^ 
the  requifiti.on  had  called  forth.  Plans  of  attack  and 
defence  were  made  out  by  this  committee ;  and  when  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  of  pivblic  fafety  they  were  fent 
to  the  generals  to  be  executed.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
allies  were  making  powerful  preparations  for  another 
attempt  to  fubjugate  France.  The  Emperor  himfelf 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  the  Nether- 
lands.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  faid  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Auftrias  Colonel  Mack.  Weft  Flanders 
was  to-  be  protected  by  a  ftrong  body  of  men  ;  the 
main  army  was  ta  penetrate  to  Landrecies,  and  getting 
within  the  line  of  French  frontier  towns,  it  was  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  interior  by  covering  the  country  froms 
Maubeuge  to  the  fea.  The  plan  was  lo/ti.  It  belongs 
to  military  men  to  judge  whether  this  was  not  its  only 
merit.  When  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution,  the 
allies  muft  have  been  ill  informed  of  the  immenfe  force 
which  the  French  were  collecting  againll  themk  Evea 
the  town  of  Lifle  alone,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
a  numerous  army  within  its  walls,  and  which  was  to  be 
left  in  their  rear,  ftiould  have  feeraed  an  infurmountable 
objection  to  the  plan. 

On  the  1 6th  of  April  the  Auftrian,  Britifh,  and  state  _ 
Dutch  armies  alTembled  on  the  heights  above  Cateau,  the  aJli 
and  were  reviewed  by  the  emperor.  On  the  following  af^mes 
day  they  advanced  in  eight  columns  agarnft  the  French, 
drove  in  tlteir  whole  polts,  and'  penetrated  beyond  Lan- 
drecies ;  which  place  tlie  French  attempted  to.  relieve, 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  allied  army  now  amounted 
to  187,000  men,  wha  were  difpofed  in  the  following 
manner;  15,000  I>utch  and  15,000  Auftrlans,  under 
ihe  prince  of  Orange  and  general  Latour,  formed  the 
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<th  fteft  of  l-antlrccics;  15,000  BritifK  Rjiii  I5,C®0  Auftri- 
ution  ans,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  and  general  Otto, 
encamped  towards  Cambray.  The  emperor  and  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  at  the  head  of  60,000  Auf. 
trians,  were  advanced  as  far  as  Guife;  12,000  Hefli- 
ans  and  Auftrians  under  general  Worms  were  ftation- 
ed  near  Douay  and  Bouchain  ;  Count  Kaunitz  with 
15,000  Auftrians  defended  the  Sambre  and  the  quar- 
ter near  Maubeuge  5  and,  laftly,  general  Clairfalt,  with 
40,000  Auftrians  and  Hanoverians,  protected  Flanders 
from  Tournay  to  the  fea  ;  60,000  Pruffians,  for  whom 
a  fubfidy  had  been  paid  by  Great  Britain,  were  expeft- 
cd  in  addition  to  thefe,  but  they  never  arrived. 

The  French  now  commeiiced  their  aftive  operations. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April  they  attacked 
the  duke  of  York  near  Cateau  in  great  force.  After 
a  fevere  confiift  they  were  repulfed,  and  their  general 
Chapuy  was  taken  prifoner.    At  the  fame  time  they 
attacked  the  troops  under  his  Imperial  majefty,  but 
were  there  alfo  repulfed  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  lofing  in 
all  57  pieces  of  cannon.    On  the  fame  day,  however, 
general  Pichegru  advanced  from  Lifle,   attacked  and 
defeated  general  Clairfalt,  took  32  pieces  of  cannon; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Warwick,  Menin,  and  Courtray,    On  the  29th  of 
.April,  the^arrifon  of  Landrecies  fiirrendered  to  the  al- 
lies,"   When  this  event  was  known  in  the  convention, 
.  it  excited  a  confiderable  degree  of  alarm.    It  was,  how- 
ever, the  laft  effectual  piece  of  fuccefs  enjoyed  by  the 
allies  during  this  difaftrous  campaign.    General  Clair- 
falt w^as  again  completely  defeated  by  Pichegru  in  a 
general  engagement ;  and  it  was  found  neceffaiy  to 
fend  the  duke  of  York  to  his  affiftance.    This  move- 
ment was  no  doubt  unavoidable ;  but  the  effed  of  it 
was,  that  it  fplit  down  the  allied  army  into  a  variety 
of  portions,  capable  of  carrying  on  a  defultory  war- 
fare,  but  unfit  for  the  vigorous  pbjefts  of  conqueft. 
On  the  loth  the  duke  of  York  was  attacked  near 
Tournay  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repulfed  ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  join  Clairfalt,  upon  whofe  de- 
ftniftion  the  French  were  chiefly  bent  :    for  at  the 
^  fame  time  that  the  duke  of  York  was  occupied  by  the 
attack  upon  himfelf,  Pichegru  fell  upon  Clairfalt  with 
.    fuch  irrefiftible  impetuofity,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  in  confufion,  and  a  part  of  his  army  appears  to 
have  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges.    While  Pi- 
chegru was  thus  advancing  fuccefsfuUy  in  Weft  Flan- 
ders, general  jourdan  advanced  in  Eaft  Flanders  from 
Maubeuge,   crofted  the  Sambre,  and  forced  general 
Kaunitz  to  retreat.    On  the  1 8th,  however,  general 
Kaunitz  fucceedfed  in  repulfing  the  enemy  in  his  turn, 
and  they  re-crofled  the  Sanribre  with  confiderable  lofs. 

The  allies  now  found  that  no  progrefs  could  be  made 
iu  France  while  general  Pichegru  was  advancing  fuccefs- 
fully  and  occupying  Weft  Flanders  in  their  rear.  The 
«mperor,  therefore,  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay,  and  refolved 
to  make  a  grand  effort  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Courtray  and  Lifle,  thus  to  prevent  complete- 
ly the  retreat  of  Pichegru.  On  the  night  of  the  1 6tli, 
the  army  moved  forwards  in  fcve  columns  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Clairfalt  was  at  the  fame  time  direfttd.  to  crofs 
the  Lys,  to  effeft  a  general  junftion,  if  poffible,  and 
complete  the  plan.  The  attempt  during  that  evening 
ifiemed  to  promife  fuccefs  j  but,  in  the  courfe  of  next 
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udy,  the  dlviiion  under  the  duke  of  York  was  over-  Fi'ench 
powered  by  numbers  and  defeated.    The  progrefs  of 
the  reft  of  the  columns  was  ftopped,   and  Clairfait ,  j 
completely  defeated.     In  the  confufion  of  the  day,  ' 
when  attempting  to  rally  the  different  parts  of  the  di- 
vifion  which  he  commanded,  the  duke  of  York  was  fe- 
parated  from  his  own  troops  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  only  efcaped  being  made  prifoner  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe.    The  plan  of  the  allies  being 
thus  fruftrated,  their  army  withdrew  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tournay. 

Pichegru  fpeedily  attempted  to  retaliate  againft  the 
allies.    On  the  2  2d  of  May  he  brought  down  at  day 
break  his  whole  force  againft  them.    The  attack  was 
commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  all  the  ad* 
vaHced  pofts  were  forced.    The  engagement  foon  be- 
came general;  the  attacks  were  repeatedly  renewed 
on  both  fides ;  the  whole  day  was  fpent  in  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  obftinate  battles.    All  that  military  flflll  could 
do  was  performed  on  both  fides.     The  French  and 
the  allied  foldiers  fought  with  equal  courage  and 
equal  difciphne.    At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
French  at  laft  reluftantly  withdrew  from  the  attack. 
The  day  on  which  a  vanquiftied  enemy  flies  from  the 
field  is  not  always  that  on  which  the  victory  is  won. 
In  this  engagement  the  French  were  unfuccefsful  in 
their  immediate  obje6r;  but  the  weight  of  their  fire, 
their  fteady  difcipline,  and  their  violeiat  obttinacy  of 
attack,  raifed  their  military  character  high  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  allied  army. 
It  was  foon  perceived,  that  in  addition  to  thefe  they 
pofteffed  other  advantages.    Their  numbers  were  im- 
menfe ;   they  implicitly  obeyed  their  generals ;  who, 
being  men  newly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubaJtems, 
as  implicitly  fubmitted  to  the  dire«fiion3  of  the  com- 
mitte  of  public  fafety.    A  combination  of  efforts  was 
thus  produced  whofe  operation  was  not  retarded  by 
divided  counfels.    On  the  other  fide,  the  numbers  of 
the  allies  were  daily  declining  ;  their  leaders  were  in- 
dependent princes  or  powerful  men,  whofe  fentiments 
and  interefts  were  often  very  hoftlle  to  each  other,  and 
their  exertions  were  confequently  difunited. 

On  the  24th  the  French  again  croffed  the  Sambre, 
but  were  driven  back  with  much  lofs.  On  the  27th 
an^  attempt  was  made  to  befiege  Charleroi,  but  the 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  3d  of  June  compelled  them  to 
raife  the  fiege.  On  the  1 2th  a  fimilar  attempt  was  jor 
made,  and  they,  were  again  repulfed.  In  Weft  Flan- He  lay» 
ders,  however,  Pichegru  was  fufficlently  ftrong  to  com-Hege  to 
mence  the  fiege  of  Ypres.  He  was  foon  attacked  by  ^f^^* 
general  Clairfait  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it,  but 
without  fuccefs. — Ypres  was  garrifoned  by  7000  men  ; 
reinforcements  were  therefore  daily  fent  from  the  grand 
army  to  Clairfait  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it.  It  is 
unneceffary  to.,  mention  the  bloody  contefts  in  which 
that  unfortunate  general  was  daily  engaged  with  the 
French  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  were  uni- 
formly unfuccefsful,  and  were  the  means  of  wafting, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  armies  o£  the  aUies.  Ypres  held 
out  till  the  17th  of  June,  when  it  capitulated:  and  fuch 
was  the  difciphne  of  the  French  army  at  this  time,  that 
no  notice  could  be  obtained,  for  feveral  days,  of  that 
event.  In  confequence  of  it  and  of  other  events,  the 
duke  of  York  found  it  nectffary  to  retreat  to  Oude- 
narde  j  for  Jourdan,  after  ftorming  the  Auftrian  camp 
B  b  2  of 
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Fremh  ©f  Betlgnies,  now  advanced  with  fach  ftrength.  upon 
Revolution,  J  jjj       ggfj.  ^[^^^       immediate  fall  was  fear- 

^_  ed.    As  this  would  have  enabled  the  two  French  ar- 

ip7      mies  to  encircle  the  whole  of  Flanders,  the  prince  of 
Charlerol   Cobourg  advanced  to  its  relief.  •  Charleroi  fiirrendered 
e'^'^^dTh      difcretion  on  the  25th.    This  circumflance  was  not 
Auftriane   ^"0'^^'"  ^7       prince  of  Cobourg  when  he  advanced' on 
acfcated.    the  26th  to  attack 'm  their  entrenchments  the  army  tliat 
covered  the  fiege  near  Fleilrus  :  but  the  covering  army 
being  by  this  time  reinforced  by  the  acceffion  of  the 
befieging  army,  the  allies  were  repulfed.    Jourdan  then 
drew  Ills  men  out  of  their  entrenchments ;  and,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  Auftrians.    He  was  three  times  re- 
pulfed, but  was  at  laft  fuccef&ful':  the  hjfs  of  the  van- 
quifhed  army  is  faid  to  have  been  prodigious  ;  but  no 
regular  accounts  of  it  have  been  publifhed.  The  French 
unqueftlonably  exaggerated  their  own  fucccfs,  when. 
198      they  faid  that  It  amounted  to  15,000  men. 
Further        The  allies  now  retreated  in  all  quarters.  NIeupoit, 
th^Frefich  ^'"^  Bruges,  were  taken ;  and  Tournay,  Mons, 

in  Flanders  Oudenarde,  and  iiruffels,  opened  their  gates.  At  this 
laft  place  the  French  armies  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Flan- 
ders united.  Landrecies,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  'and 
Quefnoy,  were  fruitlefely  left  with  garrifoHs  in.  them. 
The  allied  troops,  evacuating  Namur,  formed  a  line 
from  Antwerp  to  Liege  to  protect,  the  country  behind. 
The  French  advanced  in  fuU  force,  and  attacked  ge- 
neral Clairfalt,  cut  to  pieces  half  the  troops  that 
now  remained  under  him,  and  broke  the  line.  The  a!* 
lies  retreated  before  thera.  The  dtike  of  York  was  joined  - 
by  fome  troops  under  the  earl  of  Moira  that  with  mucki 
difficulty  had  made  their  way  to  him  from  Oftend  ;  and 
with  thefe  and  the  Dutch  troops  he  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergen-op-zoom  and-  Bredi-  for  the 
proteftlon  of  Holland.  The  prince  of  Cobourg  eva- 
cuated Liege,  croffed  the  Maefe^  and  placed  a  garri-* 
fon  in  Maeftrioht.  Hfe  foon,  however,  fent  back  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tougres ;  for 
here,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Europe,  the  French 
armies  made  a  voluntary  paufe  In  their  career  of  vic- 
tory, and  ceafed  to  purfue  their  retiring  foes.  Sluys 
in  Dutch  Flanders  was  the  only  foreign  poft  that  they 
continued  to  attack^  and  it  furrendered  r»fter  a  fiege  of 
J  99      «i  days. 

And  on  the  On  the  Rhme  the  war  was  equally  fuccef^ul  on  the 
Rhine.  part  bf  the  French.  On  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of 
July,  repeated  engagements  were  fought ;  in  which  the 
French  enjoyed  their  ufual  fuccefs.  They  had  nume- 
rous armies  in  every  quarter..  Their  mode  of  fighting 
was  to  make  full  preparation  for  aecompllfhing  their 
objedl,  and  to  fight  In  great  bodies  day  after  day  till  It 
was  obtained.  The  Palatinate  wa&  thus  over-run,  and 
Treves  taken,  by  general  MIchaud.  Flanders  and  the 
Palatinate  have  always  been  accounted  the  granaries  of 
Germany ;  and  both  of  them,  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  harveft,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
During  the  courfe  of  this  fummer  Corfica  was  fub- 
fubduedby  Jued  by  Great  Britain ;.  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
Bn-  WT-gfl.  India  Iflands,  excepting  a  part  of  Gaadaulope, 
yielded  to  the  Brltlfh  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jarvis.  On  the  firft  of  June 
the  Britlfli  fteet,  under  the  command  of  earl  Howe, 
gained  a  moft  fplendid  vlftory  over  the  French  fleet  to 
the  weftward  of  Ufllant.  The  French  committee  of 
fafety  were  known  to  have  purchafed  in  America  im- 
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menfe  quantities  of  grain  and  other  ftores. .  Thefe  were  ^reni 
embarked  on  board  i6o  fail  of  merchantmen,  convoyed  ^cvolut 
by  fix  fail  of  the  line.  .   Lord  Howe  failed  to  Intercept 
this  valuable  convoy.    The  French  fleet  failed  at  the  aoi 
fame  time  to  protect  It..    On  the  morning  of  the  aSth  Splendf 
of  May  the  fleets  came  in  fight  of  each  other.    '^^^  Br^ 
Britlfh  admiral  had  prevloufly  difpatched  fix  fliips  ofji^g^^^ 
the  line  under  admiral   Montague  to  intercept  thederLoi 
French  convoy,  while  he  fhould  engage  and  detain  the  Howe, 
grand  fleet.    The  French  difpatched  eight,  fall  to  de- 
feat this  attempt..    In  the  courfe  of  the  29th  Lord 
Howe  got  to  windward  of  the  French  fleet.  His 
force  was  25,  and, theirs  was  26,  fail  of  the  line.  The 
following,  day  he  bore  d6wn  upon  them,  and  broke 
their  line.    The  engagement  was  one  of  the  fcvereli' 
ever  foughti    Tlie  French  admiral,  In  lefs  than  an  hour 
after  the  clofe  aftion  commenced  in  the  centre,  crouded 
off  with  12  of  his  flilps..    The  Britifh  fteet  was  fo  muck 
difabled,  or  feparated,  that  feveral  of  the  French  dif- 
rnantled  ftilps  got  away  undo-  fails  ralfed  on  the  ftump , 
of  their  fore-mafts.    Seven  fail  of  the  line,  however,  re- 
mained In  pofleffion  of  the  Britifli,  and  two  were  un- 
queftionably  funk.  .   In  tke  mean  time,  admiral  Mon-i 
tague  fell  in  with  the  Frencli  convoy,  but  it-  was  now 
guarded  by  14  fail  of  the  line.    As  he  could  not  en- 
GDunter  fuch  a  force,  he  returned  home,  and  It  was  fafe-  • 
ly  conveyed  into  port;    Thus,  by  one  of  thofc  contra- 
diftlons  which  fo  often  occur  In  human  affairs,  the  Bri- 
tifli fleet,  was  vickoriaus,  and  the  French  were  left  in 
fome  meafure  mafters  of  the  fea.    As  this  engagement, 
however  teftifled  that'  tlie  Britlfll  feamen  had  not  loft:, 
their  ancicHt  fuperiorlty  on  their  own  element,  the 
nation  regarded  the  preftnt  victory  as  a  pledge  of  its 
independence,  and  very  general  rejoicings  took  place 
in  confequence  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolutionary  fyftenr  of  ^OrTheht 
vernment  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the  convention  executi 
at  Paris,  and  of  committees  of  the  popular  focietics"^ 
throughout  the  country,  was  arrived  at  its  higheft  per-*"""'"" 
feillon,  and  proceeded  without  oppofitioa  in  its  fevere 
and  fangulnary  meafures. 

On  .the  l  oth  of  May  Madame  Elizabeth,  fiHer  of  the 
late  king,  was  facrlficed  by  it  in  confequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.    Multitudes  of  others  of 
every  rank  and  fex  were  daily  facrlficed  In  a  fimilar 
manner;  the  rich  In  particular  were  the  great. objefts 
of  perfecution,  becaufe  the.confifcation  of  their  proper- 
ty added  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ruling  powers,  ^^'{mmec 
neither  were  the  poor  fafe  from  the  bloody  vigilance  of  power 
this  new  and  Angular  government.    By  the  dlfS^ent  Robcr 
executions  Robefpierre  had  contrived  to  deftroy  every  fpierre 
avowed  rival.    All  the  conftituted  authorities  conflfted 
wholly  of  perfons  nominated  with  his  approbation  ;  and 
as  the  committees  which  conduftcd  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftate  were  at  his  difpofal,  his  will  was  irrefiftible  through- 
out the  republic.    He  met  with  no  oppofitlon  In  th'e 
conventlen  ;  for  that  body  was  no  longer  the  turbulent 
popular  afl*embly  which  it  had  once  appeared  ;  it  was 
little  more  than  a  name  employed  to  give  fome  fort  of 
rcfpe£tablllty  to  fuch  fchemes  as  were  propofed  to  it.  ac 
Amidft  this  accumulation,  however,  of  feemingly  ir-Vergu 
refiftible  authority,  Robefpierre  was  at  the  brink  of 
rului   The  whole  of  the  old  Girondift  party  was  indeed 
fubdued  and  filent ;  but  many  members  of  the  conven- 
tion ftill  remained  attached  to  it.   The  party  of  the 
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h  Mountain,  By  means  of  whom  Robefpierre 
t>on>to  power,  with  little  fatisfaftion  now  found  themfelves 
not  only  difregarded,  .but  ready  at  every  inftant  to  fall 
a  facrifice  to  that  fyftem  of  terror  which  they  had  con- 
tributed to  ere£l.  Even  the  Jacobins  themfelves,  thongh 
neither  timid'  nor  cautious  in  the  (hedding  of  blood,  be- 
gan to  murmur  when  they  faw  that  awful  privilege  con- 
fined excluilvely  within  a  few  hands,  or  rather  monopo- 
lized by  an  individual.    In  this-  ftate  things  remained 
for  fome  time;,  and  it  appeared  how  pofiible  it  is  for  an 
individual  to  govern  a  great  nation  even  while  the  whole 
of  that  nation  is  hoftile  to  his  power.    The  banifhment 
or  imprifonment  of  all  foreigners,  which  had  long  been 
rigoroufly  pra£lifed,  prevents  us  from  polTefling  much 
accurate  information  concerning  the  internal  ftate  of 
France  at  tliis  period ;.  but  it  is  certain,  that  one  eir- 
cumftance  in  particular  tendfed  much  to  accelerate  the  fall 
of  Robefpierre..  He  had  procured  a  decree  to  be  pafled, 
authorifing  the  committee  of  public  fafety  to  imprifon 
.  at  its  pleafure,  and  bring  to  trid,  any  member  of  the 
convention.    All  the  individuals  of  that  body  found 
themfelves  placed  by  this  decree  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
vvhofe  fevere  and  fufpicious  temper  they  well  knew. 
Still,  however,  they  were  fo  much  furrounded'  by  fpies, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  party  or  plan  of  opera- 
tions; even  the  m.ajority  of  the  committee  of  public  fafe- 
ty were  among  the  number  of  the  difcontented,  but  they 
lars  dared  not  to  withftand  their  chief..  At  laft,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  the  convention  began  to  exhibit  figns  of  agita- 
tion-   It  was  underftood,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
day*  Robefpierre  would  facrifice  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers to  his  fufpicions.   On  the  following  day  the  fitting 
of  the  convention  was  ftill  more  tempeftuous.    In  a.  long 
fpeech  Robefpierre  defended  his  own  conduft  againft 
thofe  who  had  reproached  him  with  afpiring  to  the  die- 
tatorfliip  of  France.    He  attacked  the  party  whom  he 
ftyled  Moderates,  as.  wifhing  ,t6  overturn  the  revolution- 
ary government^  and  to  rellore  the  feeble  fyftem  of  the 
Briffotinesi.    The  refult  of  a  long  debate  was,  that  Ro- 
befpierre was  apparently  viftorious,  and  his  fpeech  was- 
ordered  to  be  printed.    On  the  27th  the  convention, 
appeared  ripe  for  a  change  :  St  Juft,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  fafety,  in  attempting  to  defend 
Robefpierre,.  was  repeatedly  interrupted  ;  and.  Billaud 
Varrennes  ftood  forward  and  enuYnerated  the  crimes, 
and  proclaimed  the  tyranny,  of  Robefpierre.  The 
fpeech  was  received  with  burfts  of  applaufe.  Robe- 
fpierre in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himfelf ;  he  waS' 
filenced  by  fhouts  ©f  execration  from  every  part  of  the 
hall.    Tallien  feconded  the  former  fpeaker  in  ■  his  ac- 
cufation.    The  fitting  was  declared  permanent,  and  a 
decree  of  arreft  was  paffed  againft  Robefpierre  and  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  along  with  St  Juft,  Couthon, 
and  Lebas.    Thefe  men  left  the  convention,  and  foundi 
fecurity  in  the  hall  of  the  commune  of  Paris ;  where 
the  municipal  officers  agreed  to  prote6l  and  ftand  hj 
them.    The  tecfin  was  founded ;  the  armed  force  was 
under  their  command ;  an  infurreftion  was  therefore 
attempted  againft  the  convention  :  but  the  feftions  of 
Paris  refufed  their  fupport.    Very  few  ef  ' the  troops- 
could  be  colle£led>  and  thefe  were,  not  firm ;  the  late 
tyranny  had  become  odious.  The  hall  of  the  commune 
,    was  thereforefpeedilyfurrounded;  and  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th  Robefpierre  and  his  aflbci- 
atC5  were -made  prifoners."  They  had  beea- outlawed 
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had  rifen    by  the  convention  on  account  of  their  refiftancc.  They 

were  not  therefore  tried,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  iden-  ^^evolutioni, 
tifying  their  perfons  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  that  day,  j 
they  were  executed  :  60  of  the  municipal  officers  were 
alfo  executed  for  joining  in  their  rebeUion  ;  and  in  this 
way  a  ftorra  paffed  over,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  involve  the  French  capital  in  ruin,  and  filled  all  Eu- 
rope with  aftonifhraent.  Thus  alfo  terminated  the  ca- 
reer of  the  moft  extraordinar)'  man  that  the  French  re- 
volution had  brought  forward.  His  talents  were  un- 
doubtedly confiderable,  and  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds^ 
bidding  defiance  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity. 
Had  Dumourier  poffefled  his  eoolneis  and  caution,  or 
had  he  poffefTed  the  military  talents  of  Dumourier,  the 
Gon^^ention  would  certainly  have  been  overturned,  and 
we  ftiould  have  &en  a  fecond  Cromwell  on  the  throne  of 
his  murdered  fovereign.  jo6 

After  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  the  convention  exhl^ The  fyftem' 
bitcd  no  fmall  change  of  appearance.  Inftead  of  that"^  terror 
filence  which  formerly  prevailed,  all  was  buftle  and^^^^^j^^^ 
noife  ;■  all  accufed  each  other.  There  was  no  longer  medera- 
any  leader,  and  there  was  no  formed  party.  The  fotmertlfra. 
fyftem  of  terror  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a 
new  fyftem  of  moderat'ifm  fucceeded.  This  was  carried 
to  as  great  a  height  as  tlie  fyftem  of  terror  had  former- 
ly been  ;  and  all  means  were  taken  to  render  popular 
the  fall  of  their  late  tyrant.  The  committees  were  or-  - 
ganifed  anew,  and  their  nvembers  ordered  to  be  fre- 
quently changed.  The  correfpondence  between  the  af- 
filiated Jacobin  clubs  was  prohibited,  and  at  laft  the 
Jacobin  club  itfelf  was  abolifhed.  This  laft  event  was 
accomphfhed  with  eafe  j  and  that  fociety  which  had 
been  the  great  engine  of  the  revolution,  was  itfelf  with- 
out refiftance  overturned.  Seventy-one  deputies  of  the 
Girondift  party,  who  had  been  imprifoned  finpe  the  31ft; 
of  May  1793,  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  name  of  Lyons 
was  reftored  to  it.  Some  of  the  agents  of  Robefpierre 
were  punilhed,  particularly  the  infamous  Carrier,  whofe 
cruelties  in  La  Vendee  we  formerly  mentioned.  Still, 
however,  the  convention  appeared  fo  httle  united  and 
fo  little  decided  with  regard  to  objeSks  of  the  firft  im- 
portance, that  in  all  probability  they  would  not  have 
conduced  the  important  ftruggle  againft  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  more  fuccefs  than  the  Girondift-  party 
had  formerly  done,  if  the  revolutionary,  government 
and  the  late  fyftem  of  terror  had  not  already  accumu- 
lated in  their  hands  fuch  vail  refources,  and  traced  out' 
fuch  a  plan  of  procedm-e,  as  rendered  it  an  eaiy  matter 
to  preferve  their  numerous  armies  in  the  train  of  -  fuc- 
cefs to  which  they  were  now  habituated. 

The  allies  in  their  retreat  had  left  ftrang  garrifonsxheFrencfc 
in  the  French  towns  which  had  furrendered  ta  th«m.  towns 
Thefe  were. Gonde,  Valenciennes,  Qjuefnoi,  and  Lan-^^ongly 
drecies.^    They  now  furrendered  to  the  republican  ^'^'by^hral*^ 
mies  with  fo  little  refiftance,  that  the  conduft  of  the  em-^jes  furren* 
peror  began  to  be  coivfidered  as  ambiguous,  and  he  wasder  with- 
fufpefted  of  having  entered,  into  fome  kiad  of  com-"""^*^*' 
promife  with  the  French.    This  idea  proved  erroneous ;*"'^^* 
and  as  foon  as  the  army  which  had  befieged  thefe  town* 
was  able  to  join  the  grand  army  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  the.  operations  of  the  campaign  were  refumed 
after  a  fufpenfion  of  almoft  two  months.    The  French; 
army  divided  itfelf  into  two  bodies.    One  of  thefe  un-* 
der  Jourdan  advanced  againft  General  Clairfait,  who- 
had  fucceeded  the  prince  of  Cobourg  in  the  command 
3.>  ia'' 
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FrcHcK   in  the  ijeighbourhood  of  Maeftrlcht.    On  the  15th  of 
September  the  French  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
>  pofts  in  a.i  extent  of  five  leagues  from  Liege  to  Mae* 

io8  ftricht.  On  that  and  the  following  day  the  loffes  were 
Further  nearly  equal.  On  the  1  7th  the  French  with  50  pieces 
fucc^ffes  of  cannon  attacked  General  Kray  in  his  entrenched 
camp  before  Maeftricht.  M.  de  Kray  was  already  re- 
tiring when  General  Clairfait  arrived  with  a  ftrong  re- 
inforcement, and  after  a  fevere  combat  the  French 
were  once  more  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  i8th 
the  French  renewed  the  attack  with  tenfold  fury  upon 
every  part  of  the  Auftrian  line,  antl  the  whole  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  General  Clairfait  now  chofe  a  ftrong  pofition 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  where  he  even  declared  it 
to  be  his  wifti  that  he  mi^ht  be  attacked.  But  by  this 
time  the  fpirit  of  his  army  was  humbled,  defertions 
became  numerous,  and  the  want  of  difcipline  was  ex- 
treme. On  the  ill  of  Oftober  the  French  croffed  the 
Maefe  and  the  Roer,  and  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
pofts  from  Rmemond  down  to  Juliers.  After  a  bloody 
engagement,  the  brave  and  aftive,  though  unfortunate. 
General  Clairfait  was  compelled  hallily  to  crofs  the 
Rhine,  with  the  lofs  of  10  or  i  2,000  men.  The  French 
general  did  not  attempt  to  crofs  that  river,  but  one  de- 
tachment of  his  army  took  poffeffion  of  Coblentz,  while 
ethers  laid  clofe  fiegc  to  Vealo  and  Maeftricht,  which 
foon  furrendered. 

The  divifion  of  the  French  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
pregrels  in  under  General  Pichegru  came  down  upon  Holland, 
and  attacked  the  allied  army  under  the  duke  of  York 
between  Bois-Ie-duc  and  Grave.  They  forced  the  ad- 
vanced poft  of  Boxtel.  Lieutenant-general  Abeicromby 
was  fent  to  attempt  to  recover  this  poft  on  the  15th 
of  September,  but  he  found  the  French  in  fuch  force 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Indeed  the  French 
were  difcovered  to  be  no  kfs  than  80,000  ftrong  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  duke  of  York  was  unable  to 
contend  again  ft  a  force  fo  fupcrior,  and  retired  acrofs  the 
Maefe  with  the  lofs  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  1500  men. 
Pichegru  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Bois-le-duc.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  Crevecceur  was  taken,  and  Bois-le- 
duc  furrendered  in  10  days  thereafter.  In  it  408  French 
emigrants  were  taken  prifoners ;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  700 
that  had  been  taken  at  Nieuport*  500  at  Sluys,  and 
1 1  CO  at  Valenciennes,  were  all  put  to  death,  agreeably  tb 
the  rigorous  laiv  formerly  made  by  the  convention.  The 
Jrench  now  followed  the  duke  of  York  acrofs  the 
Maefe*  Upon  this  the  greater  part  of  the  aUied  army 
under  his  royal  highnefscroffed  the  Rhine  and  took  poll 
at  Arnheim.  The  remaining  part  of  the  army  fol- 
lewed  foon  after,  and  Nimeguen  was  occupied  by  the 
French  on  the  7th  of  November,  The  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  was  at  this  time  requeftied  to  take  the  command 
of  the  allied  army,  to  protect  Holland,  if  poffible.  He 
came  to  Arnheim  for  that  purpofe;  but  after  examining 
the  ftate  of  things  there,  he  declined  the  undertaking. 
The  allied  troops  had  now  fo  often  fled  before  their 
>riftoriou8  and  almoft  innumerable  enemies,  they  had 
fo  often  been  in  want  of  every  neceflary,  and  had 
been  received  fo  ill  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  paffed,  among  whom  the  French 
caufe  was  extremely  popular,  that  they  had  loft  that 
regularity  of  conduA  and  difcipline  which  alone  caa 
jafford  a  fecure  pro£peA  ef  iucceis  in  military  afiaira. 


The  Frencfe,  on  the  contrary,  well  receiv«<i,  sbmindlii^  1' r-^r 
in  every  thing,  and  proud  of  fighting  in  a  popular  qaufe, 
now  aded  with  much  order,  and  fubmitted  to  the  ftri(Steft     * ' 
difcipline.  In  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages,  the  French  " 
leaders  had  the  dexterity  to  pejfuade  the  world  that  Corid 
new  and  unknown  arts  were  employed  to  give  aid  to^''^'P. 
their  caufe.    At  this  period  the  telegraphe  was  fijfto"^},'' 
ufed  for  conveying  intelligence  from  the  frontiers  to  Frenc 
the  capital,  and  from  tlie  capital  to  the  frontiers.    (See  mies« 
Telegraphe).  Balloons  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  French 
during  this  campaign  to  procure  knowledge  of  the  po. 
fition  of  the  enemy.    An  engineer  afcended  with  the 
balloon,  which  was  fuffered  to  rife  to  a  great  height, 
but  prevented  from  flying  away  by  a  long  cord.  He 
made  plans  of  the  enemies  encampment ;  and  during- 
an  attack  he  ftnt  down  notice  of  every  hoftile  move, 
ment.    In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  more  efpecially  in 
military  tranfaftions,  opinion  is  of  more  importance 
than  reahty.    The  French  foldiers  confided  in  their 
own  officers  as  men  poflefled  of  a  kind  of  omnifcience, 
while  the  allied  troops,  no  doubt,  beheld  with  anxiety  a 
new  contrivance  employed  againft  them,  whofe  import- 
ance would  be  readily  magnified  by  credulity  and  igno- 
rance.   With  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  after  the 
capture  of  Nimeguen,  they  once  more  made  a  halt  in 
their  carrier,  and  abftained  from  the  attack  of  Holland, 
which  now  feemed  almoft  proftrate  before  them.  aj 
While  thefe  events  occurred  in  the  north,  the  French  ThLir 
arms  were  fcarcely  lefs  fuccefsful  on  the  fide  »f  Spain,  ' 
B«llegarde  was  taken  ;  in  the  Weftern  Pyrenees,  Fon-^^*"' 
tarabia  furrendered,  and  alfo  St  Sebaftian ;  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain  feemed  panic  ftruck.    That  feeble 
government,  with  an  almoft  impregfiable  frontier,  and 
the  moft  powerful  fortreffes,  could  make  little  refiftance ; 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country  was  their  only 
protection.    The  hiftory  of  this  war  is  only  a  hiftory 
of  viftories  on  the  part  of  the  French.    In  the  Eafterti 
Pyrenees,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  French  ^e- 
neral  Dugommier  was  killed  in  an  engagement,  in  which 
his  army  was  fuccefsful.    On  the  20th  of  that  month 
the  French  again  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  routed 
them  by  means  of  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a  fiugle 
muncet-fliot.    Tents,  baggage,  and  cannon,  for  an  ar« 
my  of  50,000  men,  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  conquerors, 
along  with  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Navarre. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  an  army  of  40,000  Spa- 
niards, entrenched  behind  Bo  redoubts,  the  labour  of  fix 
months,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  completely  routed ; 
their  general  count  de  La  Union  was  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  whale  Spanifh  artillery  was 
taken.    In  three  days  thereafter,  the  fort  Fernando 
de  Figuieres,  containing  a  garrifon  of  9107  men,  fur- 
rendered, although  it  mounted  171  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  poffeffed  abundance  of  provifions.    The  French 
continued  their  conquefts  j  Rofas  was  taken,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Catalonia  waa  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invaders. 

The  fuccefles  of  this  wonderful  campaign  were  not  ~  *  - 
yet  terminated  ;  and  the  laft  part  of  them  is  perhaps  the  queft 
moft  important,  although  no  great  effort  was  neceffary  Holla 
to  its  execution.    The  winter  now  fcl  in  wiih  uncom-conapl 
mon  fevetity.    For  fome  years  paft  the  feafons  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  uncommonly  mild ;  there  had  been  ht- 
tie  froft;  in  winter,  and  no  intenfe  heat  in  fummer.  But 
4uriog  the  k&e  kafoa  the  weathex  bad  loog  been  r?. 
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marfcaWy  iry  till  the  latter  part  of  harvefl,  when  there 
*'^"'fell  a  confiderable,  though  by  no  means  unufua),  quan- 
tity of  rain.  Towards  the  end  of  December  a  fevere 
fvoii  bound  tip  the  whole  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Holland.  Tlie  Waal  was  frozen  over  In  the  beginning 
of  January;  a  drctimilance  which  had  not  occurred  for 
J  4  years  pail.  Taking  advantage  ©f  this,  the  French 
crofled  that  rivei-,  and  with  little  oppofition  felzed  the 
important  pafs  of  Bommell,  which  at  other  feafons  is 
fo  ftrong  by  its  inundations.  The  allied  army  had  been 
joined  by  17,000  Auftrians,  and  had  received  orders  to 
defend  Holland  to  the  laft.  They  did  fo,  and  were 
fuccefsful  in  repulfing  the  French  for  feme  d^ys  between 
the  Waal  and  the  Leek  ;  but  the  republican  army, 
amounting  to  70,000  men,  having  at  laft  advanced  lu  full 
force,  the  allied  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  acrofs 
the  Yflel  into  Weftphalla^  In  the  courfe  of  their  march 
through  this  defert  country,  In  the  midft  of  fevere  froft 
and  a  deep  fnow,  they  arc  fald  to  have  fufFered  Incredi- 
ble hardihips,  and  to  have  loft  a  very  great  number  of 
men.  The  French,  In  the  mean  time,  advanced  rapidly 
acrofs  the  country  to  the  Zuyder  fea,  to  prevent  the  In., 
habitants  from  flying,  and  carrying  off  their  property. 
On  the  i6th  of  January  1795,  ^  P^^'ty  ofhorfe,  without 
^-efiftance,  took  pofleirion  of  Amfterdam.  The  other 
towns  furrendered  at  difcretion.  In  confequence  of  an. 
order  from  the  States  General,  the  ftiong  fortrelTes  of 
Bergen-op-zQon,  Willlamftadt,  Breda,  &c.  opened  their 
gates  to  the  French.  Tlie  fleet  and  the  flilpplng  were 
fixed  by  the  intefife  froft  In  their  ftatlcjis,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  the  enemy;  who  thus,  with  little  effort,  made  a  com- 
pltte  conqueft  of  this  pop;iiIous  and  once  powrerftil  coun- 
try. The  French  vvtre  well  received  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  power  of  the  Stadtholder  had  been  fupport- 
ed  among  them  merely  by  the  influence  of  Pruflia  and 
England.  Through  hatred  to  this  office,  which  had 
now  become  odious  chiefly  to  the  mercantile  arlftocracy 
^of  Holland,  they  were  Httlc  attached  to  their  allies,  and 
gave  them,  during  the  prefent  war,  as  Httle  fupport  as 
}x)fiible.  The  Stadtholder  and  his  family  now  fled  to 
England.  The  French  declared,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  make  fubjecis  but  allies  of  the  Dutch,  and  In- 
vited them  to  call  together  popular  affemblles  for  fettling 
their  own  government,  under  the  proteftlon  of  the 
French  republic. 

Thus  terminated  a  canrpaign,  the  mo4  aftonifhlng, 
perhaps,  that  has  been  knows  in  the  hlftorj^  of  mankind. 
In  the  courfe  of  It,  even  before  the  conqueft  of  Hoi- 
land,  the  French  had  taken  2000  pieces  of  cannon  and 
60,000  prifoners.  After  that  event,  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories addt-d  to  them  a  population  of  nearly  14  millions 
of  people.  ^  Luxembourg  and  Mentz  were  the  only 
places  on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine  that  refifted  them.  The 
forrner  was  cloftly  blockaded,  for  the  purpofe  of  com- 
pelling it  to  furrender  ;-  the  latter  was  feveral  times  af- 
faulted,,  but  fuccefsfully  held  out. 
let  of  Europe  was  now  weary  of  this  bloody  ftrlfe.  The 
^  German  Diet  of  RatIft»on  declared  its  refolutlon  to 
take  meafures  for  procuring  peace.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French  repub- 
lic. France  itfelf,  exhautted  by  maflacres,  emigrations, 
and  the  terrible  efforts  which  It  had  made,  wifhed  for 
tranquillity  ;  and  the  Convention  found  it  neceffary  to 
declare  that  they  were  willing  to  treat  for  peace  with 
any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  upon  honourable  terms. 
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The  freqiicnt  cHawgcs,  however,  which  have  with  fre-^c'i 
aftonifhing  rapidity  taken  place  In  the  mode  of  conduft- 
ing  French  affairs,  and  the  different  principles  difplay- 
ed  by  the  different  factions  as  they  fucceffxvely  got  Into  214 
power,  have  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Auftiia  aQ^'f^'" 
very  general  perfuafion  that  no  peace  concluded  with  the  ^"'-^  Aunna 
preient  Convention  could  either  be  honourable  or  per-,,^  a  vigo- 
manent ;  and  therefore  thefe  t,wo  mighty  nations  have  rous  pro- 
refolved  to  continue  the  v>rar  with  redoubled  vlgoiu*.  —  fecution  ol 
In  fupport  of  the  wifdom  of  this  refolut'on,  It  has  bcen*^* 
obferved,  that  the  hatred  of  the  Mountain  to  the  Gi- 
rondifts  was  fuch,  that  it  would  have  violated  any  trea- 
ty which  had  been  concluded  with  thl^ri  ;  that  when 
Robefplerre  became  all  powerful,  and  terror  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  alt  former  meafures  were  changed^ 
and  peace  or  war  made  wholly  fubfervlent  to  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  that  relentiefs  tyrant  ;  that  Talllen,  ha- 
ving orlgiially  belonged  ta  the  Mountain,  introduced 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  moderation,  not  from  principle, 
but  only  to  leconclle  the  people  to  his  ufurped  auchoji- 
ty,  and  the  fall  of  his  bloody  predeceffor  ;  that  he 
may  fuddcnly  change  his  meafures,  or  be  denounced  and 
executed  by  the  Influence  of  fome  more  daring  dema- 
gogue, who  would  again  introduce  the  fyftem  of  terror; 
and  that  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  the  only  confe- 
quence to  be  expeifted  from  making  peace  at  prefent  is,, 
that  it  v/onld  furnifh  the  next  faftion  wliich  may  gala_ 
the  afcendancy  in  France  with  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking the  allies  when  lefs  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Such  reafoning  as  this  has  been  admitted  in  the  Britllh. 
parliament,  where  a  loan  of  fix  millions  Stterling  has. 
been  voted  to  the  Emperor,  to  enable  him  to  begin  the 
enfuing  campaign  with  an  army  of  2-00,000  men.  In 
what  manner  the  war  ought  to  be  conduced.  It  Is  not 
for  us  to  fay.  The  Britllh  nation  feems  to  reft  Its  hopes 
on  Its  fuperiorlty  at  fea  ;  and  the  greateft  exertions  are  arj 
making  to  augment  and  man  the  navy.    But  we  arcC^'^"clu» 
here  under  the  neceflity  of  dropping  this  fubjedl:,  wIth-^^°"* 
out  being  able  completely  to  fulhl  the  promife  '*'hich 
we  made  to  our  readers  at  the  end  of  the  article 
France,    There  is  as  little  appearance  at  prefent  of 
peace,  and  a  fteady  government  being  foon  reftored  tio 
that  dlftra£ted  country,  as  there  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  ;  and  there  Is  not  the  fmalleft  probabi- 
lity that  the  republican  conftitution,  framed  by  tlie 
Gonvention,  will  laft  one  year  after  the  diffolution  of 
tltat  affembly. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this  wonderful 
revolution,  we  have  confulted  every  work  from  which 
we  had  reafon  to  look  for  information,  acd  we  have 
confined  ourfelves  to  a  firnple  narration  of  fails,  feldom 
giving  way  to  the  refleftions  which  they  fuggefted.  Our 
fafts,  too,  have  been  generally  ftated  from  writers  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  not  nnfriendly  to  democracy,  that 
they  may  gain  the  fuller  credit  with  our  own  reformers  j 
for  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view  in  which  thofe 
fafts  caa  be  placed,  they  furnifh  the  ftrongeft  objeAion 
poflible  to  aU  their  propofed  reformations  of  the  Britifli 
conftitution.  If  the  horrible  deeds  of  darknefs  which 
have  been  afted  on  the  theatre  of  France  cannot  make  ' 
us  contented  with  the  government  under  which  we  live, 
and  which  has  been  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  per- 
fefllon,  not  by  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations  of  reclufe 
philofophers,  but  by  obfervation  and  the  praftlcal  expe- 
rience of  ages,  w€  fhall  be  confidered  by  pofterlty  as  a 
4  people 
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iRevulfion  people  incapable  of  inftruaion,  and  ripe  for  the  greateft 
'Rev"  Id  In  which  we  may  be  involved. 

■      "°         REVULSION,  in  medicine,  turning  a  flux  of  hu- 
mours from  one  part  to  another  by -bleeding,  cupping. 
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that  many  of  the  capie*  arefaid  to  be  «ow  preferved  in  'Reyn 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious  as  the  originals  of  that 
very  great  mailer. 

About  the  year  1 749,  Mr  "Reynolds  went  to  Italy 


friaion,  finapifms,  bliftere,  fomentations,  bathings,  if-   -under' the  xixifpices,  and^  in  the  company,  of  the  late 


fues,  fetons,  ftrong  purging  of  the  bowels,  &c 

REYN  (  Jan  de),  an  eminent  hiftory  and  portrait 
painter,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1610.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  difclple  of  Vandyke,  was  the  firft  per- 

jformer  in  his  fchool,  and  was  fo  attached  to  his  ma- 
iler that  he  followed  him  to  London,  where  it  is 
thought  ■  he  continued  as  long  as  he  lived.    In  f hefe 

Jtingdoms  he  is'  iiioftly  known  by  the  name  of  Lang 
yan.  He  died  in  1678:  and  it  is  imagined  that  the 
fcarclty  of  his  works  is  occafioned  by  fo  many  of  them 

■being  imputed  to  Vandyke  ;   a  circumftance  which, 

.if  true,  is  beyond  any  thing  that  -could  be  fald  in  his 

vpraife. 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  Jofhua),  the  celebrated  painter, 
was,  on  July  the  i6th  1723^  "bom  at  Plympton,  a 
jfmall  town  in  Devonfhirc.  His  father  was  mi;iifter  of 
the  parifh,  and  alfo  mailer  of  the  grammar  fchool ;  and 
(being  a  man  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  he  was  be- 
Ipved  and  refpe<9:ed  by  att  to  whom  he  was  known. — 
Such  a  man,  it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  was  affid-u- 
.ous  in  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  his  children, 
among  whom  his  fon  Jolhua  flione  confpicuous,  by  dif- 
playing  at  a  very  early  period  a  fuperiority  of  genius, 
and  the  rudiments  of  a  correft  tafte.  Unlike  otlier 
boys,  who  generally  cont-ent  themfelves  with  giving  a 
literal  explanation  of  their  aiathor,  regardlefs  of  his 
beauties  or  his  faults,  young  Reynolds  attended  to  both 
thefe,  difplaying  a  happy  knowledge  of  what  he  read^^ 
and  entering  with  ardour  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author. 
He  difcovered  likewife  talents  for  compofition,  and  a 
natural  propenfity  to  drawing,  in  which  his  friends  and 
intimates  thought  him  qualified  to  excel.  Emulation 
was  a  dlftingui-Oiing  feature  in  his  mind,  which  his  fa- 
ther perceived  with  the  delight  natural  to  a  parent ; 
and  defigning  him  for  the  church,  in  which  he  hoped 
that  his  talents  might  raife  him  to  eminence,  he  fent 
him  to  one  of  the  univerfities. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  grew  paflionately  fond  of 
jpainting  ;  and,  by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon's  theory 
-of  that  art,  was  determined  to  make  it  his  profeflion 
through  life.  At  his  own  earneft  requeft,  therefore,  he 
was  removed  to  London  ;  and  about  the  year  1 742  be- 
came a  pupil  to  Mr  Hudfon,  who,  though  not  himfelf 
an  eminent  painter  was  preceptor  to  feverals  who  af- 
terwards excelled  in  the  art.  One  of  the  firft  advices 
•which  he  gave  to  Mr  Reynolds  was  to  copy  carefully 
Cruercino'*  drawings.    This  was  done  with  fuch  llcill, 


X.ord  (then  Commodore)  Keppel,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  .Brltifh  fquadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. €n  this  garden  of  the  world,  this  magic 
feat  of  the  arts,  he  failed  not  to  vlfit  the  fchaols  of  the 
great  mailers,  to  ftudy  the  produ£lioQs  of  different 
ages,  and  to  contemplate  with  unwearied  attention  the 
various  beauties  which  are  charadleriftic  of  each.  His 
labour  here,  as  has  been  obferved  of  another  painter, 
was  "  the  labour  of  love,  not  the  taflc  of  the  hirehng 
and  how  much  he  profited  by  it  is  Jtnown  to  all  Eu- 
rope. 

Having  remained  abotit  two  years  in  Italy,  and  fto« 
died  the  language  as  well  as  the  arts  of  the  countrv 
with  great  fuccefs,  he  retiu-ned  to  England,  improved 
by  travel  and  refined  by  education.  On  the  road  to 
London  from  the  port  where  he  landed,  he  accidentally 
found  in  the  inn  where  he  ledged  Johnfon's  life  of  Sa- 
vage ;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  charms  of  compofi- 
tion, and  the  mafterly  delineation  of  charafter  difplay- 
-ed  in  that  performance,  that,  having  begun  to  read 
it  while  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  he 
continued  in  that  attitude  infenfible  of  pain  till  he  was 
hardly  able  to  raife  his  hand  to  his  head.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  work  naturally  led  him  to  feek  the  acquain- 
tance of  its  authoj",  who  continued  one  of  his  fincerefl 
admirers  and  wannell  friends,  till  1784,  when  they 
were  feparated  by  the  ftroke  of  death. 

The  firft  thing  that  dlftinguifhed  him  after  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  was  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Commodore  Keppel ;  which  in  the  polite  circles  was 
fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the  higheft  encomium,  and  tef- 
tified  to  what  a  degree  of  eminence  he  had  arrived  in 
his  profeffion.  This  was  followed  by  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Edgecombe,  and  a  few  others,  which  at  once 
introduced  him  to  the  firft  bufinefs  in  portrait  painting  ; 
and  that  branch  of  the  art  he  cultivated  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs as  will  for  ever  eilablifh  his  fame  with  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  refined  foclety.  Having  painted  fome  of  the 
firft-rate  beauties  of  the  age,  the  polite  world  flocked 
to  fee  the  graces  and  the  charms  of  his  pencil ;  and  he 
foon  became  the  moft  fafhionable  painter,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe.  He  has  indeed  preferved 
the  refemblance  of  fo  many  illuftrlous  charafters,  that  we 
feel  the  lefs  regret  for  his  having  left  behind  him  fo  few 
hlftorlcal  paintings  ;  though  what  he  has  done  in  that 
way  fliows  (a)  him  to  have  been  qualified  to  excel  In 
both  departments.    The  only  laadfcape,  perhaps,  which 

he 


(a)  As  the  lovers  of  painting  Anay  wifh  to  have  a  catalogue  of  this  great  mafter's  hiftorlcal  pieces,  we  fubjoln 
the  following  from  the  European  Magazine,  which  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  accurate,  as  the  editors  of 
that  mifcellany  grudge  neither  trouble  nor  expence  to  procure  authentic  information.  Sir  Joftiua's  principal  hi- 
■ftorlcal  pieces,  then,  are  the  following  :  Hope  nurfing  Love  ;  Venlis  chaftifing  Cupid  for  having  learned  to  caft 
accounts;  Count  UgoHno  In  the  dungeon ;  the  caUjng  of  Samuel;  Ariadne;  a  Captain  of  banditti;  Beggar 
!&oy  ;  a  Lady  iii  the  charader  of  St  Agnes;  Thais;  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite ;  an  infant  Jupiter;  Mailer 
Crewe  in  the  chara6ler  of  Henry  VIII  ;  the  death  of  Dido  ;  a  Child  alleep  ;  Cupid  fleeping  ;  Covent  Garden 
Cupid  ;  Cupid  In  the  Clouds;  Cupids  painting  ;  Boy  laughing;  Mafter  Herbert  in  the  character  of  Bacchus  ; 
Hebe  ;  Mifs  Meyer  in  the  charadler  of  Hebe  ;  Madona,  a  head  ;  the  Black-guard  Mercury  ;  a  little  boy  (Sa- 
SjRUelj  praying  j  and  old  Man  reading  ;  Love  Joofmg  the  zon?  ©f  Beauty  j  the  Children  in  the  Wood ;  Cleo- 
.  '  .  patra 
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*'  he  ever  painted,  except  thofe  beautiful  and  cliafte  ones 
which  compofe  the  back  grounds  of  many  of  his  por- 
traits, is  "  A  View  on  the  Thames  from  Richmond," 
which  in  1784  was  exhibited  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Painting  and  Defign  in  Liverpooh 

In  1764  Mr  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
firft  promoter  of  that  club,  which,  having  long  exifted 
without  a  name,  became  at  laft  diftinguiflied  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Lkerary  Club.  Upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Ar- 
chitefture,  he  was  appointed  prelident;  and  his  ac- 
knowledged excellence  in  his  profeffion  made  the  ap- 
'  pointment  acceptable  to  all  the  lovers  of  art.  To  add 
to  the  dignity  of  this  new  inftitution,  his  majefty  con- 
ferred on  the  prefident  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and 
Sir  Jofliua  delivered  his  firft  difcourfc  at  the  opening  of 
the  Academy  on  January  2.  1769.  The  merit  of  that 
difcourfe  has  been  univerfally  admitted  among  painters ; 
•  but  it  contains  fome  direftions  refpefting  the  proper 
mode  of  profecuting  their  ftudies,  to  which  every  ftu- 
xlent  of  every  art  would  do  well  to  pay  attention.  "  T 
would  chiefly  recommend  (fays  he),  that  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  art,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  mafters,  fhould  be  exafted  from  the 
young  ftudcnts.  That  thofe  models,  which  have  pafied 
•through  the  approbation  of  ages,  fhould  be  confidered 
by  them  as  perfeA  and  infaUible  guides;  as  fubjefts  for 
their  imitation,  not  their  criticifm.  I  am  confident, 
that  this  is  the  only  eihcacious  method  of  making  a 
progrefs  in  the  arts  ;  and  that  he  who  fets  out  with 
doubting,  will  find  life  finifhed  before  he  becomes  matter 
of  the  rudiments.  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  ma- 
xim, that  he  who  begins  by  prefuming  on  his  ov^^n  fenfe, 
has  ended  his  ftudies  as  foon  as  he  has  commenced  them. 
Every  opportunity,  therefore,  ftiould  be  taken  to  dif- 
countenance  that  falfe  and  vulgar  opinion,  that  rules 
are  the  fetters  of  genius.  They  are  fetters  only  to  men 
■of  no  genius  ;  as  that  armour  which,  upon  the  ftrong, 
becomes  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and 
iniftiapen  turns  into  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body  which 
it  was  made  to  proteft." 

Each,  fucceeding  year,  oh  the  diftribution  of  the 
prizes,  Sir  Joftiua  delivered  to  the  ftudents  a  difcourfe 
of  equal  merit  with  this  :  and  perhaps  we  do  not  ha- 
zard too  much  when  we  fay,  that,  from  the  whole  col- 
lefted,  the  lover  of  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  will 
acquire  jufter  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  tafte  in  ge- 
neral, and  better  rules  for  acquiring  a  correal  tafte, 
than  from  multitudes  of  thofe  volumes  which  have  been 
profeffedly  written  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  he  went  to  BruiTels,  where 
Vol.  XVT.  Part  I. 
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he  expended  about  L.  1000  on  the  purchafe  of  paint-  ReynoHj, 
ings,  which,  having  been  taken  from  the  different  mo- v—' 
nafterles  and  religious  houfes  in  Flanders  and  Germany, 
were  then  expofed  to  fale  by  the  command  of  the  Em- 
peror Jofeph !  Gainfborough  and  he  had  engaged  to 
paint  each  other's  portrait;  and  the  canvas  for  both  be- 
ing aftually  ftretched,  Sir  Jofhua  gave  one  fitting  to 
his  diftinguifhed  rival ;  but,  to  the  regret  of  every  ad- 
mirer of  the  art,  the  unexpefted  death  of  the  latter  pre- 
vented all  further  progrefs. 

In  1 790  he  was  auxioufly  defirous  to  procure  the  va- 
cant profefforftiip  of  pcrfpeftive  in  the  academy  for  Mr 
Bonomi,  an  Italian  architcft ;  but  that  artift  not  ha- 
ving  been  yet  elefted,  an  affociate  was  of  courfe  no  aca- 
demician, and  it  becam£  neceffary  to  raife  him  to  thofe 
fituations,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  being  a  profefTor. 
Mr  Gilpin  being  his  competitor  for  the  affociatefhip, 
the  numbers  on  the  ballot  proved  equal,  when  the  pre- 
fident by  his  cafting  vote  decided  the  eleflion  in  favour 
of  his  friend,  who  was  thereby  advanced  fo  far  towards 
the  profeflbrfliip.  Soon  after  this,  an  academic  feat  be- 
ing vacant.  Sir  Jolhua  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ob- 
tain it  for  Mr  Bonomi  ;  but  finding  himfelf  outvoted  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  he  quitted  the  chair  with 
great  diflatisfaftion,  and  next  day  fent  to  the  fecretary 
of  the.academy  a  formal  refignation  of  the  office,  which 
for  twenty-one  years  he  had  filled  with  honour  to  him- 
felf and  his  country.  His  indignation,  however,  fub- 
fiding,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
turn to  the  chair,  which  within  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  again  defirous  to  quit  for  a  better  veafon. 

Finding  a  difeafe  of  languor,  occafioned  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  Hver,  to  which  he  had  for  fome  time  been 
fubjeft,  increafe  upon  him,  and  daily  expefting  the  to- 
tal lofs  of  fight,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  academy,  inti- 
mating his  intention  to  refign  the  office  of  prefident  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  difabled  him  from 
executing  the  duties  of  it  to  his  own  fatisfaftion.  The 
academicians  received  this  intelligence  with  the  refpeft- 
ful  concern  due  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  pre- 
fident ;  and  either  then  did  enter,  or  defigned  to  enter, 
into  a  refolution,  honourable  to  all  parties,  namely,  that 
a  deputation  from  the  whole  body  of  the  academy  ftiould 
wait  upon  him,  ,^nd  inform  him  of  their  wifti,  that  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  the  office  of  prefident  might 
be  his  during  his  life  ;  declaring  their  willingnefs  to 
permit  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties  which  might 
be  irkfome  to  him  by  a  deputy. 

From  this  period  Sir  Jofhua  never  painted  more. 
The  laft  eftbrt  of  his  pencil  was  the  portrait  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Charles  James  Fox,  which  was  executed  in  his 
C  c  beft 


patra  difTolvmg  the  Pearl;  Gamck  in  the  charader  of  Kitely ;  Gar-rick  between  Tnigedy  and  Comedy  •  Mrs 
Abmgdon m  the  charafter  of  Comedy.;  a  Child  furrounded  by  Guardian  Angels ;  Mifs  Beauclerc  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Speiifer's  Una ;  Refignation  ;  the  Duchefs  of  Manchefter  in  the  charafter  of  Diana  ;  Lady  Bl?ke  in 
the  charader  of  Juno  ;  Mrs  Sheridan  in  the  charadler  of  St  Cecilia  ;  Edwin,  fiom  Beattie's  Miuftrel  ;  the  Na- 
tivity,  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  for  the  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  Ox- 
ford ;  the  Studious  Boy  ;  a  Bacchante ;  a  daughter  of  Lord  W.  Gordon  as  an  Angel ;  the  Holy  Family  •  the 
Cottagers,  from  Thomfon  ;  the  Veftal ;  the  Careful  Shepherdefs  ;  a  Gypfey  teUing  Fortunes  ;  the  infant  Her- 
cules fh-anghng  the  Serpent ;  the  Moufe-trap  girl  ;  Venus ;  Cornelia  and  her  Children  ;  the  Bird  ;  Melancholy  • 
Mrs  Siddons  in  Tragedy;  Head  of  Lear  ;  Mrs  Talmafti  in  the  char^fter  of  Miranda,  with  Profperr,  ai;d  Cali! 
ban  ;  Robin  Goodfellow  ;  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort ;  Macbeth,  with  the  Caldron  of  the  Witches. 
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Reyno1<?8.  beil  flyle,  and  rtnows  that  his  fancy,  his  Imagination,  and 
^'-—-y^  his  other  great  powers  in  the  art  which  he  profefled, 

remained- unabated  to  the  end  of  his  life.    When  the 

laft  touches  were  given  to  this  pifture, 

"  The  hand  of  Reynolds  fell,  to  rife  no  more." 

On  Thurfday  February  the  23d  1792,  the  world  was 
deprived  of  this  amiable  man  and  excellent  artill  at  the 
age  of  68  years ;  a  man  than  whom  no  one,  according 
to  Johnfon,  had  pafled  through  hfe  with  more  obferva- 
tion  of  men  and  manners.  The' following  character  of 
him  is  faid  to  be  the  produftlon  of  Mr  Burke  : 

•  "  His  illnefs  was  long,  bat  borne  with  a  mild  and 
cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  any 
thing  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid 
and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  from  the 
beginning  of  his  malady  a  diftind:  view  of  his  diffolu- 
tion,  which  he  contemplated  with  that  entire  compo- 
fure  which  Hothing  but  the  Innocence,  Integrity,  and 
ufefulnefs  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected  fubmiflion  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  could  beftow.  In  this  fituatlon  he 
had  every  confolation  from  family  tendernefs,  which  his 
tendernefs  to  his  family  had  always  merited. 

*'  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts, 
one  of  the  moft  memorable  men  of  his  time :  He  was 
the  firft  Englifhman  who  added  the  praife  of  the  ele- 
gant arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  tafte, 
in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  Invention,  and  In  the 
richnefs  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the 
great  mailers  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he 
went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  communicated  to  that  de- 
fcriptlon  of  the  art  In  which  Englifli  artlils  are  the 
moft  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  deri- 
ved from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  thofe  who 
profeffed  them  in  a  fuperior  manner  did  no Cal ways  pre- 
serve when  they  delineated  Individual  nature.  His  por- 
traits remind  the  fpeftator  of  the  Invention  of  hlftory 
and  the  amenity  of  landfcape.  In  painting  portraits,  he 
appears  not  to  be  i-aifed  upon  that  platform,  but  to  de- 
fcend  to  It  from  a  higher  fphere.  His  paintings  illu- 
ftrate  his  lefTons,  and  his  leffons  feem  to  be  derived  from 
his  paintings. 

*'  He  poflefied  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  To  be  fuch  a  painter,  he  was  a  pro- 
found and  penetrating  philofopher. 

"  In  full  happluefs  of  foreign  and  domeftic  fame,  ad- 
mired by  the  expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  In  fci- 
ence,  courted  by  the  great,  carefled  by  fovereign  powers, 
and  celebrated  by  difllnguifhed  poets,  his  native  humi- 
lity, modefty,  and  candour,  never  forfook  him,  even  on- 
furprife  or  provocation  ;  nor  was  the  leaft  degree  of  ar- 
rogance or  affumptlon  vifible  to  the  moft  fcrutinizing 
eye  In  any  part  of  his  condud;  or  difcourfe, 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature, 
and  not  meanly  cultivated  in  letters — his  focial  virtues 
In  aU  the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered 
him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety 
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of  agreeable  focieties,  which  will  be  dilfipated  hy  his 
death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  fome  jea- 
loufy,  too  much  Innocence  t.o  provoke  any  enmity.  Ths 
lofs  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  fincere, 
general,  and  unmilxed  forrow." 

REZAN,  or  Rezanskoi,  an  ancient  town  of  Ruf- 
fia,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  an 
archbllhop's  fee.  It  was  formeily  confiderable  for  Its 
extent  and  riches;  but  It  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  Tar- 
tars In  1568.  The  country  Is  populous,  and  was  for- 
merly governed  by  Its  own  princes.  E.  Long.  42.  37. 
N.  Lat.  54.  54. 

RHADAMANTHUS,  a  fevere  judge,  and  king  of 
Lydia  ;  the  poets  make  him  one  of  the  three  judges  of 
hell. 

RHAGADES,  In  micdiclne,  denotes  chaps  or  clefts 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  If  feated  In  the  anus,  and 
recent,  the  patient  muft  fxt  ftill,  and  fit  over  the  fteam 
of  warm  water.  The  epulotic  cerate  may  alfo  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  lips  pf  thefe  fiffuresare  callous,  they  muft 
be  cut  or  other  wife  treated  as  to  become  new  ulcera-. 
tions. 

RHAMA,  or  Rama,  an  incarnate  deity  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Indian  mythology.  SirWiUiam  Jones  beheves  he 
was  the  Dionyfos  (a)  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  named 
Bromtus,  without  knowing  why;  and  Eugenes,  when  they 
reprefented  him  horned^  as  well  as  Lya'ios  and  Eleuiherios 
the  deliverer,  and  Triambosm Dythyrambos\.h.t  triumphant. 
"  Moft  of  thofe  titles  (fays  Sir  William)  v/ere  adopted  4f"> 
by  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  called  Brum^,,  T aurtfor-''^'"'' 
mis.  Liber,  and  Triumphus ;  and  both  nations  had  records^'". , 
or  traditionary  accounts  of  his  giving  laws  to  men  and ' 
deciding  their  contefts,  of  his  improving  navigation  and 
commerce,  and,  what  may  appear  yet  more  obfervable, 
of  his  conquering  India  and  other-  countries  with  an  ar- 
my of  fatyrs,  commanded  by  no  lefs  a  perfonage  than 
Pan ;  whom  Llllius-  Giraldus,  on  what  authority  I 
know  not,  afferts  to  have  refided  In  Iberia  '  when  he 
had  returaed,.  fays  the  learned  mythologift,  from  the 
Indian  war,  in  which  he  accompanied  Bacchus.'  It 
were  fuperfluous  in  a  mere  effay  to  run  any  length  in 
the  parallel- between  this  European  god  and  the  fove- 
reign of  Ayodhya,  whom  the  Plindoos  believe  to  have 
been  an  appearance  on  earth  of  the  preferving  power  ; 
to  have  been  a  conqueror  of  the  higheft  renown,  and. 
the  deliverer  of  nations  from  tyrants,  as  well  as  of  hla 
confort  Sita  from  the  giant  Ravan  king  of  Lanca  ;. 
and  to  have  commanded  In  chief  a  numerous  and  intre- 
pid race  of  thofe  large  monkeys,  which  our  naturalifts,. 
or  fome  of  them,  have  denominated  Indian  fatyrs  :  hia 
general,  the  prince  of  fatyrs j  was  named  Hanumat,  or 
"  with  high  cheek  bones  ;"  and,  with  workmen  of  fuch 
agility,  he  foon  ralfed  a  bridge  of  rocks  over  the  fea, 
part  of  which,  fay  the  Hindoos,  yet  remains ;  and  It  Is 
probable  the  feries  of  rocks  to  which  the  Muffulmans^ 
or  the  Portuguefe  have  given  the  fooHfli  name  of  Adain's 
(it  Ihoidd  be  called  Rama's)  bridge.  Might  not  this 
5  army' 
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(a)  The  learned  prefident,  whofe  death  will  be  lamented  by  every  fcholar,  by  the  orientallft  and  the  divine 
efpeclally,  imagines,  that  this  would  fully  appear  from  comparing  together  the  D'lonyjiaca  of  Nonnus  and  the 
Ramayan  of  Valmic,  the  firft  poet  of  the  Hindoos.  He  adds,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Rhama  was  the  fon  of  Cufti, 
and  that  he  might  have  eftabllihed  the  firft  regular  govcrnmeut  In  that  part  of  Afia,  in  which  his  exploits  are 
faid  to  have  been  performed. 
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army  of  fatyrs  have  been  only  a  race  of  mountaineers, 
whom  Rama,  if  fuch  a  monarch  ever  exifted,  had  civi- 
lized  ?  However  that  may  be,  the  large  breed  of  Indian 
apes  is  at  this  moment  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  fed  with  devotion  by  the  Brahmans,  who 
feem  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges to  have  a  regular  endowment  for  the  fupport  of 
them  :  they  live  in  tribes  of  three  or  four  hundred,  are 
wondei'fuUy  gentle  (I  fpeak  as  an  eye-witnefs),  and  ap- 
pear to  have  fome  kind  of  order  and  fubordination  in 
their  little  fylvan  polity."  The  feftival  of  Rhama  is  held 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra,  on  which 
the  war  of  Lauca  is  dramatically  reprefented,  conclu- 
ding with  an  exhibition  of  the  fire  ordeal,  by  which  the 
vidlor's  wife  Sita  gave  proof  of  her  connubial  fidelity. 
Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  a  variety  of  very  fine 
•  dramas  of  great  antiquity  ®n  the  ftory  of  Rhama. 

There  are  three  Rhamas  mentioned  in  the  Indian 
mythology,  who,  together  with  Crifiina,  the  darling 
god  of  the  Indian  women,  are  defcribed  as  youths  of 
perfeil  beauty.  The  third  Rhama  is  Crifhna's  elder 
brother,  and  is  confidercd  as  the  eighth  Avatar  (b),  in- 
vefted  with  an  emanation  of  his  divine  radiance.  I^ike 
all  the  Avatars,  Rhama  is  painted  with  gemmed  Ethi- 
r)pian  or  Parthian  coronets  ;  with  rays  encircling  his 
head,  jewels  hi  his  ears,  two  necklaces,  oiae  ftraight  and 
one  pendant  on  his  bofom,  with  dropping  gems ;  gar- 
lands of  well-difpofed  many-coloured  flowers,  or  collars 
of  pearls,  hanging  down  below  his  waift ;  loofe  man- 
tles of  golden  tiffue  or  dyed  filk,  embroidered  on  the 
hems  with  flowers  elegantly  thrown  over  one  fhoulder, 
and  folded  like  ribbands  aciofs  the  breaft  ;  with  brace- 
lets, two  on  one  arm  and  on  each  wrift  :  all  the  Avatars 
are  naked  to  the  waifts,  and  uniformly  with  dark  azure 
flefli,  in  allufion  probably  to  the  tint  of  that  primordial 
fluid  on  which  Narayan  moved  in  the  beginning  of  time  ; 
but  their  fl<irts  are  bright  yellow,  the  colour  of  the 
curious  perlcarpium  in  the  centre  of  the  water-lily. 

RHAMNUS,  the  buckthorn,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  43d  order,  Dumofa.  The  calyx  is  tubulous, 
with  five  minute  fcales  furrounding  the  ftamina  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry.  There  are  27  fpe- 
cies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  catharticus,  or  common  purging  buckthorn, 
growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Britain.  This  grows 
to  the  height  of.  12  or  14  feet,  with  many  irregular 
branches  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves  are  oval-lan- 
ceolate, finely  ferrated  on  the  edges,  their  nerves  con- 
verging together.  The  flowers  grow  in  clufliers,  one 
on  each  footftalk,  white,  and  in  tliis  fpecies  divided  in- 
to four  fegments :  the  fi-uit  is  a  round  black  berry, 
containing  four  feeds.    The  juice  of  the  berries  is  a 
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ftrong  purgative,  and  is  made  ufe  of  for  making  the  Rhamnui. 
common  fyrup  of  buckthorn  kept  in  the  (hops.  The  ^— v"— 
bark  is  emetic  :  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  with 
alum  dyes  yellow,  of  the  ripe  ones  a  fine  green  ;  the 
bark  alfo  dyes  yellow.  The  green  colour  yielded  by 
the  berries,  called  by  the  French  verde-ve^iey  is  much 
efl;ecmcd  by  miniature  painters. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  the  dwarf 
buckthorn,  a  fhrub  of  about  a  yard  high,  of  a  grcenifli 
colour  but  little  fliow;  and  the  long-leaved  dwarf  buck- 
thorn, which  is  a  larger  fhrub,  with  leaves  fomewhat 
larger,  but  in  other  refpefts  very  fimilar  to  the  dwarf 
buckthorn. 

2.  The  zizyphus  is  the  fpecies  in  which  the  lac  in- 

feft*  forms  its  cells,  and  produces  the  wax  calleci  gum-  «  See  Ce<?- 
lac.    See  Lacca.  m. 

3.  The  lotus  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  of  the  zizyphus  or  jubeb  ;  only  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  the  fruit  is  here  round,  fmaller,  and  more 
lufcious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  branches,  like  thofe 
of  the  paliurus,  are  neither  fo  much  jointed  nor  crook- 
ed. 1  he  fruit  is  in  great  repute,  taltes  fomething  like 
gingerbread,  and  is  fold  in  the  maikets  all  over  the 
fouthern  diltriAs  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  Arabs  call 
it  aneb  enta  el  feedra,  or  the  jubeb  of  the  Jeedra  ;  which 
Olavus  Celfius  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of,  that  he  has 
defcribed  it  as  the  dudaim  of  the  fcriptures.  This  fpe- 
cies is  very  common  in  the  Jereede  and  other  parts  of 
Bombay ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  plant  with  that  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  en- 
chanting property;  though  the  latter  is  more  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  Diospyros  (which 
fee).  It  is  proper,  however,  to  diftinguifli  between 
both  thefe  flirubs  and  an  herb  often  m.entioned  by  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  lotusf  which  Homer  men- 
tions as  being  fed  upon  by  the  horfes  of  Achilles,  anci 
Virgil  as  proper  to  increafe  the  milk  of  fheep  (fee  Lo- 
tus). They  are  alfo  di9"erent  from  the  Egyptian  lo- 
tus defcribed  by  Herodotus;  for  which  fee  Nym-' 

PHiEA. 

4.  The  frangula,  or  beny-bearing  alder,  is  a  decidu- 
ous fhrub,  a  native  of  England  and  moll  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  affords  feveral  varieties. 

5.  The  Alpine,  rough-leaved  frangula,  or  berry- 
bearing  alder,  is  alfo  a  deciduous  flirub,  and  native  of 
the  Alps.  It  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  the  common 
fort,  except  that  it  has  no  thorns,  and  that  it  will  grow 
to  be  rather  taller,  with  tough,  large,  and  doubly  laci- 
niated  leaves.  The  fmooth-leaved  Alpine  frangula  is  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  fmooth  leaves  and  of  a 
lower  growth. 

6.  The  paliurus,  or  thorn  of  Chrift,  is  a  deciduous 
fhrub  or  tree,  a  native  of  Paleftine,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.    It  wiU  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  14 

C  c  2  feet. 


(b)  Avatar  means  the  defcent  of  the  deity  in  his  capacity  of  preferver.  The  three  firfl  of  thefe  defccnts  re< 
late  to  fome  ftupendous  convulfion  of  our  globe  from  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  fourth  exhibits  the  mi- 
raculous punifliment  of  pride  and  impiety,  appearing  to  refer  to  the  deluge.  Three  of  the  others  were. ordained 
for  the  overthrow  of  tyrants  or  giants.  Of  thefe  Avatars  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  Rhama  is  the 
"eighth  ;  Buddha,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  reformer  of  the  doftrines  contained  in  Vedas,  is  the  ninth  :  the 
tenth  Avatar,  we  are  told,  is  yet  to  come,  and  is  expected  to  appear  mounted  (like  the  crowned  conqueror  in 
ihe  Apocalypfe)  on  a  white  horfe,  with  a  fcimeter  blazing  like  a  comet  to  mow  dov  n  all  incorrigible  and  impe- 
nitent offenders  who  fhall  then  be  on  the  earth. 
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Rhamnug,  f^ct,  and  is  armed  with  fharp  thorns,  two  of  which  are 
Rham-  ^^^^  joint,  one  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
ftralght,  and  upright  ;  the  other  is  fcarcely  half  that 
length,  and  bent  backward  ;  and  between  them  is  the 
bud  for  next  year's  (hoot.  June  is  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  fruit,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  membrane.  *'  This  plant  (fays  Hanbury) 
is  undoubtedly  the  fort  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns 
for  our  BlefTed  Savio\u-  was  compofcd.  The  branches 
are  very  pliant,  and  the  fpines  of  it  are  at  every  joint 
ftrong  and  fiiarp.  It  grows  naturally  about  Jerufalem, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Judsea  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  barbarous  Jews  would  make  choice  of 
it  for  their  cruel  purpofe.  But  what  farther  confirms 
the  truth  of  thefe  thorns  being  then  ufed,  are  the  an- 
cient piftures  of  our  Bleffed  Saviour's  crucifixion.  The 
thorns  of  the  crown  on  his  head  exaftly  anfwer  to  thofe 
of  this  tree  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  thefe 
\yere  taken  from  the.  earlieil  paintings  of  the  Lord  of 
Life  :  and  even  now  our  modern  painters  copy  from 
them,  and  reprefent  the  crown  as  compofed  of  thefe 
thorns.  Thefe  plants,  therefore,  fhould  principally  have 
a  fhare  in  thofe  parts  of  the  plantation  that  are  more 
peculiarly  defigned  tor  religious  retirement ;  for  they 
will  prove  excellent  monitors,  and  conduce  to  due  re- 
fleftlon  on  and  gratitude  to  '  Him  who  hath  loved  us, 
and  has  wafhed  us  from  our  fins,"  &c. 

7.  The  common  alaternus  is  an  evergreen  tree,-  and 
r.ative  of  the  fouth  of  Lurope.  There  are  feveral  va- 
rieties of  this  fpecles ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  broad-leaved  and  the  jagged-leaved  alaternus, 
which  have  all  been  confounded  with  the  phillyrea. 

8.  The  infeftorius,  or  narrow-leaved  buckthorn,  is  an 
evergreen  fhrub  or  tree,  and  native  of  Spain.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  fends  forth  feveral 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  are  co- 
vered with  a  blackifh  or  dark-coloured  bark,  and  each 
©f  them  is  terminated  by  a  long  fliarp  thorn.  The  fruit 
continues  on  the  trees  all  winter,  making  a  beautiful 
appearance  among  the  narrow-cluftered  leaves  at  that 
feafon. 

9.  The  oleoides,  or  olive -leaved  buckthorn,  is  an  ever- 
green flirub,  and  native  of  Spain,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  or  1  o  feet.  It  fends  forth  numerous  branches, 
^ach  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  long  fharp  fpine.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  round  black  berries. 

RHAMPHAS TOS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be- 
longing  to  the  order  of  picae.  The  bill  is  very  large, 
and  ferrated  outwardly.  The  noftrils  are  fituated  be- 
hind the  bafe  of  the  beak  ;  and  in  rrioil  of  the  fpccies 
the  feet  ate  toed,  and  placed  two  forwards  and  two 
backwards.  The  tongue  is  long,  narrow,  and  feather- 
ed on  the  edges.  Mr  Latham  enumerates  15  dif»jrent 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  toucans  are  the  moft  remarkable, 
and  were  formerly  divided  into  four  or  five  varieties, 
though  Mr  Latham  makes  them  diftindl  fpecies,  of 
which  we  fhall  only  dcfcribe  that  called  the  red-beaked 
toucaa. 

This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  and  of  a  fi- 
milar  (hape,  with  a  large  head  to  fupport  its  monllrous 
bill :  this  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its 
point,  is  fix  inches  and  an  half ;  and  its  breadth  in  the 
thickeft  part  is  a  little  more  than  two.    Its  thickiiefs 
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near  the  head  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a 
little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  un- 
der fide,  being  round  alfo  ;  the  whole  of  the  bill  ex-  ' 
tremely  flight,  and  a  little  thicker  than  parchment.  The 
upper  chap  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  except  on  each  fide, 
which  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour  ;  as  is  alfo  the  lower 
chap,  except  at  the  bafe,  which  is  purple.  Between 
the  head  and  the  bill  there  is  a  black  lise  of  feparation 
all  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  in  the  u])per  part  of 
which  the  nollrils  are  placed,  and  are  almoft  covered 
with  feathers ;  which  has  occafioned  fome  writers  to 
fay  that  the  toucan  has  no  noftrils.  Round  the  eyes, 
on  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a  fpace  of  bluiih  Iliin,  void 
of  feathers  ;  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a 
white  fpot  on  each  fide  joining  to  the  bafe  of  the,  upper 
chap.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings, 
tail,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  black.  The  under  fide  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breail,  arc 
white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black 
on  the  belly,  is  a  fpace  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a 
new  moon,  with  its  horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet, 
and  claws,  are  of  an  afh-colour  ;  and  the  toes  ftand  like 
thofe  of  parrots,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

It  is  reported  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though 
furnifhed  with  fo  formidable  a  beak,  is  harmlefs  and 
gentle,  being  fo  eafily  made  tame  as  to  fit  and  hatch 
its  young  in  houfes.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper, 
which  It  devours  very  greedily,  gorging  itfclf  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  voids  it  crude  and  unconcotled.  T'his, 
however,  is  no  objeftion  to  the  natives  from  ufing  it 
again  :  they  even  pref(|r  it  before  that  pepper  which  is 
frefh  gathered  from  the  tree  ;  and  feem  perfuaded  that 
the  ftiength  and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the 
bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus  ex- 
hauiled. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only  upon  a 
vegetable  diet ;  and,  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  to  which  it 
is  frequently  brought  in  the  warm  countries  where  it 
is  bred,  it  is  feen  to  prefer  fuch  food  to  all  other. 
Pozzo,  who  bred  one  tame,  aflerts,  that  it  leaped  up 
and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice 
refembling  that  of  a  magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  fame 
things  that  parrots  do;  but  was  moft  greedy  of  grapes, 
which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown  in 
the  air,  it  would  moft  dexteroufly  catch  before  they 
fell  to  the  groimd.  Its  bill,  he  adds,  was  hollow,  and 
upon  that  account  very  light,  fo  that  it  had  but  little 
ftrength  in  fo  apparently  formidable  a  weapon  ;  nor 
could  it  peck  or  ftrike  fmartly  therewith.  But  its 
tongue  feemed  to  affift  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy  ma- 
chine :  it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  unlike  one  of 
the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  dunghill  cock ;  this  it 
moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  bill.  It  was  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  re- 
markably fringed  on  each  fide  with  very  fmall  filaments. 
exaAly  refembling  a  feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater 
ftrength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it. 
It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  of  fheath  for 
this  peculiar  inftrument,  ufed  by  the  toucan,  not  only 
in  making  itfelf  a  neft,  but  alfo  in  obtaining  its  pro- 
vifion.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  this  bird 
builds  its  neft  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have  been  pre- 
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vlouffy  fcooped  out  for  this  purpofej  and  it  is  not  . very 
likely  that  fo  feeble  a  bill  could  be  very  ferviceable  in 
working  upon  fuch  hard  materials. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  fecures  its  young 
better  from  external  injury  than  the  toucan.  Jt  has 
not  only  birds,  men,  and  ferpents,  to  guard  againft  ; 
but  a  numerous  tribe  of  monkeys,  Hill  more  prying, 
mifchitvous,  and  hungry,  than  all  the  i-eft.    The  tou- 


thofe  of  Homer,  which  having  been  a  long  time  dil- 
perfed  in  pieces  and  fragments,  were  at  length  by  Pi- 
liftratus's  order  digefted  into  books  called  rhapfudies, 
from  juo^  and  "^^  canticum.    Hence,  among  mo- 

derns, rhapfody  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  affemblage  of  paffa- 
ges,  thoughts,  and  authorities,  raked  together  from  di- 
vers authors,  to  compofe  fome  new  piece. 

RHE,  or  Ree,  a  little  ifland  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 


can,  however,  fceops  out  its  neft  into  the  hollow  of   near  the  coaft  of  Aunis  in  France.    It  was  taken  du- 


fome  tree,  leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough  to  go  m 
and  out  at.  There  it  fits,  with  its  great  beak,  guard- 
ing the  entrance  ;  and  if  the  monkey  ventures  to  offer 
a  vlfit  of  curioftty,  the  toucan  gives  him  fvich  a  wel- 
come, that  he  prefently  thinjks  proper  to  pack  off,  and 
is  glad  to  efcape  with  fafely. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  in  great  requeft,  both  for  the  de- 
licacy of  its  flefh,  which  is  tender  and  nourilhing,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  fea- 
thers of  the  breaft.  The  fldn  of  this  part  the  In- 
dians pluck  off,  and  when  dry  glue  to  their  cheeks ; 
and  this  they  coniider  as  an  irrefiilrble  addition  to  their 
beauty. 

RHAPIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  firil  order, 
Palmte.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous  trifid  fpatha  ; 
the  corolla  monopetalous  and  trifid.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  viz.  i .  Flabilliformis,  or  ground-ratan,  a  native 
of  China  ;  2.  Arundinacea,  fimple  leaved  rhapis,  a  na- 
tive of  Carolina. 

RHAPSODI,  Rhapsodjsts,  in  antiquity,  perfons 
who  made  a  buiinefs  of  fmging  pieces  of  Homer's 
poems.  Cuper  informs  us,  that  the  Rhapfodi  were 
clothed  In  red  when  they  fung  the  Iliad,  and  in  blue 
when  they  fung  the  Odyffey.,  They  performed  on  the 
theatres,  and  fometimes  ftrove  for  prizes  in.  contefls  of 
poetry,  finging,  &c.  After  the  two  antagonifts  had 
finifhed  their  parts,  the  two  pieces  or  papers  they  were 
written  in  were  joined  together  again  :  whence  the 
name,  viz.  from  p«'-^t'^,/iio,  and  "  canticum  :  but  there 
feem  to  have  been  other  Rhapfodi  of  more  antiquity 
than  thefe  people,  who  compofed  heroic  poems  or 
fongs  in  praife  of  heroes  and  great  men,  and  fung  their 
own  compofitions  from  town  to  t()wn  for  a  livelihood  j 
of  which  profefiion  Homer  himfelf  isfaid  to  have  been. 
See  Bard. 

RHAPSODOMANCY,  an  ancient  kind  of  divlna- 
tlon  perfo)-med  by  pitching  on  a  paflage  of  a  poet  at 


ring  the  war  with  France  which  ended  in  1763,  in  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Hawke  and  Mordauut. 

RHEA  AMERICANA.  The  American  ottrich  of  au- 
thors has  been  frequently  mentioned,  but  till  of  late 
years  very  imperfeClly  known  ;  being  blended  by  fome 
with  other  genera,  although  forming  of  Itfelf  a  diftinft 
one,  differing  in  many  things  from  all  otliera.  The 
older  writers,  however,  have  kept  it  feparate.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  whether  any  autnor  has  figured  this 
bird  except  Nieremberg,  whofe  reprefentatlon  conveys 
no  juft.  idea,  which  is  wonderful,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  fufficient  plenty  in  various  parts  of  South  America ; 
nor  has  the  bird  itfelf  made  its  appearance  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  colledlors,  until  the  one  now  in  the  Leveriaii 
mufeum.  > 
M.  Bajon,  in  his  Mem.  fur  Cayenne,  gives  a  figure 
and  defcriptlon  of  the  jabirus,  and  feems  clear  that  this 
bird  is  no  other  than  the  ourich  of  America.  From 
this  affertlon,  Mr  Latham,  in  his  Synopjls,  leaves  the 
matter  undecided ;  but  this  author,  in  his  Index  Omi- 
thol.  from  having  met  with  the  fpeciraen  above  alluded 
to,. and  fupported  In  an  account  of  its  manners  given  by 
Molina  in  his  Hijl.  Nat.  du  Ch'li,  treats  this  matter  on 
more  certain  gi-ounds,  fa  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing defcriptlon. 

In  fize  the  American  oflrich  is  very  little  inferior  to 
the  common  one  :  the  bill  is  Hoped  not  unlike  that  of 
a  goofe,  being  flat  on  the  top  and  rounded  at  the  end  i 
the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  lids  fui-nilhed.  with  hairs  : 
the  head 'is  rounded,  and  covered  with  downy  feathers : 
the  neck  is  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  feathered 
alfo  :  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  ex- 
tended, the  length  Is  eight  feet ;  but  from  the  want  ot 
continuity  of  the  webs  of  the  feathers,  and  their  laxity 
of  texture,  the  bird  Is  unable  to  raife  itfelf  from  the 
ground  it  is,  however,  capable  of  greatly  affiffiug  it- 
felf by  their  motion  in  running,  which  it  does  very 
fwlftly  :  the  legs  are  flout,  bare  of  feathers  above  the 
knees,  and  furnifhed  with  three  toes,  all  placed  for- 
wards, each  having  a  ftraight  and  flout  claw  as  in  the 


hazard,  and  reckoning  on  it  as  a  predit\ion  of  what  was.   caffowary  ;  on  the  heel  is  a  callous  knob,  ferving  in 

place  of  a  back  toe  ;  the  general  colour  'of  plumage  is 
dull  grey  mixed  with  white,  inclining  to  the  latter  on 
the  under  parts  :  the  tail  is  very  fliort,  and  not  coiifpi- 
cuous,  being  entirely  covered  with  long  loofe  and  float- 
ing feathers,  having  origin,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  and  ejitlrely  covering  it :  the  bill  and 
legs  are  brown. 

Molina  obferves  that  this  bird  varies  ;  the  body  in^ 
fome  being  white,  in  others  black.  In  refped,  to  man- 
ners, it  is  faid.to  be"  a  general  feeder,  but  more  fond  of 
flics,  which  it  catches  with  great  dexterity,  and  will  al- 
fo, like  tire  common  oflrich,  fwallow  bits  of  iron  and 
any  other  trafh  offered  to  it.  In  common  with  the 
oflrich  of  the  old  world,  it  lays  a  number  of  eggs,  from 
40  tQ  60,,  in  the  fand,  cacli  of  them  holding  a  quart ; 

hub.' 


to  come  to  pafs.  There  were  various  ways  of  praftl- 
fing  this  rhapfodomaney.  Sometimes  they  wrote  leve- 
ral  papers  or  Sentences  of  a  poet  on  fo  many  pieces  of 
wood,  paper,  or  the  hke,  fhcok  them  together  in  an 
urn,  and  drew  out  one  which  was  accounted  the  lot  :. 
fometimes  they  caft  dice  on  a  table  whereon  verfes  were 
written,  and  that  whereon  the  die  lodged  contained  the 
predidlion^  A  third  manner  was  by  opening  a  bwok, 
and  pitching  on  fome  verfi;  at  firft  fight.  This  me- 
thod tfiey  particularly  called  the  fortes  I-'raneJiina  ;  and 
afterwards,  according  to  the  poet,  made  ufe  of,  fortes 
Homeric ce.,  fortes  Virgdxana,  &c.     See  SoRTEs. 

RHAPSODY,  in  antiquity,  a  difcourfe  in  verfe 
fang  or  rehearfed  by  a  rhapfodift.  Others  will  have 
rkipfody  to  figuify  a  colleiUon  of  verfes,  efpeciaUy 


Rhe, 
Rhea. 
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but  it  differs  from  that  bird  in  many  particulars,  efpe 
cially  in  wanting  the  callofity  on  the  fternnm,  and  fpars 
on  the  wing.  With  thefe  laft  the  common  oftrich  is 
known  to  defend  itfelf :  in  defeft  of  them,  the  one  here 
treated  of  ufes  the  feet  with  fuch  addrefs  as  to  become 

-at  once  a  furious  and  dangerous  antagonift.  The  fe- 
male calls  its  young  ones  together  with  a  kind  of  whii- 

'tling  note  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  a  man :  when 
young  it  is  very  tame,  frequently  following  the  firft 
creature  it  meets  with.  The  fiefn  of  this  bird  is  faid 
to  be  very  unpalatable.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Guiana,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Chcique.  "  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  prefent  our  readers  with  an  accurate  drawing  of 
the  bird.  See  Plate  CCCCXXXVir. 
^  RHEEDIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 

■nia  order,"  belonging  to  the  polyandrta  clafs  of  plants  ; 

•and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.    The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 

•there  is  no- calyx  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  trifpermous  berry. 

RHEGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  fo  very  ancient  a  city  as 
to  be  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the  violent  burft- 

•ing  of  the  coaft  of  Italy  from  Sicily  ;  thought  to  have 
been  formerly  conjoined  (Mela,  Virgil).  A  city  of 
the  Bruttii,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  :  a 
ftrong  barrier  oppofed  to  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  mentioned 
by  Luke  ;  furnamed  JuUum  (Ptolemy),  from  a  frefh 

"  fupply  of  inhabitants  fent  thither  by  Auguftus,  after 
driving  Sextus  Pompeius  out  of  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  and 

-thus  was  in  part  a  colony,  retaining  llill  the  right  of  a 
municipium  (Infcription),  The  city  is  now  called  Reg- 

gioy  in  the  Farther  Calabria. 

RHEIMS,  a  city  of  France  in  Champagne,  and 
capital  of  Rhemois.    It  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  ce- 

'lebrated,  and  largeft  places  in  the  kingdom,  had  an 
archbifhop's  fee,  whofe  archbifhop  was  duke  and  peer 
of  .  France.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  feveral  fine  fquares,  well-built  houfes,  and 
magnificent  churches.  It  had  a  mint,  an  univerfity, 
and  five  abbeys,  the  moft  famous  of  which  was  that  of  St 
Remy.  There  are  alfo  feveral  triumphal  arches  and 
other  monuments  of  the  Romans.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Vefie,  on  a  plain  furrounded  by  hills,  which  pro- 
duce excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  4.  8.  N.  Lat.  49.  14. 

RHENISH  WINE,  that  produced  on  the  hills  about 
Rheims.  This  wine  is  much  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
folvent  of  iron,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated  on  ac- 
count of  its  acidity.  Dr  Percival  obferves,  that  it  is 
the  beft  folvent  of  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  thinks  its  acidity  has  no  flrare,  becaufe  an  ad- 
dition of  vinegar  to  water  does  not  augment  its  folvent 
power. 

RHETORES,  amongft  the  Athenians,  were  ten 
in  number,  elefted  by  lot  to  plead  public  caufes  in  the 
fenate-houfe  or  aflembly.  For  every  caufe  in  which 
they  were  retained,  they  received  a  drachm  out  of  the 
public  money.  They  were  fometimes  called  2u»»>.op, 
and  their  fee  ro  :Zvvr:yogixov,  No  man  was  admitted  to 
this  office  before  he  was  40  years  of  age,  though  others 
fay  30.  Valour  in  war,  piety  to  their  parents,  pru- 
dence in  their  affairs,  frugality,  and  temperance,  were 
ncceffary  qualifications  for  this  office,  and  every  candi- 
date underwent  an  examination  concerning  thefe  vir- 
tues previous  to  the  clcaicn.    The  orators  at  Rome 
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were  not  unlike  the  Athenian  rhetores.    See  OrA.  Rhetn! 

■  RHETORIANS,  a  fed  of  heretics  in  Egypt,  fo 
denominated  from  Rhetorius  their  leader.  The  di- 
Itinguifhing  tenets  of  this  herefiarch,  as  reprefented 
by  Philaftrius,  was,  that  he  approved  of  all  the  here- 
fies  before  him,  and  taught  that  they  were  all  in  the 
right. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  fpeaking  copioufly  on  any 
fubje£l,  with  all  the  advantages  of  beauty  and  force. 
See  Oratory. 

RHEUM,  a  thin  ferous  humor,  occafionally  oozing 
out  of  the  glands  about  the  mouth  and  threat. 

Rheum,  Rhubarb:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  enrteandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holora- 
ce<x.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  fexfid  and  per- 
fiftent ;  and  there  is  one  triquetrous  feed.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  viz.  i .  The  rhaponticum,  or  common  rhu- 
barb, hath  a  large,  thick,  fiefhy,  branching,  deeply- 
flriking  root,  yellowifli  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large, 
roundifh,  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  on  thick,  (lightly- 
furrowed  foot-ftalks  :  and  an  upright  ftrong  ftem,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  adorned  with  leaves  fingly,  and  ter- 
minated by  thick  clofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  It  grows 
» in  Thrace  and  Scythia,  but  has  been  long  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  gardens.  Its  root  affords  a  gentle  purge.  It  is 
however  of  inferior  quality  to  fome  of  the  following 
forts  ;  but  the  plant  being  aftringent,  its  young  ftalks 
in  fpring,  being  cut  and  peeled,  are  ufed  for  tarts. 
2.  The  palmatum,  palmated-leaved  true  Chinefe  rhu- 
barb, hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  yellow  within  ;  crown- 
ed with  very  large  palmated  leaves,  being  deeply  divi- 
ded into  acuminated  fegments,  expanded  like  an  open 
hand,;  upright  ftems,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  ter- 
minated by  large  fp'kes  of  flowers  *.  This  is  now  pro- ' 
vcd  to  be  the  true  foreign  rhubarb,  the  purgative  qiia-^'^^J'jP;^ 
hty  of  which  is  well  known.  3.  The  compa£tum,  or  ^'(jvu 
Tartarian  rhubarb,  hath  a  large,  flefiiy,  branched  root, 
yellfiw  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large,  heart-fhaped 
fomewhat  lobated,  fharply  indented,  fmooth  leaves,  and 
an  upright  large  ftem,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  fingly,  and  branching  above ;  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  nodding  panicles  of  white  flow- 
ers. This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  rhubarb  ; 
which,  however,  though  of  fuperior  quality  to  fome 
forts,  is  accounted  inferior  to  the  rheum  palmatum. 
4.  The  undulatum,  undulated,  or  waved-leaved  Chinefe 
rhubarb,  hath  a  thick,  branchy,  deep-ftriking  root,  yel- 
low within  ;  crowned  with  large,  oblong,  undulate, 
fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  having  equal  foot-ftalks,  and 
an  upright  firm  ftem,  four  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fingly,  and  terminated  by  long  loofe  fpikes  of 
white  flowers.  5.  The  Arabian  ribes,  or  currant  rhu- 
barb  of  Mount  Libanus,  hath  a  thick  fiefhy  root,  very 
broad  leaves,  full  of  granulated  protuberances,  and  with 
equal  foot-ftalks,  and  upright  firm  ftems,  thrte  or  four 
feet  high,  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  berry-like  feeds,  being  furrounded  by  a  purple  pulp. 
All  thefe  plants  are  perennial  in  root,  and  the  leaves  and 
ftalks  are  annual.  The  roots  being  thick,  fiefhy,  gene- 
rally divided,  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground  ;  of  a  browrt- 
ifli  colour  without  and  yellow  within  :  the  leaves  rife 
in  the  fpring,  generally  come  up  in  a  large  head  folded 

together. 
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•  together,  gradually  expanding  themfelves,  having  thick 
foot-ftalks  ;  and  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  or 
more,  in  length  and  breadthj  fpreading  all  round  :  amidil 
them -rife  the  flower- ftems,  which  are  garnifhed  at  each 
joint  by  one  leaf,  and  are  of  ftrong  and  expeditious 
.growth,  attaining  their  full  height  in  June,  when  they 
flower  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  triangular  feeds,  ri- 
pening in  Auguft.  Some  plants  of  each  fort  merit  cul- 
ture  in  gardejis  for  variety  ;  they  will  effeft  a  fingula- 
rity  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  fpikes,  and  flowers  : 
and  as  medical  plants,  they  demand,  culture  both  for 
private  and  public  ufe. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  feeds  fowed  in  au- 
tumn foon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  eirly  in  the  fpring,  in 
any  open  bed  of  light  deep  earth  ;  remarking,  tltofe  in- 
tended for  medical  ufe  fliould  generally  be  fowed  where 
they  are  to  remain,  that  the  roots,  being  not  difturbed 
by  removal,  may  grow  large.  Scatter  the  feeds  thinly, 
either  by  broad-caft  all  over  the-  furface,  and  raked 
wdl  in  ;  or  in  ftiallow  drills  a  foot  and  half  diflance, 
covfring  them  near  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  will  rife 
in  the  fpring,  but  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third 
year  :  when  they,  however,  are  come  up  two  or  three 
inches  high,  thin  them  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  clear 
out  all  weeds  ;  though  thofe  defigned  always  to  Hand 
fhould  afterwards  be  hoed  out  to  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  diflance  :  obferving,  if  any  are  required  for  the 
pleafure  ground,  &c.  for  variety,  they  fliould  be  tranf- 
plaivted  where  they  are  to  remain  in  autumn,  when 
their  leaves  decay,  or  early  in  fpring,  before'they  flioot: 
the  others  remaining  where  fov/ed,  inufl;  have  the  ground 
kept  clean  between  them ;  and  in  autumn,  wlien  the 
loaves  and  ftalks  decay,  cut  them  down,  and  flightly  dig 
the  ground  tietween  the  rows -of  plants^  repeating  the 
fame  work  every  year. .  The  roots  remaining,  they  in- 
creafe  in  fize  annually :  and  in  the  fec'ond  or  third  year 
many  of  them  will  fnoot  up  ftalks,  flower,  and  perfeft 
feeds  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  roots  will  be  arri- 
ved to  a  large  lize  ;  though  older  roots  are  generally  pre- 
ferable for  medical  ufe.  - 

In  Mr  Bell's  Travels  we  have  an  account  of  fome 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  culture  of  rhubarb. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  beit  rhubarb  grows  in  that  part 
e£  Eaftern  Tartary  called  Mongalia,  which  now  ferves 
as  a  boundary  between  Ruffia  and  China.  The  mar- 
mots contribute  greatly  to  the  culture  of  the  rhubarb. 
Wherever  you  fee  lo  or  20  plants  growing,  you  ?re 

'  fiire  of  finding  feveral  burrows  under  the  fliades  of  their 
broad-fp reading  leaves.  Perhaps  they  may  fometimes 
eat  the  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant  ;  howevei:,  it  is 
probable  the  manure  they  leave  about  the  roots  contri- 
butes not  a  little  to  it«  increafe  ;  and  their  calling  up 
the  earth,  makes  it  flioot  out  young  buds  and  mul- 
tiply. This  plant  does  not  run,  and  fpread  itfelf, 
like  docks  and  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  grows 
in  tufts,  at  uncertain  diflanees,  as  if  the  feeds  had 
been  dropped  with  defign.  It  appears  that  the  Mon- 
gals  never  accounted  it  worth  cultivating  ;  but  that 
the  world  is  obliged  to  the  marmots  for  the  quanti- 
ties fcattered,  at  random,  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try :  for  whatever  part  of  tlie  ripe  leed  happens  to  be 
blown  among  the  thick  gridi;,  can  very  feldom  reach 
the  ground,  but  muft  there  wither  and  die  ;  wliereas, 
fiiould  it  fall  among  the  loofe  earth  thrown  up  bv 
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the  marmots,  it  immediately  takes  root,  and  produces  Rheuia„ 
a  new  plant.  y— 

After  digging  and  gathering  the  rhubarb,  the  Mon- 
gals  cut  the  large  roots  into  fmall  pieces,  in  order  to 
make  them  dry  more  readily.    In  the  middle  of  every 
piece  they  fcoop  a  hole,  through  which  a  cord  is  drawn, 
in  order  to  fufpend  them  in  any  convenient  place.  They 
hang  them  for  the  mofl:  part  about  their  tents,  and 
fomeu'mes  on  the  horns  of  their  flieep.    This  is  a  mofl; 
pernicious  cullom,  as  it  deftroys  fome  of  the  befl:  part 
of  the  root :  for  all  about  the  hole  is  rotten  and  ufelefsj 
whereas,  were  people  rightly  informed  how  to  dig  and 
dry  this  plant,  there  would  not  be  one  pound  of  refufe  ■ 
in  an  hundred  ;  which  would  fave  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expence,  that  much  diminifli  "the  profits  on  this 
commodity.  ^   At  prefent,  the  dealers  in  this  article 
think  thefe  improvements  not  worthy  of  their  attention, 
as  their  gains  are  more  conflderable  on  this  than  on  any 
other  branch  of  trade.    Perhaps  the  government  may 
hereafter  think  it  proper  to  make  fome  regulations  wittt  • 
regard  to  this  matter. 
^  Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in  the  fliops. 
The  firfl;  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  RufTia,  in 
roundifli  pieces  freed  from  the  bark,-with  a  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  :  they  are  externally  of  a  yellowifli 
colour,  and  on  cutting  appear  variegated  with  lively 
reddifli  ftreaks.     The  other,  which  is  Icfs  efl:eemed, 
comes  immediately  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  longifli 
pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  com  pad  than  the 
foregoing.    The  firft  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dr>',  h  apt 
to  grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  ;  the  fecond  is  lefs 
fubjed^  to  thefe  inconveniences.     Some  of  the  more 
mduftrious  artifl;s  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  woim-holes  witit  - 
certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  da- 
maged pieces  with  powder  of  the  finer  foits  of  rhu- 
barb, and^  fometimes  with  cheaper  materials  :   this  i,s 
often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effeftually  to  impofe  upon  the 
buyer,  unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines  each  piece 
The  marks  of  good  rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and  • 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be  eafily  pulverable,  and'  • 
appear,  when  powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
that,  upon  being  chewed,  it  impart  to  the  fpittle  a 
fafl"ron  tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or  mucilaginous 
in  the  moiuh.    Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bitterifli,  and  fome-. 
what  afl:ringent;  the  fmell  lightly  aromatic,. . 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  .cathartic,  which  operates -with- 
out violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
even  to  pregnant  -women  and  children.  -  .Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it.  is  celebrated  for  an  afliringent  one, 
by  which  it  fl:rengthens  the  tone  of  the  fl;omach  and 
inteftines,  and  proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoeas  and  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhubarb  in 
fubfl:ance  operates  more  powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than 
any  of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery  tinftures  purge 
more  than  the  fpirituous  ones;  whilft  the  latter  contain 
in  greater  perfection  the  aromatic,  aftringent,  and  corro- 
borating virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  I'he  dofe,  when  intend-  - 
ed  as  a  purgative,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among  us,,  univerfally  pre- 
ferred to  .the  Eaft  India  fort,  though  this  laft  is  for 
fome  purpofes  at  leaft  equal  to  the  other.;  it  is  mani- 
feftly  more  aftringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs  of  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Tinfttires  drawn  from  both  with 
re£tified  foirit  have  nearly  the  fame  tafl;e  : .  on  diftilling 
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RTitutn    off  the  menflnmm,  the  extraft  left  from  the  tinftufe 
v*    of  the  Eaft  India  rhubarb  proved  confiderably  the 
ftrongeft. 

Rhubai-b  has  been  cultivated  of  late  in  this  country 
with  confiderable  fuccefs,  and  for  medical  purpofes  is 
found  to  equal  that  of  foreign  growth,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Tranfaftions  of  the  London  Society  for  encoura- 
ging  Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  Commerce,  who  have  re- 
warded feveral  perfons  both  for  cultivatiag  and  curing 
it.  In  the  Tranfaftions  for  1792,  the  gold  medal  was 
adjudged  to  Sir  William  Fordyce,  for  raifing  from  feed 
in  the  year  1 791  upwards  of  300  plant*  of  the  true 
rhubarb,  or  rheum  palmatum  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copcEia  1788,  which  in  the  fecond  and  third  weeks  of 
OAober  were  tranfplanted  into  a  deep  loam,  at  four 
feet  dillance  from  each  other,  according  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  fociety.  In  I793  it  was  adjudged  to  Mr 
Thomas  Jones,  from  whofe  papers  we  derive  the  follow- 
ing information. 

"After  giving  an  accurate  account  of  his  experiments 
and  obfervations,  he  concludes,  that  the  feafon  for  fow- 
ing  is  the  fpring  about  March  or  April,  or  in  autumn 
about  Auguft  and  September;  that  thofe  plants  which 
are  raifed  in  the  fpring  fliould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn, 
and  vice  wr/a  ;  that  they  cannot  have  too  much  room  ; 
that  room  and  time  are  elTentially  neccffary  to  their  be- 
ing large,  o"f  a  good  appearance,  and  perhaps  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  purgative  qualities  ;  that  to  effeft  thefe 
'  purpofts,  the  foil  muft  be  light,  loamy,  and  rich,  but 
not  too  much  fo,  left  the  roots  fhould  be  too  fibrous ; 
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1793,  informs  us,  that 'his  father  tried  various  experi- 
ments for  curing  rhubarb,  as  wafhing,  brufhing,  bark- " 
ing,  and  peeling,  and  he  dried  them  in  the  fun,  on  a 
kiln,  in  a  ftove,  or  in  a  wami  kitchen.  But  of  the  fuc- 
cefs of  alt  or  either  of  thefe  methods  we  have  no  ac- 
count, owing  to  the  death  of  Mr  Halley's  father.  He 
fent,  however, to  them  five  different  fpecimens,  which  the 
Society  acknowledges  to  be  fuperior  to  any  rhubarb  hi- 
therto cured  in  England,  and  produced  to  them.  The 
roots  fent,  Mr  Halley  fays,  were  planted  about  the 
year  1 7  8 1  in  a  light  fandyifh  foil,  but  were  much  ne- 
glefted.  They  were  taken  up  in  the  fpring  of  1792, 
and  being  thoroughly  diverted  of  the  adhering  earth, 
were  placed  for  fome  weeks  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  ware- 
houfe  :  the  fibres  were  then  taken  off,  cut  up.  and  dried 
on  the  flue  of  a  green-houfe ;  but,  from  mlfmanage- 
ment,  were  entirely  fpolled.  The  prime  roots  were 
fevered  in  fmall  pieces,  peeled  qlean,  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  every  particle  of  unfoundnefs.  Part  was 
feparately  laid  in  fieves,  and  the  remainder  perforated, 
llrung,  and  fufpended  in  feftoons  froih  the  deling  of  a 
warm  kitchen.  The  manner  of  drefling  conlifts  in  pa- 
ring off  the  external  coat  with  a  {harp  knife,  as  thin  and 
clean  as  poffible,  and  then  finifliing  it  off  by  a  piece  of 
fifh  fldn,  with  its  own  -powder  ;  which  powder  may  be 
procured  from  the  chips  and  fmall  pieces,  either  by 
grinding  or  pounding  it  in  a  large  mortar. 

In  the  year  1794  the  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  William  Hayward  of  Hanbury,  Oxford- 
fhire,  for  propagating  rhubarb  by  offsets  taken  from 


that  their  fituation  can  fcarcely  be  too  dry,  as  more '  the  crowns  of  large  plants,  inftcad  of  feeds,  for  the  pur- 


evils  are  to  be  expefted  from  a  fuperabundancy  of  moi- 
fture  than  any  aftual  want  of  it :  and  laftly,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  particular  the  injuries  which  they  are 
fubjeft  to  are  principally  during  their  infancy,  and  to 
be  imputed  to  infefts  and  inattention  to  the  planting 
ieafbn  ;  afterwards,  from  too  great  an  expofure  to  froft : 
but  that  none  can  be  dreaded  from  heat ;  and  that  in 
eeneral  they  are  hardy  and  eafy  of  cultivation,  when  ar- 
rived beyond  a  certain  term. 

The  method  of  curing  rhubarb,  as  propofed  by  Dr 
Tirruogel  of  Stockholm,  is  as  follows:  **  No  roots  fhould 
be  taken  up  till  they  have  been  planted  ten  years :  they 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  either  in  winter,  be- 
fore the  froft  fets  in,  or  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  and 
immediately  cut  into  pieces,  and  carefully  barked  j  let 
them  be  fpread  upon  a  table  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
be  frequently  turned,  that  the  juices  may  thicken  or 
condenfe  within  the  roots.  After  this  procefs,  make 
a  hole  in  each  piece,  and  put  a  thread  through  it ;  by 
which  let  them  hang  feparately,  either  within  doors, 
or  in  fome  fheltered  fhady  fhed.  Some  perfons  dry 
them  in  a  different  way  :  they  inclofe  the  roots  in  clay, 
and  make  a  hole  In  the  clay,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe-qulll,  and  in  this  manner  hang  up  each  piece  to 
dry  feparately,  that  the  molfture  may  not  evaporate, 
nor  the  flrengih  of  the  root  be  weakened.  But  the 
metbods  which  the 'Tartars  follow  is  a  bad  one  :  they 
dig  the  roots  out  of  the  deferts  where  they  grow,  bark 
them,  and  Immediately  ftring  them,  and  hang  them 
round  the  necks  of  their  camels,  that  they  may  dry  as 
they  travel ;  but  this  greatly  leflens  the  medicinal  virtue 
of  the  root." 

Mr  Thomas  Halley  of  Pontefraa  in  Yorkfhire,  to 
whom  the  London  Society  voted  the  filver  medal  in 


pofe  of  bringing  it  to  perfcftion  in  a  fhorter  time,  which 
fully  anfwered  his  expeftations.  Mr  Hayward  was  a 
candidate  in  the  year  1789  for  the  gold  medal ;  but 
having  mlfunderftood  their  rules,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
it,  though  with  great  prdpriety  they  voted  to  him  the 
filver  medal ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  fent  them  his 
method  of  cidture  and  cure.  His  method  of  cultiva- 
ting Turkey  rhubarb  from  feed  is  thus  explained  to  the 
Society  :  "  I  have  ufually  fown  the  feed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  on  a  bed  of  good  foil  (if  rather 
fandy  the  better),  expofed  to  an  eafl  or  weft  afped,  in 
preference  to  the  fouth  ;  obfervlng  a  full  fun  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds,  and  to  the  plai>t9 
whilft  young.  The  feeds  are  beft  fown  moderately 
thick  (broad-caft),  treading  them  regularly  in,  as  la 
ufual  with  parfneps  and  other  light  feeds,  and  then  ra- 
king the  ground  fmooth.  I  have  fometlmes,  when -the 
feafon  has  been  wet,  made  a  bed  for  lowing  the  rhu- 
barb feeds  upon,  about  two  feet  thick,  with  new  dung 
from 'the  liable,  covering  it  near  one  foot  thick  with 
good  foil.  The  intent  of  this  bed  is  not  for  the  fake 
of  warmth,  but  folely  to  prevent  the  rlfing  of  earth- 
worms, which,  in  a  moiil  feafon,  will  frequently  deftroy 
the  young  crop.  If  the  feed  is  good,  the  plants  often 
rife  too  thick  ;  if  fo,  when  they  have  attained  fix  leaves 
they  flrould  be  taken  carefully  up  (where  too  clofe), 
leaving  the  Handing  crop  eight  or  ten  inches  apart ; 
thofe  taken  up  may  be  planted  at  the  fame  dlftance,  in 
a  frefh  fpot  of  ground,  in  oixler  to  furnifh  other  planta- 
tions. When  the  plants  in  general  are  grown  to  the 
fizc  that  cabbage-plants  are  ufually  fet  out  for  a  ttand- 
ing  crop,  they  are  beft  planted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, in  beds  four  feet  wide,  one  row  along  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  leaving  two  yards  diftaace  betwixt  the 
6  plants. 
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plants,  allowing  an  alley  between  tl^e  beds  about  a  foot 
wide,  for  conveniency  of  weeding  the  phmts.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  decayed  leaves^  are  removed,  if  the 
ihoveling  of  the  alleys  are  thrown  over  the  crowns  of 
the  plants,  it  will  be  found  of  fervice. 

His  mode  of  cultivating  the  fame  plant  by  offsets  is 
thus  given  :  "  On  taking  up  fome  plants  the  lall  fpiing, 
I  flipped  off  feveral  offsets  from  the  heads  of  large 
plants  :  thefe  I  fet  with  a  dibble  about  a  foot  apart,  in 
order,  if  I  found  them  thrive,  to  remove  them  into  other 
beds.  On  examining  them  in  the  autumn,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  the  progrefs  they  had  made,  and  pleafed 
to  be  able  to  furnifh  my  beds  with  40  plants  in  the  mofl 
thriving  flate.  Though  this  was  my  firfl  experiment 
of  its  kind,  I  do  not  mean  to  arrogate  the  difcovery  to 
myfelf,  having  known  it  recently  tried  by  others,  but 
■without  being  informed  of  their  fuccefs.  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  this  valuable  drug  will,  by  this  method, 
be  brought  much  fooner  to  perfeftiqn  than  from  feed." 

His  method  of  curing  rhubarb  is  thus  defcribed  : 
*'  The  plants  may  be  taken  up  either  early  in  the  fpring, 
or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in  dry  wea- 
ther if  pofTible,  v/hen  the  roots  are  to  be  cleared  from 
dirt  (without  wafhing)  :  let  them  be  cut  into  pieces, 
and  with  a  fharp  knife  freed  from  the  outer  coat,  and 
cxpofed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  a  few  days,  to  render  the 
outfide  a  little  dry.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  curing 
of  the  largeft  pieces,  a  hole  may  be  fcooped  out  with  a 
penknife  :  thefe  and  the  fmaller  parts  are  then  to  be 
ftrung  on  packthread,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  ( I 
have  always  had  the  conveniency  of  fuch  a  one  over  a 
baker's  oven),  where  it  is  to  remain  till  pcrfeftly  dry. 
Each  piece  may  be  rendered  more  fightly  by  a  common 
file,  fixing  it  in  a  fmall  vice  during  that  operation  :  af- 
terwards rub  over  it  a  very  fine  powder,  which  the 
fmaU  roots  furnifh  in  beautiful  perfedlion,  for  this  and 
every  other  purpofe  where  rhubarb  is  required." 

In  the  year  1794,  too,  the  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  Ball  for  his  method  of  curing  the  true 
rhubarb,  which  Is  as  follows :  "  I  take  the  roots  up 
when  I  find  the  flalks  withering  or  dying  away,  clean 
them  from  the  earth  with  a  dry  brufh,  cut  them  in  fmall 
pieces  of  about  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  about 
two  In  depth,  taking  away  all  the  bark,  and  make  a  hole 
In  the  middle,  and  firing  them  on  packthread,  keeping 
every  piece  apart  ;  and  every  morning,  if  the  weather  Is 
clear  and  fine,  I  place  them  In  the  open  part  of  the 
garden,  on  flages,  eredled  by  fixing  fmall  polls  about 
fix  feet  high  In  the  ground,  and  fix  feet  afunder.  Into 
which  I  fix  horizontal  pegs,  about  a  foot  apart,  begin- 
ning at  the  top ;  and  the  rhubarb  being  ftrlnged  crofs- 
■wlfe  on  fmall  poles,  I  place  them  on  thefe  pegs ;  fo  that 
if  it  fhould  rain,  I  could  eafily  remove  each  pole  with 
the  fufpended  pieces,  Into  any  covered  place.  I  never 
fuffer  them  to  be  out  at  night,  as  the  damps  at  this  fea- 
fon  would  be  apt  to  mould  them  ;  and  If  at  any  time  I 
perceive  the  leaft  mark  of  mould,  I  rub  It  off  with  a  dry 
eloth.  In  fome  of  the  pieces  of  rhubarb  which  I  have 
cured  this  year,  I  have  made  holes  about  half  an  Inch 
diameter  In  the  middle,  for  the  free  paflage  of  air,  and 
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have  found  that  every  one  of  thefe  pieces  dried  better 
than  the  others  where  no  fuch  holes  were  made  ;  and 
have  likewife  hung  feveral  firings  In  the  kitchen,  and 
never  expofed  them  In  the  open  air,  and  found  them  to 
dry  exceedingly  well,  and  much  better  than  thofe  In 
the  Open  air.  Some  years  fincei  I  dried  a  quantity  of 
rhubarb  on  a  malt-kiln,  keeping  up  the  thermometer  to 
80  degrees,  which  anfwered  well,  but  I  think  rather 
dried  too  quick  :  the  roots  which  I  have  cured  this 
year  are  a  part  of  the  plantation  of  ijS-g-,  and  for 
which  the  Society  was  fo  kind  as  to  give  me  a  me- 
dal (a)." 

RHEXIA,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  odandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
In  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  the  1 7th 
order,  Calycanthema.  The  calyx  Is  quadrifid,  with  four 
petals  Inferted  into  it }  the  antheras  are  declining  ;  the 
capfule  is  quadrilocular,  within  the  belly  of  the  calyx. 

_  RHIN  ANTHUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  Is  quadrifid,  and 
veHtrlcofe ;  the  capfule  bllocular,  obtufe,  and  compref- 
fed. 

RHINE,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  famous  both 
In  ancient  and  modern  hiflory.  It  rifes  among  the 
Alpes  Lepontlae,  or  Grifons ;  and  firfl  traverfing  the 
Lacus  Acronius,  divides  the  RhastI  and  Vindelici  from 
the  Helvetil,  and  then  the  Germans  from  the  Gauls 
and  Belgse  ;  and  running  from  fouth  to  north  for  the 
greatefl  part  of  Its  way,  and  at  length  bending  Its 
courfe  weft.  It  empties  Itfelf  at  feveral  mouths  (Casfar); 
at  three  mouths  into  the  German  ocean,  (Pliny)  ;  viz. 
the  weflern,  or  Helius ;  the  northern,  or  Fleuvus  ;  and 
the  middle  between  both  thefe,  which  retains  the  ori- 
ginal name,  Rhenus  :  and  In  this  Ptolemy  agrees. — 
Mela  and  Tacitus  mention  two  channels,  and  as  many- 
mouths,  the  right  and  left ;  the  former  running  by 
Germany,  and  the  latter  by  Gallia  Belgica  :  and  thus 
alfo  Afinius  Pollio,  and  Virgil ;  the  cut  or  trench  of 
Drufus  not  being  made  In  their  time,  whereby  the 
middle  channel  was  much  drained  and  reduced,  and 
therefore  overlooked  by  Tacitus  and  Mela  ;  and  which 
Pliny  calls  the  Scanty.  To  account  for  Csfar's  feve- 
ral mouths,  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  with  the 
commentators  ;  and  they  do  it  no  otherwife  than  by 
admitting  that  the  Rhine  naturally  formed  fmall  drains 
or  rivulets  from  Itfelf ;  the  cut  of  Drufus  being  long 
pofterlor  to  him ;  in  whofe  time  Afinius  Pollio,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  who  agrees  with  him  therein,  affirmed  that 
there  were  but  two  mouths,  finding  fault  with  thofe 
who  made  them  more  :  and  he  mull  mean  the  larger 
mouths,  which  emitted  larger  ftreams.  The  Romans, 
efpeclally  the  poets,  ufed  the  tqrm  Rhenus  for  Ger- 
many ^  (Martial). — At  prefent,  the  river,  after  enter- 
Ing  the  Netherlands  at  Schenklnhaus,  Is  divided  Into 
feveral  channels,  the  two  largeft  of  which  obtain  the 
names  of  the  Lech  and  the  Waal,  which  running  thro* 
the  United  Provinces,  falls  Into  the  German -ocean  be* 
low  Rotterdam. 

D  d  Lowet 


(a)  The  Society  alfo  adjudged  to  Mr  Ball  the  medal  in  1790,  for  cultivating  rhubarb. 
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J.ower  Circle  of  the  Rhine,  confifts  of  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  three  ecclefiaftical  eleftorates, 
viz.  thofe  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Triers. 

Upper  Circle  of  the  Rhine,  confifted  of  the  landgravi- 
ates  of  Alface  and  Hefle,  comprehending  the  Weteraw; 
but  nov/  only  Hefle  can  be  accounted  a  part  of  Germa- 
ny, Alface  being  long  ago  . united  to  France. 

RHINEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  diocefe  of  Cologne.  It  was 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  French,  but  reftored  to  the 
archbifliop  of  Cologne  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  In  E.  Long.  6.*  39.  N.  Lat. 

^  RHINECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbi- 
fhopric  of  Cologne,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  E.  Long.  7. 
1:3.  N.  Lat.  50.  27.— There  is  another  town  of  the 
fanie  name  in  Swifferland,  capital  of  Rhinthal,  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  near  the  lake  of  Conftance,  with  a  good 
caftle.    E.  Long.  9.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  38, 

RHINFELD,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  the  beft  of  the 
four  foreft-towns  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
It  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  German 
wars  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  over  which  there 
is  a  handfome  bridge.  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N.  Lat.  47. 
40. 

RHINEGAU,  a  beautiful  diftrift  of  the  eleftorate 
of  Mentz,  is  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mentz,  and  is  fo  populous  that  it 
looks  like  one  entire  town  intermixed  with  gardens  and 
vineyards.  The  Rhine  here  grows  aftonifhingly  wide, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  fea,  near  a  mile  broad,  in  which 
are  feveral  well  wooded  little  iflands.  The  Rhmegau 
forms  an  amphitheatre,  the  beauties  of  which  are  be- 
yond all  defcription.  At  Walluf,  the  very  high  hills 
come  nearly  down  to  the  river  fide  ;  from  thence  they 
recede  again  into  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of  half 
circle,  the  other  end  of  which  is' 15  miles  off  at  Rude- 
{heim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  f  he  banks  of 
the  river,  the  hills  which  form  the  circles,  and  the 
ilopes  of  the  great  mountains,  are  thick  fown  with  vil- 
lages and  hamlets.  The  white  appearance  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  fine  blue  flated  roofs  of  the  houfes  playing 
amidft  the  various  green  of  the  landfcape,  have  an  ad- 
mirable effea.  In  the  fpace  of  every  mile,  as  you  fail 
down  the  river,  you  meet  with  a  village  which  in  any 
other  place  wt)uld  pafs  for  a  town.  Many  of  the  vil- 
lages  contain  from  300  to  400  families ;  and  there  are 
36  of  them  in  a  fpace  of  15  miles  long  and  fix  miles 
broad,  which  is  the  width  of  this  beautiful  amphi- 
theatre. The  declivities  of  all  the  hills  and  mountains 
are  planted  thick  with  vineyards  and  fruit  trees,  and 
the  thick  wooded  tops  of  the  hills  caft  a  gloomy  horror 
over  the  otherwife  cheerful  landfcape.  Every  now  and 
then  a  row  of  rugged  hills  run  direftly  down  to  the 
fiiore,  and  domineer  majeftically  over  the  lefler  hills  un- 
der them.  On  one  of  thefe  great  mountains,  juft  about 
the  middle  of  the  Rhinegau,  you  meet  with  Johannis- 
Berg,  a  village  which  produces  fome  of  the  beft  Rhe- 
nilh.  Before  this  village  is  a  pretty  little  rifing,  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is  a  very  fine  old  caftle, 
which  gives  unfpeakable  majefty  to  the  whole  landfcape. 
Indeed,  in  every  village,  you  meet  with  fome  or  other 
large  building,  which  contributes  very  much  to  the  de- 
coration of  the  whole.    This  country  is  indebted  for  its 
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riches  to  this  femlcircular  hill,  which  prote(!l!4  it  from  Rf^i 
the  cold  winds  of  the  eaft  and  north,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  leaves  room  enough  for  the  fun  to  exercife  his 
benign  influences.  The  groves  and  higher  fiopes  of 
the  hills  make  excellent  paftures,  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  dung,  which,  in  a  country  of  this  fort,  is 
of  ineftimable  value. 

The  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  to  the  Rhinegau, 
is  exceedingly  barren,  and  heightens  the  beauty  of  the 
profpefl  on  the  other  fide  by  the  contraft  it  exhibits  ; 
on  this  fide,  you  hardly  meet  above  three  or  four  villages, 
and  thefe  arc  far  diftant  from  each  other.  The  great 
interval  between  them  is  occupied  by  heaths  and  mea- 
dows, only  here  and  there  a  thick  bufli  affords  fome 
ftaade,  and  a  few  corn  fields  among  the  villages  enliven 
the  gloomy  landfcape.  The  back  ground  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  moft  pifturefque  part  of  it.  It  is  formed  by 
a  narrow  gullet  of  mountains,  which  diminifli  in  per- 
Ipeftive  between  Rudefheim  and  Bingen.  Perpendicular 
mountains  and  rocks  hang  over  the  Rhine  in  this  place, 
and  feem  to  make  it  the  dominion  of  eternal  night.  At 
a  diftance,  the  Rhine  feems  to  come  out  of  this  land- 
fcape through  a  hole  under  ground  ;  and  it  appears  to 
run  tedioufly,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  courfe  through  a 
pleafant  country  the  longer.  Amidft  the  darkncfs 
which  covers  this  back  ground,  the  celebrated  Moufe 
tower  feems  to  iwim  upon  the  river.  In  a  word,  there 
is  not  any  thing  in  this  whole  traft  that  does  not  con- 
tribute fomething  to  the  beauty  and  magnincence  of  the 
whole  ;  or,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  exprefiion,  to 
make  the  paradife  more  welcome.  As  you  fail  along 
the  Rhine,  between  Mentz  and  Bingen,  the  banks  «f 
the  river  form  an  oval  amphitheatre,  which  makes  one 
of  the  richeft  and  moft  pifturefque  landfcapes  to  be 
feen  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions  arc 
fome  of  them  extremely  rich,  and  fome  extremely  poor. 
The  happy  middle  ftate  is  not  for  countries  the  chief" 
produA  of  which  is  wine  ;  for,  befides  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vineyard  is  infinitely  more  traublefomj 
and  expenfive  than  agriculture,  it  is  fubjefted  to  revo- 
lutions, which  in  an  inftant  reduce  the  holder  of  land 
to  the  condition  of  a  day-labourer.  It  is  a  great  mif. 
fortune  for  this  country,  that,  though  reftrained  by  law^. 
the  nobihty  are,  through  connivance  of  the  Eleftor, 
allowed  to  purchafe  as  much  land  as  they  pleafe.  The 
peafant  generally  begins  by  running  in  debt  for  hii; 
vineyard ;  fo  that  if  it  does  not  turn  out  well,  he  is  re- 
duced to  day-labour,  and  the  rich  man  extends  his  pof- 
feffions  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country.  There 
are  feveral  peafants  here,  who  having  incomes  of  30, 
50,  or  100,003  guilders  a-year,  have  laid  afide  the  pea- 
fant, and  afliimed  the  wine-merchant ;  but,  fplendid  as 
their  fituation  is,  it  does  not  compenfatt,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  humane  man,  for  the  fight  of  fo  many  poor  people 
with  which  the  villages  fwarm.  In  order  to  render  a 
country  of  this  kind  profperous,  the  ftate  fliould  ap- 
propriate a  fund  to  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  pea- 
fant in  bad  years,  and  giving  him  the  affiftance  which, 
his  neceffities,  and  his  want  of  ready  money,  may  from, 
time  to  time  make  convenient. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Rhinegau  are  a  handfome  and 
Hncommonly  ftrong  race  of  men.  You  fee  at  the  very 
firft  afpeft  that  their  wine  gives  them  merry  hearts  and 
found  bodies.  They  have  a  great  deal  of.  natural  wit, 
and  a  vivacity  and  jocofenefs,  which  diftinguiflies  them 
1  very 
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h  very  much  from  tlieir  neighbours.  You  need  only  com- 
pare  them  with  fome  of  thefe,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
drinker  of  wine  excels  the  drinker  of  beer  and  water, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  that  the  inhabitant  of  the 
foiith  is  much  ftouter  than  he  who  lives  in  the  north  ; 
for  though  the  wine  drinker  may  not  have  quite  as 
much  flefh  as  he  who  drinks  only  beer,  he  has  better 
blood,  and  can  bear  much  more  work.  Tacitus  had 
already  obferved  this,  in  his  treatife  De  moribus  Germa- 
norum.  "  The  large  and  corpulent  bodies  of  the  Ger- 
mans (fays  he)  have  a  great  appearance,  but  are  not 
made  to  laft."  At  that  time  almoft  all  the  Germans 
drank  only  water  ;  h\>t  the  mere  drinking  of  wine  has 
effefted  a  revolution  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which 
makes  the  pvefent  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  very 
different  from  thofe  defcribed  by  Tacitus.  Black  and 
brown  hair  is  much  commoner  here  than  the  white, 
which  made  the  Germans  fo  famous  in  old  Rome.  "  It 
will  be  eafily  imagined  (fays  Baron  Reiibeck),' that  the 
monks  fare  particularly  well  in  fo  rich  a  country.  We 
made  a  vifit  to  the  prelate  of  Erbach.  Thefe  lordly 
monks,  for  fo  in  every  refpeft  they  are,  have  an  excel- 
lent hunt,  rooms  magnificently  furniflied,  billiard  ta- 
bles, half  a  doz«n  beautiful  fmging  women,  and  a  ftu- 
pendous  wine  cellar,  the  well  ranged  batteries  of 
which  made  me  rtiudder.  A  monk,  who  faw  my  afto- 
nilhment  at  the  number  of  the  cafks,  affured  me,  that, 
without  the  benign-  influence  which  flowed  from  them, 
it  would  be  totally  impoffible  for  the  cloifter  to  fubfill 
in  fo  damp  a  fituation." 

RHINFELS,  a  caflle  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  important  places 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  ftrength 
as  fituation.  It  is  near  St  Goar,  and  built  on  a  craggy 
rock.  This  fortrefs  commands  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Rhine,  and  thofe  who  pafs  are  always  obliged  to 
pay  a  confiderable  toll.  In  the  time  of  M'ar  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  be  mafters  of  this  place.  E.  Long. 
7.  43.  N.  Lat.  50.  3. 

RHINLAND,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  South 
Holland,  which  lies  on  both  fides  the  Rhine,  and  of 
which  Leyden  is  the  capital  town. 

RHINOCEROS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadru- 
peds belonging  to  the  order  of  belluas.  The  name  is 
entirely  Greek  ;  but  thefe  animals  were  totally  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Ariflotle  takes  no  notice  of 
them,  nor  any  other  Greek  wi'Iter  till  Strabo,  nor 
Roman  till  Pliny.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  frequent 
that  part  of  India  into  which  Alexander  had  penetrated, 
fmce  it  was  near  300  years  after  that  Pompey  brought 
them  to  Europe.  From  this  time  till  the  days  of 
Heliogabalus,  the  rhinoceros  was  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  Roman  ipeftacles  ;  and  he  has  often  been  tranf- 
ported  into  Europe  in  more  modern  times  ;  but  they 
were  long  very  ill  reprefented,  and  very  imperfeftly  de- 
fcribed, till  fome  that  arrived  iw  London  in  1739  and 
1 741  were  infpeded,  by  which  the  errors  and  caprices 
of  former  writers  were  detefted. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  rhinoceros,  the  firft  of 
which  is  the  unicorms,  the  length  of  which,  Buffbn 
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tells  us,  from  the  extremity  of , the  muzzle  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail,  is  at  leaft  12  feet,  and  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  body  is  nearly  the  fame.  "  The  rhino- 
ceros which  came  to  London  in  the  year  1739  was  fent 
from  Bengal.  Though  not  above  two  years  of  age, 
the  expence  of  his  food  and  journey  amounted  to  near 
L.  1000  Sterling.  He  was  fed  with  rice,  fugar,  and 
hay.  He  had  daily  feven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with 
three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  divided  into  three  portions. 
He  had  likewife  hay  and  green  herbs,  which  lail  he 
preferred  to  hay.  His  drink  was  water,  of  which  he 
took  large  quantities  at  a  time  (a).  He  was  of  a 
peaceable  difpofition,  and  allowed  all  parts  of  his  body 
to  be  touched.  When  hungry,  or  flruck  by  any  per- 
fon,  he  became  miichievous,  and  in  both  cafes  nothing 
appeafed  him  but  food.  When  enraged,  he  fprung  for- 
ward, and  nimbly  raifed  himfelf  to  a  great  height, 
pufliing  at  the  fame  time  his  head  furioufly  againll  the 
walls,  which  he  performed  with  amazing  quicknefs,  not- 
withflanding  his  heavy  afpedl  and  unwieldy  mafs.  I  of- 
ten obferved,  fays  Dr  Parfons,  thefe  movements  pro- 
duced by  rage  or  impatience,  efpecially  in  the  mornings 
before  his  rice  and  fugar  were  brought  to  him.  The 
vivacity  and  promptitude  of  his  movements,  Dr  Par- 
fons adds,  led  me  to  think,  that  he  is  altogether  un- 
conquerable, and  that  he  could  eafily  overtake  any  man 
who  fliould  offend  him. 

"  This  rhinoceros,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  was  not 
taller  than  a  young  cow  that  has  never  produced.  But 
his  body  was  very  long  and  very  thick.    His  head  was 
difproportionally  large.  From  the  ears  to  the  horn  there 
is  a  concavity,  the  two  extremities  of  which,  namely 
the  upper  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  part  near  the 
ears,  are  conliderably  raifed.      I'he  horn,  which  wai 
not  yet  above  an' inch  high,  was  black,  fmooth  at  the 
top,  but  full  of  wrinkles  diredled  backward  at  the  bafe. 
The  noftrils  are  fituated  very  low,  being  not  above  an 
inch  diftant  from  the  opening  of  the  mouth.    The  un- 
der lip  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ox  ;  but  the 
upper  lip  has  a  greater  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
horfe,  with  this  advantageous  difference,  that  the  rhi- 
noceros can  lengthen  this  lip,  move  it  from  fide  to  fide^ 
roll  it  about  a  ftaff,  and  feize  with  it  any  objeft  he 
wifhes  to  carry  to  his  mouth.    The  tongue  of  this 
young  rhinoceros  was  foft,  like  that  of  a  calf.  His  eyes 
had  no  vivacity  :  In  figure  they  refembled  thofe  of  the 
hog,  and  were  fituated  lower,  or  nearer  the  noflrils, 
than  in  any  other  quadruped.    His  ears  are  large,  thin 
at  the  extremities,  and  contra6led  at  their  origin  by  a 
kind  of  annular  rugofity.     The  neck  is  very  fhort,  and 
furrounded  with  two  large  folds  of  fl<in.    The  Ihoulders 
aie  very  thick,  and  at  their  junfture  there  is  another 
fold  of  fkin,  which  defcends  upon  the  fore  legs.  The 
body  of  this  young  rhinoceros  was  very  thick,  and 
pretty  much  refembled  that  of  a  cow  about  to  bring 
forth.  Between  the  body  and  crupper  there  is  another 
fold,  which  defcends  upon  the  hind  legs.    Laftly,  an- 
other fold   tranfverfely    furrounds   the    inferior  part 
of  the  crupper,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  tail.  The 
belly  was  large,  and  hung  near  the  ground,  particularly 
its  middle  part.    The  legs  are  round,  thick,  ilrong,  and 
D  d  2  their 
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(a)  "  Their  food  in  a  ftate  of  nature  is  the  groffeft  herbs,  as  thiftles  and  thorny  fhrubs,  which  they  prefer  to 
\ht  foft  pafture  of  the  beft  meadows  ;  they  are  fond  of  the  fugar  cane,  and  eat  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  for  flefh 
tney  have  no  appetite." 
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Rhinoceros,  their  joint  bended  backwards.    This  joint,  which, 

  when  the  animal  Hes,  is  covered  with  a  remarkable  fold 

ef  the  flcin,  appears  when  he  Hands.    The  tail  is  thin, 
and  proportionally  fhort ;  that  of  the  rhinoceros  fo  of- 
ten mentioned,  exceeded  not  1 6  or  1 7  inches  in  length. 
It  turns  a  little  thicker  at  the  extremity,  which  is  gar- 
iiifhed  with  fome  fliort,  thick,  hard  hairs.    The  form 
of  the  penis  is  very  extraordinary.    It  is  contained  in  a 
prepuce  or  fheath  like  tliat  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  firft ' 
thing  that  appears  in  the  time  of  erection  is  a  fecond 
prepuce,  of  a  flefh-colour,  from  which  there  iffues  a 
hoDov/  tube,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  cut  and  bordered 
fomewhat  like  a  flower-de-luce,  and  conftitutes  the  glans 
and  extremity  of  the  penis.    This  anomalous  glans  is 
of  k  paler  flelh-colour  than  the  fecond  prepuce.    In  the 
moft  vigorous  ereftlon,  the  penis  extends  not  above 
eight  inches  out  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  eahly  procured 
by  rubbing  the  animal  with  a  handful  of  ftraw  when  he 
lies  at  his  eafe.    The  direftion  of  this  organ  is  not 
ftraight,  but  bended  backward.    Hence  he  throws  out 
his  urine  behind  ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  male  covers  not  the  female,  but  that 
they  unite  with  their  cruppers  to  each  other.    The  fe- 
male organs  are  fituated  like  thofe  of  the  cow;  and  flie 
exaftly  refembles  the  male  in  figure  and  groflhefs  of 
body.  The  flcin  is  fo  thick  and  impenetrable,  that  when 
a  man  lays  hold  of  any  of  the  folds,  lie  would  imagine 
he  is  touching  a  wooden  plank  of  half  an  Inch  thick  (b). 
When  tanned,  Dr  Grew  remarks,  it  is  exceffively  hard, 
and  thicker  than  the  hide  of  any  other  terreilrial  ani- 
mal.   It  Is  everywhere  covered  more  or  lefs  with  in- 
eruftations  in  the  form  of  galls  or  tuberofitles,  which  are 
pretty  fmall  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  back,  but  be- 
come larger  on  the  fides.    The  largeft  are  on  the  flioul- 
ders  and  crupper,  are  ftill  pretty  large  on  the  thighs 
and  legs,  upon  which  they  are  fpread  all  round,  and 
even  on  the  feet.    But  between  the  folds  the  fkin  is 
penetrable,  delicate,  and  as  foft  to  the  touch  as  filk, 
while  the  external  part  of  the  fold  is  equally  hard  with 
the  reft.    This  tender  flcin  between  the  folds  is  of  a 
light  flefh-colour  ;  and  the  flcin  of  the  belly  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour  and  confidence.  Thefe  galls  or  tubero- 
fities  fhould  not  be  compared,  as  fome  authors  have  done, 
to  fcales*   They  are  only  fimple  indurations  of  the  fltin, 
without  any  regularity  in  their  figure  or  fymmetry  in 
their  refpeftive  pofitions.    The  flexibility  of  the  flcin 
in  the  folds  enables  the  rhinoceros  to  move  with  facility 
his  head,  neck,  and  members.    The  whole  body,  ex- 
cept at  the  joints,  Is  inflexible,  and  refembles  a  coat  of 
mail.    Dr  Parfons  remarks,  that  this  animal  Hftened 
with  a  deep  and  long  continued  attention  to  any 
kind  of  noife  ;  and  that,  though  he  was  fleeping, 
eatiag,  or  obeying  any  other  prefTmg  demands  of  na- 
ture, he  raifed  his  head,  and  lifl:ened  till  the  noife 
ceafed." 

Thefe  animals  never  affemble  or  march  together  in 
troops  like  elephants.  Being  of  a  more  folltary  and  fa- 
Tage  difpofition,  they  are  more  difficult  to  hunt  and  to 
overcome.  They  never  attack  men,  however,  except 
when  they  are  provoked,  when  they  are  very  furious 
and  formidable  ;  but  as  they  fee.  only  before  them,;  and 
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not  very  fharply,  and  as  they  turn  with  great  difficulty,  Rh 
they  may  be  eafily  avoided.  The  flcin  of  thefe  animals  Is 
fo  extremely  hard  as  to  refill  fabres,  lances,  javelins,  and 
even  muflcet  balls,  the  only  penetrable  parts  being  the 
belly,  the  eyes,  and  about  the  ears.  Hence  the  hunters 
generally  attack  them  when  they  lie  down  to  fleep, — 
Their  flefh  is  confidered  as  excellent  by  the  Indians  and 
Africans,  but  efpcclally  by  the  Hottentots ;    and  if 
they  were  trained  when  young,  they  might  be  rendered 
domeftlc,  in  which  cafe  they  would  multiply  more  eafily 
than  the  elephant.    They  inhabit  Bengal,  Siam,  Col- 
chin-Chlna,  Qiiangfi  in  China,  the  ifles  of  Java  and. 
Sumatra,  Congo,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  the  country 
as  low  as  the  Cape.   They  love  fhady  forefts,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers,  and  marfhy  places.    They  wallow 
in  the  mire  like  hogs,  and  are  fald  by  that  means  to  give 
fhelter  in  the  folds  of  their  Iklns  to  fcorplons,  centipedes, 
and  other  infecfts.    This  is  denied  by  Buffon  and  Ed- 
wards, though  the  furgeon  of  the  Shaftefbury  had  ob- 
ferved  in  a  rhinoceros,  newly  taken  after  having  welter- 
ed in  the  mud,  feveral  infefts  concealed  under  the  ply 
of  the  flcin.    This  carries  with  it  every  appearance  of 
probability  ;  for  as  the  creature  welters  in  mud,  it  is 
impoflible  for  it  to  do  fo  without  bringing  up  with  it 
fome  of  the  infefts  which  live  in  that  mud  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  furely  cannot  be  unnatural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  would  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  plaits  of 
the  flcin.    Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  fkin  of  a  rhinoceros  before  his  muddy  covering  had 
been  fcraped  off,  and  faw  under  it  feveral  very  large 
worms,  but  not  of  the  carnivorous  kind.    He  faw  like- 
wife  feveral  fmaller  animals  refembling  car-wigs,  which 
he  took  to  be  young  fcolopendra  ;  and,  though  he 
fearched  no  farther,  we  muft  certainly  confider  this  as 
a  proof  of  what  the  furgeon  of  the  Shaftefbury  re- 
lated.   Mr  Bruce  fuppofes,  too,  that  they  welter  in 
mire,  partly,  in  order  to  fereen  themfelves  by  a  cafe  of 
mud  from  the  attacks  of  that  mifchievous  fly  which  in- 
fefts  the  animals  of  Abyffinla  to  fuch  a  degree.  "  The. 
time  of  the  fly  (fays  he)  being  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the 
whole  black  earth  turns  into  mire.-   In  the  night,  when 
the  fly  is  at  reft,  the  rhinoceros  choofes  a  convenient 
place,  and  there,  rolling  himfelf  in  the  mud,  he  clothes 
himfelf  with  a  kind  of  cafe,  which  defends  him  agalnft' 
his  enemy  the  following  day.    The  wrinkles  and  plaits 
of  his  flcin  ferve  to  keep  this  muddy  plafter  firm  up- 
on him,  all  but  about  his  hips,   fhoulders,  and  legSj, 
where  it  cracks  and  falls  off  by  motion,  and  leaves  him. 
expofed  in  thofe  places  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  The 
itching  and  pain  which  follow  occafion  him  to  rub  hlmr 
fclf  in  thofe  parts  agalnft  the  rougheft  trees  ;  and  this 
is  at  leaft  one  caufe  of  the  puftules  or  tubercles  whichi 
we  fee  upon  thefe  places,  both  on  the  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros."   They  bring  forth  only  one  yoimg  at  a  time,, 
about  which  they  are  very  folicitous.-   They  are  faid  to. 
confort  with  tygers  ;  a  ftory  founded  merely  on  their 
common  attachment  t©  the  fides  of  rivers,  by  which, 
means  they  arc  often  found  near  each  other.  Their  flcin,, 
flefli,  hoofs,  teeth,  and  even  dung,  are  ufed  in  India  me- 
dicinally.   The  horn,  efpecially  that  of  a  virgin  rhino- 
ceros, is  confidered  as  an  antidote  agalnft  poifon.  Every 

horn,. 


(b)  This  Mr  Bruce  denies  to  be  the  cafe,  and  fufpedts,  where  it  does  occur,  that  it  is  the  effed  of  difeafe,  or 
©f  a  different  habit  accjuired  by  keeping.  In  their  natural  ftate,  he  thinks  they  prevent  this  rigidity  by  wallowing; 
in  the  naud. 
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xe^os-Born,  however,  has  not  this  property;  feme  of  them  fell- 
ing very  cheap,  while  others  are  extremely  dear. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rhinoceros  is 
the  unicorn  of  holy  writ  and  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
the  oryx  or  Indian  afs  of  Ariftotle,  who  fays  it  has  but 
one  horn,  was  the  fame,  his  informej-s  comparing  the 
clumfy  {hape  of  the  rhinoceros  to  that  of  the  afs. — 
It  was  alfo  the  hos  unicornis  and  fera  monoceros  of 
Pliny,  both  of  which  were  of  India  \  and  in  his  account 
of  the  monoceros  Iro  exaftly  defciibes  the  great  black 
horn  and  hog-hke  tail.  The  unicorn  of  Scripture  is 
eonfidered  as  having  all  the  properties  of  the  rhinoceros, 
as  rage,  untameablenefs,  great  fwiftncfs,  and  vaft  ftrength. 
This  opinion  is  moil  ably  fupported  by  Mr  Bruce. 
*'  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  reem  (fays  he), 
which  in  our  verfion  is  tranflated  unicorn,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Ethiopic,  feems  to  be  from  ereftnefs, 
or  Handing  llraight.  This  is  certainly  no  particular 
quality  in  the  animal  itfelf,  who  is  not  more  or  even  fo 
much  ere£l  as  many  other  quadrupeds,  for  iit  its  knees 
it  is  rather  crooked;  but  it  is  from  the  circumftance  and 
manner  in  which  itshorn  is  placed.  The  horns  of  all  other 
animals  are  inclined  to  fome  degree  of  parallelifm  with 
liis  nofe  or  os  frontis.  '1  he  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is 
txtdi  and  perpendicular  to  this  bone,  on  which  it  ftands 
at  right  angles,  thereby  pofrefhng  a  greater  purchafe 
©r  power,  as  a  lever,  than  an  horn  could  pofiibly  have  in 
any  other  pofition.  The  fituation  of  the  horn  is  very 
happily  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ;  '  My  horn  (halt  thou 
exalt  like  the  horn  of  an  unicorn.'  And  the  horn  here 
alluded  to  is  not  wholly  figurative,  but  was  really  an  or- 
nament worn  by  great  men  in  the  days  of  vidlory,  pre- 
ferment, or  rejoicing,  when  they  were  anointed  with 
new,  fw€et,  or  frefh  oil ;  a  circumftance  which  David 
joins  with  that  of  erefting  the  horn. 

"  Some  authors,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  have 
made  the  reem,  or  unicorn,  to  be  of  the  deer  or  ante- 
lope kind ;  that  is,  of  a  genus  whofe  very  charafter  is 
fear  and  weaknefs,  direAly  oppofite  to  the  qualities  by 
which  the  reem  is  defoi'ibed  in  Scripture  :  behdes,  it  is 
plain  that  the  reem  is  not  of  the  elafs  of  clean  quadru- 
peds ;  and  a  late  modern  traveller  very  whimfically  takes 
him  for  the  leviathan,  which  certainly  was  a  fifh.  Ba- 
kam,  a  prieft  of  Midian,  and  fo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  haunts  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  intimately  conneft- 
ed  with  Ethiopia,  (for  they  themfelves  were  flrepherds  of 
that  country),  in  a  tranfport,  from  contemplating  the 
ftrength  of  Ifrael,  whom  he  was  brought  to  curfc,  fays, 
they  had,  as  it  were,  the  ftrength  of  the  reem.  Job 
makes  frequent  allufion  to  his  great  ftrength,  ferocity, 
and  indocility.  He  aflcs,  *  Will  the  reem  be  willing 
to  fervc  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?'  that  is.  Will  he 
willingly  come  into  thy  ftable,  and  eat  at  thy  manger  ? 
And  again,  *  Ganft  thou  bind  the  reem  with  a  band  in  the 
furrow ;  and  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  for  thee  ?' — 
In  other  words,  Canft  thou  make  him  go  to  the  plough 
or  harrows? 

"  The  rhinoceros,  in  Geez,  is  called  jirive  Harichy 
and  in  the  Amharic  Auraris ;  both  which  names  fignify 
*  the  large  wild  beaft  with  the  hern.'  This  would  feem 
as  if  applied  to  the  fpecies  with  one  horn.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  country  of  the  Shangalla  and  in  Nubia  he 
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is  called  G'trnamgirni  or '  horn  upon  horn;'  and  this  would  Rh!'iocero»» 
feem  to  denote  that  he  had  tivo.  The  Ethiopic  text 
rendei  s  the  word  reem,  *  Arwe-Harich ;'  and  this  the 
Septuagint  tranflates  TOonoffroj,  or  unicorn.  The  princi- 
pal realon  of  tranflating  the  word  unicorn  rather  than 
rhinoceros^  is  from  ?.  prejudice  that  he  muft  have  had  but 
one  horn.  But  this  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  as- 
to  be  admitted  the  only  argument  for  eftabhlhing  the 
exittence  of  an  animal,  which  never  has  appeared  after 
the  fearch  of  fo  many  ages.  Scripture  fpeaks  of  the 
horns  of  the  unicorn ;  fo  that  even  from  this  circumftance 
the  reem  may  be  the  rhinoceros,  as  the  Afiatic,  and  part 
of  the  African  rhinoceros,  may  be  the  unicorn." 

The  rhinoceros  bicornis  was  long  known  in  Europd- 
merely  by  the  double  horns  which  were  preferved  in  va- 
rious cabinets ;  and  its  exiftence,  though  now  paft  all 
doubt,  has  been  frequently  queftioned.  Dr  Sparman, 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  killed  two 
of  thefe  animals,  which  he  diffefted,  and  very  minutely 
defcribes.  The  horns,  he  fays,  in  the  live  animal  are 
fo  mobila  and  loofe,  that  when  it  walks  carelefsly  along, 
one  may  fee  them  waggle  about,  and  hear  them  clafti  and 
clatter  agalnft  each  other.  In  the  PhiL  Tranf.  for  1793, 
we  have  a  defcription  of  the  double -horned  rhinoceros 
of  Sumatra,  by  Mr  Bell,  furgeon  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company  at  Bencoolen  ;  and  this  account, 
though  it  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  Sparman  in 
lome  particulars,  v^'^e  ftiall  infert  here.  "  The  animal  (fays- 
Mr  Bell)  herein  defcribed  was  ftrot  with  a  leaden  balL 
from  a  muflcet  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Marlborough.. 
I  faw  it  the  day  after  ;  it  was  then  not  in  the  leaft  pu- 
trid, and  I  put  it  into  the  pofition  from  which  the  accom- 
panying drawing  was  made.  (See  Plate  ccccxxxviii.) : 
It  was  a  male  ;  the  height  at  the  fhoulder  was  4  feet  4 
inches ;  at  the  facrum  nearly  the  fame  ;  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eight  feet  five  inches. — 
From  the  appearance  of  its  teeth  and  bones  it  was  but 
young,  and  probably  not  near  its  full  fize.  The  ftiape 
of  the  animal  was  much  like  that  of  the  hog.  The  ge- 
neral colour  was  a  brownifli  afli  ;  under  the  belly,  be- 
tween the  legs  and  folds  of  the  fkin,  a  dirty  flefti  co- 
lour. The  head  much  refembled  that  of  the  fingle  horn- 
ed rhinoceros  ;  the  eyes  were  fmall,  of  a  brown  colour? 
the  memhrana  ni8itans  thick  and  ftrong :  the  flcin  fur- 
rounding  the  eyes  was  wrinkled  ;  the  noftrils  were  wide;, 
the  upper  lip  was  pointed,  and  hanging  over  the  under. 

"  There  were  fix  molares,  or  grinders,  on  each  fide  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  becoming  gradually  larger 
backward,  particularly  in  the  upper ;  two  teeth  in  the 
front  of  each  jaw  ;  the  tongue  was  quite  fmooth  ;  the 
ears  were  fmall  and  pointed,  lined  and  edged  with  fhort 
black  hair,  and  fituated  hke  thofe  of  the  fingle-horned 
rhinoceros.  The  horns  were  black,  the  larger  was 
placed  immediately  above  the  nofe,  pointing  upwards,- 
and  was  bent  a  little  back;  it  was  about  nine  inches- 
long.  The  fmall  horn  was  four  inches  long,  of  a  pyra- 
midal ftiape,  flattened  a  little,  and  placed  above  the  eyes, 
rather  a  little  more  forward,  ftanding  in  a  line  with  the 
larger  horn,  immediately  above  it.  They  were  both- 
firmly  attached  to  the  flvuU,  nor  was  there  any  appear- 
ance of  joint  or  mufcles  to  move  them  (c).  The  neck 
was  thick  and  ftiort,  the  Ikin  on  the  under  iide  thrown  in- 

to 


(.c)  Mr  Bruce,  however,  fays,  that  in  the  living  animal  the  horns  are  extremely  fenfible.   He  informs  us,. 
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•!Rh;nocero3.ta  folds,  and  thefe  folds  agahj  wrinkled.  The  body 
was  bulky  and  round,  and  from  the  flioulder  ran  a  line, 
or  fold,  as  in  the  fingle-horned  rhinoceros,  though  it 
was  but  faintly  marked.  There  were  feveral  other  folds 
and  wrinkles  on  the  body  and  legs  ;  and  the  whole  gave 
rather  the  appearance  of  foftnefs  :  t]\c  legs  were  thick, 
(hort,  and  remarkably  ftrong  ;  the  feet  arnied  with  three 
diftindl  hoofs,  of  a  blackifli  colour,  which  furrounded 
half  the  foot,  one  in  front,  the  others  on  each  fide.  — 
The  foles  of  the  feet  were  convex,  of  a  light  colour, 
and  the  cuticle  on  them  not  thicker  than  that  on  the 
foot  of  a  man  who  is  ufed  to  w  dking  ;  the  tefticles 
hardly  appeared  externally  ;  the  penis  vvas  bent  back- 
ward, and  opened  about  i8  inches  below  the  anus.  At 
its  origin  it  was  as  tlilck  as  a  man's  leg,  and  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the  bend  in  it  occahons  the  urine 
to  be  difcharged  backwards.  The  glans  is  very  fingu- 
lar  ;  the  opening  of  the  urethra  is  like  the  mouth  of  a 
cup  with  its  brim  bending  over  a  little  and  ia  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  glans  here  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  continues  that  thlck- 
nefs  for  an  Inch  and  a  half :  it  is  then  inferted  Into  an- 
other cup  like  the  firft,  but  three  times  as  large  ;  the 
glans  afterwards  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and  at  about 
nine  inches  from  the  opening  of  the  urethra  are  placed 
two  bodies  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  very  like  the 
nipples  of  a  milch-cow,  and  as  large  ;  thefe  become 
turgid  when  the  penis  is  ereded  ;  the  whole  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  prepuce,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
glans.  From  the  os  pubis  arlfes  a  ftrong  mufcle,  which 
foon  becomes  tendinous  :  this  tendon  is  continued  along 
the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  penis  ;  it  Is  flattened,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  man's  little  finger,  and  Is  inferted  In- 
to the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  near  the  end.  The  ufe 
of  this  mufcle  is  to  ftraitcn  the  penis.  On  the  under 
fide  of  the  penis  there  are  two  mufcles,  antagonifts  to 
the  above  ;  they  arlfe  from  the  os  ifchium  flefhy,  run 
along  the  lower  fide  of  the  penis,  on  each  fide  of  the 
corpus  fponglofum,  and  are  inferted  flefhy  into  the  lower 
fide  of  the  glans ;  the  aftlon  of  thefe  mufcles  will  draw 
in  the  penis,  and  bend  it.  The  male  has  two  nipples, 
like  the  female,  fituated  between  the  hind  legs;  they  are 
about  half  an  Inch  in  length,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
rounded  at  the  end. 

"  The  whole  fltin  t)f  the  animal  is  rough,  and  covered 
very  thinly  with  fhort  black  hair.  The  ficin  was  not 
more  than  one  third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  at  the 
ftrongeft  part ;  under  the  belly  it  was  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  ;  any  part  of  it  might  be  cut  through  with 
eafe  by  a  common  difledling  knife.  The  animal  had 
not  that  appearance  of  armour  which  is  obferved  in  the 
lingle-horned  rhinoceros.  Since  I  difledled  the  male,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity^  of  examining  a  female,  which 
was  more  of  a  lead  colour  :  it  was  younger  than  the 
male,  and  had  not  fo  many  folds  or  wrinkles  In  its  flcin ; 
of  courfe  it  had  ftill  lefs  the  appearance  of  armour.  The 
only  external  mark  which  diftinguiflies  it  from  the  male 
is  the  vagina,  which  is  clofe  to  the  anus  ;  whereas  In  the 
male  the  opening  for  the  penis  Is  1 8  inches  below  the 
anus." 

From  the  difference  between  this  account  and  Spar- 
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man's,  which  in  fome  particulars  is  confiderable,  and  Rlunoi 
from  the  diff'erence  of  fliape,  we  are  difpofed  to  think 
them  varieties.    Mr  Bruce's  drawing  of  the  rhinoceros  ^. 
bicornis  Is  unqueftionably  a  deception  ;  the   body  of  ^ 
the  animal,  as  there  reprefented,  corre{))onds  exaftly 
with  that  of  the  unicornis  except  in  its  having  two  horns 
on  its  head.    In  the  niufeum  of  the  late  Dr  William 
Hunter,  the  two-horned  animal  was  preferved,  ao-reelno- 
exaftly  with  the  general  accounts  and  figures  we  have 
of  that  animal,  but  dlifering  efientlally  from  Mr  Bruce's. 
For  further  particulars  refpedlng  thefe  curious  animals, 
we  refer  to  Buffon,  vol.  vl.  p.  92— 117  ;  Sparman'a 
Voyage  to  the  Cape,  vol.  ii,  chap.  12.  ;  and  Bruce's 
Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  296,  &c.  and  Appendix,  p.  85,  &c. 

RHiNocF.ROs-Bird.   See  Buceros. 

RHI  TYMNA.    Sec  Retimo. 

RHIZOBALUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  te- 
tragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
23d  order,  Trihilatie.  The  calyx  monophyllous,  flelliy, 
and  downy ;  the  corolla  confitts  of  five  petals,  which 
are  round,  concave,  flefhy,  and  much  larger  than  the 
calyx  ;  the  ftamina  are  very  numerous,  filiform,  and 
longer  than  the  corolla  ;  the  ftyh  are  four,  filiform,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  ftamliia  ;  the  pericarpium  has  four 
drupas,  kidney-fhaped,  comprefTed  with  a  "flefhy  fub- 
ftance  infide,  and  in  the  middle  a  flat  large  nut  con- 
taining a  kidney  fliaped  kernel.  Of  this  there  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  Pekm.  The  nut  is  fold  in  the  fhopg 
as  American  nuts  ;  they  are  flat,  tuberculated,  and  kid- 
iiey.fliaped,  containing  a  kernel  of  the  fame  fliape,  whicli 
is  fweet  and  agreeable.  Clufius  gives  a  good  figure  of 
the  nut,  and  Aublet  has  one  of  the  whole  plant. 

RHIZOPHORA,  the  mangrove,  or  Mangle,  in  bo- 
tany: A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  1 2th  order,  Holoracex.  The  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  the  corolla  partite;  there  is  one  feed,  very 
long,  and  carnous  at  the  bafe.  Thefe  plants  are  natives 
of  tlie  Eaft  and  Wefl  Indies,  and  often  grow  40  or  50 
feet  high.  They  grow  only  in  water  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  up  twice  a-day.  1  hey 
preferve  the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  loweft  branches  ifTue  long  roots,  which  hang 
down  to  the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In 
this  pofitlon  they  refemble  fo  many  arcades,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  which  ferve  to  f  upport  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of 
the  water.  Thefe  arcades  are  fo  clofely  intertwifted 
one  with  another,  that  they  form  a  kind  of  natural  and 
tranfparent  terrace,  raifed  with  fuch  folidlty  over  the 
water,  that  one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not 
that  the  branches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves. 
The  moil  natural  way  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  to 
fiiffer  the  feveral  flender  fmall  filaments  which  IfTue  from 
the  main  branches  to  take  root  in  the  earth.  The  mofl 
common  method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the  fmall 
lower  branches  in  bafltets  of  mould  or  earth  till  they 
have  taken  root. 

The  defcrlptlon  jufl  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  Well  In- 
dians 


that  once  at  a  hunting  match  he  faw  the  point  of  a  rhinoceros's  horn  broken  off  by  a  muflcet-fliot ;  the 
.con£ec[uencc  of  which  was,  that  the  creature  was  for  a  moment  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  life. 
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zo-  dians  black  mangles^  on  account  of  the  brown  dullcyco- 
'•■^»  loxir  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  fmooth, 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  ufed  in  the  Weft  In- 
dia iflands  for  tanning  of  leather.  Below  this  bark  lies 
a  cuticle,  or  flcin,  which  is  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
bark ;  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
ufed  for  fuel,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  Be  remark- 
ably proper:  the  fires  which  are  made  of  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  than  thofe 
made  of  any  other  materials  whatever. — The  wood  is 
compaft;  almoft  incorruptible  ;  never  fplinters  ;  is  eafily 
worked ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weight, 
would  be  commodioufly  employed  in  almoft  all  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  poffelTes  every  property  of  good  timber. 
To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves  that  are  im- 
merfed  in  the  water,  oyfters  frequently  attach  them- 
felves  ;  fo  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is  found 
growing  on  the  fea-fliore,  oyfter-fifhing  is  very  eafy  ; 
as  in  fuch  cafes  thefe  fhell-lifli  may  be  literally  faid  to 
be  gathered  upon  trees. 

The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers ;  but  does  not 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally 
rifes  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  crooked, 
knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  (lender,  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
when  young,  is  fmooth,  and  adheres  very  clofely  to  the 
wood ;  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked,  and  is 
eafily  detached  from  it.  Under  this  bark  is  a  flcin  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  clofely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tree 
is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood  is  hard,  compadl,  heavy, 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  grain.  The  pith  or 
heart  of  the  wood  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  li- 
quid, which  communicates  the  fame  colour  to  wool 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  hardnefs  of  the  wood 
prevents  it  from  being  generally  ufed.  From  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
refembles  fome  grapes  in  tafte,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
liquor,  much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands.. 

White  mangle,  fo  termed  from  the  colour  of  its 
wood,  grow,  like  the  two  former,  upon  the  banks  of 
rivers,  but  is  feldom  found  near  the  fea.  The  bark  is 
grey  ;  the  wood,  as  we  have  faid,  white,  and  when 
green,  fupple  ;  but  dries  as  foon  as  cut  down,  and  be- 
comes very  light  and  brittle.  This  fpecies  is  generally 
called  rope-mangrove,  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  bark 
is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
bark,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  great  abundance  of  fap, 
is  eafily  detached  when  green  from  the  wood,  is  beaten 
or  bruifed  betwixt  two  ftones,  imtil  the  hard  and  woody 
part  is  totaHy  feparated  from  that  which  is  foft  and 
tender.  This  laft,  which  is  the  true  cortical  fubftance, 
is  twifted  into  ropes  of  all  fizes,  which  are  exceedingly 
I  llrong,  and  not  apt  to  rot  In  the  water, 
ent  RHODES,  a  celebrated  ifland  in  the  Archipelago, 
^''^^  the  largeft  and  moft  eafterly  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
°^^*  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  of  AJleria^  0- 
phiufa,  JEthradt  Trinacria,  Corymbia,  Poejfa,  AtabyriOf 
Marcia,  Oioejfa.,  Stadia  Telch'tms,  Peiagin^  and  Rhodm. 
In  later  ages,  the  name  of  Rhodus^  or  Rhodes,  prevail- 
ed, from  the  Greek  werd  rhodon^  as  is  commonly  fup- 


pofed,  fignlfying  a  "  rofe      the  ifland  abounding  very  Rhodes 
much  with  thefe  flowers.    Others,  however,  give  differ-  — — v— ^ 
ent  etymologies,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable  to  another.     It  is  about  20  miles  diftant 
from  the  coafts  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  about  120 
miles  in  compafs.  ^ 

Several  ancient  authors  aflert,  that  Rhodes  was  for-  Its  origin, 
merly  covered  by  the  fea,  but  gradually  raifed  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  ifland.    Delos  and 
Rhodes  (fays  Phny),  iflands  which  have  long  been  **.  ^''".y' 
celebrated,  fprung  at  firft  from  the  fea.    '1  he  fame  fa^l.'^' 
is  fupported  by  fuch  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  rcn-  ^' 
der  it  indubitable.    Philo  f  afcribes  the  event  to  the  f  PhiU  de 
decreafe  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.    If  his  conjedlure  ■^^"'"'O' 
be  not  without  foundation,  moft  of  the  ifles  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, being  lower  than  Rhodes,  muft  have  had  a 
fimilar  origin.    But  it  is  much  more  probable  tiiat  the 
volcanic  fires,  whicli  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  1  35th  O- 
lympiad,  raifed  Therafia  and  Thera,  known  at  prcfent  by 
the  name  of  Snntorlu,  from  the  depths  of  the  fea,  and 
have  in  our  days  thrown  out  feveral  fmall  iflands  adja- 
cent, alfo  produced  in  fome  ancient  era  Rhodes  and 
Delos.  3 . 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio- ^.''"^ 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  Telchina,  who  came  ori-^^^^"'* 
ginally  from  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Thefe,  by  their  flcill 
in  aftrology,  perceiving  that  the  ifland  was  foon  to  be 
drowned  with  water,  left  their  habitations,  and  made 
room  for  the  Heliades,  or  grandfons  of  Phoebus,  who 
took  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  after  that  god  had  cleared 
it  from  the  water  and  mud  with  v^'hich  it  was  over- 
whelmed. Thefe  Heliades,  it  feems,  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  efpecially  in  aftrology ;  invented 
navigation,  &c.  In  after  ages,  however,  being  infeft- 
ed  with  great  ferpents  which  bred  in  the  ifland,  they 
had  recourfe  to  an  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advifed  them 
to  admit  Phorbas,  a  Theflalian,  with  his  followers,  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  Phorbas 
having  deftroyed  the  ferpents,  was,  after  his  death,  ho- 
noured as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans 
fettled  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland,  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war,  TIepolinius  the  fon  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  governed  witli 
great  juftice  and  moderation. 

After  the  Trojan  war,   all  the  ancient  inhabitants  Driven  oufe 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  who  continued  to  be  by  the  D(i» 
mafters  of  the  ifland  for  many  ages.    The  government^""'* 
was  at  firft  monarchical ;  but  a  little  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  a  repubhcan  form  of  go- 
vernment was  introduced ;  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themfelves  to  navigation,   and  became  very 
powerful  by  fea,  planting  feveral  colonies  in  diftant 
countries.    In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
repubHc  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  factions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spar- 
tans ;  but  at  length  the  latter  prevailing,  democracy- 
was  aboliflied,  and  an  ariftocracy  introduced.  About 
351  B.  C.  we  find  the  Rhodians  oppreflcd  by  Maufo- 
lus  king  of  Cr.ria,  and  at  laft  reduced  by  Artemifia 
his  widow.    In  this  emergency,  they  applied  to  the 
Athenians  ;  by  whofe  afliftance,  probably,  they  regain- 
ed their  liberty.  ^ 
From  this  time  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the^^^^™''' 
Rhodians  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity,    ^o  [^^^^^^"'^j ' 
him  they  voluntarily  fubmitted;  and  were  on  that  ac-a?irh£.*  " 
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5Rho':1c«.  coant  highly  favoured  by  him  :  but  no  fooner  did  they 
^    "        hear  of  his  death,  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrifons,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people.  About 
tliis  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rhodes ; 
which,  being  accompanied  with  violent  ftorms  of  rain, 
and  hailftones  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  beat  down 
j*^^.    many  hoi?fes,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
imdation  at^''"''^'  the  city  was  built  in  tlie  form  of  an  amphi- 

iEUiodes.  theatre,  and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  clear  the  pipfs 
and  conduits  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  fea, 
■the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  in  an  inftant  laid  un- 
der water,  feveral  houOes  quite  covered,  and  the  inha- 
bitants drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  higher 
places.  As  the  deluge  increafed,  and  the  violent  (hew- 
ers continued,  fomc  of  the  inhabitants  made  to  their 
fhips,  and  abandoned  the  place,  while  others  miferably 
periflied  In  the  waters.  But  while  the  city  was  thus 
threatened  with  utter  deftruftion,  the  wall  on  a  fudden 
burft  afunder,  and  the  v/ater  difcharging  itfelf  by  a  tIo- 
Jent  current  Into  the  fea,  unexpeftedly  dehvered  the  in- 
habitants from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  fiiffered  greatly  by  this  unexpeAed 
accident,  but  foon  retrieved  their  lofles  by  a  clofe  ap- 
plication to  trade.  During  the  wars  which  took  place 
among  the  fuccelTors  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians  ob- 
ferved  a  ftrifl  neutrality ;  by  which  means  they  enrich- 
ed themfelves  fo  much,  that  Rhodes  became  one  of  the 
moil  opulent  ftates  of  that  age  ;  infomuch  that,  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
luar,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  feas  of  the 
^  pirates  who  had  for  many  years  Infelted  the  coafts  of 
Iiiffercnce  Europe  and  Ada.  However,  notwithftanding  the  neu- 
•with  Anti-  trality  they  profeffed,  as  the  moft  advantageous  branch- 
^oijus,  gg  of  their  commerce  were  derived  from  Egypt,  they 
were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country, 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  When  thei-e- 
fore  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
about  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus,  demanded  fuccours  of  them, 
they  earneftly  intreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  de- 
clare war  againll  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
this  anfwer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  them  the 
difpleafure  of  Antigonus,  who  immediately  ordered  one 
of  his  admirals  to  fail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and 
feize  all  the  flilps  that  came  out  of  the  harbour  for 
Egypt.  The  Rhodians,  finding  their  harbour  blocked 
lip  by  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  equipped  a  good  number 
of  galleys,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  him,  with 
the  lofs  of  many  ftiips,  to  quit  his  llation.  Hereupon 
Antigonus,  charging  tliem  as  aggreflbrs,  and  beginners 
of  an  unjuft  war,  threatened  to  beliege  their  city  with 
the  fl;rength  of  his  whole  army.  The  Rhodians  endea- 
voured by  frequent  erabaffies  to  appeafe  his  wrath  ;  but 
all  their  remonfl.rances  ferved  rather  to  provoke  tlian 
allay  his  refentment:  and  the  only  terms  upon  which  he 
would  hearktn  to  any  accommodatioH  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  fliould  declare  war  againll  Ptolemy,  that  they 
fliould  admit  his  fleet  into  their  harbour,  and  that  an 
hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  fliould  be  delivered  tip  to 
him  as  hofl:ages  for  the  performance  of  thefe  articles. 
The  Rhodians  fent  ambafladors  to  all  their  allies,  and 
to  Ptolemy  In  particular,  imploring  their  affiftance, 
and  reprefenting  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  intereft  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
.they  were  expofed.  The  prepartions  on  both  fides  were 
iiximenfe.    As  Antigonus  was  near  fourfcore  years  of 
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age  at  that  time,  he  committed  the  whole  management  Rhod 
of  the  war  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  appeared  before"  ^^"^ 
the  city  of  Rhodes  with  200  fliips  of  war,  170  tranf- f^j^^j^ 
ports  having  on  board  40,000  men,  and  1000  other  fi  ged 
veflels  laden  with  provlfions  and  all  forts  of  warlike  en-  I><:niii 
gines.    As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pro- 
found tranquillity,  and  been  free  from  all  devaftations, 
the  expcftatlon  of  booty,  In  the  plunder  of  fo  wealthy 
a  city,  allured  multitudes  of  pirates  and  mercenaries  to 
join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition  ;  Infomuch  that  the 
whole  fea  between  the  continent  and  the   Ifland  was 
covered  with  flilps  ;  which  fliruck  the  Rhodians,  who 
had  a  profpeft  of  this  mighty  armada  from  the  walls, 
with  great  terror  and  conllcrnatlon. 

Demetrius,  having  landed  his  troops  without  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  machines,  detached  feyeral  fmall 
bodies  to  lay  wafl:e  the  country  round  the  city,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  and  groves,  employing  the  timber,  and 
materials  of  the  houfes  without  the  walls,  to  fortify 
his  camp  with  fl;rong  ramparts  and  a  treble  palifade  ; 
which  work,  as  many  hands  were  employed,  was  finlfli- 
ed  In  a  few  days.  The  Rhodians,  oh  their  part,  pre-  9 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Many  great  command-  The  in 
ers,  who  had  fignahzed  themfelves  on  other  occafions, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  city,  being  defirous  to  try  vi^'oroi 
their  fliill  in  military  affairs  againft  Demetrius,  who  was  defenq 
reputed  one  of  the  moft  experienced  captains  In  the 
conduft  of  fieges  that  antiquity  had  produced.  The 
befieged  began  with  dlfmilfing  from  the  city  all  fuch 
perfons  as  were  ufelefs  ;  and  then  taking  an  account  of 
thofe  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  found 
that  the  citizens  amounted  to  6000,  and  the  foreigners 
to  1000.  Liberty  was  promlfed  to  all  the  flaves  who 
fliould  diftlnguifh  themfelves  by  any  glorious  a<£lion, 
and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  mailers  their  fuU 
ranfom.  A  proclamation  was  likewlfe  made,  declaring, 
that  whoever  died  in  defence  of  their  country  fliould  be 
buried  at  the  expence  of  the  pubhc  ;  that  his  parents 
and  children  fliould  be  maintained  out  of  the  treafury  ; 
that  fortunes  fliould  be  given  to  his  daughters  ;  and  his 
fons,  when  th«y  were  grown  up,  fliould  be  crowned  and 
prefented  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour  at  the  gi-eat 
folemnity  of  Bacchus ;  which  decree  kindled  ^n  incre- 
dible ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men. 

Demetrius,  having  planted  all  his  engines,  began  to  Engine 
batter  with  incredible  fury  the  walls  on  the  fide  of  the  ^^"leti 
harbour ;  but  was  for  eight  days  fucceflively  repulfed 
by  the  befieged,  who  fet  fire  to  moil  of  his  warHke  (En- 
gines, and  thereby  obliged  him  to  allow  them  fome 
refplte,  which  they  made  good  ufe  of  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  building  new  walls  where  the  old  ones 
were  either  weak  or  low.  When  Demetrius  had  re- 
paired his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  aflault  to  be 
made,  and  caufed  his  troops  to  advance  with  loud  Ihouts, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  fl;rlke  terror  Into  the  enemy. 
But  the  befieged  were  fo  far  from  being  intimidated, 
that  they  repulfed  the  aggreflbrs  with  great  flaughter, 
and  performed  thg  moil  afl;onifliing  feats  of  bravery. 
Demetrius  returned  to  the  aflault  next  day ;  but  was 
in  the  fame  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  fome  officers  of  diftlndion. 
He  had  felzed,  at  his  firft  landing,  an  eminence  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  city  ;  and,  having  fortified  this 
advantageous  poft,  he  caufed  feveral  batteries  to  be 
ereded  there,  with  engines,  which  inceffantly  difcharged 
8  againfl 
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agalnft  the  walls  ftones  of  1 5:0  pounds  weiorht.  The 
towers,  being  thus  furioufly  battered  night  and  day, 
began  to  totter,  and  feveral  breaches  were  opened  in 
the  walls :  but  the  Rhodlans,  unexpeftedly  Tallying 
out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  poll,  overturned  their 
machines,  and  made  a  moft  dreadful  havock ;  infomuch 
that  fome  of  them  retired  on  board  their  vefTels,  and 
were  with  much  ado  prev^led  upon  to  come  afliore 
again. 

Demettius  now  ordered  a  fcalade  by  fea  and  land  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  fo  employed  the  befieged,  that 
'they  were  at  a  lofs  what  place  they  fhould  chiefly  de- 
fend. The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury 
on  all  fides,  and  the  befieged  defended  themfclves  with 
the  greateft  intrepidity.  Such  of  the  enemy  as  advan- 
ced nrft  were  thrown  down  from  the  ladders,  and  ml- 
'ferably  braifed.  Several  of  the  chief  officers,  having 
mounted  the  walls  to  encourage  the  foldiers  by  their 
example,  were  there  either  killed  or  taken  prifon- 
ers.  After  the  combat  had  lafted  many  hours,  with 
.great  flaughter  on  both  fides,  Demetrius,  notwith- 
llanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  neceffary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  his  men  fome 
^ays  reft, 

Demetrius  being  fenfible  that  he  could  not  reduce 
the  city  till  he  was  mafter  of  the  port,  after  having 
refrefhed  his  men,  he  returned  with  new  vigour  againft 
the  fortifications  which  defended  the  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  he  came  within  the  caft  of  a  dart,  he 
caufed  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands 
to  be  thrown  mto  the  Rhodlan  fhips,  which  were  riding 
there ;  and  at  the  fame  time  galled,  with  dreadful 
iihowers  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ttones,  fuch  as  offered 
to  extinguiih  the  flames.  However,  in  fpite  of  their 
utmoft  efforts,  the  -Rhodlans  put  a  flop  to  the  fire  ; 
and,  having  with  great  expedition  manned  three  of 
their  ftrongeft  fhlps,  drove  with  fuch  violence  againft 
the  vefTels  on  which  the  enemy's  machines  were  planted, 
that  they  were  fhattered  in  pieces,  and  the  engines 
<lifmountcd  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Exceftus  the 
Rhodlan  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
attacked  the  enemy's  fleet  with  his  three  ftiips,  and 
funk  a  great  many  vefTels  ;  but  was  himfelf  at  laft  taken 
prifoner  :  the  other  two  vefTels  made  their  efcape,  and 
regained  the  port. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  laft  attack  had  proved  to  De- 
metrius, he  determined  to  undertake  another  ;  and, 
xn  order  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt,  he  ordered  a  ma- 
chine of  a  new  invention  to  be  built,  which  was  thrice 
the  height  and  breadth  of  thofe  he  had  lately  lofl. 
When  the  work  was  finiflied,  he  caufed  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  was  refolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  ilorm  arlfing,  drove 
it  againft  the  fhore,  with  the  veffels  on  which  it  had 
been  reared.  The  befieged,  who  were  attentive  to  im- 
prove all  favourable  conjunftures,  while  the  tempeft 
was  ftlU  raging,  made  a  Tally  againft  thofe  wheo  de- 
fended the  emlHence  mentioned  above,;  and,  though 
repulfed  feveral  times,  carried  it  at  laft,  obliging  the 
Demetrians,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  throw  dtwvn 
their  arms  and  fiibmit.  After  this  vIAoiy  gained  by 
the  Rhodlans,  there  anived  to  their  aid  150  Gnof- 
fians,  and  500  men  Tent  by  Ptolemy  fi-om  Egypt,  moft 
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of  them  being  natives  of  Rhodes,  wh*  had  ferved  ^ 

among  the  king's  troops.  ^  ^" 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  hit 
batteries  againft  the  harbour  rendered  ineffeftual,  re- 
folved to  employ  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying 
the  city  by  affault,  or  at  leaft  reducing  it  to  the  ne-  . 
ccffity  of  capitulating.  With  this  view,  having  got  ^^^^g'*""' 
together  a  vaft  quantity  of  timber  and  other  mate-ne^mj. 
rials,  he  framed  the  famous  engine  called  helepolU,  chine  caMet 
which  was  by  many  degrees  larger  than  any  that,  had*f''i*<^''' 
ever  been  invented  before.  Its  bafis  was  fquare,  each 
fide  being  in  length  near  yo  cubits,  and  made  up  of 
fquare  pieces  of  timber,  bound  together  with  plates  of 
iron.  In  the  middle  part  he  placed  thick  planks,  about 
a  cubit  diftance  from  each  other ;  and  on  thefe  the 
men  were  to  ftand  who  forced  the  engine  forward. 
The  whole  was  moved  upon  eight  ftrong  and  large 
wheels,  whofe  felloes  were  ftrengthened  with  ftrong 
iron  plates.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  move- 
ments of  the  helepolis,  callers  were  placed  under  it, 
whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  inftant  to  what  fide  the 
workmen  and  engineers  pleafed.  From  each  of  the 
four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was  carried  to  about 
the  height  of  100  cubits,  and  inchning  to  each  other ; 
the  whole  machine  confifting  of  nine  ftories,  vphofe 
dimenfions  gradually  lefTened  in  the  aTcent.  The  firft 
ftor)'  was  fupported  by  43  beams,  and  the  laft  by  no 
more  than  nine.  Three  fides  of  the  machine  were 
plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by 
the  fire  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  city.  In  the 
front  of  each  ftory  were  windows  of  the  fame  fize  and 
fhape  as  the  engines  that  were  to  be  difcharged  from 
thence.  To  each  window  were  fhutters,  to  draw  up 
for  the  defence  of  thofe  who  managed  the  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  ftones  thrown  by  the 
enemy,  the  fiiutters  being  covered  with  flclns  ftuffed 
with  wool.  Every  ftory  was  furnifhed  with  two  large 
ftaircafes,  that  whatever  was  neceffary  might  be  brought 
up  by  one,  while  others  were  going  down  by  the  other, 
and  fo  every  thing  may  be  difpatched  without  tumult 
or  confuiion.  This  huge  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  3000  of  the  ftrongeft  men  of  the  whole  army  ;  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caufed  likewife  to  be  made  feve- 
ral teftudoes  or  pent-houfes,  to  cover  his  men  while 
they  advanced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  and 
invented  a  new  fort  of  galleries,  through  which  thofe 
who  were  employed  at  the  fiege  might  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  at  their  pleafure,  without  the  leaft  danger.  He 
employed  all  his  Teamen  in  leveUing  the  ground  over 
which  the  machines  were  to  be  brought  up,  to  the 
Tpace  oT  four  furlongs.  The  number  of  workmen  who 
were  employed  on  this  occafion  amounted  to  30,000.  1$ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rhodlans,  obfervlng  theTe  T]^^  *^ho- 
formidable  preparations,  were  buTy  In  ralfing  a  newf'*"^  '^^'^'^ 
wall  within  that  which  the  enemy  intended  to  batter" 
with  the  helepolis.    In  order  to  accomplifh  this  work, 
they  pulled  down  the  wall  which  Turrounded  the  theatre, 
fome  neighbouring  houTes,  and  even  fome  temples,  af- 
ter having  folemnly  promifed  to  build  more  magnifi- 
cent ftruAures  in  honour  of  the  gods,  if  the  city  were 
preferved.    At  the  fame  time,  they  fent  out  nine  of 
their  beft  fhips  to  feize  fuch  of  the  enemy's  vefTels  as 
they  could  meet  with,  and  thereby  diftrefs  them  for 
E  e      .  '  want 
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Rhode*,  want  of  provlfiona.  As  thefe  flu'ps  were  commanded 
by  their  bravell  fea-ofEcers,  they  foon  returned  with  an 
'immenfe  booty,  and  a  gi  eat  many  prifoncrs.  Among 
ether  veffels,  they  took  a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board 
cf  which  they  found  a  great  variety  of  valuable  furni- 
ture, and  a  royal  robe,  which  Phila  herfelf  had  wrought 
and  fent  as  a  prefent  to  her  hufband  Demetrius,  ac- 
companied with  A  letter  written  with  her  own  hand, 
'^"'he  Rhodians  fent  the  furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and 
even  the  letter,  to  Ptolemy ;  which  exafperated  Deme- 
trius to  a  great  degree. 

While  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodians  having  aHembled  the  people  and  magi- 
ftrates  to  confult  about  the  n^afures  they  fiiould  take, 
fome  propofed  in  the  affembly  the  pulling  down  of  the 
ilatues  of  Antigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  which 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration.  But 
this  propof;d  was  generally  rejefted  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  condiift  greatly  allayed  the  wrath 
both  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  However,  the 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  the  utmoft 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  reflecft  no  fmall  diihonour 
14  on  him  were  he  obliged  to  quit  the  place  without 
Thew  all?  making  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  He  caufed  the  walls  to 
undermined  be  fecretly  undermined  :  but,  when  they  were  ready 
to  tall,  a  deicrter  very  opportunely  gave  notice  or  tne 
whole  to  the  townfmen  ;  who  haviag,  with  all  expe- 
dition, drawn  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wall,  began  to 
countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  work.  While  both  par- 
ties guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  Milelian, 
vho  had  been  fent  to  the  afliftalnce  of  the  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promifed  to  be- 
tray t^te  city  to  the  Demetrians,  and  let  them  in  thro' 
the  mines  in  the  night-time.  But  this  was  only  in 
order  to  enfnare  them  ;  for  Al  'xander,  a  noble  Ma- 
cedonian, whom  Demetrius  had  fent  with  a  choice 
bod/  of  troops  to  take  pofTeffion  of  a  poft  agreed  on, 
tio  fooner  appeared,  but  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  waiting  for  him  under  arms.  — 
Athenagoras  was  crowned  by  the  fenate  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  prefented  with  live  talents  of  filver. 

Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  tinder- 
mining  the  walls,  and  placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 
awpurpoJe.  city  in  the  battering-engines  which  he  had  con- 
trived. Having  therefore  levelled  the  ground  under 
the  walls,  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  te- 
Itudoes  on  each  fide  of  it.  Two  other  teftudoes  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  bearing  batt€ring-rams,  were  like- 
wife  moved  forwards  by  1000  men.  Each  ftory  of 
the  helepolis  was  hlled  with  all  forts  of  engines  for 
difcharging  ©f  ftones,  arrows,  and  darts.  When  all 
things  were  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  iignal  to 
be  given ;  when  his  men,  fetting  up  a  fhout,  affaulted 
the  city  on  all  fides  both  by  fea  and  land.  But,  in 
the  heat  of  the  attack,  when  the  wAh  were  ready  to 
fall  by  the  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  battering-rams,  am 
bafladors  arrived  from  Cnidus,  earneftly  foliciting  De- 
Tnctrlus  to  fufpt?nd  aU  further  hollilities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  him  hopes  that  they  ftiould  prevail 
"Upon  the  Rhodiafns  to  fubmft  to  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation. A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  accordingly  agreed 
0^1,  and  ambafladors  fent  from  both  fides.  But  the 
flhodianS  refafing  to  t:apitalate  on  the  conditions  of- 
fered them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  fo  much  fury. 
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and  the  machines  played  off  in  fy  briik  3  mannei?,  ^ 
that  a  large  tower  built  with  fquare  ftones,  and  the 
wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down.  The  befie- 
gcd,  neverthelefs,  fought  in  the  breach  with  fo  much 
courage  and  refolution,  that  the  enemy,  after  vari(^us 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  en- 
teprife,  and  retire. 

In  this  conjundure,  a  fleet  which  Ptolemy  had  ,j,j^^ 
freighted  with  300,000  meafures  of  corn,  and  diffe-f,gg, 
rent  kinds  of  pulfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  Rhodians,  ar-  ceJv 
rived  very  feafonably  in  the  port,  nothwithftanding  the^^^i'j 
vigilance  of  the  enemy's  (hips,  which  cruized  on  the 
coafts  of  the  ifland  to  furprife  them.  A  few  daySgggj 
after  came  in  fate  two  other  fleets,  one  fent  by  Caf-  enal 
fander,  with  t  00,000  bufliels  of  barley  ;  the  other 
by  Lyfimachus,  with  400,000  bufhels  of  corn  and  as 
many  of  barley.  This  feafonable  and  plentiful  fupply 
arriving  when  the  city  began  to  fufFer  tor  want  of 
provifions,  infpired  the  bdieged  with  new  courage, 
and  raifed  their  drooping  fpirits.  Being  thus  ammated, 
they  formed  a  defign  of  fetting  the  enemy's  engines  on 
fire  ;  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  fally 
out  the  night  enfuing,  about  the  fecond  watch,  with, 
torches  and  firebrands,  having  firil  placed  on  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  difcharge  ftones, 
arrows,  darts,  and  fire-balls,  againft  thofe  who  fliould 
attcnipt  to  oppofe  their  detachment.  The  P,hodian 
troops,  purfuant  to  their  orders,  all  on  a  fudden  fallied 
out,  and  advancing,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  the  bat- 
teries, fct  them  on  fire,  while  the  engines  from  the  walb 
played  inceffantly  on  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guifh  the  flames.  Tiie  Demetrians  on  this  occafion  feil 
in  great  numbers,  being  incapable,  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  either  to  fee  the  engines  that  continually  dif- 
charged  ftiowers  of  ilones  and  arrows  upon  them,  or  to 
join  in  one  body  and  repulfe  the  enemy.  The  confla- 
gration was  fo  great,  that  feveral  plates  of  iron  falling 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vatl  engine  would  have  been 
entirely  confumed,  had  not  the  troops  that  were  fta- 
tioned  in  it  with  all  poffible  fpeed  quenched  the  fire 
with  water,  before  prepared,  and  ready  in  the  apart- 
ments  of  the  engine  againft  fuch  accidents.  Deme- 
trius, fearing  left  all  his  machines  ftiould  be  confumed, 
called  together,  by  found  of  trumpet,  thofe  whofe  pro- 
vince it  was  to  move  them  ;  and,  by  their  help,  brought 
them  off  before  they  were  entirely  deftroyed.  When  it 
was  day,  he  commanded  all  the  darts  and  arrows  that 
had  been  fliot  by  the  Rhodians  to  be  carefully  gather- 
ed, that  he  might  from  their  number  form  fome  judge- 
ment of  the  number  of  machines  in  the  city.  Above 
800  firebrands  were  found  on  the  fpot,  and  no  fewer 
than  1500  darts,  all  difcharged  in  a  veiy  fmall  portion 
of  the  night.  This  ftruck  the  prince  himfelf  with  no 
fmall  terror  ;  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  fuch  formidable 
preparations.  However,  after  having  caufed  the  flain 
to  be  buried,  and  given  direftions  for  the  curing  of 
the  wounded,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of 
his  machines,  which  had  been  difiaounted  and  rendered 
■quite  unfervlceable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  befieged,  improving  the  refpite  Fh 
allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  tlve  machines,  built  a  ^ 
third  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  took  in  all  ""^^ 
that  part  that  was  moft  expofed  to  the  enemy  s  bat- 
teries ;  and,  befides,  drew  a  deep  trench  behind  the 
4,  breach* 
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breach,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the  city 
that  way.  At  tlie  feme  time,  they  tktachcd  a  fquadron 
of  their  beft  fhips,  under  the  command  of  Amyntas, 
who  made  over  »to  the  continent  of  Afia  ;  and  there 
meeting  with  feme  privateers  who  were  commiflioned 
by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  fhips  and  tiie  men,  among 
whom  were  Timocles  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  fe- 
veral  other  officers  of  diftinftion  belonging  to  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius.  On  their  return,  they  fell  in  with  feve- 
ral  vefieis  kden  with  corn  for  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
they  likewife  took,,  and  brought  into  the  port.  Thefe 
were  foon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fmall  vefltls 
loaded  with  corn  and  provilions  fent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
together  with  1500  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  a 
Macedonian  of  great  experience  in  mihtaiy  affairs. — 
Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  his  ma- 
chines, brought  them  up  anew  to  the  walls  ;  which  he 
HicefTautly  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  breach  and 
threw  down,  feveral  towers.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
affault,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminias, 
defended  themlelves  with  fuch  refolution  and  intrepi- 
dity,  that  he  was  in  three  fuccelTive  attacks  repulfed 
with  great  flaughter,  aad  at  laft  forced  to  retire.  The 
Rhodians  likewife,  on  this  occafion,  loft  feveral  offi- 
cers ;  and  amougft  others,  the  brave  Aminias  their  com- 
mander. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus  fignalizing  them- 
felves  in  the  defence  of  their  countr^^,  a  fecond  embaffy 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  and 
the  other  cities  of  Greece,  fohciting  Demetrius  to  com- 
pofe  matters,  and  flrike  up  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians. 
At  the  requeft  of  the  ambaffadors,  who  were  in  all 
above  50,  a  celTation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon^  but 
the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  being  anew  rejed^ed  by 
the  Rhodians,  the  ambaffadors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment. Hoftilitles  were  therefore  renewed  ;  and  Deme- 
trius, whofe  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  for 
fucceeding  in  his  projects,  formed  a  detachment  of 
1500  of  his  beft  troops,  under  the  conduft  of  Alcimus 
and  Mancius,  two  officers  of  great  refolution  and  ex- 
perience, ordering  them  to  enter  the  breach  at  mid- 
night, and,  forcing  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  to  pof- 
feis  themfelves  of  the  polls  about  the  theatre,  where  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  themfelves 
agalnft  any  efi'orts  of  the  townfmen.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  fo  important  and  dangerous 
an  undertaking,  and  amufe  the  enemy  v/ith  fall'e  at- 
tacks, he  at  the  fame  lime,  upon  a  fignal  given,  order- 
ed the  reft  of  the  army  to  fet  up  a  (hout,  and  attack  the 
city  on  all  fides  both  by  fea  and  land.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  that,  the  befieged  being  alarmed  in  idl  parts, 
his  detachment,  might  find  an  opportunity  of  fgrclng 
the  entrenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  af- 
-jterwards  of  feizing  the  advantageous  poft  about  the 
theatre.  This  feint  had  aU  the  fuccefs  the  prince  could 
rxpcA ;  for  the  troops  having  fet  up  a  fliout  from 
ail  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general 
nffaiJt,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  and 
Mancius  entered  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  thofe  who 
defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  with 
fuch  vigour,  that,  having  flain  the  molt  part  of  them 
and  put  the  reft  in  confufion,  tliey  advanced  to  the 
theatre,  and  feized  on  the  poft  adjoining  te  it.  This 
«ocalk)ned  a  general  uproar  iii  ilie  city,  aa  if  it  bad  been 
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already  taken  ;  but  the  commanding  officers  diipatehed  Rhodes, 
orders  to  the  foldiers  on  the  ramparts  not  to  quit  their  — 'V"-*-' 
pofts,  nor  ftir  from  their  refpedive  Rations.  Having 
thus  fecured  the  waHs,  they  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  chofen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  thofe  who 
were  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  with  thefe  charged 
the  enemy's  detachment.  "But  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
prevented  them  from  diflodging  tlie  enemy  and  re- 
gaining the  advantageous  pofts  they  had  feized.  Day, 
however,  no  fooner  appeared,  than  they  renewed  their 
attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Demetrians  with- 
out the  walls,  with  loud  ftiouts  endeavoured  to  animate 
thofe  who  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  with 
refolution  to  maintain  their  groimd  till  they  were  re- 
lieved with  frefh  troops.  "I'he  Rhodians  being  fen- 
lible  that  then-  fortunes,  hberties,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  ftake,  fought  like  men  ui 
the  utmoft  Uefpair,  the  enemy  defending  their  pofts  for 
feveral  hours  without  giving'  ground  in  the  leaft.  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  encouraging  each  other  to  exert 
themfelves  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  mJicle  a  laft  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  enemy's  battalion,  But  are  all 
there  killed  both  their  commanders.  After  their  death  lulled  or 
the  reft  were  eafily  put  in  diforder,  and  all  to  a  man  taken, 
either  killed  or  taken  prlfoners.  The  Rhodians  like- 
wife  on  this  occafion  loft  many  of  their  beft  command- 
ers ;  and  among  the  reft  Damotetis,  their  chief  magi- 
ftrate,^  a  man  of  extraordinary  valour,  who  had  fignali- 
zed  himfelf  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fiege. 

Demetrius,  not  at  all  difcouraged  by  this  check,  waa 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a  new  affauk, 
when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  en- 
joining  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians 
upon  the  beft  terms  he  could  get,  left  he  fliould  lofe 
his  whole  army  in  the  fiege  of  a  fingle  town.  From 
this  time  Demetrius  wanted  only  fome  plaufible  pre- 
tence for  breaking  up  the  fiege.  The  Rhodians  like- 
wife  were  now  more  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement 
than  formerly  ;  Ptolemy  having  acquainted  them  that 
he  intended  to  fend  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  30^0 
men  to  their  affiftarrce,  but  that  he  would  firft  have 
thcin  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with  De- 
metrius upon  reafonable  terms.  At  the  fame  time  am- 
bafladors  arrived  from  the  yEtolian  republic',  folicitino- 
the  contending  parties  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
might  involve  all  the  eaft  in  endlefs  calamities. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  Demetrius  In  thIsThc'heJa 
conjunaure,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  the  poiis  ren.* 
wifhed-for  pacification..    This  prince  was  preparing  to  '''^'"^'i 
advance  his  helepolis  agaiaft  the  city,  when  a  Rhodlan 
engineer  found  means  t6  render  it  quite  ufelefs.  He 
undermined  the  traft  of  ground  over  which  the  helepolis 
was  to  pafs  the  next  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls. 
Demetrius,  not  fufpefting  any  ftratagem  of  this  nature, 
caufed  the  engine  to  be  moved  forward,  which  comin-r 
to  the  place  that  was  undermine;^,,  funk  fo  deep  into 
the  ground  that  it  was  impoffible  to  draw  it  out  again. 
This  misfortune,  If  we  believe  Vegetius  and  Vitruvius, 
determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  the  ^tolian  am- 
bafladors,  asd  at  laft  to  ftrike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  ftioiild  ** 
be  mamtalned  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient '^y^h^S;*' 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  without  any  foreign" 
garriion  J  that  they  fhould  renew  their  ancient  alhance 
K  e  2  yfi^i^ 
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Rhedes.  vnth  Antigotius,  and  aflift  him  in  his  wars  againft  all 
ftates  and  princes  except  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  ;  and 
that,-ibr  the  effeAual  performance  of  the  articles  ftipu- 
lated  between  them,  they  Ihould  deliver  loo  hoftages, 
fuch  as  Demetrius  (hould  make  choice  of,  except  tkofe 
who  bore  any  public  employment. 

Thus  was  the  fieaje  ralfed,  after  it  had  continued  a 
whole  year ;  and  the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all 
thofe  who  had  diftingulfhed  themfeWes  in  the  fervlce 
of  their  country.   They  alfo  fet  up  ftatues  to  Ptolemy, 
Caflander,  and  Lyfimachus  ;  to  aU  ot  whom  they  paid 
the  higheft  honours,  efpecially  to  the  firll,  whom  they 
worihipped  as  a  god.    Demetrius  at  his  departure  pre- 
fented  them  with  the  hckpolls,  and  all  the  other  ma- 
chines which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city; 
from  the  fale  of  which,  with  feme  additional  fums  of 
their  own,  they  eredted  the  famous  coloffus.   After  this 
they  applied  themfelves  entirely  to  trade  and  naviga- 
tion ;  by  which  means  they  became  quite  mafters  of  the 
fea,  and  much  more  opulent  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.    As  far  fis  lay  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  preferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
jarring  nations  of  the  eaft.    However,  they  could  not 
avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  occafion  of  which 
War  wish  was  as  follows :  The  Byzantines  being  obhged  to  pay 
the  Byzan-^  yearly  tribute  of  80  talents  to  the  Gauls,  in  order  to 
raUe  this  fum,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  laying  a  toll 
on  all  fliliJS  that  traded  to  the  Pontic  fea.   This  refolu- 
tion pi'ovoked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  a  trading  na- 
tion, above  all  the  reft.     For  this  reafon  they  immedi- 
ately difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Byzantines,  com- 
plaining of  the  new  tax  ;  but  as  the  Byzantines  had  no 
other  method  of  fatisfying  the  Gauls,  they  perfilled  in 
their  refolution.    The  Rhodians  now  declared  war, 
and  prevailed  upon  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  and  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  to  affift  them ;  by  which 
confederacy  the  Byzantines  were  fo  intimidated,  that 
they  agreed  to  exaft  no  toll  from  ftiips  trading  to  the 
Pontic  fea,  the  demand  which  had  been  the  occafion  of 
the  war. 

.  About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
^rth^uake  which  threw  down  the  coloffus,  the  arfenal,  and  great 
ftt  Rhodes,  part  of  the  city-walls  of  Rhodes  i.  which  calamity  the 
Rhodians  improved  to  their  advantage,  fending  ambaf- 
fadors to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and  ftates,  to  whom 
their  loffes  were  fo  mwch  exaggerated,  that  their  coun- 
trymen obtained  immenfe  fums  of  money  under  pretence 
cf  repairing  them.  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  prefented 
them  with  lao  talents  ;  and,  befides,  exempted  from  all 
tolls  and  duties  fuch  as  traded  to  Rhodes.  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  gave  them  i  co  talents,  a  million  ef  mea- 
fures  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  20  quinqueremes 
and  the  like  number  of  triremes  ;  and,  befides,  fent 
them  100  archlteAs,  300  workmen,  and  materials  for 
repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  great  value,  py- 
ing  them  moreover  14  talents  a-year  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  workmen  whom  he  fent  them.  Antigo- 
»us  gave  them  100  talents  of  filver,  with  io,oqo  pieces 
cf  timber,  each  piece  being  1 6  cubits  long ;  7000 
planks  ;  3000  pounda  of  iron,  as  many  of  pitch  and  re- 
and  icxjo  meafures  of  tar.  Chryfeis,.  a  woman  of 
^ftindtion,  fent  them  100,000  meafures  of  wheat,  and 
3000  pounds  of  lead.  Antiocluis  exempted  from  all 
taxes  and  duties  the  Rhodian  Ihips  trading  tg  his  do- 
minioBSi  prefented  them  with  10  galley  1^  and  2O0,.oco 
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meafures  of  earn,  with  many  other  things  of  great  va-  > 
lue.     Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes  then  ^ 
reigning  in  Afia,  made  them  proportionable  prefents  : 
In  fhort,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princes  , 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  contributed,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  the  relief  ef  the  Rhodians  on  that  occa- 
fion ;  infomuch  that  their  city  not  only  foon  rofe  from 
its  ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  ^itch  of  fplendor 
than  ever. 

In  the  year  203  B.  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  a^y, 
war  with  Phihp  of  Macedon.   This  monarch  had  inva-  i>h 
ded  the  territories  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  ;  and  M 
becaufe  the  Rhodians  feemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
friend,  fent  one  Heraclides,  by  birth  a  Tarcntine,  to 
fet  fire  to  their  fleet  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difpatch- 
ed ambaffadors  into  Crete,  in  order  to  ftir  up  the  Cre- 
tans againft  the  Rhodians,  and  prevent  them  from  fend- 
ing any  affiftance  to  Attalus.     Upon  this  war  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed.    Philip  at  firft  gained  an  incon- 
fiderable  advantage  in  a  navul  engagement ;  but  the 
next  year  was  defeated  with  the  lols  of  ii,coo  men, 
while  the  Rhodians  loft  but  60  men  and  Attalus  70. 
After  this  he  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment at  fea  either  with  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians.  The 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  the 
iiland  of  ^glna  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha- 
ving failed  in  their  purpofe,  they  failed  to  Athens, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people  ;  and,, 
on  their  return,  drew  all  tlie  Cyclades  into  a  confede- 
racy againft  Philip.    But  while  the  allies  were  thus- 
walling  their  time  in  negociatioris,  Philip,  liaving  divi- 
ded his  forces  into  two  bodies,  feat  one,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philocles,  to  ravage  the  Athenian  territories  ;:, 
and  put  the  other  aboard  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  fail 
to  Meronea,  a  city  on  the  north  fide  of  Thrace.  He 
then  marched  towards  that  city  himfelf  with  a  body  of 
forces,  took  it  by  affault,  and  reduced  a  great  many 
others;  fo  that  the  confederates  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  had  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  had  not  the  Romans  come  to  their  affiftance,  byT 
whofe  help  the  war  was  foon  terminated  to  their  ad-  i 
vantage.    In  the  war  which  took  place  between  the^ii 
Romans  and  Antlochus  the  Great  king  of  Syria,  the 
Rhodians  were         ufeful  allies  to  the  fomer.  The 
beft  part  of  their  fleet  was  indeed  deftioyed  by  a  trea- 
cherous contrivance  of  Polyxeniades  the  Syrian  admi- 
ral ;  but  they  foon  fitted  out  another,  and  defeated 
Syrian  fqiradron  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hanni- 
bal, the  Carthaginian  commander  ;  after  which,  in  con- 
jimftion  with  the  Romans,  they  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  Syrian  fleet  commanded  by  Polyxeniades  ;  which, 
together  with  the  lols  of  the  battle  of  Magnefia,  fo  di- 
fpirited  Antlochus,  that  he  fubinittcd  to  whatever  coiir 
ditions  the  Romans  pleafed. 

For  thefe  fervices  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  witht 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  but  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lycians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  proteftion.  This  was  readily 
granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  £0  much  difplcafed 
with  their  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  they  fecretly 
favoured  Perfes  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  Roman  republic.  For  this  oiFence  the 
two  provinces  above-mentioned  were  taken  from  them  5 
but  the  Rhodians,  having  banifhed  or  put  death  thofa 
who  had  favoured  Perfesj  were  again  ^dnutted  into  fa* 
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vour,  and  greatly  honouied  by  the  fcnate.    In  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  their  alliance  with  Rome  brought  upon 
them  the  king  of  Pontus  with  all  his  force  ;  but  having 
des  be-  j^j^  ^j^g  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  city,  he  was 
'^j-l'^'    obliged  to  ralfe  the  fiege  without  perfoi-ming  any  re- 
s  With  markal-jle  exploit.    In  the  war  which  Pompey  made  on 
fuccel'i.  the  Ciliclan  pirates,  the  Rhodians  afiifted  him  with  all 
their  naval  force,  and  had  a  a^reat  {hare  in  the  vidlories 
which  he  gained.    In  the  civil  war  between  Csefar  and 
Pompey,  they  aflifted  the  latter  with  a  veiy  numerous 
fleet.    After  his  death  they  fided  with  Caefar  ;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  refentment  of  C.  Caflius,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
after  having  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  continent. 
The  Rhodians,  tenified  at  his  approach,  feut  ambuf- 
fadors  iatreating  him  to  make  up  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  ptomiiing  to  Hand  neuter,  and  recal  the 
ftiips  which  they  had  feut  to  the  afliftauce  of  the  trium- 
viri.   Caflius  infifted  upon  their  delivering  up  their 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  pofleffion  both  of  their 
harbour  and  city.    This  demand  the  Rhodians  would 
bv  no  means  comply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
themfelves  in  a  condition  to  fl;and  a  fiege;  but  firft  fent 
Arclieluus,  who  had  taught  Caflius  the  Greek  tongue 
while  he  ttudied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with  his  dif- 
c:ple  in  their  behalf.    Archelaus  could  not,  with  all  his 
authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  moderate  his  demands  ; 
wherefore  the  Rhodians,  having  created  one  Alexander, 
a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  their  praetor  or  prytanis, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  33  fail,  and  fent  it  out  under  the 
command  of  Mnafeus,  an  experienced  fea-officet,  to  of- 
fer Caflius  battle.    Both  fleets  fought  with  incredible 
bravery,  and  the  victory  was  long  doubtful  :  but  the 
Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  forced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to  Rhodes  ;  two 
of  their  fnlps  being  funk,  and  the  reil  very  much  damaged 

rus.  by  the  heavy  fliips  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the  firfl; 
time,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  Rhodians  were 
fairly  overcome  in  a  fea-fight. 

Cafiius,  who  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neighboiu'- 
ing  hill,  having  refitted  his  fleet,  which  had  been  no 
k-fs  damaged  than  that  of  the  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
Loiyma,  a  flronghold  on  the  continent  helongino"  to 
the  Rhodians.  This  caflle  he  took  by  alFault ;  aiid  from 
hence  conveyed  his  land-forces,  under  the  conduct  of 
Fannius  and  Lentulus,  over  into  the  ifland.  His  fleet 
confifl:ed  of  80  fliips  ()f  war  and  above  200  tranlports. 
The  Rhodians  no  fooner  faw  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  went  out  again  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  le- 
cond  engagemeut  was  far  more  bloody  than  the  firft  ; 
many  (hips  were  funk,  and  great  numbers  of  men  kill- 
ed on  both  fides.  But  viftory  anew  declared  for  the 
Romans ;  who  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Rhodes  both  by  £ea  and  land.  As  the  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  fumilh  the  city  with  fufReient  ftore  of 
:  provifions,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  fearing  that  if  it 

I  were  taken  either  by  aflault  or  by  famine,  Caflius  would 

r  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  Brutus  had 

iTKoTakes  i^^tely  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  gate  to 
nd  cruelly  him,  and  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  the  town,  which  he 
illages  the  neverthelefs  treated  as  if  k  had  been  Laken  by  aflault. 
'^J''  He  commanded  50  of  the  chief  citiaens,  who  were  fu- 
fpefted  to  favour  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  fentenced  them  all  to  die  ;  others,  to  the 
Dumber  of  z^,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  army 
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becaufe  they  did  not  appear  when  fummone<!,  he  pro- 
fcribed.    Having  thus  punifhed  fuch  as  had  either  aft- 
ed  or  fpoken  agalnft  him  or  his  party,  he  commanded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  fliips,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treafury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples  ;  fi;npping  them  of  all  their 
valuable  furniture,  vefTels,  and  ftatues.    He  is  faid  not 
to  have  left  one  ftatue  in  the  whole  city,  except  that 
of  the  fun  ;  bragging,  at  his  departure,  that  he  had 
fi:ripped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had,  leaving  them  no- 
thing but  the  fun.    As  to  private  perfons,  he  command* 
ed  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  and  filver  they  had,  promifing,  by  a  public  crier, 
a  tenth  part  to  fuch  as  fliould  difcover  any  hidden  trea- 
fures.    The  Rhodians  at  firft  concealed  fome  part  of 
their  wealth,  imagining  that  CafTius  intended  by  this 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them ;  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earneft,  and  faw  feveral  wealthy  citi- 
zens put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  fmall  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  defired  that  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  bringing  in  their  gold  and  filver  might  be  prolong- 
ed.   CalTuis  willingly  granted  them  their  requeft  ;  and 
then  through  fear  they  dug  up  wliat  tliey  had  hid  un- 
der ground,  and  laid  at  liis  feet  all  they  were  worth  ia 
the  world.    By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private 
perfons  above  8000  talents.    He  then  fined  the  city  iu 
500  more  ;  and  leaving  L.  Varus  there  with  a  ftrong; 
garrifon  to  exaft  the  fine  witliout  any  abatement,  he- 
returned  to  the  continent. 

After  the  deatli  of  Caflius,  Marc  Antony  reftored^ 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  j. 
beftowiug  upon  them  the  iflands  of  Andros,  Naxosj- 
Tenos,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.    But  thefe  the  Rho- 
dians fo  oppreffed  and  loaded  with  taxes,  that  the  fame 
Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  Rhodian  repub- 
lic, was  obliged  to  diveft  her  of  the  fovereignty  over 
thofe  places,  which  he  had  a  little  before  fo  hberally 
bellowed  upon  her.    From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.    That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived- 
them  of  their  liberty  for  having  crucined  fome  Romatk 
citizens.    However,  he  foon  reilored  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition,  as  we  read  m  Suetonius  and  Tacitus. 
The  latter  adds,  that  they  had  been  as  often  deprived 
of,  as  reilored  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of  punifhnient 
or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they  had  ob- 
liged the  Romans  with  their  aflTillance  in  foreign  wars,- 
or  provoked  them  with  their  feditions.  at  home.  Pliny, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  uf  Vefpafian's  reign,  ftyles 
Rhodes  a  beautiful  and  free  town.    But  this  liberty  tliey  ^^"^^s  re-- 
did not  long  enjoy,  the  ifland  being  foon  after  reduced  ^""^j^^^®  * 
by  the  fame  Vefpafian  to  a  Roman  province,  and  obli-  pro'^^j'Je  b% 
ged  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  mailers.   This  Vefpafian. 
province  was  called  t\ie province  of  the  iflands.  The  Ro- 
man pretor  who  governed  it  refided  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  city  under  his  jurifdidlion ;  and  Rome,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  eminent  fervices  rendered  her  by  this  re- 
public,  thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as^  allies, 
hut  vaflals. 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  continued  fubjedl:  to  the  Ro-^'^P^^''" 
mans  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  ;  when  ^ 
ViUareti  grand-mafter  of  the  knights  of  Jerufalem,  then  grandma- 
refiding  in  Cyprus,  finding  himfelf  much  expofed  toller  of  th«. 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  ifland,  refolved  to '^"'g*^'^®'*^' 
exchange  it  for  that  of  Rhodes.    Tbi&.illand  too  wasJ^'^'^i'*" 
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almoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  Saracens ;  Andronjctis 
the  ealtern  emperor  pofTelTing  little,  more  in  it  than  a 
caftle.    Neverthlefs  he  refufed  to  grant  the  inveftiture 
of  the  ifland  to  Villaret.    The  latter,  without  fpend. 
ing  time  in  fruitlefs  negociations,  failed  dircftly  for 
Rhodes,'  where  he  landed  his  troops,  provifions,  and 
warlike  ftorea,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  made  by  the 
Saracens,  \vlid  then  united  agalnil;  the  common  enemy. 
■As  Villaret  forcfaw  that  the  capital  muft  be  taken  be- 
fore he  co'jld  reduce  the  ifland,  he  inftantly  laid  liege 
to  it.    The  inhabitants  defended  themfclves  obftinately, 
■upon  which  the  grand-mafter  thought  proper  to  turn 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade  ;  but  he  foon  found  himfelf 
fo  clofely  furrcunded  by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  that 
he  could  get  no  fupply  either  of  forage  or  provifions 
for  his  army.    But  having  at  length  obtained  a  fupply 
•of  provifions  by  means  of  large  fums  borrowed  of  the 
Florentines,  he  came  out  of  his  trenches  and  attacked 
the  Saracens,  with  a  full  refolution  either  to  conquer 
or  die.-    A  bloody  fight  cnfaed,  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  braveft  knights  were  killed :  but  at  length  the 
Saracens  gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  fliips;  upon  wkich 
the  city  was  immediately  affaulted  and  taken.  The 
^Greeks  and  other  Chriftians  had  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties given  them,  but  the  Saracens  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
The  redu6bion  of  the  capital  was  fiollowed  by  that  of 
till  the  other  places  of  inferior  ftrength  throughout  the 
ifland  }  and  in  four  years  after  their  landing,  the  whole 
"was  fubjugated,  and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  of 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes.     For  many  years  thofe  knights 
continued  the  terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and 
fuftained  a  fevere  liege  from  Mohammed  II.'  who  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprife ;  but  at  length 
the  Turkifh  fultan  Solyman  refolved  at  all  events  to 
-drive  them  from  it.     Before  he  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion, he  fent  a  mefl'age  commanding  them  to  depart  the 
ifland  without  delay  ;  in  which  cafe  he  promifed  that 
•neither  they  nor  the  inhabitants  fliould  fuifer  any  injury, 
•but  threatened  them  with  his  utmoft  vengeance  if  they 
Tefufed  his  offer.    The  knights,  however,  proving  ob- 
iiinate,  Solyman  attacked  the  city  with  a  fleet  of  400 
fail  and  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  trenches  were  foon  brought  clofe  to  the  coun- 
befie^ed  hyterfcarp,  and  a  ftrong  battery  raifed  againft  the  town; 
Celyman.  which,  however,  did  but  little  damage,  till  the  fultan 
being  informed  by  a  fpy  of  this  particular,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  receiving  fome  fatal  fliot  from  the 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  his  camp,  he  plant- 
ed a  battery  againft  that  t0wer,  and  quickly  brought 
it  down.  Solyman,  however,  finding  the  whole  place 
in  fomc  mcafure  covered  with  ftrong  fortifications  of 
fuch  height  as  tq  command  all  his  batteries,  ordered  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  ftones  and  earth  to  be  brought ;  in 
which  fo  great  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  night 
and  day  by  turns,  that  they  quickly  raifed  a  couple  of 
■hillocks  high  enough  to  overtoj)  the  city-walls.  They 
plied  them  accordingly  with  fuch  a  continual  fire,  that 
the  grand-mafter  was  obliged  to  caufe  them  to  be  ftrongly 
propped  within  with  earth  and  timbei-.  All  this  while  the 
befieged,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand-mafter's  pa- 
lace, could  difcover  liow  their  batteries  were  planted,  de- 
inoliftied  them  with  their  caTinon  almoft  as  faft  as  they 
raifed  them. 

Here  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  alter  their  mea- 
furcs,  and  to  plant  a  ftrong  battery  againft  the  tower  of 
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St  Nicholas,  which,  in  the  former  fiege  by  Mohtmrtied,  Rhoi< 

had  refifted  all  the  efforts  of  the  then  grand-vir.ier.  " — ^ 
'I 'his  the  bafliaw  of  Romania  caufed  to  be  battered  with  perrlbli 
12  large  pieces  of- brafs  cannon,  but  had  the  mortifica-i)jttere4 
tion  to  fee  them  all  difraountcd  by  thofe  of  the  tower  ; 
to  prevent  which  in  future,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fired 
only  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  had  them  covered 
with  gabions  and  earth.    This  had  fuch  fuccefs,  that, 
after  ^co  cannon-fliot,  the  wall  began  to  fhake  and 
tumble  into  the  ditch;  but  he  was  furprifcd  to  find  ano- 
ther wall  behind  it,  well  terraced,  and  bordered  with 
artillery,  and  himfelf  obliged  either  to  begin  afrefli  or 
give  up  the  enterprife:  and  yet  this  lafl  was  what  Solv- 
raan  preferred,  when  he  was  told  of  its  being  built  on 
a  hard  rock,  incapable  of  being  fapped,  and  how  firmly 
it  had  held  out  againft  all  the  efFortsv&f  Mohammed'a 
vizier.    I'he  next  attack  was  therefore  ^in^^jed  by  him 
to  be  made  againft  the  ballions  cf  the  town,  and  tliat 
with  a  vaft  number  of  the  largeft  aitilleiy.  Which  con- 
tinued firing  during  a  whole  month  ;  fo  that  the  new 
wall  of  the  bailion  of  Ejigland  was  quite  demolifked, 
though  the  old  one  ftood  proof  againft  all  their  fliot. 
That  of  Italy,  which  was  battered  by  17  large  pieces 
ef  cannon,  was  ftill  worfe  damaged  ;  upon  which  Mar- 
tinengo  the  engineer  advifed  the  grand-mafter  to  caufe 
a  fally  to  be  made  on  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  out 
of  the  breach,  whilft  he  was  making  frefh  entrench- 
ments behind  it.    His  advice  fucceeded  ;  and  the  200 
men  that  fallied  out  fvvord  in  hand  having  furprifed 
the  Turks  in  the  trench,  cut  moft  of  them  in  pieces. 
At  the  fame  time  a  new  detachment,  which  was  lent 
to  repulfe  them,  being  ebliged,  as  that  engincvr  rightly 
judged,  to  pafs  by  a  fpot  which  lay  open  to  th'eir  ar- 
tillery, were  likewife  moftly  deftroycd  by  the  conti- 
nual fire  that  came  from  it,  whilft  the  affailants  were 
employed  in  filling  up  feveral  fathoms  of  the  trench 
before  they  retired.     By  tliat  time  the  breach  had 
been  repaired  with  fuch  new  worlis,  that  all  the  efforts 
to  mount  it  by  affault  proved  equally  ineffedlual  and  de- 
flrutlive. 

Unfortunately  for  the  befieged,  the  continual  fire 
they  had  made  caufed  fuch  a  conl'umption  of  their  pow- (jed  want 
der,  that  they  begap  to  feel  the  want  of  it ;  the  per- ; owHer, 
fidious  d' Amarald,  whofe  province  it  had  been  to  vifit '  ^'"'^ 
the  ma?azines  of  it,  havinir  amufed  the  council  withr'**'i'*  ..vj 

r  11-  1  '  1         r  if  •  lupply  tn< 

a  talle  report,  that  there  was  more  than  luihcient  todefed 

maintain  the  fiege,  tliough  it  fliouId  lail  a  whole  twelve- 
month.   But  here  the  grand-mafter  found  means  to  I 
fupply  in  fome  meafure  that  unexpefted  defeft,  by  the  | 
cautious  provifion  he  had  made  of  a  large  quantity  of  | 
faltpetre,  which  was  immediately  ground  and  made  in-  J 
to  gunpowder,  though  he  was  at  the  fame  time  obliged  \ 
to  order  the  engineers  to  be  more  fparing  of  it  for  the 
future,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  fucli  { 
breaches  as  the' enemy  fhould  make.  i 
All  tliis  while  the  Turks  had  not  gained  an  inch  of  I 
ground  ;  and  the  breaches  they  had  made  were  fo  fu«i-  | 
denly  either  repaired  or  defended  by  new  entrenchments, 
that  the  very  Tublnfli  of  them  muft  be  mounted  by  af- 'nc^^^n^*^ 
fault.    Solyman,  therefore,  thought  it  how  advifable jj^ings, 
to  fet  his  numerous  pioneers  at  work,  in  five  different  &c. 
parts,  in  digging  of  mines,  each  of  which  led  to  the  ^ 
baftion  oppofite  to  it.    Some  of  thefe  were  counter- 
rnined  by  a  new  invented  method  of  Martlnengo;  who,  ; 
by  tlie  help  of  braced  -fliia$>  or  droms^  could  Uifeov«r 
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w^?<re  th^  miners  were  at  work.  Same  of  thefe  he 
perceived,  which  he  caufed  to  be  opened,  and  the  mi- 
ners to  be  driven  out  by  hand  gren^does  ;  others  to  be 
fmothcred,  or  burned,  by  fetting  fire  to  gunpowder. 
Yet  did  not  this  hijider  two  confiderable  ones  to  be 
fprung,  which  did  a  vaft  deal  of  damage  to  the  bailion 
«f  England,  by  throwing  down  about  fix  fathoms  of 
the  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch  with  its  rubbifh  : 
whereupon  the  Turks  immediately  climbed  up  fword  in 
hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted  feven  of  their  ftan- 
dards  upon  the  parapet  ;  but  being  ftopped  by  a  tra- 
verfe,  the  knights,  recovering  from  their  furprife,  fell 
upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  thst  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  with  great  lofs.  The  grand-mailer,  who 
was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
his  ftiort  pike  imjiis  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en- 
couraging al!  he  met  with,  burghers,  foldiers,  and 
others,  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of  their  religion 
and  country,  and  arrived  time  enough  to  aflift  in  the 
taking  down  their  llandards,  and  driving  down  the 
enemy  by  the  way  they  came  up.  In  vain  did  the  vi- 
jfier  Multapha  endeavour  to  prevent  their  flight  by  kill- 
ing fome  of  the  foremoft  with  his  fword,  and  driving 
the  reft  back  ;  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  ba- 
ftion,  and,  w  hich  was  iUlI  worfe,  met  with  that  death 
in  their  flight,  which  they  had  ftrove  to  fhun  from 
the  fire-anns  which  were  difcharged  upon  them  from 
the  ramparts.  Three  fangiacs  loll  their  lives  in  this 
attack,  befid-es  fomc  thoufands  of  the  Turks;  the  grand- 
nafter,  on  his  fide,  loft  fome  of  his  bravcit  kughts, 
particularly  his  ftandard-boarer. 

^i'he  attacks  were  almoft  daily  renewed  with  the  fame 
ill  fuccefs  and  lofs  of  men,  every  general  ftriving.to  fig- 
palize  himfelf  in  tlie  fight  of  their  emperor.  At  length 
the  old  general  Pen'j  or  Pynus,  having  harafi'ed  the 
troops  which  gtiarded  the  baftion  of  Italy  for  feveral 
jAays  fucceffivcly  without  intermilfion,  caufed  a  ft^-ong 
■detachment,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  behind  a  ca- 
valier, to  mount  the  place  l>y  break  of  day,  on  the 
13th  of  September;  where,  finding  them  overcome  with 
•fleep  and  fatigue,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  fentinels, 
and,  Aiding  through  the  breach,  were  juft  going  to 
fall  wpon  them.  The  Italians,  however,  quickly  reco- 
vered themfelves  and  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  ob- 
•ftinatc  repulfe.  The  conteft  was  fierce  and  bloody  on 
both  fides  ;  and  the  bafhaw,  ftill  fupplying  his  owa 
with  new  reinforcements,  would  hardly  have  failed  oi 
overpowering  the  other,  had  not  the  grand-mafter, 
whom  the  alarm  had  quickly  reached,  timely  intervened, 
and,  by  his  prefence,  as  wcU  as  example,  revived  his 
Rhodians,  and  thrown  a  fudden  panic  among  the  enemy. 
Pyrrus,  defirous  to  do  fomethlng  to  wipe  ofF  the  dif- 
grace  of  this  repulfe,  tried  his  fortune  next  on  an  ad- 
joining work,  lately  raifed  by  the  grand- mafter  Carettii: 
■fcut  here  his  fijldiers  met  with  a  ftill  worfe  treatment, 
fceing  almoft  overwhelmed  with  the  hand-grenadoes,. 
melted  pitch,  and  boiling  oil,  which  came  poui-ing  up- 
«n  them,  whilft  the  forces  which  were  on  the  adjacent 
flanks  made  as  great  a  flanghter  of  thofc  that  fled  ;  in- 
■  fomoch  that  the  janiflaries  began  to  refume  their  old 
mut muring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  tUey  were  broaght 
thither  only  to  be  flaughtered.. 

The  grand  vizier  Muftapha,  afraid  left  their  com- 
plaints ftiould  reach  his  maft-er,  agreed  at  leng  ;i,  as 
*be  laft  9fefart,  to  mabe  a  isfdh  attiempt  on  the  1  aftion 
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of  England,  whilft,  to  caufe  a  diverfioji,  the  bafhaw 
Ahmed  fprung  fome  freOi  mines  at  an  oppofite  part  of 
the  city.  This  was  accordingly  executed  on  the  lytU 
of  September  ;  when  the  former,  at  the  head  of  five 
battalions,  refolutely  mounted  or  rather  crept  up  the 
breach,  and.  In  fpite  of  tlie  nre  of  the  Englifli,  advan- 
ced fo  far  as  to  pitch  fome  ftandards  on  the  top  ;  when, 
on  a  fudden,  a  crowd  of  Englifli  knights,  commanded 
by  one  Bouk,  or  Burk,  fallied  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments, and,  alHfted  by  fome  other  ofitcers  of  diftincr, 
tion,  obliged  them  to  retire,  though  In  good  order, 
Muflapha,  provcjkcd  at  It,  led  them  back,  and  killed 
feveral  knights  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  had  bis  men 
fupported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  muft  have  been 
yielded  to  him  :  but  the  fire  which  was  made  from  the 
adjacent  batteries  and  rau{l<etry  difconcerted  them  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevent  their  abandoning  the  enterprife,  and  dragging 
him  away  with  them  by  main  force.  The  Rhodians 
loft  in  that  adion  feveral  brave  knij{hts,  both  Engllfii 
and  German  ;  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk,  their  va- 
liant commander :  but  the  Turks  loft  above  3000  men, 
befides  many  officers  of  diftindlion.  Much  the  fame 
111  fiiccefs  h«iylng  attended  Ahmed  with  his. mines,,  one 
of  which  had  been  opened,  and  the  other  only  bringing 
fome  fathoms  of  the  wall  down,  he  was  alfo  obliged  to- 
retreat  ;  his  troops,  though  fome  of  the  very  beft,  bcf- 
ing  forced  to  difperfe  themfelves,  after  having  borne: 
the  fire  and  fury  of  the  Spanifli  and  Auvergnian  knights- 
as  long  as  they  were  able. 

By  this  time  Solyraan,  ailiamcd  and  exafperated  at 
his  ill  fuccefs,  called  a  general  council ;  in  which  !)«• 
made  fome  ftinging  refledlons  on  his  vizier,  for  having; 
reprefented  the  reduftion  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  eai'y  en.- 
terprlfe.  To  avoid  the  efFefts  of  the  fultan's  refent- 
ment,  the  fiibtle  Muftapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fought  the  entmy  as  it  were  upon  equal  terms,  as 
if  they  had  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  their  fuperiority,  by  which,  faid  he,  we  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  opp  "fing  us  with  their 
united  force  whertfver  we  attacked  them..  But  let  us 
now  refolve  upon  a  general  alTauIt  on  feveral  fides  of 
the  town  ;  and  fee  what  a  poor  defence  their  ftrength, 
thus  divided,  will  be  able  to  make  agalnft  our  united 
force.  The  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  all, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  09 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  every  thing  was  ordered  An  affauls 
to  be  got  ready  agalnft  that  day.  Accordingly  the  ^"^^^""^ 
town  was  aftually  aflaulted  at  four  different  parts,  a^tei 
having  fullered  a  continual  fire  for  fome  time  from  their  J„ice. 
artillei-y  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches  ;  by  which  the 
grand-raafter  eafily  underftood  their  defi-gn,  and  thai 
the  baftions  of  England  and  Spain,  the  poft  of  Pro- 
vence, and  terrace  of  Italy,  were  pitched  upon  for  the 
affault,  and  took  his  precautions  accordingly. 

The  morning  was  no  fooner  come,  than  each  party 
mounted  their  refpeillve  breach  with  an  undaunted  bra- 
very, the  young  fultan,  to  animate  them  the  more,  ha- 
ving ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
v/hence  he  could  fee  all  that  was  done.  The  Rhodiau?, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  diligent  in  repulfing 
them. with  their  cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  ftlHk-pots,  and  other  ufual  ex- 
pedients. The  one  fide  afcend  the  fcaling  ladders, 
feariefsjof  aB  that  x)ppofcd  them  j  the  other  overt  urn^ 
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HhoSei.  their  ladders?  and  fend  them  tumbling  down  headlong 
»  into  the  ditches,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
Hones,  or  difpatched  with  darts  and  other  miflile  wea- 
pons. The  baftion  of  England  proves  the  fcene  of  the 
greatell  flaughter  and  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  cjrand-mafter 
■makes  that  his  poll  of  honour,  and,  by  his  prefence 
and  example,  infpires  his  men  with  frefli  vigour  and 
bravery,  whilft  the  continual  thunder  of  his  artillery 
makes  fuch  horrid  work  among  the  affailants  as  chills 
all  their  courage,  and  forces  them  to  give  way :  the 
lieutenant-general,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads 
them  back  with  frefh  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach 
at  the  head  of  all ;  immediately  after  comes  a  cannon- 
ball  from  the  Spanifh  baftion,  which  overturns  him 
dead  into  the  ditch.  This  difafter,  inftead  of  fear  and 
dread,  fills  them  with  a  furious  defire  of  revenging  his 
■death  :  but  all  their  obftinacy  cannot  make  the  Rho- 
dians  go  one  ftcp  back,  •whilft;  the  -priefts,  monks, 
young  men  and  old,  and  even  women  of  every  rank 
and  age,  aflTift  them  with  an  uncorffmon  ardour  and 
firmnefs;  fome  in  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  ftones; 
others  in  deftroying  them  with  melted  lead,  fulphur^ 
and  other  combuftlbles ;  and  a  third  fort  iii  fupplying 
the  combatants  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  refrefii- 
ments.  < 

The  afTault  was  no  lefs  defperate  and  bloody  on  the 
baftion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  it, 
not  expefttng  to  be  fo  foon  attacked,  and  afhamed  to 
Aand  idle,  were  aflifting  the  baftion  of  Italy  ;  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  mount  the  breach, 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenchments,  where  they 
planted  no  lefs  than  30  of  their  ftandards  on  them. 
The  grand-mafter  was  quickly  apprifed  of  it,  and  or- 
dered the  baftion  of  Auvergne  to  play  agalnft  them  ; 
which  was  done  v/ith  fuch  diligence,  and  fuch  continual 
fire,  whilft  the  Rhodians  enter  the  baftion  by  the  help 
-of  their  cafcmates,  and,  fword  in  hand,  fall  upon  them 
■with  equal  fury,  that  the  Turks,  alike  hefet  by  the 
■fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  Rhodlan 
itnights,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  con- 
ixderable  lofs.   The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  them 
afrefli,  and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  grand- 
mafter  llkewife  appeared.    The  fight  was  renewed  with 
greater  fiercencfs;  and  fuch  flaughter  was  maeie  on  both 
iidea,  that  the  grand-mafter  was  obliged  to  draw  200 
men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  affiftance  :  thefc 
were  commanded  by  feme  Roman  knights,  who  led 
them  on  with  fuch  fpeed  and  bravery,  that  their  very 
appearance  on  the  baftion  made  the  janlflarles  draw 
back.  ;  which  Solymau  obferving  from  his  aninence, 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,,  to  conceal  the  dlfgrace 
of  their  flight.    In  thefe  attacks  there  fell  abo\it  1 5,000 
of  his  beft  troops,  befides  feveral  officcri  of  diftlntlioa. 
The  lofs  of  the  befieged  was  no  lefs  confidcrable,  if  wc 
judge  from  the  frnall  number  of  their  forces  ;  but  the 
■greateft  of  all  to  them  was  that  of  feme  of  their- braveft 
and  moft  diftingulflied  knights  and  commanders,  many 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  fcarce  any  efcaped  unwoiind- 
ed.    But  the  mo-ft  dreadful  fate  of  all  had  like  to  have 
fallen  on  the  favourite  vizier  Muftapha,  who  had  pro- 
pofed  this  genera:!  aflault :  the  ill  fuccefs  of  which  had 
fo  enraged  the  proud  fultan,  that  he  condemned  him 
to  be  (hot  with  arrows  at  the  head  of  bis  army ;  which 
dreadful  fentence  was  juft  ready  to  be  executed,  when 
she  old  bafha\f ,  by  his  intreaties,  obtained  a  fufpenfion 
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of  It,  in  hopes'that,  when  his  fury  was  abated,  he  fhould 

alfo  obtain  his  pardon. 

Solyman,  however,  was  fo  difcouraged  by  his  ill  fac- 
cefies,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  liege, 
and  would  have  actually  done  fo,  had  he  not  been  di- 
verted from  it  by  the  advice  which  he  received  from  aa 
Albanian  deferter,  fome  fay  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor 
d'Amarald,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  knights 
■were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  thofe  that  remained 
altogether  incapable  of  fuftainirig  a  frelh  affault.  Tliis 
having  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  once  more, 
the  command  of  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  ba- 
fhaw  Achmed;  and,  to  ihow  that  he  defigned  not  t» 
ftir  till  he  was  mafter  of  the  place,  he  ordered  a  houfe 
to  be  built  on  the  adjacent  mount  Philermo  for  hi» 
winter-quarters.  Achmed  marched  diredMy  againft  the 
baftion  of  Spain,  which  had  fuffered  the  moft  ;  where, 
before  he  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  thick 
and  threefold  by  the  conftant  fire  both  of  fmall  and 
great  guns  from  the  baftion  of  Auvergne.  He  laft; 
ftlU  a  much  greater  number  in  rearing  a  rampart  of 
earth  to  covet  the  attack,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  fapping  the  wall ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  faw  a  largt 
piece  fall,  ordered  his  men  to  mount  the  breach.  They 
were  no  fooner  come  to  the  top,  than  they  found  a 
new  work  and  'entrenchments  which  Martlnengo  had 
reared;  and  there  they  were  welcomed  with  fuch  a 
brifli  fire  from  the  artillery,  that  they  were  glad  to  re- 
cover their  trenches  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  after 
having  loft  the  much  greater  part  of  their  men.  Tlie 
attack  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  fire  continued 
with  great  obftinacy,  till  a  mufltet-ftiot  deprived  that 
indefatigable  engineer  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  order 
of  his  afliduQus  fervices  for  fome  time.  The  grand- 
mafter,  having  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  his  palace, 
took  his  place,  and  kept  it  till  he  was  quite  cured, 
which  was  not  till  34  days  after  ;  and  continued  all  the 
time  in  the  intrenchments  with  his  handful  of  knights, 
fcarcely  allowing  himfclf  reft  night  or  day,  and  ever 
ready  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,  with 
an  ardour  more  becoming  a  junior  officer  than  an  old 
worn-out  fovereign ;  which  made  his  knights  more  lavifh 
of  their  own  lives  than  their  paucity  and  prefent  circum- 
ftances  could  well  admit  of. 

Soon  after  this,  the  treafon  of  D'Amarald  was  dlf- 
covered,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  j 
but  by  this  time  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. The  pope,  tniEperor,  and  other  crowned 
heads,  had  been  long  and  often  importuned  by  the 
gvand-mailcr  for  fpeedy  affiftance,  without  fuccefs } 
and,  as  an  addition  to  all  the  other  difafters,  thofe  fuc-" 
cours  which  were  fcnt  to  him  from  France  and  Eng- 
land periflied  at  fea.  The  new  fupply  which  he  had 
fcnt  for  of  provifions  from  Candia  had  the  fame  ill  fate; 
fo  that  the  winds,  ftas,  and  every  thing,  feemed  combi- 
ned to  bring  on  the  deftruftion  of  that  city  and  order.. 
The  only  refource  which  could  be  thought  of,  under  fo 
difmal  a  fituation,  was,  to  fend  for  the  few  remaining 
knights  and  forces  which  were  left  to  guard  the  other 
ifiands,  to  come  to  the  defence  of  their  capital,  in  hopes 
that,  if  they  could  fave  this,  the  others  might  in  time 
be  recovered,  in  cafe  the  Turks  ftiould  feize  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Solyman,  grown  impatient  at  the 
fmall  ground  his  general  had  gained,  gave  him  exprefs 
orders  to  renew  the  attack  with  all  imaginable  fpe«d 
3  and 
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I**'  and  vigour,  before  the  fuccours  which  he  apprehended 
were  coming  from  Europe,  obb'ged  him  to  raife  the 
fiege.  Achmed  inftantly  obeyed,  railed  a  battery  of 
17  large  cannon  againft  the  balHon  of  Italy,  and  quick- 
ly after  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  obhging  the  garrifon 
to  retire  farther  into  the  city.  H<ire  the  grand-mafter 
was  forced  to  demolifli  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  feizing  on  them;  and,  with  their  materials, 
caufed  fome  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  be  made 
to  hinder  their  proceeding  farther. 

The  Turks,  however^  gained  ground  every  day, 
though  they  ftill  loft  vaft  numbers  of  their  men :  at 
length  the  30th  of  November  came,  when  the  grand- 
mafter,  and  both  the  befiegers  and  befieged,  thought 
the  laft  aflault  was  to  be  given.  The  bafliaw  Pyrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  direftly  to  the  en- 
trenchments ;  upon  which  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
founded  the  alarm.  The  grand-mafter,  and  his  few 
knights,  troops,  and  citizens,  ran  in  crowds,  and  In  a 
■tonfufed  diforderly  manner,  to  the  entrenchments,  each 
fighting  In  his  own  way,  or  rather  as  his  fear  direfted 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  on-e  of  the  moft 
defperate  that  had  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  moft  vehe- 
ment rain  intervened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  ferve  them  as  a  rampart 
againft  the  artillery  of  the  baftlon  of  Auvergne;  fo  that 
being  now  quite  expofcd  to  their  continual  fire,  they 
fell  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  the  bafliaw  could  no 
longer  make  them  ftand  their  ground,  but  all  precipi- 
tately fled  towards  their  camp.  This  laft  repulfe  threw 
the  proud  fultan  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  none  of  his  offi- 
cers dared  to  come  near  him  ;  and  the  fhame  of  his  ha- 
ving now  fpent  near  fix  whole  months  with  fuch  a  nu- 
merous army  before  the  place,  and  having  loft  fuch  my- 
riads of  his  bi-ave  troops  with  fo  little  advantage,  had 
made  him  quite  defperate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the 
confequences  of  his  refentment. 

Pyrrus  at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven- 
tured to  approach  him,  and  propofe  a  new  projeft  to 
him,  which,  If  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs ; 
■which  was,  to  offer  the  town  a  generous  capitulation  ; 
and  he  obferved,  that  In  cafe  the  ftubborn  knights  fhould 
rejedt  It,  yet  being  now  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  almoft  deftroyed, 
the  citizens,  who  were  moft  of  them  Greeks,  and  lefs 
ambitious  of  glory  than  follcitous  for  their  own  prefer- 
vation,  woidd  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  compofition 
that  fhould  fecure  to  them  their  lives  and  effefts. 

This  propofal  being  rellftied  by  the  fultan,  letters 
were  immediately  difperfed  about  the  city  In  his  name, 
exhorting  them  to  fubmit  to  his  government,  and 
thr«atenlng  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moft 
dreadful  effefts  of  his  refentment  if  they  perfifted  in 
their  obftlnacy.  Pyrrus  likewife  difpatchcd  a  Genoefe 
to  approach  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  baftlon  of  Au- 
vergne, and  to  Intreat  the  knights  to  take  pity  of  fo 
many  of  their  Chriftian  brethren,  and  not  expofe  them 
to  the  dreadful  efFefts  which  muft  follow  their  refufal 
of  a  capitulation,  fo  generoufly  offered  them  at  their 
laft  extremity.  Other  agents  were  hkewife  employed 
in  other  places  :  to  all  of  whom  the  grand-mafter  or- 
dered fome  of  his  men  to  return  this  anfwer,  That  his 
order  never  treated  with  infidels  but  with  fword  in 
hand.  An  Albanian  was  fent  next  with  a  letter  from 
the  fultan  to  him,  who  met  with  the  fame  repulfe  : 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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after  which,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  any  that  Rh xles. 
fiiould  prefent  themfelves  upon  the  fame  pretence  j  v—- ' 
which  was  aftually  done.     But  this  did  not  prevent 
the  Rhodlans  from  liftenlag  to  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Turks,  ^  and  holding  frequent  cabals  upon  that  fub- 
jeft  ;  In  which  the  general  maffacre  of  a  town  taken  by 
aflault,  the  dreadful  flavery  of  thofe  that  efcaped,  the 
rape  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  deftruaion  of 
their  churches,    the  profanation  of  their  holy  relics 
and  facred  utenfils,  and  other  dire  confequences  of  an 
dbftinate  refufal,  being  duly  weighed  againft  the  ful- 
tan's  ofl^ers,  quickly  determined  them  which  party  to 
take.    The  grand-mafter,  however,  proving  Inexorable 
to  all  their  Intreatles,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  me- 
tropolitan, who  readily  went  and  reprefented  all  thefe 
things  to  him  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms  :  Yet  he  met 
with  no  better  reception  ;  but  was  told,  that  he  and 
his  knights  were  determined  to  be  burled  under  the 
ruins  of  the  city  If  their  fwords  could  no  longer  de- 
fend it,  and  he  hoped  their  example  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  flibw  lefs  courage  on  that  occafion.  This 
anfwer  produced  a  quite  contrary  effeft  ;  and,  as  the 
citizens  thought  delays  dangerous  at  fuch  a  jiuifture, 
they  came  in  a  body  to  him  by  the  very  next  mornlncr, 
and  plainly  told  him,  that  If  he  paid  no  greater  re- 
gard to  their  prefervation,  they  would  not  fail  of  ta- 
king the  moft  proper  meafures  to  preferve  the  lives 
and  chaftity  of  their  wives  and  children. 

This  refolutlon  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-mafter  ;  who^ thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himfelf  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  place.  Thefe  all  agreed,  particularly  the 
engineer  Martinengo,  that  It  was  no  longer  dcfenfible, 
and  no  other  refource  left  but  to  accept  the  fultan'a 
offers  ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  they  were 
all  ready,  according  to  the  obligations  of'  their  order, 
to  fight  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  It  was  no  lefs 
their  duty  to_  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  Inhabitants, 
who,  not  being  bound  by  the  fame  obligations,  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  facrlfice  to  their  glory.  It  waft 
therefore  agreed,  with  the  grand-mafter's  confei>t,  td 
accept  of  the  next  offers  the  fultan  fliould  make.  He 
did  not  let  them  wait  long  :  for  the  fear  he  was  in  of 
a  frefti  fuccour  from  Europe,  the  intrepidity  of  the 
knights,  and  the  fliame  of  being  forced  to  ralfe  the 
fiege,  prevailed  upon  him  to  hang  out  his  pacific  flag, 
vvhich  was  quickly  anfwered  by  another  on  the  Rho- 
dian  fide  ;  upon  which  the  Turks,  coming  out  of  then- 
trenches,  delivered  up  the  fultan's  letter  for  the  grand- 
mafter,  to  the  grand-prior  of  St  Giles,  and  the  en- 
gineer  Martinengo.  The  terms  offered  in  it  by  Soly. 
man  appeared  fo  advantageous,  that  they  immediately 
exchanged  hoftagcs ;  and  the  knights  that  were  fent 
to  him  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and 
to  hear  them  confirmed  by  his  own  mouth,  though  not 
without  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and  fword  In  cafe 
of  refufal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambafladors  were 
forthwith  fent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  of  three 
days  to  fettle  the  capitulation  and  interefts  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  part  Greeks  and  part  Latins ; 
but  this  was  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  impatient  mo- 
narch, out  of  a  fufpicion  of  the  rumoured  fuccour  be- 
ing near,  and  that  the  truce  was  only  to  gain  time  till 
It  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  hoftilities  to  be  renewed 
F  f  with 
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Rhode,  with  frefn  fury ;  iin  which  the  Rhodlans  made  a  moft 
■'■  V     '  noble  defence,  confidering  their  fnaall  number,  and  that 
they  had  now  only  the  barbican  or  falfe  bray  of  the 
baftion  of  Spain  left  to  defend  themfelves,  and  once 
more  repulfed  the  enemy :  at  which  the  fultan  was  fo 
enraged,  that  he  refolved  to  overpower  them  by  num- 
bers on  the  next  day ;  which  was,  after  a  ftout  defence, 
fo  effeAually  done,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
that  outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city.     In  the  mean- 
while, the  burghers,  who  had  but  a  day  or  two  bctore 
raifed  a  frefh  uproar  againft  the  grand-mafter,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  prey  to  an 
infidel  who  regarded  neither  oaths  nor  folemn  treaties, 
perceiving  their  own  danger,  came  now  to  dcfire  him 
to  renew  the  negociationa,  and  only  begged  the  li- 
berty of  fending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his, 
to  fecure  their  interefts  in  the  capitulation.    He  readily 
confented  to  it ;  but  gave  them  a  charge  to  fhow  the 
bartiaw  Achmed  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  between 
Bajazet  and  his  predecefTor  d'Aubuflbn,  in  which  the 
former  had  entailed  a  dreadful  curfe  on  any  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  that  fhould  infringe  it.  This  was  done,  in  hopes 
that  the  fliowing  it  to  his  mafter,  who  valued  himfelf  fo 
much  upon  his  ftrift  obfervance  of  his  law,  might  pro- 
duce fome  qualm  in  him  which  might  lengthen  the 
agreement,  for  they  were  ftill  as  much  in  hopes  of  a 
fuccour  from  Europe  as  he  was  in  fear  of  it  ;  but  to 
their  great  furprife,  Achmed  had  no  fooner  perufed  than 
he  tore  it  all  in  pieces,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and 
in  a  rage  ordered  them  to  be  gone.    The  grand-mafter 
found  no  other  refource  than  to  fend  them  back  to  him 
the  next  day;  when  that  minifter,  who  knew  his  matter's 
impatience  to  have  the  affair  concluded,  quickly  agreed 
with  them  upon  the  terms,  which  were  in  fubftance  as 
follow  : 

I .  That  the  churches  (hould  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  fhould  not  be  forced  to  part  with  their 
children  to  be  made  janilTaries.  3.  That  they  fhould 
enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they 
fhould  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  That 
thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  ifland  fhould  have 
free  leave  to  do  fo.  6.  That  if  the  grand-mafter  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  veffels  to 
tranfport  themfelves  and  their  efFeds  into  Candia,  the 
fultan  fhould  fupply  that  defed.  7.  That  they  fhould 
liave  1 2  days  allowed  them,  from  the  figning  of  the  ar- 
ticles, to  fend  all  their  effefts  on  board.  8.  That  they 
fhould  have  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  their  reUcs, 
chalices,  and  other  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  great 
church  of  St  John,  together  with  all  their  ornaments 
and  other  effefts.  9.  That  they  fhould  likewife  carry 
with  them  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order.  10.  That  the  iflands 
belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  caftle  of  St  Peter, 
fhould  be  deUvered  up  to  the  Turks.  11.  That,  for 
the  more  eafy  execution  of  thefe  articles,  the  Turkifli 
army  fhould  be  removed  at  fome  miles  diftance  from  the 
capital.  i  2.That  the  aga  of  the  janiifaries,  at  the  head 
of  4000  of  his  men,  fhould  be  allowed  to  go  and  take 
polTeffion  of  the  place. 

From  this  time  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  has  been  futj- 
jeft  to  the  Turks  ;  and,  hke  other  countries  fubjeft  to 
that  tyrannical  yoke,  has  loft:  its  former  importance. 
The  air  is  good,  and  the  foil  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated. 
T  he  capital  is  furrounded  with  triple  walls  and  double 
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ditches,  and  is  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Turks  and  Jews;  the  Chriftians  being  obli- 
ged  to  occupy  the  fuburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to 
ftay  in  the  town  during  the  night.  The  town  is  fitua- 
ted  in  E.  Long.  28.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  54. 

RHODIOLA,  RosE-woRT,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  oftandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order.  Succulents.  The  male  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous.  The  female  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  and  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  nedlaria  are 
four;  the  piftils  four  ;  and  there  are  four  polyfpermoiis 
capfules.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  rofea  and  the  mi- 
nor :  the  firft  grows  naturally  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Wales,  Yorkfhire,  and  Weft- 
moreland.  It  has  a  very  thick  flefhy  root,  which  when 
cut  or  bruifed  fends  out  an  odour  like  rofes.  It  has 
thick  fucculent  ftalks,  like  thofe  of  orpine,  about  nine 
inches  long,  clofcly  garnlfhed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves 
indented  at  the  top.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  clu- 
iler  of  yellowifti  herbaceous  flowers,  which  have  an 
agreeable  fcent,  but  are  of  fhort  continuance.  The  fe- 
cond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  has  purpHfli 
flowers  which  come  out  later  than  the  former  ;  it  is  al- 
fo  of  a  fmaller  fize.  Both  fpecies  are  ealily  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots  ;  and  require  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  dry  undunged  foil.  The  fragrance  of  the  firft: 
fpecies,  however,  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  cultivation. 

Oil  of  rhodium.    See  Aspalathus. 

RHODODENDRON,  dwarf  rose-bay,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  i8th  order,  Blcornes.  The  ca- 
lyx is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  funnel-fhaped  ;  the 
ftamina  declining  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular.  There 
are  feven  fpecies  :  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are, 
I .  The  hirfutum,  with  naked  hairy  leaves,  grows  natu- 
rally on  the  Alps  and  feveral  mountains  of  Italy.  It 
is  a  low  fhrub,  which  feldom  rifes  two  feet  high,  fend- 
ing out  many  ligneous  branches  covered  with  a  light- 
brown  bark,  garniftied  clofely  with  oval  fpear-fliaped 
leaves,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches.  They  are 
entire,  having  a  great  number  of  fine  iron-coloured  hairs 
on  their  edges  and  underfide.  The  flowers  are  produ- 
ced in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  May,  ha- 
ving one  funnel-fhaped  petal  cut  into  five  obtufe  feg- 
ments,  and  of  a  pale-red  colour.  They  make  a  good 
fhow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  Auguft.  2.  The  ferrugineum,  with  fmooth 
leaves,  haiiy  on  their  underfide,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines.  It  rifes  with  a  flirubby  ftalk  near 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches 
covered  with  a  purpHfli  bark,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  whof^  borders  are  re- 
flexed  backward  ;  the  upper  fide  is  of  a  light  lucid 
green,  their  under  fide  of  an  iron  colour.  The  flowere 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  funnel- 
fhaped,  cut  into  five  fegments,  and  of  a  pale  rofe  colour. 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but,  being  na- 
tives of  barren  rocky  foils  and  cold  fituations,  they  do 
not  thrive  in  gardens,  and  for  want  of  their  ufual  co- 
vering of  fnow  in  the  winter  are  often  killed  by  frofl  in 
this  country.  3.  The  chamsciftus,  or  ciliated-leaved 
dwarf  rofe -bay,  is  a  low  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of 
Mount  Baldus,  and  near  Saltzburg.  in  Germany,  ft 
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iden-  grows  to  tlie  height  of  about  a  yarc! ;  the  branches  are 
numerous,  produced  irregularly,  and  covered  with  a 
purplifli  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  f'pear-fhaped,  fmall, 
and  in  the  under  furface  of  the  colour  of  iron.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in 
bunches,  are  of  a  wheel-fhaped  figure,  pretty  large,  of  a 
fine  crimfon  colour,  and  handfome  appearance.  They 
appear  in  Juue,  and  qre  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  con- 
taining ripe  feeds  in  September.  4.  The  Dauricum,  or 
Daurian  dwarf  rofe-bay,  is  a  low  deciduous  fhrub, 
and  native  of  Dauria.  Its  branches  are  numerous,  and 
covered  with  a  brownifli  bark.  The  flowers  are  wheel- 
(haped,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  rofe-colour  :  they  ap- 
pear in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  full  of 
feeds,  which  in  England  do  not  always  ripen.  5.  The 
maximum,  or  American  mountain  laurel,  is  an  ever- 
green fhrub,  and  native  of  Virginia,  where  it  grows  na- 
turally on  the  higheft  mountains,  and  on  the  edges  of 
clifFs,  precipices,  &c.  where  it  reaches  the  fize  of  a  mo- 
derate tree,  though  with  us  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than 
fix  feet.  The  flowers  continue  by  fucceflion  fometimes 
more  than  two  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap- 
fules full  of  feeds.  6.  The  Ponticum,  or  Pontic  dw^arf 
rofe-bay,  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  native  of  the  eaft,  and 
of  moft  fhady  places  near  Gibraltar.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped, 
glofTy  on  both  fides,  acute,  and  placed  on  fhort  foot- 
italks  on  the  branches :  the  flowers,  which  are  pr©duced 
in  clufters,  are  bell-fliaped,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 
They  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap- 
fules containing  feeds,  which  in  England  feldom  attain 
to  maturity. 

In  Siberia,  a  fpecies  of  this  plant  is  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affetlions  ;  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Me- 
■dical  Commentaries,  p.  434.  in  a  letter  from  Dr  Guth- 
rie of  Peterfburgh  to  Dr  Duncan  of  Editiburgh.  "  It 
is  the  rhododendrum  chryfanthemum,  nova  fpecies,  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  decandria,  difcovered  by  Profef- 
for  Pallas  in  his  tour  through  Siberia.  This  Alpine 
•flirub  grows  near  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  named 
Snjanesy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Jenife  in  Si- 
beria ;  and  delights  in  the  flcirts  of  the  fnow-covered 
fummits,  above  the  region  that  produces  trees.  When 
■the  inhabitants  of  that  country  mean  to  exhibit  it  in 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  diforders,  they  take  about  two 
drams  of  the  dried  flirub,  flialk  and  leaves,  with  nine  or 
ten  ounces  of  boihng  water,  and  putting  them  into  an 
earthen  pot,  they  lute  on  the  head,  and  place  them  in 
an  oven  during  the  night.  This  infufion  (for  it  is  not 
allowed  to  boil)  the  fick  man  drinks  next  morning 
for  a  dofe.  It  occafions  heat,  together  with  a  degree 
of  intoxication,  refembling  the  effefts  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors, and  a  fingular  kind  of  uneafy  fenfation  in  the 
parts  affefted,  accompanied  with  a  fort  of  vermiculatio, 
which  is  likewife  confined  to  the  difeafed  parts.  The 
patient  is  not  permitted  to  quench  the  thirfl:  which  this 
medicine  occafions  ;  as  fluids,  particularly  cold  water, 
pi-oduce  vomiting,  which  leflens  the  power  of  the  fpe- 
cific.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  all  the  difagreeable 
effefts  of  the  dofe  difappear,  commonly  with  two  or 
three  fl:ools.  The  patient  then  finds  himfelf  greatly  re- 
lieved of  his  diforder ;  and  has  feldoin  occafion  to  repeat 
the  medicine  above  two  or  three  times  to  complete  a 
cure.    The  iiiliabitants  of  Siberia  call  this  .flirub  chci  or 
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tea,  from  their  drinking,  in  common,  a  weak  infufion  of  Rhnra 
it,  as  we  do  the  Chinefe  plant  of  that  name.  This  „, 
praftice  (hows  that  the  plant,  ufed  in  fmall  quantities,  j  '  '  f 
mull  be  innocent.  Profefibr  Pallas  informs  me,  that  he 
fent  fome  time  ago  fome  of  this  flirub  dried  to  Profeflbr 
Koelpin  at  Stetin  ;  and  he  fliowed  me  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman,  where  he  fays,  that  he  has  given  it 
with  fuccefs  in  feveral  cafes,  particularly  in  what  he 
calls  the  artkritica  venerea,  with  a  tophus  arthriticus  on 
the  carpus,  and  it  produced  a  complete  cure.  It  muft 
be  remarked,  that  the  dofe  which  thefe  hardy  Sibe- 
rians take,  who  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  drisking  it. 
as  tea,  would,  in  all  probabiHty,  be  too  ilrong  for  our 
countrymen  ;  however,  it  is  a  medicine  which  we 
may  certainly  give  with  fafety,  beginning  with  fmall 
dofes." 

RHCEA.    See  Rhea. 

RHQilADE^  ( rhaeas,  Linnaeus's  name,  after  Di- 
ofcorides,  for  the  red  poppy),  the  name  of  the  27th 
order  in  Linnaeus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method, 
confifling  of  poppy  and  a  few  genera  which  refemble 
it  in  habit  and  fl:ru£ture.    See  Botany,  p,  462. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  fi- 
gure whofe  oppofite  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboides,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  broad,  and  ob- 
liquely fquare  flefiiy  mufcle,  fituated  between  the  bafis 
of  the  fcapula  and  the  fpina  dorfi  ;  fo  called  from  its 
figure.  Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw  backward  and  up- 
ward the  fubfpinal  portion  of  the  bafis  fcapulae. 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  an  oblique-angled  pa- 
rallelogram, or  quadrilateral  figure,  whofe  fides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
oppofite  ones  being  obtufe  and  two  acute. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largefl:  rivers  in  France,  which, 
rifing  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  pafles  through 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  vifits  that  city,  and  then  runs  fouth- 
wefl.  to  Lyons  ;  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con« 
tinues  its  courfe  due  fouth,  pafling  by  Orange,  Avig- 
non, and  Aries,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marfeilles. 

RHOPIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are  doubts 
ful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  fexpartite  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  nor  any  ftamina ;  the  three  anther se  are 
each  attached  to  one  of  the  ftyll  ;  the  capfule  is  tri- 
coccous  and  fexlocular,  each  containing  two  feeds- 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  raeborea,  a  native  of 
Guiana.  This  is  a  flirub  rifing  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  grow  in  the  form  of  a  co- 
rynibus  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifli  green  colour  ;  the  cap- 
fules are  black. 

RHOPOL  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  m.ethod  ranking  with  thoie  that  are 
doubtful.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  are  four,  ob- 
long, obtufe,  and  narrowing  at  the  bafe  ;  the  llamina 
are  four,  inferted  in  the  corolla,  and  have  large  anthe- 
ree  ;  the  feed-veflel  unilocular,  and  contains  one  feed. 
'I'here  is  only  one  fpecies,  vi%.  the  montana.  Tiiis  is 
a  flirubby  plant  growing  iil  Guiana,  and  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  branches  fent  off  from  its  trunk  in 
every  direftion,  and  for  the  fetid  fmcU  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of  this  plaut. 

Ff2  RHU- 
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mMrh      RHUBARB.    See  Rheum. 
j^j^ll  RHUMB,  in  navigation,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  gi- 

_  ven  place,  or  interfeftion  of  fuch  a  circle  with  the  ho- 

rizon ;  in  which  laft  fcnfe  rhumb  is  the  fame  with  a 
point  of  the  compafs. 

RnuMB-Line  is  alio  ufed  for  the  line  which  a  fhip  de- 
fcribes  when  failing  in  the  fame  collateral  point  ot  the 
compafs,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians. 

RHUS,  SUMACH,  in  botany  :  A  jyenus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order, 
Dumofa;.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite;  the  petals  five; 
the  berry  monofpermous.  There  are  24  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  fumach,  grows  natu- 
rally in  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Paleiline. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  ufed  ini^ead  of  oak-bark 
for  tanning  of  leather  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  Tuikey 
leather  is  all  tanned  with  this  fhrub.  It  has  a  ligneous 
ftalk,  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular 
branches,  rifing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the 
bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceous  brow-n  colour;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  yellowifli-green  colour, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches, 
■which  are  of  a  whitHh  herbaceous  colour,  each  panicle 
being  compofed  of  feveral  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe 
to  the  footflalks.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  very  reftringent  and 
ftiptic. 

2.  The  typhinum,  Virginian  fumach,  or  vinegar  plant, 
growls  naturally  in  almoft  every  part  of  North  America. 
This  hath  a  woody  ftem,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  v.dth  a  foft  velvet-like  down,  re- 
fembhng  greatly  that  of  a  young  ftag's  horn,  both  in 
colour  and  texture,  from  whence  the  common  people 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  flag's  horn ;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  oblong 
heart-fiiaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending 
in  acute  points,  hairy  on  their  underfide,  as  Is  alfo  the 
jnidrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  inclo- 
ied  in  purple  woolly  fucculent  covers ;  fo  that  the 
bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  leaves,  before  they  fall  In  autumn,  change  to  a 
purpllfh  colour  at  firfl:,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  feuille- 
mort.  This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  is  lately  introduced  into  Ruffia.  It  has  got  the 
j»ame  of  the  vinegar  plant  from  the  double  reafon  of  the 
young  germen  of  its  fruit,  when  fermented,  producing 
either  new  or  adding  to  the  flirength  of  old  weak  vine- 
gar, whilft;  its  ripe  berries  afford  an  agreeable  acid,  which 
might  fupply  the  place  w^hen  necefliiry  of  the  citric  acid. 
The  powerful  aflrlngency  of  this  plant  iu  all  its  parts 
recommends  it  as  ufeful  in  feveral  of  the  arts.  As  for 
example,  the  ripe  berries  boiled  with  alum  make  a  good 
dye  for  hats.  The  plant  in  all  its  parts  may  be  ufed 
as  a  fuccedaneum  for  oak-bark  in  tanning,  efpeclally  the 
white  glove  leather.  It  will  like  wife  anfwer  to  prepare 
a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colours  ;  and  with 
martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.    The  milky  jiuce 
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that  flows  from  inclfions  made  in  the  trunk  or  brancheg, 
makes  when  dried  the  bafis  of  a  varnifh  little  Inferior 
to  the  Chlnefe.  Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  its  flowers ; 
and  it  affords  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering 
flirubs,  fo  that  it  may  prove  a  ufeful  branch  of  econo- 
my, where  rearing  thcfe  infefts  is  an  objeft.  The  na- 
tives of  America  ufe  the  dried  leaves  as  tobacco. 

3.  The  glabrum,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  North  America  ;  this  Is  commoidy 
titled  by  the  gardeners  Neiu  Blngland  fumach.  The 
ftem  of  this  Is  flronger  and  rifes  higher  than  that  of  the 
former  ;  the  branches  fpread  more  horizontally  ;  they 
are  not  quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  the 
down  is  of  a  brownifli  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  many  more  pair  of  lobes,  w^hlch  are  fmooth  on  both 
fides ;  the  flowers  are  dlfpofed  in  Isofe  panicles,  which 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

4.  TheCarolinianura,  with  fawed  winged  leaves,  grows 
naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  feeds  of  this  were  brought 
from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catefby,  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Hifi;ory  of  Carohna. 
This  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  fcarlet  Carolina  fu-. 
mach  ;  it  rIfes  commonly  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  dividing  into  many  Irregular  branches,  which  are 
fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
greylfli  powder,  as  are  alfo  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes* 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  arc  not  always  placed 
exactly  oppofite  on  the  midrib,  but  are  fometlmes  al- 
ternate. The  upper  fide  of  the  lobes  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  their  under  hoary,,  but  fmooth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  very 
clofe  panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour. 

5.  The  Canadenfe,  with  winged  fpear-fhaped  Ieaves> 
grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  fmooth  branches 
of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  grey  pounce.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes,  ter- 
minated by  an  odd  one  ;  the  lobes  are  fpear-fliaped, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
furface,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  a/c  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  panicles,  which  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller, 
each  fl:anding  upon  feparate  footftalks ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered 
with  a  grey  pounce,  as-  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over 
them. 

6.  The  copallinum,  or  narrow-leaved  fumach,  grows 
naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  beach  fumach^  probably  from  the 
place  where  it  grows.  This  Is  of  humbler  giowth  than 
either,  of  the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  fpreading 
branches,  which  arc  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
clofely  garnlftied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and  in  autuma 
change  puiplIflTi.  The  midrib,  which  fuftains  the  lobes, 
has  on  each  fide  a  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs 
from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joiats  at 
each  pair,  by  which  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
other  forts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  pani- 
cles at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  yellowifti  herba- 
ceous colour. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  fix  forts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air  here.  The  firft  and  fourth  forts  are  not 
quite  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  muft  have  a  better  fi- 
tuation,  ptherwife  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  fe- 
vere  froft  in  the  winter.  They  arc  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  if  fown  in  autumn  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  ;  but  if  they  are  fown  in  fpring, 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  fpring ;  they  may 
be  either  fown  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground.  If  they 
are  fown  in  pots  iu  autumn,  the  pots  (hould  be  placed 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  the  feeds  may 
be  protefttd  from  hard  froft ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  foon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
Itrength  before  winter.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
xvhich  they  Ihould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  ;  in  the  fummer,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered.  Toward  au- 
tumn it  will  be  proper  to  ftint  their  growth  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  ftioots  may  har- 
den ;  for  if  they  are  replete  with  moifture,  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  caufe  their 
flioots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  bottom  if  the  plants  are 
not  fcreened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  put  under  a 
common  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the  plants  from 
injury :  for  while  they  are  young  and  the  ftioots  foft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffiering,  if  the  winter  proves 
very  fevere  ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  muft  always  en- 
]oy  the  open  air,  therefore  fhould  never  be  covered  but 
in  froft.  The  fpring  following,  juft  before  the  plants 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  ftiaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots  ;  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder, 
and  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  ftand  two  years  to  get-ftrength,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

7.  Befides  thefe,  Linnasus  has  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poifon-tree,  under  the  name  of 
rhus  vernix  ox  poifon-^ajh.  This  grows  naturally  in  Vir- 
ginia, Penfylvania,  New  .England,  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
rifing  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  20 
feet  and  upwards  ;  though  in  this  country  it  is  feldom 
feen  above  12,  by  reafon  of  the  plants  being  extremely 
tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining  to  grey  ;  the 
branches  are  gamifhed  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  fhape,  but  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  oval  and  fpear-fliaped.  The  footftalks 
become  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  latter  part  of 
fummer,  and  in  autumn  all  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful 
purple  before  they  fall  off. 

All  the  fpecies  of  fumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  which  is  reckoned  poifonous;  but  this  property  is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  vernix.  The  moft  diftinft  ac- 
count of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Profelfor  Kalm's  Travels 
in  North  America.  "  An  incifion  (fays  he)  being 
made  into  the  tree,  a  whitifh  yellow  juice,  which  has  a 
naufeous  fmell,  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  This  tree  ia  not  known  for  its  good  qualities, 
but  greatly  fo  for  the  effedl  of  its  poifon  ;  which,  tho' 
it  its  noxious  to  fome  ,  people,  yet  does  not  in  the  leaft 
aflFeft  others.  And  therefore  one  perfon  can  handle 
the  tre«  as  he  pleafes,  cut  it,  peel  off  it&  bark,  rub  it  or 
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the  wood  upon  his  hands,  fmeU  at  it,  fpread  the  juice  R'lO*- 
upon  his  fliin,  and  make  more  experiments,  with  no  in-  ^ 
convenience  to  himftlf :  another  perfon,  on  the  contra- 
ry, dares  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is 
frcfti ;  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
handled  it,  nor  even  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fmoke  of 
a  fire  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  foon  feel, 
ing  its  bad  effedls  ;  for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  body,  fwells  exceffively,  and  is  af- 
fe£l;ed  with  a  very  acute  pain.  Sometimes  bladders  or 
blifters  arife  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  fiek  perfon 
look  as  if  he  was  lnfe£led  by  a  leprofy.  In  fome  peo- 
ple the  external  thin  flcin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  fev?" 
days,  as  is  the  cafe  when  a  perfon  has  fcalded  or  burnt 
any  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  fome  perfonS 
will  not  even  allow  them  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  tree  grows,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  wind 
when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  of  this  tree 
with  it,  without  letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
the  fwelling  which  I  have  juft  now  defcribed.  Their 
eyes  are  fometimes  Ihut  up  for  one,  or  two,  or  more 
days  together,  by  the  fwelling.  I  know  two  brothers,, 
one  of  whom  could  wkhout  danger  handle  this  tree  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  without  fwelhng.  A  perfon  fometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  this  poifonous  plants 
or  that  he  has  been  near  it,  before  his  face  and  handa 
ftiow  it  by  their  fwelling.  I  have  known  old  people 
who  were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a  viper ;  and 
I  was  acquainted  wjth  a  perfon  who,  merely  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  fwelled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  was  as  ftiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could  only  be 
turned  about  in  fheets. 

"  I  have  tried  experiments  of  every  kind  with  the 
poifon-tree  on  myfelf.  I  have  fpread  its  juice  upon  my 
hands,  cut  and  broke  its  branches,  peeled  off"  its  barkr 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  fmelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently,^ 
without  feeling  the  baneful  efFefts  fo  commonly  annex- 
ed to  it ;  but  I,  however,  once  experienced,  that  the' 
poifon  of  the  fumach  was  not  entirely  without  effe£t 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  fummer,  as  I  was  in  fome 
degree  of  petfpiration,  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and* 
carried  it  in  my  hand  for  about  half  an  hour  together, 
and  fmelt  at  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  nq  effefts  from  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  with 
violent  itching  of  my  eye-lid^  and  the  parts  thereabouts; 
and  this  was  fo  painful,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hand's  from  it.  It  ceafed  after  I  had  waftied  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eye-lids 
were  very  ftiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re- 
turned ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  ufed  the  fame  remedy 
againft  it.  However,  it  continued  almoft  for  a  whole 
week  together ;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
eye-lids  were  with  difficulty  moved  during  all  that  time. 
My  pain  ceafed  entirely  afterwards.  About  the  fame 
time  I  had  fpread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
my  hand.  Three  days  after,  they  occafioned  blifters, 
which  foon  went  off  without  affefting  me  much.  I 
have  not  experienced  any  thing  more  of  the  effects  of 
this  plant,  nor  had  I  any  defire  fo  to  do.  However,  I 
found  that  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  whea^ 
I  was  not  perfpiring. 
*'  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poifon  of  this  fumach; 
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Rhyme  has  been  mortal,  but  the  pain  ceafes  after  a  few  days 
Riband.  ^"^^*^ion.  The  natives  formerly  made  their  flutes  of 
this  tree,  becaufe  it  has  a  great  deal  of  pith.  Some 
people  afTnred  me,  that  a  perfon  fuffering  from  its  noi- 
fome  exhalations,  would  eafdy  recover  by  fpreading  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  burnt  to  charcoal,  and  hog's  lard, 
upon  the  fwelled  parts.  Some  aflerted,  that  they  had 
really  tried  this  remedy.  In  fome  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out,  on  purpofe  that  its  poifon  may  not  affedl 
the  workmen." 

The  natives  are  faid  to  diftingulfh  this  tree  in  the 
dark  by  its  extreme  coldnefs  to  the  touch.  The  juice 
of  fome  kinds  of  fumach,  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  becomes  fo  thick  and  clammy,  that  it  is  ufed 
for  bird-lime,  and  the  infpiifated  juice  of  the  poifon-afh 
is  faid  to  be  the  fine  varnilh  of  Japan.  A  cataplafm 
made  with  the  frefli  juice  of  the  poifon-afh,  appHed  to 
the  feet,  is  faid  by  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Barbadoes,  to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  Weft  In- 
dians chigers.  Very  good  vinegar  is  made  from  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  fruit  of  an  American  fumach,  which  for 
that  reafon  is  called  the  vinegar-tree.  The  refin  called 
gum  copal  is  from  the  rhus  copallinum.    See  Copal. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  Ryme,  or  Rime,  in  poetry,  the 
fimilar  found  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words 
which  end  two  verfes,  &c.  Or  rhyme  is  a  fimihtude  of 
found  between  the  laft  fy liable  or  fyllables  of  a  vcrfe, 
fucceeding  either  immediately  or  at  a  dillance  of  two 
or  three  lines,     See  Poetry,  n"^  177,  &c. 

RHYMER  (Thomas  the),  was  a  native  of  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Earlftown,  in  the  county  of  Berwick.  His  real 
name  and  title  was  Sir  Thomas  Lermont.  He  lived  at 
the  weft  end  of  Earlftown,  where  part  of  his  houfe  ia 
ftill  ftanding,  called  Rhymer's  Toiver ;  and  there  is  a 
ftone  built  in  the  fore  wall  of  the  church  with  this  in- 
fcription  on  it, 

Auld  Rhymer's  race  lies  in  this  place. 

He  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  contemporary 
with  one  of  the  earls  of  March,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
place. 

RHYTHM,  in  mufic,  the  variety  in  the  movement, 
as  to  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs,  length  or  fhortnefs,  of 
the  notes.  Or  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each 
other. 

RIAL,  or  Ryai-,  a  Spanifh  coin.  See  Money- 
rable. 

Rial,  or  RoyaJ^  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold 
anciently  current  among  us  for  lo  s. 

RIBAN,  or  RiBBAv,  in  heraldry,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  bend.    See  Heraldry,  p.  447. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  fort  of  fiUc,  chief- 
ly ufed  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  &c. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  curious  and  valuable  branch  of  manu- 
fa£lures  is  managed,  a  view  of  the  ribbon-weaver  at  his 
loom  is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCCXXXV.  where, 
I.  Is  the  frame  of  the  loom.  2.  The  caftle,  contain- 
ing 48  pidleys.  3.  The  branches,  on  which  the  pul- 
leys turn.  4.  The  tires,  or  the  riding-cords,  which  run 
on  the  pulleys,  and  pull  up  the  high-liftes.  5.  The 
lift-fticks,  to  which  the  high-liffes  are  tied.  6.  The 
high-iiffcs,  or  lifts,  are  a  number  of  long  thready,  with 
platines,  ©r  plate-leads,  at  the  bottom  ;  and  ringlets,  or 
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loops,  about  their  middle,  through  which  the  cords  or 
crofs-threads  of  the  ground-harnefs  ride.  7.  The  plate- 
leads,  or  platines,  are  flat  pieces  of  lead,  of  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
but  round  at  the  bottom  ;  fome  ufe  black  flates  inftead 
of  them  :  their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  thofe  lifles  which  the 
workman  had  raifed  by  the  treddle,  after  his  foot  is  ta- 
ken off.  8,  The  branches  or  cords  of  the  ground  har- 
nefs,  which  go  thro'  the  loops  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
lifles  :  on  the  well-ordering  of  thcfe^  cords  chiefly  "de- 
pends  the  art  of  ribbon-weaving,  becaufe  it  is  by  means 
of  this  contrivance  that  the  weaver  draws  in  the  thread 
or  filk  that  makes  the  flower,  and  rejedls  or  excludes 
the  reft.  9.  The  batton  :  this  is  the  wooden  frame 
that  holds  the  reed  or  ft\uttle,  and  beats  or  clofes  the 
work  :  where,  obferve,  that  the  ribbon-weaver  does  not 
beat  his  work  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fliuttle  is  pafled,  and 
his  hand  is  taken  away,  the  batton  is  forced,  by  a  fpring 
from  the  top,  to  beat  the  work  clofe.  10,  The  (buttle^ 
or  reed.  1 1 .  The  fpring  of  the  batton,  by  which  it 
is  made  to  clofe  the  work.  12.  The  long-harnefs  are 
the  front-reeds,  by  which  the  figure  is  raifed.  1 3 .  The 
linguas  are  the  long  pieces  of  round  or  fquare  lead, 
tied  to  the  end  of  each  thread  of  the  long-harnefs  to 
keep  them  tight.  14.  The  broad  piece  of  wood,  about 
a  foot  fquare,  leaning  fomewhat  forward,  intended  to 
eafe  the  weaver  as  he  ftoops  to  his  fhuttle  ;  it  is  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  breaft-beam.  Some  weavers,  in- 
ftead of  this,  have  a  contrivance  of  a  cord  or  rope  that 
is  faftened  to  the  front-frame,  and  comes  acrofs  his 
breaft  ;  this  is  called  a  Jlopfall.  15.  The  feat -bench  ; 
this  leans  forward  very  much.  16.  The  foot-ftep  to 
the  treddles.  17.  The  breaft-beam,  being  a  crofs-bar 
that  pafles  from  one  of  the  ftandards  to  the  other,  fo 
as  to  front  the  workman's  breaft :  to  this  breaft-bar  is 
fixed  a  roll,  upon  which  the  ribbon  pafles  in  its  way  to 
be  rolled  upon  the  roller,  that  turns  a  little  below.  18. 
The  clamps,  or  pieces  of  wood,  in  which  the  broaches 
that  confine  the  treddles  reft.  1 9.  The  treddles  are  long 
narrow  pieces  of  wood,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  cords 
that  move  the  lifles  are  faftened.  20.  The  treddle-cords 
are  only  diftinguiflied  from  the  riding-cords  by  a  board 
full  of  holes,  which  divide  them,  In  order  to  prevent  the 
plate-leads,  which  are  tied  to  the  high-lifles,  from  pull- 
ing them  too  high  when  the  workman's  foot  is  off"  the 
treddle  :  which  ftop  is  made  by  a  knot  in  the  treddle- 
cord,  too  big  to  be  forced  through  that  hole  in  the 
board.  21.  The  lames  are  two  pieces  of  thin  narrow 
boards,  only  ufed  in  plain  works,  and  then  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  long-harnefs.  22.  The  knee-roll,  by 
which  the  weaver  rolls  up  his  ribbon  as  he  fees  pro- 
per, or  by  bit  and  bit  as  it  is  finiihed.  23.  The  back- 
rolls,  on  which  the  warp  is  rolled.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  is  always  as  many  rolls  as  colours 
in  the  work  to  be  wove.  24.  The  clamps,  which  fup- 
port  the  rollers.  25.  The  returnlng-fticks,  or,  as 
others  call  them,  the  returns,  or  the  tumblers,  or  pul' 
leysy  to  which  the  tiers  are  tied,  to  clear  the  courfe 
of  cords  through  the  high-lifles.  26.  The  catch-board 
for  the  tumblers.  27.  The  tire-board.  28.  The  but- 
tons for  the  knee-rolls  and  treddle-board,  defcribed  in 
number  20. 

Ribbons  of  all  forts  are  prohibited  from  being  im- 
ported. 

RIBANDS  (from  rib  and  knd)^  la  naval  archltcc- 
2  ture 
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ture,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up- 
on the  outfide  of  the  ribs,  from  the  Hem  to  the  ftern-  • 
poft,  fo  as  to  envelope  the  fhip  lengthwife,  and  appear 
on  her  fide  and  bottom  like  the  meridians  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judicioufly  ar- 
ranged with  regard  to  their  height  and  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  fweeps  about  the  fhip's 
body,  will  compofe  a  kind  of  frame,  whofe  interior  fur- 
face  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling-timbers  which  are  ftationed  between  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  (hip's  bottom  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  a  conoid,  attd  the  ribands  have  a 
limited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap- 
pHed  to  this  convex  furface  without  forming  a  double 
curve,  which  will  be  partly  vertical  and  partly  hori- 
zontal ;  fo  that  the  vertical  curve  will  increafe  by  ap- 
proaching the  ftern,  and  ftill  more  by  drawing  near  the 
ftern-poft.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  by  deviating  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  fiilp's  length,  as  they  approach 
the  extreme  breadth  at  the  midfhip-frame,  the  ribands 
will  alfo  form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  loweft  of  thefe, 
which  is  terrained  upon  the  ftern  and  ftern-poft,  at 
the  height  of  the  rifing-line  of  the  floor,  and  anfwers 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  floor-timber  upon  the  midfhip- 
frame,  is  called  the  floor -r'lh  and.  That  which  coincides 
with  the  wing-tranfom,  at  the  heiglit  of  the  lower-deck 
upon  the  midfliip-framc,  is  termed  the  breadth -riband ; 
all  the  reft,  which  are  placed  between  thefe  two,  are 
called  intermediate  ribands.    See  Ship-building. 

RIBES,the  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bush:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  :^6th  order,  Pomacece.  There  are  five 
petals,  and  ftamina  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  ftyle  is 
bifid  ;  the  berry  polyfpei  mous,  inferior. 

I'he  currant  and  the  goofeberry  were  long  confider- 
ed  each  as  a  feparate  genus  ;  rihes  the  currant,  and 
grojjularia  the  goofeberry  ;  but  they  are  now  joined 
together,  the  grofTularia  being  made  a  fpecies  of  rihes  ; 
all  the  currant  kinds  having  inermous  or  thornlefs 
branches,  and  racemous  clufters  of  flowers  and  fruit  ; 
and  the  goofeberry  have  fpinous  branches,  and  flowers 
and  fruit  for  the  moll  part  fingly. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  the  currant-tree,  two  of 
which,  and  their  varieties,  merit  culture  for  their  fruit; 
the  other  as  a  plant  of  variety  or  obfervation  :  all  of 
which  are  inermous  or  unarmed,  having  no  thsrns  on 
the  branches. 

I.  Rubrum,  common  red-currant  tree,  &c.  hath  a 
fhrubby  ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  form- 
ing a  bufhy  head,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  without 
thorns  ;  broad  trilobate  leaves,  and  fmooth  pendulous 
clufters  of  plane  greenifli  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall 
clufters  of  berries.  It  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  the 
hedges  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  comprifes  all  forts 
of  red  and  white  currants  ;  as,  common  fmall  red  cur- 
rant— large  bunched  red  currant— Champalgne  pale- 
red  cuiTant — common  fmall  white  currant — large  white 
Dutch  currant — yellow  blotched-leaved  currant — fil- 
ver  ftriped  leaved — gold  ftriped  leaved. — goofeberry- 
leaved.  All  thefe  forts  are  varieties  of  one  fpecies, 
ribes  ruhrum^  or  common  red  currant ;  it  being  the 
parent  from  which  all  the  others  were  firft  obtained 
from  the  feed,  and  improved  by  culture.  They  all 
flower  in  the  fpnng>  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Jiiae  tind 
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July  ;  and  by  having  the  trees  in  different  fituations  and  Ribesv 
modes  of  training,  fuch  as  plantations  of  ftandards  in  -  » 
the  open  quarters  for  the  general  fupply,  others  train- 
ed againft  walls  or  pales  of  different  afpeft,  the  fruit 
may  be  continued  ripe  in  good  perfeftion  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  until  November,  provided  the  later 
crops  are  defended  with  mats  or  nets  from  the  birds. 

2.  The  nigrum,  or  black  currant  tree,  hath  a  ftirub- 
by  ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
bufliy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high ;  broad  trilobate  leaves 
of  a  rank  odour,  and  having  racemous  clufters  of  ob- 
long greenifli  flowers,  fucceeded  by  thin  clufters  oi.' 
black  berries.  The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  being  of  a 
ftrong  flavour,  and  fomewhat  phyfical  lellfli,  is  not  ge- 
nerally liked;  it,  however,  is  accounted  veiy  wholej^me: 
there  is  alfo  made  of  it  a  fyrup  of  high  eftlmation 
for  fore  throats  and  quinfies  ;  hence  the  fruit  is  often 
called  fquinancy  berries.  There  is  a  variety  called  the 
Pennfyhanian  black  currant,  having  fmaller  flioots  and 
leaves,  not  ftrong  fcented,  and  fmall  fruit  but  of  little 
value  ;  fo  the  flirub  is  eftecmed  only  for  variety  and 
ftirubberles.  The  mode  of  bearing  of  all  the  varieties 
of  currants  is  both  in  the  old  and  young  wood  all 
along  the  fides  of  the  branches  and  flioots,  often  upon 
a  fort  of  fmall  fprigs  and  fnacrs,  producing  the  fruit  in 
numerous  long  pendulous  clufters. 

3.  The  groflularia,  or  common  goofeberry  bufli,  rifes 
with  a  low  flirubby  fl^em,  dividing  low  into  a  very  bran- 
chy  bufliy  head,  armed  with  fplnes  ;  trilobate  fmalllfli' 
leaves,  having  hairy  ciliated  footftalks ;  and  fmaU  green- 
ifli flowers,  fucceeded  by  hairy  berries.^  It  confifts  of 
many  varieties,  of  different  fizes  and  colours. 

4.  The  recllnatum,  or  recllnated  broad-leaved  goofe- 
berry^bufli,  rifes  with  a  low- flirubby  ftem,  and  reclina- 
ted  fomewhat  prickly  branches,  trilobate  broadlfh  leaves,  - 
and  fmall  grcenlfh  flowers,  having  the  peduncuH  fur- 
niftied  with  triphyllous  braflea. 

5'.  The  oxyacantholdes,  or  oxyacantha-leaved  goofe- 
berry, hath  a  flirubby  ftem,  and  branches  armed  oiv 
all  fides  with  fplnes,  and  larglfli  trilobate  hawthorn 
leaves. 

6.  The  uva  crifpa,  or  fmooth  goofeberry,  hath  a 
flirubby  ftem,  and  branches  armed  with  fpines ;  trilo- 
bate leaves  ;  pedicles  having  monopliyllous  braftea  ;  and 
fmooth  fruit. 

7,  The  cynoftjati,  or  prickly-fruited  goofeberry  bufli, 
hath  a  flirulDby  ftem  and  branches,  armed  with  fpines, 
moftly  at  the  axillas,  and  prickly  fruit  in  clufters. 

All  the  above  feven  fpecies  of  ribes,  both  currants 
and  goofeberry  kinds,  and  their  refpeftlve  varieties, 
are  very  hardy  flirubs,  that  profper  almoft  anywhere, 
both  in  open  and  fliady  fituations,  and  in  any  com- 
mon foil ;  bearing  plentifully  in  any  expofure,  though- 
in  open  funny  fituations  they  produce  the  largeft  and 
falreft  fruit,  ripening  to  a  richer  vinous  flavour  ;  but 
it  is  eligible  to  plant  them  in  dlff"erent  fituations  and 
afpeAs,  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  as  early  and  late  as 
poflible. 

They  are  commonly  planted  In  the  kitchen-gardeny 
moftly  as  dwarf  ftandards,  in  the  open  quarters,  for 
the  general  fupply  ;  being  difpofed  fometiraes  in  conJ 
tinned  plantations  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  by  fix 
afunder,  where  great  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  re- 
quired for  market  or  other  large  fupplles  ;  and  are- 
fometimes  difpofed  in  fingle  ranges  round  the  outward' 
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Rlb?s  edge  of  the  quarters,  eight  feet  afunder  ;  frequently  in 
fingle  crofs  rows,  in  order  to  divide  the  ground  into 
feparate  wide  plats  or  breaks,  of  from  20  to  30  or  40 
feet  wide,  which  alfo  ferves  to  flicker  the  gcound  a 
h'ttle  in  winter ;  in  all  of  which  methods  of  planting 
them  as  ilandards,  they  fhould  be  generally  trained  up 
to  a  fingle  ftem  about  a  foot  high,  then  fuffered  to 
branch  out  every  way  all  around  into  bufhy  heads, 
keeping  the  middle,  however,  open,  and  the  branches 
moderately  thin,  to  admit  the  fun  and  free  air  ;  though 
if  fome  are  fasned,  that  is,  trimmed  on  two  fides  op- 
pofitely,  fo  as  to  make  the  other  branches  range  in  a 
line  like  an  efpaHer,  they  will  take  up  much  lefs  of 
the  ground,  and,  by  admitting  the  fun  and  air  more 
freely,  they  will  produce  large  fair  fruit.  They  are 
likewife  trained  againft  walls  or  palings,  like  other  wall- 
trees,  but  principally  fome  of  the  large  red  and  white 
Dutch  currants,  in  which  they  will  produce  fine  large 
fruit,  and  thofe  againft  any  fouth  fence  will  ripen  ear- 
ly, and  be  high  flavoured  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  plant  a 
few  both  againft  fouth,  north,  eaft,  and  weft  walls,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fruit  ripe  both  early  and  late,  in 
-a  long  fucceffion.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  plant  a  few  of 
the  fineft  forts  of  goofeberries  againft  a  warm  fence, 
both  to  have  early  green  goofeberries  for  tarts,  &c.  as 
well  as  to  ripen  early  ;  and  they  will  grow  very  large 
and  fine.  Sometimes  both  currants  and  goofeberries 
are  alfo  trained  in  low  efpaliers  for  variety,  and  they 
produce  very  fine  fruit. 

The  fruits  both  of  the  currant  and  goofeberry  are 
of  an  acid  and  coohng  nature,  and  as  fuch  are  Ibme- 
times  ufed  in  medicine,  efpecially  the  juice  reduced  to 
a  jelly  by  boiHng  with  fugar.  From  the  juice  of  cur- 
rants alfo  a  very  agreeable  wine  is  made. 

RICAUT,  or  Rycaut  (Sir  Paul),  an  eminent 
Enghfli  traveller,  of  the  time  of  whofe  birth  we  find 
no  account;  but  in  i66r,  he  was  appointed  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Winchelfea,  who  was  fent  ambafiador 
extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  During  his 
continuance  in  that  ftation,  he  wrote,  "  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  books,  contain- 
ing the  maxims  of  the  Turkifti  policy,  their  religion, 
and  military  difcipline,"  London,  folio,  1 670.  He  af- 
terwards refided  1 1  years  as  conful  at  Smyrna,  where, 
at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  he  compofed  "  The  pre- 
fent ftate  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno 
Chrijli  1678."  On  his  return.  Lord  Clarendon  being 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  prin- 
cipal fecretary  for  Leinfter  and  Connaught :  king 
James  II.  knighted  him  ;  and  made  him  one  of  the  pri- 
vy council  in  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty ;  all  which  he  held  to  the  Revolution.  He  was 
employed  by  King  William  as  refident  at  the  Hanfe- 
towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  where  he  continued  for  ten 
years  ;  but  being  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  in  1 700,  and  died  the  fame  year. 
Ricaut  continued  "  KnoUes's  Hiftory  of  the  Turks, 
and  Platina's  Lives  of  the  Popes  ;"  befides  which,  there 
are  fome  other  produftions  under  his  name. 

RICCIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
of  algas,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx,  but  a  veficular  cavity  within  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  leaf.  There  is  no  corolla ;  the  antherae 
are  cylindrical,  and  feffile,  placed  on  the  germen,  which 
is  turbinated ;  the  ftyle  is  fihf!>rm,  perforating  the  an- 
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thera ;  and  the  feed-cafe  is  fpherical,  crowned  with  the 
withered  anthera ;  the  feeds  are  hemifpherical  and  pedi- 
cellated. 

RICE.  SeeORYZA.  "  Rice  hras^  (fays  Mr  Marf- 
den)  whilft  in  the  hufl<;,  is  in  India  called  paddee,  and 
alfumes  a  different  name  in  each  of  its  other  various 
ftatcs.  We  obferve  no  diftinftlon  of  this  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, where  our  grain  retains  through  all  its  ftages,  till 
it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of  barley,  wheat,  or 
oats.  The  following,  befide  many  others,  are  names 
applied  to  rice,  in  its  different  ftages  of  growth  and  pre- 
paration: /»(2</ir/i?^,  original  name  of  the  feed:  ooffay,^rvan 
of  laft  feafon  :  bunnee^  the  plants  before  removed  to  the 
fawoors :  bras  or  bray^  rice,  the  huflc  of  the  paddee  be- 
ing taken  off :  charroop,  rice  cleaned  for  boiling ;  naffee, 
boiled  rice  :  peerang^  yellow  rice  :  jambary  a  fervice  of 
rice,  &c. 

Among  people  whofe  general  objefts  of  contempla- 
tion are  few,  thofe  which  do  of  neceflity  engage  their 
attention,  are  often  more  nicely  difcriminated  than  the 
fame  objefts  among  more  enlightened  people,  whofe 
ideas  ranging  over  the  extenfive  field  of  art  and  fcience,, 
difdain  to  fix  long  on  obvious  and  common  matters. 
Paddeey  on  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  iflands,  is  diftin- 
gulflied  into  two  forts  ;  Laddang  or  up-land  paddee, 
and  Saivoor  or  low-land,  which  are  always  kept  fepa- 
rate, and  will  not  grow  reciprocally.  Of  thefe  the 
former  bears  the  higher  price,  being  a  whiter,  heartier, 
and  better  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advantage  in 
point  of  keeping.  The  latter  is  much  more  prolific 
from  the  feed,  and  liable  to  lefs  rifle  in  the  culture,  but 
is  of  a  watery  fubftance,  produces  lefs  increafe  in  boil- 
ing, and  is  fubjeft  to  a  fwifter  decay.  It  is,  however, 
in  more  common  ufe  than  the  former.  Befide  this  ge- 
neral diftinftion,  the  paddee  of  each  fort,  particularly 
the  Laddang,  prefents  a  variety  of  fpecies,  which,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends,  I  ftiall  enumerate,  and 
endeavour  to  defcribe.  The  common  kind  of  dry  ground 
paddee  :  colour,  hght  brown  :  the  fize  rather  large,  and 
very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity.  Paddee  undallong: 
dry  ground  :  ftiort  round  grain  :  grows  in  whorles  or 
bunches  round  the  ftock.  Paddee  ebbafs:  dry  ground  : 
large  grain  :  common.  Paddee  galloo :  dry  ground : 
light  coloured  :  fcarce.  Paddee  fetmee  :  dry  ground  : 
deep  coloured  ;  fmall  grain  :  fcarce.  Paddee  ejoo  :  dry 
ground  ;  light  coloured.  Paddee  kam'ing  :  dry  ground  : 
deep  yellow  :  fine  rice  :  crooked,  and  pointed.  Paddee 
coocoor  ballum  :  dry  ground  :  much  eftecmed  :  light  co- 
loured ;  fmall,  and  very  much  crooked,  refetnbling  a 
dove's  nail,  from  whence  its  name.  Paddee  pefang  : 
dry  ground  :  outer  coat  light  brown  ;  inner  red  :  long- 
er, fmaller,  and  lefs  crooked  than  the  coocoor  ballum. 
Paddee  Santong  :  the  fineft  fort  that  is  planted  in  wet 
ground  :  fmall,  ftralght,  and  light  coloured.  In  general 
it  may  be  obferved  that  the  larger  grained  rice  is  the 
leaft  efteemed,  and  the  fmaller  and  whiter  the  moft; 
prized.  In  the  Lampoon  country  they  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  paddee  craivang  and  paddee  ^Vrroo  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  growth  than  the  latter." 

RiCE'Bird.    See  Oryzivera. 

RicE-Bunlin^.    See  Emberiza. 

RICHARD  1. 11.  and  III.  kings  of  England.  See 
England. 

RICHARDIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants; 
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rdfon.and  in  ttie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der,  Slellatte.  The  calyx  is  fexpartite  ;  the  corolla  mo- 
nopfetalous,  and  fubcylindrical ;  and  there  are  three 
feeds. 

RICHA^RDSON  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  Englifh 
fentimentai  novel-writer,  born  in  1688,  was  bred  to 
the  bufmefs  of  a  printer,  which  he  exerclfed  all  his  life 
Vvith  eminence.    Though  he  is  faid  to  have  uoderftood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  his  three  eplftolary  novels,  intitled  Pamela^ 
Clarijfay  and  Sir  Charles  Grand'tfon ;   which  fliow  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature.    His  purpofe 
being  to  promote  virtue,  his  piftures  of  moral  excel- 
lence are  by  much  too  highly  coloured ;  and  he  has  de- 
fcribed  his  fhvourite  characters  fueh  rather  as  we  might 
wifli  them  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rea- 
lity.   It  is  alfo  objected  by  fome,  that  his  writings 
have  not  always  the  good  efFedt  intended :  for  that,  in- 
ftead  of  improving  natural  charaAers,  they  have  fa- 
fhioned  many  artificial  ones ;  and  have  taught  delieate 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  dcfpife  every  one 
but  their  own  felf-exalted  perfons.    But  after  all  that 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill  effefts  of  Mr  Richardfon's  no- 
vels on  weak  minds,  eager  to  adopt  charafters  they 
can  only  burlefque  ;  a  fenflble  reader  will  improve  more 
by  ftudying  fuch  models  of  perfection,  than  of  thofe 
nearer  to  the  natural  ftandard  of  human  frailty,  and 
where  thofe  frailties  are  artfully  exaggerated  fo  as  to  fix 
and  mifemploy  the  attention  on  them.    A  ftroke  of  the 
f  alfy  carried  off  Mr  Richardfon,  after  a  few  days  ill- 
refs,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1761.    He  was  a  man  of 
fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue  ;  which,  for  aught  we 
have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  fhowed  in  his  life 
and  converfatlon  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Befides 
the  works  above-mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  M- 
fop's  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  4  vols,  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  bufinefs  and  other 
fubjeCts.    He  is  faid  from  his  childhood  to  have  de- 
lighted in  Ictter-vCriting ;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
callly  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form ;  which, 
if  it  enlivens  the  hiftoiy  in  fome  refpeCls,  yet  length- 
ens it  with  uninterefting  prate,  and  formalities  that 
mean  nothing,  and  on  tbs't  account  is  fometimes  found 
a  little  tedious  and  fatiguing. 

The  moft  eminent  writers  of  our  own  country,  and 
even  of  foreign  parts,  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
tranfcendant  talents  of  Mr  Richardfon,  whofe  works 
have  been  publifhed  in  almoft  tvery  language  and  coun- 
try of  Europe.  They  have  been  greatly  admired,  not- 
withftanding  eveiy  diflimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
difadvantage  of  tranflation.  M.  Diderot,  a  late  cele- 
brated French  author,  fpeaking  of  the  means  employed 
to  move  the  paflions,  in  his  Effay  on  Dramatic  Poetry, 
•mentions  Richardfon  as  a  perfeCt  mafter  of  that  art : 
How  ftriking  (fays  he),  how  pathetic,  are  his  defcrip- 
tions !  His  perfonages,  though  filent,  are  alive  before 
me  ;  and  of  thofe  who  fpeak,  the  aCtions  are  ftill  more 
affeCting  than  the  words." — The  famous  John- James 
Rouffeau,  fpeaking,  in  liis  letter  to  M.  d'Alembert,  of 
the  novels  of  Richardfon,  aflerts,  "  that  nothing  was 
ever  written  equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any 
language." — Mr  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  Pamela  a  "  de- 
lightful nurfery  of  virtue." — Dr  Warton  fpeaks  thus  of 
Clementina  :  *'  Of  all  reprefentations  of  madnefs,  that 
©f  Clementina,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifou, 
Vot. XVI.  Parti. 
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is  the  mofl  deeply  interefling.    I  know  not  whether  R'chsrdroB. 
even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expreffed,       »  " 
by  fo  many  Httle  ftrokes  of  nature  and  paflion.    It  is 
abfolute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare  the  madnefs 
of  Oreftes  in  Euripides  to  this  of  Clementina." — Dr 
Johnfan,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  97th  number  of  the 
Rambler,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Richardfon,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  reader  was  indebted  for  that  day's  en- 
tertainment to  an  author,  "  from  whom  the  age  has  re- 
ceived greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  paflions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue ;"  and,  in  his  Life  of  Rowe, 
he  fays,  **  The  charaCter  of  Lothario  feems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardfon  into  that  of  I^ovelaee ; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effeCt  of  ^ 
the  fiction.    Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  defpifed,  retains 
too  much  of  the  fpeClator's  kindnefs.    It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  efteem 
and  deteftatlon ;  to  make  virtuous  refentment  overpower 
all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  cou- 
rage, naturally  excite  ;  and  to  lofe  at  laft  the  hero  in 
the  villain." — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  obferved, 
that  Mr  Richardfon,  with  the  mere  advantages  of  na- 
ture, improved  by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  in  educa- 
tion, ftruck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a 
new  province  of  writing,  in  which  he  fucceeded  to  ad- 
miration.   And  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  not 
only  began,  but  finiflied,  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out, 
leaving  no  room  for  any  one  after  him  to  render  it  more 
complete  :  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  writers  that 
have  ever  fince  attempted  to-  imitate  him,  have  in  any 
refpeCt  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  This 
kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own;  and  "  I  confider 
him  (continues  the  DoCtor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius ;   as  great  and  fupereminent  in  his  way  as 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton  were  in  theirs." 

Richardson  (Jonathan),  a  celebrated  painter  olwalpol*s 
heads,  was  born  about  the  year  1665,  and  againft  \\\^  Anecdotes  of 
inclination  was  placed  by  his  father-in-law  apprentice «* 
to  a  fcrivener,  with  whom  he  lived  fix  years ;  when  ob- 
taining  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  mailer,  he  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  and  at  20  years  old 
became  the  difciple  of  Riley  ;  with  whom  he  lived  four 
years,  whofe  niece  he  married,  and  of  whofe  manner  he 
acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  folid  and  lafting  reputa- 
tion, even  during  the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl ;  and 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion  when  they  went 
off  the  itage. 

There  is  ftrength,  ronndnefs,  and  boldnefs  in  his  co- 
louring ;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  is  charaCterifed 
in  his  portraits.  You  fee  he  lived  in  an  age  wlien  nei- 
ther  enthufiafm  nor  fervility  were  predominant.  Yet 
with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  polfeffed  of  a  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent collection  of  drawings,  full  of  the  theory,  and 
profound  in  refleClions  on  his  art,  he  drew  nothing  well 
below  the  head,  and  was  void  of  imagination.  His  at-^ 
titudes,  drapei-ies,  and  back-grounds,  are  totally  infipid 
and  unmeaning ;  fo  ill  did  he  apply  to  his  own  praCtice 
the  fagacious  rules  and  hints  he  bellowed  on  others. 
Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judgment,  his  paintings 
owed  little  to  either.  No  man  dived  deeper  into  the 
inexhaullible  ftores  of  Raphael,  or  was  more  fmlttert 
with  the  Rtitive  luilre  of  Vandyck.  Yet  though  cap*- 
G  g  tie 
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Richardfor.y^  of  taftmg  the  eleVatlon  of  the  one  and  the  elegance 
^    1       of  the  other,  he  couU  never  contrive  to  fee  with  their 
eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  himfelf.    One  won- 
ders that  he  could  comment  their  works  fo  well,  and 
imitate  them  fo  h'ttle. 

He  quitted  bufmefs  himfelf  fome  yeirs  before  his 
death  ;  but  his  temperance  and  virtue  contributed  to 
protraft  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  underftanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  domeftic 
'  friendfhip.    He  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  affed- 
cd  his  arm,  yet  never  difabled  him  from  his  cuftomary 
walks  and  exerclfe.    He  had  been  in  St  James's  Park, 
and  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  in  Queen's-fquare  on  his 
return  home,  May  28.  1745,  when  he  had  palTed  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.    He  left  a  fon  and  four  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  difciple  Mr  Hud- 
fon,  and  another  to  Mr  Grigfon  an  attorney.  The 
taftc  and  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  are  vifible  in  the  joint  works 
they  compofed.    The  father  in  1719  pubU^hed  two 
difcourfes  :  i.  An  Effay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticifm 
as  it  relates  to  Painting ;  2.  An  Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Science  of  a  ConnoifTeur ;  bound  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo.   In  1722  came  forth  An  Account  of  fome  of 
the  ftatues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pidures,  in  Italy, 
&c.  with  Remarks  by  Mr  RIchardfon,  fenior  and  juni- 
or.   The  fon  made  the  journey ;  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  obfervations,  they  both  at  his  return  compi- 
led this  valuable  work.    As  the  father  was  a  formal 
man,  with  a  flow,  but  loud  and  fonorous  voice,  and,  in 
truth,  with  fome  affedation  in  his  manner  ;  and  as  there 
is  much  fmgularity  in  his  ftyle  and  expreflion,  thefe  pe- 
culiarities (for  they  were  fcarcely  foibles)  ftruck  fuper- 
licial  readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.    Yet  both  this  and  the 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  fenfc,  and  inftruftlon  : 
and  the  very  quaintnefs  of  fome  expreffions,  and  their 
laboured  novelty,  {how  the  difficulty  the  author  had  to 
convey  mere  vifible  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage.   Thofe  works  remind  one  of  Gibber's  inimi- 
table treatife  on  the  ftage :  when  an  author  writes  on 
his  own.profeflion,  feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  fenfible 
his  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  meri- 
torlous,  for  Illuminating  the  fubjed  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  figures  than  ordinary.    He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  fneers,  not  he  that  inftruds,  in  appropriated  dic- 
tion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  that 
they  would  be  treiated  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  fifter  region.  In  1 734,  they  pub- 
lifhed  a  very  thick  odavo,  containing  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  difcourfe  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the 
fentiments  that  broke  forth  in  this  work,  forgotten  in 
ihe  Angularities  that  diftinguifh  it.  The  father  having 
faid  in  apology  for  being  little  converfant  in  claflic  hte- 
rature,  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  fon, 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furnifti  with  wit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  telfi 
fcope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated  at  a  Virgil 
aloft  on  a  ftielf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richardfon  enter- 
ed Into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his  com- 
preheniive  expreflion,  that  Mi/ton  was  an  ancitTit,  born 


tivo  ihovfani  years  after  his  time.  Richirdfonj  however, 
was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  fublime  or  harmonious 
in  poetry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  though  fo  capable  of 
illultrating  both.  Some  fpecimens  of  verfe  that  he  has 
given  us  here  and  there  in  his  works,  excite  no  curioft- 
ty  for  more,  though  he  informs  us  in  his  Milton,  that 
if  painting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  fecret  con- 
cubine.   It  is  remarkable,  that  another  commentator 
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of  Milton  has  made  the  fams  confcffion, 

 Sunt  £5*  mih'i  carmina,  me  quoque  dicunt 

V at  em  pajlores  

fays  Dr  Bentley.  Neither  the  dodor  nor  the  painter 
add  fed  non  ego  crediilus  i/l'ts,  though  all  their  readers  are 
ready  to  fupply  it  for  both.  Befides  his  pidures  and 
commentaries,  we  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par- 
ticularly two  or  three  of  Milton,  and  his  own  head. 
The  fale  of  his  colledion  of  drawings,  in  February 
1747,  lafted  18  days,  and  produced  about  2060 1.  his 
pidures  abeut  700 1.  Hudfon  his  fon-in-law  bought 
many  of  the  drawings. 

RICHELET  (Caefar  Peter),  a  French  writer,  born 
in  1 63 1  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  Ablancourt  ;  and  like  them  applied  him- 
felf to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language  with  fuccefs. 
He  compiled  a  didionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  ;  but  exceptionable,  as  containing 
many  fatirical  refledions  and  obfcenities.  The  belt 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  3  vols  folio,  1728.  He  alfo 
coUeded  a  fmall  didionary  of  rhymes,  and  compofed 
fome  other  pieces  in  the  grammatical  and  critical  way. 
He  died  in  1698. 

RICHES,  a  word  ufed  always  in  the  plural  number, 
means  wealth,  money,  poffefTion,  or  a  fplendid  fump- 
tuous  appearance.  When  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fortune 
of  private  perfons,  whether  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
lignifies  opulencea  ;  term  which  expreffes  not  the  enjoy- 
ment, but  the  poffeffion,  of  numerous  fuperfluities. — 
The  riches  of  a  rtate  or  kingdom  expreffes  the  produce 
of  induftry,  of  commerce,  of  different  incorporated  bo- 
dies, of  the  internal  and  external  adminiftration  of  the 
principal  members  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed, 
&c. 

Our  Saviour  fays,  that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  find,  in  fad,  that 
riches  frequently  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in- 
attention, lukewarmnefs,  and  irreligion,  fuch  as  fufiici- 
ently  confirms  the  divine  aflertion  ;  which  is  merely  a 
general  truth,  and  which  by  no  means  afferts  the  abfo- 
lute  ImpolTibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  fame 
time.  For  as  the  ancient  philofophers  wifely  taught, 
riches,  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  abftradedly  from 
the  bad  purpofes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
nccefl'arily  incompatible  with  virtue  and  wifdom.  They 
are  indeed  abfolutely  indifferent ;  in  good  hands  they 
will  be  ufeful,  and  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  fource  of 
much  mifchief ;  on  the  one  band  they  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  good,  and  on  the"  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ill. 

To  men,  however,  whofe  principles  of  virtue  are  not 
fufficiently  founded,  riches  are  unqueftionably  a  dange- 
rous and  reducing  bait;  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  tbey  are  to  the  greatefl  number  of  men,  in  an 
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Infiaitc  variety  of  circumftances,  a  powerful  obftacle  to 
the  pradlice  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progrefs  of  truth, 
and  a  weight  which  prevents  them  from  riiing  to  that 
degree  of  knowledge  and  perfeftion  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  capable.  I  hey  multiply  without  ceafing  the 
occafions  of  vice,  by  the  facility  which  they  give  to  fa- 
tisfy  a  multitude  of  irregular  paflions,  and  to  turn  at 
length  thofe  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the 
road  of  virtue,  and  from  the  defire  of  inquiring  after 
truth. 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  exprefs,  when  he 
fays,  "  that  riches  in  a  vaft  number  of  cafes  have  been 
a  great  obft.acle  to  philofophy  ;  and  that,  to  enjoy  free- 
dom of  mind  neceflary  for  ftudy,  a  man  muft  live  in 
poverty,  or  as  if  he  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  he) 
who  wifhes  to  lead  a  pleafant,  tranquil,  and  fecure  life, 
muft.  avoid,  as  much  as  pofllble,  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  which  we  allow  ourfelves 
.to  be  taken  as  in  a  fnare,  without  afterwards  having 
the  power  to  extricate  ourfelves,  being  fo  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  wc  poffefs  them,  while, 

the  contrary,  they  tyrrannize  over  us."  Senec.  E- 
p'tjl.  17.  and  Ep'tft.  8. 

*'  The  wife  man  (fays  the  fame  author  in  another 
place)  does  not  love  riches  to  excefs,  but  he  would  not 
choofe  wholly  to  dive  ft  himfelf  of  them ;  he  does  not 
receive  them  into  his  foul,  but  into  his  houfe ;  he  is 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap- 
pear in  all  its  fplendor.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  wife 
man  has  not  more  occafions  of  difplaying  the  elevation 
and  greatnefs  of  his  mind  when  he  is  poflefled  of  riches 
than  when  he  labours  under  Indigence,  fince,  in  the  laft 
condition,  he  can  exercife  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re- 
Tignation  ;  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying,  in  their  greateft  luftre,  the  virtues  of  tem- 
perance, liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi- 
cence. There  is  no  occafion,  then,  to  prohibit  philo- 
fophers  from  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  to  condemn  wifdom 
to  poverty.  The  philofopher  may  poffefs  the  greateft 
riches,  provided  he  has  not  employed  force  or  ftied 
blood  in  acquiring  them  ;  provided  he  has  not  gained 
them  by  unjuft  or  illegal  means  ;  in  a  word,  provided 
the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
lource  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  no  perfon 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  pofTelTion  ;  he  will 
not  refufe  the  kindnefsof  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  with- 
4>ut  fliame  or  pride,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honeft 
means ;  he  will  have  more  reafon  to  glory,  if,  after  ex- 
pofing-  his  riches  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world, 
he  can  defire  any  perfon  to  carry  away  the  reward 
of  treachery  or  the  fruits  of  oppreflion.  If,  a,fter 
thefe  words,  his  riches  continue  unaiminifhed,  this  man 
is  truly  great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich.  If  he  lufij  not 
allowed  to  enter  into  his  poiTeflion  the  fpialleft  piece  of 
money  gained  by  unwarrantable  means,  neither  will  he 
refufe  the  greateft  riches,  which  are  the  bleflings  of  for- 
.tune,  and  the  fiuit  of  virtue :  if  he  can  be  rich,  he  will 
choofe  to  be  fo,  and  he  fhall  have  riches;  but  he  will 
regard  them  as  bleflings  of  uncertain  poffeffion,  and  of 
which  he  may  be  every  moment  deprived  ;  he  wiU  not 
permit  them  to  be  a  load  to  himfelf  or  to  others  ;  he 
will  give  them  to  the  good,  or  to  thofe  whom  he  would 
make  good  ;  but  he  will  give  them  with  the  niceft  wif- 
«iomi  taking  care  always  10  diftribute  them  to  the  moll 
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worthy,  «nd  to  thofe  who  remember  that  they  muH  B-ichilcu, 
give  an  account,  as  v/ell  of  the  wealth  which  they  re-  — — 
cejve  from  heaven,  as  of  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied.'*   ^enec.  de  Vita  BeatOy  cap.  21,  22,  &  23. 

RICHLIEU  (John  Armand  du  Pleflis  de),  card!- 
nal  of  RIchlieu  and  Fronfac,  bifhop  of  Lucon,  &C-. 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  of  excellent  parts  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  2  2  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  a  difpen  - 
fation  to  enjoy  the  bifhopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Re- 
turning into  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  funftion  of  preaching  ;  and  his  reputa- 
tion this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecrctary  of  ftate  in 
1616  ;  and  the  king  foon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all 
his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquis 
d'Ancre  having  produced'  a  revolution  in  ftate  affairs, 
RIchlieu  retired  to  Avignon  ;  where  he  employed  him- 
felf in  compofing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  The 
king  having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal in  1622  ;  and,  two  years  after,  firft.  minifter  of  ftate, 
and  grand  mafter  of  the  navigation.  In  1626,  the  ifle 
of  Rhee  was  preferved  by  his  care,  and  Rpchelle  taken, 
having  ftopped  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  liege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  raifing  of  it  in  1629.  He  alfo  obliged  the  Hugue- 
nots to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which  proved  the  ruin  ot 
that  party  ;  he  took  Pamerol,  artd  fuccoured  Cazal  be- 
fieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 
fault  with  his  conduct,  and  perfuaded  the  king  to  dlf- 
card  him.  The  cardinal,  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
with  it ;  and  by  his  reafonings  overthrew  what  was 
thought  to  be  determined  againft  him  ;  fo  that,  inftead 
of  being  difgraced,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  punifhed  all  his  enemies  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  fuffer ;  and 
the  day  which  produced  this  event,  fo  glorious  to  car- 
dinal RIchlieu,  was  called  the  day  of  dupes.  This  able 
minifter  had  from  thenceforwards  an  afcendancy  over  the 
king's  mind  ;  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble  the  excei** 
five  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  that  purpofe 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Guftaphus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. He  alfo  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  ;  fecured  Lorrain  ;  raifed  a  part  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  againft  the  emperor  ;  treated  with  the 
Dutch  to  continue  the  war  againft  Spain  ;  favoured  the 
Catalans  and  Portuguefe  till  they  fliook  off  the  Spanifh 
yoke  ;  and,  in  ftiort,  took  fo  many  different  meafures, 
that  he  accomplifhed  his  defign  ;  and  after  having  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  fuccefs,  was  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember 1642,  aged  58.  He  was  interred  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  where  a  magnificent  maufoleum  is  eredled  to  his 
memory.  This  great  politician  made  the  arts  and  fciences 
ilourilh;  formed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the 
kings  garden  ;  founded  the  French  academy  ;  eftabhfh- 
ed  the  royal  printing-houfo ;  ereftcd  the  palace  afterwards 
called  Le  Palais  Royal^  which  he  prefented  to  the  king; 
and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  with  a  magnificence  that  ap- 
pears truly  royal.  Befides  his  books  of  controverfy  and 
piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  minifter,  A 
Journal,  in  2  vols  1 2mo  ;  and  a  Political  Teftament,  in 
i2mo  ;  all  treating  of  politics  and  ftate  affairs.  Cardi* 
G  g  2  nal 
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nal  Mazarine  purfued  Richlieu's  plan,  and  completed 
many  of  the  fchemes  which  he  had  . begun,  but  left  unfi- 
nifhed. 

RICINUS,  or  PALMA  Christi,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monodclphia  order,  belonging  to  the  mo- 
noecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  Xht  3  8th  order,  Trtcocca.  The  male  calyx  is 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  ftamina  nu- 
merous. The  female  calyx  is  tripartite  ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  but  three  bifid  ftyles,  with  a  trilocular  capfule, 
and  a  fnigle  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies,  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  is  the  communis,  or  common 
palma  Chrifti.  This  tree  is  of  fpeedy  growth,  as  in  one 
year  it  arrives  at  its  full  height,  which  feldom  exceeds 
20  feet.  The  trunk  is  fubligneous  ;  the  pith  is  large  ; 
the  leaves  broad' and  palmated ;  the  flower  fpike  is  fim- 
ple,  and  thickly  fet  with  yellow  blolToms  in  the  fliape  of 
a  cone  ;  the  capfules  are  triangular  and  prickly,  con- 
taining three  fmooth  gray  mottled  feeds.  When  the 
bunches  begin  to  turn  black,  they  are  gathered,  dried 
in  the  fun,  and  the  feeds  picked  out.  They  are  after- 
wards put  up  for  ufe  as  wanted,  or  for  exportation. 

Caftor  oil  is  obtained  either  by  expreffron  or  by  de^ 
coftion.  The  firft  method  is  praftifed  in  England ;  the 
latter  in  Jamaica.  It  is  common  firft  to  parch  the  nuts 
or  feeds  in  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire ;  but  this  gives  the 
oil  an  empyreumatic  tafte,  fmell,  and'  colour  ;  and  it  is 
beft  prepared  in  this  manner  :  A  large  iron  pot  or  boiler 
is  firft  prepared,  and  half  filled  with  water.  The  nuts 
are  then  beaten  in  parcels  in  deep  wooden  mortars,  and 
after  a  quantity  is  beaten  it  is  thrown  into  the  iron  vef- 
fel.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  liquor  is  gently 
boiled  for  two  hours,  and  kept  conftantly  ftirred.  About 
this  time  the  oil  begins  to  feparate,  and  fwiras  on  the 
top,  mixed  with  a  white  frotli,  and  is  Ikimmed  off  till 
no  more  rifes.  The  {Idmmings  are  heated  in  a  fmall 
iron  pot,  and  ftrained  through  a  cloth»  When  cold,  it 
is  put  up  in  jars  or  bottles  for  ufe. 

Caftor  oil,  thus  made,  is  clear  and  well  flavoured, 
and  if  put  into  proper  bottles  will  keep  fweet  foi'  years. 
The  expreffed  caft'or  oil  foon  turns  rancid,  becauie  the 
mucilaginous  and  acrid  part^  of  the  nut  are  fqueezed 
«ut  with  the  oil.  On  this  account  the  preference  is  given 
to  well  prepared  oil  by  decodlion.  An  Engllfli  gallon 
of  the  feeds  yield  about  tv/o  pounds  of  oil,  which  is  a 
great  proportion. 

Before  the  difturbances  in^  America,  the  planters  im- 
ported train  oil  for  lamps  and  other  purpofes  about  fu- 
gar  works.  It  is  now  found  that  the  caftor  oil  can  be 
procured  as  cheap  as  the  filh  oil  of  America  :  it  burns 
clearer,  and  has  not  any  offenfive  fmell.  This-  oil,  too, 
is  lit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  painter,  or  for  the  apo* 
thecary  in  ointments  and  plaftcrs.  As  a  medicine,  it 
purges  without  ftimulus,  and  is-  fo  mild  as  to  be  given 
to  infants  foon  after  biith,  to  purge  off  the  meconium. 
All  oils  are  noxious  to  infetls,  but  the  caftor  oil  kills 
and  expels  them.  It  is  generally  given  as  a  purge  after 
ufing  the  cabbage  bark  fome  days.  In  conftipation  and 
belly-ach  this  oil  is  ufed  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  It 
lits  well  on  the  ftomach,  allays  the  fpai'm,  and  brings 
about  a  plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  ei'pecially  if  at  the 
fame  time  fomentations,  or  the  warm  bath,  are  ufed. — 
Belly-ach  is  at  prefent  lefs  frequent  in  Jamaica  than  for- 
merly, owing  to  fevei-al  caufes.  The  inhabit-ants,  in 
general,  live  better,  and  diijik  better  li^wrs  5  but  the 


exceflive  drinking  of  new  rum  ftill  makes  it  frequent  Rldci 
amongft  foldiers,  failors,  and  the  lower  order  of  white  ' 
people.  It  has  been  known  to  happen  too  from  vifceral  ob- 
ftru(3;ions  after  intermittents,  or  marfh  fevers,  in  Jamaica. 

The  ricinus  American  us  grows  as  tall  as  a  little 
tree,  and  is  fo  beautiful  that  Millar  fays  it  deferves  a 
place  in  every  curious  garden,  and  he  planted  it  himfeii'^'^^^ 
at  Ghelfea.  It  expands  into  many  branches;  the- leaves 
are  fometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  tlie  fterh  as 
large  as  a  middle-fized  broom  ftaff ;  towards  the  top  of 
the  branch  it  has  a  clufter  of  flowers,  fomething  refeni- 
Wing  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  Jla- 
minous,  but  on  the  body  of  the  plant  grow  bunches  of 
rough  triangular  huflis,  each  containing  three  fpeckled 
feeds,  generally  fomewhat  lefs  than  horfe  beans  ;  the 
fliell  is  brittle,  and  contains- white  kernels  of  a  fweet, 
oily,  and  naufeous  tafte.  '  From  this  kernel  the  oil  is 
extracted,  and  if  the  medicine  fliould  become  officinal, 
the  feeds  may  be  imported  at  a  reafonable  rate,  as  the 
plant  grows -wild  and  in  great  plenty  in  all  the  Britifli  and 
•French  American  iflands.-  See  Oleum  Falm^  ChriiTt.  Of 
the  ricinus  communis  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  ;  aH 
of  them  fine  majeftic  plants,  annual,  or  at  moft  biennial, 
in  this' country  ;  but  in  their  native  foil  they  are  faid  to 
be  perennial  both  in  root  and  ftem.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  require  the 
fame  treatment  as  other  tender  exotic?. 

RICKETS,  in  medicine.    See  there,  n°34.7. 

RICOCHET,  m  gunnery,  is  when  gims,  howif" 
zers,  or  mortars,  are  loaded  with  fmall  charges,  and 
elevated  from  5  to  12  degrees,  fo  as  to  fire^over  the 
parapet,  and  the  fhot  or  fliell  rolls  along  the  oppofite  | 
rampart  :  it  is  called  ricochet-Jiringy  and  'the  batteries 
are  likewife  called  ricochet-batteries.  This  method  oi' 
firing  was  firft  invented  by  M.  Belidor,  and  firft  ufed  at 
the  fiege  of  Ath  in  1 697.  This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
mortars  was  firft  tried  in  1723  at  the  military  fchool  at 
Straftiourg,  and  with  fuccefs.  At  the  battle  of  Rof- 
bach,  in  1757,  the  king  pi  Piliffia  had  feveral  6-inch 
mortars  made  with  trunnions,  and  moanted  on  travel- 
ling-carriages, which  fired  obliquely  on  the  enemy'*-' 
lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  degree  15  minutes',  , 
which  did  great  execution  ;  for  the  fliells  rolling  along 
the  Hues,  with  burning  fuzes,  made  the  ftouteft  of  the 
enemy  not  wait  for  their  burfting, 

RtCOTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  ffliquofa  on- 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  • 
in  the  na*ura4unethod  ranking  under  the  39th  orders  , 
Si/iquofa.    The  filiqua  is  unilocular,  oblong,  and  com- 
preffed,  with  plain  valvules. 

RIDGE,  in  agriculture^  a  long  piece  of  lifing  lanid 
between  two  furrows.    See  Agriculture,  n^  ii  i. 

RIDGLING,  or  Ridcel,  among  farriers,-  &e. 
the  male  of  any  beaft  that  has  been  but  half-gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  fpe«. 
cies  of  writnig  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter. 

The  ridiculous,  however,  differs  from  the  rifib/e,  (fee 
Risible.)  A  rifible  obje<£l  produceth  an  emotion  of 
laughter  merely :  a  ridiculous-  objeft  is  improper  as 
well  as  rifibk  ;  and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which 
is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn. 

Burlefque,  though  a  gre^t  engine  of  ridicule,  is'not 
confined  to  that  fubjeft  ;  for  it  is  clearly  diftinguilh^ 
able  into  burlefqi.y;  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and 

burlef<iiie 
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*  BttVlefqoe  that  provokes  derifion  or  ridicule.  A  grave 
ftibjeft  in  which  there  \s  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rili- 
ble  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  Firgi/  Travejl'te,  and  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Secchia  Rfpita  ;  the  authors  laugh  iirft,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a 
burlefque  poeftl  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 

"/  and  trifftng  incident,  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence, 
'  and  contentious  fpirit  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  fubjeft,  by  dreffing 
it  in  the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affefting  to  confider  it  as  of 
the  utmoft  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compofition 
of  this  kind,  no  image  <profe{iedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
iind  quarter,  becaufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contrail ; 
and  accordingly  the  author  ihows  always  the  grave  face, 
and  never  once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effefts  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjeftj 
yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not 
to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  confulting  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively  and  readily  apprehended  :  a  {trained  eleva- 
tion, foaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleafanf  impreffion :  the  reader,  fatigued  with 
being  always  upon  the  ilretch,  is  foon  difgutted  ;  and, 
if  he  perfevere,  becomes  thoughtlefs  and  indifferent. — 
Further,  a  fiction  gives  no  pleafure  unlefs  it  be  paint- 
ed in  colours  fo  lively  as  to  produce  fome  perception  of 
reality  ;  which  never  can  be  done  efFedtually  where  the 
images  are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty..  For  thefe 
reafons,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batrarhprnuo- 
machia,  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Homer  :  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and  live- 
ly image  of  frogs  and  mice  afting  with  the  dignity  of 
the  higheft  of  our  fpecies  ;  nor  can  we  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  reality  of  fuch  an  aftion,  in  any  manner  fo 
iittinft  as  to  intereft  our  affeftloas-even  in.  the- llightell 
dpgree. 

The  Rape  of  the  Loch  is>of  a  charafter  clearly  diftin- 
g'uifhable-  from  thofe  now  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  proper- 
ly a  burlefque  performance,  but  what  may  rather  be 
termed  an  heroi-comical  poem  :  it  treats  a  gay  and  fami- 
liar fubjeft  with  pleafantry,  and  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  dignity  :  the  author  puts  not  on  a  mafli  like  Boileau, 
»or  profeifes  to  make  us  laugh  like  Taffoiu*.  The  Rape 
cf  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  fpecies  of  writing,  lefs  ftrained 
than  thofe  mcHtioned ;  and  is  pleafant  or  ludicrous 
without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim  ;, giving  way, 
however,  to  ridicule  where  it  arifes  naturally  trom  a 
paiticular  character,  fuch  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.  Addi- 

•  {en's  SpeSator  * ,  upon  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  is  ex- 
tremely gay  and  ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fubjeft  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

There  remains  to  fliow,  hy  exa:mples>  the  manner 
of  treating  lubjeits  fo  as  tb  give  them  a  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donne,  mals,  je  vous  prete  le 
bop  jour.  MoHere. 

Orleans,  I  know  hun  to  be  valiant. 
Gonflahle.  L  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  thun  you. 

Or  learn.  What's  he  ? 

Conjlabfe.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo-  -himfelf ;  and  he  faid, 
he  ear'd  not  "v^o  knew  it.  JienryW,  Shakff:ea9:e. 
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He  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own,  and  Ridicul* 
that  was  againfh  a  poft;  when  he  was  drunk.  Ibid.  — v""^ 

Miilamont.  Sententious  Mirabel !  prithee  don't  look 
with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face,  hke  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  «f  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftry-hangincr. 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  wholly  fet 
upon  what  the  guefts  fling  away,  and  confequently  is 
apt  to  fnarl  moft  when  there  are  the  fewtft  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

In  the  following  inftances,  the  ridicule  arifes  from 
abfurd  conceptions  in  the  pcrfons  introduced. 

Mafcorille.  Te  fouvient-il,  vicomte,  de  cette  de- 
mi-hme,  que  nous  erriportames  fur  les  enemis  au  fiep;e 
d'Afras? 

Jodelet.  Que  veux-tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  c'etoit 
bicn  une  lune  tout  entiere; 

Mol'tere,  les  Precleufes  Ridicules^  fc.  \  \, 

Slander.  I  canae  yonder  at  Eaton  ta  mairy  Mrs  Anne 
Page  ;  and  flie's  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong  — 
Slander.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I.  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl  :  if  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  wohkui's  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him..  Merry  V/ives  of  Windfor. 

Valentine.    Your  bleffing,^  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfon.  You've  had  it  already,  Sir :  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufaitd  pound  ; 
a  great  deal  of  money,  brother  Forefight- 

Forfight.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampfon,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it.  Love  for  Love^  adl  2.  fc.  7. 

Millament.  I  nanfeate  walking  ;  'tis  a  country  di- 
verfion  ;  I  lothe  the  coimtry,  and  every  thing  that  rc 
lates  to  it. 

Sir  Wilfull..  Indeed,  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do  ?  nay,  'tis  like  you  m.ay — - — here  are  choice  of 
pafliinies  here  ift  town,  as  plays  and  the  like  ;  that  muft 
be  confefs'd,  indeed. 

Millament.    Ah  I'etQurdie  !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wilfull.    Dear  heart,  that's  much  hah  !  that  ' 

you  fliould  hate  'em  both  !  hah !  'tis  hke  you  may  j 
there  are  forae  c-as't  reKfli  the  town,  and  others  can't 

away  with  the  country-^  'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefe,  Coufm.  Way  of  the  World,  aft  4.  fc.  4. 

Lord  Eroth.  I  afmre  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no- 
body ?s  jefts  but  my  awn,  or  a  lady's  :  I  aflure  vou.  Sir 
Paul. 

Brijh.  How  ?  how,  nay  Lead  ?  what,  afir  ont  my 
wit  ?  Let  me  pei-ifli,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthv 
to  be  laugh'd  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  G  foy,  don't  mifapprehend  me,  I  don't' 
fay  fo,.  for  T  often  fmile  at  your  conceptiona.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  ;  'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  expreflion  of  the  paf- 
fions  !  every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecially  to  lau^h 
at  the  jefl;  of  an  inferior  perfr^n,  or  when  any  body  elfe 
of  the  larne.  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one;  ridiculous! 
To  be  pleas'd  with  what  pleafes  the  crowdlNow,  when 
I. laugh.  I  always  laugh  alone.  . 

Dmlle  Dealer t  aft  1.  fc.  4., . 
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SRidicu'le.     So  fharp-fightcd  is  pride  in  blemifhes,  and  fo  will- 
'•""V*"-  ing  to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  with  the  very 
Ihghteft  improprieties  :  fuch  as  a  blunder  hy  a  foreigner 
in  fpeaking  our  language,  efpecially  if  the  blunder  can 
bear  a  fenfe  that  refleita  on  the  fpeaker  : 
^ickly.    The  young  man  is  an  honeft  man. 
Cuius.    What  (hall  de  honeil  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dcre  is  no  honeft  man  dat  fhall  come  in  my  clofet 

Merry  IVives  of  Wind/or. 

Love  fpeeches  are  finely  ridicukd  in  the  following 
jaflage. 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 

As  chains  of  deftiny,  I'll  maintain  j 

True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke. 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ; 

And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent, 

Now  in  clofe  hugger-mugger  pent, 

And  fhine  upon  me  but  benignly. 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney, 

The  Am  and  day  fliall  fooner  part 

Than  love,  or  you,  fhake  off  my  heart ; 

The  fun,  that  lhall  no  more  difpenfe 

His  own,  but  your  bright  influence  : 

I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 

With  true  love-knots  and  flouriflies  ; 

That  iliall  infufe  eternal  fpring. 

And  everlalling  fiouriihing  : 

Drink  every  letter  on't  in  ftum, 

And  make  it  brilk  champaign  become. 

Where'er  you  tread,  your  foot  ftiall  fet 

The  primrofe  and  the  violet ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders. 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  \ 

Nature  her  charter  fliall  renew 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  j 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  Ikall  ft:ill  furvive, 

New-worlds  and  natures  to  out-live  ; 

And,  like  to  herald's  moons,  remain 

All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  I. 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  fel- 
dom  united  with  a  tafte  for  delicate  and  refined  beaa- 
ties,  are  quick-fighted  in  Improprieties  ;  and  thefe  they 
eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to  gratify  their  favourite  propen- 
fity.  Peifons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri- 
dicule is  improper  for  grave  fubjefts.  Subjefts  really 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  ;  but  then  it  is 
•urged  againft  them,  that,  when  called  in  quefl;ion  whe- 
ther a  certain  fubjeft  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  controverfy.  Hence  a 
celebrated  queflion,  Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a 
tefl:  of  truth  ? 

On  one  fide,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  objedls  of  ridi- 
cule are  falfehood,  incongruity,  impropriety,  or  turpi- 
tude of  certain  kinds  :  but  as  the  objeft  of  every  exci- 
ted paflion  muft  be  examined  by  reafon,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper ;  fo  ridi- 
cule muft,  apparently  at  leatt,  eftablifli  the  truth  of  the 
improprieties  defigned  to  excite  the  paflion  of  contempt. 
Hence  it  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  argument  and  reafon, 
•when  its  impreflions  on  the  imagination  are  confiftent 
with  the  nature  of  things;  but  when  it  ftrikes  the  fancy 


and  affe&ions  witK  fiftltioua  images,  it  becomes  the  in-  Ridin 
itrument  of  deceit.    But  however  ridicule  may  imprefs  — ""vr 
the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falfehood  in  the  ima- 
gination, yet  fl;iU  reafon  remains  the  fupreme  judge  ; 
and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  tell  or  touch- 
jlone  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is 
not  a  fubjedt  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  ;  (fee 
and  com.pare  the  articles  Risible  and  Gongrui- 
TY.  Stating  tlie  queftion,  then,  in  more  accurate 
terms,  Whether  the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  pro- 
per teft  for  diftinguifliing  ridiculous  objefts  from  what 
are  not  fo  ?  they  proceed  thua :  No  perfon  doubts  that 
our  fenfe  of  beauty  is  the  true  teft  of  what  is  beautiful; 
and  our  fenfe  of  grandeur,  of  what  is  great  or  fubllme. 
Is  it  more  doubtful  whether  our  fenfe  of  ridicule  be 
the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridiculous  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
true  teft,  but  indeed  the  only  teft  ;  for  this  fubjeft 
comes  not,  more  than  beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the 
province  of  reafon.  If  any  fubjeft,  by  the  influence 
©f  fafliion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  vene-' 
ration  to  which  naturally  it  is  not  entitled,  what  are 
the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the  artificial  colouring, 
and  difplaying  the  fubjeft  in  its  true  light  ?  A  man 
of  true  tafte  fees  the  fubjeft  without  difguife  ;  but  if 
he  hefitate,  let  him  apply  the  teft  of  ridicule,  which 
feparates  it  from  its  artificial  connexions,  and  expofes 
it  naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties. — But  it  is  ur- 
ged, that  the  graveft  and  moft  ferious  matters  may  be 
fet  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hardly  fo;  for  where  an  ob- 
ject is  neither  rifible  nor  improper,  It  lies  not  open  iu 
any  quarter  to  an  attack  from  ridicule. 

RIDING,  in  general,  fignifies  the  being  carried 
along  on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horfeback.    See  Horsemanship. 

Riding,  in  medicine.  During  this  exercife  all  tbe 
vifcera  are  ftiaken,  and  prefled  againft  each  other ;  at 
the  fame  time  the  pure  air  acls  with  a  greater  force  on 
the  hmgs.  Weakly  perfons,  or  thofe  whofe  ftoraachs 
are  infirm,  ftiould,  however,  be  cautious  of  riding  be- 
fore their  meals  are  fomewhat  digefted. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  ftate  of  a  fliip's  being 
retained  in  a  particular  ftation,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
cables  with  their  anchors,  which  are  for  this  purpofe 
funk  into  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  &c.  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  the  veflel  from  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  or  current. — A  rope  is  fald  to  ride^  when  one 
of  the  turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capftern 
or  windlafs  lies  over  another,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  ope- 
ration of  heaving. 

Riding  /Ithwart,  the  pofition  of  a  fhip  which  lies 
acrofs  the  direiilion  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when  the 
former  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  current  of  the  latter. 

RiDiNO  between  the  Wind  and  Tide,  the  fituatlon  of 
a  veflel  at  anchor,  when  the  wind  and  tide  aft  upon 
her  in  direft  oppofition,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy 
the  effort  of  each  other  upon  her  hull ;  fo  that  flic  is 
in  a  manner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force, 
and  rides  without  the  leaft  ftrain  on  her  cables.  When 
a  fliip  does  not  labour  heavdly,  or  feel  a  great  ftrain 
when  anchored  in  an  open  road  or  bay,  ftie  is  fald  to 
ride  eafy.  Gn  the  contrary,  when  flie  pitches  violently 
into  the  fea,  fo  as  to  ftrain  her  cables,  mafts,  or  hull, 
it  is  called  riding  6ard,  and  the  veffel  is  termed  a  bad 

roader. 


RIB  f 

roadsr.  A  fKip  Is  rarely  fald  to  ride  when  flie  is  fatten- 
ed at  both  the  ends,  as  in  a  harbour  or  river,  that  fitua- 
tion  being  comprehended  in  the  article  Mooring.  ^ 

Riding,  a  diftiift  vlfited  by  an  ofBcer. — Yorkfhire  is 
divided  into  three  ridings,  viz.  the  eaft,  wett,  and  north 
ridings.  In  all  indiftments  in  that  county,  both  the 
town  and  riding  muft  be  expreffed. 

Riding,  as  conne£led  with  gardening,  and  fufcep- 
tible  of  embelli{hment.    See  Gardening. 

A  riding,  though  in  extent  differing  fo  widely  from 
rervathns  ^  gj^^^^jj^  y^t  agrees  with  it  in  many  particulars  :  for, 
^.j'JZ"  exclufive  of  tliat  community  of  charafter  which  refults 
27',"&c.from  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both  deftined 
to  pleafure,  a  clofer  relation  arifes  from  the  property 
of  a  riding,  to  extend  the  idea  of  a  feat^  and  appropriate 
a  whole  country  to  the  manfion  ;  for  which  purpofe  it 
I  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  common  roads,  and  the  marks 
•or»-  of  diftinftion  muft  be  borrowed  from  a  garden.  Thofe 
which  a  farm  or  a  park  can  fupply  are  faint  and  few ; 
but  whenever  circumftances  belonging  to  a  garden  oc- 
cur, they  are  immediately  received  as  evidence  of  the 
domain.  The  fpecles  of  the  trees  will  often  be  deci- 
fivc  :  plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  fides 
of  the  way,  or  in  clumps  or  woods  in  the  view,  denote 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  feat :  even  limes  and  horfe-chef- 
nuts  are  not  indifferent ;  for  they  have  always  been  fre- 
quent in  improvements,  and  rare  in  the  ordinary  fcenes 
of  cultivated  nature.  If  the  riding  be  carried  through 
a  wood,  the  ftirubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their 
fragrance  have  been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  In- 
to gardens,  fuch  as  the  fweet-briar,  .the  viburnum,  the 
euonymus,  and  the  wood-bine,  (hould  be  encouraged 
in  the  underwood ;  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  feveral 
which  are  ftill  peculiar  to  ihrubberies,  but  which  might 
eafily  be  transferred  to  the  wildeft  coverts,  and  would 
requite  no  further  care. 

Where  the  fpecies  are  not,  the  difpofition  may  be 
particular,  and  any  appearance  of  defign  is  a  mark  of 
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which  may  be  very  acceptable  in  a  riding  :  a  green  lane  Ruiinfr, 
is  always  delightful;  apaffage  winding  between  thickets  — -V"-"" 
of  brambles  and  briars,  fometimes  with  fometimes  with- 
out a  little  fpring-wood  rifing  amongft  them,  or  a  cut 
In  a  continued  fweep  through  the  furze  of  a  down  or 
the  fern  of  a  heath,  is  generally  pleafant.  Nor  will 
the  charadier  be  abfolutely  loft  in  the  interruption,  it 
will  foon  be  refumed,  and  never  forgotten ;  when  it 
has  been  once  ftrongly  Impreffed,  very  flight  means 
will  preferve  the  idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  way 
when  the  way  is  all  naturally  pleafant,  but  efpecially 
if  it  be  a  communication  between  feveral  fpots,  which 
in  charafter  are  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  country  : 
A  fine  open  grove  is  unufual,  except  In  a  park  or  a 
garden  ;  it  has  an  elegance  in  the  difpofition  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  accident,  and  it  feems  to  re- 
quire a  degree  of  prefervation  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
hufbandry.  A  neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a  fteep  which 
commands  a  profpeft,  alone  diftinguifhes  that  from 
other  points  of  view.  A  building  Is  ftill  more  ftrongly 
charafteriftic :  it  may  be  only  ornamental,  or  it  may- 
be accommodated  to  the  reception  of  company ;  for 
though  a  place  to  alight  at  interrupts  the  range  of  a 
riding,  yet,  as  the  objeft  of  an  airing,  it  may  often 
be  acceptable.  A  fmall  fpot  which  may  be  kept  by 
the  labour  of  one  man,  Inclofed  from  the  fields,  and 
converted  into  a  ftirubbery  or  any  other  fcene  of  a  gar- 
den, will  fometimes  be  a  pleafing  end  to  a  fliort  excur- 
fion  from  home  :  nothing  fo  effeftually  extends  the  idea 
of  a  feat  to  a  diftance  ;  and  not  being  conftantly  vlfited, 
it  will  always  retain  the  charms  of  novelty  and  variety.  ^ 

When  a  riding  Is  carried  along  a  high  road,  a  kind  of  a  vil*. 
of  property  may  In  appearance  be  claimed  even  there,  lage. 
by  planting  on  both  fides  trees  equldiftant  from  each 
other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach  ;  regularity 
intimates  tiie  neighbourhood  of  a  manfion.    A  village 
therefore  feems  to  be  within  the  domain,  If  any  of  the 


improvement.  A  few  trees  ftanding  out  from  a  hedge- 
row, raife  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  rufticity : 
and  ftill  more  may  be  done  by  clumps  in  a  field ;  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  clofc  lane  may  be  deco- 
rated with  plantations  in  all  the  little  vacant  fpaces  : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  fpot  (whether 
it  be  a  wood,  a  field,  or  a  lane),  if  properly  felefted, 
and  thofe  only  left  which  are  elegant,  w:ill  have  an  ef- 
fcA  :  though  every  beauty  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
in  nature,  yet  many  of  them  are  feldom  feen  together, 
and  never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are 
fymptoms  of  defign. 

Another  fymptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  of 
the  riding  be  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or 
a  wood,  fome  diftinguifhing  circumftance  be  provided 
for  every  bend  ;  or  when,  carried  ever  an  open  expo- 
fure,  it  winds  to  feveral  points  of  view  ;  if  this  be  the 
conduft  thronghout,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amufe 
the  length  of  the  way :  variety  of  ground  is  alfo  a 
charafteriftic  of  a  riding,  when  it  feems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  choice  ;  and  pleafure  being  the  purfuit, 
the  changes  of  the  fcene  both  compenfate  and  account 
for  the  circuity. 

But  apart  undiftingulflied  from  a  common  road,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contraft 
alone  be  fometimes  agreeable  ;  and  there  are  beauties 
frequent  ia  the  high-way,  and  almoft  peculiar  to  it, 


inlets  to  It  are  avenues  :  other  formal  plantations  about 
it,  and  ftill  more  tnS'ial  circumftances,  when  they  are 
evidently  ornamental,  fometimes  produce  and  always 
corroborate  fuch  an  effeft ;  but  even  without  raifing 
this  Idea,  if  the  village  be  remarkable  for  Its  beauty, 
or  only  for  its  fingularity,  a  paffage  through  it  may  be 
an  agreeable  incident  ia  a  riding. 

The  fame  ground  which  in  the  fields  Is  no  more  than 
rough,  often  feems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  the  fite  of 
a  village  ;  the  buildings  and  other  circumftances  mark 
and  aggravate  tlie  irregularity.  To  ftrengthen  this 
appearance,  one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  fteep,  and  fome  winding  fteps  of  unhewn  ftone  lead 
up  to  the  door ;  another  In  a  hollow,  with  all  its  little 
appurtenances  hanging  above  it^  The  pofition  of  a  few 
trees  will  fometimes  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ;  a  foot- 
bridge here  and  there  for  a  communication  between  the 
fides  of  a  narrow  dip,  will  add  to  the  charafter  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conduced  fo  as  great- 
ly to  Improve  it. 

A  village  which  has  not  thefe  advantages  of  ground, 
may,  however,  be  beautiful ;  it  is  diftlnguiftied  by  its 
elegance,  when  the  larger  intervals  between  the  houfes 
are  filled  with  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in- 
troduced upon  other  occafions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  be,  made  a  piAurefque  objedl.  Even 
the  cottages  may  be  neat  and  fometimes  grouped 
6-  wilk. 
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'^■Riding;,  .u'lih  tliickets.  If  the  place  be  v/atcred  by  a  ftreatn, 
""""V*"^  the  croffings  may  be  in  a  variety  of  pleafing  defigns ; 

and  if  a  fpring  rife,  or  only  a  well  for  common  ufe  be 
funk  by  the  fide  of  the  way,  a  little  covering  over  it 
may  be  contrived  which  (ball  at  the  fame  time  be  fimple 
and  pretty. 

There  are  few  villages  which  may  not  eafily  be  ren- 
dered agreeable.  A  frtiall  alteration  in  a  hoiife  will 
Sometimes  occafion  a  great  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance. By  the  help  of  a  few  trifling  plantations,  the 
ebjefts  which  have  a  good  effeft  may  be  fliown  to  ad- 
'»vantage,  thofe  which  have  not  may  be  concealed,  and 
fuch  as  are  fimilar  be  difguifed.  And  any  form  which 
offends  the  eye,  whether  of  ground,  of  trees,  or  of 
buildings,  may  fbrnetimes  be  broken  by  the  flighteft 
circumftances,  by  tai  advanced  paling,  dr  only  by  a 
bench.  Variety  arid  beauty,  in  fuch  a  fubjeiSt,  are  ra- 
ther the  'effedls  of  attention  than  expence. 

But  if  the  "  paflage  through  the  vilkge  cannot  be 
pleafailt  }  if  the  biiilditlgs  are  all  alike,  ot  ftand  in  un- 
defigned  f(  r  meaning  rows  and  zimilar  fituations  ;  if  the  place  fur- 
objcfts  in  a  nJfhes  no  opportunities  to  contrail  the  fofms  of  dwell- 
*  ings  with  thofe  of  out-houfes  ;  to  introduce  trees  and 

thickets  ;  to  interpofe  fields  and  meadows;  to  mix  farms 
with  cottages ;  and  to  place  the  feveral  objefts  in  dif- 
ferent pofitions :  yet  on  the  outfide  even  of  fuch  a  vil- 
lage there  certainly  is  room  for  wood ;  and  by  that 
alone  the  whole  may  be  grouped  into  a  mafs,  which 
ihall  be  agreeable  when  flcirted  by  a  riding  ;  atid  Itill 
more  fo  when  feen  from  a  dlilance.  The  feparate  farms 
in  the  fields,  alfo,  by  planting  fome  trees  about  them, 
or  perhaps  only  by  managing  thofe  already  on  the  fpot, 
may  be  made  very  interelHng  objefts ;  or  if  a  new  one 
is  to  be  built,  beauty  may  "be  confulted  in  the  form  of 
the  houfe,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  appurtenances. 
Sometimes  a  charafter  not  their  own,  as  the  femblance 
of  a  caftle  or  an  abbey,  may  be  given  to  them  ;  they 
■will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  donfideration,  which 
they  cannot  otherwife  be  entitled  to :  and  objefts  to 
improve  the  views  are  fo  important  to  a  riding,  that 
buildings  muft  fometimes  be  erefted  for  that  purpofe 
only :  bilt  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  by  an  aftual  effect 
adorn  or  dignify  the  fcene ;  not  thofe  Iktle  flight  de- 
ceptions which  are  too  well  known  to  fucceed,  and 
have  no  merit  if  they  fail :  for  though  a  fallacy  fome- 
times contributes  to  fupport  a  character,  or  fuggefts 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itfelf  it  may  be  no  im* 
provemcnt  of  a  fcene  ;  and  a  bit  of  turret,  the  tip  of 
a  fpire,  and  the  other  ordinary  fubjefts  of  thefe  fri- 
volous attempts,  are  fo  infigniftcant  as  objefts,  that 
whether  they  are  real  or  fiftitious  is  almoft  a  matter  of 
^  indifference. 
Of  a  garden  The  fame  means  by  which  the  profpedls  from  a 
ftmilar  in  riding  are  improved,  may  be  applied  to  thofe  from 
charatfter  ^  garden  ;  though  they  are  not  elfentlal  to  its  charac- 
to  a  riding.  ^^^^  they  are  important  to  its  beauty;  and  wherever 
they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  com- 
mands them,  determines  whether  they  (hall  be  feen 
from  a  nding  or  a  garden.  If  they  belong  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  afl'umes  in  fome  d«gree  the  predominant  pro- 
perties of  the  form^er,  and  the  two  chai^fters  approach 


very  near  to  each  other :  but  flill  each  has  its  peco-  Rldih*. 
liarities.  Progrefs  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  a  riding  ; 
and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a  princi- 
pal confideration  :  but  particular  fpots  are  more  attend- 
ed to  in  a  garden;  and  to  them  the  communications 
ought  to  be  fubordinate ;  their  diretlion  muft  be  ge- 
nerally accommodated,  their  beauties  fometimes  facri* 
ficed  to  the  fituation  and  the  charafter  of  the  fcenes 
they  lead  to  ;  an  advantageous  approach  to  thefe  muft 
be  preferred  to  an  agreeable  line  for  the  walk  ;  and  the 
drcumttances  which  might  otherwife  become  it  are  mif- 
placed,  if  they  anticipate  the  openings :  it  fliould  fome- 
times be  contrafted  to  them ;  be  retired  and  dark  if 
they  are  fplendid  or  gay,  and  fimple  if  they  are  richly 
adorned.  At  other  times  it  may  burft  unexpeftedly 
out  upon  them  ;  not  on  account  of  the  furprife,  whiclt 
dan  have  its  eflfeft  only  once  ;  but  the  impreflions  art 
ftronger  by  being  fudden  ;  and  the  contrail  is  enforced 
by  the  cjulcknefs  of  the  tranfitidn. 

In  a  riding,  the  fcenes  are  only  the  amufements  of 
the  way,  through  which  it  proceeds  without  ftopping  : 
in  a  garden  they  arc  principal ;  and  the  fubordinatioil 
of  the  walk  raifes  their  importance.  Every  art,  therc'^ 
fore,  fhould  be  exerted  to  make  them  feem  parts  of  the 
place.  Diftant  profpefts  cannot  be  fo  ;  and  the  alie- 
nation does  not  offend'  us  ;  we  are  familiarized  to  it ; 
the  extent  forbids  every  thought  of  a  clofer  connection ; 
and  if  a  continuation  be  preferved  between-'them  and 
the  points  which  command  them,  we  are  fatisfied.  But 
home-vieivs  fugged  other  ideas;  they  appear  to  be  with- 
in our  reach  :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  profpefl, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  fpots  are  delightful ;  but 
we  wifh  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  -  and  to  enjoy  them. 
Every  apparent  impediment  to  that"  gratification  is  a 
difappointment ;  and  when  the  fcenes  begin  beyond  the 
opening,  the  confequence  of  the  place  is  lowered  ;  no- 
thing within  it  engages  our  notice  ;  it  is  an  exhibi- 
tion only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  which  does  not 
belong  to  it  ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a  ri- 
ding, which  is  but  a  paffage,  is  very  difadvantageous 
to  fuch  a  refidencie  as  a  garden.  To  obviate  fuch  an 
idea,  the  points  of  view  fhould  be  made  important ; 
the  objefts  within  be  appendages  to  thofe  without ;  the 
reparations  be  removed  or  concealed  ;  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  fpots  which  are 
contiguous  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place 
is  then  carried  bcyo'nd  the  fcenes  vi^hlch  are  thus  ap* 
propriated  to  It ;  and  the  wide  circuit  in  which  they  lie, 
and  the  different  pofitions  in  which  they  may  be  fhown, 
afford  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  is 
any  garden,  the  fcenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in- 
clofure.  ^ 

Persfield  (a)  is  not  a  large  place;  the  park  con^  Defcripti 
tains  about  300  acres;  and  the  houfe  flands  in  the  midftof  t'ersfi 
of  it.  On  the  fide  of  the  approach,  the  Inequalities  of 
the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations  pretty  ;  but 
nothing  there  is  great.  On  the  other  fide,  a  beautiful 
lawn  falls  precipitately  every  way  into  a  deep  vale  which 
flielves  clown  the  middle  ;  the  declivities  are  diverfified 
with  clumps  and  with  groves  ;  and  a  number  of  large 
trees  Itraggle  along  the  bottom.    This  lawn  is  encom>- 
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(a)  The  feat  of  Mr  Merrls,  n^ar  Chepftowe,  in  Monmouthihire^ 
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P.k!ing.  pafTed  wltli  wood  ;  anJ  through  the  wood  are  walks, 
which  open  beyond  it  upon  thofe  romantic  fcenes  which 
furround  the  park,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  Pers- 
field.  The  Wye  inns  immediately  below  the  wood  : 
the  river  is  of  a  dii  ty  colour  ;  but  the  fhapc  of  its 
courfe  is  very  various,  winding  firft  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-fliioe,  then  proceeding  in  a  large  fweep  to  the 
town  of  Chepftowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The 
banks  are  high  hills ;  in  difft;rent  places  deep,  bulging 
out,  or  hollow  on  the  fides ;  founded,  flattened,  or 
irregular  at  top  ;  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken 
by  rocks.  They  are  fametimes  fecn  in  front  ;  fome- 
times  in  perfpeftive  ;  falling  back  for  the  paflagfe,  or 
clofmg  behind  the  bend  of  the  river  ;  appearing  to 
meet,  rifing  above,  or  (hooting  out  beyond  one  ano- 
ther. The  wood  which  inclofes  the  lawn  crowns  an 
cxtenfive  range  of  thefe  hills,  which  overlook  all  thofe 
on  the  oppofite  (hore,  with  the  country  which  appears 
above  or  between  them  ;  and  winding  themfelves  as  the 
river  winds,  their  fides,  all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  al- 
ternately exhibited  ;  and  the  point  of  view  in  one  fpot 
becomes  an  objeA  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  the  principal  feature  Is  a  continued 
rock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicular,  high, 
and  placed- upon  a  height.  To  fefemblc  luins  is  com- 
mon to  rocks :  but  no  ruin  of  aay  lingle  ftrudliire  was 
tver  equal  to  this  enormous  pile  ;  it  feems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city  ;  and  other  fmaller  heaps  fcattered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  former  ex- 
tent, and  ftrengthen  the  fimilitude.  It  ftretches  along 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  forelt  of  Dean  ;  the 
face  of  it  is  compofed  of  imm.enfe  blocks  of  Itone,  but 
not  rugged;  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not 
craggy ;  and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered 
with  thicket,  flopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in 
one  -part  is  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of 
a  different  hue,  and  in  a  different  direftion.  From 
the  grotto  it  feems  to  rife  immediately  over  a  thick 
wood,  which  extends  down  a  hill  below  the  point  of 
view,  acrofs  the  valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows, 
and  up  the  oppofite  banks,  higles  the  river,  and  con- 
tinues without  interruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock-: 
from  ^.mother  feat  it  is  feen  by  itfelf  without  even  its 
bafe  ;  it  faces  another,  with  all  its  appendages  about 
it ;  and  fometlmes  the  fight  of  it  is  partially  intercepted 
by  trees,  beyond  which,  at  a  dillancc,  its  long  line  con- 
tinues on  through  all  the  openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  «bje£t  is  the  caftJc  of  Cheprtowe, 
a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent;  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  fo  immediately  rivetted  in- 
to it,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  down  to 
the  river  feems  but  one  precipice  :  the  fame  ivy  which 
overfpreads  the  face  of  the  one,  twines  and  clufters 
amoiig'the  fragments  of  the  other  ;  many  towers,  much 
of  the  walls,  and  large  remains  of  the  chapel,  are 
ftanding.  Clofe  to  it  is  a  moft  romantic  wooden  bridge, 
very  "hiicient,  very  grotefque,  at  an  extraordinary  height 
above  the  river,  and  teeming  to  abut  ai^ainft  tlie  ruins 
at  one  end,  and  fome  rocky  hills  at  the  other.  The 
caille  is  fo  near  to  the '  alcove  at  Persfield,  that  little 
circumftances  in  it  may  be  difcerncd  ;  from  other  fpots 
more  dilbnt,  even  from  the  lawn,  and  from  a  Ihrubbery 
on  the  fide  of  the  lawn,  it  is  diftin£lly  vifible, 'and  al- 
ways beautiful,  whether  it  is  feen  alone,  or  with  the 
bridge,  with  the  town,  with  more  or  with  lefs  of 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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the  rich  meadows  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the    Ri<3i  'g- 
Wye,  to  its  juntlion  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn.  v~~ 
A  long  fweep  of  that  river  alfo,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the 
fine  rifing  country  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  GIou- 
cefter,  generally  terminate  the  profpedl. 

Moft  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks ; 
fome  are  interniixcd  with  hanging  woods,  ar^d  either 
advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  within  them,  and 
are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  feparated  by  trees.  In 
the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  long  fucceffion  of  them  is  fre- 
quently  feen  in  perfpeftive,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  other 
parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth  ;  and  fome-  . 
times  they  ftand  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  ;  at 
other  times  down  as  low  as  the  river  ;  they  are  home- 
objefts  in  one  fpot,  and  appear  only  in  the  back-ground 
of  another.  ' 

The  woods  cencur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 
fcenes  of  Persfield  romantic  :  the  place  everywhere 
abouncls  with  them;  they  cover  the  tops  of  the  hills-; 
they  hang  on  the  fteeps  ;  or  they  lill  the  depths  of  the 
valleys.    In  one  place  they  front,  in  another  they  rife 
above,  in  another  they  fink  below  the  point  of  view  ^ 
they  are  feen  fometlmes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  and 
darkening  as  they  recede  ;  and  fometlmes  an  opening 
between  two  is  clofed  by  a  third  at  a  diftance  beyond 
them.    A  point,  called  the  Lover's  Leap,  commands  a 
continued  furface  of  the  thickeft  foliage,  which  over- 
fpreads a  vaft  hollow  immediately  underneath.  BelovV 
the  Chinefe  feat  the  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  ftiape  of 
a  horfe-flioe  :  it  is  on  one  fide  inclofed  by  a  femicircular 
hanging  wood  ;  the  direft  fteeps  of  a  table-hill  fhut  it 
in  on  the  other  ;  and  the  great  rock  fills  the  interval  be- 
tween them  :  in  the  midft  of  this  rude  fcenc  lies  the  pe- 
ninfiila  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  leaft  in  length, 
and  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation  :  liear  the  ifthmus 
the  ground  rifes  confiderably,  and  thence  defccnds  in  a 
broken  furface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water's  edge  at 
the  other  extremity.    The  whole  is  divided  into  corn- 
fields and  paftures  ;  they  are  feparated  by  hedge- rows, 
coppices,  and  thickets  ;  open  clumpg  and  fingle  trees 
ftand  out  in   the  meadows  ;  and  houfes  and  other 
buildings,  which  belong  to  the  farms,  are  fcattered 
amongft  them  :  nature  fo  cultivated,  furrounded  by 
nature  fo  wild,  compofe  a  moft  lovely  landfcape  toge- 
ther. 

The  communications  between  thefe  feveral  points 
are  generally  by  clofe  walks  ;  but  the  covert  ends  near 
the  Chinefe  feat ;  and  a  path  is  afterwards  condufted 
through  the  upper  park  to  a  ruftic  temple,  which  over- 
looks on  one  fide  fome  of  the  romantic  views  which 
have  been  defcribed,  and  on  the  other  the  cidtivated 
hills  and  valleys  of  MonmOuthfhire.  To  the  rudJ  and 
magnificent  fcenes  of  nature  now  fucceeds  a  pleaiant, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  country,  divided  into  inclofures, 
not  covered  with  woods,  nor  broken  by  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, but  only  varied  by  eafy  fwells  and  gentle  de> 
clivities.  Yet  the  profpeft  is  not  tame:  the. hills  in  it 
are  high  ;  and  it  is  bounded  by  a  vaft  fweep  of  the  Se- 
vern, which  is  here  vifible  for  many  miles  together,  and 
receives  in  its  courfe  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  temple  a  road  leads  to  the  Windcliff,  an 
eminence  much  above  the  reft,  and  commanding  the 
v/hole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  J  the  peninfula  lies  juft  below;  the  deep  bofom  of 
H  h  ths 
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RldJey.  tht  ferruclrcular  hanging  wood  is  full  in  figlit ;  over 
— >r~~"  part  of  it  the  great  rock  appears  ;  all  its  bafe,  all  its 
accompaniments,  are  feen  ;  the  country  immediately 
beyond  it  is  full  of  lovely  hillocks  ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Gloucefter 
rife  in  the  horizon.  The  Severn  feems  to  be,  as  it 
really  is,  above  Chepftowe,  three  or  four  miles  wide; 
below  the  town  it  fpreads  almoft  to  a  fca  ;  the  county 
of  Monmouth  is  there  the  hither  fliore,  and  between 
its  beautiful. hills  appear  at  a  great  diftance  the  moun- 
tains of  Brecknock  and  Glamorganfhire.  In  extent, 
in  variety,  and  grandeur,  few  profpe^s  are  equal  to 
this.  It  comprehends  all  the  noble  fcenes  of  Persfield, 
encompafled  by  fome  of  the  finell  country  in  Britain, 
See  Gardening. 

RIDLEY  (Nicholas),  bifhop  of  London,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  Reformation,  was  defcended  of  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century,  at  Wilm'ontfwick  in  Northumberland.  From 
the  grammar-fchool  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  he  was 
fent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  15  18, 
where  he  was  .fupported  by  his  uncle  Dr  Robert  Rid- 
ley,  fellow  of  .Queen's  college.    In  15/2  he  took  his 
iirft  degree  in  arts ;  two  years  after,  was  elected  fel- 
low ;  andj  in  1925,  he  commenced  mafter  of  arts. 
In  1527,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  fent  by  his 
imcle,  for  further  improvement,  to  the  Sorbonne  at 
Paris  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued 
abroad  till  the  year  1529.    On  his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  v/as  chofen  under-treafurer  of  the  univerfity  ; 
and,  in  1533,  was  elefted  fen jor  prodor.   He  afterwards 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  chofen  chap- 
Iain  of  the  univerfity,  orator,  and  magifter  glome/ia. 
At  this  time  he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  and 
difputant.    He  loft  his  kind  uncle  in  1536;  but  was 
foon  after  patronifed  by  Dr  Cranmer,  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  who  made  him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and 
prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  Eaft  Kent ; 
where,  we  are  told,  he  preached  the  doftrine  of  the 
Reformation.     In  154^^,  having  commenced  doftor 
of  divinity,  he  was  made  king's  chaplain  ;  and,  in  the 
fame  year,  was  eletled  mafter  of  his  college  in  Cam- 
biidge.    Soon  after,  Ridley  was  coUaced  to  a  prebend 
'  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  aceufed  in  the  bifhop's  court,  at  the  infti- 
gatlon  of  bifhop  Gardiner,  of  preaching  againft  the 
doArine  of  the  Six  Articles.    The  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.    In  1545, 
lie  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter  abbey ;  in 
1 547  was  prefented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke-hall, 
to  the  living  of  Soham,  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter. 
In  1550  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London  ;  in 
which  year  he  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  exa- 
mining bifhop  Gardiner,  and  concurred  in  his  depri- 
^  vation.    In  the  year  1552,  our  prelate  returning  from 
Cambridge,  unfortunately  for  himfelf,  paid  a  vifit  to 
the  Princefs,  afterwards  Queen   Mary ;  to  whom, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  reformation,  he  expreffed 
himfelf  with  too  much  freedom  ;  for  flie  was  fcarce- 
ly  feated  on  the  throne  when  Ridley  was  doomed  a 
\i&lm  to  her  revenge.    With  Cranmer  and  Latimer  he 
was  burnt  ahve  at  Oxford,  on  the  1 6th  of  Odlober 
1555.    He  wrote,  i.  A  treatife  concerning  images  in 
churches.    2,  Brief  declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


3.  Certain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences  betv/eeiT 
bifhop  Ridley  and  Mr  Hugh  Latimer,  during  their 
imprifonmeut.    4.  A  comparifon  between  the  comfort- 
able doftrine  of  the  Gofpel  and  the  traditions  of  the.  " 
Popifli  religion  ;  and  other  works- 

RIFLE,  in  gunnery.    See  Gunnery,  n°  36,  «t 

RIGA,  a  large,  ftrong,  populous,  and  rich  towrx 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is 
a  large  trading  place,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  for- 
trefs  ;  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  flcins,  leather,  and 
naval  ftores.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1710, 
after  they  had  blocked  It  up  a  long  while,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  were  afflifted  with  the  plague.  The 
caftle  is  fquare,  and  defended  by  four  towers  and  fix 
baftions ;  befides  which,  it  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The 
Proteftants  have  ftill  a  handfome  college  here.  It  i& 
feated  on  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Dwina.  E.  Long» 
24.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  o. 

RIGADOON,  a  gay  and  brlflc  dance,  borrowed 
originally  from  Provence  in  France,  and  performed  ,  in 
figure  by  a  man  and  woman. 

RIGGING  of  a  Ship,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  employed  to  fupport  the  mafts,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  fails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  dIfpoGtion  of 
the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  ufed  to  fufiain  the 
mafts,  remain  ufually  in  a  fixed  pofition,  and  are  call- 
ed /landing  ri^^'mg ;  fuch  are  the  fhrouds,  ftays,  and 
back-flays.  The  latter,  whofe  office  is  to  manage  the 
fails,  by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pul- 
leys, fituated  in  different  places  of  the  mafts,  yards, 
fhrouds,  &c.  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of 
running  rigging ;  fuch  are  the  braces,  flieets,  ha.liards> 
clue-lines,  brails,  Sec. 

In  rigging  a  raaft,  the  firft  thing  ufually  fixed  upon 
its  h^^ad  is  a  circular  wreath  or  rope,  called  the  gromety 
or  collar^  which  is  firmly  beat  down  upon  the  top  of 
the  hounds.  The  Intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  fhrouds 
from  being  fretted  or  worn  by  the  treftle-trees,  or 
fhoulders  of  the  maft  ;  after  this  are  laid  on  the  two 
pendants,  from  whofe  lower  ends  the  main  or  fore 
tackles  are  fufpended  ;  and  next,  the  flirouds  of  the 
ftarboard  and  larboard  fide,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The 
whole  is  covered  by  the  ftays,  which  are  the  large  ft 
ropes  of  the  rigging. — When  a  yard  Is  to  be  rigged, 
a  gromet  is  alfo  driven  firft  on  each  of  its  extremities 
next  to  this  are  fitted  on  the  horfes,  the  braces,  and 
laftly  the  lifts  or  top-fail  fheet-blocks. 

The  principal  objeAs  to  be  confidered  in  rigging  a 
fhip,  appear  to  be  ftrength,  convenience,  and  fimpli- 
city  :  or,  the  properties  of  affording  fufRcIent  fecurity 
to  the  mafts,  yards,  and  fails  j  of  arranging  the  whole 
machinery  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  to  fu- 
ftaln  the  mafts,  and  facilitate  tlie  management  of  the 
fails ;  and  of  avoiding  perplexity,  and  rejefting  what- 
ever is  fuperfluous  or  unneceffary.  The  perfection  of 
this  art,  then,  confifts  in  retaining  all  thofe  qualitlesj, 
and  in  preferving  a  judicious  medium  between  them. 
See  Ship-building. 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
ftraight ;  thus,  a  ftraight  line  Is  called  a  right  one. 

Right  is  a  title  conferred,  i.  Together  with  Re- 
'verend,  upon  all  bifhops.  2.  Together  with  Honour- 
able,  upon  earls,  vlfcounts,  and  barons.  3.  Bycourtefy^ 
together  with  Honoural(e,  upon  the  fons  of  dukes,  mar- 

j^ulflfce* 
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Right, 
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The  term 
right  ex- 
plained. 


'J'^'g^t-    quifies,  and  the  eldeft  fons  of  earls.    4.  Together  with 
""^        Honourable f  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 

but  to  no  other  commoner  excepting  thofe  who  are 
members  of  his  majefty's  molt  honourable  privy-council .; 
and  the  three  lord  mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dub- 
lin, and  the  lord  provoll  of  Edinburgh,  during  their 
office.  See  Honourable  and  Provost. 
Hereditary  Right.  See  Hereditary. 
Ri  GHT  is  a  word  which,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
Englifli  language,  is  ufed  fometimes  as  an  adjeftive  and 
fometimes  as  a  fubftantive.  As  aii  adjedlive  it  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  import  with  ft,  fuitable,  becoming,  proper  ; 
titud^  whilft  it  exprefles  a  quahty,  it  indicates  a  relation*. 

4itu  Thus,  when  we  fay  that  an  aftion  is  right,  we  muft  not 

only  know  the  nature  of  the  aftion,  but,  if  we  fpeak 
intelligibly,  ^  mult  alfo  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  performed;  for  an  adion  may  be 
right  with  one  end  in  view  which  would  be  -wrong  with 
another.    The  condu6:  of  that  general  would  be  right, 
who,  to  fave  an  anny  that  could  not  be  otlierwife  faved, 
fhould  place  a  fmall  detachment  in  a  ftation  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  inevitaiily  cut  off ;  but  his  con- 
duft  would  be  very  nvrong  were  he  to  throw  away  the 
life  of  a  fingle  individual  for  any  purpofe,  however  im- 
portant, vrhich  he  knew  how  to  accompliih  without 
fuch  a  facrifice. 

Many  philofophers  have  talked  of  anions  being  right 
and  nvrong  in  the  abftraft  without  regard  to  their  na- 
tural confequences ;  and  converting  the  word  Into  a 
fubftantive,  they  have  fancied  an  eternal  rule  of  right, 
by  which  the  morality  of  human  condu£l  is  in  every 
particular  cafe  to  be  tried.  But  in  thefe  phrafes  we 
can  difcover  no  meaning.  Whatever  is  right  mull  be 
fo  on  fome  account  or  other  ;  and  whatever  is  ft,  muft  be 
fit  for  fome  purpofe.  When  he  who  refts  the  foundation 
of  virtue  on  the  moral  fenfe,  fpeaks  of  an  adion  being 
right,  he  muft  mean  that  it  is  fuch  as,  through  the  me- 
dium of  that  fenfe,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind 
of  the  agent,  and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation 
of  mankind.  When  he  who  refts  moral  oWigation  on 
the  will  of  God,  fpeaks  of  fome  attlons  as  right  and  of 
others  as  -wrong,  he  muft  mean  that  the  former  are 
agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  however  made  known  to 
men,  and  the  latter  difagreeable  to  it ;  and  the  man 
who  deduces  the  laws  of  virtue  from  what  he  calls  the 
ftnefs  of  things,  muft  have  fome  end  In  vle-w,  for  which 
things  are  fit,  and  denominate  adlions  right  or  wrong  as 
they  tend  to  promote  or  counteraft  that  end. 

But  the  word  right,  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  has  in  com- 
mon  as  well  as  in  philofophlcal  language  a  fignificatlon 
which  at  firft  view  appears  to  be  very  different  from  this. 
•It  denotes  djuji  claim  or  an  honefl pojfejfton.  Thus  we  fay, 
■H  father  has  a  right  to  reverence  frcmi  his  children,  a 
■hufhand  to  the  love  and  fidehty  of  his  wife,  and  a  king 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjefts.  But  if  we  trace  thefe 
rights  to  their  fource,  we  ftiall  find  that  they  are  all  laws 
-of  moral  obligation,  and  that  they  are  called  rights  only 
•becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  in- 
ftinftive  diftates  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  parents,  that  wives  love  their  huft)ands, 
-and  that  fubjefts  pay  allegiance  to  their  foverelgn.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  ftiall  put  to  himfelf 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe  :  «  Why  have  parents  a  right  to 
Reverence  from  their  children,  kiftsands  to  the  love  of 
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their  wives,  and  foverelgns  to  the  allegiance  of  their  Right. 

fubjefts  Vf  As  thefe  queftions  contain  in  them  nothing  '  \ — 

ablurd,  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
precife  anfwer;  but  it  Is  impoffible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  anfwer  which  ftiall  have  any  meaning,  and'not 
imply  that  right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal,  or,  In 
other  words,  that  wherever  there  is  a  right  in  one  perfon, 
there  is  a  correfponding  obligation  upon  others.  Thus 
to  the  queftion,  "  Why  have  parents  a  right  to  reve- 
rence from  their  children  ?"  it  may  be  aniwered,  "  be- 
caule,  under  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  chil- 
<irens  being,  and  proteded  them  from  danger,  and  fur- 
mftied  them  with  neceflarles, ,  when  they  were  in  a  ftate 
lo  helplefs  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  themfelves." 
This  anfwer  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  there 
IS  an  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  for  benefits 
received,  to  reverence  their  parents.  But  what  Is  the 
fource  of  this  obligation  ?  It  can  only  be  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  fenfe,  or  the  fitnefs  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  right  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  affertlon  of  a  late  writer, 

that  man  has  no  rights."  The  arguments  by  which  G.y.-/.'. 
tins  appaient  paradox  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  in- 
genious  and  plaufible  y  they  are  abfolutely  conclufive. 
But  then  our  philofopher,  who  never  choofes  to  travel 
in  tlie  beaten  track,  takes  the  word  right  in  a  fenfe  ve- 
ry  different  kom  that  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  by  all 
other  men,  and  confiders  It  as  equivalent  to  difcretlonary 
/ower.  "  By  the  word  right  (fays  he)  is  underftood  a  Rl^h*  of 
tun  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  a  thincr  or  man, 
omittiHgit,  without  the  perfon 's  becoming  liable  to^anl- 
madverfion  or  cenfure  from  another  ;  that  Is,  in  other 
words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
orguik."  la  this  fenfe  of  the  word  he  afilrms,  and 
athrms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  difcretlonary 
power  whatever,  except  In  things  of  fuch  total  indiffe- 
rence as,  whether  "  he  ftiall  fit  on  the  right  or  on  the 
lett  lide  of  his  hre»  or  dine  on  beef  to  day  or  to-mor- 
row." ^ 

A  propofitlon  fo  evidently  true  as  this  ftood  not  in 
need  of  argument  to  fupport  it ;  but  as  his  arguments 
are  clearly  expreffed,  and  afford  a  complete  confutation 
of  lome_  popular  errors  fandioned  by  the  refpeftable 
phrafe  rights  of  man,  we  ftiall  give  our  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ftudying  them  in  his  own  words. 

"  Political  fociety  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
morality  and  juftice.  It  is  impoffible  for  intelkaual 
beings  to  be  brought  into  coahtion  and  intercourfc 
witfiout  a  certain  mode  ofconduft,  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  conneftion,  immediately  becoming  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  parties  concerned.  Men  would  ne- 
ver have  affoclated  if  they  had  not  imagined  that,  in 
confequence  of  that  aflbciatlon,  they  would  mutually 
conduce  to  the  advantage  and  happinefs  of  each  other. 
I  his  IS  the  real  purpofe,  the  genuine  bafis,  of  their  in- 
tercourfc; and,  as  far  as  this  purpofe  is  anfwered,  fo 
tar  does  fociety  anfwer  the  end  of  its  inftltution.  There 
IS  only  one  poftulute  moce  that  is  neceft'ary  to  brin<r  us 
to  a  conclufive  mode  of  reafoning  upon  this  fubfed. 
Whatever  is  meant  by  the  term  right,  there  can  neither 
be  oppofite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  hoftlle  to  each 

?  a  \-        "S^^^  '^^""o^  clafh  with  or  be 

dettrudive  of  the  rights  of  another:  for  this,  inftead  of 
renaenng  the  fubjed  an  important  branch  of  truth  and 
morality  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man  certain- 
H  h  2 
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Ri^ht.    ly  luiderftand  It  to  be,  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap 

 of  unlntelHglble  jargon  and  inconriftency.    If  one  man 

have  a  right  to  be  free,  another  man  cannot  have  a  right 
to  make  him  a  flave  ;  if  one  man  have  a  right  to  inflia 
rhaftlfement  uoon  me,  I  cannot  have  a  right  to  with- 
draw  myfelf  from  chaftlfement ;  If  my  neighbour  have 
a  rii'ht  to  a  fum  of  money  In  my  pofTeffion,  I  cannot 
have  a  right  to  retain  it  In  my  pocket.  It  cannot  be 
■  lefs  Incontrovertible,  tliat  I  have  no  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  prefcrlbes.  From  hence  it  inevitably  foUows 
that  men  have  no  rights.  , 

"  It  commonly  faid,  *  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  difpofal  of  his  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time',  a  right  to  the  uncontrolled  choice  ot  his 
profefiion  or  purfults.'  But  this  can  never  be  conhit- 
eutly  afFu-med  till  It  can  be  {hown  that  he  has  no  duties, 
prefcriblng  and  hmlting  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
thefe  refpeftj.  , 

"  In  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more  wonderiul  to 
a  careful  Inquirer,  than  that  two  Ideas  fo  Incompatible 
as  m.m  and  rights  fliould  ever  have  been  affociated  toge- 
eether.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  muft  be  utterly 
exclufive  and  annlhilatory  of  the  other.  Before  we 
afcrlbe  rights  to  man,  we  muft  conceive  of  him  as  a 
belnff  endowed  with  inteUea,  and  capable  of  difcernmg 
the  differences  and  tendencies  of  things.  But  a  being 
endowed  with  IntcUeft,  and  capable  of  difcerning  the 
ailferences  and  tendencies  of  things,  inftantly  becomes 
a  moral  being,  and  has  duties  Incumbent  on  him  to 
difcharge :  and  duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been 
fhown,  are  abfohitely  exclufive  of  each  other. 

«  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  et 
liberty,  '  that  princes  and  maglllrates  have  no  rights  ; 
and  no  pofition  can  be  more  Incontrovertible.  I  here 
is  no  fituation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correfpon- 
dent  duties.  There  is  no  power  intrulled  to  them  that 
thev  are  not  bound  to  exercife  excluiively  forthepubhc 
.rood.  It  is  ftrange,  that  perfons  adopting  this  prin- 
ciple did  not  go  a  ftep  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
fame  reftriaions  were  applicable  to  lubjeas  and  citi- 
zens. 


4 

Various. 


5 

Natuial 
rights. 


'This  reafoning  is  unanfweiable  ;  but  it  mditates  not 
ajrainft  the  rights  of  man  in  the  ufual  acceptation  ot  the 
words,  which  are  never  employed  to  denote  difcretion- 
Hi-y  power,  but  a  juft  claim  on  the  one  hand,  nxiplymg 
a  lo'refponding  obligation  on  the  other  Whether  the 
phrafe  be  abfolutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debating  : 
it  is  authorifed  by  cuftom— the  jus  et  norma  loquendt— 
and  is  unlverfally  underflood  except  by  fuch  as  the  ds- 
,nons  of  faaion,  in  the  form  of  paradox.cal  writers  on 
political  juftice,  have  been  able  to  midead  by  fophiltical 

reafonings.  .        ^    ,  , 

Rishts  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
are  of  various  kinds:  they  are  natural  or  adventittous, 
aliemihle  or  unalienable,  perfeS  or  imperft£t,  particular  or 
ireneral.    See  the  article  Liberty. 

Natural  rights  are  thofe  which  a  man  has  to  his 
life,  Hmbs,  and  l.berty  ;  to  the  produce  of  h»s  peHonal 
labour-  to  the  ufe,  in  common  with  others,  of  air.  li^ht, 
and  water,  &c.  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
or  iuft  claim  to  thefe  things,  Is  evident  from  their  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  anfwer  that  pur- 
pofe,  whatever  It  may  be,  for  which  he  ^^'as  made  a  li- 
ning and  a  rational  being.  T  his  (hovvs  undemably,  that 
the  Author  of  h.s  nature  defigned  that  he  fhould  have 
the  uf«  of  them,  and  that  the  man  who  ihould  wanton- 


ly deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  guilty  of  R'gfit- 
a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  aa  inconfulently  ^ 
with  the  fitnefs  of  things  In  evere  fenfe  in  which  that 
phrafe  can  poffibly  be  understood.  6 

Adventitious  rights  arc  thofe  which  a  king  has  over-]-™*'- 
hls  fubjeas,  a  general  over  his  foldlers,  ahufoand  to  the  .j^j^jj^ 
perfon  and  affeaions  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man 
has  to  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  lliat  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  general  are  adventitious.  Is  univer- 
fally  admitted.  1'  he  rights  of  property  have  been  con- 
fidered  elfewhere  (fee  Property);  and  though  the  hu- 
man  conllltution  (hows  fufEicIently  that  men  and  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  ufe  of  each  other,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  exclufive  right  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  wwnan,  and  vice  verfo,  mull  be  an  adventitious 
light :  But  the  Important  qaelllon  Is,  Hov.^  are  adven- 
titious rights  acquired  ?  7 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftlon,  the  morallfl  who  deduces  How  ac- 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  obferves,  thati""*  ' 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  benevolent  Be- 
ing, who  wills  the  happlnefs  of  all  his  creatures  (fee 
Metaphysics,  n°  312.),  he  muft  of  courfe  will  every 
thing  which  naturally  tfnds  to  promote  that  happlnefs. 
But  the  exiftence  of  civil  foclety  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  fum  of  human  happi- 
nefs  (fee  Society)  ;  and  therefore  whatever  Is  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  civil  foclety  in  general,  or  for 
the  condua  of  particular  focietles  already  eftablldied,. 
muft  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God :  But  the  alle- 
giance of  fubjeas  to  their  foverelgn,  the  obedience  of 
foldlers  to  their  leader,  the  proteaion  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  fulfilling  of  contraas,  are  all  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  foclety  :   and  hence  the 
ri"-hts  of  kings,  generals,  hufbaiids,  and  wives,  &c. 
tirough  adventitious,  and  Immediately  derived  from  hu- 
man appointment,  are  not  lefs  facredtlian  natural  rights, 
fince  tfiey  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  fame 
fource.    The  fame  conclufion  may  eafily  be  drawn  by 
the  phllofopher,  who  refts  moral  obligation  on  the  fit- 
nefs of  things  or  011  a  moral  lenfe;  only  it  muft  in  each 
of  thefe  cafes  partake  of  the  inftability  of  its  founda* 
tion. 


JU. 

To  the  facrednefs  of  the  rights  of  marriage,  an  au-Objedbc 
thor  already  quoted  has  lately  urged  fome  declamatory 
objeaions.    "  It  is  abfurd  (fays  he)  to  expea,  that  j^j;^^ 
the  inclinations  and  wifhes  of  two  hum.an  beings  ihould 
coincide  through  any  long  period  of  time.    To  obhge 
them  to  aa  and  to  hve  together,  is  to  fubjeft  them  to 
fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhapplnefs.     1  his  cannot  be  otherwife,  fo  long  as 
man  has  failed  to  reach  the  ftandard  of  abfolute  perfec- 
tion.   The  fuppofition  that  I  muft  have  a  companion 
for  life,  is  the  refult  of  a  comphcation  of  vices.    It  is 
the  diaate  of  cowardice,  and  not  of  fortitude.  It  flows 
from  the  defire  of  being  loved  and  efteemed  for  fome- 
thing  that  is  not  defert.  .      .  „ 

"  But  the  evil  of  marriage,  as  it  Is  prafllfed  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  Ues  deeper  than  this.  The  habit  is, 
for  a  thoughtlefs  and  romantic  youth  of  each  lex  to 
come  together,  to  fee  each  other  for  a  few  times,  and 
under  circumftances  full  of  delulion,  and  then  to  vow  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment.  What  is  the  confc- 
quence  of  this?  Inalmoft  every  in ftance  they  find  them- 
felves  deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  bell 
of  an  irretrievable  miftake.  They  are  prefented  with 
the  ftrongeft  imaginable  temptation  to  become  the  dupes^ 
8  of 
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offalfthood.    They  are  led  to  conceive  !t  their  wiftft  ccniwiy  dcilroy  our  relilh  for  luxury,  dtcreafe  our  in-  Ri 

policy  to  fhut  their  eyes  upon  realities;  happy  if  by  any  ordinate  appetites  of  every  kind,  and  lead  us  univerfally 

perverfion  of  inteileil  they  can  perfuade  themfelves  that  to  prefer  the  pleafures  of  intelled  _ to  the  pleafures  of 

they  were  right  in  their  firft  crude  opinion  of  their  com-  fenfe.    But  here  again  experience  is  againft  him.  The 

panion.  Arreoys,  who  have  a  property  in  their  women  petfeftly 

*'  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by  equal,  are  the  moft  luxurious  and  fenfual  wretches  on 

pofitive  inftitution  to  follow  the  ditlatcs  of  their  own  the  face  of  the  earth ;  fenfual  indeed  to  a  degree  of 

mind,  prejudice  is  alive  and  vigorous.    So  long  as  I  which  the  moil  libidinous  European  can  hardly  form  a 

fcek  to  cngrofs  one  woman  to  myfelf,  and  to  prohibit  conception. 

my  neighbour  from  proving  his  fuperior  defert  and  reap-  By  admitting  it  to  be  a  duty  to  propagate  the  fpe- 
ing  the  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  moft  odious  of  cies,  our  author  muft  neccffarily  grant  that  every  thing 
£ll  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch  is  right  which  is  requifite  to  the  fulhlling  of  that  duty, 
with  perpetual  jealoufy  ;  and  one  man  will  find  his  de-  and  the  contrary  wrong.  If  fo,  promifcuous  concubi- 
fires  and  his  c^apacity  to  circum.vent  as  much  excited,  as  nage  is  wrong,  fince  we  have  feen,  that  by  a  law  of  na- 
the  other  is  excited  traverfe  his  projedls  and  fruftrate  ture  it  is  incompatible  with  the  duty  ;  whence  it  follows 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  ftate  of  fociety  continues,  on  his  own  principles,  that  the  fexual  union  by  pairs  ' 
philanthropy  will  be  crcffed  and  checked  in  a  thoufand  muft  be  right.  The  only  queftion  therefore  to  be  de- 
ways,  and  the  ftill  augmenting  ftream  of  abufe  will  con-  cided  between  him  and  his  opponents  is,  "  Whether 
tinue  to  flow.  Ihould  that  union  be  temporary  or  permanent  And 
"  The  abolition  of  mairiage  will  be  attended  with  we  think  the  following  obfervations  by  Mr  Paley  fuffi- 
IK)  evils.  The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  will  fall  under  cient  to  decide  it  to  the  convidion  of  every  perfon  not 
the  fame  fyftem  as  any  other  fpecies  of  friendfliip.  Ex-  blindtd  by  the  rage  of  innovation, 
clufively  of  all  groundlefs  and  obftinate  attachments,  it  "  A  lawgiver,  whofe  courefcls  were  direfted  by  views 
will  be  imDoffible  for  me  to  live  in  the  world  without  of  general  utihty,  and  obftrufted  by  no  local  impedi- 
finding  one  man  of  a  worth  fuperior  to  that  of  any  ments,  would  make  the  marriage-contraft  indiffoluble 
other  whom  I  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving.  To  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties,  tor  the  fnke  of  the 
this  man  I  ftiall  feel  a  kindnefs  in  exail  proportion  to  following  advantages:  Such  a  union  tends  to.preferve 
my  appreheniion  of  his  worth.  The  cafe  will  be  pre-  peace  and  concord  between  married  perfons,  by  perpe- 
cifely  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the  female  fex  ;  I  ftiall  tuating  their  common  intereft,  and  by  inducing  a  ne- 
affiduoufly  cultivate  the  intercourfe  of  that  woman  whofe  ceffity  of  mutual  comphance.  An  earHer  termination 
accompliftimcnts  fliall  ftrike  mc  in  the  moft  powerful  of  it  would  produce  a  feparate  intereft.  The  wife 
manner.  '  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel  would  naturally  look  forward  to  the  dilfolution  of  the 
for  her  the  fame  preference  that  I  do.'  This  will  partnerfliip,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  herlJelf  a  fund,  " 
create  no  difficulty.  We  may  all  enjoy  her  converfa-  againft  the  time  when  (he  was  no  longer  to  have  accefa 
tion  ;  and  we  fhall  all  be  wife  enough  to  coufider  tlie  to  the  fame  refources.  This  would  beget  peculation  on 
fenfual  intercourfe  as  a  veiy  trivial  objeft.  This,  like  one  fide,  and  miftruft  on  the  other  ;  evils  whicli  at  pre- 
every  other  affair  in  which  two  perfons  arc  concerned,  fent  very  little  diftuib  the  confidence  of  married  life, 
muft  be  regulated  in  each  fucceffive  initance  by  the  un-  The  fecond  effeft  of  jpaking  the  union  determinable 
forced  confent  of  either  party.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ex-  only  by  death,  is  not  lefs  beneficial.  It  neccffarily  hap- 
treme  depravity  of  our  prefent  habits,  that  we  are  in-  pens,  that  adverfe  tempers,  habits,  and  taftes,  oftentimes 
clined  to  fuppofe  the  fenfual  intercourfe  anywife  ma-  meet  in  marriage.  In  which  cafe,  each  party  muft  take 
terial  to  the  advantages/ariUng  from  the  pureft  affec  pains  to  give  up  what  offends,  and  pradlice  what  may 
tion.  Reafonable  men  now  eat  and  drink,  not  from  gratify,  the  other.  A  man  and  woman  in  love  with 
the  love  of  pleafure,  but  becaufe  eating  and  drinking  each  other  do  this  Infenfibly  :  but  love  is  neither  gene- 
are  elfential  to  our  liealthful  exiftence.  Reafonable  ral  nor  durable  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  no  leffons 
men  then  will  propagate  their  fpecies,  not  becaufe  a  of  duty,  no  delicacy  of  fentiment,  will  go  half  fo  far 
certain  fenfible  pleafui-e  is  annexed  to  this  aftion,  but  with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind  as  this 
becaufe  it  is  right  the  fpecies  Ihould  be  pro{)agated ;  one  intelhgible  reflcdlion,  that  they  muft  each  make  the 
and  the  manner  in  wh'ch  they  exeicife  this  function  beft  of  their  bargain  ;  and  that  feeing  they  muft  either 
will  be  regulated  by  the  diftates  of  reafon  and  duty."  both  be  miferable  or  both  ftiare  in  the  fame  happinefs, 
cJ.  It  is  light  then,  according  to  this  political  innovator,  neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promoting.  . 
that  the  fpecies  ftrould  be  propagated,  and  reafmable  the  pleafure  of  the  other.  Thefe  compliances,  though 
men  in  his  Utopian  commonwealtli  would  be  incilcd  by  at  firft  extorted  by  neceffity,  become  in  time  eafy  and 
reafon  and  duty  to  propagate  them:  but  the  way  to  mutual;  and  though  lefs  endearing  than  affidaities  which 
fulbl  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  feldom  at  one  with  take  their  rife  from  affeftion,  generally  procure  to  • 
foeculative  leFormation,  has  already  demon ftrated,  not  the  married  pair  a  repofe  and  fatisfadlion  fufficicnt  for 
to  confift  in  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  feveral  men  their  happlneis." 

with  one  woman,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of       So  differently  from  our  author  does  this  judicious  ■ 

the  t\«.o  fexes  to  each  other.  Common  pruititutes  writer  reafon  concerning  the  effefts  of  a  permanent 
among  us  feldom  prove  with  child ;  and  the  fociety  of  mi  ion  on  the  tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Inftead  of 
Arreoys  in  Otaheitee,  who  have  completely  divefted  fubjefting  them  to  fome  inevitable  portion  of  thvvart- 
themfelves  of  what  our  author  calls  prejudice^  and  ar  e  by  ing,  bicktning,  and  unhappinefs,  it  lays  them,  in  his 
no  means  guilty  of  his  mr.jl  odious  tf  ail  moTiopuiieSy  are  opinion,  under  the  necefiity  ot  curbing  their  unruly 
for  the  moft  part  childlefs  (fee  Otaheitee).  He  paffions,  and  acquiring  habits  of  gen  denefs,  forbearance, 
feems  to  think,  that  a  ftate  of  equal  property  would  ne-   and  peace.    To  this  we  may  add,  that  both  believinr 
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tlifiHt.  t'iie  children  propagated  during  their  marriage  to  be 
■""'■v— ~"  their  own  (a  belief  unattainable  by  the  father  in 
a  itats  of  promifcous  concubinage),  they  come  by  a  na- 
tural procefs  of  the  human  pafiions  (fee  Passion)  to 
love  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their  offspring. 
But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  acquire  a  fpirit  firft 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  intreated, 
it  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  branch 
of  the  fitnefa  of  things,  that  the  fexual  union  laft  du- 
ring the  joint  lives  of  the  parties ;  and  therefore  the  ex- 
clulive  right  of  marriage,  though  adventitious,  muft  be 
equally  facred  with  thofe  which  are  natural. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  into  which  the 
importance  -of  the  fubjetl  led  us,  ri^hti,  befides  be- 
ing natural  or  adventitious,  are  likevvife  alienable  or  un- 
alienabiL-.  Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of 
a  civil  community,  aHenates  a  part  of  his  natural  rights. 
In  a  ftate  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  fiiperior  on  earth, 
and  each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, by  all  the  means  which  nature  has  pat  in  his 
power.  In  civil  litclety,  however,  thefe  rights  are  all 
transferred  to  the  laws  and  the  magHtrate,  except  iu 
cafes  of  fuch  extreme  urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  le- 
gal interpofition.  This  fingle  confideration  is  fufSt- 
cient  to  fhow,  that  the  right  to  civil- liberty  is  alien- 
able ;  thongh,  in  the  vehemence  of  men's  zeal  for  it, 
and  in  the  language  of  fome  political  remonftrances,  it 
lias  often  been  pronounced  to  be  an  unalienable  right. 
"  The  true  reafon  (fays  Mr  Paley)  why  mankind  hold 
in  deteftation  the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  fold  their 
liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  together  with  their  own, 
they  fold  commonly  or  endangered  the  liberty  of  others; 
of  which  they  had  certainly  no  right  to  difpofe."  The 
rights  of  a  prince  over  his  people,  and  ofa  hufband  over 
his  wife,  are  g«nerally  and  naturally  unalienable. 
^    ^ '  Another  divifion  of  rights  is  into  thofe  which  are  per- 

Lf '^^f  1  Fea  and  thofe  which  are  imperfea.  Perfeft  rights  are 
inch  as  may  be  precile'y  aicertained  and  allerted  by 
force,  or  in  civil  fociety  by  the  courfe  of  law.  To  im- 
perfeft  rights  neither  .force  nor  law  is  apphcable.  A 
man's  rights  to  his  life,  perfon,  and  property,  are  all 
perfeft  ;  for  if  any  of  thefe  be  attacked,  he  may  repel 
the  attack  by  inftant  violence,  punifh  the  aggreffor  by 
the  courfe  of  law,  or  compel  the  author  of  the  injury 
to  make  reftitution  or  fatisfaaion.  A  woman's  right 
to  her  honour  is  likewife  perft  A ;  for  if  flie  can- 
not otherwife  efcape,  (he  may  kiU  the  ravilher.  Every 
poor  man  has  undoubted  right  to  relief  from  the  rich  : 
but  his  right  is  imperfeft,  for  if  the  relief  be  not  volun- 
tarily given,  he  cannot  compel  it  either  by  law  or  by 
■violence.  There  is  no  duty  upon  which  the  Chriftian 
religion  puts  a  greater  value  than  alms-giving ;  and  every 
preacher  of  the  gofpel  has  an  undoubted  right  to  in- 
culcate the  praftice  of  it  upon  his  audience  :  but  even 
this  right  is  imperfeft,  for  he  cannot  refufe  the  com- 
munion to  a  man  merely  on  accoiuit  of  his  illlberality 
to  the  poor,  as  he  can  to  another  for  the  negleA  of  any 
duty  comprehended  under  the  term  juftlce.  In  elec- 
tions or  apppointments  to  offices,  where  the  qualifica- 
tions are  prefcribed,  the  beft  qualified  candidate  has  un- 
■queillonably  a  right  to  fuccefs  ;  yet  if  he  be  rejeaed, 
he  can  neither  feize  the  office  by  force,  nor  obtain  re- 
drefs  at  law.    His  right,  therefore,  is  imperfea. 

Here  a  queftion  naturally  offers  itfelf  to  our  confidera- 
tion :  "  How  comes  a  perfon  to  have  a  right  to  a  thing. 
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and  yet  have  no  right  to  ufe  the  means  necelTary  to  olj-.  R, 

taiii  it  ?"  The  anfwer  is.  That  in  fuch  cafes  the  objea   

or  the  circumftances  of  the  right  are  fo  indeterminate, 
that  the  permifFion  of  force,  even  where  the  right  is 
real  and  certain,  would  lead  to  force  in  other  cafci 
where  there  exifts  no  right  at  all.  Thus,  though  the 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  relief,  who  fliall  afcertain  the 
mode,  feafon,  and  quantum  of  it,  or  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  fhall  be  adminlflered  ?  Thefe  things  muft  be  afcer- 
talned  before  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by 
law  ;  but  to  allow  them  to  be  afcertained  by  the  poor 
themfelves,  would  be  to  expofe  property  to  endlefs 
claims.  In  like  manner,  the  comparative  qualifications 
of  the  candidate  muft  be  afcertained,  before  he  can  en- 
force his  right  to' the  oflice  ;  but  to  allow  him  to  afcer- 
tain his  qualifications  himfelf,  would  be  to  make  hmi 
judge  in  his  own  caufe  between  himfelf  and  his  neigh- 
bour, n 
Wherever  the  right  is  imperfea  on  one  fide,  the  cor-^;^^'^'' 
refponding  obligation  on  the  other  muft  be  imperfea  qif^yy 
likewife.  The  violation  of  it,  however,  is  often  not  cred  v 
lefs  criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  than  of  a  fh^  fe 
perfea  obligation.  It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr  Paley,  '^hich^ 
that  greater  guilt  is  incurred  by  difiippointing  a  wor-^^'^^'' 
thy  candidate  of  a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  live- 
Hhood  depends,  and  in  which  he  could  eminently  ferve 
the  pubhc,  than  by  filching  a  book  out  of  a  hbrary,  or 
picking  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief.  The  fame  fenti- 
ment  has  been  expreffed  by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms 
by  much  too  Itrong,  and  fuch  as  fhow  that  he  was  not 
at  the  time  complete  mafter  of  his  fubjea.  "  My 
neighbour  (fays  he)  has  juft  as  much  right  to  put  an 
end  to  my  exiftence  with  dagger  or  polfon,  as  to  deny 
me  that  pecuniary  affiftance  without  which  I  muifc 
ilarve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  afTillance  without  which 
my  intelkaual  attainments,  or  my  moral  exertions,  will 
be  materially  injured.  He  has  juft  as  much  right  to 
araufe  himfelf  with  burning  my  houfe,  or  torturing  my 
children  upon  the  i-ack,  as  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cellj 
carclefs  about  his  fellow  men,  and  to  hide  '  his  talent  in 
a  napkin." 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  man  who  fhould  fuffer  ano- 
ther to  flarve  for  want  of  that  relief  which  he  kneiu  that 
he  alone  could  afford  him,  would  be  guilty  of  murder, 
and  murder  of  the  cruelleft  kind  ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
menfe  difference  betv/een  depriving  fociety  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  with-holding  from  that  member  what 
might  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  greatcft 
poflible  intelleaual  attainments.  Newton  might  havebeea 
nfeful  and  happy  though  he  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  and  the  late  cele- 
brated Mr  Ferguffon  might  have  been  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  though  he  had  never  emerged  from  his 
original  condition  of  a  fhephcrd.  The  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  Is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  formal  confutation. 
Had  our  author,  burying  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  fhut 
himfelf  up  feven  years  ago  in  a  cell,  carelefs  about  his 
fellow  men  and  political  jujiice^  he  would  have  deprived 
the  public  of  what  he  doubtlefs  believes  to  be  much  ufe- 
ful  inftruaion  ;  but  had  he  at  that  period  amufed  him- 
felf with  burning  his  neighbour's  houfe,  and  torturing 
on  the  rack  two  or  three  children,  he  would  have  cut 
off,  for  any  thing  he  could  know,  two  or  three  future 
Newtons,  and  have  himfelf  been  cut  off  by  the  infuked 
laws  of  his  countiy.  Now,  without  fuppofing  the  value 
7  t^f 
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of  ten  Newtons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we 
are  warranted  to  fay,  that  however  grept  his  merits  may- 
be, they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  of  thofe 
of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  increafv; 
their  fum. 

Righes,  are  particular  or  generah    ParticTiIar  rights 
r.re  fuch  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of 
men,  and  not  to  others.    The  riohts  of  kings,  of  ma- 
ilers, of  hufbands,  of  wives,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  rights 
which  originate  in  fociety,  are  particular.  General 
rights  are  thofe  which  belong  to  the  fpecies  collccftively. 
Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  fleOi  of  animals  for  food,  though 
about  the  origin  of  this  latter  right  there  has  been  much 
diverfity  of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another 
place.    (See  Theology,  Part  I.  fedl.  2d).    If  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  earth  be  included  under  the 
general  rights  of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty 
of  wrong  v^'ho  leaves  any  confiderable  portion  of  land 
vvafte  merely  for  his  ov/n  amufement  :  he  is  leffening  the 
common  Hock  of  provifion  which  Providence  intended 
to  diftribute  among  the  fpecies.    On  this  principle  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  re- 
fpefting  game,  as  well  as  fome  other  monopolies  which 
are  protcfted  by  the  municipal  laws  of  moil  countries. 
Mr  Paley,  by  jull  reafoning,  has  eflablifhed  this  conclu- 
lion,  "  that  nothing  ought  to  be  'made  exclufive  pro- 
perty which  can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common." 
An  equal  divifion  of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  fome 
vifionaiy  reformers,  would  be  injurious  to  the  general 
rights  of  mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  it 
would  leffen  the  common  flock  of  provifions,  by  laying 
every  man  under  the  neceffity  of  being  his  own  weaver, 
tailor,  fhoemaker,  fmith,  and  carpenter,  as  well  as 
ploughman,  miller,  and  baker.    Among  the  general 
rights  of  mankind  is  the  right  of  neiejfity  ;  by  which  a 
man  may  ufe  or  dellroy  his  neighbour's  property  when 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  own  prefervation.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to 
fave  the  fhip,  and  houfes  pulled  down  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  fire.    In  fuch  cafes,  however,  at  leaft  in  the 
laft,re{litution  ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  powcrj 
but  this  rellitution  will  not  extend  to  the  original  va- 
lue of  the  property  deftroyed,  but  only  to  what  it  was 
,  worth  at  the  time  of  deftroying  it,  which,  confidcring 
its  danger,  might  be  veiy  little. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  means  jufllce,  honefty,  vir- 
tue, goodnefs,  and  amongll  Chriftiatis  is  of  exaftly  the 
fame  import  w-ith  hoHneis,  without  which,  we  are  told, 
no  man  fhall  fee  the  Lord.  The  doflrine  of  the  fall, 
and  of  redemption  through  Jefus  Chrift,  has  occafioned 
much  difputation,  and  given  rife  to  many  Angular  no- 
tions in  the  World.  The  haughty  philofopher,  diffatis- 
fied  with  myfteries,  and  with  the  humiliating  doftrine 
©f -atonement  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  made  a  reli- 
gion for  himfelf,  which  he  czVLs  rational  ChriJIianity ; 
and  the  enthufiaft,  by  extracting  doftrines  froth  Scrip- 
ture which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  v/hich  are  re- 
pugnant to  its  fpirit,  has  given  too  much  countenance 
to  this  prcfuraption.  The  doftrine  of  imputed  righte- 
Gufnefs,  by  which  the  merit  of  Chrift  is  faid  to  be  im- 
puted  to  us,  appears  to  be  of  this  number ;  and  though 
it  has  been  held  by  many  good,  and  by  fome  learned 
men,  it  is  certainly  in  general  unfriendly  to  virtue,  as 
will  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who  have  converfed  with 
the  more  ignorant  fort  of  Methodlfts  in  England  Or  Se- 
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ceders  ia  Scotland.    That  it  does  not  follow  from  the  Rigiifa- 
doftrine  of  the  atonement,  and  confequently  that  it  has.  II 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  elfewhere.    See  ^^'8"'^- 

Theology.   v  ' 

BUI  of  Rights,  in  law,  is  a  declaration  delivered  by 
the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  13th  February  1688  ;  and  afterwards  enafted 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
fets  forth,  that  king  James  did,  by  the  afiiftance  of  di- 
vers  evil  counfellors,  endeavoiir  to  fubvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  exercifing  a  power  of  dif- 
penfing  with  and  fufpending  of  laws  ;  by  levying  mo- 
ney for  the  ufe  of  the  erowTi  by  pretence  of  preroga- 
tive without  confent  of  parliament ;  by  profecuting  thofe 
who  petitioned  the  king,  and  difcouraging  petitions 
by  raifing  and  keeping  a  ftanding  army  in  time  of 
peace  ;  by  violating  the  freedom  of  eleftion  of  member* 
to  ferve  in  parliament  ;  by  violent  profecutlons  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  ;  and  caufuig  partial  and  corrupt 
jurors  to  be  returned  on  trials,  exceffive  bail  to  be  ta- 
ken,  excefllve  fines  to  be  impofed,  and  cruel  punifli- 
ments  infliaed;  all  which  were  declared  to  be  ille- 
gal. And  the  declaration  concludes  in  thefe  remarjc- 
able  words  :  And  they  do  claim,  demand,"  and  in- 
fill upon,  all  and  fingular  the  premifes,  as  their  un- 
doubted rights  and  liberties."  And  the  ad  of  parlia- 
ment itfelf  (i  W.  &  M.  ftat.  2.  cap.  2.)  recognizes 
"  all  and  fmgular  the  rights  and  liberties,  afferted  and 
claimed  in  the  faid  declaration,  to  be  the  true,  ancient, 
indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom."  See 
Liberty. 

RIGIDITY,  in  phyfics,  denotes  a  brittle  hard- 
nefs.  It  is  oppofed  to  dudility,  malleability,  and  foft- 
nefs. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  of  mufical  inftru- 
ment,  confifting  of  feveral  Hicks  bound  together,  only 
feparated  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harmonious,  being- 
well  ftruck  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  ftick.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Graffineau  gives  of  this  inftrument. 
Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Enghfh  diftio- 
nary,  reprefents  it  as  a  clavichord,  or  claricord  ;  poflibly 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
tuner  of  the  regals,  who  ftill  fubfifts  in  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  king's  chapel  at  St  James's,  and  whofe  bu- 
finefs  is  to  keep  the  orgari  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tune } 
and  not  knowing  that  fuch  wind  inftruments  as  the  or- 
gan need  frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  clavichord  and 
other  ftiinged  inftruments.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  de- 
rives the  word/-/§<j//  from  the  Italian  ri^abello,  a  mufical 
inftrument,  anciently  ufed  in  churches  inftead  of  the  or- 
gan. Walther,  in  his  defcription  of  the  regal,  makes  it 
to  be  a  reed-work  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  alfo 
wooden  pipes  and  bellows  adapted  to  it.  And  he  adds^ 
that  the  name  of  it  is  fiippofed  to  be  owing  to  its  ha- 
ving been  prefented  by  the  inventor  to  fome  king  

From  an  account  of  the  regal  ufed  in  Gennany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  to  confift  of  pipes  and 
keys  on  one  fide,  and  the  btUows  and  wind-cheft  on  tha 
other.  We  may  add,  that  Lord  Bacon  (Nat.  Hift. 
cent.  li.  ^.  102.)  diftinguifhes  between  the  regal  and 
organ,  in  a  manner  which  ftiows  them  to  be  inftruments 
of  the  fame  clafs.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reafon  ta 
conclude,  that  the  regal  orrigoll  was  a  pneumatic,  and; 
not  a  ftringed  Inftrument. 

Merfennus  relates,  that  the  Flemings  Invented  an  in» 
ftrupient,  kt  regales  de  bois^  confifting  of  1 7  cylindrical 
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■VLlgrr    pieces  of  wood,  decreafmg  gradually  ia  length,  fo  as  to  . 
y       produce  a  fucceffion  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  dia- 
.  tdnic  ferks,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a 

 '  fpinet ;  the  hint  of  which,  he  fays,  was  taken  from  an 

inftrument  in  ufe  among  the  Turks,  confifting  of  12 
wooden  cylinders,  of  different  lengths,  ilrung  together, 
which  being  fufpended  and  ftruck  with  a  ftick,  having 
a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  mufic.  Hawkins's  Hill. 
Muf.  voh  ii.  p.  449. 

RIGOR,  in  medicine,  a  convulfive  fliuddtriiig  from 
fcvere  cold,  an  ague  fit,  or  other  diforder. 

RIMINI,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handfome  town 
of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  which  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  an  old  caftle,  and  a 
llrong  tower  ;  as  alfo  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
very  fine  buildings.  It  is  famous  for  a  council  in  1359, 
confiding  of  400  bifhops,  who  were  all  Arians  exctpt 
20.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Marecchia,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E.Long. 
12.  39.  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

RIND,  the  lldn  of  any  fruit  that  may  he  cut  off  or 
pared.    Rind  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  ^ 
or  that  whitifh  foft  fubftance  which  adheres  immedi- 
ately to  the  wood.     See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  filver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  ufually  worn  on  the  finger. 

The  epifcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part  of  the  ponti- 
fical apparatus,  and  is  efteemed  a  pledge  of  the  fpiritual 
marria^re  between  the  bifhop  and  his  church)  is  of  very 
ancient  {landing.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held 
in  633,  appoints,  that  a  bilhop  condemned  by  one 
council,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  fecond, 
lhall  be  reftored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  flaff,  &c. 
From  bifhops,  the  cuftom  of  the  ring  has  puffed  to  car- 
dinals, who  are  to  pay  a  very  great  fum  pro  jure  annuli 
cardimlitii. 

RINGS.  The  antiquity  of  rings  is  known  from 
Scripture  and  profane  authors.  Judah  left  his  ring  or 
fignet  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxvili.  18).  When  Pha- 
raoh committed  the  government  of  all  Egypt  to  Jo- 
feph,  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to 
lofeph  (Gen.  xli.  42).  After  the  viftory  that  the 
ifraehtcs  obtained  over  the  Midianites,  they  offered  to 
the  Lord  the  rings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden  neck- 
laces, and  the  ear-rings,  that  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  (Numb.  xxxi.  50).  The  Ifraelitifh  women 
wore  rings  not  only  on  their  lingers,  but  alfo  in  their 
noftrils  and  their  ears.  St  Janaes  dillinguifhes  a  man 
of  wealth  and  dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  that  he 
wore  on  his  finger  (James  ii.  2).  At  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  fon,  his  father  orders  him  to  be  dreffed  in 
a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his 
finger  (Luke  xv.  22).  When  the  Lord  threatened 
King  Jeconiah  with  the  utmoft  effefts  of  his  anger,  he 
tells  him,  that  though  he  wore  the  fignet  or  ring  upon 
his  finger,  yet  he  fhould  be  torn  off  (Jer.  xxii.  24  )  _ 

The  ring  was  ufcd  chiefly  to-feal  with ;  and  the  Scrip- 
ture generally  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  princes  and  great 
pcrfons  ;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Jofeph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel, 
King  Ahafuerus,  his  favourite  Haman,  Mordecai,  who 
fucceeded  Haman  in  his  dignity.  King  Darius  ( i  Kings 
xxi.  8.  ;  Eilher  ill.  lo,  &.c.  ;  Dan,  vi.  17).  The  pa- 
tents and  orders  of  thefe  princes  were  fealed  xvlth  their 
lings  or  fignets  ;  and  it  was  this  that  fecured  to  them 
iheir  authority  and  refpeft.    See  the  article  Seal. 
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RiNG-Bcne.  See  Farriery,  Secft.  xxxl. 
RiNG-Oufel,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  TuRDun. 
RIO-GRANDE,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from 
eafl  to  weft  through  Negroiand,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  in  1 1  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
leaft  proof. 

Rio-Grande,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  Brafil, 
which  has  its  fource  in  an  unknown  country  :  it  croffes 
the  captainfhip  of  Rio-Grande,  and  falls  into  the  fca 
at  Natal  los  Reyes. 

Rio-Juneiro,  a  river  of  South  America,  Avhich  rifea 
in  the  mountains  well  of  Brafil,  and  running  eaft  through 
that  country,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  S.  Lat 
23.  30.  The  province  of  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  richeft  in 
Brafil ;  and  produces  gold,  filver,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  ftones. 

RIOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  Auvergne  ;  feated  on 
a  hiU,  in  fo  agreeable  a  country,  that  it  is  called  the 
garden  of  Auvergne    E.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  45-  5'* 
RIOT,  in  law.    The  riotous  affembling  of  1 2  per- 
fon«,  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  upon  proclamation, 
was  firft  made  high  treafon  by  ftatute  3  &  4  Edw.  VI. 
c.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reh- 
gion  to  be  effefted  :  but  that  ilatute  was  repealed  by 
ftatute  I  Mar.  c.  t.  among  the  other  treafons  created 
fince  the  25  Edw.  III.  ;  though  the  prohibition  was  in 
fubftance  re-enafted,  with  an  Inferior  degree  of  punifl^- 
ment,  by  ftatute  i  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  12.  which  made  the 
fame  offence  a  fingle  felony.    Thefe  ftatutes  fpecificd 
and  particularized  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  fupprefs ;  as,  for  example,  fuch  as  were  fet  on 
f  ot  v>'ith  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the  privy-coun- 
cil, or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
certain  other  fpeclfic  purpfifes  ;  in  which  cafes,  if  the 
perfons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  difperfe, 
and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  ftatute  of  Mary 
made  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and 
alfo  the  aA  indemnified  the  peace-officers  and  their 
affiftants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavour- 
ing to  fupprefs  fuch  riot.     This  was  thought  a  necef- 
fary  fecurity  in  that  fangulnary  reign,  when  popery 
was  intended  to  he  re-eftabliftied,  which  was  like  to 
produce  great  difcoiitents  :  but  at  firft  it  was  made 
only  for  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  continued  for  that 
queen's  life.    And,  by  ftatute  i  EUz.  c.  16.  when  a 
reformation  in  religion  was  to  be  once  more  attempted, 
it  was  revived  and  continued  dining  her  life  alfo  ;  and 
then  expired.    From  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  to  the 
death  of  Qjicen  Anne,  it  was  never  once  thought  ex- 
pedient to  icvive  it  ;  but,  in  the  firft  year  of  George  I. 
it  was  judged  neccffary,  in  order  to  fupport  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  of  fettlement,  to  renew  it,  and  at  one 
ftroke  to  make  it  perpetuE.1,  with  large  additions.  For, 
whereas  the  former  afts  exprefsly  defined  and  fpecificd 
what  fhould  be  accounted  a  riot,  the  ftatute  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  5.  enatls,  generally,  that  IF  any  12  perfons  are  un- 
lawfully affembled  to  the  diftuibance  of  the  peace,  and 
any  one  juftice  of  the  peace,  Iheriff,  uader  ftieriff,  bi 
mayor  of  a  town,  ihall  think  proper  to  command  them 
by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  if  they  contemn  his  orders 
and  continue  together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  fuch 
contempt  fiiall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  be  by- 
force  oppofed;  or  the  reader  be  in  any  manner  wilfully 
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hlrwlerad  from  the  reading  of  it,  hck  oppofers  *nd  hm- 
derers  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  all  per- 
fons  to  whom  fuch  proclamation  ought  to  have  been 
made,  and  knowing  of  fuch  hindrance,  and  not  dif- 
perfing,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  There 
is  the  like  indemnifying  claufe,  ia  cafe  any  of  the  mob 
be  anfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  t©  difperfe 
them  ;  being  copied  from  the  aft  of  queen  Maiy.  And 
by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  new  a£t,  if  any  perfon,  fo 
riotoufly  aflembled,  begin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-houfe,  dwell- 
ing-.houfe,  or  ©ut-houfes,  they  (hall  be  felons  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  afTemblies,  mull  have  three 
perfons  at  lead  to  conftitute  them.  An  unlawful  af- 
femb/y  is,  when  three,  or  more,  do  aflemble  themfelves 
together  to  do  an  unlawful  a<3:,  as  to  pull  down  in- 
clofures,  to  deftroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein  ;  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion  towards 
it.  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  un- 
lawful aft  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  break- 
ing down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or 
of  way,  and  make  fome  advances  towards  it.  A  riot 
is  where  three  or  more  aftually  do  an  unlawful  aft  of 
violence,  either  with  or  without  a  common  caufe  or 
quarrel ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man  ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game 
in  another's  park,  chafe,  wari  en,  or  liberty  ;  ©r  do  any 
other  unlawful  aft  with  force  and  violence  ;  or  even  do 
a  lawful  aft,  as  removing  a  nuifance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  punifliment  of  unlawful  af- 
fembhes,  if  to  the  number  of  1 2,  we  have  juft  now  feen, 
may  be  capital,  according  to  the  circumftances  that  at- 
tend it ;  but,  from  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  is 
by  fine  and  imprifonment  only.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
in  riots  and  routs  by  the  common  law  ;  to  which  the 
pillory  in  very  enormous  cafes  has  been  fometimes  fu- 
peradded.  And  by  the  ftatute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  any 
two  jufticcs,  together  with  the  ftieriff  or  under-lheriff 
of  the  county,  may  come  with  the  pojfe  comitatusy  if 
need  be,  and  fupprefs  any  fuch  riot,  affembly,  or  rout, 
arreft  the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the  fpot  the  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  which  re- 
cord alone  fliall  be  a  fufficient  conviftion  of  the  offen- 
ders. In  the  interpretation  of  which  ftatute  it  hath 
been  holden,  that  all  perfons,  noblemen  and  others, 
except  women,  clergymen,  perfons  decrepit,  and  in- 
fants vmder  15,  are  bound  to  attend  the  juftices  in  fup- 
preffing  a  riot,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment; 
and  that  any  battery,  wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters, 
that  may  happen  in  fupprefling  the  riot,  is  juftifiable. 
So  that  our  ancient  law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot- 
aft,  fcems  pretty  well  to  have  guarded  againft  any  vio- 
lent breach  of  the  public  peace  ;  efpecially  as  any  riot- 
ous affembly  on  a  pubhc  or  general  account,  as  to  rc- 
drefs  grievances  or  pull  down  all  inclofures,  and  alfo  re- 
fifting  the  king's  forces  if  fent  to  keep  the  peace,  may 
amount  to  overt  afts  of  high  treafon,  by  levying  war 
againft  the  king. 

RIPEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  north  Jutland, 
and  capital  of  a  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee,  a  good  harbour,  a  caftle,  two  colleges,  and 
a  public  library.  The  tombs  of  feveral  of  the  kings 
r)f  Denmark  are  in  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  a 
very  handfome  ftrufture.  The  harbour,  which  has  con- 
Iributed  greatly  to  the  profperity  of  this  place,  is  at  a 
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fmall  diftance,  being  fcated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nipfaa,.  in  a  country  which  fupplies  the  beft  beeves  in 
Denmark.  It  is  45  miles  north-weft  of  Slefwick  and 
25  fouth-by-weft  of  Wiburg.  E.  Long.  8.  94.  N, 
Lat.  55.  25.  The  diocefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
thofe  of  Wiburg  and  Athuys,  on  the  fouth  by  the  du- 
chy of  Slefwick,  and  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  fea. 

RIPENING  of  (jram,  means  its  arrivmg  to  matu- 
rity. The  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  thefirft 
volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  E- 
dinburgh,  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in 
this  country ;  where  it  frequently  happens,  from  conti- 
nued rains,  that  the  corn  is  quite  green  when  the  froft 
fets  in  ;  in  confequeiice  of  which,  tlie  farmers  cut  it 
down,  without  thinking  it  can  poffibly  arrive  at  further 
maturity. 

"  Summer  1782  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harveft  was  very  late,  and  much  of 
the  grain,  efpecially  oats,  was  green  even  in  Oftober, 
In  the  beginning  of  Oftober  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that,  in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on  ponds  near 
Kinneil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowftounnefs,  ice 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  apprehended 
by  many  farmers,  that  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  would  ef- 
feftually  prevent  the  further  filh'ng  and  ripening  of  their 
corn.  In  order  to  afcertain  this  point,  Dr  Roe- 
buck felefted  feveral  ftalks  of  oats,  of  nearly  equal 
fulsefs,  and  immediately  cut  thofe  which,  on  the  moft 
attentive  comparifon,  appeared  the  beft,  and  marked  the 
others,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  field  14 
days  longer ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they,  too,  weie 
cut,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  for  10  days.  The  grains 
of  each  parcel  were  then  weighed ;  when  1 1  of  the 
grains  which  had  been  left  ftanding  in  the  field  were 
found  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  30  of  the  grains  which 
had  been  cut  a  fortnight  fooncr,  though  even  the  beft 
of  the  grains  were  far  from  being  ripe.  During  that 
fortnight  (viz.  from  Oftober  7th  to  Oftober  21ft)  the 
average  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
which  was  obferved  every  day  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  was  a  little  above  43 „ 
Dr  Roebuck  obferves,  that  this  ripening  and  filling  of 
corn  in  fo  low  a  temperature  fhould  be  the  lefs  furpri- 
fing  to  us,  when  we  refleft,  that  feed-corn  will  vegetate 
in  the  fame  degree  of  heat ;  and  he  draws  an  important 
inference  from  his  obfervatlons,  viz.  That  farmers  ftio^ild 
be  cautious  of  cutting  down  their  unripe  corn,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  in  a  cold  autumn  It  could  fill  no  more." 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  1792,  under 
the  fignature  of  Jgricola,  when  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeft, 
adds  the  following  piece  of  information,  viz.  "  That 
grain  cut  down  before  it  is  quite  ripe  will  grow  or  fpring 
equally  well  as  ripe  and  plump  grain,  provided  it  is  pro- 
perly preferved.  I  relate  this  from  a  faft,  and  alfo  oa 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experien- 
ced farmers  in  this  Ifland,  William  Cralk  of  ArblgUnd, 
Efq;  near  Dumfries,  who  was  taught  by  fuch  a  feafon 
as  this  threatens  to  prove.  This  being  the  cafe,  every 
wife  economical  farmer  will  preferve  his  ripe  and  plump 
grain  for  bread,  and  fow  the  green  and  fecmlngly  fhri- 
velled  grain,  with  a  perfeft  conviftion  that  the  plants 
proceeding  from  fuch  feed  will  yield  as  ftrong  and  thri- 
ving corn  as  what  grows  from  plump  feed.  By  this 
means  the  farmer  will  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
having  the  corn  moft  produftlve  in  flour  for  bread,  and 
I  i  his 
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Ripkcean  his  light  fhrivelled  grain  will  go  much  farther  in  feed 
I'      than  the  plump  grain  would  do.    I  faw  the  expen- 
.  ment  made  on  wheat  which  was  fo  fltrivelled  that  it 
*       was  thought  fcarcely  worth  giving  to  fowls,  and  yet 
produced  heavy  large  ears." 

RIPHCEAN  MOUNTAINS,  are  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  in  Ruflia,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  river  Oby, 
where  there  are  fald  to  be  the  fineft  fables  of  the  whole 
empire. 

RIPHATH,  or  Rip  HAT,  fecond  fon  of  Gomer, 
and  grandfon  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.  nsn  Riphat).  _  In 
moll  copies  he  is  called  Dlphath  in  the  Chronicles 
(i  Chr.  i.  6.  ns-r  Dlphat).  The  refemblance  of  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  1  RS  and  n  Daleth  is  fo  much, 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  But,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  tranflators  of  our  Englifh  yerfion  be  it  faid, 
that  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they 
have  rcftored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  Ri- 
phath.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  country 
that  was  peopled  by  the  defcendants  of  Riphath.^  The 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  take  it  for  France  ;  Eufebius  for 
the  country  of  the  Sauromatse  ;  the  Chronicon  Alex- 
andrinum  for  that  of  the  Garamantae  ;  Jofephus  for  Pa- 
phlagonia.  Mela  affures  us,  that  anciently  the  people 
of  this  province  were  called  Riphatai,  or  Riphaces  ; 
and  in  Bithynia,  bordering  upon  Faphlagonia,  may  be 
found  the  river  Rhebeus,  a  people  called  Rhebantes,  and 
a  canton  of  the  fame  name.  Thefe  reafons  have  pre- 
vailed with  Bochart  to  believe,  that  Riphath  peopled 
Paphlagonia.  Others  think  he  peopled  the  Montes 
Riphei ;  and  this  opinion  feems  the  moft  reafonable  to 
us,  becaufe  the  other  fons  of  Gomer  peopled  the  nor- 
thern countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond  the  Eux- 
ine  fea. 

RISIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as  may  appear 
from  its  derivation,  what  is  playfome,  fportive,  or  j ocular. 
Ludicrous  therefore  feems  the  genus,  of  which  rifible  is  a 
fpecies,  limited  as  above  to  what  makes  us  laugh.  ^ 

However  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular 
objea,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it  feems  dif- 
£cuh,  if  at  all  pradicable,  to  eflablifh  any  general  cha- 
rafter,  by  which  objefts  of  that  kind  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  others.  Nor  is  that  a  lingular  cafe  ;  for, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  fame  difficulty  in  moft  of 
the  articles  already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more 
eafy,  viewing  a  particular  objeft,  than  to  pronounce 
that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little  :  but  were 
we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  ©bjefts  under 
different  clalTes  according  to  thefe  qualities,  we  fhould 
be  much  gravelled.  A  feparate  caufe  increafes  the 
difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  rifible  objeas  by  a  general 
charafler :  alt  men  are  not  equally  affefted  by  rifible 
otjefts,  nor  the  fame  man  at  all  times  ;  for  in  high  fpi- 
rits  a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will 
fcarce  provoke  a  fmile  in  a  grave  mood.  Rifible  ob- 
je£ls,  Rowcver,  are  circumfcribed  within  certain  limits. 
Ne  objecft  is  rifible  but  what  appears  flight,  little,  or 
trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at  nothing  that  is  of  importance 
to  our  own  intereft  or  to  that  of  others.  A  real  di- 
ftrefs  raifes  pity,  and  •  therefore  cannot  be  rifible  ;  but 
^  flight  or  imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not  pity,  is 
rifible.  The  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  in  Don 
C^ixote,  is  extremely  rifible  ;  fo  is  the  fcene  where 
Sancho,  in  a  dark  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  at* 
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taching  himfelf  to  the  fide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs 
there  in  terrible  difmay  till  the  morning,  when  he  dif- 
covers  himfelf  to  be  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A 
nofe  remarkably  long  or  fllort,  is  rifible ;  but  to  want 
it  altogether,  fo  far  from  provoking  laughter,  raifes 
horror  in  the  fpeftator.  With  refpe£l  to  works  both 
of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of  them  are  rifible  but  whac 
are  out  of  rule  ;  fome  remarkable  defeA  or  exccfs,  a 
very  long  vlfage,  for  example,  ar  a  very  fliort  one. 
Hence  nothing  juft,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  propor- 
tioned, or  grand,  is  rifible. 

Even  from  this  flight  Iketch  it  will  be  readily  con- 
jeftured,  that  the  emotion  raifed  by  a  rifible  objeft  la 
of  a  nature  fo  Angular,  as  fcarce  to  find  place  while 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  any  othei-  paffion  or  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  conjefture  is  verified  by  experience ;  for 
we  fcarce  ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any 
other. '  One  emotion  we  muft  except  ;  and  that  is, 
contempt  raifed  by  certain  improprieties:  every  im- 
proper ad  infplres  us  with  fome  degree  of  contempt 
for  the  author  ;  and  if  an  improper  ad  be  at  the  fame 
time  rifible  to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunder* 
and  abfurditles  are  noted  inilances,  the  two  emotions 
of  contempt  and  of  laughter  unite  intimately  in  the 
mind,  and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a  laugh 
of  der'tfton  or  of  /corn.  Hence  objefts  that  caufe  laugh- 
ter may  be  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds :  they  are  ei- 
ther rifible  or  ridiculous.  A  rifible  objeft  is  mirthful 
only  ;  a  ridiculous  objeft  is  both  mirthful  and  contemp- 
tible. The  firil  raifes  an  emotion  of  laughter  that  Is 
altogether  pleafant :  the  pleafant  emotion  of  laughter 
raifed  by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emotion 
of  contempt ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is  termed  the  emo'. 
tion  of  ridicule.  .  The  pain  a  ridiculous  objeft  gives  mcj 
is  refented  and  punlfhed  by  a  laugh  of  derifion.  A 
rifible  objeft,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  me  no  pain : 
it  is  altogether  pleafant  by  a  certain  fort  of  titillation, 
which  is  expreffed  externally  by  misthful  laughter.  See 
Ridicule. 

Rifible  objefts  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well  under- 
ftood,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  confume  paper  or  time 
upon  them.    Take  the  few  following  examples  : 

Falftaff.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  dieefe-paring.  Whe» 
he  was  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  Hke  a  forked 
radlfti,  with  a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a; 
knife.  Second  part ^  Henry  IV.  aS.  ^  .  fc.  5. 

The  foregoing  is  of  difproportion.  The  following 
examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

Faljlaff.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack,  put  a  toaft 
in't.  Have  I  liv'd  ta  be  carried  in  a  baflcet,  like  a  bar- 
row of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  tha 
Thames  !  Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick,  I'll 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  butter'd,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they  would 
have  drown'd  a  bitch's  Wind  puppies,  fifteen  i'th'lit^ 
ter  ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  fize  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  alacrity  In  finking  ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell,  I  ftiould  down.  I  had  been  drown'd,  but  that  the 
ftiore  was  ftielvy  and  fliallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  t 
for  the  water  fwells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  fliould  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  fwell'd  ?  I  ftiould  have  beea. 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  a(l  ^.fc  15. 
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"Palfiaff,  Nay,  you  (hall  hear,  Mafter  Brook,  what 
I  have  fufFer'd  to  brjng  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 

food.  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  baflcet,  a  couple  of 
'ord's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their 
tniftrefs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane.  They  took  me  on  their  (houlders,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  mafter  in  the  door,  who  afli'd 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  baflcet.  I 
quak'd  for  fear,  left  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
fearch'd  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  fliould  be  a  cuc- 
kold, held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  fe- 
quel,  Mafter  Brook.  I  fufFer'd  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths :  firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-weather ;  next,  to  be 
compafs'd  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be 
ftopt  in,  like  a  ftfong  diftillation,  with  ftinking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a 
man  of  my  kidney  ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubjeft 
to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  difTolution  and 
thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'fcape  futfocation.  And  in 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
ilew'd  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difli,  to  be  thrown  into 
tlie  Thames,  and  cool'd  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge, 
like  a  horfe-fhoe ;  think  of  that ;  hilling  hot ;  think 
of  that,  Mr  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  IV'mdfor^  a8  ^,fc.  17. 
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RITE,  among  divines,  denotes  the  particular  man-  ^j^c 
ner  of  celebrating  divine  fervice  in  this  or  that  country. 

RITORNELLO,  or  Repeat,  in  mufic,  the  burden 
of  a  fong,  or  the  repetition  of  the  fiift  or  ether  verfes 
of  a  fong  at  the  end  of  each  couplet. 

RITTERHUSIUS  (Conrad),  a  learned  German 
civilian,  born  at  Brunfwick  in  1560.  He  was  pro- 
felTor  of  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  and  publifhed  a  variety 
of  works,  particularly  as  a  civilian  ;  together  with  an 
edition  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  he  was  more- 
over an  excellent  critic  ;  his  notes  upon  many  eminent 
authors  having  been  inferted  in  thelseft  editions  of  them. 
He  died  in  161 3. 

RITUAL,  a  book  dire6ling  the  order  and  man- 
ner to  be  obferved  in  performing  divine  fervice  in  a 
particular  church,  diocefe,  or  the  like.  The  ancient 
heathens  had  alfo  their  rituals,  which  contained  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  building  a  city, 
confecrating  a  temple  or  altar,  in  facrificing,  and  dei- 
fying, in  dividing  the  curiae,  tribes,  centuries,  and 
in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  Icveral  pafTages  in  Cato's  books,  De  re  Rujlicay 
which  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  rituals  of  the  an- 
cients. 

RIVAL,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  perfona 
who  have  the  fame  pretenfions  ;  and  which  is  properly 
applied  to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  an 
antagonift  in  any  other  purfuit. 

E  R, 


IS  a  current  of  frefh  water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or 
Channel  from  its  fource  to  the  fca. 
The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  cmfiderahle  collec- 
tion of  waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more 
Brooks,  which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united 
ftreams  of  federal  Rivulets,  which  have  coUefted  the 
fupplies  of  many  Rills  trickling  down  from  number- 
lefs  fprings,  and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the 
floping  greunds  the  furplus  of  every  fliower. 
of  Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  furface 
of  this  globe,  ferving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme- 
diately redundant  in  our  rains  and  fprings,  and  alfo  as 
boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  and 
in  many  countries  as  plentiful  ftorehoufes.  They  alfo 
fertilife  our  foil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields  the 
richeft  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains,  where 
It  would  have  remained  ufelefs  for  want  of  genial  heat. 

Being  fuch  interefting  objefts  of  attention,  every 
branch  acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires 
a  fort  of  perfonal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently 
difBcult  to  find  the  principle  ;  for  the  name  of  the 
great  body  of  waters  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
lea  is  traced  backwards  to  one  of  the  fources,  while 
all  the  contributing  ftreams  are  loft,  although  their  wa- 
ters form  the  chief  part  of  the  coUeftion.  And  fome- 
timcs  the  feeder  in  which  the  name  is  preferved  is  fmall- 
er  than  others  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lofe  their  name 
in  that  of  the  more  illuftrious  family.  Some  rivers  in- 
deed are  refpeftable  even  at  their  birth,  coming  at  once 
in  force  from  fome  gieat  lake.  Such  is  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  the  mighty  ftreams 
which  iflue  in  all  direflions  from  the  Baical  hike.  But, 


like  the  fons  of  Adam,  they  arc  all  of  equal  defcent, 
and  fhould  take  their  name  from  one  of  the  feeders  of 
thefe  lakes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  a  few,  fuch 
as  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile.  Thefe,  after  ha- 
ving mixed  their  waters  with  thofe  of  the  lake,  refume 
their  appearance  and  their  name  at  its  outfet.  ^ 

But  in  general  their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  Origin  and 
the  features  of  their  charafter,  bear  fome  refemblance  progrefs  ft- 
(as  has  been  prettily  obferved  by  PUny)  to  the  Ufe  of^^'^'^j^yj 
man.  The  river  fprings  from  the  earth  ;  but  its  origin  ^^^^ 
IS  in  heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  infignificant,  and  its 
infancy  is  frivolous ;  it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow ;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  ftrength  in  its  youth,  it  becomes  wild  and 
impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  reftraints  which  it  ftill  - 
meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  tlie  mountains,  it  is 
reftlefs  and  fretful ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  unfteady 
in  its  courfe.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataraft,  tearing 
up  and  overturning  whatever  oppofes  its  progrefs,  and 
it  flioots  headlong  down  from  a  rock  ;  then  it  becomes 
a  fuUen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a 
ghn.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dafhes 
along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mifchief,  it  quits  all 
that  it  has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  tlie  opening  of  the 
valley  ftrewed  with  the  rejefted  wafte.  Now,  quitting 
its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad  into  the  world,  jour- 
neying with  more  prudence  and  dilcretion  through  cul- 
tivated fields,  yielding  to  circumftances,  and  winding 
round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 
It  paffes  through  the  populous  cities  and  ail  the  bufy 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  fervlces  on  every  fide,  and 
becomes  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  the  countiy* 
Now  increafed  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced 
I  2  ir« 
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Jn  Its  courfe  of  cxiftence,  it  becomes  grave  and  ftately 
in  its  motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet ;  and  in  majeflic 
filence  rolls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  reft 
in  the  vaft  abyfs. 

The  philofoplier,  the  real  lover  of  wifdom,  fees  much 
to  admire  in  the  economy  and  mechanifm  of  running 
waters ;  and  there  are  few  operations  of  nature  which 
give  him  more  opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  ad- 
juftment  of  the  moft  fimple  means  for  attaining  many 
purpofes  of  moil  exteniive  beneficence.  All  mankind 
kem  to  have  felt  this.  The  heart  ef  man  is  €ver  open 
(unlefs  perverted  by  the  habits  of  felfifli  indulgence 
and  arrogant  fclf-conceit)  to  impreffions  of  gratitude 
and  love.  He  who  afcribes  the  religious  principle  (de- 
bafed,  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abufes  of  fu- 
perftition)  to  the  workings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray 
the  flavifh  meannefs  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very 
unfair  and  a  falfe  pi<fture  of  the  hearts  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philofopher  when  he 
penned  his  often-quoted  apophthegm.  Indeed  his  own 
invocations  fhow  how  much  the  animal  was  blended 
with  the  fage. 

Wc  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  with  an  ho- 
ncft  and  candid  mind,  unbiafied  by  licentious  wifhes, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  amiable  emotions  of  the  human  foul 
have  had  their  lhare  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities 
whofe  worlhip  filled  up  their  kalendars.  I'he  fun 
and  the  hoft  of  heaven  have  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions been  the  objects  of  a  fincere  worfhip.  Next 
to  them,  the  rivers  feem  to  have  attrafted  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  They  have  everywhere  been  confidered  as 
a  fort  of  tutelar  divinities ;  and  each  little  diftridl, 
tvcry  retired  valley,  had  its  river  god,  who  was  prefer- 
red to  all  others  with  a  partial  fondnefs.  The  expoftu- 
lation  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  was  offended  with 
the  prophet  for  enjoining  him  to  wafh  in  the  river  Jor- 
^dan,  was  the  natural  effufion  of  this  attachment.  "What ! 
(faid  he),  are  not  Abana  and  Pharphat,  rivers  of  Da- 
mafcus,  more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  of  Judasa  ? 
Might  I  not  wafh  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  So  he  went 
away  wroth." 

In  thofe  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la- 
bours, and  the  hopes  of  the  fhepherd  and  the  hufband- 
man,  were  not  fo  immediately  connefted  with  the  ap- 
proach and  recefs  of  the  fun,  and  depended  rather  on 
what  happened  in  a  far  diftant  country  by  the  falls  of 
periodical  i-ains  or  the  melting  of  collefted  fnows,  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  river  of  Pegu,  were 
the  fenfible  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and 
they  became  the  objefts  of  grateful  veneration.  Their 
fources  were  fought  out  with  anxious  care  even  by 
conquering  princes;  and  when  found,  were  univerfally 
worfhipped  with  the  moft  affeftlonatc  devotion.  Thefe 
remarkable  rivers,  fo  eminently  and  fo  palpably  bene- 
ficent, preferve  to  this  day,  amidft  every  change  of  ha- 
bit, and  every  increafe  of  civilization  and  improvement, 
the  fond  adoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  fruitful 
countries  through  which  they  hold  their  ftately  courfe, 
and  their  waters  are  ftill  held  facred.  No  progrefs  of 
artificial  refinement,  not  all  the  corru^Ttion  of  luxurious 
fenfuality,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na- 
tive growth  from  the  heart  of  man.    The  featiment  is 
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congenial  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  ft  is  univerfalj 

and  we  could  almoft  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  rea-  ' 
der,  whether  he  docs  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  breaft. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mlftaken  in  our  opinion  in  the  cafe 
of  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of  the  populous  and  bufy 
c'lties,  who  are  habituated  to  the  fond  contemplation 
of  their  own  individual  exertions  as  the  fources  of  all 
their  hopes.  Give  the  fhocmaker  but  leather  and  a 
few  tools,  and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  dif- 
appoint  him  ;  but  the  fimpler  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, the  moft  worthy  and  the  moft  refpeftable  part  of 
every  nation,  after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion  both 
of  flcill  and  of  induftry,  are  more  accuftomed  to  refign 
themfelves  to  the  great  minifters  of  Providence,  and  to 
look  up  to  heaven  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rains," 
without  which  all  their  labours  are  fruitlefs. 

 — — —  extrema  per  illos 

Numenque  excedens  terris  veftigia  fecit. 
And  among  the  hufbandmen  and  the  (hepherds  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  we  find  the  fame  fond  attachment  to 
their  fprings  and  rivulets. 

Fortunate  fenexy  hie  i^'er Jlumina  nota 

Et  fontes  facros  fri/us  captabis  opacuniy, 
was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Meliboeus.  Wle 
hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 
whofe  fource  is  not  looked  on  with  fome  refpedt. 

We  repeat  our  affertion,  that  this  worftip  was  the 
offspring  of  affeftion  and  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving 
a  very  unfair  and  faJfe  pidlure  of  the  human  mind  to 
afcribe  thefe  fuperftitions  to  the  working  of  fear  alone, 
Thefe  would  have  reprefented  the  river-gods  as  feated 
on  ruins,  brandifhing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 
pouring  out  their  fweeping  torrents.  But  no  fuch 
thing.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 
expreffed  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  other  nations, 
every  emotion  of  the  human  foul.  They  figured  the 
Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentlenefs  and 
of  elegance.  They  are  reprefented  as  partially  attach- 
ed to  the  children  of  men;  and  their  interference  in  hu- 
man affairs, is  always  in  afts  of  kind  affiftance  and  pro- 
teftlon.  They  refemble,  in  this  refpeft,  the  rural  dei- 
ties of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,  but  without 
their  caprices  and  refentments.  And,  if  we  attend  to 
the  defcriptions  and  reprefentations  of  their  River- 
Gods,  beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 
flavifh  fear  never  fails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  ven- 
geance, we  find  the  fame  expreflion  of  affectionate 
truft  and  confidence  in  their  kind  difpofitions.  They 
are  generally  called  by  the  refpeftable  but  endearing 
name  of  father.  "  Da  Tyberi  pater  "  fays  Virgil.  Mr 
Bruce  fays  that  the  Nile  at  its  fource  is  called  the  abay 
or  "  father.""We  obfervc  this  word,  or  its  radix, blended 
with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  eaft;  and  think  it  pro- 
bable that  when  our  traveller  got  this  name  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  applied  to  the 
ftream  what  is  n^eant  to  exprefs  the  tutelar  or  prefi- 
ding  fpirit.  The  river-gods  are  always  reprefented  as 
venerable  old  men,  to  indicate  their  being  coeval  with 
the  world.  But  it  is  always  a  cruda  viridifque  feneEtus^ 
and  they  are  never  reprefented  as  oppreffed  with  age  and 
decrepitude.  Their  beards  are  long  and  flowing,  their 
looks  placid,  their  attitude  eafy,  reclined  on  a  bank, 
covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading  fedges 
and  bulrufhes,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from  which 
they  pour  out  their  plentiful  and  fertilizing  ftreams. — 
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Wp  Bruee^a  defcpJ^tloti  ©f  tB«  fovirwa  of  the  Nile,  jind 
of  the  refpeft  paid  tq  the  facred  waters,  has  not  a 
frowning  feature ;  and  the  hofpitable  old  man,  with 
his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  priefthood 
which  peopled  the  little  village  of  Geefli,  forms  a  con- 
traft  with  the  neighhouring  Galla  (among  whom  a 
tnilitary  leader  was  called  the  lamb,  becaufe  he  did  not 
murder  pregnant  women),  which  very  diftindlly  paints 
the  infpiring  principle  of  this  fuperftition.  Pliny- 
fays  (VIII.  8.)  that  at  the  fource  of  the  Clitumnus 
there  is  an  ancient  temple  highly  refpefted.  The  pre- 
fence  and  the  power  of  the  divinity  are  expreffed  by 
the  fates  which  ftand  in  the  veflibule. — Around  this 
temple  are  feveral  little  chapels,  each  of  which  covers 
a  facred  fountain  ;  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  father  of 
feveral  little  rivers  which  unite  their  ftreams  with  him. 
At  fome  diftance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge  which 
divides  the  facred  waters  from  thofe  which  aVe  open  to 
common  ufc.  No  one  muft  prefume  to  fet  his  foot  in 
the  ftreams  above  this  bridge  ;  and  to  ftep  over  any  of 
them  is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  perfon  infamous. 
They  can  only  be  vifited  in  a  confecrated  boat.  Be- 
low the  bridge  we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  is  inceffantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers. (See  alfo  Fibius  Sequejir.  Orbe/ini,  p.  loi—  103. 
and  221 — 223.  alfo  Sueton.  Cali^u/a,  c.  43.  Firg. 
Georg.Il.  146.) 

What  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  flows 
(near  its  fource)  through  the  richeft  paftares,  through 
which  it  was  carefully  diftributed  by  numberlefs  drains; 
and  thefe  nouriflied  cattle  of  fuch  fpotlefs  whitenefs 
and  extraordinary  beauty,  that  they  were  fought  for  with 
eagernefs  over  all  Italy,  as  the  moft  acceptable  victims 
in  their  facrifices.  Is  net  this  fuperftition  then  an  ef- 
fufion  of  gratitude  ? 

Such  are  the  di^lates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our 
breafts,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  felf- 
fconceit,  and  we  fhould  not  be  afhamed  of  feeling  the 
impreflion.  We  hardly  think  of  making  any  apology 
for  dwelling  a  little  on  this  incidental  circumftance  of 
the  fuperftitious  veneration  paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot 
think  that  our  readers  will  be  difpleafed  at  having 
agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  always  of 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philofophy  will  not  only 
enlighten  the  underftanding,  but  alfo  warm  and  cherilh 
the  affeftions  of  the  heart. 

With  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  rivers,  we  have  very 
little  to  offer  in  this  place.  It  is  obvious  to  every  per- 
fon, that  befides  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the 
rivers  what  part  of  the  rains  and  melted  fnows  is  not 
abforbed  by  the  foil  or  taken  up  by  the  plants  which 
cover  the  earth,  they  are  fed  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely by  the  fprings.  A  few  remarkable  ftreams  rufh 
at  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  continuation  of  fubterraneous  rivers,  whofe 
origin  we  are  therefore  to  feek  out ;  and  we  do  not 
know  any  circumftance  in  which  their  firft  beginnings 
differ  from  thofe  of  other  rivers,  which  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  little  ftreams  and  rills,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  fource  in  a  fpring  or  fountain.  This  queftion, 
therefore,  What  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  what  are 
the  fupplies  which  fill  our  fprings  ?  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  word  Spring. 

Whatever  be  the  fource  of  rivers,  It  Is  to  be  met 
with  ia  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe.    The  cruft  of. 


earth  with  which  the  rocky  framing  of  thia  globe  Is  Hiftory.  ^ 

covered  Is  generally  ftratlfied.  Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are  ~'  ' 
extremely  pervious  to  water,  having  but  fmall  attrac* 
tion  for  Its  particles,  and  being  very  porous.  Such  is 
the  quality  of  gravelly  ftrata  In  an  eminent  degree.  O- 
ther  ftrata  are  much  more  firm,  or  attraft  water  more 
ftrongly,  and  refufe  it  a  paffage.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
firm  rock  and  with  clay.  When  a  ftratum  of  the  firft 
kind  has  one  of  the  other  Immediately  under  It,  the 
water  remains  In  the  upper  ftratum,  and  burfts  out 
wherever  the  floping  fides  of  the  hills  cut  off"  the  ftra- 
ta, and  this  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  trickling  fpring, 
becaufe  the  water  in  the  porous  ftratum  Is  greatly  ob- 
ftruAed  in  its  paflage  towards  the  outlet.  As  this  ir- 
regular formation  of  the  earth  Is  very  general,  we  muft 
have  fprings,  and  of  courfe  rivers  or  rivulets,  In  every 
corner  where  there  are  high  grounds.  g 

Rivers  flow  from  the  higher  to  the  low  grounds.    It  They  flow 
Is  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation  which  dlftrlbutesfrom  the 
them  over  the  furface  of  the  earth.    And  thia  appears 

higher  to> 

to'' be  accompliftied  vnth  confiderable  regularity;  ^"'^>Lrounda^^ 

except  the  great  defert  of  KobI  on  the  confines  of  Chi- 

nefe  Tartary,  we  do  not  remember  any  very  extenfive 

track  of  ground  that  is  deprived  of  thofe  channels  for 

voiding  the  fuperfluous  waters ;  and  even  there  they  are 

far  from  being  redundant.  ^ 

The  courfe  of  rivers  give  us  the  beft  general  methodcourfe  of 
for  judging  of  the  elev-ation  of  a  country.    Thus  It  the  rivers 
appears  that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are  the  higheft  °^  ^iifope* . 
grounds  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  ground  flopes  in 
every  direftlon.    From  the  Alps  proceed  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  whofe  courfes  mark  the  two  great  val- 
leys, into  which  many  lateral  ftreams  defcend.  The 
Po  alfo  and  the  Rhone  come  from  the  fame  head,  and 
with  a  fteeper  and  ftiorter  courfe  find  th«ir  way  to  the 
fea  through  valleys  of  lefs  breadth  and  length.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  the  ground  rifes  pretty  faft,  fo  that  few  tribu- 
tary ftreams  come  into  them  from  that  fide  ;  and  from 
this  gentle  elevation  France  flopes  to  the  weftward.  If 
a  line,  nearly  ftraight,  but  bending  a  httle  to  the  north- 
ward, be  drawn  from  the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switzer- 
land all  the  way  to  Solikamflcoy  in  Siberia,  It  will' 
nearly  pafs  through  the  m6ft  elevated  part  of  Europe  ; 
for  in  this  track  moft  of  the  rivers  have  their  rife.  On- 
the  left  go  off"  the  various  feeders  of  the  Elbe,  the  O- 
der,  the  Wefel,  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,  the  Neva,, 
the  Dwina,  the  Petzora.    On  the  right,  after  pafling' 
the  feeders  of  the  Danube,  we  fee  the  fources  of  the 
Sereth  and  Pruth,  the  Dniefter,  the  Bog,  the  Dnie- 
per, the  Don,  and  the  mighty  "Volga.    The  elevation, 
however,  is  extremely  moderate ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  levels  taken  with  the  barometer  by  the  Abbe  Chappe 
d'Auteroche,  that  the  head  of  the  Volga  Is  not  more 
than  470  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean.  And 
we  may  obferve  here  by  the  bye,  that  its  mouth,  where 
it  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  is  undoubt- 
edly lower,  by  many  feet,  than  the  furface  of  th»- 
ocean.    See  Pneumatics,  n'277,    Spain  and  Fin- 
land, with  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  form  two 
detached  parts,  which  have  little  fymmetry  vrith  the  reft 
of  Europe.  10 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  Of  Afiai. 
ftretches  due  fouth  to  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  dividing 
Europe  from  Afia.    About  three  or  four  degrees  north 
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^Hiftory.  ^  of  the  Cafpian  fea  it  bends  to  the  fouth-eaft,  traverfes 
*■  "*  weftern Tartary,  and pafling  between  theTengis  andZai- 
zan  lakes,  it  then  branches  to  the  eall  and  fouth.  The 
eaftern  branch  runs  to  the  ftiores  of  Korea  and  Kamt- 
fchatka.  The  fouthern  branch  traverfes  Tnrkeftan  and 
Thibet,  feparating  them  from  India,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ava  join-s  an  arm  ftretching  from  the 
great  eaftern  branch,  and  here  forms  the  centre  of  a 
'  very  fingular  radiation.  Chains  of  mountains  iffue  from 
it  in  every  direftion.  Three  or  four  of  them  keep  very 
clofe  togetiier,  dividing  the  continent  into  narrow  flips, 
which  have  -  each  a  great  river  "flowing  in  the  middle, 
and  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Cochin-china.  From  the  fame  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  eaft,  and  pafles  a  little 
north  of  Canton  in  China.  We  called  this  a  fingular 
centre  :  for  though  it  fends  off  fo  many  branches,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  -moft  elevated  part  of  the  continent. 
In  the  triangle  whidi  is  included  between  the  firft  fou- 
thern ridge  (which  comes  from  between  the  lakes  Tan- 
ges  and  Zaizan),  the  great  eaftern  ridge,  and  its  branch 
■which  almoft  unites  with  the  fouthern  ridge,  lies  the 
Boutan,  and  part  of  Tibet,  and  the  many  little  rivers 
which  occupy  its  furface,  flow  fouthward  and  eaftward, 
uniting  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre  often  men- 
tioned, and  then  pafs  through  a  gorge  eaftward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
great  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  feated  on  the  higheft 
parts  of  the  country  ;  for  the  rivers  which  correfpond 
to  them  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  them,  and  receive 
their  chief  fupplies  from  the  other  fides.  This  is  re- 
markably the  cafe  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al- 
moft parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  It  receives  its  fupplies  from  the  eaft,  and  indeed 
it  has  its  fource  far  eaft.  The  higheft  grounds  (if  we 
except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are  boundaries) 
©f  the  continent  feem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
mucs,  about  95^^  eaft  from  London,  and  latitude  43°  or 
4  J"  north.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  fine  though  fandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  fand,  or  end  in  little  fait  lakes.  This  elevation 
ftretches  north-eaft  to  a  great  diftance  ;  and  in  this 
track  we  find  the  heads  of  the  Irtifh,  Selenga,  and  Tun- 
guflcaia  (the  great  feeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  fome  other  rivers  which  all  go  off" 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  fide  we  have  the  great  ri- 
ver Amur,  and  many  fmaller  rivers,  whofe  nanaes  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rifes  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  eaftern  ridge  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  former,  is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  com- 
plexion, being  very  fandy,  and  at  prefent  is  a  defert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  dcferibed,  however,  as  inter- 
Iperfed  with  vaft  tracks  of  rich  pafture  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  great  nation, 
who  came  fouth,  by  the  name  of  Turks^  and  poflefied 
themfelves  of  moft  of  the  richeft  kingdoms  of  Afia.  In 
the  foulb-weftern  extremity  of  this  country  are  found 
remains  not  only  of  barbaric  magnificence,  but  even  of 
cultivation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profitable  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  fome  adventurers  to 
iearch  thefe  fandy  deferts  for  remains  of  former  opu- 
lence, and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmanfliip  (tho' 
aot  in  a  ftyle  which  we  would  admire)  in  gol^  and  £1- 
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ver  were  found.  Vaults  were  found  burled  in  the  imA  Hiftot 
filled  with  written  papers,  in  a  charafter  wholly  un-  — ^ 
known ;  and  a  wall  was  difcovered  extending  feveral 
miles,  built  with  hewn  ftone,  and  ornamented  with  cor« 
niche  and  battlements.  But  we  are  forgetting  ourfelves, 
and  return  to  the  confideration  of  the  diftribution  of  the 
rivers  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge  of 
tnountalns  begins  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  proceeds  eaftward,  ranging  along  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Cafpian,  and  ftill  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  firft  mentioned  in  Thibet,  fending  off"  fome 
branches  to  the  fouth,  which  divide  Perfia,  India,  and 
Thibet.  From  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ridge  flow  the  Eu- 
phrates, Tigrif,,  Indus,  Ganges,  &c.  and  from  the  north 
the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  unknown  ftreams. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  feems  to  be  neareft  to  the 
greateft  elevations,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  places  of  the 
greateft  depreflion.  We  have  already  fald  that  the 
Cafpian  Sea  is  lower  tlian  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its 
neighbourhood  another  great  bafon  of  fait  water,  the 
lake  Aral,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  or 
Gihon,  which  were  faid  to  have  formerly  run  into  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  There  cannot  therefore  be  a  great  diff'e- 
rence  in  the  level  of  thefe  twobafons;  neither  have  they 
any  outlet,  tho'  they  receive  great  rivers.  There  is  an- 
other great  lake  in  the  very  middle  of  Perfia,  the  Zare 
or  Zara,  which  receives  the  river  Hindemend,  of  near 
250  miles  length,  befides  other  ftreams.  There  is  an- 
other fuch  in  Afia  Minor.  The  fea  of  Sodom  and  j 
Gomorrah  is  another  inftance.  And  in  the  high  coun-  ' 
tries  we  mentioned,  there  are  many  fmall  fait  lakes,  which 
receive  little  rivers,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  lake  Za- 
ra in  Perfia,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a 
confiderable  hollow  of  the  country.  It  is  now  afcer- 
talned  by  aftual  furvey,  that  the  Itt  of  Sodom  is  con- 
fiderably  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  feature 
is  not,  however,  pecuHar  to  Afia.  It  obtains  alfo  in 
Africa,  whofe  rivers  wc  now  proceed  to  mention. 

Of  them,  however,  we  know  very  little.    The  Nile  of  Afrl 
indeed  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  river  oist  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  its  fource  and  progrefs  we  have  given 
a  full  account  in  a  feparate  article.    Sec  Nile. 

By  the  reglfter  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bruce  at  i 
Gondar  in  1770  and  I77r,  it  appears  that  the  greateft 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  fays  that  at 
an  average  each  month  after  June  it  doubles  its  rains. 
The  califli  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th 
of  Auguft,  when  the  river  has  rifen  14  peeks  (each  21 
inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  dccreafe  about  the 
loth  of  September.  Hence  we  may  form  a  conjefture 
concerning  the  time  which  the  water  employs  in  coming 
from  Aby  flTmia.  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  9  days,  which  fup- 
pofes  a  velocity  not  lefs  tlian  14  feet  in  a  fecond;  a  thing 
paft  belief,  and  Inconfiftent  wath  all  our  notions.  The 
general  flope  of  the  river  is  greatly  diminiflied  by  feveral 
great  catara6ls ;  and  Mr  Bruce  exprefsly  fays,  that  he 
might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  the  catarails 
of  Syene  in  a  boat,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Cairo 
by  water.  We  apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture 
down  a  ftream  moving  even  fix  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
none  could  row  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet. 
As  the  waters  begin  to  decrcafe  about  the  loth  of 
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cry-  Sept'^mber,  we  muH  conclude  that  the  water  then  flow- 
ing paft  Cairo  had  left  Ahyfllnia  when  the  rains  had 
greatly  abated.  Judging  in  this  way,  we  muft  ftill  al- 
low the  ftream  a  velocity  of  more  than  fix  feet.  Had 
the  firft  fwell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  1771, 
we  might  have  gueffed  better.  The  year  that  Thevenot 
waa  in  Egypt,  the  firft  fwell  of  8  peeks  was  obferved 
Jan,  28.  The  callfh  was  opened  for  14  peeks  on  Au- 
guft  1 4th,  and  the  waters  began  to  decreafe  on  Septem- 
ber 23d,  having  rifen  to  21-f  j>eek«.  We  may  fuppofe 
a  fimllar  progi-efs  at  Cairo  correfponding  to  MrBruce's 
obfervations  at  Gpndar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days 
earlier. 

We  underftand  that  fome  of  our  gentlemen  flatlon- 
ed  far  up  the  Ganges  have  had  the  curiofity  to  take 
notes  of  the  fwellings  of  that  river,  and  compare  them 
with  the  overflowings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  obfer- 
vations are  about  to  be  made  public.  Such  accounts 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  praAical  knowledge,  and 
we  fhall  not  negleft  to  infert  the  information  in  fome 
kindred  article  of  this  work. 

The  fame  mountains  which  attract  the  tropical  va- 
pours, and  produce  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  perform  the  fame  office  to  the  famous  Niger, 
whofe  exittence  has  often  been  accounted  fabulous,  and 
with  whofe  courfe  we  have  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  refearches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  aflbcia- 
tion  render  its  exiltence  no  longer  doubtful,  and  have 
greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  For  a  farther  ac- 
eouat  of  its  track,  fee  Niger. 

From  the  great  number,  and  the  very  moderate  fize, 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  all  the 
way  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  the  weftem 
fhore  is  the  moft  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  are  at 
no  great  dittance  inland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ri- 
vers at  Melinda  and  Sofala  are  of  a  magnitude  which  in- 
dicate a  much  longer  courfe.  But  of  all  this  we  fpeak 
with  much  uncertainty. 
A-  The  frame-work  (fo  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better 
known,  and  is  fingular. 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  leaft  is  found,  in 
longitude  1 10°  weft  of  London,  and  latitude  40**  north, 
on  the  northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
and  ftretching  fouthward  through  that  kingdom,  forms 
the  ridge  of  the  neck  of  land  which  feparates  North  from 
South  America,  and  keeping  almoft  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
ranges  along  the  whole  weftem  coaft  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, terminating  at  Cape  Horn.  In  its  courfe  it  fends 
off  branches,  which  after  feparating  from  it  for  a  few 
leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  inclofing  valleys  of  great  extent 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  of  prodigious  elevation.  In 
one  of  thefe,  under  the  equatorial  fun,  ftands  tlte  city 
of  Quito,  in  the  midft  of  extenfive  fields  of  barky,  oats, 
wheat,  and  gardens,  containing  apples,  pears,  and  goofe- 
berrles,  and  in  fhort  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  although  the  vine  is  alfo 
there  in  perfeftion,  the  olive  is  wanting.  Not  a  dozen 
miles  from  it  in  the  low  countries,  the  fugar-cane,  the 
indigo,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  find  their 
congenial  heat,  and  the  inhabitants  fwelter  under  a  burn- 
ing fun.  At  as  fmall  a  diftance  on  the  other  hand 
tower  aloft  the  pinacles  of  Pichincha,  Corambourou, 
and  Chemboracao,  crowned  with  never  melting  fnows. 

The  individual  mountains  of  this  ftupendous  range 
aot  only  exceed  in  height  all  others  in  the  world  (if 
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we  except  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Mount  ^tna,  and  Hiftory.  ^ 
Mount  Blanc);  but  they  are  fet  down  on  a  bafe  incom-  — V"™* 
parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.  They 
cut  off  therefore  all  communication  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  inland  continent ;  and  no  rivers  are  to 
be  found  on  the  weft  coaft  of  South  America  which  have 
any  confiderable  length  of  courfe  or  body  of  waters.  The 
country  is  drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion. Not  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal of  Peru,  which  lies  almoft  on  the  fea  fhore,  and  juft 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  Cordilleras,  arifes  out  of  a  fmaH. 
lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon's  river,  which,  after  run- 
ning northward  for  about  100  miles,  takes  an  eafterly 
direftion,  and  croffes  nearly  the  broadeft  part  of  South 
America,  and  falls  into  the  great  weftern  ocean  at  Para,- 
after  a  courfe  of  not  lefs  than  3500  miles.  In  the  firft 
half  of  its  defcent  it  receives  a  few  m.iddle-fized  rivers- 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  it  receives  the  great 
river  Combos,  fpringing  from  another  little  lake  not  50 
miles  diftant  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  and  inclo- 
fing between  them  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Then  it 
receives  the  Yuta,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cuchivara,  and  Pa- 
rana Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Rhine;  and 
then  the  Madeira,  which  has  flowed  above  1300  miles. 
At  their  junction  the  breadth  is  fo  great,  that  neither 
fhore  can  be  feen  by  a  perfon  ftanding  up  in  a  canoe ;  fo 
that  the  united  ftream  n*  ift  be  about  6  miles  broad". 
In  this  majeftic  form  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  a  flat  country,  covered  with  impenetrable  fo-  , 
refts,  and  moft  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet', 
Mr  Condamine,  who  came  down  the  ftream,  fays,  that 
all  is  filent  as  the  defert,  and  the  wild  beafts  and  nun>. 
berlefs  birds  crowd  roimd  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  fome 
animal  of  which  they  did  not  feem  afraid.  The  bed 
was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  foil,  which 
feemed  rich  in  every  part,  if  he  could  judge  by  the  vc^ 
getation,  which  was  rank  in  the  extreme.  What  aa^ 
addition  this  to  the  poffible  population  of  this  globe  ! 
A  narrow  flip  along  each  bank  of  this  mighty  river 
would  equal  in  furface  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  would 
probably  exceed  it  in  general  fertility  :  and  although 
the  velocity  in  the  main  ftream  was  great,  he  obferved 
that  it  was  extremely  moderate,  nay  almoft  ftill,  at  the 
fides  ;.  fo  that  in  thofe  parts  where  the  country  was- 
inhabited  by  men,  the  Indians  paddled  up  the  river 
with  perfeft  eafe.  Boats  could  go  from  P^ra  to  neat 
the  mouth  of  the  Madeira-  in  38  days,  wMch  is  neaf 
1200  miles-. 

Mr  Condamine  made  an  obfervation  daring  his  paffage^ 
down  the  Maragnon,  which  is  extremely  curious  and 
inftruftive,  although  it  puzzled  him  very-  much.  He 
obferved  that  the  tide  was  fenfible-  at  a  vaft  diftance 
from  the  mouth  :  It  was  very  confiderable  at  the  junci 
tion  of  the  Madeira ;  and  he  fuppefes  that  it-might  have 
been  obferved  much  farther  up.  This  appeared  to  him 
very  furprrfing,  becaufe  there  could  be  no  dbubt  but 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  there  was  higher  by  a 
great  many  feet  thaa  the  furface  of  the  flood  of  the  At-» 
lantic  ocean  at  the  mouth:  of  the  river.  It  was  there- 
fore very  natural  for  him  to  afcribc  the  tide  in  the  Ma- 
ragnon to  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  moon  on  its  wa=* 
ters  ;  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reafonable,  be» 
caufe  the  river  extends  in  the  direftion  of  teireftriaj 
longitude,  which  by  the  Newtonian  theory  is  moft  faj 
vourabie  to  the  produdion  of  a  tide.    Journeying  as  ha' 
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Hiftory,  did  in  an  Indian  canoe,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  had 
•  much  leifure  or  conveniency  for  calculations,  and  there- 
fore are  not  furprifed  that  he  did  not  fee  that  evea  this 
circumftance  was  of  Uttle  avail  in  fo  fmall  or  fliallow  a 
body  of  water.  He  carefully  noted,  however,  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  as  he  pafled  along.  When  ar- 
rived at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  high  water 
was  later  and  later  as  we  are  farther  from  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  oTie  and  the  fame  inflant  there 
^vere  feveral  points  of  high  water  between  Para  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  water  in- 
tervening. This  concluliOH  was  ealily  drawn  from  his 
own  obfervatlons,  although  he  could  not  fee  at  one  in- 
ilant  the  high  waters  in  different  places.  He  had  only 
to  compute  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  particular  fpot, 
on  the  day  he  obferved  it  at  another ;  allowing,  as 
ufual,  for  the  moon's  change  of  pofition.  The  refult 
of  his  obfervatlons  therefore  was,  that  the  furface  of 
the  river  was  not  an  inclined  plane  whofe  flope  was  lef- 
fened  by  the  tide  of  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
that  it  was  a  waving  line,  and  that  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  was  nothing  different  from  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  other  wave.  We  may  conceive  It 
clearly,  though  Imperfeftly,  in  this  way.  Let  the  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  1 2  hours  later  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  Is  evident  that  there  is  alfo 
a  tide  at  the  very  mouth  at  tw'^e  fame  Inftant;  and,  fince 
the  ocean  tide  had  withdrawn  itfelf  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  fo  far  up  the  river, 
and  the  tide  of  ebb  Is  fucceflively  felt  above  as  well  as 
the  tide  of  flood,  there  muft  be  a  low  water  between 
thefe  two  high  waters, 

Newton  had  pointed  out  this  curious  faft,  and  ob- 
ferved that  the  tide  at  London-Bridge,  which  Is  43 
feet  above  the  fea,  Is  not  the  fame  with  that  at  Gravef- 
end,  but  the  preceding  tide  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  67.) 
This  will  be  more  particularly  infilled  on  In  another 
^  place. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  the  Cordil- 
leras fend  off  a  branch  to  the  north-eaft,  which  reaches 
and  ranges  along  the  fhore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
the  RIg  Grande  de  Sta  Martha  occupies  the  angle  be- 
tweeen  the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  with  Interruptions  along  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Terra  FIrma,  fo  that  the  whole  waters  of 
this  country  are  collefted  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
manner  the  north  and  eaft  of  Brafil  are  hemmed  in  by 
mowntalnous  ridges,  through  which  there  Is  no  confider- 
able  paflage  ^  and  the  ground  floping  backwards,  all 
the  waters  of  this  Immenfe  track  are  colle(9:ed  from 
both  fides  by  many  confiderable  rivers  into  the  great 
river  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  this  country  for  more  than  1400  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  through  a  vaft  mouth  In  latitude 

35^- 

Thus  the  whole  of  South  America  feems  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  furrounded  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
bafon.  The  ground  In  the  middle,  where  the  Parama, 
the  Madeira,  and  the  Plata,  take  their  rife.  Is  an  im- 
menfe marfli,  uninhabitable  for  its  exhalations,  and  quite 
impervious  In  its  prefent  fl:ate. 

The  manner  in  which  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
xlca  is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  has  alfo  fome  peculia- 
rities. By  looking  at  the  map,  one  will  obferve  firft  of 
all  a  general  divifion  of  the  whole  of  the  bell  known 
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part  into  two,  by  the  valleys  in  which  the  beds  of  the  Hiftc? 
river  St  Laurence  and  MifliflippI  are  fituated.  The  head  "-""^ 
of  this  is  occupied  by  a  Angular  feries  of  frefh  water 
feas  or  lakes,  viz.  the  lake  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty  themfeltes  into  lake  Hnron  by  two  cata- 
'rafts.  This  again  runs  into  lake  Erie  by  the  river 
Detroif,  and  the  Erie  pours  Its  waters  into  the  On- 
tario by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  the  On- 
tario proceeds  the  great  river  St  Laurence. 

The  ground  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Erie  is  fomewhat  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  val- 
ley is  occupied  by  the  Miffiflippi  and  the  MIflbure,  which 
receive  on  both  fides  a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams,  and 
having  joined,  proceed  to  the  foutli,  under  the  name 
MifliflippI.  In  latitude  37,  this  river  receives  into  its 
bed  the  Ohio,  a  river  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Che- 
rokee river,  which  drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  feparated  from  them  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Apalachlan  mountains.  The  MifliflippI  Is 
now  one  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds 
due  fouth,  till  it  falls  Into  the  Mexican  bay  through  fe- 
veral flilftlng  mouths,  which  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  1200 
miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mif- 
fiflippi and  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain- 
ed on  the  eafl;  fide  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fome  of 
which  are  very  confiderable,  and  of  long  courfe  ;  be- 
caufe  infl;ead  of  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
coaft,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  in  a  great  mcafure 
parallel  to  it.  This  Is  more  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Delaware,  Patoraack,  Rapahanoc, 
&c.  Indeed  the  whole  of  North  America  feems  to 
confifl;  of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  rivers  occupy  the 
Interftices.  AU  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  almoft  perfectly  ftraight, 
unlike  what  are  feen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
weftermoft  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  Is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  MifliflippI. 

We  are  very  little  Informed  as  yet  of  the  diftribu- 
tlon  of  rivers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  or 
the  courfe  of  thofe  which  run  into  Hudfon's  and  Baf- 
fin's bay. 

The  Maragnon  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  river  in  q^. 
the  world,  both  as  to  length  of  run  and  the  vaft  body  g,-eat  ri 
of  water  which  it  rolls  along.    The  other  great  river*  vers.  ^4 
fucceed  nearly  in  the  following  order. 


Maragnon, 

Senegal, 

Nile, 

St  Laurence, 

Hoangho, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 

Yenifey, 

Mifliflippi, 

Volga, 

Oby, 


Amur, 
Oroonoko. 
Ganges, 
Euphrates, 
Danube, 
Don, 
Indus, 
Dnieper, 
Duina, 
&c. 


We  have  been  much  aflifted  In  this  account  of  the 
courfe  of  rivers,  and  their  diftribution  over  the  globe, 
by  a  beautiful  planifphere  or  map  of  the  world  pubhflied 
by  Mr  Bode  aftronomcr  royal  at  Berlin.  The  rangcB 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  with  philofophlcal  dif- 
cernment  and  precifion  ;  and  we  recomniend  it  to  the 
X  notice 
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notice  of  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  virhat  has 
caiifed  Mr  Buffon  to  fay  that  the  courfe  of  moft  rivers 
is  from  eaft  to  weft  or  from  weft  to  eaft.  No  phyfical 
point  of  his  fyftem  feems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  on- 
ly  that  we  look  at  his  own  map  to  fee  its  falfity.  We 
rhsuld  naturally  expeft  to  find  the  general  courfe  of  ri- 


vers nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  fea-coaft  j  and  tical. 


we  find  it  fo  ;  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  oppofi-  Theory.^ 
tion  to  Mr  Buffon's  affertion.    The  ftrufture  of  Ame- '     »  ^ 
rica  is  fo  particular,  that  very  few  ol  its  rivers  have 
their  general  courfe  in  this  direftion.    We  proceed  now 
to  confider  the  motion  of  rivers  ;  a  fubjeft  which  na- 
turally refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  prac- 


Part  I.    THEORY  of  the  MOTION  of  RIVERS  and  CANALS. 


[portance  'HE  importance  of  this  fubjeft  needs  no  comttien- 
f^the  tary.  Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city,  is 
°  interefted  in  it.  Neither  our  wants,  our  comforts,  nor 
our  pleafures,  can  difpenfe  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
rnuft  condiift  their  waters  to  the  centre  of  our  dwel- 
lings ;  we  muft  fecure  ourfelves  againft  their  ravages ; 
we  muft  employ  them  to  drive  thofe  machines  which, 
by  compenfating  for  our  perfonal  weaknefs,  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thoufands  ;  we  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields,  to  decorate  our 
manfions,  to  cleanfe  and  embelliih  our  cities,  to  preferve 
or  extend  our  demefnes,  to  traiifport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  which  neceflity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precious  to,  man  ;  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  we  muft  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
we  muft  preferve  or  change  the  beds  of  the  fmaller 
flreams,  draw  off  from  them  what  fhall  water  our  fields, 
drive  our  machines,  or  fupply  our  houfes.  We  muft 
keep  up  their  waters  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
fupply  their  places  by  canals  ;  we  muft  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained ;  we  muft  underftand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  fecret,  flow,  but  un- 
ceafing  aftion,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs,  our  dikes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  thefe  daily  recurring  cafes,  hovv  often  do  we  fee 
projefts  of  high  expeilation  and  heavy  expence  fail  of 
their  objedl,  leaving  the  ftate  burdened  with  works  not 
only  ufelefs  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  been  a  moft  interefting  fubjefk  of  ftudy 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  t©  their  rich  foil  and  happy  chmate,  than  to 
their  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra- 
verfe  them  :  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their 
very  exiftence  requires  unceafing  attention  to  the  waters, 
which  are  every  moment  ready  to  fwallow  up  the  inha- 
bitants;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  fub- 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  thofe  very  wa- 
ters their  indefatigable  drudges,  tranfporting  through 
every  corner  of  the  country  the  materials  of  the  moft 
extenfive  commerce  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  incelTant  occupations  with  mo- 
ving waters,  we  ftiould  expeft  that  while  the  operative 
artifts  are  continually  furnlfhing  fafts  and  experiments, 
the  man  of  fpeculative  and  fcientific  curiofity^  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft,  would  ere  now  have 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fcience  ;  an^  that  the 
profeflional  engineer  would  be  daily  afting  from  efta- 
blilhed  principle,  and  be  feldom  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
peftations.  Unfortunately  the  reverfe  of  this  is  near- 
ly the  true  ftate  of  the  -cafe  ;  each  engineer  is  obliged 
to  colleft  the  greateft  part  of  his  knowledge  from  his 
own  experience,  and  by  many  dear-bought  leffons,  to 
direft  his  future  operations,  in  which  he  ftill  proceeds 
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with  anxiety  and  hefitation :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired pi'lnclples  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  collefted  and  publiflied,  by  which  an  empirical 
praftice  might  be  fafeiy  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
ineftimable  value  are  daily  made  ;  but  they  remain  with 
their  authors,  who  feldom  have  either  leifure,  ability,  or 
generofity,  %q  add  them  to  the  pubHc  ftock. 

The  motion  of  waters  has  been  really  fo  little  invef-  Thisfcience 
tigated  as  yet,  that  hydraulics  may  ftill  be  called  a  new  as  yet  in 
ftudy.  We  have  merely  Iklmmed  over  a  few  common''*  "^^*°'^J'* 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water  ;  and  the  ma- 
thematicians of  the  firft  order  feem  to  have  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter- 
tain themfelves  with  elegant  applications  of  calculus. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.  They  rarely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  fafts.  They  have  made  excellent  ufe  of 
the  few  which  have  been  given  them  j  but  it  required 
much  labour,  great  variety  of  opportunity,  and  great 
expence,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  fimpleft  cafes  of  water  in  motion. 
Thefe  are  feldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  he 
is  without  blame  when  he  enjoys  the  pleafures  within 
his  reach,  and  cultivates  the  faience  of  geometry  in  its 
moft  abftrafted  form.  Here  he  makes  a  progrefs  which 
is  the  boaft  of  human  reafon,  being  almoft  infured  from 
error  by  the  intelleftual  fimplicity  of  his  fubjeft.  But 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  material  objefts,  and 
without  knowing  either  the  fize  and  fliape  of  the  ele- 
mentary particles,  or  the  laws  which  nature  has  pre- 
fcribed  for  their  action,  prefume  to  forefee  their  effefts, 
calculate  their  exertions,  direft  their  adlions,  what  muft 
be  the  confequence  ?  Nature  ftiovvs  her  independence 
with  refpeft  to  our  notions,  and,  always  faithful  to  the 
laws  which  are  injoined,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
ftie  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  to  difconcert  our 
projefts,  and  render  ufelefs  all  our  efforts. 

To  wifh  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vain.  Proper 
and  our  grofs  organs  are  infufficlent  for  the  ftudy.  To  mode  of  ia- 
fuppofe  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  fliapes  and^*'^*S*'*'*'''J 
fizes  at  will ;  this  is  to  raife  phantoms,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  fyftem,  but  will  not  prove  a  foundation,  for  any 
fcience.  But  to  interrogate  Nature  herfelf,  ftudy  the 
laws  which  ftie  fo  faithfully  obferves,  catch  her,  as  we 
lay,  in  the  faft,  and  thus  wreft  from  her  the  fecret ;  this 
is  the  only  way  to  become  her  mafter,  and  it  is  the  on- 
ly procedure  confiftent  with  good  fenfe.  And  we  fee, 
that  foon  after  Kepler  detefted  the  law^s  of  the  plane- 
tary motions,  when  Galileo  difcovered  the  uniform  ac- 
celeration of  gravity,  when  Pafchal  difcovered  the  pref- 
fure  of  tte  atmofphere,  and  Newton  difcovered  the  laws 
of  attraftipn  and  the  track  of  a  ray  of  light;  aftronomy, 
mechanics,  hydroftatics,  chemiftry,  opticS; .  .quickly  bc- 
K  k  came 
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cams  bodks  of  fouBd  dodrlnc ;  and  the  dcdodloTis 
from  theii'  refpeaivc  theeries  were  found  fair  reprefen- 
tations  of  tbe  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man 
has  difcovered  a  law  of  nature,  he  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fcience,  and  he  has  given  us  a  new  mean  of 
fnbjc61ing  to  our  fervlce  fome  dement  hitherto  inde- 
pendent :  and  fo  long  as  groups  of  natural  operations 
foUow  a  route  which  appears  to  ns  whimfical,  and  will 
not  admit  oar  calculations,  we  may  be  afhired  that  we 
are  ignorant'  of  the  principle  wlilch  conneds  them  all, 
and  regulates  their  procedure. 

This  is  remarkably  the  cal'e  with  feveral  phenomena 
ranee  of  ihein  the  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  motion 
general  water  in  a  bed  or  conduit  of  any  kind.  Ahhough 

m^Lo  ^  '^^^^  genlufes  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  pad 
turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  fubjeil,  we  are 
almofl  ignorant  of  the  genera/  /aws  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  their  motions.  We  have  been  abk  to  fcleft 
•very  few  points  of  refemblance,  and  every  cafe  remains 
nearly  an  individual.  About  J  50  years  ago  we  difco- 
vered, by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of 
water  iffulng  from  a  fmall  orifice,  and,  after  much  la- 
bour, have  extended  this  to  any  orifice  ;  and  this  is  al- 
-  moft  the  whole  of  our  confidential  knowledge.  But  as 
to  the  uniform  courfe  of  the  ftreams  which  water  the 
iace  of  the  earthy  and  the  maxims  which  will  certainly 
jegulate  this  agreeably  to  our  wifiies,  we  are  in  a  man- 
ner totally  ignorant.  Who  can  pretend  to  fay  what  is 
the  velocity  of  a  river  af  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  fay  what  fwell 
will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  courfe,  if  a  dam 
or  weir  of  given  dimenfions  be  made  in  it,  or  a  bridge 
be  thrown  acrofs  it  ?  or  how  much  its  waters  will  be 
raifed  by  turning  another  ftreain  into  it,  or  funk  by  ta- 
king off"  a  branch  to  drive  a  mill  ?  Who  can  fc\y  with 
confiidence  what  muff  be  the  dlmenfions  or  flope  of  this 
branch,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  water  that  Is  wanted,,  or 
the  dimenfions  and  ffope  of  a  canal  which  fhall  effeftu- 
ally  drain  a  fenny  diftrlfl  ?  Who  can  fay  what  form 
will  caufe  or  will  prevent  the  underminirig  of  banks,  «he 
forming  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the  bed,  or  the  de- 
pofition  of  fands  ?  Yet  thefe  are  the  moft  important 
q^ueftlons. 

And  the  The  caufes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  want  or  uncer- 
caufcsof  it.tainty  of  our  principles  ;  the  falfity  of  our  only  theory, 
which  is  belied  by  expedience and  the  fmall  number  of 
proper  obfervatlons-or  experiments,  and  difliculty  of  ma- 
king fuch  as  fhall  be  ferviceable.  We  have,  It  is  true> 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from 
fmall  orifices,  and  from  them  we  have  deduced  a  fort  of 
theory,  dependant  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the 
laws  of  hydroftatic  preffure.  Hydro ftatles  Is  indeed 
founded  on  very  fimple  principles,  which  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  laws  of  the  quiefcent  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  In  Gonfequence  of  gravity  and  perfeft  fluidity.. 
But  by  what  train  of  reafoning  can  we  conneft  thefe 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  vmiform  motion  of  the  wa- 
ters  of  a  river  or  open  ftreara,  which  can  derive  its  mo- 
tion only  from  the  flope  of  its  furface,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  this  motion  or  its  velocity  only  from  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  ftream  ?  Thefe  are  the  only  clr- 
cumftances  which  can  diHIaguIfh  a  portion  of  a  river 
from  a  vcffel  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  water  is  at  reft.  In  both,  giavity  is  the  fole 
caufe  of  preffure  and  motioa  ;  bxit  there  muflt  be  fiome 
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circonjftaoce  peculiar  to  niTinliig  witcrs  wh\c\i  f!5o4Tf!«  Theory; 
the  exertions  of  this  a£live  principle,  and  which,  whe^i  " 
difcovered,  muft  be  the  bails  of  hydraulics,  and  rnuft 
oblige  us  to  rtjeft  every  theory  founded  pn  ftmcied  hy- 
pothefcs,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  abfurd  conclu- 
fions:  and  fui'dy  abfurd  confequenccs,  when  legitiraattly 
drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  improper  principles.        ^  *9 

When  it  was  difcovered  expf?rimentally,  that  the  ^^-^,^*^'^,^^f^^ 
locltles  of  water  iffulng  from  orifices  at  various  depths  ^p-^^^. 
under  the  furface  were  as  the  fquare  roots  of  thofe  of  liydrai 
depths,  and  the  faft  was  yenfi>ed  by  repeated  expen-^''-^  ^fc* 
raents,  this  principle  ^ras  Immediately  and  without  mo- 
dification applied  to  every  motion  of  water.  Marlottc^ 
Varignon,  Guglielmini,  made  it  the  balls  of  complete 
fyfteras  of  hydraulics,  which  prevail  to  this  day,  after 
having  received  various  amendments  and  modifications. 
The  fame  reafoning  obtains  through  them  all,  though 
frequently  obfcured  by  other  circumftanccs,  which  are 
more  perfpicuoufly  expreffed  by  Guglielmini  in.  his.  Fun- 
damental Theorems.  pf"a» 
He  confidtrs  every  point  P  (fig.  i.)  in  a  mafs  ofccecititi 
fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a  veffel,  and  conceives 
the  particle  ?£  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the 
fapie  velocity  with  which  It  would  iffue  from  the  ori- 
fice. Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  APC  be  drawn  thro* 
that  point,  and  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  paraboUc 
ADE,  of  which  A  at  the'  fiirface  of  the  fluid  is  the 
vertex,  and  AB  (four  times  the  height  through  which 
a  heavy  body  would  fall  in  a  fecond)  is  the  parameter, 
the  velocity  of  this  paitlcle  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinate  PD  of  this  parabola  ;  that  is,  PD  is  the  fpace 
v?hlch  It  would  uniformly  delcribe  in  a  fecond.. 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  following  theory  ^'h^n^y 
of  running  waters.  [ived  ire 

Let  DC  (fig.  2.)  be  the  horizontal  bottom  of  a  re  '' 
fervoir,  to  which  is  joined  a  floping  channel  CK  of  uni- 
form breadth,  and  let  AB  be  tire  furface  of  the  ftand- 
ing  water  in  the  refervoir.  Suppofe  the  vertical  plane 
BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  of  holes,  through  each  of 
which  the  water  Iffues.  The  velocity  of  each  filament 
will  be  that  which  is  acquired  by  falling  from  the  fur- 
face ABf.  The  filament  C,  ifluing  with  this  ve-fSfer7i 
locity,  will  then  glide  down  the  inclined  plane  like 
any  other  heavy  body;  and  (by  the  common  do&.nnt  oi ^y'^''"''^^. 
the  motion  dowa  an  inclined  plane)- when  it  has  arrived  *  \ 
at  F,  it  will  have  the  fame  velocity  which  It  would 
have  acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  OF,  the 
point  O  being  in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced. 
"1  he  fame  may  be  faid  of  Its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at 
H  or  K.  The  filament  immediately  above  C  will  alfo 
iffue  with  a  velocity  which  is  in  the  fubdnplicate  ratio 
of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down  above  the  firft 
filament.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fila- 
ments ;  and  of  the  fuperfieial  filament,  which  will  oc- 
cupy the  furface  of  the  defcending  ftream. 

From  this  account  of  the  genefis  of  a- running  ftream  pj^^ 
of  water,  we  may  fairly  draw  the  following  coufequences.qi,e.nce»^ 

1.  Thvi*  velocity  of  any  particle  R,  in  any  part,  of  drawn! 
the  ftream,  is  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  horizon- 1^'* 
tal  plane  AN. 

2.  1  he  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  is  every- 
where greater  than  anywhere  above  it,  and  Is  leaft  of 
all  at  the  furface. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  ftream  increaf«s  continually  as 
the  ftteam  recedes  from  its  iburcc. 

^  4.  The 
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4,  Tlic  4£ptK«  EF,  GH,  $cc*  in  different  parts  of  the  other  confequenccs  are  equally  contitity  to  cxperi 
the  ftream,  will  be  nearly  in  the  mverCe  fubduplicate  '        '     ■    -  ~  
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ratio  of  the  depths  under  the  furface  AN  :  for  fince 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  running  through  every 
fedlion  KF  and  GH,  and  the  channel  k  fuppofed  of 
uniform  breadth,  the  depth  of  each  fei6liou  mull  be  in- 
verfely  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  paffing  through  it. 
This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  different  filaments  of 
the  feftion  ;  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  feftion  is  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  filament  un- 
der the  furface  AB.  Therefore  the  ilream  becomes 
more  fha^jlow  as  it  recedes  from  the  fource;  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and  MG 
continually  diminifhes,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom 
and  furface  of  the  fiream  continually  appro^Stento  equa- 
lity, and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fourcc^ey  differ 
infenfibly. 

5.  If  the  brtfadth  of  the  flream  be  contrafted  in  aay 
part,  the  depth  of"  the  running  water  will  be  increafed 
in  that  part,  becaufe  the  fame  quantity  muft  llill  pafs 
through  ;  but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  re- 
main the  fame,  and  that  at  the  furface  will  be  lefs  than 
it  was  before  ;  and  the  area  of  the  fe£lion  will  be  increa- 
fed on  the  whole. 

6.  Should  a  fluice  be  put  acrofs  the  ftream,  dipping 
a  little  into  the  water,  the  water  muft  immediately  rife 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fiuice  till  it  rifcs  above  the  level 
of  the  refervoir,  and  the  fmalleft  immerfion  of  the  fluice 
will  produce  this  effedt.  For  by  lowering  the  fluice,  the 
area  of  the  feftion  is  diminifhed,  and  the  velocity  can- 
not be  increafed  till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  furface  of  the  lefervolr,  and  this  ac- 
quires a  prefTure  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity 
of  efflux  through  the  orifice  left  below  the  fluice. 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this 
channel  will  increafe  the  depth  of  the  ftream,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys;  but  it  will  not  in- 
creafe the  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unlcfs  it 
comes  from  a  higher  fource. 

All  thefe  confequences  are  contrary  to  experience, 
and  fhow  the  imperfedlion,  at  leaft,  of  the  explanation. 

The  third  confequence  is  of  all  the  moft  contrary  to 
experience.  If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of 
following  a  fingle  brook  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  he 
will  find  it  moft  rapid  in  its  beginnings  among  the 
mountains,  gradually  flackening  its  pace  as  it  winds 
among  the  hills  and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  laft 
creeping  flowly  aldng  through  the  flat  grounds,  till 
it  is  checked  and  brought  to  reft  by  the  tides  of 
the  ocean. 

Nor  is  the  fecond  confequence  more  agreeable  to  ob- 
fervation.  It  is  univerfally  found,  that  th<  velocity  of 
the  furface  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream  is  the  greateft 
of  all,  and  that  it  gradually  diminifhea  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  and  fides. 

And  the  firft  confequence,  if'true,  would  render  the 
running  waters  on  the  furface  of  this  earth  the  inftru- 
ments  of  immediate  ruin  and  devaftation.  If  the  wa- 
ters of  our  rivta-s,  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country, 
which  are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than 
their  fources,  run  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height, 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  the  earth  bare  to  the 
very  bones. 

'I'he  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills,  being 
Co.greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  alDgns  to  them 


ence.  When  a  ftream  has  its  feftion  diminifhed  by  nar- 
rowing the  channel,  the  current  increafes  in  depth,  and 
this  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increafe  of  velocity 
through  the  whole  of  the  feftion,  and  moft  of  all  at  the 
furface  ;  and  the  area  of  the  feftion  does  not  increafe, 
but  diminifhes,  all  the  phenomena,  thus  contradifting  in 
every  circumftancc  the  deduftion  from  the  theory  ;  and 
when  the  fetJilon  has  been  diminifhed  by  a  fluice  let 
down  into  the  ftream,  the  water  gradually  heaps  up  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice,  and,  by  its  preffure,  pro- 
duces an  acceleration  of  the  ftream  below  the  fluice,  in  / 
the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  che  beginning  of  a  ftream,  as 
explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  velocity  preferved  frem  the  fource  and  the 
velocity  produced  by  this  fubordinate  accumulation  ; 
and  this  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increafe, 
till  they  become  fuch  that  the  v/hole  fupply  is  again 
difcharged  through  this  contradled  feftlon  :  any  addi. 
tioual  water  not  only  increafes  the  quantity  carried 
along  the  ftream,  but  alfo  increafes  the  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  feftion  does  not  increafe  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity. 

It  I3  furprifing  that  a  theory  really  founded  on  a  *3 
conceit,  and  which  in  every  the  moft  familiar  and  ob-  however  ' 
vious  circumftance  is  contradicted  by  fafis,  fhould-iiave  has  been* 
met  with  fo  much  attention.    That  Varignon  fheuld  generally 
immediately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Guglielmini,  and'°^^'^^. 

by 

make  it  tiie  fubjeft  of  many  elaborate  analytical  iyn^"lub- 
moirs,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  This  author  only  want- jeft, 
ed  donnsr pi  ife  au  calcul ;  and  it  was  a  ufual  joke  among 
the  academicians  of  Paris,  when  any  new  theorem  was 
invented,  donnons  le  a  V arignon  a  gmeralifer.  But  his 
numei-ous  theorems  and  corollaries  were  adopted  by  all, 
and  ftlll  make  the  fubftance  of  the  prefent  fyftems  of 
hydraulics.  Gravefande,  Mufhenbroek,  and  all  the  ele- 
mentary treatifes  of  natural  philofophy,  deliver  no  other 
doftrines  ;  and  Belidor,  who  has  been  confidered  as  the 
lirfl  of  all  the  fcientific  engineers,  details  the  fame 
theory  in  his  great  work  the  ArcbiteElure  Hydrauiique. 

Guglielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe._,  *♦ 
of  his  own  ingenuity.    He  was  not  only  a  pretty  good^^^g  of  tha 
mathematician,  but  an  afliduous  and  fagacious  obferver.  more  inge- 
He  had  applied  his  theory  to  fomc  important  cafes  n'ousfaw 
which  occurred  In  the  courfe  of  his  profeffion  as  Jn- "^^^'^^*^*» 
fpedor  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanefe,  and  to  fernpjgfj 
the  courfe  of  the  Danube;  and  could  not  but  perceive  to  fupply 
that  great  correftlons  were  neceffary  for  making  the  them, 
theory  quadrate  in  fome  tolerable  manner  with  obfer- 
vation  ;  and  he  immediately  faw  that  the  motion  was 
greatly  obftrufted  by  inequalities  of  the  canal,  which 
gave  to  the  contiguous  filaments  of  the  ftream  tranf- 
verfe  motions,  which  thwarted  and  confufed  the  regular 
progrefs  of  the  reft  of  the  ftream,  and  thus  checked  its 
general  progrefs.    Thefe  obftruftions,  he  obferved, 
were  moft  effeftual  in  the  beginning  of  its  courfe,  while 
yet  a  fmall  rill,  running  among  ftones,  and  in  a  veiy 
unequal  bed.    The  whole  ftream  being  fmall,  the  ine- 
qualities bore  a  great  proportion  to  it,  and  thus  the  ge- 
neral effeft  was  great.    He  alfo  faw  that  the  fame  cau- 
fes  (thefe  tranfverfe  motions  produced  by  the  unequal 
bottom)  chiefly  affefted  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 
were  the  reafons  why  the  velocity  at  the  fides  and  bot- 
tom was  fo  much  diminifhed  as  to  be  lefs  than  the  fu- 
perficial  velocity,  and  that  even  this  might  come  to  be  , 
]i  k  2  dimisifhed 
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Theorjr.  dimlnifhed  by  the  fame  caufe.  For  he  obferved,  that  bolic  theory,  as  it  Js  called,  of  GugHelmln!,  Oar  reader  Thcoj, 
^■""''V™"-  the  general  ftream  of  a  river  is  frequently  compofed  of  may  fee  it  in  various  modifications  in  the  Idrojlatlca  e  ~V 
3  fort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  maffes  Jdraulica  of  P.  Lecchi,  and  in  the  Sperknze  Idraulkhe 
of  vv-ater  are  brought  up  to  the  furface  and  again  de-  of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no  means  diftind  either  in  its 
fcend.  Every  perfon  muft  recoUeft  fuch  appearances  origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla- 
in the  frefhes  of  a  muddy  river  ;  and  in  this  way  Gu-  nation  of  phenomena,  and  feems  only  to  ferve  for  gi- 
glielmini  was  enabled  to  account  in  fome  meafure  for  the  ving  fomething  like  confiftency  to  the  vague  and  obfcure 
difagreement  of  his  theory  with  obfervation.  difcuffions  which  have  been  publifhed  on  this  fubjedlr  in 

Mariotte  had  obferved  the  fame  obftruftions  even  Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  that  coun- 
in  the  fmoothett  glafs  pipes.  Here  it  could  not  be  try  the  fubjeft  is  particularly  interefting,  and  has  been 
afcribed  to  the  checks  occafioned  by  tranfverfe  motions,  much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  England, 
He  therefore  afcribed  it  to  friftion,  which  he  fuppofed  to  France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  fo  much  attention 
dimlnilh  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  fame  manner  to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  therafelves  with 
as  of  folids:  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments  the  motion  of  water  in  clofe  conduits,  which  feem  to  , 
which  immediately  rub  on  the  fides  of  the  tube  have  admit  of  a  more  precife  apphcation  of  mathematical  rea- 
their  velocity  gradually  diminiflied  ;  and  that  the  fila-    foning.  v  ^  J 

ments  immediately  adjoining  to  thefe,  being  thus  obli-       Some  of  thofe  have  confidered  with  more  attention  sij.  |^ 
ged  to  pafs  over  them  or  outftrip  them,  rub  upon  them,    the  effefts  of  friftion  and  vifcidlty.    Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Newij 
and  have  their  own  velocity  diminifhed  in  like  manner,    with  his  ufual  penetration,  had  feen  diftindly  the  man-  obfer^| 
but  in  a  fmaller  degree;^  and  that  the  fucceeding  fila-    ner  in  which  it  behoved  thefe  circumftances  to  operate. 
ments  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube  fuffer  fimilar  but    He  had  occafion,  in  his  refearches  into  the  mechanifm  | 
fmaller  diminutions.    By  this  means  the  whole  ftream    of  the  celeftial  motions,  to  examine  the  famous  hypo- 
may  come  to  have  a  fmaller  velocity  j  and  at  any    thefis  of  Defcartes,  that,  the  planets  were  carried  round  ; 
rate  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dif-    the  fun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  faw  that  there  would  be 
charged  is  determined,  is  .  fmaller  than  it  would  have    no  end  to.uacertainty  and  difpute  till  the  modus  operandi 
beea  independent  of  fridion.,  of  thefe  vortices  was  mechanically  confidered.  He 

Guglielmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotte,  and    therefore  employed  hirafelf  in  the  inveftigation  of  the 
in  his  next  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers,  confidered    manner  in  . which  the  acknowledged  powers  of  natural 
this  as  the  chief  zzxx{&  of  the  retardation  ;  and  he  added    bodies,  afting  according  to  the  received  laws  of  naecha^ 
a  third  circumilance,  which  he  confidered  as  of  no  lefs    nics,  could  produce  and  preferve  thefe  vortices,  and  re-  ! 
confequence,  the  vifcidity  or  tenacity  o£  water.  He  ob-    ftore  that  motion  which  was  expended  in  carrying  the  | 
ferves  that  fyrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  vif-    planets  round  the  fun.    He  therefore,  in  the  fecond  | 
cidity  is  more  remarkable,  have  their  motions  prodigi-    book  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  gives  a  | 
oufly  retarded  by  it,  and,  fuppofes  that  vrater  differs    feries  of  beautiful  propofitions,  viz.  51,  52»&c.  with  , 
from  them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  poffeffes  this    their  corollaries,  Iho  wing  how  the  rotation  of  a  cylinder  or 
quality  :  and  he  fays,  that  by.  this  means  not  only  the    fphere  round  it©  axis  in  the  inidft  of  a  fluid  will  excite 
particles  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  their  mo-    a  vortical  motion  in  this  fluid  ;  and  he  afcertains  with  | 
tions  diminifhed  by  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  which    mathematical  . precifion  the  motion  of  every  filament  of 
move  flower,  but  that  the  filaments  alfo  which  would   this  vortex.  ^  .     .  ( 

have  moved  more  flowly  are  accelerated  by  their  more       He  fets  out  from  the  fuppofition  that  this  motion  is-  | 
aftive  neighbours ;  and  that  in  this,  manner  the  fuper-    excited  in  the  furrounding  ftratum  of  fluid  in  confe- 
ficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an    quence  of  a  v/ant  of  perfeft  lubricity,  and  aflumes  as 
equality.    But  this  will  never  account  for  the  univerfal    an  hyppthefis,  that  the  initial  refiftance  (or  diminution 
faft,  that  the  fuperficial  particles  are  the  fwiftefl:  of  all.    of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  which  arifes  from  this 
The  fuperficial  particles,  fays  he,  acquire  by  this  means    want  of  lubricity,  is  proportional  to,  the  velocity  with  \ 
greater  velocity  than  the  parabolic  law  allows  them  ;    which  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  feparated  from  the  j 
the  medium  velocity  is  often  in  the  middle  of  the  depth  ;    contiguous  furface  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  that  | 
the  numerous  obftades,  continually  multiplied  and  re-    the  whole  refiftance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with  I 
peated,  caufe  the  current  to  lofe  the  velocity  acquired    which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  mutually  feparated  j 
by  the  fall ;  the  flope  of  the  bottom  then  diminifties,    from  each  other.  _  From  this,  and  the  equality  of  ac- 
and  often  becomes  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  force  remain-    tion  and  re-a£lion,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
ing  is  hardly  able  to  overcom^e  the  obftaqles  which  are    of  a-ny  ftratum  of  the  vortex,  is  the  arithmetical  medium  \ 
^ill  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced  almoft  to  a  ftate    between  the  velocities  of  the  ftrata  immediately  within 
<jf  ftagnation.    He  obferves,  that  the  Rheno,  a  river    and  without  it.    For  the  intermediate  ftratum  cannot 
of  the  Milanefe,  has  near  its  mouth  a  flope  of  no  more    be  in  equilibrio,  unlefs  it  is  as  much  prefTed  forward 
than  50",  which  he  confiders  as  quite  inadequate  to  the    the  fuperior  motion  of  the  ftratum  within  it,  as  it  is 
taflc  ;  and  here  he  introduces  another  principle,  which    kept  back  by  the  fl^ower  motion  of  the  ftratum  with- 
be  confiders  as  an  effential  part  of  the  theory  of  open    out  it. 

currents.  This  is,  that  there  arifes  from  the  very  depth  This  beautiful  inveftigation  applies  in  the  moft  per- 
of  the  ftream  a  propelling  force  which  reftores  a.  part  of  fed  manner  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motion  of 
the  loft  velocity.  He  offers  nothing  in  proof  of  this  prin-  a  fluid  filament,  in  confequence  of  the  vifcidity  and  fric- 
eiple,  but  ufes  it  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion  tion  of  the  adjoining  filaments;  and  a  filament  proceed- 
of  waters  in  horizontal  canals.  The  principle  has  been  ing  along  a  tube  at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  the  fides 
adopted  by  the  numerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics,  has,  in  like  manner,  a  velocity  which  is  the  medium  be- 
and,  by  various  contrivances,  iptenvoven  with  the  para,  tween  thofe  of  the  filaments  immediately  furrounding 
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It.  It  Is  therefore  a  problem  cf  no  very  difficult  folu- 
tion  to  afli^n  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  will  gradu- 
ally diminiflb  as  the  filament  recedes  from  the  axis  of  a 
cylindrical  tube.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifmg  that  fo 
neat  a  problem  has  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  during  the  time  that  thefe  fubjedts  were 
fo  afliduoufly  ftudied ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  nothing  precife 
has  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft.  The  only  approach 
to  a  difcuffion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoire  of  Mr  Pitot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1726,  where  he  confi- 
ders  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a  pipe.  Here,  by 
attending  to  the  comparative  faperiority  of  the  qjmntUy 
'  of  motion  in  large  pipes,  he  afiirms,  that  the  total  dimi- 
putious  arifing  from  friftlon  will  be  {cater'is  paribus)  in 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diameters.  This  was  thank- 
fully received  by  other  writers,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
our  hydraulic  theories.  It  has  not,  however,,  been  at- 
tended to  by  thofe  who.  write  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  thefe  \^ith 
equal  propriety  ;  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  would 
at  once  have  folved  all  their  difficulties,  and  particular- 
ly would  have  {hown  how  an  almoft  imperceptible  de- 
clivity would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a  great  ri- 
ver, without  having  recourfe  to  the  unintelligible  prin- 
ciple of  Guglielmini. 

Mr  Couplet  made  fome  experiments  oa  the  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  great  main  pipes  of  Verfailles,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  notions  of  the  retardations  occafioned  by 
frittion.  They  were  found  prodigious;  but  were  fo  ir- 
regular, and  unfufceptible  of  i-edu6tion  to  any  general 
principle,  (and'  the  experiments  were  indeed  fo  few  that 
they  were  unfit  for  this  reduftion),  that  he  could  efta- 
bhfh  no  theory. — What  Mr  Belidor  eftabhftied  on  them, 
and  makes  a  fort  of  fyftcm  to  direft  future  engineers,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  attention,^ 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  dthough 
of  much  greater  pra(5^ieal  importance  than  the  condudl 
of  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a 
vague,  and,  we  may  call  it,  flovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians ;  and  we  afcribe  it  to  their  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  fettle  its  firft  principles  with  the 
fame  precifion  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
They  were,  from  the  beginning,  fatisfied  with  a  fort  of 
applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
making  the  application.  Were  it  not  that  fome  would 
aeeufe  us  of  national  partiality,  we  would  afcribe  it  to 
this,  that  Newton  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as  in  the  other  branch.  For  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  clofe  vef- 
fels,  will  fee  that  there  has  not  a  principle,  nay  hardly 
a  ftep  of  inveftigation,  been  added  to  thofe  which  were 
ufed  or  pointed  &ut  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  has  no- 
where touched  this  qucftion,  the  motion  of  water  in  an 
open  canaL  In  his  theories  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  waves,  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  giving  at  once  the  fundamental  principles  of  motion 
in  a  free  fluid  whofe  furface  was  not  horizontal.  But, 
by  means  of  fome  of  thofe  happy  and  flirewd.  guefles, 
in  which,  as  Daniel  Bernoulli  fays,  he  excelled  all  men, 
he  faw  the  undoubted  confequences  of  fome  palpable 
phenomenon  which  would  anfwer  all  his  prefent  pur- 
pofes,  and  therefore  entered  no  far  ther  into  the  invefti- 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle 
adopted  by  hinii  that  each  particle  of  the  vertical  fee- 
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tlon  of  a  running  flream  has  d  tendency  to  move  a«  if  Theory, 
it  were  ifliiing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the  '  ■■■■v'— *, 
furface,  is  falfe  ;  and  that  if  really  does  fo  in  the  face  of  a 
dam  when  the  flood-gate  is  taken  .  away.  Is  no  lefs  fo  ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  fubfequent  motions  would  hardly  have 
any  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he  affigns  them.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  the  exterior  form  of  the  cafcade  would 
be  fomething  like  what  is  flcetched  in  fig.  3.  with  an  P'*** 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  furface  BEG.  This^'^'^'^^'*' 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lower  filaments  with  the  flower  motion 
of  thofe  which  muft  Aide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lower  filaments  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  of  the  water  under  the  furface 
AB.  The  furface  therefore  finks,  and  B  inftantly 
ceafes  ta  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
water  does  not  fucceflively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice  ;  but  immediately 
upon  opening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  waftes  from  the 
fpace  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  confifliing  of  the  curve 
A  fl  P  c  EG,  convex  from  A  to  c,  and  concave  from 
thence  forward.  The  fuperficial  water  begins  to  acce- 
lerate all  the  way  from  A ;  and  the  particles  may  be 
fuppofed  (for  the  prefent)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
correfponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horizontal  fur- 
face. This  muft  be  underftood  as  nething  more  than 
a  vague  flcetch  of  the  motions.  It  lequires  a  very  cri- 
tical and  intricate  inveftigation  to  determine  either  the 
form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature. begins, , 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  of  depth  and  of  incUnation  ; 
of  the  fucceeding  canaL 

We  have  given  this  fort  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefsUncer- 
whlch  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  that  ^^'"^7  of .  ^ 

our  readers  might  foi-m  fome  opinion  of  the  many  dif-^hen^a"""*^"^ 

rhen  ap- 


fertations  which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  j-gj  ^- 
rivers,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  pradtice  es^ 
Much  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  civil  engineer  is  intimately  emplified^- 
connefted  with  it :  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  that 
fince  there  was  fo  little  principle  in  the  theories,  there 
could  be  but  very  little  certainty  in  the  praftical  ope- 
rations.   The  faft  has  been,  that  no  engineer  could 
pretend  to  fay,  with  any  precifion,  what  would  be  the 
effeft  of  his  aperations.    One  whofe  bufinefs  had  gi- 
ven him  many  opportunities,  and  who  kept  accurate  and  ; 
judicious  regifters  af  his  own  works,  could  pronounce, 
with  fome  probability,  how  much  water  would  be 
brought  off  by  a  drain  of  certain  dimenfions  and  a  gi- 
ven flope,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happened 
to  tally  with  fome  former  work  in  which  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  or  failed  ;  but  out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  ex-  - 
perience.  he  could  only  make  a  fagacious  guefs.    A  re- 
markable inftance  of  this  occurred  not  long  ago.  A  fmall 
aquedu£l  was  lately  carried  into  Paris.    It  had  been 
conducted  on  a  plan  prefented  to  the  academy,  who  had  ^ 
correfted  it,  and  gave  a  report  of  what  its  performance 
would  be.    When  executed  in  the  moft  accurate  man- 
ner, it  was  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  nine. 
When  the  celebrated  Defaguhers  w-as  employed  by ' 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  fuperintend  the  bringing  in  . 
the  water  for  the.  fupply  of  the  city,  he  gave  a  report- 
on  the  plan  which  was  to  be  followed.    It  was  execu- 
ted to  his  complete  fatisfaftionj  and  the  qiiantity  of 
3.  water' 
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Tfeeorjr.  y^^t^r  <i€rivered  was  abovit  cnc-fiKth  of  the  quantity 
^  /— -  vv'hich  be  promifed,  and  abotft  one-eleventh  of  the  quan- 
tity whieh'  the  no  lefs  ctlebrated  M'Laurin  calculated 
from  the  fame  plan. 
Neceffity  of  Such  being  the  ftate  of  our  theoretical  knowledge 
multiplying  (if  it  can  be  called  by  this  name),  naturalifts  began 
expen.  j.^  perfuadcd  that  it  was  but  lofing  time  to  make 
any  ufe  of  a  theory  fo  incongruous  with  obferva- 
tion,  and  that  the  only  fafe  method  of  proceeding  was 
to  multiply  experiments  in  every  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  and  to  make  a  feries  of  experiments  in  every 
important  cafe,  which  fliould  comprehend  all  the  piac- 
ticable  modifications  of  that  cafe.  Perhaps  circum- 
ftances  of  refemblance  might  occur,  which  would  enable 
lis  to  connect  many  of  them  together,  and  at  laft  dif- 
cover  the  principles  which  occalioned  this  connexion  ; 
by  which  means  a  theory  founded  on  fcience  might  be 
obtained.  And  if  this  point  fliould  not  be  gained,  we 
might  perhaps  find  a  few  general  fads,  which  are  mo- 
dified in  all  thefe  particular  cafes,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
we  can  ftill  trace  the  general  fafts,  and  fee  the  part  of  the 
particular  cafe  which  depends  on  it.  This  would  be  the 
acquifition  of  what  may  be  called  an  empirical  theory,  by 
which  every  phenomenon  would  be  explained,  in  fo  far 
as  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pointing  oat  the  general  fadl  or  law  under  which  it 
is  comprehended  ;  and  this  theory  would  anfwer  every 
practical  purpofe,  becaufe  we  fiiould  confidently  forefee 
what  confequences  would  refult  from  fuch  and  fuch 
premifes  ;  or  if  we  (hould  fail  even  in  this,  we  fliould 
llill  have  a  feries  of  experiments  fo  comprehenfive,  that 
we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  feries  would  correfpond 
to  any  particular  cafe  which  might  be  propofed. 

There  are  two  gentlemen,  whofe  labours  in  this  re- 
^"^ichtUmi  fpg^  deferve  very  particular  notice,  profeffor  Mlche- 
and  Bofluc  j^^^.       ^^^^  j^^^^  j^^^^^        p^^.^^^     rj.^^^  f^^^^ 

'made  a  prodigious  number  of  expenments  both  on  the 
motion  of  water  through  pipes  and  in  open  canals. 
They  were  performed  at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign, 
and  no  expence  was  fpared.  A  tower  was  built  of  the 
fine  it  mafonry,  to  ferve  as  a  vefiel  from  which  the  wa- 
ter was  to  iflue  through  holes  of  various  fizes,  under 
prefTures  from  5  to  22  feet.  The  water  was  received 
into  bafons  conttrufted  of  mafonry  an<l  nicely  lined  with 
ftuceo,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick- 
work lined  with  ftucco,  and  of  various  forms  and  de- 
elivities.  The  experiments  on  the  expence  of  water 
through  pipes  are  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  the 
mofl;  numerous  and  exaft,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on 
every  occafion.  Thofe  made  in  open  canals  are  fl.ill 
more  numerous,  and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fo  gene- 
rally ufeful,  being  in  general  very  unlike  the  important 
cafes  which  will  occur  in  praftice,  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  contrived  chiefly  with  the  view  of  eftablifli- 
ing  or  overturning  certain  points  of  hydraulic  doilrine 
which  were  probably  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the 
praAical  hydraulifts. 

The  experiments  of  BoflTut  are  alfo  of  both  kinds ; 
and  though  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale  than  thofe  of  Mi- 
chelotti,  feem  to  deferve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as 
they  follow  the  fame  track,  they  perfe<ftly  coincide  in 
their  refults,  which  fhould  procare  confidence  in  the 
other  ;  and  they  are  made  in  fituations  much  more 
analogous  t©  the  ufual  practical  cafes.    This  makes 
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them  doubly  valuable,  TJiey  src  to  be  found  in  bU 
two  volumes  Intitled  Hydrodynamique.  He  has  opened 
this  path  of  procedure  in  a  manner  fo  new  and  fo  ju- 
dicious, that  he  has  in  fome  meafure  the  merit  of  fucii 
as  fhall  follow  him  in  the  fame  path. 

This  has  been  moft  candidly  and  liberally  allowed 
him  by  the  chevalier  de  liuat,  who  has  taken  up  this 
matter  where  the  Abbe  Bofl'ut  left  it,  and  has  profe- 
cuted  his  experiments  with  great  afliduity  ;  and  we 
mull  now  add  with  Angular  fuccefs.  By  a  very  judi- 
cious confideration  of  the  fubje<ft,  he  hit  on  a  par- 
ticular view  of  it,  which  faved  him  the  trouble  of  a  mi- 
ijute  confideration  of  the  fmall  internal  motions,  and 
enabled  him  to  proceed  from  a  very  general  and  evident 
propofition,  which  may  be  received  as  the  key  to  a  com- 
plete fyltem  of  praftical  hydraulics.  We  fliall  follow  this 
ingenious  author  in  what  we  have  farther  to  fay  on  the 
fubjctt ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  our  readers  will  think, 
we  do  a  fervice  to  the  public  by  making  thefe  dlfcuf- 
fions  of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  more  generally  known 
in  this  country.  It  iniall  not  however  be  expefted  that 
we  fhall  give  more  than  a  fynoptical  view  of  them, 
connefted  by  fuch  familiar  reafoning  as  ftiall  be  either 
comprehended  or  confided  in  by  perfons  not  deeply 
verfed  in  mathematical  fcience. 

Sect.  I.    Theory  of  Rivers. 

It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  flreams  muft,  ^^j^ 
in  fome  refpefts,  refemble  that  of  bodies  Aiding  down  propot 
inchned  planes  perfedly  polilhed  ;  and  that  tliey  would 
accelerate  continually,  were  they  not  obftrufted  :  but 
they  are  obttruAed,  and  frequently  move  uniformly. 
This  can  only  arife  from  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  which  promote  their  dcfcent  and  thofe  which 
oppofe  it.  Mr  Baat,  therefore,  aflTuraes  the  leading 
propofition,  that 

When  water  jloius  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  bed,  the 
accelerating  force  which  obliges  it  to  move  Is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  refjlances  ivhich  it  meets  nu'ith^  nvhether  ari- 
ftng  from  its  otun  vfcidily,  or  from  the  frtdion  of  its  bed. 

This  law  is  as  old  as  the  formation  of  rivers,  and 
fliould  be  the  key  of  hydraulic  fcience.  Its  evidence 
is  clear ;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  bafis  of  all  uniform 
motion.  And  fince  it  is  fo,  there  muft  be  fome  con- 
fiderable  analogy  between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in 
open  channels.  Both  owe  their  origin  to  an  inequa- 
of  prefi'ure;  both  would  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing 
hindered  ;  and  both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the 
vlfcidity  of  the  fluid  and  the  fritlion  of  the  channel. 

It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  phc-'pf,gjQ, 
nomena  of  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  action  of  its  of  the  1 
weight  only  along  the  floping  channel.    But  previous  l"win^ 
to  this,  we  muft:  take  fome  notice  of  the  obftru£lion  '^"^'"j" 
to  the  entry  of  water  into  a  channel  of  any  kind,  ari-*^ 
fing.from  the  defletllon  of  the  many  difterent  filaments 
which  prefs  into  the  chan-ael  from  the  refervoir  from  every 
fide.    Then  we  fliall  be  able  to  feparate  this  diminu- 
tion of  motion  from  the  fum  total  that  is  obferved, 
and  afcertain  what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the 
fubfequent  obftruftions. 

We  then  fliall  confider  the  principle  of  uniform  mo- 
tion, the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  re- 
fiftance.  The  power  is  the  relative  height  of  the 
column  of  fluid  which  tends  to  move  along  the  in- 
clined plane  of  its  bed ;  the  refiftance  is  the  friftioa 


•  of  the  bed,  the  vifcldity  th<?  fluid 
'  to  the  fides.  Here  are  neccTarily  combined  a  number 
of  circuraftances  which  muft  be  gradually  detached 
that  we  may  fee  the  effeiS  of  each,  viz.  the  extent  of 
the  bed,  its  perimeter,  and  its  flopc  By  examining 
tbc  effc<Els  produced  by  ■variations  of  each  of  thefe  fe- 
parattly,  we  difcover  what  fhare  each  has  in  the  gene- 
ral cSt€t;  and  having  thus  analyfcd  the  complicated 
plieuomenon,  we  fhall  be  able  to  combine  thofe  its  ele- 
ments, and  frame  a  formula  which  fhall  comprehend 
every  circvmftance,  from  the  greatelt  velocity  to  the 
extiixSiIon  of  all  itiotion,  and  from  the  extent  of  a  ri- 
ver to  the  narrow  dimenfions  of  a  quill.  We  (liall 
iCompare  this  formula  with  a  ferics  of  experiments  in  all 
this  variety  of  circumftances,  partly  made  by  Mr  Buat, 
and  partly  coTleftcd  from  other  authors  ;  and  we  {hall 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  agreement. 

Confident  that  this  agreement  wiU  be  found  moft  fa- 
tisfafkory,  we  fhall  then  proceed  to  conlider  very  cur- 
forily  the  chief  varieties  which  nature  or  art  may  in- 
»rc«Jucc  into  thefe  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the 
ifeme  ftream,  the  intenfity  of  the  refiitance  produced 
hy  the  inertia  of  t-lie  materials  of  the  channel,  and  the 
force  of  the  current  by  which  it  continually  s&is  on 
this  channel,  tending  to  change  either  its  dimenfions 
«r  its  form.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin 
of  tti<;fe  great  rivers  which  fpread  like  the  branches  of 
a  vigorous  tree,  and  occupy  the  furfacc  even  of  a  vaft 
continent.  We  fhall  follow  them  in  their  coiufe,  un- 
fold all  their  windings,  ftudy  their  train,  and  regimen, 
and  point  out  the  law  of  its  liability >  and'  we  fhall  in- 
veftigate  the  caufes  of  their  deviations  and  wande^-ings. 

The  Ihidy  of  thefe  natural  laws  pleafes  the  mind  : 
but  it  anfwers  a  ft  ill  greater  purpofe  ;  it  enables  us 
to  aflift  -nature,  and  to  haften  her  operations,  which 
our  wants  and  our  impatience  often  find  too  flow.  It 
enables  us  to  command  tht  elements,  and  to  force  them 
to  adminifter  to  our  wants  and  our  plcaiures. 

We  fliall  tJherefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the 
Iknowledge  which  we  may  acquire  to  the  folution  of  the 
moft  iniportant  hydraulic  queitions  which  ocexa  in  the 
praftlce  of  the  civil  engineer. 

We  fhall  confidjr  the  effects  produced  by  a  perma- 
nent addition  to  any  river  or  fl^eam  by  the  union  of 
another,  and  tiu?  oppofite  effeft  produced  by  any 
draught  or  offset,  fhowing  the  elevation  or  depreflion 
produced  up  the  ftream,  and  the  change  made  in  the 
d'epth  and  velocity  below  the  addition  or  offset. 

We  fhall  pay  a  iimilar  attention  to  the  temporary 
fwells  produced  by  frefhes. 

We  fhall  afctrtain  the  effects  of  ftraightening  the 
Gourfe  of  a  ftream,  which,  by  inereafing  its  flop«!,  mufl 
increafe  its  velocity,  and  therefore  fmk  the  waters  above 
the  place  where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  dimi- 
niili  the  tendency  to  overflow,  while  the  fame  iinme- 
dlate  confequence  muft  expofe  the  places- farther  down 
to  the  rilk  of  floods  from  which  they  would  otherwife 
have  been  free. 

The  effefts  of  dams  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  mufl  then 
be  confidered ;  the  gorge  or  fvvell  which  they  produce 
up  the  ftream  muft  be  determined  for  every  diftance 
from  the  weir  or  bar.  This  will  furnifh  us  with  rules 
for  rendering  navigable  or  floatable  fuch  waters  as  have 
loo  little  depth  or  too  great  flope.  And  It  will  appear 
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and  its  adheiion  that  immcnk  advantages  faay  be  tliiis  Amvci,  with  a 
moderate  expence,  even  from  trifling  brooks,  if  we  will 
rellnquifh  all  prejudices,  and  not  imagine  that  fuch 
conveyance  is  IrapofTible,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  fuch  boats  and  fmall  craft  as  we  have  been  accuftoia- 
cd  to  look  at. 

The  eiFe(?ts  of  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  ma- 
xims of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  enibank- 
ment,  come  in  the  next  place  j  and  our  difculTions  will 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  moll  proper  forms  for 
the  entry  to  canals,  Jocks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths 
of  rivvrrs,  the  bell  fhape  fpr  the  liar  lings  of  bridges 
and  of  boats  for  inland  navigations,  and  fuch  like  fub- 
ordinate  but  intcrefting  particulars,  which  will  be  fug- 
gefted  by  the  general  thread  of  difcuffion. 

It  is  confidered,  as  phyfically  demonflj-ated'  (fee  Hy-^^.'"^^' 
DROSTATics  and  HyDRAULics),  that  water  iffuing .'e'j'ce'ai^ 
from  a  fmall  orifice  in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  a  very  large  difcharge 
vefTel,  a'motl  inftantly  acquires  and  maintains  the  velo- through 
eity  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  hy  fallino-  to  ^'^^"^ 
the  oritice  from  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  ftagnant^""' 
water.    This  we  ihall  call  its  Natural  VEiociry. 
Therefore  if  we  multiply  the  area  of  the  orifice  hj 
this  velocity,  the  produdi  will  be  the  bulk  or  quantity 
of  the  wzrter  which  is  difcharged.    This-  we  may  call 
the  Natural  Exfeucs  of  wat-er,  or  the  Naturai, 
Discharge. 

Let  O  reprefent  the  area  or  feftlon  of  the  orifice  ex- 
prefled  in  foine  known  meafure,.  and  /j  its  depth  under 
the  furface.  Let  g  exprefs  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  during  a  fecund  by  falling.  Let  V  be  the  me- 
dlusm  velocity  of  the  water's  motion,  Q_^the  quantity  o£ 
water  difcharged  during  a  fiecond,  and  N  the  natural 
expence. 

We  khow_that  V  is  equal  to  VzJxV^-  Therefore 

N=0.  \^2g.A/:h. 

If  thef«  dimenfions  be  all  taken  in  Englifh  feet,  -'A'C 
have  ^/ 2  ^  veiy  nearly  equal  to  8 and  therefore  V 
8  V'/',  and  N=0.  S^/L 

But  in  our  prefent  bufinefs  it  is  much  more  cobtc« 
nicnt  to  meafure  every  thing  by  inches.  Therefore 
fince  a  body  acquires  the  velocity  of  32  feet  2  inche? 
in  a  fecond,  we  have  2^=64  feet  4  Inches  or  772  inch.. 
Gs,  and  V' 2^=:  27,78  inches  nearly  27^  inches. 

Therefore  V—V jjz^hy  =:2'],'jSi/^,  and  N=:0. 
Vri^\/h,  =:0.27,78./.4., 

But  it  is  alfo  well  known,  that  if  we  were  to  caicilr 
late  the  expance  or  dilchage  for  every  orifice  by  thi« 
fimple  rule,  we  fhould  in  every  inftance  find  it  jcnuch 
greater  than  nature  really  gives  us. 

When  water  ifhies  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
lateral  columns,  preffing  into  the  hole  from  all  fides, 
caufe  the  iffuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  axis  of- 
the  jet,  and  contrail  its  dimtnfiuns  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  hole.  And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greateft  con- 
traction that  the  water  acquires  that  velocity  which- 
we  obferve  in  our  experiments,  and  which  we  alTume 
as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface. 
Therefore,  that  our  computed  difcharge  may  beft  agree 
with  obfervation,  it  mufl  be  calculated  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  orifice  is  diminiflied  to  the  fize  of  this 
fmalleft  feftion.  But  the  contra£lion  is  fubjeft  to  va- 
riations, and  the  dimenfions  of  this  fmalleft  fedtion 
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QjFor  the  thin  plate  fig.  A  1 
almoft  at  the  furface  j 
<^for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet 
QJor  ditto  at  the  depth  of  1 6  feet 
Q  for  a  tube  2  diameters  long,  3 

QJbr  ditto  jprojefting inwards  1 
and  flowing  full  j 
QJbr  ditto  with  a  contrafted 

jet,  fig.  C. 
QJbr  the  mouth-piece,  fig.  D. 
Q^for  a  weir,  fig.  E. 
QJbr  a  bar,  fig.  F. 
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are  at  all  times  difficult  to  afcertain  with  precifion.    N  of  the  natural  expence 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimenfions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  correft  this 
computed  difcharge,  by  means  of  an  aftual  comparifan 
of  the  computed  and  effeftivc  difcharges  in  a  feries  of 
experiments  made  in  fituatlons  refembling  thofe  cafes 
which  moft  frequently  occur  in  praAice.    This  correc- 
tion or  its  caufe,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  internal  mo- 
tions, is  generally  called  Contraction  by  the  writers 
on  hydraulics;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thin  plate :  it  happens  in  fome  degree  In  all  cafes 
where  fluids  are  made  to  pafs  through  narrow  places. 
It  happens  in  the  entry  into  all  pipes,  canals,  and 
fluices  ;  nay  even  in  the  pafTage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fet  up  on  the 
head  of  a  dam  or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  immer- 
fed  in  water  on  both  fides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep,  fre- 
quently employed  for  raifing  the  water*  of  the  level 
ttreams  in  Planders,  in  order  to  render  them  navigable. 
■§  See  Re/t/l-  We  mentioned  an  obfervation  §  of  Mr  Buat  to  this  ef- 
.ance  of       f^Q^^  when  he  faw  a  goofljcrry  rife  up  from  the  bottom 
Tfi"6y'  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  then  ra- 

35-      pidly  fly  over  its  top.    We  have  attempted  to  reprefent 
Motion  of  this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  thefe  different  fituatlons. 

Fig.  5.  A  fliows  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 
B  fliows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia- 
meters long  is  added,  and  when  the  water  flows  with 
a  full '.mouth.  This  dees -not  always  happen  in  fo  fliort 
a  pipe  (and  never  in  one  that  is  fliorter),  but  the  water 
frequently  detaches  itfelf  from  the  fides  of  the  pipe, 
and  flows  with  a  contrafted  jet. 

C  (hows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  projefts  into 
the  infide  of  tlie  veflel.  In  this  cafe  it  is  difficult  to 
make  it  flow  full. 

D  reprefents  a  mouth-^tece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that  ftiape  which  a  jet  would  af- 
fume  of  itfelf.  In  this  cafe  all  contraftion  is  avoided, 
becaufe  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  confidered  as 
the  real  orifice,  and  nothing  now  dimlnifties  the  dif- 
charge but  a  trlflmg  friftlon  of  the  fides. 

E  fliows  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
tvhere  the  fall  is  free  or  unobfl:ru6led ;  the  furface  of 
the  lower  ftream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  fole  of 
the  wafte-board. 

F  is  a  fimllar  reprefcntation  of  the  motion  of  water 
.      over  what  we  would  call  a  iar  or  keep. 
And  the  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Miche- 

effedls  of    lotti  and  Boflut  to  determine  the  effefts  of  contraftion 
contradion  jn  thefe  cafes.    MIchelotti,  after  carefully  obferving  the 
^cd         '^^^^       tdimenfions  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various 
mouth-pieces  refembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  which 
produced  the  fmallefl:  diminution  of  the  computed  dif- 
charge, or  till  the  difcharge  computed  for  the  area  of 
its  fmaller  end  approached  the  nearefl;  to  the  efFeftlve 
■difcharge.    And  he  at  lafl;  obtained  one  which  gave  a 
<JIfcharge  of  983,  when  the  natural  difcharge  would 
have  been  1000.    This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the 
-    dimenfions  were  as  follow : 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice     =  36 

 inner  orifice     =  46 

Length  of  the  axis  =  96 


.Part 

6526  o.i8,i3v'A 


! 


6195 
6173 
8125 

6814. 

5^37 
9831 

9730 


0.17,21  v^A 
0.17,15-/* 

o.22,57v'A 

0.18,93-/* 

o.i4,27\/* 

0.27,31V'* 
0.26,49-/* 
0.27,03  v^* 
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The  refults  of  the  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boflut 
and  of  MIchelotti  fcarcely  differ,  and  they  are  expref* 
^ed  in  the  following  table  i 


The  numbers  in  the  laft  column  of  this  little  table 
are  the  cubical  inches  of  water  difcharged  in  a  fecond 
when  the  height  *  is  one  inch. 

It  mufl:  be  obferved  that  the  difcharges  affigned  here 
for  the  weir  and  t>ar  relate  only  to  the  contraftions  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  paflage  over  the  edge  of  the  board. 
The  weir  may  alfo  fufier  a  diminution  by  the  con- 
tradtions  at  Its  two  ends,  if  it  fhould  be  narrower  than 
the  ftream,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  becaufe  the 
two  ends  are  commonly  of  fquare  mafonry  or  wood- 
work. The  contraftion  there  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  at  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate.  But  this  could  not 
be  introduced  Into  this  table,  becaufe  its  effe6l  on  the 
expence  is  the  fame  in  quantity  whatever  is  the  length 
of  the  wafte-board  of  the  weir. 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  difcharge  through  ^'^j."' 
a  fluice  could  not  be  exprefled  here.  When  a  flulce  is^j^^^'^^ 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  ftlll  remains  under  water,  nuice, 
the  difcharge  is  contrafted  both  above  and  at  the  fides, 
and  the  diminution  of  difcharge  by  each  is  In  propor- 
tion to  its  extent.  It  is  not  eafy  to  reduce  either  of 
thefe  contraftions  to  computation,  but  they  may  be  ve- 
ry eafily  obferved.  We  frequently  can  obferve  the  wa- 
ter, at  coming  out  of  a  flulce  into  a  mill-courfe,  quit  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  fliow  a  part  of  the  bottom 
quite  dry.  This  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  velocity 
of  efllux  is  confiderable.  When  it  is  very  moderate, 
this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water  almoft  ftagnant. 
When  the  head  of  water  is  8  or  10  inches,  and  runs 
off"  freely,  the  fpace  left  between  it  and  the  fides  is  about 
inches.  If  the  fides  of  the  entry  have  a  flope,  this 
void  fpace  can  never  appear  ;  but  there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  which  diminifties  the  quantity 
of  the  difcharge. 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  ta 
confider  the  water  difcharged  in  thefe  different  fitua- 
tlons as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  con 
celve  as  produced  not  by  a  fall  from  the  furface  of  the 
fluid  (which  is  exaft  only  when  the  expence  is  equal  to 
the  natural  expence),  but  by  a  fall  h  accommodated  to 
the  difcharge  c  or  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height 
which  would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  wa- 
ter iffues  with  in  thefe  fituatlons. 

And  alfo,  when  the  water  is  obferved  to  be  aftually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it 
coming  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  &c.  it  is  neceflary  to  know  the  preflure  or  head 
OF  WATER  *  which  has  adually  produced  this  velocity. 
It  is  convenient  therefore  to  have  the  following  num- 
bers in  readinefs. 

i  for 


tL 

ory. 


h  for  the  natural  expcnce 
h  for  a  thin  plate 
A  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long 
h  for  a  dam  or  weir 
h  for  a  bar 


772 

XI 

296 

YL 
50s 

726 
746 


mo- 
of  ri- 
de- 

i  on 


It  was  neceflary  to  premife  thefe  facts  in  hydrau- 
lics, that  we  may  be  able  in  every  cafe  to  diftingulfh 
between  the  force  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water 
into  the  conduit  or  canal,  and  the  force  employed  in 
overcoming  the  refiftances  along  the  canal,  and  in  pre- 
ferving  or  accelerating  its  motion  in  it. 

The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two 
caufes  ;  I.  The  atStion  of  gravity  ;  and,  2.  The  mobi- 
lity of  the  particles,  which  makes  them  affume  a  level 
lope  of  in  Confined  vefTels,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
irface.  fide  where  there  is  a  defeat  of  preflure.  When  the  fur- 
^  face  is  level,  every  particle  is  at  reft,  being  equally  pref- 
fed  in  all  direftions  ;  but  if  the  furface  is  not  level,  not 
only  does  a  particle  on  the  very  furface  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  fide,  as  a  body  would  Aide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itfelf,  arifing  from  a  fuperiority  of  preffure  on  the  up- 
per -end  of  the  furface,  which  pufhes  this  fuperficial  par- 
ticle towards  the  lower  end  ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  fuperficial  particles,  but  affects  every  particle  with- 
in the  mafs  of  water.  In  the  velfel  ACDE  (fig.  6.), 
containing  water  with  an  inclined  furface  AE,  if  we 
fuppofe  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  columns  AKHB, 
FGLE,  and  a  connecting  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  hydroftatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
connefting  part  will  be  puflied  in  the  diredtion  CD  ; 
and  if  the  frozen  mafs  BHGF  were  moveable,  it  would 
alfo  be  pufhed  along.  Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
change  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the 
fituation  and  lhape  of  the  connefting  column  or  co- 
lumns. The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMNB.  The  fame  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  feleft  the  vertical  columns. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  pufh  every  par- 
ticle of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  declivity.  The 
confequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  fink  at  one  end 
and  rife  at  the  other,  and  its  furface  will  refl  in  the  ho- 
rizontal pofitlon  aOe,  cutting  the  former  in  its  middle 
O.  This  cannot  be  unlefs  there  be  not  only  a  motion 
of  perpendicular  defcent  and  afcent  of  the  vertical  co- 
lumns, but  alfo  a  real  motion  of  tranflation  from  K  to- 
wards L.  It  perhaps  exceeds  our  mathematical  llcill  to 
tell  what  will  be  the  motion  of  each  particle.  Newton 
did  not  attempt  it  in  his  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of 
waves,  nor  is  it  at  all  neceffary  here.  We  may,  how- 
ever, acquire  a  ver^'  di{tin<^l  notion  of  its  general  efte<ft. 
L,et  OPQJje  a  vertical  plane  paffmg  through  the  middle 
point  O.  It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  PQ_,  fiich 
fts  P,  is  prefFed  in  the  direftion  QD,  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  fingle  row  of  particles,  whofe  length 
is  the  difference  between  the  columns  BH  and  FG. 
The  force  afting  on  the  particle  Q_is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  =AC — ED.  Now 
£f  00  ,  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  fame  ratio,  fo  that 
Vot.  XVL  Part  L 
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V*  all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  &c.  may  be  fimilar,  Theory. 

we  fee  that  the  force  arifing  folely  from  the  dccHvity,  and  \~— ^ 
afting  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OQ^  is  proportion- 
al to  its  depth  under  the  furface,  and  that  the  row  of 
particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,  &g.  which  is  to  be  mo- 
ved by  it,  is  in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence  it  un- 
queftionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  each 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  fame  in  all.  Therefore  the 
whole  plane  OQ^  tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  in  the  inftant  immediately 
fucceeding,  all  thefe  particles  would  be  found  again  in 
a  vertical  plane  indefinitely  near  to  OQ;  and  if  we 
fum  up  the  forces,  we  fliall  find  them  the  ferae  as  if  OQ^ 
were  the  opening  of  a  fluice,  having  the  water  on  the 
fide  of  D  Itanding  level  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  fide  ftanding  at  the  height  AC.  This  refult  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hafty  theory  of 
Gugllelmini.  He  confiders  each  particle  in  OQ^as 
urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depth, 
ft  is  true  ;  but  he  makes  it  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
row  OP,  and  never  recollefts  that  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  balanced  by  an  oppofite  prelffure,  nor  perceives  that 
the  force  which  is  not  balanced  mufl  be  dJflributed 
among  a  row  of  particles  which  varies  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion with  itfelf.  When  thefe  two  circumftances  are 
neglefted,  the  refult  muft  be  incompatible  with  obfer- 
vation.  When  the  balanced  forces  are  taken  into  the 
account  of  prefTure,  it  is  evident  that  the  furface  may 
be  fuppofed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  fhould  obtain 
in  this  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  floping  furface  : 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini's  profeffed  theory,  and 
what  he  highly  values  himfelf  on.  He  announces  this 
difcovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydrauhcs. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  fays  he.  that  the  great  rivers  are  not 
ftagnant  at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  percep- 
tible declivity  of  furface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  " 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  farther  up,  where  they 
are  fhallower.  This  principle  is  the  bafis  of  his  impro- 
ved theory  of  rivers,  and  is  infilled  on  at  great  length 
by  all  the  fubfequent  writers.  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth,  makes  much  ufe  of  it.  We  cannot  but  won- 
der that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
rivers  given  in  the  great  Encyclopedte  of  Paris,  and  in 
an  article  having  the  fignature  (0)  of  D'Alembert. 
We  have  been  very  anxious  to  fhow  the  falfity  of  this 
principle,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  a  mere  fubterfuge 
of  Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  patch  up  the 
mathematical  theory  which  he  had  fo  haftily  taken  from 
Newton  or  Galileo  ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  fecu- 
red  our  readers  from  being  mifled  by  it,  when  we  fhovsr 
that  this  energy  muft  be  equally  operative  when  the  fur- 
face is  on  a  dead  level.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evi- 
dent. We  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  that  deep  waters,  when 
in  aftual  motion,  have  an  energy  not  to  be  found  in 
fliallow  running  waters,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
continue  that  motion :  but  this  is  not  a  moving  prin- 
ciple ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  immediate 
refult  of  principles,  not  vaguely  conceived  and  indi-  . 
ftinftly  expreffed,  like  this  of  Guglielmini,  but  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  appreciable  with  the  greateft  precifion.  It 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although 
they  lofe  as  much  momentum  in  furmounting  any  ob- 
ftacle  as  fmall  ones,  they  lofe  but  a  fmall  portion  of 
their  velocity.  At  prefent,  employed  only  in  confider* 
Xj  1  lag 
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Ing  the  pnefrefllve  motwn  of  an  open  ftream,  whofe 
furface  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  fee  that 
fuch  a  motion  muft  obtain,  and  that  we  fee  that 
there  are  propelling  forces ;  and  that  thofe  forces 
arife  folely  from  the  want  of  a  level  furface,  or  from 
the  Hope  of  the  furface ;  and  that,  with  refpeft  to  any 
one  particle,  the  force  afting  on  it  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  level  between  each  of  the  two  columns 
(one  on  each  fide  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it. 
Were  the  furface  level,  there  would  be  no  motion  ;  if  it 
is  not  level,  there  will  be  motion  ;  and  this  motion  will 
be  proportional  to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of 
the  furface  i  it  is  of  no  confcquence  whether  the  bot- 
tom be  level  or  not,  or  what  is  its  (hape.  _ 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  th 
motion  of  rivers  defends  entirely  on  the  Jlope  of  the  fur- 
face. .     ,  . 

The  SLOPE  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not 
properly  expreffed  by  the  diflerence  of  height  alone  of 
its  extremities  ;  we  muft  alfo  confider  its  length  :  and 
the  meafure  of  the  flope  muft  be  fuch  that  it  may  be 
the  fame  while  the  declivity  is  the  fame.  It  muft  there- 
fore  be  the  fame  over  the  whole  of  any  one  inclined 
plane.  We  fliall  anfwer  thefe  conditions  exadly,  if  we 
take  for  the  meafure  of  a  llope  the  fraftion  which  ex- 
preffes  the  elevation  of  one  extremity  above  the  other 
^  AM 

ill 


39  . 

When  it  is 
uniform 
the  refift- 
ance  is  e- 
qual  to  the 
accelera- 
ting force. 


divided  by  the  length  of  the  plane.    Thus  — 

exprefs  the  declivity  of  the  plane  AF. 

Jf  the  water  met  with  no  refiftance  from  the  bed  in 
which  it  runs,  if  it  had  no  adhefion  to  its  fides  and  bot- 
tom, and  if  its  fluidity  were  perfed,  its  gravity  would 
accelerate  its  courfe  continually.,  and  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  its  numberlefs  ftreams.  They 
would  run  off  fo  quickly,  that  our  fields,  d"ed  "p  as 
foon  as  watered,  would  be  barren  and  ufelefs.  No  ioil 
could  refift  the  impetuofity  of  the  torrents ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  would  render  them  a  deftroying 
fcourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Providence,  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  bed,  and  the  vlfcidity  of  the  fluid,  be- 
come a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  fets  bounds  to 
their  rapidity.  In  this  manner  the  friftion  on  the  fides, 
which,  by  the  vlfcidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  mafs,  and  the  very  adhefion  of  the  par- 
ticks  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fides  of  the  channel,  are 
the  caufes  which  make  the  refiftances  bear  a  relation  to 
the  velocity  ;  fo  that  the  refiftances  augmenting  with 
the  velocities,  come  at  laft  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force.  Then  the  velocity  now  acquired  is  preierved, 
and  the  motion  becomes  uniform,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  new  increafe,  unlefs  fome  change  fucceeds 
either  in  the  flope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arlfes  the  fecond  maxim  in  the  motion  ot  rivers, 
that  ivhen  a  flream  moves  uniformly,  the  refflance  ts  equal 
to  the  accelerating  force.  ,        ,  r 

As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  pal$ 
over  the  very  beginnings  of  the  accelerated  motion,  which 
is  a  matter  of  fpeculative  curiofity,  and  conlider  the 
motion  in  a  ftate  of  permanency,  depending  on  the  head 
of  water,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity,  and  the 
expence  ;  fo,  in  the  theory  of  the  uniform  motion  of 
rivers,  we  confider  the  flope,  the  tranfverfe  fedtion  or 
area  of  the  ftream,  the  uniform  velocity,  and  the  ex- 
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pence.    It  will  be  convenient  to  afEx  precife  meanings  TJied* 
to  the  terms  which  we  fliall  employ.  ^ 
The  SECTION  of  a  ftream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per-  Terms 
pendicular  to  the  direftion  of  the  general  motion,         cife'.y  e: 
The  refiftances  arife  ultimately  from  the  aftion  of  the  pUmed 
water  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  channel,  and  muft 
be  proportional  (fceteris  paribus  J  to  the  extent  of  the 
a£lion.    Therefore  if  we  unfold  the  whole  edge  of  this 
fedion,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  pafling  water, 
we  fliall  have  a  meafure  of  the  extent  of  this  a£lion.  In 
a  pipe,  circular  or  prifmatical,  the  whole  circumference 
is  afted  on;  but  in  a  river  or  canal  ACDQjFig.  6.) 
the  horizontal  line  «  O     which  makes  the  upper  boun- 
dary of  the  fe£lIon  a  CY)  e,  is  free  from  all  aftion.  'llie 
adlion  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  a  C,  CD,  D  e. 
We  fliall  call  this  hne  a  CD  e  the  border  of  the  fec- 
tion. 

The  MEAN  VELOCITY  is  that  with  which  the  whole 
feftion,  moving  equally,  would  generate  a  folid  equal 
to  the  expence  of  the  ftream.  This  velocity  i.^  to  be 
found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  ftream,  and 
we  do  not  know  in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  eftablifli  an  empirical 
theory  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex- 
periment and  palpable  dedudlions  from  them  ;  and  fince 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open 
ftreams  which  fliall  have  a  precifion  fufficlent  for  fuch 
an  important  purpofe — it  would  be  a  moft  defirable 
thing  10  demonftrate  an  exadl  analogy  between  the 
mutual  balancing  of  the  acceleration  and  refiftance  in 
pipes  and  in  rivers ;  for  in  thofe  we  can  not  only  make 
experiments  with  all  the  defired  accuracy,  and  admit- 
ting precife  meafures,  but  we  can  make  them  in  a  num- 
ber of  cafes  that  are  almoft  imprafticable  in  rivers.  We 
can  increafe  the  flope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  pofition,  and  we  can  employ  every  defired  de- 
gree of  preflure,  fo  as  to  afcertain  its  effed  on  the  Te- 
locity in  degrees  which  open  ftreams  will  not  admit. 
The  Chevalier  de  Buat  has  moft  happily  fucceeded  in 
this  demonftvation;  -and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fortune 
and  his  penetration  have  done  fo  much  fervice  to  prac- 
tical fcience.  4^ 

Let  AB  (fig.  7.)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through  The  aj 
which  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  preflure  or  head  ration 
DA.  This  head  is  the  moving  power  ;  and  it  may  be^e^fta 
conceived  as  confifting  of  two  parts,  performing  two^^^* 
diftinft  offices.  One  of  them  is  employed  in  impref-  tal  tul 
fing  on  the  water  that  velocity  with  which  it  aaually 
moves  in  the  tube.  Were  there  no  obftrudlions  to  this 
motion,  no  greater  head  would  be  wanted ;  but  there 
are  obftruftions  arifing  frorh  fridion,  adhefion,  and 
vlfcidity.  This  requires  force.  Let  this  be  the  office 
of  the  reft  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  refervoir.  There 
is  but  one  allotment,  appropriation,  or  repartition,  of 
the  whole  head  which  will  anfwer.  Suppofe  E  to  be 
the  point  of  partition,  fo  that  DE  Is  the  head  necef- 
fary  for  impreffing  the  aftual  velocity  on  the  water 
(a  head  or  preflure  which  has  a  relation  to  the  form  or 
circumftance  of  the  entry,  and  the  contraftion  which 
takes  place  there).  The  reft  EA  is  wholly  employed 
in  overcoming  the  fimultaneous  refiftances  which  take 
place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in  equilibrio 
with  this  refiftance.  Therefore  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 

and 
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and  having  the  fame  degree  of  polifli  or  roughnefs;  and 
if  this  tube  be  inclined  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axia 
of  its  extremity  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  — we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
fame  in  both  pipes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  fame 
expence  ;  for  the  moving  force  in  the  floping  pipe  EC 
is  compofed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weight  of  the  column  EC  i  but  this  re- 
lative weight,  by  which  alone  it  defcends  along  the  in- 
clined pipe  EC,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  E  A  of  the  fame  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  viz.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  arid  the  refiftances  ; 
therefore  the  velocities  and  difcharges  will  alfo  be 
equal. 

This  is  not  only  the  cafe  on  the  whole,  but  alfo  in 
fvery  part  of  it.  The  relative  weight  of  any  part  of 
it  EK  is  precifely  in  equilibrio  with  the  refillances 
along  that  part  of  the  pipe  ;  for  it  has  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  relative  weight  that  the  refiftance 
lias  to  the  whole  refiftance.  Therefore  f  and  this  is  the 
moji  important  circumfhnce,  and  the  bajis  of  the  ivhole  theO' 
ry )  the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  fhorter,  or  may  be  length- 
ened to  infinity,  without  making  any  change  in  the  ve- 
locity or  expence,  fo  long  as  the  propelling  head  DE 
remains  the  fame. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horizontal  pipe  AB  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in- 
creafe  the  refifliance  without  any  addition  of  force  to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  muft  therefore  be  diminifh- 
cd ;  and  it  will  now  be  a  velocity  which  is  produced  by 
a  fmaller  head  than  DE  :  therefore  if  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  length- at  E,  terminating  in  the  ho- 
rizontzd  line  AG,  the  water  will  not  run  equally  in 
both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  may,  we  muft  difcover 
the  diminilhed  velocity  with  which  the  water  now 
aftually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  muft  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  imprefling  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  infert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  fame  length 
with  AG.  The  expence  and  velocity  of  both  pipes 
will  now  be  the  fame  (a). 

What,  has  now  been  faid  of  a  horizontal  pipe  AB 
would  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  AB, 
A'B  (fig.  8.)  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we 
fee  that  DC  is  the  whole  head  or  propeUing  prefl'ure 
for  either  pipe  AB  or  A'B;  and  if  DE  is  the  head  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  aftual  velocity,  EC  is  the  head  neceflary 
for  balancing  the  refiftances  ;  and  the  pipe  EF  of  the 
fame  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  fame  ho- 
rizontal line,  will  have  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  its  in- 
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cHnation  being  thus  determined,  it  will  have  the  fame  Theory. 
velocity  and  expence  whatever  be  its  length.  ^"^ 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal  ^^ajogy 
or  floping,  may  be  referred  to  or  fubftituted  for  the  between 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whofe  head  of  water,  tl'cle  pipes  ^ 
above  the  place  of  entry,  is  that  produftive  of  the  adtual  j^jn^'n^ra, 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  cafe,  ted  by  De 
the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  refiftance :  we  Buat. 
may  therefore  confider  this  laft  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  flope  are  uniform  or  conftant,  and  the 
current  in  a  ftate  of  permanency  ;  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  conclufion,  that  pipes  and 
open  ftreams,  when  in  a  ftate  of  permanency,  perfeftly 
refemble  each  other  in  the  circumftances  which  are  the  ' 
immediate  caufes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge- 
neral, but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  ftream,  and  is  predlcable  of  every  individual 
tranfverfe  feftion  of  either.  To  make  this  more  pal- 
pably evident  If  pofTible,  let  us  confider  a  floping  cy- 
Hndrical  pipe,  the  current  of  which  is  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
manency. We  can  conceive  it  as  confifting  of  two 
half  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Thefe  are  run- 
ning together  at  an  equal  pace  ;  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  feparating  plane 
and  to  each  other,  are  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
affeillng  each  others  motions  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  preffing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  direftlon  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  affefting  the  velocity  ;  and  we  flaall  fee 
prefently,  that  although  the  lower  fide  of  the  pipe  bears 
fomewhat  more  prefl'ure  than  the  other,  the  refiftances 
are  not  changed.  { Indeed  this  odds  of  preflure  is  accom- 
panied with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need  not  be 
confidered  at  prefent ;  and  we  may  fuppofe  the  pipe  fo 
fmaU  or  fo  far  below  the  furface,  that  this  fliall  be  in- 
fenfible).  Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  an  inftant  the 
upper  half  cyhnder  is  annihilated  :  We  then  have  an 
open  ftream ;  and  every  circumftancc  of  accelerating  force 
and  of  refiftance  remains  precifely  as  it  was.  The  mo- 
tion muft  therefore  continue  as  it  did ;  and  in  this  ftate 
the  only  accelerating  force  Is  the  flope  of  the  furface. 
The  demonftration  therefore  is  complete.  4^ 

From  thefe  obfervations  and  reafonlngs  we  draw  a  Confe- 
general  and  important  conclufion,  *'  That  the  fame  lus^-*^** 
pipe  will  be  fufceptlble  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  preferve  uniform  to  any  diftance,  according  as  it 
has  different  inclinations;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  diftance 
L  1  3  what- 


(a)  We  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  diftribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
preffure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence  in  every  queftion  of  hydraulics,  and  will 
on  every  occafidn  give  him  diftinft  conceptions  of  the  internal  procedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  feems  to  be, 
it  has  efcaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjed.  Lecchi,  in  hx?.  Hydraulics  pubhlhed  in  1766, 
afcrlbes  fomething  like  It  to  Daniel  BernouUI  ;  but  BernouUi,  in  the  paffage  quoted,  only  fpeaks  of  the  partition 
of  preffure  in  the  inftant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Part  of  it,  fays  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiefcent 
water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  efllux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  preffure  (now  diminiflied)  on  the 
fides  ©f  the  veffel.  Bernoulli,  Boffut,  and  all  the  good  writers,  make  this  diftribution  In  exprefs  terms  in  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  water  through  fucceflive  orifices  ;  and  it  is  furprlfing  that  no  one  before  the  Che- 
valier de  Buat  faw  that  the  refiftance  arifing  from  frlAion  required  a  fimllar  partition  of  the  preffure;  but  though 
we  ftiould  call  this  good  fortune,  we  muft  afcribe  to  his  great  fagacity  and  juftnefs  of  conception  the  beautiful 
life  that  he  has  made  of  it :  *^/mm  cuique." 
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whatever  ;  and  tliis  velocity  increafes  continually,  ac- 
cording to  fome  law,  to  be  difcovered  by  theory  or  ex- 
periment, as  the  pofition  of  the  pipe  changes,  from  be- 
ing horizontal  till  It  becomes  vertical ;  in  which  pofition 
it  "has  the  greateft  uniform  velocity  pofTible  relative  to 
its  inchnatlon,  or  depending  on  inchnation  alone. 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  train,  or  the  rate 
of  each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  Is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  in  the  theory  of  hydrauHcs ;  for  by  experi- 
the  motion  ment  we  can  find  the  train  ot  any  pipe.  It  is  m  tram 
with  a  gi-  when  an  increafe  of  length  makes  no  change  in  the  ve- 
locity. If  lengthening  the  pipe  increafes  the  velocity, 
the  flope  of  the  pipe  is  too  great,  and  vice  ver/a.  And 
having  difcovered  the  train  of  a  pipe,  and  obferved  its 
velocity,  and  computed  the  head  producftive  of  this  ve- 
locity with  the  'contra6lion  at  the  entry,  the  remain- 
der of  the  head,  that  is,  the  Hope  (for  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  EA),  is  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance  to^  the  motion 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.  If 
we  change  only  the  velocity,  we  get  the  meafure  of  the 
new  refiftance  relative  to  the  velocity  ;  and  tlius  difco- 
ver  the  law  of  relation  between  the  refiftance  and  ve- 
locity.  Then,  changing  only  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
we  get  the  meafure  of  tiie  refiftance  relative  to  the  dia- 
meter. This  is  the  aim  of  a  prodigious  number  of  ex- 
xjc  i.u<tL  s  periments  made  and  coUedted  by  Buat,  and  which  we 
ii'o''B  on  this  ^^^1  repeat,  but  only  give  the  refults  of  the  diffe- 
fiibjecft.      rent  parts  of  his  inveftigation. 

We  may  exprcfs  the  flope  of  a  pipe  by  the  fymbol 

I,  I  being  an  inch  for  inftance,  and  s  being  the  flant 
J 

length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Thus  a  river  which  has  a 
decHvity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  8640 

inches,  has  Its  flope  =  or  But  in  order 

8640  5700 
to  obtain  the  hydrauhc  flope  of  a  conduit  pipe,  the 
h,elghts  of  the  refervoir  and  place  of  difcharge  being 
given,  we  muft  fubtraft  from  the  ditFerence  of  elevation 
the  height  or  head  of  water  neceflary  for  propeUing  the 
water  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity  V,  which  it  is 

yz 

fuppofed  aftually  to  have.  This  is  _-.  The  remain- 
der d  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  height  of  the  declivity, 
which  is  to  be  diftributed  equally  over  the  whole  length 

/  of  the  pipe,  and  the  flope  is  then  _,  =r  i. 

There  is  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
flope,  which  the  reader  ftiouH  make  very  familiar  to  his 
thoughts.  It  expreffes  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
of  the  whole  column  which  is  in  motion  and  the  weight 
which  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  refiftance  ;  and 
the  refiftance  to  the  motion  of  any  column  of  water  Is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the 

fradion  ~,  which  expreffes  its  flope. 

We  come  now  to  confider  more  particularly  the  re- 
fiftances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motions  to  a 
ftate  of  uniformity.  If  we  confider  the  refiftances 
which  arife  from  a  caufe  analogous  to  friftion,  we  fee 
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water.  What  we  call  the  refiftance  is  the  diminution  The* 
of  a  motion  which  nvould  have  obtained  but  for  thefe 
refiftances  ;  and  the  beft  way  we  have  of  meafuring 
them  is  by  the  force  which  we  muft  employ  in  order 
to  keep  up  or  reftore  this  motion.  We  eftimate  this 
motion  by  a  progreffive  velocity,  which  we  meafure  by 
the  expence  of  water  in  a  given  time.  We  judge  the 
velocity  to  dimlnifti,  when  the  quantity  difcharged  di- 
minlfhes  ;  yet  it  may  be  otherwife,  and  probably  is 
otherwifc.  The  abfolute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  particles,  may  even  be  increafed ;  but  many  of 
the  motions,  being  tranfverfe  to  the  general  dIre£lion, 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  this  direftion  may  be  lefs, 
while  the  fum  of  the  abfolute  motions  of  all  the  par- 
ticles may  be  greater*  When  we  increafe  the  general 
velocity,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  im- 
pulfes  on  all  the  inequalities  are  increafed  in  this  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  number  of  particles  thus  impelling  and 
deflefted  at  the  fame  time  will  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  whole  quantity  therefore  of  thefe 
ufelefs  and  loft  motions  will  increafe  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the  force  neceffary  for  keep- 
ing up  the  motion  will  do  fo  alfo  ;  that  is,  the  refift- 
ances fliould  increafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

Oii  if  we  confider  the  refiftances  as  arifing  merely 
from  the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  Internal  mo- 
tions occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  fides  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  meafured  by  the  forces  neceffary  for  pro- 
ducing thefe  curvilineal  motions;  then,  becaufe  the 
curves  will  be  the  fame  whatever  are  the  velocities,  the 
deflecting  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities; 
but  thefe  deflefting  forces  are  preffures,  propagated  from 
the  parts  urged  or  preffed  by  the  external  force,  and 
are  proportional  to  thefe  external  preffures  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydrollatics.  Therefore  the  preffures  or 
forces  neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  velocities  are  as 
the  fquares  of  thefe  velocities  ;  and  they  are  our  only 
meafures  of  the  refiftances  which  muft  be  confidered 
as  following  the  fame  ratio.  Whatever  view  therefore 
we  take  of  the  nature  of  thefe  refiftances,  we  are  led  to 
confider  them  as  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  ve^ 
locitles. 

We  may  therefore  exprefs  the  refiftances  by  the  fyno 
bol  — ,  m  being  fome  number  to  be  difcovered  by  exf 

perlment.  Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution 
of  the  motion  or  the  refiftance  may  be  the  1 000th 

V  * 

part  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  R  =:  ^^j^; 

Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  on 
any  particle,  -  wiU  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 

it  would  urge  it  down  the  pipe  whofc  flope  is  ~.  'Hiere- 

fore,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of 

the  accelerating,  force,  and  the  refiftance,  we  fhall  have 

g  ,  

—  =:       and  V  -y/  J  ==  \^  ms  i  that  is,  the  produdl 
m       s  ° 

of  the  velocity,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  root 
of  the  flope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by 
the  flope,  is  a  conftant  quantity  V'^^  ^"7  given 
pipe  ;  and  the  primary  formula  for  all  the  uniforna  velofc- 
r  •      •   -IT       V  m  p- 

cities  of  one  pipe  is  V  =  * 
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and 


Mr  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  experiment,  but 
found,  that  even  with  re  fpeft  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
was  uniform  throaghout,  this  was  not  true.    We  could 
give  at  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
prefs  the  velocity  in  every  cafe  whatever ;  but  this 
^"^'s  would  be  too  empirical.    The  chief  fteps  of  his  very  fa- 
refift-  g^cious  invefti^ation  are  inftruftive.    We  fhall  there- 
&c.  iore  mention  them  briefly,  at  leaft  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information  ;  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  that  the  inftruftion  which  they  convey  is  not 
abftrait  fpeculation,  but  experimental  truth?,  which 
muft  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  our  itock  of  know- 
ledge, although  Mr  Buat's  deduAions  from  them  (hould 
prove  falfe. 

He  found,  in  the  firft  place,  that  in  the  fame  chan- 
nel the  produdt  of  V  and  increafed  as  \/  j  increa- 
fed ;  that  is,  the  velocities  increafed  fafter  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  flope,  or  the  refiftances  did  not  in- 
creafe  as  fall  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  faid  on  the  refift- 
ance  of  pipes  to  the  motion  of  fluids  through  them,  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  when  fpeaking  of  bellows. 
They  will  there  fee  very  valid  reafons  (we  apprehend) 
for  thinking  that  the  refiftances  muft  increafe  more  flow- 
ly  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

It  being  found,  then,  that  V  \/~^  is  not  equal  to  a 
conftant  quantity  \/  m^,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  inve- 
lligate  fome  quantity  depending  on  v'7>  or,  as  it  is 
called,  fome  fundlion  of  which   Aall  render 

*y  mg  «i  conftant  quantity.  Let  X  be  this  funftion 
of  -\/7>     that  we  fhall  always  have  VX  equal  to  the 

conftant  quantity  \/  mg^  or  equal  to  the  ac- 

tual  velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  cliannel  which  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  after  many  trials  and  refleftions,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
of  X  which  correfponded  with  a  vaft  variety  of  flopes 
and  velocities,  from  motions  almoft  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greateft  velocities  which 
could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe ; 
and  when  he  compared  them  together,  he  found  a  very 
difcernible  relation  between  the  refiftances  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  feftion  :  that  is,  that  in  two  channels 
which  had  the  fame  flope,  and  the  fame  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  was  greateft  in  the  channel  which 
"  had  the  greateft  feftion  relative  to  its  border.  This 
may  reafonably  be  expefted.  The  refiftances-  arife 
from  the  mutual  aftion  of  the  water  and  this  border. 
The  water  immediately  contiguous  to  it  is  retarded, 
and  this  retards  the  next,  and  fo  on.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pefted,  therefore,  that  if  the  border,  and  the  velocity, 
and  the  flope,  be  the  fame,  the  diminution  of  this  velo- 
city will  be  fo  much  the  lefs  as  it  is  to  be  fliared  among 
a  greater  number  of  particles ;  that  is,  as  the  area  of 
the  fedion  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
border.  The  diminution  of  the  general  or  medium  ve- 
locity muft  be  lef*  in  a  cylindrical  pipe  than  in  a  fquar-e 
one  of  the  fame  area,  becaufe  the  border  of  its  fedtion 
is  lefs. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  refiftance  of  each  particle 
is  in  the  direft  proportion  of  the  whole  refiitance,  and 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  number  of  particles  which 
receive  equal  ihares  of -it.  It-is  therefore  diredly  as  the 


border,  and  invcrfely  as  the  feftlon.    Therefore  in  the 


expreffion  —  which  we  have  given  for  the  refiftance, 


the  quantity  m  cannot  be  conftant,  except  in  the 
fame  channel  ;  and  in  difl'erent  channels  it  muft  vary- 
along  with  the  relation  of  the  feftion  to  its  border,  be- 
caufe the  refiftaiKes  diminifh  in  proportion  as  this  rela- 
tion increafes. 

Without  attempting  to  difcover  this  relation  by  theo- 
retical examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  va- 
rious filaments,  Mr  Buat  endeavoured  to  difcover  it  by 
a  comparifon  of  experiments.  But  this  required  fome 
manner  of  ftating  this  proportion  between  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  feftion  and  the  augMeutaticn  of  its  border- 

His  ftatement  is  this  ;  He  reduces  every  feftion  to 
a  reftangular  parallelogram  of  the  fame  area,  and 
having  its  bafe  equal  to  the  border  unfolded  into 
a  ftraight  Hne.  The  produft  of  this  bafe  by  the  height 
of  the  re£l  angle  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  lec- 
tion. Therefore  this  height  will  be  a  reprefentative  of 
this  variable  ratio  of  the  feftion  to  its  border  (We  da 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  ratio  between  a  furface  and 
a  hnc :  but  the  ratio  of  feftion  to  feftlon  is  different 
from  that  of  border  to  border ;  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
thefe  ratios  which  is  thus  expreffed  by  the  height  of 
this  reftangle).  If  S  be  the  fcftion,  and  B  the  border, 

g  is  evidently  a  hne  equal  to  the  height  of  this  rec- 
tangle. Every  fedion  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to 
a  rcftangle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called 
the  HYDRAULIC  MEAN  DEPTH  of  the  feftlon,  and  may  be 
exprefled  by  the  fymbol  d.  (Buat  calk  it  the  mean  ra- 
dius). If  the  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open 
half  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  d  is  half  the  radius.  If  the 
fedlion  is  a  redangle,  whofe  width  is  w,  and  height  /6, 
tv  h 

the  mean  depth  is  J~J^~fi^i  &c.  In  general,  if  q  re- 
prefent  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  a  reftangular 
canal  to  its  depth,  that  Is,  if  q  be  made  =  "J  >  we  ftxall 


have  d  — 


d  = 


-31. 

q  +  2 


po-itional  to      d  for  different  channels,  and 


9  +  2' 

Now,  fince  the  refiftances  muft  augment  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  border  to  the  fedion  augments,  m  inth/e  for- 

V  ^   

mulas  —  r=  -  and  Wa/s  —  a/  mg,  muft  foUovir  the 

proportions  of  d,  and  the  quantity  \^tng  muft  be  pro- 

m  g 
\^ 

fliould  be  a  conftant  quantity  in  every  cafe.  - 

Our  author  was  awai^e,  however,  of  a  very  fpecious 
objedtion  to  the  clofe  dependence  of  the  refiftance  on  ^jelaioa 
the  extent  of  the  border  j.  and  that  it  might  be  faid 
that  a  double  border  did  not  occafion  a  double  refift- 
ance, unlefs  the  -preffure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  fame. 
For  it  may  be  naturally  (and  it  is  generally}  fuppofed, 
that  the  refiftance  will  be  greater  when  the  preffure  is 
greater.  The  fridtion  or  refiftance  analogous  to  fric- 
tion may  therefore  ht  greater  on  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
than  on  an  inch  of  the  fides  ;  but  Mr.  D'Alembert  and 
many  others  have  demonttrated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be. the  fame  whatever  be  the  preffure?: 
5  Thia  ^ 
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Tin's  might  fcrve  to  jullify  our  ingenious  author ;  but 
he  was  determined  to  reft  every  thing  on  experiment. 
He  therefore  made  an  experiment  on  the  ofcillation  of 
water  in  fyphons,  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  which  is  afFefted  by  the  fame  circum- 
cillati*^n^of  rtances,  and  is  fufceptible  of  much  greater  precifion, 


'Obviated 

by  a::  ex- 
periment 
on  the  of- 


*/atcr  in 


and  of  more  exteniive  and  important  application. 

The  two  -vefTels  ABCD,  abed  (fig.  9.)  were  con- 
•nefted  by  the  fyphon  EFG^/f,  which  turned  round 
in  the  ftiort  tubes  E  and  without  allowing  any  wa- 
ter to  efcape  5  the  axes  of  thefe  tubes  being  in  one 
ilraight  line.  The  veflels  were  about  10  inches  deep, 
and  the  branches  FG,  f g  of  the  fyphon  were  about 
five  feet  long.  The  veflels  were  fet  on  two  tables  of 
;<qual  height,  and  (the  hole  e  being  flopped)  the  veffel 
ABCD,  and  the  whole  fyphon,  were  filled  with  water, 
and  water  was  popred  into  the  veffel  abed  till  It  ftood 
at  a  certain  height  LM.  The  fyphon  was^then  turned 
into  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  the  plug  drawn  out  of 
and  the  time  <:arefully  noted  which  the  water  employ- 
'cd  in  riiing  to  the  level  HK  '^  ^in  both  velTels.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  now  inclined,  fo  that  the  water 
•run  back  into  ABCD.  The  fyphon  was  now  put  in 
a  vertical  pofition,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated. 
— No  fenfible  or  regular  difference  was  obferved  in  the 
time.  Yet  in  this  experiment  the  prefTure  on  the  part 
of  the  fyphon  was  more  than  fix  times  greater  than 
before.  As  it  was  thought  that  the  friftion  on  this 
fmall  part  (only  fix  inches)  was  too  fmall  a  portion  of 
the  whole  obftruftion,  various  additional  obftnifklons 
were  put  into  this  part  of  the  fyphon,  and  it  was  even 
lengthened  to  nine  feet ;  but  ftill  no  remarkable  diffe- 
rence was  obferved.  It  was  even  thought  that  the 
times  were  lefs  when  the  fyphon  was  vertical. 

Thus  Mr  De  Buat's  opinion  is  completely  juflified  ; 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  affert,  that  the  refiflance  <ie- 

).endschief-pgji(jg  chiefly  on  the  relation  between  the  feftion  and 
iy  on  the  ^  

'"2^'"^'""^^^'  its  border ;  and  that  — --f.  fhould  be  a  conflant  quan- 

V  « 

tity. 

To  afcertain  this  point  was  the  objeft  of  the  next  fe- 
lies  of  experiments  ;  to  fee  whether  this  quantity  was 
really  conftant,  and,  if  not,  to  difcover  the  law  of  its 
variation,  and  the  phyfical  circumftances  which  ac- 
companied the  variations,  and  may  therefore  b€  confi- 
dcrcd  as  their  caufes.  A  careful  comparifon  of  a  very 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  with  the  fame  flope, 
and  with  very  different  channels  and  velocities,  fhowed 
that  ti/  mg  did  not  follow  the  proportion  of  */  r/,  nor 
of  any  power  of  ^/  d^  This  quantity  i/mg  increafed 
by  fmaller  degrees  in  proportion  ^&  d  was  greater. 
In  very  great  beds  */  mg  was  nearly  proportional  to 
but  in  fmaller  channels,  the  velocities  diminifhed 
"much  more  than  *y  d  did.  Calling  about  for  fome  way 
of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  confidered,  that  fome  ap- 
proximation at  leaft  would  be  had  by  taking  off  from 
/i^d  fome  conftant  fmall  quantity.  This  is  evident : 
For  fuch  a  diminution  will  have  but  a  trifling  effect 
when  »,/  d  h  great,  and  its  effedl  will  increafe  rapidly 
when  a/  d  h  very  fmall.  He  therefore  tried  various 
values  for  this  fubtraftion,  and  compared  the  refults 
with  the  former  experiments  j  and  he  found,  that  if  in 


5^ 

The  rcfift. 
ance  de- 


tween  the 
Icdliou  and 
Its  bordej . 


E  Part 

every  cafe  t/Hh^  dimini/hed  by  one^enth  of  an  inch, 
the  calculated  dlfcharges  would  agree  very  exaftly  with  ^^^^^ 
the  experiment.    Therefore,  inftead  of  a/  d,  he  makes 
ufe  of     d  —  0,1,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro- 


portional  to  \^  mgf  or  ^n^s  that  yf  "'^ 


IS  a  con- 
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ftant  quantity,  or  very  nearly  fo.  It  varied  from  297 
to  287  in  all  feftlons  from  that  of  a  very  fmall  pipe  to 
that  of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  feftions  of  canals 
and  rivers  it  diminifhed  ftill  iHore,  but  never  was  lefs 
than  256. 

This  refult  is  very  agreeable  to  the  moft  diftlnft  no-  The  re, 
tions  that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  adllons  of  the  ^8''^*^^'^ 
water  and  its  bed.    We  fee,  that  when  the  motion  of  [°i,['^^ef 
water  is  obftrufted  by  a  folid  body,  which  deflefts  the  tions  o( 
palTing  filaments,  the  difturbance  does  not  extend  to  action  ' 
any  confiderable  diftance  on  the  two  fides  of  the  body.  ' 
In  like  manner,  the  fmall  difturbances,  and  impercep-'  ' 
tible  curvUIneal  motions,  which  arc  occafioned  by  the 
infinitefimal  inequalities  of  the  channel,  rauft  extend  to 
a  veiy  fmall  diftance  indeed  from  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  channel.    We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual  adhe- 
fion  or  attraction  of  water  for  the  foHd  bodies  which 
are  moiftened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  fmall  diftance  ; 
which  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all  cafes. 
Mr  Buat  obferved,  that  a  furface  of  23  fquare  inches, 
applied  to  the  furface  of  ftagnant  water,  lifted  1601 
grains  ;  another  of  5^  fquare  inches  Hfted  365  :  this  was  j 
at  the  rate  of  65  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  co-  | 
lumn  of  about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  high.    Now  this  ef- 
fed  is  very  much  analogous  to  a  real  contraftion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.    The  water  may  be  conceived 
as  nearly  ftagnant  to  this  fmall  diftance  from  the  border 
of  the  feftion.     Or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  the  di- 
minutlon  of  the  progrefhve  velocity  occafioned  by  the 
friftlon  and  adhefion  of  the  fides,  decreafes  very  rapidly 
as  we  recede  from  the  fides,  and  ceafes  to  be  fenfible  at 
a  very  fmall  diftance. 

The  writer  of  this  article  verified  this  by  a  very  fimple  And  a 
and  inftruftive  experiment.  He  was  making  experiments  fi' "  ed 
on  the  production  of  vortices.  In  the  manner  fuggefted  by  "^"I"^ ' 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  whirling  averyaccurate  andfmooth- 
ly  pollfiied  cylinder  in  water;  and  he  found  that  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  furrounding  water  was  confined  to  an  ex- 
ceeding fmall  diftance  from  the  cylinder,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  revolutions  that  it  was  fenfible  even  at 
the  diftance  of  half  an  inch.  We  may,  by  the  way, 
fuggeft  this  as  the  beft  form  of  experiments  for  exami- 
ning the  refinances  of  pipes.  The  motion  excited  by 
the  whirling  cyhnder  in  the  ftagnant  water  is  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  motion  loft  by  water  pafTmg  along  a 
fuiface  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  fame  velo- 
city. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  juflified  in  confidering, 
with  Mr  Buat,  the  feflion  of  the  ftream  as  thus  dimi- 
nifhed by  cutting  oft"  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 
touching  parts,  and  fuppofing  that  the  motion  and  dlf- 
charge  is  the  fame  as  if  the  root  of  the  mean  depth  of 
the  fe£lion  were  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  quantity,  nearly 
conftant.  We  fee,  too,  that  the  effeft  of  this  muft  be 
infenfibk  in  great  canals  and  rivers  ;  fo  that,  fortunate- 
ly, its  quantity  is  beft  afcertained  by  experiments  made 
with  fmall  pipes.  This  is  attended  with  another  con- 
veniency,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buat,  namely,  that  the 

effed 


r.  .    ^  ^ 

ory.  efFed  of  vifcl<31ty  is  moft  fenfible  in  great  mafTes  of  wa- 
ter in  flow  motion,  and  is  almoft  infenfible  in  fmall 
pipes,  fo  as  not  to  dillurb  thefe  experiments, 
may  therefore  aifume  297  as  the  general 


We 
value  of 


V'  J  —  o, 


\/7- 


=  297,  we  have  aifo 


S 


n  {^»/  d  —  0,1 ) 


0,1)' 
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This  we  rrtay  exprefs 
And  thus,  when  we  have  expreffed 

.  ^  .         .  . 

the  effeft  of  fndlion  by  ~  ,  the  quantity  m  is  van- 

.V 

able,  and  its  general  value  is 


W  d  —  0,\)\  = 


by 


in  which 


(^X— 0,1)" 

«  is  an  invariable  abftraft  number  equal  to  243,7,  given 

by  the  nature  of  the  refiftance  which  water  fuilains 

from  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intenfity. 

And,  laftly,  fince  m  z=  n  — o,l)%  we  have 

a/ m g  —      ng  {1/ d — 0,1),  and  the  expreffion  of 

the  velocity  V,  which  water  acquires  and  maintains 

along   any   channel  whatever,   now  becomes  V  =: 

^/^R  {\/~d— Oy\)        297  (v^i^  — 0,1)  . 
 &  VV_  yi    \-y  ^  whictl 

X  X. 
X  is  alfo  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  flope 
of  the  furface  or  channel,  and  expreffing  the  accelera- 
ting force  which,  in  the  cafe  of  water  in  train,  is  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  refiftances  expreffed  by  the  numerator  of 
4      the  fravStion. 

of  ac-  Having  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  afcertaining  the  va- 
riations of  refiftance,  let  us  accompany  Mr  Buat  in  his 
inveftigation  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  expreffed  by  the 
value  of  X.  ^  ^ 

Experience,  in  perfeft  agreemer>t  with  any  diftindl 
opinions  that  we  can  form  on  this  fubjedl,  had  already 
ftiowad  him,  that  the  refiftances  increafed  in  a  flower 
ratio  than  that  of  the  fquarcs  of  the  velocities,  or  that 
the  velocities  increafed  flower  than  \/  s.  Therefore, 


tinn 


in  the  formula  V 


\/  n  g{^/  d—Oyl) 


X 


,  which,  for  one 


channel,  \vc  may  exprefs  thus,  V-  =       we  muft:  admit 

that  X  is  fenfibly  equal  to  \/~s  when  the  flope  is  very 
fmall  or  s  very  great.  But,  that  we  may  accurately 
exprefs  the  velocity  in  proportion  as  the  flope  augments, 
we  muft  have  X  greater  than  \^  s ;  and  moreover, 

mufl  increafe  as  v^T  diminiflies.    Thefe  condi- 

X 

tions  are  neceffary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 
the  formula  V  =r      ,  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  flope,  we 
muft  particularly  attend  to  the  motion  through  pipes, 
becaufe  open  canals  will  not  furnifli  us  with  inftances  of 
exaft  TRAINS  with  great  flopes  and  velocities  We 

can  make  pipes  vertical.    In  this  cafe  —  is      and  the 

si 

velocity  is  the  greateft  poflible  for  a  train  by  the  adlion 
of  gravity  :  But  we  can  give  greater  velocities  than  this 
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by  increafing  the  head  of  water  beyond  what  produces  Theory, 
the  velocity  of  the  train.  "    '  ' 

Let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  lei  CA 
be  the  head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube, 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  in  train.  The  flope  is  r,  and 
the  full  weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  preclfe 

meafure  of  the  refiftance.    The  value  of  — ,  confidered 

s 

as  a  flope,  is  now  a  maximum  ;  but,  confidered  as  ex- 
prefling  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in^ 
motion  to  the  weight  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the 
refiftance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum  ;  it  may  furpafs 
unity,  and  s  may  be  lefs  than  i .  For  if  the  "veffel  be 
filled  to  E,.  the  head  of  water  is  increafed,  and  will 
produce  a  greater  velocity,  and  this  will  produce  a 
greater  refiftance.  'J'he  velocity  being  now  greater,, 
the  head  EF  which  imparts  it  muft- be  greater  than  , 
CA.  But  it  will  not  be  equal  to  EA,  becaufe  the 
uniform  velocities  are  found  to  increafe  fafter  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  preffures.  This  is  the  general  fail. 
Therefore  F  is  above  A,  and 'the  weight  of  the  column 
FB,  now  employed  to  overcome  tlie  refiftance,  is 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  column  AB  in  motion. 

In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  ~,  greater  than  unity,  is  a  fort 

of  fiditious  flope,  and  only  reprefents  the  proportion, 
of  the  refiftance  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column^ 
This  proportion  may  furpafs  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite:  For  fuppofing  the  head  of 
water  infinite  ;  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  and 
we  deduft  from  the  whole  height  the  height  corre- 
fponding  to  this  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  in- 
finite head,,  the  meafure  of  an  infinite  refiftance  produ- 
ced by  a  finite  velocity.  This  does  not  accord  with 
the  obferved  law  of  the  ■  velocities,  where  the  refift- 
ances aftually  do  not  increafe  as  fail  ae  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities.  Therefore  an  infinite  head  would  have 
produced  an  infinite  velocity,  m  oppofition  to  the  re- 
fiftances :  taking  off"  the  head  of  the  tube,  competent 
to  this  velocity,  at  the  entry  of  the  tube,  which  head 
would  alfo  be  infinite,  the  remainder  would  iu  aU  pro- 
bability be  finite,  balancing  a  finite  refiftance. 

Therefore  the  value  of  s  may  remain  finite,  although 
the  velocity  be  infinite ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
clearefl  notions  of  the  refiftances. 

Adopting  this  principle,  we  muft  find  a  value  of  X 
which  will  anfwer  all  thefe  conditions.  2.  It  muft  be 
fenfibly  proportional  to  a/  j-,  while  s  is  great.  It  muft 
always  be  lefs  than  ^  s.  3.  It  mull  deviate  from  the 
proportion  of  \^  s,  fo  much  the  more  as  \/  s  is  fmaller. 

4.  It  muft  not  vanifh  when  the  velocity  is  infinite, 

5.  It  muft  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  and  of  flope. 

We  fiiall  underftand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X  bet- 
ter by  reprefenting  by  fines  the  quantities  concerned  ins 
forming  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exaftly  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  flopes,  the  equilateral  hyperbola  NKS  (fig.  10.. 
n"  2  )  between  its  affymptotes  MA,  AB,  would  repre- 

fent  the  equation  V  zz-^^.  The  values  of  a/'^  woulcB 

be  reprefented  by  the  abfciffffi,  and  the  velocities  by  the 
ordinates,  and  V  V'  j  =  A  would  be  the  power  of  the. 
hyperbbla.  But  fince  thefe  velocities  are  not  fenfibly. 
6  equals 
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equal  to  except  vvhen  v  j.  is  very  great,  and  devi- 
ate the  more  from  this  quantity  as  is  fmaller ;  we 
jmay  reprefent  the  velocities  by  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  hyper- 
bola, at  a  great  diftance  from  A  along  AB  ;  but  fepa- 
rates  from  it  when  the  abfcifls  are  fmaller  :  fo  that  if 
AQ^reprefents  that  value  of  \/j  (which  we  have  feen 
inay  become  lefs  thart  unity),  which  dorrefponds  to  ari 
infinite  velocity,  the  line  QO  may  be  the  alfymptote  of 

A 

the  new  curve.  Its  ordinates  are  equal  to  ^  while 
thofe  of  the  hyperbola  are  equal  to  Therefore 

the  ratio  of  thefe  ordinates  or       fliould  be  fueh  that 

it  fhall  be  fo  much  nearer  to  unity  as  \/~  is  greater, 
and  fhalh  furpafs  it  fo  much  the  mdre  as  j  is  fmal- 
ler. 

To  exprefg  X  therefore  as  fome  fundlion  of  a/s  fo 
as  to  anfwer  thefe  conditions,  we  fee  in  general  that 
X  muft  be  lefs  than  \/s.    And  it  muft  not  be  equal  to 
any  power  of  \/s  whofe  index  is  lefs  than  unity,  be- 
\/  s  i 

caufe  then  would  differ  fo  much  the  more  from  uni- 
ty as  is  greater.  Nor  muft  it  be  any  multiple  of 
V'f  fuch  as  q\/s,  for  the  fame  reafen.  If  we  make 
X  =  v'j — K,  K  being  a  conftant  quantity,  we  may 
iinfwer  the  firft  condition  pretty  well.  But  K  muft  be 
very  fmall,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  nothing, 
except  in  fome  exceedingly  fmall  value  of  /^s.  New 
the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  the  ra- 
tio -^-^Tj^  j£  does  not  increafe  fufficiently  to  correfpond 

with  the  velocities  which  we  obferve  in  certain  Hopes, 
unlefs  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in- 
confiftent  with  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  fuch 
canvafling  that  it  will  not  do  to  make  K  a  conftant  quan- 
tity. If  we  fhould  make'it  any  fradionary  power  df  -y/j, 
it  would  make  X  —  o,  that  is,  nothing,  when  /  is  =  i, 
which  is  alfo  contrary  to  experience.  It  would  feem, 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  anfwer  for  K  but  fome 
power  of  \/s  which  has  a  variable  index.  The  loga- 
rithm of  V s  has  this  property.  We  may  therefore 
try  to  make  X= — ^^S'         Accordingly  if  we  try 

the  equation  V=;^;^— j— we  fhaU  find  a 

very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments  till  the  de- 
clivity becomes  conliderable,  or  about  xV»  which  is 
much  greater  than  any  river.  T^ut  it  will  not  agree 
with  the  velocities  obferved  in  fome  mill  courfes,  and 
in  pipes  of  a  ftill  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  vc^city 
that  is  too  fmall ;  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is 
not  above  one  half  of  the  true  one.  We  fhall  get  rid 
of  moft  of  thefe  Incongruities  if  we  make  K  confift 
of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  V^j  augmented  by  a 
fmall  conftant  quantity,  and  by  trying  various  values 
for  this  conftant  quantity,  and  comparing  the  refults 
with  experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  fufficiently  exad 
for  all  praftical  purpofes. 

Mr  De  Buat,  after  repeated  trials,  found  that  he 
would  have  a  veiy  great  conformity  with  experiment 
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tides  Q 
water. 
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by  making  K=  log.  v'j-f-  i,  6,  and  that  the  Velocjities 
exhibited  in  his  experiments  would  be  very  well  repre-  ' 

fented  by  the  formula  Y=^^-^=^. 

Vs — Lvj+1,6 

There  is  a  eircumftance  which  our  author  feeftis  td  Mat\i 
have  overlooked  on  this  occafion,  and  which  is  undoubt-'^efiorv 
edly  of  great  eff"e6l  in  thefe  m.otions,  viz.  the  mutuarf^^  P*; 
adhefion  of  the  particles  of  water.  This  caufes  the 
water  which  is  defcending  (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  ex- 
ample) to  drag  more  Water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  In- 
dreafes  it5  velocity.  We  have  feeh  an  experiment  In  which 
the  water  iffued  from  the  bottom  of  a  refervoir  through 
a  long  vertical  pipe  having  a  very  gentle  taper.  It 
Was  15  feet  long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  end, 
and  two  inches  at  the  lower.  The  depth  of  the  water 
In  the  refervoiv  was  exaftly  one  foot ;  In  a  minute  there 
were  difcharged  cubic  feet  of  water.  It  muft 
therefore  have  iffued  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  with  the  velocity  of  8,85  feet  per  fecond. 
And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water  could  not 
make  it  pafs  through  the  hole  with  a  velocity  greater 
thati  6,56  feet  per  fccend.  This  increafe  muft  there- 
fore have  arlfen  from  the  caufe  we  have  mentioned,  and 
is  a  proof  of  the  great  intenfity  of  this  force.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  the  difcharge  might  have  been 
much  more  increafed  by  proper  contrivances  ;  and  we 
know  many  inftances  in  water  pipes  where  this  effect 
Is  producea  in  a  very  great  degree. 

The  following  cafe  is  very  diftirift:  Water  is  brought  An  ai 
Into  the  town  of  Dunbar  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  ^^^'^ 
from  a  fpring  at  the  diftance  of  about  3200  yards.  It 
Is  conveyed  along  the  firft  i  too  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  1 2  feet  nine  inch- 
es;  from  thence  the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  li  dia- 
meter, with  a  declivity  of  44  feet  3  inches,  making  in  , 
all  57  feet.    When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the  ' 
two-inch  pipe  reached,  the  difcharge  was  found  to  be 
27  Scotch  pints,  of  lo^x  cubic  Inches  each  in  a  minute. 
When  It  was  brought  Into  the  town,  the  difcharge  < 
was  28.    Here  it  is  plain  that  the  defcent  along  the 
fecond  ftr^tch  of  the  pipe  could  derive  no  impulfion 
from  the  firft.    This  was  only  able  to  fupply  27  pintsy 
and  to  deliver  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.    It  was  not 
equivalent  to  the  forcing  it  Into  a  fmaller  pipe,  and  al- 
moft  doubling  its  velocity.    It  muft  therefore  have 
been  dragged  into  this  fmaller  pipe  by  the  weight  of 
what  was  defcending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exert-  • 
Ing  a  force-  equivalent  to  a  head  of  1 6  Inches,  incfeafing 
the  velocity  from  14  to  about  28*  5 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  If  this  formula  be  juft,  Prove 
there  can  be  no  declivity  fo  fmall  that  a  current  of  wa-^^^j!^ 
ter  will  not  take  place  in  It.  And  accordingly  none  vi"i 
has  beefi  obferved  In  the  furface  of  a  ftream  when  thisduce 
did  not  happen.  But  it  alfo  fhould  happen  with  re- rent. 
fpeA  to  any  declivity  of  bottom.  Yet  we  know  that 
water  will  hang  on  the  floping  furface  of  a  board  with- 
out proceeding  further.  The  caufe  of  this  feems  to 
be  the  adhefion  of  the  water  combined  with  Its  vifci- 
dlty.  The  vifcldity  of  a  fluid  prefents  a  certain  force 
which  muft  be  overcome  before  any  current  can  take 
place. 

A  feries  of  Important  experiments  were  made  by 
our  author  in  order  to  afcertain  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  at  the  furface  of  any  ftream  and  that  at 
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eory.  the  bottom.  Thcfe  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
v"~~  accounts.  One  circumftance  deferves  oiir  notice  here, 
\  that  the  difference  between  the  Juperjicial  and  bottom 
'velocities  of  any  jlream  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  faperjlcial  'velocities.  From  what  has  been  already 
{iaid  on  the  gradual  dimination  of  the  velocities  among 
the  adjoining  filaments,  we  mufl  conclude  that  the  fame 
rule  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  the  velocity  of  fepara- 
tion  of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining.  Hence 
we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  feparation  is  In  all  cafes 
i  indefinitely  fniall,  and  that  we  may,  without  danger  of 
any  fenfible  error,  fuppofe  it  a  cOnftant  quantity  in  all 
cafes. 

ftant     We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a 
of  ti  e  j-eview  of  thefe  circumftances,  there  is  a  conftant  or  in- 
variable portion  of  the  accelerating  force  employed  in 
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>lovtd  -overcoming  this  vifcidlty  and  producing  this  mutual  fe- 
'ver-     paration  of  the  adjoining  filaments.    We  may  exprefs 


im^  the 
idity, 


this  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  a  part     of  that 

flope  which  conftltutes  the  whole  of  it.  If  it  were 
not  employed  in  overcoming  this  refiftance,  it  would 
produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account  of  this  refiftance) 

A  

is  not  produced,  or  is  loft.  This  would  be  ^/g  Ly^S- 
This  muft  therefore  be  taken  /rom  the  velocity  exhi- 
bited by  our  general  formula.   When  thus  correAed,  It 


would  become  V 


But  as  the  term 


L\/h-i,6 

V  nv 


compounded  o"^y  of  conftant  quantities,  we  may  ex- 
prefs it  by  a  fingle  number.  This  has  been  coUefted 
from  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (efpe- 
clally  in  canals  and  great  bodies  of  water  moving  with 
very  fmall  velocities  ;  in  which  qafe  the  effefts  of  vif- 
cidlty muft  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appears 

that  It  may  be  valued  at  ^/  q^q^^  or  0,3  mches  very 
nearly. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  cnnfiderations, 
drawn  from  nature,  fupported  by  fuch  reafoning  as  our 
moft  diftindl  notions  of  the  internal  motions  will  ad- 
mit, and  authorifed  by  a  very  extenfive  comparifon 
with  experiment,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  conclude 
a  complete  formula,  expreflive  of  the  uniform  motion 
of  water,  and  involving  every  circumftance  which  ap- 
pears to  have  any  ftiare  in  the  operation. 
Therefore  let 

V  reprefent  .the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  fecond, 
•  efling  of  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  which 
tJoi^of"'^  IN  TRAIN,  in  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whofe  fec- 
'      tion,  figure,  and  flope,  are  conftant,  but  its  length 
indefinite. 

t/the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
arifing  from  dividing  the  feftion  of  the  channel,  in 
fquare  inches,  by  its  border,  expreffed  in  linear  inches. 

s  The  flope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  furface  of  the 
current.  It  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraftion  expref- 
fmg  this  flope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity  ;  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  difference  of  height  of  its  two  extre- 
mities. >• 
Vot.  XVr.  Part  L 
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E 

g  The  velocity  (In  inches  per  fecond)  which  a  heavy 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  fecond. 

n  Aa  abftraft  conftant  number,  determined  by  ex- 
periment to  be  243,7. 

L  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common  lo- 
garithm of  that  quantity  by  2,3026. 

We  fhall  have  in  every  inftance 


-o,3(\/ri'— c,i) 


This,  in  numbers,  and  Englifh  meafure,  Is 


307  {\^ d — o,t) 


=—0,3  {Vd—o,i) 


Vs  — Lv^  j+i,6 
And  in  French  meafure 

^'^-'97^'^^-°^-o,3(V^~c 


Vs  — L-Zj-j- 1,6 

The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiments 
from  which  this  formula  was  deduced,  and  the  compa- 
rifon of  the  real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed 
by  the  formula.  It  confifts  of  two  principal  fets  of 
experiments.  The  firft  are  thofe  made  on  the  motion 
of  water  In  pipes.  The  fecond  are  experiments  made 
on  open  canals  and  rivers.  In  the  firft  fet,  column  ift 
contains  the  number  of  the  experiment ;  2d,  the  length 
of  the  tube;  3d,  the  height  of  the  refervbir;  4th,  the  va- 
lues of  S,  deduced  from  column  fecond  and  third  ; 
5th  gives  the  obferved  velocities ;  and  6th  the  veloci- 
ties calculated  by  the  formula. 

In  the  fecond  fet,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the 
fe£lion  of  the  channel ;  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or 
circumference  of  the  feftlon,  dedufting  the  hoi-izontal 
width,  which  fuftains  no  friftion  ;  4th,  the  fquare  root 
V d  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  ;  5th,  the  denominator 
S  of  the  flope  ;  6th,  the  obferved  mean  velocities  ; 
and  7th,  the  mean  velocities  by  the  formula.  In  the 
laft  ten  experiments  on  large  canals  and  a  natural 
jiver  the  6th  column  gives  the  obferved  velocities  at 
the  furface. 

Set  I.    Experiments  on  Pipes. 
Experiments  by  Chevalier  De  Buat. 


N° 


Length 
of 
Pipe. 


Height 
of 

Refeivoir. 


Values 
of  s. 


Velocities 
obferved. 


Ve'ocl- 
t'cs  cal- 
culated. 
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Table  con- 
taining the 
ex;  eri- 
ments  from 
which  the 
formula  is 
deduced. 


Vertical  Tube  \  of  a  Line  in  Diameter  and 
V' J  =  0,117851. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

I 

12 

16,166 

0,75636 

11,704 

2 

12 

I3VI25 

0,9307 

9.753 

Inch. 
12,006 
10,576 


Vertical  Pipe  1 4  Lines  Diameter ^  and 
i/l  =  0,176776  Inch. 


3 

34,166 

42,166 

0,9062 

45,468 

46,210 

4 

Do. 

38,333 

0,9951 

43.15^ 

43»72i 

5 

Do. 

36,666 

1,0396 

42,385 

42,612 

6 

Do. 

35»333 

1,0781 

1  41,614 

41,714 

Mm 


Thi 


2  74 

Theniy. 


R 


The  fame  Pipe  horizontal. 


>v}0 

•  r,cnsr;h 
of 
P'pe 

of 

■Refcrvnir 

Values 

of  .r. 

Velocities 
obfierveci. 

Veloci- 
ties cal- 
culated. 

■  Inch. 

Inc'".. 

Inch. 

Incli. 

Inch. 

7 

34,166 

r4>583 

2,5838 

26,202 

25,523 

Do. 

9,292 

4'0367 

21,064 

19,882 

9 

Do. 

5,292 

7,036 

14,642 

M,447 

lO 

Do. 

2,083 

¥7,6378 

7,320 

2,351 

Vert  ted!  £lpe 

2  L'mes  Diameter^  and  V^=0,2C4I24. 

M 

36,25 

51,250 

0,85451 

64'373 

64,945 

12 

Do.- 

45,250 

0,9.6338 

59,605 

60,428 

^3 

Do. 

41,916 

1,03808 

57,220 

57,838 

Do. 

38'75^ 

1,12047 

54,186 

55^321 

Same  Pipe  luiph  a  (lope  of 

I 

1,3024 

*5  [  36,25  1 

J3'5GO  1 

1,29174  1 

5'»'5i  1 

50.983 

Sariie  Pipe  horizontal. 


1^ 

36,25 

15,292 

2,7901 

33.378 

33.167 

■17 

Do. 

8,875 

'4,76076 

25.430 

24.553 

18 

Do. 

5,292 

7,89587 

19,940 

18,313 

19 

Do. 

2,042 

20,01637 

10,620 

10,492 

Vertical  Pipe  2^%  Lines  Diameter y  and     <f— 0,245798. 


20 

36,25 

53.250 

0,95235 

85,769 

85,201 

21 

Do 

50,250 

1,00642 

82,471  . 

82,461 

22 

Do. 

48,333 

1,0444 

81,6461 

80,698 

23 

Do. 

48,333 

'  10444 

79,9483 

24 

Do. 

47.916 

1,0529 

81,027 

80,318 

25 

Do. 

44^75o 

1 ,1241 

76,079 

77.3 '8 

26 

Do. 

41,250 

1.2157 

73.8i«- 

73.904 

^he  Jame  Pipe  with  the  Jldpe  ^  '^024' 

27  136,25  1  37,5       I  1,3323    I  70,822    1  70,138 
The  fame  Pipe  Horizontal.. 


28 

36,25. 

20,166 

2.4303 

S^y9S^ 

50,140 

29 

Do. 

9.083 

5,2686 

33.577 

32,442 

30- 

Do. 

7.361 

6,4504 

28,658 

28,801 

31 

Do. 

5. 

4,916 

9.3573 

23.401 

23.195 

32 

Do. 

9.5097 

22,989 

22,974 

33 

Do. 

4.833 

9,6652 

22,679 

22,754 

34 

Do. 

3.708 

12,4624 

19,587 

19.550 

35 

Do. 

2,713 

16,3135 
21,6639 

16,631 

16,324 

36 

Do. 

2,083 

14.295 

14.003 

37 

Do. 

1,625 

27,5102 

12,680 

12,115 

38  J 

Do* 

0,833 

52.3427 

7.5-77 

8,215 

Pipes  fenftbly  Horizontal        =  0,5,  or  I  Inch 
Diameter, 


39 

117 

36 

5.6503 

84,945 

85.524 

40 

117 

26,666 

7,48 

71.301 

72,617 

41 

138.5 

20,950 

10,3215 

58,808 

60,034 

4^ 

H7 

18 

10,7880 

58,310 

58.47^ 

E 

R. 

Ijprnjfh 
(if 

rlcip^nt 
r.f 

Villue? 
of 

1    ■  ■ 

oblerN't- 

Pil)e. 

Refer  voir. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

l!>c!^ 

43 

'38,5 

6 

33.1962 

29.341 

44 

737 

33,6658 

28,66y 

4? 

Do. 

14,6 

C4,26^4 

2  1,85:6 

a6 

Do. 

13.7 

C7,77':2 

J  1  ^  1  1  '  ^ 

20,970 

47 

Do. 

12,32 

19.99' 

48 
49 

JJo. 

TN  « 

Do. 

5,96  1 

8,96  3 

87,8679 

16,625  7 
16,2843 

50 
J 

x>o. 

7,780 

lOI.O^OQ 

15,1  I  2 

51 

Do. 

5.93 

132,1617 

52 

53 

Do. 
Do. 

4.2  \ 
4.2  J 

186,0037 

10,6717 
10,4413 

54 

138,5 

0,7 

257,8863 

8,689 

55 

737 

0,5 

1540,75 

3.623 

56 

737 

0,15 

5113.42 

1,589 

Part 


A'e'oci- 
ties  cal-  \ 
dilated. 

Inch. 
29,663 
29,412 
22,056 
21, 240 
19,950 

16,543 
15,232 
13.005 

10,656 

8,824 
3,218 
1,647 


Experiments  by  the  Jbbe  Bossut. 
Horizontal  Pipe  1  Inch  Diameter  */~d  =  0,5. 

54,5966  1  22,282 
1161,312  I  12,223 


57 

600 

"  1 

58 

600 

4 

Horizontal  Pipe  i-j  /' 

59 

360 

24  • 

60 

720 

24 

■61 

360 

1 2 

62 

1080 

24 

63 

1440 

24 

64 

720 

12 

65 

1800 

24 

66 

2 160 

24 

67 

1080 

J  2 

68 

1440 

12 

69 

i8co 

12 

70  i 

2160 

12 

21,97.? 
11,756 


Inch  Diameter      3  =  0,5774. 


19,0781 
33,6166 
37,0828 

48,3542 
63,1806 
66,3020 
78,0532 

92.9474 
95,8756 
125,6007 

155.4015 
185,2487 


48,534 
34.473 
33.160 
28,075 
24,004 
23,360 
21,032 
18,896 

18,943 
16,128 

14,066 

12,560 


49.515 
35.130 
33,106 
28,21 1 
24,023 

23.345 
21,182 
19,096 
18,749 
15.991 
14.119 
12,750 


Horizontal  Pipe  2, 01  Inch  Diameter  -v/ ,^  =  0,708946. 


71 

360 

24 

21,4709 

58,903 

58,803 

72 

720 

24 

35,8082 

43. 

43.136 

73 

360 

12 

41.2759 

40,322 

39.587 

74 

1080 

24 

50,4119 

35.765 

35.096 

75 

1440 

24 

65,1448 

30,896 

30,096 

76 

720 

12 

70,1426 

29,215 

28,796 

77 

1800 

24 

79.8487 

27.470 

26,639. 

78 

2160 

24 

94.7901 

27.731 

24,079- 

79 

1080 

12 

99.4979 

23,806 

23,400 

80 

1440 

12 

129,0727 

20,707 

20,076 

81 

1800 

12 

158,7512 

18,304 
1^.377 

17.788 

82 

2160 

12 

188,5179 

16,097 

Mr  Gouplet's  Experiments 
Pipe  5  Inches  Diameter  a/H— 

83  84240    2-5  3378,26 

84  Bo.  24  3518,98 

85  Do.  21,083  4005,66 

86  Do.  16,750  5041,61 

87  Do.  11,333  7450,42 
8«  ,  Do.  5,583  15119,96 

pipe  18  Inches  Diameter  j^'d 

89  1 43200  !  i45»o83  l  304.973 


at  Verfailles. 
1,11803. 


5.323  5.287' 

5,213  5,168 

4,806  4,807 

4,127.  4,225 

3.154  3.388 
2,011  3,254. 

=  2,12132. 

39*^59  140.510 
Set 


Set  II. 


Expertmetitt  with  a  Wooden 
Canal. 


Sedi  T 

of 
Ca!)3l. 


Border 

of 
Canal. 


Value* 
of 


Value 

of  J-, 


Mean 
Vel.ici'y 
'bfervcd 


Mean 
Vdoc. 
calc. 


Trapezium  Canal. 


Ii  ch. 

In.h. 

fnch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

In  h. 

o 

18,84 

13,06 

1,20107 

2  I  2 

27,51 

27,19 

50,60 

29,50 

1,3096 

212 

28,92 

29,88 

92 

83^43 

26 

1,79^3 

41  2 

27,14 

2  ^',55 

93 

27,20 

^5>3i 

1,3329 

427 

18,28 

•20,39 

94 

39,36 

18,13 

1,4734 

427 

20,30 

22,7/ 

95 

5o»44 

20,37 

1,5736 

427 

22,37 

24.37 

96 

56,43 

2 1,50 

1,6201 

427 

23,54 

25,14 

97 

98,74 

28,25 

1,8696 

432 

28,29 

29,06 

98 

100,74 

28,53 

1,8791 

432 

28,52 

29.23 

99 

119,58 

31,06 

1,9622 

432 

30,16 

30,60 

loo 

1 26,20 

31.91 

1,9887 

432 

3^58 

3 '.03 

loi 

130,71 

3  ^'47 

2,0064 

432 

31,89 

31.32 

102 

135,32 

33,03 

2,0241 

432 

32,52 

31,61 

103 

20,83 

13,62 

1,2367 

1728 

8,94 

8,58 

104 

34,37 

17. 

1,4219 

T728 

9,7* 

9,98 

36,77 

17,56 

1,4471 

1728 

",45 

10,17 

106 

42,01 

18,69 

1,4992 

1728 

12,34 

10,53 

Re8angular  Canal. 


107 

.^,50 

2Ii25 

1,27418 

458 

20,24 

J  8,66 

108 

86,25 

27,25 

1,77908 

458 

28,29 

26,69 

109 

34.50 

21,25 

1,27418 

929 

12,53 

1 10 

35.22 

21,33 

1,28499 

1412 

9,20 

10,01 

III 

5 '.75 

23,25 

1,49 

1412 

12,10 

1 1,76 

1  12 

76,19 

26,08 

1,70921 

1412 

14.17 

13.59 

113 

105,78 

29,17 

1,90427 

1412 

i5>55 

15.24 

114 

69, 

25,25 

1,65.^08 

9288 

4.59 

4.56 

115 

155.25 

35.25 

2,09868 

9288 

5.70 

5,86 

Set  III. 


Experiments  on  the  Canal  of 
Jard. 


Section 

of 
(.'anal. 

Bonier 

of 
Canal. 

Values 
of  a/Z 

tables 

of  s. 

Velocity 
obf.  at 
Surface. 

Veloci- 
ty cal- 

eulatcd. 

116 

16252 

402 

8919 

17.42 

18,77 

'17 

I  1905 

366 

5,70320 

II 5  20 

12,17 

14,52 

118 

10475 

360 

5.3942 

15360  15.74 

1 1,61 

119 

7858 

34«3 

4,8074 

21827 

9,61 

8,58 

120 

7376 

337 

4,6784 

27648 

7,79 

7.07 

1  2  I 

6125 

324  1 

4.3475 

27648! 

7,27 

6,55 

Experiments  on  the  River  Maine. 


N° 

Sedlion 
of 
River. 

Border 

of 
River 

Values 
(if  1/1. 

Value>^ 

of  S. 

Velocity 

at 
Si>  riace 

Veloc. 
(mean) 
calcul. 

1  22 

3 '498 

569 

7.43974 

6048 

35.11 

27,62 

123 

601 

8,0,879 

6413 

31.77 

28,76 

124 

30905 

568 

7,37632 

3295' 

13.61 

»o,o8 

i25 

39639 

604 

8,ioio8 

35723 

15.96 

'0,53 

RIVER.  275 

This  comparii'ou  mufl  be  acknowlfjgeci  to      Aiofl  Theory, 
fatisfaftory,  and  fhovvs  the  great  penetration  and  ad-  — — v—^ 
drefs  of  the  author,  in  fo  fuccefsfiiUy  fifting  and  ap- 
preciating the  fltare  which  each  co-operating  circiim- 
llance  has  had  in  producing  the  very  intricate  and  com- 
plicated effeft.    It  adds  fome  weight  to  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  analyfis  of  the  me- 
chanifm  of  hydrauHc  motion,  and  mull  give  us  great  61 
confidence  in  a  theory  fo  fairly  eftabllfhed  on  a  %'er)- co-  ^'he  theof^ 
pioHs  induftion.    The  author  offers  it  only  as  a  ratio-^  vvell- 
nal  and  well-founded  probability.    To  thia  character  it  probability 
is  certainly  intitled  ;   for  the  fuppofitions  made  in  it  and  * 
are  agreeable  to  the  moll  diftinft  notions  we  can  form 
of  thefe  internal  motions.    And  it  muil  always  be  re- 
membered tliat  the  inveftigation  of  the  formula,  al- 
though it  be  rendered  fomevvhat  more  perfpicuous  by 
thus  having  recourfe  to  thofe  notions,  has  no  depen- 
dence on  the  truth  of  the  principles.    For  it  is,  in  fadt, 
nothing  but  a  claffification  of  experiments,  which  are 
grouped  together  by  fome  one  circumflance  of  flope, 
velocity,  form  of  feflion,  &c.  in  order  to  difcover  the 
law  of  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  a  variation  of 
the  circumflances  which  do  not  refemble.    The  pro- 
cedure was  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  aftronomer 
when  he  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  multi- 
tude of  obfervations.  This  was  the  taflc  of  Mr  de  Buat  j 
and  he  candidly  and  modeflly  informs  us,  that  the  find- 
ing out  analytical  forms  of  exprellion  which  would  ex- 
hibit thefe  changes  was  the  work  of  Mr  Benezech  de  St 
Honorc,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  experimental  courfe.     It  does  honour  to  his 
flfill  and  addrefs;  and  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty 
and  inftruAive  fpecimen  of  the  method  of  difcovering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midft  of  complicated  pheno- 
mena.   Daniel  BernouUi  firft  gave  the  rules  of  this  me- 
thod, and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam- 
bert, Condorcet,  and  De  la  Grange.     Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  fame  excellent  examples  of  their  application 
to  the  d'>:overy  of  the  laws  of  fridion,  ofmagnetical 
and  electrical  attradion,  &c.    But  this  prefent  work 
is  the  moft  perfpicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.    It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generaliling  natural  phenome« 
na,  and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  other  demonilration  but  that  they  are  faithful 
reprefentations  of  matters  of  fadt.  We  hope  that  others, 
encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Mr  de  Buat,  will  follow 
this  example,  whei  e  public  utility  is  preferred  to  a  dif- 
play  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the 
precife  modus  operanrli^  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  nature  feems  to  a£l  in  a  way  not  unlike  what  is 
here  fuppofed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  The  expe^ 
13  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  multifarious,  that  few  cafes  can 
eccur  which  are  not  included  among  them.  The  ex-  [Jable 
periments  will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  prefume 
that  they  are  faithfully  narrated),  whatever  may  become 
of  the  theory  ;  and  we  are  coni  dent  that  the  formula 
will  give  an  anfwer  to  any  queflion  to  which  it  may  be 
applicable  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  guefs  of 
the  moft  fagacious  and  experienced  engineer. 

We  mull  however  obferve,  that  as  the  experiments 
on  pipes  were  all  made  with  fcrupulous  care  in  the  con- 
trivance and  execution  of  the  apparatus,  excepting  only 
thofe  of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  main  pipes  at  Verfailles, 
Mm2  we 


too  lar.TO 
for  ordina 
ry  works. 


R  1 

wc  may  prefume  that  tfie  tormula  gives  the  greateft 
velocities  which  can  be  expefted.    In  ordinary  works, 
.  where  joints  are  rough  or  leaky,  where  drops  of  folder 

ty  gWeil^bi  hang  in  the  infide,  where  cocks  intervene  with  defi- 
thc  form;  la  cient  water-ways,  where  pipes  have  aukward  bendiugs, 
contradions,  or  enlargements,  and  where  they  may  con- 
taui  fund  or  air,  we  fliould  reckon  on  a  fmaller  velocity 
than  what  refults  from  our  calculation  ;  and  we  prefume 
that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promife  j-  of 
this  quantity  without  any  riik  of  difappointing  his  em- 
ployer. We  imagine  that  the  aftual  performance  of 
canals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

We  have  n.ade  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe- 
cuted in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  them  with  the 
formula.  But  all  our  canals  are  locked  and  without 
motion  ;  and  we  have  only  learned  by  an  accidental  in- 
formation from  Mr  Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  1 8  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and  fe- 
vcn  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
flope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  runs  with  the 
velocity  of  1 7  inches  per  fecond  at  the  furface,  I  o  at 
the  bottom,  and  14  in  the  middle.  If  we  compute 
the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formula,  we  fhall  find 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  1 3  V 

No  river  in  the  world  has  had  its  motions  fo  much 
fcrutinifed  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 
It  had  been  a  fubjed  of  100  years  continual  litigatjon 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Fer- 
rarefe,  whether  the  waters  of  the  Rheno  fliould  be 
thrown  into  the  Tronco  dc  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 
This  occafioned  very  numerous  meafures  to  be  taken  of 
its  feaioHS  and  decUvity,  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  ib.tes  of  fuUnefs. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  long  eftabliihed  methods  of 
meafuring  waters,  which  were  in  force  in  Lombardy, 
made  no  account  of  the  velocity,  and  not  all  the  mtrea- 
ties  of  Caftelli,  Grandi,  and  other  moderns,  could  prevail 
on  the  vifitors  in  this  procefs  to  deviate  from  the  efta- 
bhihed  methods.  We  have  therefore  no  minute  .accounts 
of  its  velocity,  though  there  are  many  rough  eftimates 
to  be  met  with  in  that  valuable  colleftion  pubHfhed  at 
Florence  in  1723,  of  the  writings  on  the  motion  of 
fivers.    From  them  we  have  extraded  the  only  pruife 
obfervations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work. 

The  Po  Grande  receives  no  river  from  Stellata  to 
the  fea,  and  its  flope  in  that  interval  is  found  moll  fur- 
prlfmglv  uniform,  namely  fix  inches  in  the  mile  (redu- 
ced to'Englifh  meafure).  The  breadth  in  its  great 
frelhes  is  759  feet  at  Lago  Scuro,  with  a  very  unitorm 
depth  of  3  I  feet.  In  its  loweft  Hate  (in  which  it  is 
called  Po  Magra),  its  breadth  is  not  lefs  than  70c, 
and  its  depth  about  lo^-.  _  _ 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte 
Emilio  to  Vi^arano  of  i  >  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its  greateli  freflies  is  189  feet,  and  its  depth  9. 

Signer  Corrade  in  his  report  fays,  that  m  the  ftate 
of  the  great  frelhes  the  velocity  of  the  Rheno  is  meft 
cxaftly  I  of  that  of  the  Po. 

Grandi  fays  that  a  great  frefli  in  the  Rheno  employs 
12  hours  (by  many  obfervations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarano,  which  is  30  miles. 
This  is  a  velocity  of  44  inches  per  fecond.  And,  by 
Corrade's  proportion,  the  velocity  of  the.  Po  Grande 
mnft  be  55  inches  per  fecond. 

Montanari's  obfervation  gives  the  Po  Magra  a  velo- 
city of  31  inches  per  fecond. 


V      E     R.  Pan 

Let  us  compare  thefe  velocities  with  the  velocities 
calculated  by  Buat's  formula.  ^ 
The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno  % 
and  Po  in  the  great  freflies  deduced  from  the  above  I 
meafures,  are  98,6  and  344  inches  ;  and  their  flopes  I 
J  and  S  are  ^^V^  and  tott^-  ^^''^^  g>'^  j: 

o^"  ( \^  D  O  T  )   

•'7I3I7ffT:i-°'3(v/D-o,.)  =  5^,i76lnches 
307  {^d—o,\)  _ 
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the  velo- 
city of  the 
Po 
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inches. 

Thefe  refults  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities 
above  mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  correfponding 
to  a  depth  of  31  feet  be  deduced  from  that  obferved, 
by  Montanari  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep,  oii_the 
fuppofltion  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  V d,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  about  534  inches  per  fecoad. 

This  comparifon  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of  Highly 
the  theory,  and  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to'he  cr 
M.  de  Buat,  had  he  known  it,  as  we,  hope  it  is  to  our^^^^^ 
readers. 

We  have  colleftecf  many  accounts  of  water  pipes,  and 
made  the  comparifons,  and  we  flatter  gurfelves  that  thefe 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  fliall  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  place  ;  and  we  may  jult  obferve 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  formerly  fpoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dunbar,  fliould  have  yield- 
ed only  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
infteadof-27;  a  fmall  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hefitatlon  in  faying  that  this 
fin  fie  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  moil  valuable  prefents  which  natural  fcience  and 
the  arts  have  received  during  the  courfe  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  invefl;igatIo!) 
of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  ilill  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  fliould  contain  the  va- 

lues  of-    '        .  .           ready  calculated  for  every  dd- 

cllvity  that  can  occur  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers. 
Aided  by  this,  which  fuperfedes  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  computation,  a  perfoa  could  calculate  the  velo- 
city for  any  propofed  cafe  in  lefs  than  two  minutes. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  It  ready  for  its  ap- 
peal ance  in  this  article,  but  we  fliall  not  fail  to  give  it 
when  we  relume  the  fubjeft  in'  the  article  IV /iter- 
Works  }  and  we  hope  even  to  give  its  refults  on  a  fcale 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enable 
the  unlearned  pra^Slitloner  to  iolve  any  queilion  with 
accuracy  in  half  a  minute. 

We  have  now  eftabHflied  in  fomemeafure  a  Theory 
OF  Hydraulics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  exprefits  the  relation  of  the  chief  circumltances 
of  all  fuch  motions  as  have  attained  a  ftate  of  perma- 
nency, in  fo  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude^ 
form,  and  flope  of  the  channel.  This  permanency  we 
have  exprefled  by  the  term  traih,  faying  that  the  fl;ream 
is  in  tram. 

We  proceed  to  confider  the  fubordinate  circumftances 
contained  in  this  theorem  ;  fuch  as,  i//,  The  lorms 
which  nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
ttream,  and  the  manner  of  expreffing  this,  form  in  our 
theorem.  2</,  The  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
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It  decreafes  In  the  dlfFerent  filaments,  from  the  axis  or 
moll  rapid  filament  to  the  border  ;  and  the  connedion 
of  this  with  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  expreffed  by 
our  formula.  Having  acquired  fome  dillinft  no- 

tions of  this,  we  fhall  be  able  to  fee  the  manner  in  which 
undifturbed  nature  wotks  in  forming  the  beds  of  our  ri- 
vers, the  forms  which  flie  affetls,  and_  which  we 
mull  imitate  in  all  their  local  modifications,  if  \ye  would 
ffcure  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all 
her  operations.  We  fhall  Iktc  karn  the  mutual  aftlon 
of  the  current  and  its  bed,  and  the  circumftances  which 
enfure  the  liability  of  both.  Thefe  we  may  call  the 
regimen  or  the  coriferi^aiion  of  the  ftream,  and  may  fay 
that  it  is  in  regimen,  or  in  confervatinn.  This  has  a  re- 
lation, not  to  the  dimenfioils  and  the  dope  alone,  or  to 
the  accelerating  force  and  the  refiilance  atifing  from 
mere  inertia  ;  it  refpet\s  immediately  the  tenacity  of  the 
bed,  and  is  different  from  the  train. 

^th,  Thefe  pieces  of  Information  will  explain  the 
deviation  of  rivers  from  the  rediUneal  courfe  ;  the  refiil- 
ance occafioned  by  thefe  deviations  ;  and  the  circumllan- 
ees  on  which  the  regimen  of  a  winding  ilream  depends. 

§  I.  Of  the  Forms  of  the  Channel. 

The  numerator  of  the  fradion  which  expreffes  the 
velocity  of  a  river  in  train  has        for  one  of  its  fac- 
tors.   That  form,  therefore,  is  moft  favourable  to  the 
motion  which  gives  the  greateR  value  to  what  we  have 
called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  d.    This  is  the  prero- 
gative of  the  femicircle,  and  here  d  is  equal  to  half  the 
radius  ;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  fame  area  are  the 
more  favourable,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  a  femicir- 
cle.-  This  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  pipes, 
and  fliould  be  taken  for  aqueduds  which  are  built  of 
mafonry.    Eafe  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however, 
have  made  engineers  prefer  a  redangular  forai ;  but 
neither  of  thefe  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the 
•  ground.  We  fhall  foon  fee  that  the  femicircle  is  incom- 
patible with  a  regimen  ;  and,  if  wc  proceed  through  the 
regular  polygons,  we  (hall  find  that  the  half  hexagon  is 
the  only  one  which  has  any  pretenfions  to  a  regimen  ; 
yet  experience  fhows  us,  that  even  its  banks  are  too 
fteep  for  almoft  any  foil.    A  dry  earthen  bank,_  not 
bound  together  by  grafs  roots,  will  hardly  fland  with  a 
flope  of  45  degrees;  and  a  canal  which  conveys  running 
watei-9  will  not  Hand  with  this  flope.    Banks  whole 
bafe  is  to  their  height  as  4  to  3  will  Hand  very  well  in 
moifl  foils,  and  this  is  a  flope  very  ufually  given.  This 
form  is  even  affefted  in  the  fpontancous  operations  of 
nature,  in  the  channels  which  fhe  digs  for  the  rills  and 
rivulets  in  the  higher  and  fteeper  grounds. 

This  form  has  fome  mathematical  and  mechanical 
properties  which  intitle  it  to  fome  further  notice.  Let 
ABEC  (fig.  II.)  be  fuch  a  trapezium,  and  AHGC 
the  reftangle  of  equal  width  and  depth.  Bifed  H  B 
and  EG  by  the  verticals  ED  and  KI,  and  draw  the 
verticals  3  B,  f  E.  Becaufe  AH  :  HB  =  3  :  4,  we  have 
AB  =  5,  and  BD=2,  and  FD  3,  and  BD-i-DF= 
BA.  From  thefe  premifTes  it  follows,  that  the  trape- 
zium ABEC  has  the  fame  area  with  the  rcdangle;  for 
HB  being  bifeded  in  D,  the  triangles  ACF,  BCD 
are  equal.  Alfo  the  border  ABEC,  which  is  touched 
by  the  paffing  dream,  is  equal  to  FDHC.  Therefore 
the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  area  divi- 
ded  by  the  border,  is  the  fame  in  both  j  and  this  is^the 
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cafe,  whatever  is  the  width  BE  at  the  bottom,  or  even  Theory, 
though  there  be  no  rcdangle  fuch  as     B  E  t  interpofed  ^— — v— 


between  the  flant  fides. 

Of  all  redangles,  that  whofe  breadth  is  twice  the 
height,  or  which  is  half  of  a  fquare,  gives  the  greatell  c.f  a  thai.- 
mean  depth.    If,  therefote,  FK  be  double  of-FD,  thenel. 
trapezium  ABEC,  which  has  the  fame  area,  will  have 
the  largeft  mean  depth  of  any  fuch  trapezium,  and  wiU 
be  the  bell  form  of  a  channel  for  conveying  run- 
ning waters.    In  this  cafe,  wc  have  AC  =  io,  AH  = 
3,  and  BE -2.    Or  we  may  fay  that  the  bell  form  is 
a  trapezium,  whofe  bottom  width  is  y  of  the  depth, 
and  whofe  extreme  width  is        This  form  approaches 
very  neai*  to  that  which  the  torrents  in  the  hills  natu- 
rally dig  for  themfelves  in  uniform  ground,  where  their 
ac\ion  is  not  checked  by  ftones  which  they  lay  bare,  or 
which  they  depofit  in  their  courfe.    This  fliows  us,  and 
it  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  and  by,  that  the  channel 
of  a  river  is  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  but  has  a  relation 
to  the  confiftency  of  the  foil  and  velocity  of  the 
ftream. 

A  reftangle,  whofe  breadth  is  y  of  the  depth  of  wa» 
ter,  will  therefore  have  the  fame  mean  depth  with  a. 
triana;le  whofe  furface  width  is  |  of  its  vertical  depth  ; 
for  this  is  the  dimeufions  when  the  redlangle  <!>  BEe  is 
taken  away. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  any  channel,  it/ 
its  width  (when  redlangular),  and  h  its  depth  of  water^ 
Then  what  we  have  called  its  mean  depth,  or  d^  will- be 

 —  ,  ""^  ^    .    Or  if  q  expreffes  the  ratio  of  the 

width  to  the  depth  of  a  reftangular  bed  ;  that  is,  if 

f wc  have  a  very  fimple  and  ready  expreflion  for 

the  mean  depth,  either  from  the  width  or  depth.  For 

d=z-—  t  or  d  =  -2 — • 
q+2  q+2 
Therefore^  if  the  depth  were  infinite,  and  the  width 

finite,  we  fliooldhave  J:=:  —  ;  or  if  the  width  be  infi- 
2 

nite,  and  the  depth  finite,  we  have  d  =h.    And  thefe 
are  the  limits  of  the  values  of  d ;  and  therefore,  in  ri- 
vers whole  width  is  always  great  in  comparifon  of  the 
depth,  we  may  without  much  error  take  their  real 
depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.    Hence  we  de-  Eftimate 
rive  a  rule  of  eafy  recoUedion,  and  which  will  at  ail  of  the  ex- 
times  give  us  a  very  near  eflimate  of  the  velocity  andpo'ce  of* 
expence  of  a  running  ilream,  viz.  that  the  velocities  ^ff'^^^^^^ 
nearly  as  the  fq'-tnre  roots  of  the  depths.    We  find  this 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Michelotti. 

Alfo,  when  we  are  allowed  to  fuppofe  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in  a  ledangular  canal  of 
great  breadth  and  fmall  depth,  we  fhall  have  the  quantities 
difcharged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the 
velocities.  For  the  quantity  difcharged  d  is  as.  the  ve- 
locity and  area  jointly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and  velo- 
city jointly,  becaufe  v/hen  the  width  is  the  fame  the 
area  is  as  the  height.  Therefore,  we  have  d  h  v. — 
But,  by  the  above  remark,  h  ==v^.  Therefore,  d  == 
•u'  }  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  BofTut, 
■vol.  ii.  236.  Alfo,  becaufe  d  is  as  v  hy  when  iu  is 
conilant,  and  by  the  above  remark  ^allowable  when 
w  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  h)  v  is  as  ^,  we 
have  d  as  h  ^/  hi  or  hi  ,  or  the  fquarts  of  the  difcharges 

pro- 
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.  proportional  to  tlie  cubes  of  the  heights  in  veaangular 

^,       beds,  and  in  their  correfponding  trape/iuraa. 
-l^-ules  for  Knowing  the,  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of 

fndinjj  the  the  width  and  real  depth,  we  can  determine  the  dimen- 
d»iuenIioii6,fions  of  the  bed,  and  we  have  tv  =  q  d-\-2d,  and    =  J 

?  * 

2.  If  we  know  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in 
ilike  manner  find  the  dlmenfions,  that  is,  w  and  h  ;  for 

A=w/;>,  and  ^/=:-J!l^L.  ;  therefore  wzri^^'^jA 
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If  d  be  known,  and  one  of  the  dimenfions  be 

iv  h 
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given,  we  can  find  the  other  ;  for  d 
2  h  d        ,1        iu  d 


nv\'2  h 


gives 


^3 
dspth, 
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wr=5  ,  and/jrr  . 

h — d  TO — zd 

4.  If  the  velocity  V  and  -tlie  flope  S  for  a  river  in 

train  be  given,  we  can  find  the  mean  depth  ;  for  V  = 

(7s-WS+.,6-^'3)(^'^~o,i).  Whence 

_  V   

we  deduce      d—  0,1—         ~^  ,  and 

0,3 


t4 

And  ilope. 


V^S  — Lv/S-f 
=  to  this  quantity  +  O'^- 

5'.  We  can  deduce  the  flope  which  will  put  In  train 
a  river  whofe  channel  has  given  dimenfions.    We  make 

297  (^/^—0,1)  y  g.    This  {hould  be  =t  V  S 

V4-o,3  {\/d~o,  I ) 

—  L  \/S  4-1,6,  which  we  correal  by  trials,  which  will 
be  exemplified  when  we  apply  thefe  dodlrines  to  prac- 
tice; 

Having  thus  eftabltfhed  the  relation  between  the  dif- 
ferent circumftances  of  the  fcrm  of  the  channel  to  our 
general  formula,  we  proceed  to  confider, 

^  2.  The  gradations  of  velocity  from  the  middle  of  th' 
Jlream  to  the  fid?s. 

•The  knowledge  of  this  is  neceflary  for  underftanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river  ;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila- 
ments in  contact  with  the  bed  which  produces  any 
change  in  it,  and  occalions  any  preference  of  one  to 
another,  in  refpetl  of  regimen  or  liability.  Did  thefe 
circumftances  not  operate,  the  water,  true  to  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  which 
have  been  afligned  them,  would  neither  enlarge  nor  di- 
minifh  the  area  of  the  channel.  But  this  is  all  that  we 
can  promife  of  waters  perfectly  clear,  running  in  pipes 
or  hewn  channels.  But  rivers,  brooks,  and  fmaHer 
ftreams,  carry  along  waters  loaded  with  mud  or  fand, 
which  they  depofit  wherever  their  velocity  is  checked  ; 
and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
the  channel  wherever  their  velocity  is  fufEciently  great. 
Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equiKbrium,  and 
works  without  ceafing  to  perpetuate  her  own  perform- 
ances, by  eftablilhing  an  equality  of  aftion  and  reac- 
tion, and  proportioning  the  forms  and  direftion  of  the 
motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumftances.  Her 
work  13  .flow  but  unceafing  j  and  what  flie  cannot  ac- 
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complilh  in  a  year  Hie  will  do  In  a  centup/.    The  beds- 
of  our  rivers  have  acquired  fome  ftabihty,  becaufe  thev 
are  the  labour  of  ages  ;  and  it  is  to  time  that  we  owe 
thofe  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive-  and  confiiie 
our  rivers  in  channels,  which  are  now  conlolidated,  and 
with  Hopes  which  have  been  gradually  moderated,  fo 
that  they  no  longer  either  ravage  our  habitations  or 
confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  and  Nr.tun 
by  direfting  her  operations  (which  Oie  Itill  carries  on  ac- 
cording  to  her  own  imprefcriptible  laws)  according  toj^^"^^ 
our  views,  we  can  halten  her  progrefs,  and  accomplifh  ttreure 
our  purpofe,  during  the  fliort  period  of  human  life. 
But  we  can-do  this  only  by  iludying  the  unalterable  laws 
of  mechanifm.    Thefe  are  prefented  to  us  by  fpontane- 
ous  nature.    Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
foundation  :  but  it  is  not  neceiTaiy  far  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  fubjeft  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  fena- 
tor ;  he  can  profit  by  the  ftatute  without  underftand- 
ing its  grounds.    It  is  fo  in  the  prefent  inftance.  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law  of  retardation 
obferved  in  the  filaments  of  a  running  ftream  from  any 
found  mechanical  principle.     The  problem,  howeverv, 
does  not  appear  beyond  our  powers,  if  we  affume,  with" 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  velocity  of  any  particular 
filament  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  thofe  of  the 
filaments  immediately  adjoining.    We  ^ may  be  afliired, 
that  the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  current  is  in  train,  moves  the  fafteft, 
and  that  all  thofe  in  the  fame  circumference  round  it  are 
moving  with  one  velocity,  and  that  the  floweft  are 
thofe  wfeich  glide  along  the  pipe.    We  may  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  femi-cylindrical  inclined 
channel  conveying  an  open  ftream.    But  even  in  thefe 
we  have  not  yet  demonftrated  the  ratio  between  the 
extreme  velocities,  nor  in  the  different  circles.  This 
muft  be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr  de 
Buat.    He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  ftreams,  diftering  in 
fize,  form,  flope,  and  velocity,  and  has  computed  in 
them  all  the  mean  velocity^  by  meafuring  the  quantities 
of  water  difcharged  in  a  given  time.    His  method  of 
meafuring  the  bottom  velocity  was  fimple  and  jult.  He 
threw  in  a  goofeberr)',  as  nearly  as  poffible,  of  the  fame 
fpecific  gravity  with  the  water.    It  was  carried  along 
the  bottom  almoft  without  touching  it.    See  Resist- 
AN  CP.  of  Fluids,  n"  67. 
_  He  difcovered  the  following  laws  :  i.  In  fmall  velo-Law'o: 
cities  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the  bottom  v-I 
in  a  ratio  of  confiderable  inequality.    2.  This  ratio  di-^ °^ 
minifhes  as  the  velocity  increafes,  and  in  very  great  ve-  [i^f"  o 
loclties  approaches  to  the  ratio  of  equality.    3.  Whatllrcam. 
was  moft  remarkable  was,  that  neither  the  magnitude  of 
the  channel,  nor  its  flope,  had  any  influence  in  changing 
this  proportion,  while  the  meaa  velocity  remained  the 
fame.    Nay,  though  the  ftream  ran  on  a  channel  co- 
vered with  pebbles  or  coarfe  fand,  no  difference  worth 
minding  was  to  be  obferved  from  the  velocity  over  a 
pollfhed  channel.    4.  And  if  the  velocity  In  the  axis  is 
conftant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  alfo  conftant,  and 
is  not  affedled  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 
the  ftream.    In  fome  experiments  the  depth  was  thrice 
th^  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  deptho 
This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
8  feftioli 
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)■•  fcdlion  to  the  mac^intude  of  the  nibbing  part,  but  made 
no  change  on  the  ratio  of  the  velocities.  This  is  a 
thing  which  no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  moft  important  fafl  was  alfo  the  refult  of 
his  obfervation,  viz.  that  the  mean  velocity  in  any  pipe  or 
cpen  Jire^m  is  the  arithmetical  mean  letiueen  the  velocity  in 
the  axis  and  the  velocity  at  the  fides  of  a  pipe  or  bottom 
of  an  open  flream.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the 
})()ttom  diminilhed  as  the  mean  velocity  increafed.  This 
v;criation  he  was  enabled  to  exprefs  in  a  very  fimplt 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  ealily  remembered,  and  to  enable 
us  to  tell  any  one  of  them  by  obferving  another. 

If  ive  take  unity  from  the  fquare  root  of  the  fuper- 
Jicial  velocity,  exprejfed  in  inches ,  the  fquare  of  the  remain- 
der is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is 
the  half  fum  of  thefe  two.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftream  be  25  inches  per  fecond,  its  fquare 
root  is  five  ;  from  which  if  we  take  unity,  there  remains 
four.    The  fquare  of  this,  or  16,  is  the  velocity  at 


'  or  2  Ox,  is  the  mearr  velo- 


25  -|-  16 
the  bottom,  and  - 

city. 

This  is  a  veiy  curious  and  mod  ufeful  piece  of  in- 
formation. The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream 
is  the  eafieft  meafured  of  all,  by^any  light  fmaU  body 
floating  down  it ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one 
which  regulates  the  train,  the  difcharge,  the  effeft  on 
machines,  and  all  the  moft  important  confequences. 

We  may  exprefs  this  by  a  formula  of  moft  eafy  re- 
coUeftion.  Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velo- 
city in  the  axis,  and  u  the  velocity  at  the  bottom ;  we 

■  ,  —  *  V  -\-  u 

have  u  —  y  V  —  i ,   and  V  =  — . 

Alfo  V  =  +  ly,  zndv  =  (A/Z  + 
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Alfo 


Q  -  and    =  (y'V  —  ^-T)' 
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Theory, 


2  \/v  ^  —  V,  =  V  —  »,  = 

y'V  — ^  •  tli^it  is,  the  difference  between  thefe  velo- 
cities increafes  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  conftant  quan- 
tity. 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  fome  help 
in  afcertaining  the  law  ot  degradation  from  the  axis 
to  the  fides.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  current  as  confifting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cylindrical  fhells  Aiding  within  each  other  hke  the  draw 
tubes  of  a  fpy-glafs.  Each  of  thefe  is  in  equllibrio,  or 
as  much  accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  re- 
tarded by  the  one  without ;  therefore  as  the  momentum 
of  each  dlminlfhes  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter 
(the  thicknefs  being  fuppofcd  the  fame  in  all),  the  ve- 
locity of  feparation  muft  iucreafe  by  a  certain  law  from 
the  fides  to  the  axis.  The  magnitude  of  tlie  fmall  con- 
ftant quantity  here  fpoken  of  feems  to  fix  this  law. 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  be  difco- pj^^^^^Qf. 
vered  with  any  preclfion.    In  moderate  velocities  it  the  mean 
was  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  depth  velocity 
diftant  from  the  bottom.    In  very  great  velocities  it"°' 
was  fenfibly  higher,  but  never  ui  the  middle  of  the 
depth. 

I'he  knowledge  of  thefe  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  fuperficlal  velocity  is  eafily  obferved; 
hence  the  mean  velocity  is  eafily  computed.  This  mul- 
tiplied by  th-e  fe£tIon  give^  the  expence  ;  and  if  we  alf» 
meafure  the  expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  meaa 
depth  (or  wc  can,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo- 

tion, deduce  the  flope ;  or,  knowing  the  flope,  we  caa 
deduce  any  of  the  other  circumftances. 

The  following  table  of  thefe  three  velocities  will  fave 
the  trouble  of  calculation  in  one  of  the  raoft  frequent- 
q^\ieftions  of  hydraulic^. 
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49 
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82 
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83 
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51 
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84 
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52 
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86 
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The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  Is  of 
the  greateft  ufe  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  aftion 
of  the  ttream  on  its  bed  ;  and  we  fliall  now  make  fome 
ob  fervations  on  this  particular. 

Every  kind  of  foil  has  a  certain  velocity  confiftcnt 
with  the  ftability  of  the  channel.  A  greater  velocity 
would  enable  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  fmaller  ve- 
locity would  permit  the  depofition  of  more  moveable 
materials  from  above.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the 
ftabilitv  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  forces  are  fo 
adjuiled  to  the  fize  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the 
current  may  be  in  train  :  it  muft  alfo  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  obfervation,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  fecond  at  the  bottom  will  juft  begin  to  work 
upon  fine  clay  fit  for  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compadl  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are 
more  liable  than  clay  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
•this  :  for  the  water  foon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
panicles  of  the  fuperficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles  of 
fand  {ticking  by  their  lower  half  in  the  reft  of  the  clay, 
Virhich  they  now  proteft,  making  a  very  permanent  bot- 
tom, if  the  ftream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarfe 
fand,  which  will  rub  off  this  veiy  thin  cruft,  and  allow 


another  layer  to  be  worn  off ;  a  velocity  of  fix  inchei 
will  lift  fine  fand ;  eight  inches  will  lift  fand  as  coarfe 
as  linfeed  ;  1 2  inches  will  fweep  along  h'ne  gravel ;  24 
inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  diameter; 
and  it  requires  three  feet  per  fecond  at  the  bottom 
to  fweep  along  (hivery  angular  ftones  of  the  fize  of  an 

The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  on 
fome  of  thefe  operations  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be,! 
noticed  a  little.  All  muft  recolleft  the  narrow  ridges 
or  wrinkles  which  are  left  on  the  fand  by  a  temporary 
frefii  or  ftream.  They  are  obferved  to  lie  acrois  the 
ftream,  and  each  ridge  confifts  of  a  fteep  face  AU,  BF 
(fig.  H.)  which  looks  down  the  ftream,  and  a  gentler 
Hope  DB,  FC,  which  connefts  this  with  the  next  ridge. 
As  the  ftream  comes  over  the  firft  fteep  AD,  it  is  di- 
refted  almoft  perpendicularly  againft  the  point  E  im- 
mediately below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle 
of  coai-fe  fand,  which  it  could  not  have  detached  from 
the  reft  had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  furfacc  of  it. 
It  eafily  roUs  it  up  the  gentle  flope  EB  ;  anived  there, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  clofe  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  F,  where  it  is  protefted  by  the  little 
eddy,  which  is  formed  in  the  very  angle  ;  other  par- 
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•  tides  lying  4feoUt  E  are  treated  in  the  fame  way,  and, 
tumbling  over  the  ridge  B,  cover  the  ftrft  particle,  and 
now  protcdl  it  efFeftually  from  any  further  difturbance. 
The  fame  operation  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge.  The  brow  or  fteep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad- 
vances down  the  ftream,  and  the  whole  fet  change  their 
places,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  adbf ;  and 
after  a  certain  time  the  particle  which  was  depo- 
fited  at  F  is  found  in  an  unprotetted  fituation,  as  it 
was  in  E,  and  it  now  makes  another  ftep  down  the 
ftream. 

^  The  Abbe  BofTut  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  ftream  was  juft  fufficient  for  hfting  the  fand  (and  a 
fmall  excefs  hindered  this  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  20  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  curre^it  carries  off  the  mod  moveable  mat- 
ters of  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remaining  coarfer  fand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
ftones.  To  thefe  are  added  many  which  come  down 
the  ftream  while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  alfo  many  which 
roll  in  from  the  fides  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All 
thefe  form  a  bottom  much  more  folid  and  immoveable 
than  a  bottom  of  the  medium  foil  would  have  been. 
But  this  does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  per- 
manent form;  but  frequently  occafions  great  changes, 
by  obliging  the  current,  in  the  event  of  any  fudden  frefh 
or  fwell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  alto- 
gether, by  working  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  fmce 
it  cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  fuch 
accumulation  of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  that  rivers  change  their  channels. 

It  remains  to  afcertain,  in  abfolute  meafures,  the  force 
which  a  current  really  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag 
along  with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel ;  and  which 
ivtll  produce  this  effed  unlefs  refifted  by  the  inertia  of 
thefe  materials.  It  is  therefore  of  praftical  import- 
ance to  know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abftrufe  or  difficult.  For. when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equihbrio  with 
the  refiftance,  and  is  therefore  its  immediate  meafure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precifely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  of  water  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fradion  which  expreffes  the  flope.  The  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  feftion  divided  by 
the  border,  the  fedion  is  equal  to  the  produd  of  the 
mean  depth  multipHed  by  the  border.  Therefore,  call- 
ing the  border  b,  and  the  mean  depth  d,  we  have  the 
fedion  —  db.  The  body  of  water  in-  motion  is  there- 
fore (becaufe  s  was  the  llant  length  of  a  part 
whofe  difference  of  elevation  is  1 ),  and  the  accelerating 

force  is  db  J  X  -,  or  db.    But  if  we  would  only  confi- 

der  this  refiftance  as  correfponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  muft  divide  the  quantity  db 

by  J,  and  the  refiftance  is  then  — .    And  if  we  would 

confider  the  refiftance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border, 
we  muft  divide  this  exprcffion  by  b  ;  and  thus  this  re- 
fiftance (taking  an  inch  for  the  unit)  will  be  expreffed 
for  one  fquare  inch  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
■bulk  of  water  which  has  a  fquare  inch  for  its  bafe,  and 
d 

—  for  Its  he-'ght.   And  laftly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any  gi- 

\en  fuperficial  extent  of  the  channel  or  bed,  and  F  the 
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obftrudion  which  we  confider  as  a  fort  of  fridion,  we  Theory. 

mail  have  F  =:  — 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
refiftance  or  fridion  on  a  fqnare  yard  of  a  channel 
whofe  current  is  in  train,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  flope  of  one  foot  in  a  mile. .  Here 
E  is  nine  feet.  Ten  feet  width  and  four  feet  depth  give 
a  fedion  of  40  feet.  The  border  is  1 3  feet.  There- 
40 

fore  J  =:  !=  2,1 1 1 1,  and  j  is  5280.  .  Therefore  the 
fridion  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe 

•      •       r  J   ,    •   ,  2,1111 

is  nine  teet,  and  height  -77^ ,  or  nearly  ounces 
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avoirdupois. 

§  3.  Settlement  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers. 

He  who  looks  with  a  carelefs  eye  at  a  map  of  the  gj^^  ^jf^j. 
world,  is  apt  to  confider  the  rivers  which  ramble  over  and  wifdoni 

'  its  furface  as  a  chance-medley  difpofition  of  the  drainers  c'ifpliiyeci  in 
which  carry  off  the  waters.    But  it  will  afford  a  moft F^'"^""^ 

•agreeable  objed  to  a  confiderate  and  contemplative*^^ 
mind,  to  take  it  up  in  this  very  fimple  light ;  and  having 
confidcred  the  many  ways  in  which  the  drenched  fur- 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  fuperfluous  waters,  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  which  nature  has 
followed.  In  following  the  troubled  waters  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent, _  or  the  pure  ftreams  which  trickle  from 
their  bafes,  till  he  fees  them  fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  attending  to  the  many  varieties  in  their  motions, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  obferving  how  the  fimple  laws 
of  mechanifm  are  made  fo  fruitful  in  good  confequences, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  waters  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  fitted  for  re-ading  on  the  waters,  and  pro- 
ducing thefe  very  modifications  of  their  motions  whicli 
render  them  fo  beneficial.  The  permanent  beds  of  ri- 
vers are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  haftily  fcooped 
out  by  dafliing  torrents ;  but  both  they  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow  are  the  patient  but  unceafing 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodnefs  and  direded 
by  wifdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  from  the  torrents  which, 
colled  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the 
fp rings  which  difcharge  what  would  otherwife  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  inadivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a 
little  rill  which  could  not  ramble  far  from  its  fcahty 
fomce^  among  growing  plants  anif  abforbent  earth, 
without  being  fucked  up  and  evaporated,  did  it  not 
meet  with  other  rills  in  its  courfe.    When  united  they 
form  a  body  of  water  ftill  inconfiderable,  but  much 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obftaclcs 
to  its  motion  ;  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  jrreatei- 
fpeed,  as  we  have  now  learned.    At  tlie  fame  time,  the 
iiirface  expofed  to  evaporation  and  ablbrptjon  is  dimi- 
niflied  by  the  union  of  the  rills.    Four  equal  rills  iiave 
only  the  furface  of  two  when  united.    I'hus  the  por- 
tion which  efcapes  arreftment,  and  travels  downward, 
is  continually  increafing.    This  is  a  happy  adiuflment- 
to  the  other  operations  of  nature.    Were  it  otherwife, 
the  lower  and  more  valuabk:  countries  would  be  loaded 
with  the  pafling  waters  in  addition  to  their  own  fur- 
plus  rain^,  and  the  immediate  neigl/bourhood  of  the  fca 
would  be  almoft  covered  by  the  drains  of  the  iiiteriv>r 
N  .n  .countries 
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countries.  But,  fortunately,  thofe  pafTmg  waters  occu- 
py lefs  room  as  they  advance,  and  by  thiH  wife  employ- 
inent  of  the  moft  fimple  means,  not  only  are  the  fuper- 
jfluous  waters  drained  oif  from  our  fertile  fields,  but  the 
drains  themfelves  become  an  ufeful  part  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.  They  become  the  habitation  of 
a  prodigious  number  of  filhes,  which  fli^re  the  Crea- 
tor's bounty  ;  and  they  become  ti^e  means  of  mutual 
communication  of  all  the  bleffings  of  cultivated  fociety. 
The  vague  ramblings  of  the  rivers  fcatter  them  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.  It 
is  not  even  an  indifferent  circumftance,  that  they  gather 
ilrength  to  cut  out  deep  beds  for  themfelves.  By  this 
means  they  cut  open  many  fprings.  Without  this,  the 
produce  of  a  heavy  (hower  would  make  a  fwamp  which 
would  not  dry  up  in  many  days.  And  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  heat  which  is  necelFary  for  the 
vigorous  growth  of  ufeful  plants  will  produce  a  very 
copious  evaporation.  This  muft  return  in  fhowers 
much  too  copious  for  Immediate  vegetation,  and  the 
overplus  would  be  deftruftive.  Is  it  not  pleafant  to 
contemplate  this  adjuftment  of  the  great  operations  of^ 
nature,  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone 
diredted  the  detail,  it  was  almoft  an  infinite  odds  that 
the  earth  would  be  uninhabitable  ? 

But  let  us  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and 
it&  on  the  note  the  face  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow: 
c'.ur.tries    attending  to  the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  flopc  of 
*'^™rh^the        valleys,  we  fhall  be  convinced  that  their  prefent  fitu-' 
^^ation  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 
days  ;  and  that  the  valleys  themfelves  are  the  works  of 
the  rivers,  or  at  leaft  of  waters  which  have  defcended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters 
which  they  were  able  to  bring  away  with  them.  The 
rivers  flow  now  in  beds  which  have  a  conflderable  per- 
manency ;  but  this  has  been  the  work  of.  ages.  This 
has  given  ftabllity,  both  by  filling  up  and  fmoothing 
the  valleys,  and  thus  leffening  the  changing  caufes,  and 
alio  by  hardening  the  beds  themfelves,  which  are  now 
covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  with  the  ftones, 
gravel,  and  coaifer  fand,  out  of  which  all  the  lighter 
matters  have  been  wafhed  away. 

The  furface  of  the  high  grounds  is  undergoing  a 
continual  change;  and  the- ground  on  which  we  now 
walk  is, by  no  means  the  fame  which  was  trodden  by 
our  remote  anceftors.  The  fliowers  from  heaven  carry 
down  into  the  valleys,  or  fweep  along  by  the  torrents, 
a  part  of  the  foil  which  covers  the  heights  and  fteeps. 
The  torrents"  carry  this  foil  into  the  brooks,  and  thefe 
deUver  part  of  it  into  the  great  rivers,  and  thefe  dif- 
charge  into  the  fea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  fwallowed  up,  and  forever  lofl:  for  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  vegetation.  Thus  the  hillocks  lofe  of  their 
height,  the  valleys  ^are  filled  up,  and  the  mountains  are 
laid  bare,  and  fliow  their  naked  precipices,  which  for- 
merly were  covered  over  with  a  flefli  and  flcin,  but  now 
look  like  the  flceleton  of  this  globe.  ^The  low  coun- 
tries, raifed  and  nourlflied  for  fome  time  by  the  fub- 
ilance  of  the  high  lands,  will  go  In  their  turn  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  ocean  ;  and  then  the  earth,  reduced  to  a 
dreary  flat,  will  become  an  immcnfe  uninhabitable  mafs. 
This  cataftrophe  is  far  diftant,  bccaufe  this  globe  is  in  its 
youth,  but  It  is  not  the  lefs  certain  ;  and  the  united  la- 
bours of  the  human  race  could  not  longprotraft  the  term. 
13ut,  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 
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purpofe,  and  a  nice  adjuflmciit  of  feemmgly  remote  cir-  The 
cumftances.    The  grounds  near  the  fources  of  ail  our  ^ 
rivers  are  Indeed  gradually  ftrlpped  of  their  moft  fertile  g^^^f 
ingredients.    But  had  they  retained  them  for  ages,  the  difpl.. 
fentient  Inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  leaft  the  nobler  in  the 
animals,  with  man  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived  "^''^"^ 
much  advantage  from  It.    The  general  laws  of  nature  '^^^^^^ 
produce  changes  in  our  atmofphere  which  muft  ever 
render  thefe  great  elevations  unfruitful.     That  ge- 
nial warmth,  which  is  equally  neceffary  for  the  ufeful 
plant  as  for  the  animal' which  hves  on  it,  Is  confined  to 
the  lower  grounds.    The  eartli,  which  on  the  top  of 
mount  Hajmus  could  only  bring  forth  mofs  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gardens  of  Spalatro,  produced 
])Ot-herbs  fo  lu'xuriant,  that  Dioclefian  told  his  colleague 
Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleafure  in  their  cultiva- 
tion than  the  Roman  empire  could  confer.    Thus  na- 
ture not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  It  to  our 
fields.    She  even  keeps  it  fafe  in  ftore  for  us  till  It  fliall 
be  wanted.    The  trails. of  country  which  are  but  new- 
ly inhabited  by  man,  fuch  as  great  part  of  Ameiica, 
and  the  newly  difcovered  regions  of  Terra  Auftralis, 
are  ftlll  almoft  occupied  by  marihes  and  lakes,  or  covered 
with  impenetrable  forefts  ;  and  they  would  remain  long 
enough  In  this  ftate,  if  population,  continually  increa- 
fmg,  did  not  increafe  induftry,  and  multiply  the  hands 
of  cultivators  along  with  their  neceffities.  The  Author 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the  huge  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and  the  valleys,  to 
mark  out  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers,  and  give  the 
firft  trace  to  every  rivulet ;  but  has  left  to  man  the  ta(k 
of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which  are 
to  fupport  him,  becaufe  this  is  a  taflc  not  beyond  his 
powers.    It  was  therefore  of  immenfe  advantage  to 
him  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  has 
not  yet  penetrated  fhould  remain  covered  with  lakes, 
marfhes,  and  forefts,  which  keep  In  ftore  the  juice  of 
the  earth,  which  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi- 
fying warmth  of  the  fun  would  have  expended  lon;^- 
ere  now  in  ufelefs  vegetation,  and  which  the  jalns  of 
heaven  would  have  fwept  into  the  fea,  had  they  not 
been  thus  protected  by  their  fituation  or  their  cover. 
It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  man  to  open  up  thefe 
mines  of  hoarded  wealth,  and  to  thank  the  Author  of 
all  good,  who  has  thus  hufbanded  them  for  his  ufe,  and 
•  left  them  as  a  rightful  heritage  for  thofe  of  after  days. 
The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  ages,  as  in  our  day, 
thofe  great  canals,  thofe  capacious  volders,  always  ready 
to  drain  off  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only  part  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirfty  ground),  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  fprings  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.     The  rivers 
did  not  then  exift,  or  were  only  torrents,  whofe  waters, 
confined  by  the  gullies  and  glens,  are  fearching  for  a 
place  to  efcape.     Hence  arlfe  thofe  numerous  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  great  continents,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  will  difappear,  and  become  champaign 
countries.    The  moft  remote  from  the  fea,  unable  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  iffue  through  fome  gorge  of 
the  hills,  and  pours  over  Its  fuperfluous  waters  into  a 
lower  bafon,  which,  in  its  turn,  difcharges  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  laft  of  the  chain  delivers  its  wa- 
ters by  a  river  into  the  ocean.    The  communication 
was  origmaUy  begun  by  a  fimple  overflowing  at  the 
loweft  part  of  the  margin.  This  made  a  torrent,  which 

quickly 
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quickly  deepened  its  bed  ;  and  this  circqmftance  increa- 
fing  its  velocity,  as  we  have  feen,  would  extend  this 
deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and  draw  off  more  of 
its  waters.  The  work  would  go  on  rapidly  at  firft,  while 
earth  and  fmall  ftones  only  rtfifted  the  labours  of  na- 
ture ;  but  thefe  being  waflicd  away,  and  the  channel 
hollowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  fides,  the  operation 
muft  go  on  very  flowly,  till  the  immenfe  cafcade  fliall 
undermine  what  it  cannot  break  off,  and  then  a  new 
difcharge  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  makes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  be  called  the  lirff  flcetch  of  a  river, 
■which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  continually.  The 
\vaters  of  feveral  bafons  united,  and  running  together  in 
a  great  body,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
eilablifhed)  have  a  much  greater  velocity,  with  the 
fame  flope,  tilUn  thofe  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  fum  of  them  all  united  in 
the  bafon  next  the  fea,  after  having  broken  through 
its  natural  mound,  'will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 
which  will  dig  for  itfelf  a  bed  fo  much  the  deeper  as  it 
fhas  more  flope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters.  ► 

The  formation  of  the  firtt  valleys,  by  cutting  "open 
many  fprings  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  mafs  of  running  waters,  and 
contribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  thefe  bafons.  In 
courfe  of  time  many  of  them  will  difappear,  and  flat  val- 
leys among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  of  their 
former  exifl;ence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courfes  of  future 
rivers,  it  is  to  be  expefled  that  thofe  ftreams  will  moll 
deepen  their  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the 
fea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greatefl:  quantities  of 
rain  and  fpring  waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  they  will  deepen  their  channels  lefs.  In 
thefe  lafl;  fituations  the  natural  flope  of  the  fields 
caufes  the  rain-water,  rifls,  and  the  little  rivulets  from 
the  fprings,  to  feek  their  way  to  the  rivers.  The  ground 
can  fink  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  hills  and  high 
grounds ;  and  this  muft  proceed  with  extreme  flownefs, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  gentle,  though  inceffant,  work  of 
the  rains  and  fprings.  But  the  rivers,  increafing  in  bulk 
and  ftrength,  and  of  necefiity  flowing  over  every  thing, 
form  to  themfelves  capacious  beds  in  a  more  yielding 
foil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  themfelves  in 
one  inclined  plane.  If  we  fliould  fuppofe  a  canal  AB 
(fig.  12.)  perfedly  ftraight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 
it  joins  with  the  fea,  this  canal  would  really  be  an  in- 
clined channel  of  greater  and  greater  flope  as  it  is  far- 
ther from  B.  This  is  evident ;  becaufe  gravity  is  di- 
refted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  A  is  fmaller  than  the  fimilar  angle  CDB  ;  and 
confequently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  the 
bed  of  a  river  ;  and  fome  have  thought  that  this  was 
tlie  real  form  of  nature's  work  ;  but  the  fuppofition  is 
a  whim,  and  it  is  falfe.  No  river  has  a  flope  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  this.  It  would  be  8  inches  declivity  in, 
the  mile  next  the  ocean,  24  inches  in  the  fecond  mile, 
40  inches  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  in  the  duphcate  ratio 
(for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  diftances  from  the  fea. 
Such  a  river  woiild  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the  moun- 
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tains  (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  receive  Theory, 
it),  and,  except  its  firff  cafcade,  would  foon  acquire  a  " 
more  gentle  flope.  But  the  faft  is,  and  it  is  the  refult 
of  the  iraprefcriptible  laws  of  nature,  that  the  continued 
track  of  a  river  is  a  fucceffion  of  inclined  channels, 
whofe  flope  diminiflies  by  fteps  as  the  river  approaches 
to  the  fea.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  this  refults 
from  the  natural  flope  of  the  .countries  through  which 
it  flows,  which  we  obferve  to  increafe  in  declivity  as  we 
go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  Were  it 
othei-wife,  the  equllibriam  to  which  nature  aims  in  all 
her  operations  would  ftill  produce  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  flope  of  riverfe.  Without  it  they  could  not 
be  in  a  permanent  train. 

That       may  more  eafily  form  a  notion  of  the  man-  i^^w  the 
ner  in  which  the  permanent  courfe  of  a  river  is  efta- permanent 
bliflied,  let  us  fuppofe  a  fliream  or  rivulet  sa  (fig.  i2.)'^P"rfe  of  ^ 
far  up  the  country,  make  its  way  throup:h  a  foil  per-''n'Ti'ru  > 
lectJy  unitorm  to  the  lea,  taking  the  courfe  sabcdef, 
and  receiving  t^e  permanent  additions  of  the  ftreams  g  a^ 
h  b,  ic,  k  d,  I  e,  and  that  its  velocity  and  flope  in  all 
its  parts  are  fo  fulted  to  the  tenacity  of  the  foil  and 
magnitude  of  its  fex^tion,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du- 
ring the  annual  frtflies  tear  up  its  banks  or  deepen  it* 
bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma- 
terials which  they  depofit  in  the  channel  in  times  of 
fmaller  velocity.    Such  a  rives  may  be  fald  to  be  in  a 
permanent  Jiateyto  be  in  confer'vntion,  or  to  ha^e JiabUity. 
Let  us  call  this  ftate  of  a  river ats  regimen,  denoting 
by  the  word  the  proper  adjuftment  of  the  velccity  of 
the  ftream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  channel.    1  he  velo- 
city of  its  regimen  muft  be  the  fame  throughout,  be- 
caufe It  is  this  which  regulates  its  adion  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  fame  from  its  head  to  the  fea.    That  its 
bed  may  have  ftability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
muft  be  conftant,  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  dif- 
charge through  its  different  fedions  by  the  brooks 
which  it  receives  in  its  courfe,  and  notwithftanding  the 
augmentation  of  its  feftion  as  it  approaches  th€  fea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exa^l  regimen  ta 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  fame 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.  This 
working  will  begin  to  dig  the  bed,  giving'it  as  Uttle 
breadth  as  poffible  :  for  this  working  confifts  chiefly  in 
the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid  ftreams,  which  arife  of 
themfelves  in  every  channel  which  has  too  much  flope. 
"1  he  bottom  deepens,  and  the  fides  remain  very  fteep, . 
till  they,  are  undermined  and  crumble  down  ;  and  being 
then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  down  the 
ftrearn,  and  depofited  where  the  ocean  checks  its  fpeed. 
The  banks  crumble  down  anew,  the  valley  or  hollow- 
forms  ;  but  the  feftion,  always  confined  to  its  bottom, 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good 
deal  of  the  form  of  the  trapezium  formerly  mentioned. 
In  this  manner  does  the  regimen  begin  to  be  eftablifhed 
from  f  to  e. 

With  refpe<?l:  to  the  next  part  d  f,  the  difcharge  or 
produce  is  diminiflied  by  the  want  of  the  brook  /  e.  It 
muft  take  a  fimilar  form,  but  its  area  will  be  diminiflied, 
in  order  that  its  velocity  may  be  the  fame ;  and  its  mean 
depth  d  being  lefs  than  in  the  portion  e f  below,  the 
flope  muft  be  greater.  Without  thefe  conditions  we 
could  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  which  the  affunied 
N  n  2  permanency 
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permanency  in  an  uniform  foil  necefiarily  fuppofes. 
Reafoning  after  the  fame  manner  for  all  the  portions 
c  df  b  c,  a  b,  s  a.,  we  fee  that  the  regimen  will  be  fuccef- 
fively  eftabliflied  in  them,  and  that  the  flope  neceflary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be  greater  as  we  approach  the  ri- 
ver head.  The  vertical  feftion  or  profile  of  the  courfe 
of  the  river  s  a  h  c  de  f  will  therefore  refemble  the  line 
SABCDEF  which  is  flcetehed  below,  having  its  diffe- 
rent parts  varioiifly  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line 
HF. 

Such  is  the  procefs  of  nature  to  be  obferved  in  every 
river  on  the  fnrface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theorifts  ;  and  it  was  this  obfcr- 
vation  of  the  increafing,  or  at  leaft  this  continued  velo- 
city with  fmaller  flope,  as  the  rivers  increafed  by  the 
addition  of  their  tributary  ftreams,  which  caufed  Gu- 
glielmini  to  have  recourfe  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener- 
gy of  deep  waters.  We  have  now  feen  in  what  this 
energy  confifts.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  of  mo- 
tion remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  ftream  of  wa- 
ter after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  fides  and 
bottom  ;  and  we  fee  clearly,  that  fince  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  ftream  does  not  occupy  a  ■ 
bed  of  double  furface,  the  proportion  of  the  retarda- 
tions to  the  remaining  motion  muft  continually  diminifh 
as  a  river  increafes  by  the  addition  of  new  ftreams.  If 
therefore  the  flope  were  not  diminiflied,  the  regimen 
would  be  deftroyed,  and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  chan- 
nel. We  have  a  full  confirmation  of  this  in  the  many 
works  which  have  been  executed  on  the  Po,  which  runs 
with  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  foil.  About 
the  year' 1 600,  the  waters  of  the  Panaro,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  j-iver,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande  ;  and  al- 
though it  brings  along  with  it  in  its  frelhes  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  fand  and  mud,  it  has'greatly  deepened  the  whole 
Tronco  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to  tlie  fea. 
'I'liis  point  was  clearly  afcertaincd  by  Manfredi  about 
the  1720,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 
were  alarmed  by  tlie  projcft  of  bringing  in  the  waters, 
of  the  Rheno,  which  then  ran  through  the  Ferrarefe. 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  conti- 
nues to  deepen  its  channel  every  day  with  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  navigations  ;  and  there  are  fevcral  ex- 
tenfive  marflies  which  now  drain  off  -by  it,  after  having 
been  for  ages  under  water  :  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  Rheno  is  the  fouleft  river  in  its 
frefties  of  any  in  that  country.  We  infert  this  remark, 
becaufe  it  may  be  of  great  practical  utility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preferving  and  even  improving  tire 
depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvious,  and  rather  appears  improper  :  but  it  is  ftriftly 
conformable  to  a  true  theory,  and  to  the  operations  of 
jiature,  which  never  fails  to  adjuft  every  thing  fo  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  regimen  be- 
gins to  be  fettled  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
Hopes  are  diminiflied  in  fucceihon  as  we  recede  from  the 
coaft.  The  original  flopes  inland  may  have  been  much 
greater;  but  they  will  (when  bufy  nature  has  comple- 
ted her  work)  be  left  iomewhat,  and  only  fo  much 
greater,  that  the  velocity  may  be  the  fame  notwithftaud- 
ing  the  diminution  of  the  feftion  and  mean  depth. 

Freflies  will  difturb  this  methodical  progrefs  relative 
only  to  the  fucceffive  permanent  additions  ;  but  their 
effcfts  chiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  of  the  bed,  and 


the  diminution  of  the  flope,  by  augmenting  the  velo-  'i  heo 
city  during  their  continuance.  But  when  the  regimen 
of  the  permanent  additions  is  once  eftabliflied,  the  frefhes 
tend  chiefly  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deepen- 
ing it :  for  the  aquatic  plants,  which  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  ftate  of  the  river,  are 
now  laid  along,  but  not  fwept  away,  by  the  freflies 
and  proteft  the  bottom  'from  their  attacks ;  and  the 
ftones  and  gravel,  which  muft  have  been  left  bare  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  working  on  the  foil,  will  alfo  colledl  in 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  refift- 
ance  ;  and  even  if  the  floods  fliould  have  deepened  the 
bottom  fome  fmall  matter,  fome  mud  will  be  depofited 
as  the  velocity  of  the  freflies  diminiflies,  and  this  will 
remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  fuppofed  the  foil  uniform  through  the  whole 
courfe  :  This  feldom  happens ;  therefore  the  circum- 
ftances  which  infure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  a 
river,  may  be  very  different  in  its  different  parts  and 
in  different  rivers.  We  may  fay  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  regimen  has  advanced  up  the  ftream  in 
any  river,  the  more  flowly  will  it  convey  its  waters  to 
the  fea, 

I'here  are  fome  general  circumftances  in  the  motion 
of  rivers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  juft 
now,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  ex^ 
amination  of  their  mechanifm,  and  their  explanations 
will  then  occur  of  themfelves  as  corollaries  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  we  fliall  endeavour  to  demonftrate. 

In  a  valley  of  fmall  width  the  river  always  occupies  tlie  [, 
loweft  part  of  it  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  this  is  feldom  v 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and. is  neareft  to  that  fide^ 
on  which  the  flope  from  the  higher  grounds  is  fteepeft;j^ 
and  this  without  regard  to  the  line  of  its  courfe.  The 
river  generally  adheres  to  the  fteepeft  hills,  whether 
they  advance  into  the  plaifi  or  retire  from  it.  This 
general  feature  may  be  obferved  over  the  whole  globe. 
It  is  divided  into  copartnients  by  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great  rivers  hold 
their  courfe  not  very  far  from  them,  and  that  their  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  other  fide.    In  every  copartment 
there  is  a  fwell  of  the  low  country  at  a  diftance  from 
the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains ;  and  on  the  fummit 
of  this  fwell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  fources. 

The  name  ualley  is  given  with  lefs  propriety  to  thefe 
immenfe  regions,  and  is  more  applicable  to  tracks  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 
Even  here  we  may  obferve  a  refemblance.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  very  loweft  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
river  has  its  bed  ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
in  a  channel  below  its  immediate  banks,  thefe  banks  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Thl«'  is  very  diftinflly  feen  in  Lower  Egypt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  are  carried  backward  from 
the  Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations; 
When  the  califlies  are  opened  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  obferved  that  the  diftrifts  moft  i-emote  are  the 
firft  covered,  and  it  is  feveral  days  before  the  immediate- 
ly adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  blefQng.  This  is  a 
confcquence  of  that  general  operation  of  nature  by 
which  the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  ■  as  it 
rolls  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  overj  and  taking  up  in  every- fpot  as  much  as 
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it  depofits :  but  as  foon  as  it  overflows  its  banks,  the 
very  enlargement  of  its  feftion  dimlnifhes  the  velocity 
of  the  water  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  ftill  running  in 
the  track  of  its  bed  with  great  velocity,  while  the  wa- 
ters on  each  fide  are  ilagnant  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  : 
Therefore  the  water,  on  getting  over  the  banks,  muft 
depofit  the  heavieft,  the  firmeft,  and  even  the  greateft 
part  of  its  burden,  and  muft  become  gradually  clearer 
to  it  approaches  the  hills.  Thus  a  gentle  flope  is  given 
as  the  valley  in  a  direction  which  is  the  reverfe  of  what 
one  would  expeft.  It  is,  however,  almoft  always  the 
cafe  in  wide  valleys,  efpecially  if  the  great  river  comes 
through  a  foft  country.  The  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  arc  obferved  to  be  deeper  as  they  approach  the 
river,  and  tjie  merely  fuperficial  drains  run  backwards 
from  it. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  enlargement  of- 
the  bed  of  a  river,  in  its  approach  to  the  fea,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its  waters.  This  would 
be  the  cafe  even  if  the  velocity  continued  the  fame  : 
and  tlierefore,  fince  the  velocity  even  increafes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  \va- 
ter,  which  we  now  underftand  diftinftly,  a  ftill  fmaller 
bed  is  fufficient  for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the 
fea. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme- 
diate neiglibourliood  of  the  fea ;  becaufe  in  this  fitua- 
tion  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  paffing 
flood-tides  of  the  ocean.  As  the  whole  waters  muft 
ftill  be  difcharged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the 
enlargement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  fand  and 
mud  are  depofited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  The 
depth  of  the  month  of  the  channel  is  therefore  dimi- 
niftied.  It  muft  therefore  became  wider.  If  this  be 
done  on  a  coaft  expofed  to  the  force  of  a  regular  tide, 
which  carries  the  waters  of. the  ocean  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  will " 
be  the  only  confequence,  and  it  will  generally  widen 
till  it  walhes  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hills ;  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the'  fea,  or  a  tide  which  does  not 
fet  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  fands  muft  be  de- 
pofited at  the  fides  of  the  opening,  and  become  addi- 
tions to  the  fliore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
.nel.  In  this  fkeltered  fituation,  every  trivial  circum- 
ftance  will  caufe  the  river ^o  work  more  on  particular 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  channel  there. 
'J'his  keeps  the  mud  fufpended  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
channel,  and  it  is  not  depofited  till  the  ftream  has  fliot 
farther  out  into  the  fea.  It  is  depofited  on  the  fides 
of  thofe  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  increafes  the 
velocity  in  them,  and  thus  ftill  farther  protracts  the  de- 
pofition.  Rivers  fo  fituated  will  not  only  lengthen  their 
channels,  but  will  divide  them,  and  produce  iflands  at 
their  mouths.  A.  bufli,  a  tree,  torn  up  by  the  roots 
by  amountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  ftreairij 
wiU  thus  inevitably  produce  an  ifland^  and  rivers  in 
which  this  is  common  will  be  continually  fliifting  their 
mouths.  The  Miflifllppi  is  a  moft  remarkable  inftance 
of  this.  It  has  a  long  courfe  through  a  rich-  foil,  and 
difembogues  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place 
where  there  is  no  pajfing  tide,  as  may  be  feen  by  com- 
paring the  hours  of  high  water  in  different  places.  No 
river  that  we  know  carries  down  its  ftream  fuch  num- 
bers of  rooted-up  trees  :  they  frequently  interrupt  the 
iiavigationj  and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  nighU- 
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time.  This  river  is  fo  befet  with  flats  and  fliifting  fands  Theory 
at  its  mouth,  that  the  moft  experienced  pilots  are  puz-  v"— ^ 
zled  ;  and  it  has  protruded  its  channel  above  50  miles 
in  the  fliort  period  that  we  have  known  it.  The  dif- 
charge  of  the  Danube  is  very  fimilar  :  fo  is  that  of  the 
Nile  ;  for  it  is  difcharged  into  a  ftiU  corner  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  may  now  be  faid  to  have  acquired  . 
confiderable  permanency;  hut  much  of  this  is  owing  to 
human  induftry,  which  ftrips  it  as  much  as  poffible  of 
its  fubfid«able  matter.  The  Ganges  too  is  in  a  fitua- 
tion pretty  fimilar,  and  exhibits  fimilar  phenomena. 
The  Maragnon  might  be  noticed  as  an  exception  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exception.  It  has  flowed  very  far  in  a 
level  bed,  and  its  waters  come  pretty  clear  to  Para  ; 
but  befides,  there  is  a  ftrong  tranfverie  tide,  or  rather 
current,  at  its  mouth,  fetting  to  the  fouth-eaft  both 
during  flood  and  ebb.  The  mouth  of  the  Po  is  per- 
haps the  moft  remarkable  of  any  on  the  furface  of  this 
globe,  and  exhibits  appearances  extremely  fingular.  Its 
difcharge  is  into  a  fequcftered  corner  of  the  Adriatic. 
Though  there  be  a  more  remarkable  tide  in  this  gulf 
than  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  ftill  but  - 
trifling,  and  it  either  fets  direftly  in  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  retires  ftralght  away  from  it.  The 
river  has  many  mouths,  and  they  ftiift  prodigioufly. 
There  has  been  a  general  increafe  of  the  land 
very  remarkable-  The  marflies  where  Venice  now 
ftands  were,  in  the  Auguftan  age,  everywhere  "pene- 
trable by  the  fifliing  boats,  and  in  the  5th  century 
could  only  bear  a  few  miferable  huts ;  now  they  are 
covered  with  crowds  of  ftately  buildings.  Ravenna,  fi- 
tuated on  the  fouthernmoft  mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in 
the  Auguftan  age,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fwamp,  and 
the  road  to  it  was  along  the  top  of  an  artificial  mound, 
made  by  Auguftus  at  immenfe  expence.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  fine  city,  containing  extenfive  docks,  arfenals, 
and  other  maffy  buildings,  being. the  great  military  port;- 
of  the  empire,  where  Auguftus  laid  up  his  great  (hips 
,of  war.  In  the  Gothic  times  it  became  almoft  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Weftern  empire,  and  was  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment and  of  luxury.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  we^ 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  paved  ftreets,  wharfs,  &c.  ; 
fo  that  its  wealthy  inhabitants  were  at  leaft -walking- 
dryfooted  from  houfe  to  houfc.  But  now  it  is  an  Ita- 
lian mile  from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  with  vineyards 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  acceflible  in  every  direftion. 
All  this  muft  have  been  formed  by  depofitions  from  the- 
Po,  flowing  through  Lombardy  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  Alps,  which  were  here  arrefted  by  the  reeds  and 
bulrnflies  of  the  marfli.  Thefe  things  are  in  common 
courfe ;  but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  come  to  the  pave- 
ments of  the  ancient  city,  and  thefe  pavements  are  all 
on  one  exaft  level,  and  they  are  eight  feet  beloau  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  at  low  water.  This  cannot  be  afcribed 
to  the  fubfiding.  of  the  ancient  city.  This  would  be 
irregular,  and  greateft  among  the  heavy  buildings.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric  remains,  and  the  pavement  round  it 
is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.  The  lower  ftoiyis  al- 
ways full  of  water  ; .  fo  is  the  lower  ftoiy  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  ornaments  of  both- 
thefe  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were 
formerly  dry  ;  and  fuch  a  building  as  the  cathedral" 
could  not  fink  without  crumbling  into  pieces. 

It  is  by  m  meaj^s  eafy  to  account  for  all  this.  The^ 
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^pofitions  of  the  Po  and  otKer  rivers  mUft  ralfe  the 
ground;  and  yet  the  rivers  muft  ftill  flovv  overall.  We 
muft  conclude  that  the  furface  of  the  Adriatic  is  by  no 
means  level,  and  that  it  flopes  like  a  river  from  the  La- 
goom  of  Venice  to  the  eaftvs^ard.  In  all  probability  it 
even  flopes  confiderably  outwards  from  the  fliore.  This 
will  not  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  tide,  as 
will  be  fhown  in  its  proper  place.  The  whole  ftiores 
of  this  gnlph  exhibit  moft  uncommon  a,ppearances. 

The  laft  general  obfervations  which  we  Oiall  make  in 
this  place  is,  that  the  furface  of  a  river  is  not  flat,  con- 
fidered  athwart  the  ftream,  but  convex  :  this  is  owing 
to  its  motion.  Suppofe  a  canal  of  ftagnant  water  ;  its 
«aufeof  it.  lurface  would  be  a  perfeft  level.  But  fuppofe  it  pofii- 
ble  by  any  means  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion 
in  the  diredlion  of  its  length,  they  mufl;  drag  along 
with  them  the  waters  immediately  contiguous.  Thefe 
-will  move  lefs  fwiftly,  and  will  in  like  manner  drag  the 
waters  without  them  ;  and  thus  the  water  at  the  fides 
being  abJftrafted,  the  depth  muft  be  lefs,  and  the  gene- 
ral furface  mufl  be  convex  acrofs.  The  fatl  in  a  run- 
ning ftream  is  fimilar  to  this ;  the  fide  waters  are  with- 
held by  the  fides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more 
flowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  but  faftcr  than  the  adjoining  filament  on  the  land 
fide.  This  alone  muft  produce  a  convexity  of  furface. 
But  befides  this,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  prefliire  of 
a  running  ftream  is  diminiflied  by  its  motion,  and  the 
diminution  is  proportional  to  the  height  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  gliding  paft  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  muft  in  all  cafes  be 
very  fmall.  Few  rivers  have  the  -velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  per  fecond,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  Mr  Buffon  fays, 
that  he  has  obferved  on  the  river  Aveiron  an  elevation 
of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  floods;  but  we  fufpeft 
fome  error  in  the  obfervation. 

§4-0/  the  Windings  of  Rivers. 

Winding  RivERS  are  feldom  fttaight  in  th^ir  courfe.  Formed 
^oiirfe  of  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 
river8,how  change  of  circumftance.  They  wind  around  what  they 
^  '  cannot  get  over^  and  work  their  way  to  either  fide  ac- 
cording as  the  refiftance  of  the  oppofite  bank  makes  a 
ftraight  courfe  more  difiicult ;  and  this  feemingly  fortui- 
tous rambling  diftributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
furface  of  a  country,  and  makes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberlefs  rills  and  rivulets 
which  coJleft  the  waters  of  our  fprings  and  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  our  ftiowers,  and  to  comfort  ourJiabitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  lociety 
can  derive  from  their  prefence.  In  their  feeble  begin- 
nings the  Imalleft  inequality  of  (lope  or  confiftency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  afide  and  make  them  ramble 
through  every  field,  giving  drink  to  our  herds  and  ferti- 
lity to  our  foil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into, the 
minutiae  of  her  operations,  the  more  muft  we  i-dmire 
the  inexhauftible  fertility  of  her  refources,  and  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  means  by  which  {he  produces  the  moft 
important  and  beneficial  effefts.  By  thus  twifting  the 
courfe  of  our  rivers  into  io,coo  fhapes,  ftie  keeps  them 
long  amidft  our  fields,  and  thus  compeniates  for  the  de- 
clivity  of  the  furface,  which'  otherwife  would  tumble 
them  with  great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  loaded  with 
.the  beft  and  richeil  of  our  foil.    Without  .this,  the 
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(kowf  rsi  of  heaven  would  have  little  influence  in  fupply-  |Th« 
ing  the  wafte  of  inceflant  evaporation.  But  as  things  "^"^ 
are,  the  rains  are  kept  flowly  trickling  along  the  flo- 
plng  fides  of  our  hills  and  fteeps,  winding  round  every 
clod,  nay  every  pla»t,  which  lengthens  their  courfe,  di- 
niiniflies  their  flope,  checks  their  fpeed,  and  thus  pre- 
vents them  from  qwi'ckly  brufliing  off"  from  every  part 
of  the  furface  the  lightcft  and  beft  of  the  foil.  The 
flatteft  of  our  holm  lands  would  be  too  fteep,  and  the 
rivers  would  flioot  along  through  our  fineft  meadows, 
hurrying  every  thing  away  with  them,  and  would  be 
unfit  for  the  purpefcs  of  inland  conveyance,  if  the  ine- 
quaUtiesof  foil  did  not  make  them  change  this  headlong 
courfe  for  the  more  beautiful  meanders  which  we  ob- 
ferve  in  the  courfe  of  the  fmall  rivers  winding  through 
our  meadows.  Thofe  rivers  are  in  general  the  ftraight- 
ett  in  their  courfe  which  are  the  moft  rapid,  and  which 
roll  along  the  greateft  bodies  of  water ;  fuch  are  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  fmaller  rivers  con- 
tinue more  devious  in  their  progrefs,  till  they  approach 
the  fea,  and  have  gathered  ftrength  from  all  their  tribu- 
tary ftreams. 

Every  thing  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  direfts  wjiat 
even  the  rambhngs  of  .  rivers.  It  is  of  importance  to  urehs 
underttand  the  relation  between  the  force  of  a  river  and^^''' 
the  refiftance  which  the  foil  oppofes  to  thofe  deviations 
from  a  reftilineal  courfe ;  for  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  the  general  procedure  of  nature  may  be  inconfiftent 
with  our  local  purpofes.  Man  was  fet  down  on  this 
globe,  and  the  taflc  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  feeras  to  be  to 
ftruggle  with  the  elements.  He  muft  not  find  things 
to  his  mind,  but  he  muft  mould  them  to  his  own  fancy. 
Yet  ev^n  this  feeming  anomaly  is  one  of  nature's  moil 
beneficent  laws;  and  his  exertions  muft  ftill  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operations 
of  mechanical  nature  :  and  when  we  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  courfe  of  rivers,  we  mull 
be  careful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwife 
we  fliall  be  fooner  or  later  puniflied  for  their  infrac- 
tion. Things  will  be  brought  back  to  th'eir  former 
ftate,  if  our  operations  are  inconfiftent  with  that  equi- 
librium which  is  conttantly  aimed  at,  or  fome  new  ftate 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  foon  jnduccd.- 
If  a  well  regula'ted  river  has  been  improperly  deepen 
ed  in  fome  place,  to  anfwer  fome  particular  purpofc 
of  our  own,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  improperly  aug- 
mented, we  fliall  foon  fee  a  depofition  of  mud  or  fand 
choak  up  our  fancied  improvements ;  becaufe,  as  we 
have  enlarged  the  fedlion  without  increafing  the  flope 
or  the  fupply,  the  velocity  muft  diminifli,  and  floating 
matters  muft  be  depofited. 

It  is  true,  we  frequently  fee  permanent  channels 
where  the  forms  ai-e  extremely  different  from  that 
which  the  waters  would  dig  for  themfelves  in  an  uni- 
form foil,  and  which  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  defcribed  formerly.  We  fee  a  greater  breadth 
frequently  compenfate  for  a  want  of  depth ;  but  all  fuch 
deviations  are  a  fort  of  conftraint,  or  rather  are  indica- 
tions of  inequality  of  foil.  Such  irregular  forms  are 
tlie  works  of  nature ;  and  if  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly  the  bottom  is 
harder  than  the  fides,  confifting  of  the  coarfeft  of  the 
fand  and  of  gravel;  and  therefore  the  neceflary  fedlion 
can  be  obtained  anly  by  increafing  the  width.  We 
I  arc 
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9ye  aceuftbmt;cl  /  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearances 
which  progfioftiqate  mifchief,  and  we  interpret  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  permanent  bed  in  the_  fame  way,  and 
frequently  form  very  falfe  judgments.  When  we  fee 
one  bank  low  and  flat,  and  the  other  high  and  ab- 
ruptj  we  fuppofc  that  the  waters  are  pafiing  along 
the  firft  in  peace,  and  with  a  gentle  ftream,  but  that 
they  are  rapid  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  tearing  away 
the  bank  ;  but  it  is  jull  the  contrary.  The  bed  be- 
ing permanent,  things  are  in  equilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  of  a  form  jurt  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  foil  on  both  fides  be  uniform,  the  ftream  is  moll 
rapid  on  that  fide  where  the  bank  is  low  and  flat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  withitand  the  aftion  of 
the  ftream  ;  and  it  has  been_worn  away  tfll  its  flatnefg 
compenfates  for  the  greater  force  of  the  ftream.  The 
ftream  on  the  other  fide  muft  be  more  gentle,  otherwife 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt.  In  fiiort,  in  a  ftate 
»f  permanency,  tlie  velocity  of  the  ftream  and  form  of 
the  bank  are  juft  fuited  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
otherwife  before  the  river  has  acquired  its  proper  re- 
gimen. 

A  careful  confideration  therefore  of  the  genera!  fea- 
tures of  rivers  which  have  fettled  their  regimen,  is  of 
ufe  for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions, 
and  direfting  us  to  the  moft  efFeftual  methods  of  regu-  ' 
lating  their  eourfe. 

We  have  already  fald  that  perpendicular  btinvs  are 
inconfiftent  with  ftability.  A  femicircular  feftion  is 
the  form  which  would  produce  the  quickeft  trairi  of  a 
river  whofe  expence  and  flope  are  givefi ;  but  the  banks 
at  B  and  D  (fig.  14.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
bottom^  where  their  horizontal  furface  would  fecure  them 
from  farther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
G  f  F,  of  equal  fection,  but  greater  width,  and  with 
brims  lefs  fhelving.  The  proportion  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  c  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  C  ;  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  lefs 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D  ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being  foniewhat  between 
thofe  at  F  and  c,  muft  be  lefs  than  it  was  in  any  inter- 
mediate point  of  the  femicircular  bed.  The  velocities 
will  therefore  decreafe  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  aiid  the  fteepnefs  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  fame  time,  till,  in  every  pofnt  of  the  new  border 
GcY,  thefe  two  circumftances  will  be  fo  adjufted  that 
the  neceftary  equilibrium  is  eftablifhed. 

The  fame  thing  muft  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
flope  of  the  brims  may  be  exaft,  and  will  be  retained  ; 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  anywhere  below,  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  fides  will  be  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  its  feftion  by  increafing  its 
width.  In  ftiort,  no  border  made  up  of  ftraight  lines 
is  confiftent  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  which  will 
take  place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  femicircular  form. 
And  we  accordingly  fee,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
feftion  has  a  curvilineal  border,  with  the  flope  increafii>g 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  brim. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  e Aable  to  ftuderftand  how 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  furfaee  or  of  te- 
nacity obliges  the  current  to  change  its  dirediiori,  aAd 
the  river  forms  an  elbow. 

Suppofinj^  always  that  the  difcharge  cantinues  the 
fame,  and  that  the  meaa  velocity  i&  either  prefervcd 
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reftorcd,  the  following  conditions  are  ncccffary  for  a  'Theory.  ^ 

permanent  regimen.  ' 

T.  The  depth  of  water  muft  be  greater  in  the  elbow  „  f.'^. 

,    ^  o  Conditions 

than  anywhere  elle.  ,  neceffary 

2.  The  main  ftream,  after  having  ftruck  the  concave  for  aper- 
bank,  muft  be  reflefted  in  an  equal  angle,  and  muft  then  iriaDent  re- 
be  in  the  diredlion  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river.  gimen. 

3.  The  angle  of  .incidence  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  foil. 

4.  There  muft  be  in  the  elbow  an  increafe  of  flope, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  refill.-  • 
ance  occafioned  by  the  elbow. 

,  The  reafonablenefs,  at  leaft,  of  thefe  conditions  will 
appear  from  the  following  confiderations. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  In  producing  Rcafonable-- 
this  change  of  direftion  in  a  channel  which  by  fuppofi-  nefs  6i 
tion  diminiflies  the  current.    The  diminution  arifing '^'."/'^ 
from  any  caufe  which  can  be  compared  with  friftion  - 
muft  be  greater  when  the  ftream  is  direfted  againft 

one  of  the  banks.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  ftate  the 
proportion,  and  it  would  occupy  too  m»ch  of  our  time 
to  attempt  it ;  but  it  is  fufficient  that  we  be  convinced 
that  the  retardation  is  greater  in  this  cafe.  We  fee  no 
caufe  to  increafe  the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and 
we  muft  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  dlminiflied.  But 
•l^e  are  fuppofing  that  the  difchar_ge  continues  the  fame; 
the  fedtion  mull;  therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  in- 
creafe its  tranfverfe  dimenfions.  The  only  queftion  is. 
In  what  manner  it  does  this,  and  what  change  of  form 
does  it  afteft,  and  what  form  is  competent  to  the  ftnal 
equilibrium  and  the  confequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ? 
Here  there  is  much  room  for  conjetlure.  Mr  Buat 
reafoiis  as  follows.  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  points  B- 
and  C  (fig.  15.)  continue  on  a  level,  and  that  the 
points  H  and  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reach  are 
alfo  on  a  level,  it  is  an  ineviteble  confequence  that  the 
flope  along  CMl  muft  be  greater  than  along  BEH,  ' 
becaufe  the  deprefllon  of  H  below  B  is  equal  to  that  of 
I  below  C,  and  BEH  is  longer  than  CMI.  Therefore 
the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank  CMI  muft  be  great- 
er than  along  BEH.  There  may  even  be  a  ttagnatlon 
and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direftion  along  the  concave 
baak.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of  the  fe£tion  were  the 
fame  as  up  the  ftream,  the  fides  could  not  ftand  oh  the 
convex  bank.  When  therefore  the  fediion  has  attained- 
a  permanent  form,  and  the  banks  are  again  in  equili- 
brio with  the  adtion  of  the  current,  the  convex  bank 
muft  be  much  flatter  than  the  concave.  If  the  water  is 
really  ftill  on  the  concave  bank,  that  bank  will  be  abfo.. 
lutely  perpendicular ;  nay,  may  overhang. — According- 
ly, this  itate  of  things  is  matter  of  daily  obfervatlon,  and- 
juftifies  our  reafoning,  and  entitles  us  to  fay,  that  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  filaments  which 
we  cannot  diftinftly  obferve.  The  water  moves  moft; 
rapidly  along  the  convex  bank,  and  the  thread  of  the 
ftream  is  neafeft-  to  this  fide.  Reafoning  in  this  way,, 
the  fe<?tion,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  origi- 
nally of  the  form  Mba'E  (fig,  16.)  aflumes  the  fliape 
MBAE. 

2.  Without  prefuming  to  know  the  mechanifm  of' 
the  internal  motions  of  fl aids,  we  know  that  fupferficlal- 
waves  are  refledled  precifely  as  if  they  were  ekftic  bo- 
dies, making  the  angles  ®f  incidence  and  refledlion  equal.. 
In  as  far  therefore  as  the  fuperficlal  wave  is  concerned' 
in  the  operation,  Mr  Buat's  fecond  pofitiou  is  juft^ 
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The  permanency  of  the  next  reach  requires  that  its 
axis  fhall  be  in  the  direftion  of  the-  Hne  EP  which 
makes  the  angle  GEPrrFEN.  If  the  next  reach 
has  the  direftion  EQ^  MR,  the  wave  reflctled  in  the 
line  ES  will  work  on  the  bank  at  S,  and  will  be  re- 
fledled  in  the  line  ST,  and  work  again  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank  at  T.  We  know  that  the  eScA  of  the  fu- 
perticial  motion  is  great,  and  that  it  is  the  principal 
agent  in  deftroying  the  banks  of  canals.  So  far  there- 
fore Mr  Buat  is  right.  We  cannot  fay  with  any  pre- 
cifion  or  confidence  how  the  aftions  of  the  under  fila. 
ments  are  modified  ;  but  we  know  no  reafon  for  not 
extending  to  the  under  filaments  what  appears  fo  pro- 
bable with  refpeft  to  the  furface -water. 

3 .  The  third  pofition  is  no  lefe  evident.  We  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  aftion  of  the  water  on  the  bank  ; 
but  our  general  notions  on  this  fubjeft,  confirmed  by 
common  experience,  tell  us  that  the  more  obliquely 
a  ftream  of  water  beats  on  any  bank,  the  lefs  it  tends  to 
undermine  it  or  wafh  it  away.  A  ftifF  and  cohefive 
foil  therefore  will  fufFer  no  more  from  being  almoft 
perpendicularly  huffetted  by  a  flream  than  a  friable 
land  would  fufFer  from  water  ghding  along  its  face. 
Mr  Buat  thinks,  from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank  is 
not  feiifibly  affeded  till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  36 
degrees. 

4.  Since  there  are  caufes  of  retardation,  and  we  ftill 
fuppofe  that  the  difcharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity,  which  had  been  diminiihed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  feftion,  is  again  reftored,  we  muft  grant 
that  there  is  provided,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  mo- 
tions, an  accelerating  force  adequate  to  this  efFeft. 
There  can  be  no  accelerating  force  in  an  open  ftream 
but  the  fuperficial  flope.  In  the  prefent  cafe  it  is  un- 
doubtedly fo  ;  becaufe  by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom 
where  there  is  an  elbow  in  the  ftream,  we  have  of  ne- 
ceflity  a  counter  flope.  Now,  all  this  head  of  water, 
which  muft  produce  the  augmentation  of  velocity  in 
that  part  of  the  ftream  which  ranges  round  the  convex 
bank,  will  arife  from  the  check  which  the  water  gets 
from  the  concave  bank.  This  occafions  a  gorge  or 
fwell  up  the  ftream,  enlarges  a  little  the  fedlion  at 
BVC;  and  this,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion, 
will  augment  all  the  velocities,  deepen  the  channel, 
and  put  every  thing  again  into  its  train  as  foon  as  the 
water  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  bafon  has  very  little  ,motion,  but  it  defends 
the  bottom  by  this  very  circumftance. 

Such  are  the  notior\s  which  Mr  de  Buat  entertains  of 
this  part  of  the  mechanifm  of  running  waters.  We. 
caimot  fay  that  they  are  very  fatisfaftory,  and  they  are 
very  oppofite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 
the  iubje<ft.  Moft  perfons  think  that  tiie  motion  is  moft 
rapid  and  turbulent  on  '  the  fide  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  oppofite  bank 
is  flat,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  refpe£t  to  this  general  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, thefe  pel  fons  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  when  a 
ftream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  firft  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  aftiou.  But  Mr 
Buat's  aim  is  to  inveftigate  the  circumftauces  which  ob- 
tain in  the  cafe  of  a  regimen  ;  and  in  this  view  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  fa6ls,  though  his  mode  of 
accomiting  for  thefe  fads  may  be  erroneous.    And  as 


this  is  the  only  ufeful  view  to  be  taken  of  the  fubjeft, 
it  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to 
procure  ftability  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  without  the  ex- 
penfive  helps  of  mafonry,  &c.  If  we  attempt  to  fc- 
cure  permanency  by  deepening  on  the  infide  of  the  el- 
bow, our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble  down,  dimi- 
nifli  the  paflage,  and  occafion  a  more  violent  aftion  on 
the  hollow  bank.  The  moft  effeftual  mean  of  fecurity 
is  to  enlarge  the  feftion  :  and  if  we  do  this  on  the  in- 
fide bank,  we  muft  do  it  by  widening  the  ftream  very- 
much,  that  we  may  give  a  very  floping  bank.  Our  at- 
tention is  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank 
is  giving  way,  and  with  a  view  to  ftop  the  ravages  of 
the  ftream.  Things  are  not  now  in  a  ftate  of  perma- 
nency, but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.  This  may  not  fuit  our  purpofe,  and  we  muit 
thwart  her.  The  phenomena  which  we  then  obferve 
are  frequently  very  unlike  to  thofe  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  We  fee  a  violent  tumbling  motion 
in  the  ftream  towaids  the  hollow  bank.  We  fee  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  that  fide,  and  the 
point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  fome  diftance,  and  is  of  kfelf 
a  caufe  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  ftagnant  water,  to  force  the  ftream  through  the  bend, 
and  to'^deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe 
when  the  velocity  is  exceffive,  and  the  hollow  bank 
able  to  abide  the  fliock.  In  this  fituation  the  water 
thus  heaped  up  efcapes  where  it  heft  can  ;  and  as  the 
water,  obftrufted  by  an  obftaele  put  in  its  way,  efcapes 
by  the  fides,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increafed,  fo  here 
the  water  gorged  up  againft  the  hollow  bank  fwells  over 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  and  paffes  round  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increafed  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
the  adjuftment  between  the  velocity  and  confequent  ac- 
cumulation, and  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  and  the 
angle  of  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  ve- 
locity (hall  reach  the  convex  bank  ;  and  we  fometimes 
fee  the  motion  very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  de- 
pofitions  of  mud  and  fand  are  made  there.  The  whole 
phenomena  are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  de- 
fcribed in  general  terms,  even  in  the  cafe  of  perfed  re- 
gimen :  for  this  regimen  is  relative  to  the  confiftence 
of  the  channel;  and  when  this  is  very  great,  the  motions 
may  be  moft  violent  in  every  quarter.  But  the  pre- 
ceding obfervations  are  of  importance,  becaufe  they 
relate  to  ordinary  cafes  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mr  Buat's  fecond  pofition, 'that 
the  proper  form  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth 
6{  the  ftream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and 
that  every  angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  propor- 
tion between  the  width  of  the  river  and  the  radius  of 
the  fweep.  Mr  Buat  gives  rules  and  formulae  for  all 
thefe  purpofes,  and  ihows  that  in  one  fweep  there  may 
be  more  than  one  refledlion  or  rebound.  It  is  needkfs 
to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  difcuflion. 
It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  fliall 
be  no  rebounds  which  fhall  dire£l  the  ftream  againil 
the  fides,  but  preferve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  eveiy 
reach.  Tliis  is  of  confequence,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  are  to  be  fecured  by  mafonry  or  pihng  ;  for 
we  have  feen  the  neceffity  of  increafing  the  fedion,  and 
the  tendency  which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  cliau- 
nel  on  that  fide  where  the  rebound  is  made.  This  tends 
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'  deeper  and^vore  folid  foun-cJatJons  in.fuack  pi^e«.    But    'to  lit,  which  gave  the  wat4?r  a  velocity  of  fix  feet  per  fe- 


any  perfon  ac^uftomed  to  th<  ufe  of  the  ica|e  and  ccym- 
pafTes  'wTll  form  to  iiimfelf  rules  of  praftlee  equally  fure 
and  more  expcdrtioTO  than  Mr  de  Buat's  forarulae;. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  ont  pur- 
tiie  ct)nfrd-era!tion  of  the  reliftance  caiifed  hy  an 
•elbow,  and  the  metfc^ds  of  providiBg  a  fcsnce  capable 
of  ovei-cominjr  it.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of 
tlie  falutary  confequences  anTiiig  from  the  rambling 
courfe  of  rivers,  inafmiich  as  it  more  effeftMally  fpreads 
them  over  the  face  of  a  coxintry.  It  is  no  lefe  benefi- 
cial by  diminifhinjf  their  velocity.  This  it  does  both 
by  lengthening  their  courfe,  which  ditninifhes  the  de- 
clivity, and  by  tlie  very  refiftance  which  they  meet  with 
at  every  bend.  Wc  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
our  rivers,  w%en  they  no  long,er  fhoot  their  way  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  fand,  but 
peaceably  roH  along  their  clear  waters,  p-arified  during 
their  gentler  coarfe,  and  oiRer  themfelves  for  odi  the  pur- 
pofes  of  pafturage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  winds  its  way  roimd  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  more  is  the  refiftance  of  its  bed  m-ultiplied ;  the 
•more  obftacles  it  meets  with  in  its  way  from  its  fonrce 
to  the  fea,  the  tnore  moderate  is  ks  velocity  ;  and  in- 
llead  of  teatiug  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
^digging  for  itfelf  a  deep  trough,  along  w'hich  it  fweeps 
rocks  and  rodted-np  trees,  it  ftows  with  majeftic  p;»ce 
'even  with  the  furface  of  o-ur  cultivated  grounds,  wJiich 
it  embellifhes  a^d  fertilizes. 

We  may  with  fafety  proceed  on  the  ftrppofition,  that 
the  force  necelTary  for  overcoming  the  rtfiftanco  arifm^ 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  Square  of  the  velocity  ;  and  it 
.*s  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  i^roportlonal  to  the  fquare  of 
>the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  rea- 
fons  given  for  adopting  this  raeafure  of  the  general  Re- 
sisT^NCR  0/ Fluids.  It  cannot,  however,  claim  a  greater 
confidence  here  than  in  that  application  ;  and  it  has  been 
■fhown  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita- 
tions It  mull  be  received.  We  leave  It  to  onr  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  fines,  and 
{hall  abide  by  the  duplicate  ratio  with  Mr  Buat,becaafe 
k  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  is  very  ex- 
aftly  obferved  in  tubes  in  inclinations  Tiot  'exceeding 
40' ;  whereas  it  is  In  thefe  fmall  angles  that  the  appli- 
cation to  the  general  refiftance  of  fluids  is  molt  In 
iault.  But  the  corrcftion  Is  very  fimple.  If  this  vahie  fiiall 
i>e  found  erroncoiw  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
^force  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiftance  will  increafe 
us  thenumberof  rebounds.- — Therefore  we  may  exprefs  the 

wfiftance.  In  geticral,  by  the  formula  r:=Y.-Z_2;  whm 

m 

r  is  the  refinance,  V  the  mean  velocity  of  the  ft  ream, 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  IncIdeHce,  n  the  number  of 


concJ.  Another  pipe  of  the  iame  diameticr  and  length, 
hat  without  any  bendiiigs,  was  fubjejfted  to  a  prefiiire 
tjf  a  head  of  water,  ivhi-ch  was  IiKrcafed  till  the  velo- 
city of  (rfHuK  was  alfo  fix  feet  per  fecond.  The  addi- 
tional head  of  water  was  inches-  Another  of  the 
faMie  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  24" 
and  running  85  inches  per  fecond,  was  compared  w-ItK 
a  ftralght  pipe  liavin^  the  fame  velocity,  and  the  dift'e- 
jence  of  tite  beads  of  water  was  an  inch.  A 

computation  from  thefe  two  experiments  will  give  thie 

above  refuk,  or  in  English  meafune,  r  r=  -  . 
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vei-y  nearly.  It  is  prt)bable  that  this  meafure  of  the 
reiiftance  is  too  great ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform  dia- 
meter even  in  the  bends :  whereas  In  a  river  properly- 
formed,  where  the  regimen  k  exa<?t,  the  capacity  of  the 
fe£lian  of  tlje  bend  is  increafed.  ^bt 

The  application  of  this  tlieof^'  to  Inclined  tubes  and  Theory  ip* 
to  open  fl;reams  Is  very  obvious,  and  very  leTitimate  and  P''^** 
fafe.    Let  AB  <fig.  17.)  be  the  whole  height  of  thcf^'^'^'^^ 
refervoir  A  B  I  K,  and  BC  the  horizontal  length  of  aaicanw^ 
pipe,  containing  any  number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  un- 
ccjttal,  but  all  regular,  that  is,  cotiftnwfted  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.    The  whole  head  of 
water  IhouM  be  conceived  as  performing,  or  as  divided 
iato  portions  which  perform,  three  different  offices.  — 

One  portion,  AD  =  — — ,  impels  the  water  Into  the 

entry  of  the  pn?e  with  the  velocity  with  v.  hich  It  really 
moves  in  it ;  another  portion  EB  is  in  equilibrlo  with, 
the  refinances  ariling  from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe 
expanded  into  a  ftralght  line  ;  and  the  third  portion  D  E 
ferves  to  o<rercome  the  refiftance  of  the  bends.  If^ 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  B  C,  and,  ta- 
king the  pipe  B  C  out  of  Its  place»  put  it  In  the  pofi- 
tton  DH,  with  ita  mouth  C  In  H,  fo  that  DH  Is  equal 
to  BC,  the  water  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  it  that 
it  had  before.  A^.  B,  For  greater  fimpliclty  of  argu- 
ment, we  may  fuppofe  that  when  the  pipe  was  inferted 
at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that 
when  k  is  inferted  at"D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  bends 
He  fiopes  only  In  the  direcftion  DH,  and  h  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  We  repeat  it,  the  wa- 
ter will  have  the  fame  velocity  In  the  pipes  B  C  and 
D  H,  and  the  refiftances  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now 
prolong  the  pipe  D  H  towards  L  to  any  diftance,  re- 
peating continually  the  fame  bendings  In  a  ferles  of 
lengths,  each  equal  to  DH,  the  motioH  will  be  conti- 
nued with  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  prelTure  of 
the  column  AD  ;  becaufe  the  declivky  of  the  pipe  Is 
augmented  in  each  length  equal  to  DH,  by  a  quantity 
precifely  Tufficient  for  overcoming  all  the  refiftances  In 


«qual  rebounds  (that  is,  having  equal  angles  of  Inci-    that  length  ;  and  the  true  ilope  In  thefe  cafes  is  B  E-f- 


^lence),  and  m  Is  a  nQmber  to  be  determined  by  experi 
•ment.    Mr  de  Buirt  made  many  experiments  <m  the  re 
filtance  occafioned  by  the  beudings  of  pipes,  none  of 
>vhich  dISered  from  the  rcfult  of  the  above  formula 
above  one  part  in  twelvic ;  and  he  concludes^  that  tlie 

Tcfiftance  to  one  bend  may  be  eftlmated  at   

3000  • 

*rhc  eiperimcTit  wa«  In  thu  foma :  A  pipe  of  i  Inch 
^diameter,  and  10  feet  loiig,  w«  fonaed  with  id  rc- 
XVI.  P*rt  1. 


ED,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  BC 
or  D  H. 

'J  he  analogy  which  we  were  enabled  to  eftablilh  be- 
tween the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  of  pipes  and  of 
open  ftreams,  Intitles  nis  now  to  fay,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendlugs,  which  are  regularly  repeated  at  equal  In- 
tervals, its  (lope  is  compounded  of  the  flope  which  Is 
neccffai-y  for  overcoming  the  refiftance  of  a  ftralght 
channel  of  it*  whole  expanded  length,  jigreeably"  t© 
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Theory,  the  formula  for  uniform  motion,  and  of  the  flope  which 
^  is  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiftancc  arifing  from 
its  bandings  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded 
courfe  of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  each  of  which 
has  30°  of  rebound  ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  20 
inches  in  a  fecond.  If  we  would  learn  its  whole  flope 
in  this  6000  fathoms,  we  muft  firft  find  (by  the  for- 
mula of  uniform  motion)  the  flope  s  which  will  produce 
the  velocity  of  20  inches  in  a  ttraight  river  of  this 
length,  feftion,  and  mean  depth.    Suppofe  this  to  be 
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TT^c»  or  20  inches  In  this  whole  length.    We  muft 

then  find  (by  the  formula  1  the  flope  neceffary 
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for  overcoming  the  refiftance  of  10  rebounds  of  30** 
each.  This  we  lhall  find  to  be  6y  inches  in  the  6000 
fathoms.  Therefore  the  river  mull  have  a  flope  of  26f 
inches  in  6000  fathoms,  or  q-o  >  ^nd  this  flope  will 
produce  the  fame  velocity  which  20  inches,  or  iT-l-oor 
would  do  iu  a  ftxaight  running  river  of  die  fame 
lengths 
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HAVING  thus  eftablifhed  a  theory  of  a  moll  im- 
portant part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  con- 
fided in  as  a  juft  reprefentation  of  nature's  procedure, 
we  fliall  apply  it  to  the  examination  of  the  cliief  refults 
of  every  thing  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the 
operations  of  nature,  or  modifying  them  fo.  as  to  iuit 
our  particular  views.  Trailing  to  the  detail  which,  we 
have  given  of  the  conne6ling  principles,  and  ihe  chief 
circumllances which  co-operatein  produclngthe  oilenfible 
effedl  ;  and  fuppofing  that  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are 
interefted  in  this  fubjeft  will  not  think  it  too  much  trou- 
ble to  make  the  applications  in  the  fame  detail ;  we 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out  the  Heps 
of  the  procefs,  and  fliowing  their  foundation  in  the 
theory  itfelf :  and  frequently,  in  place  of  the  direft  ana- 
lyfis  which  the  theory  enables  us  to  employ  for  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  problems,  we  (hall  recommend  a  procefs  of 
approximation  by  trial  and  corretlion,  fufiiciently  accu- 
rate, and  more  withia  the  reach  of  praftical  engineers. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  confider  in  order  the  following, 
articles. 

1.  The  efFe<?ls  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
to  the  waters  of  a  river,  and  the  moil  efleftual  me- 
thods of  preventing  or  removing  inundations. 

2.  The  elFefts  of  weirs,  bars,  fluiccs,  and  keeps  of 
every  kind,  for  raifing  the  furface  of  a  river  ;  and  the 
fimiiar  effefts  of  bridges,  piets,  and  every  thing  which 
contrafts  the  feftion  of  the  ftream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals  ;  how  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  refpefl  of  origin,  difcharge,  and  regimei>^  and  what 
conditions,  are  neceffaiy  for  tlieir  moft  perfeft  conftruc- 
tion. 

4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
derivation  from  the  main  ilream,  '^I'he  principles  of 
their  conftruftion,  fo  that  tJiey  may  fuit  their  intended 
purpofes,,  and  the  change  which  they  produce  on  the 
main  ftream,  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  deriva- 
tion. 

Of  the  effe3s  of permanent  additions  to  the  waters  of  a  river. 

From  what  has  been  fald  already,  it  appears  that  to 
every  kind  of  foil  or  bed  there  correfponds  a  certain  ve- 
locity of  current,  too  fmall  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it 
up,  and  too  great  to  allow  the  depofition  of  the  ma* 
terials  which  it  is  carrying  along.  Suppofing  this 
known  for  any  particular  fituatioii,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  which  the  channel  muft  of  neceflity  difcharge, 
we  may  wifti  to  learn  the  fmalleft  flope  which  muft  be 
given  to  this  ftream>  that  the  waters  may  run  with  the 
required  velocityi    This  fuggeftg 


pROB.  I.  Given  the  difcharge  D  of  a  riverj  and  V 
its  velocity  of  regimen :  required  the  fmalleft  flope  j,  ani 
the  dimenfions  of  its  bed  ? 

Since  the  flope  muft  be  the  fmalleft  poflible,  the  bed 
muft  ha>ce  the  form  which  will  give  the  greateft  mean 
depth  di  and  fliould  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
defcribed;  and  i^  area  and  perimeter  are  the  fame  with- 
thofe  of  a  reftangle  whofe  breadth  is  twice  its  height 

h.  Thefe  circumftances  give  us  the  equation  -r^  zzzh*^ 

For  the  area  of  the  feftion  is  twice  the  fquare  of  the 
height,  and  the  difcharge  is  the  produd  of  this  area 


and  the  velocity.  Therefore 

=:  the  breadth  b. 
The  formula  of  uniform. motion  gives  y^j- — Lv^ s-^i,6 


2C);][Vd — 0,1 
VJ-o,3(V'5- 


^0 


Inftead  of  '/j— 0,1,  put  it». 


equal  — o,i,and  every  thing  being  known  in  the  fe- 
cond member  of  this  eqtiation,  we  eafily  get  the  value  of 
J  by  a  few  trials  after  the  following  manner..  Suppofe 
that  the  fecond  member  is.  equal  to  any  number,  fuch  a* 
9.  Firft  fuppofe  that  Vs  is  =  9,  Then  the  hyperbolic- 
logarithm  of  9 -|- 1,6- or  of  ic,6  is  2,36.  Therefore 
we  have  a/^s — Lv^ 1,6=  9 — 2,36,-664  ;  whcreaS 
it  fliould  have  been,=i9.  Therefore  fay  6,64  :  9,^9  : 1 2,2. 
nearly.  Now  fuppole  that  y'j  is  =I2,2-  Then  L. 
1 2,2 -f  1,6  =  L  I  3,8,  =2,625  nearly,  and  12,2 — 2625- 
is  9^575,  whereas  it  fhould  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
changing  the  value  of  V i  from  9  to  1 2,2  has  changed  the 
anfwerfrom  6,64  to  9,575,  or  a  change  of  3,2  in  our  af?^ 
fumption  has  made  a  change  of  2,935  ^he  anfwer,  and 
has, left  an  error  of  0,575.  Therefore  fay  2,935  :  0,575 
=  3,2:0,62.8.  Then,  taking  0,628  from  12,2,  we 
have  (for  our  next  afiumption  or  value  of  )  1 1,572. 
Now  I  i,5724-i>6=:  13,172,  and  L  13,172  is  2, 5!$' 
nearly.  Now  try  this  laft  value  1 1,572 — 2,58  is  9,008,. 
fufficiently  exatt.  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  intricate  analyfis. 

Prdb.  II.  Given  the  difcharge  D,  the  flope  j,  ands 
the  velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to  find  the  di- 
menfions of  the  bed. 

Let  X  be  the  width,  and.j  the  depth  of  the  channel^ 

and  S  the  area  of  the  fedion.    This  muft  be  =y» 

which  is  therefore  i=ixy.   Tke  denominator  s  being 

given^ 


n. 


R  I 


given,  we  may  make  V''— Lv^i^- 1,(^=:  V'Bj^nd  the 
fonnula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V=:^^^^'^^  °*  — 
— o>3  ('^'^  —  o*  I  )♦  w^ich  we  may  exprefs  thus :  V= 
(-/J— o,i  — Oy^i  which  gives-  ^ 
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V d  —0,1)  ;  atid  finally,  -f-o,i=:\/i/. 
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give  us  another  value  of  A,  which  will  rarely  exceed  Praftical 
the  truth  by  ^V-    This  ferves  (by  the  fame  procefs)  Inference*^ 
for  finding  another,  which  will  commonly  be  fufficient-  ' 
ly  exaft.    We  (hall  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  channel  is  a  reftangle  150 
feet  wide  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  which  difcharges  i  yoo 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  fecond,  having  a  velocity  of  zo 
inches,  and  flope  of     '  •     .   -     ^      •   ,  . 


■0,3 


Having  thus  obtained  what  we  called  the  mean 
depth,  we  may  fiippofe  the  feftlon  reftangular.  This 

gives  rf=^_^^y  Thus  we  have  two  equations,  S=*j» 
■and  d  =r  — 7^7—. 

S 


IFrom  which  we  obtain  x 


-2S 


Id' 

s 

And  having  the  breadth  x  and  area  S,  we  have  ^= 

And  then  We  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often 
mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  they  enable  us  to  adjuft  the  flope  and  chan- 
nel of  a  river  which  receives  any  nuttiber  of  fucceflive 
permanent  additions  by  the  influx  of  other  ftreams.  This 
laft  informs  us  of  the  rife  which  a  new  fupply  will  pro- 
duce, becaufc  the  additional  fupply  w^ill  require  addi- 
tional dimenfions  of  the  channel ;  and  as  this  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to-increafe  in  breadth,  the  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  queftion  may  be  propofed  in  the  following 
problem. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  flope  j,  the  depth  and  the 
bafe  of  a  reftangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  confe- 
quently  the  difcharge  D,  to  find  how  much  the  fec- 
tion  will  rife,  if  the  difcharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  h  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  tv  the 
width  for  the  reftangular  bed.    We  have  in  any  uni- 
p-  V 

form  current  Vd   Raifirtgthiis  to  afquare, 
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-0,3 


and  putting  for  d and  V  their  values  ^ 
0,3  =  1 


snaking 


iC'h  t> 
the  equation  becomes  ^_|_ 


Raifing  the  fecond  member  to 

A  fquare,  and  reducing,  we  obtain  a  cubic  equation, 
to  be  folved  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  the  folution  Would  be  extremely  complicated. 
We  may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exa'it  approxi- 
mation from  this  confideration,  that  a  fmall  change  in 
one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  feftion  will  produce  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  fe<aion  and  the  difcharge 
than  in  the  mean  depth  d.  Having  therefore  augment- 
<'d  the  unknow4i  dinrenfioh,  whichi  is  here  the  height, 
make  ufe  of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then 

the  new  cqtration  Vd  =_../.   will 
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■  01"  about  XT  of  an  inch  in 

100  fathoms.  How  much  will  it  rife  if  it  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  difcharge  ?  and  what  will  be 
its  velocity  ? 

^  If  the  velocity  remained  the  fame,  its  depth  would  be 

tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that  iti 

velocity  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  therefore  itj 

depth  will  not  be  tripled.    Suppofe  it  to  be  doubled, 

and  to  become  1 2  feet.    This  Will  give  d  z=.  10,34483, 

01-  1 24, [38  inches;  then  the  equation -s/^/ —-o, i  =: 

D  ,  D 

or  /&= 


and 


in  which  we  have  \/^=  107,8,  D  =  4^oo  ;   0,1 

=  11,0417,  will  give  /^=  13,276;  whereas  it  fhould 
have  been  12.  This  fliows  that  our  calculated  value 
of  d  was  too  fmall.  Let  us  therefore  increafe  the  depth 
by  0,9,  or  make  it_£2,9,  and  repeat  the  calculation. 
This  will  give  us  \/ J— o,  I  =  1 1,3927,  and  hzz  1 2,867t 
mftead  of  13,276.  Therefore  augmenting  our  data 
0,9  changes  our  anfwer  0,409.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe 
fmall  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con- 
clude that  if  12  be  augmented  by  the  quantity  xXo,9, 
the  quantity  13,276  will  diminifli  by  the  quantity 
«Xo,409.  Therefore,  that  the  eftimated  value  of  A 
may  agree  with  the  one  which  refults  from  the  calcula- 
tion, we  muft  have  i2+xXo,9=  13,276— xXo,409. 

This  will  give  x=z  7^,=o,9748,and;cXo,9=o,8773j 

and  ^=12,8773.  If  we  repeat  the  calculation  with 
this  value  of  /j,  we  fliall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  A  gives  ^/=  131,8836  inches.  If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
difcharge  4500  by  the  new  area  150X12,8773,  we  fiiaU 
find  it  to  be  27,95  inches,  in  place  of  20,  the  former 
velocity. 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  eJcaft  firfl  afllimption, 
by  recolleamg  vyhat  Was  formerly  obferved,  that  whea 
the  breadth  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  mean  depth  differs  iilfenfibly  from  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follows  nearly  the  fame  preportions,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  depths.  Call  the  firfl  difcharge  d,  the  height 
and  velocity  t>,  and  let  D,  H,  and  V,  exprefs  thefe 

things  in  their  augmented  ftatc.  We  have  v=  and 

V  =  ^,and     V       :       and  v* :  V^=.^  ; 
D' 


But  by  this  remark     :  V*=4  :  H.  Therefore 


5! 

and  d'  :  D*  = 


and 


Hd* 


,and^3D»-.jjW% 


H»  ~ 

H^a  ufeful  theorem)  and  H'  =s 

Or  wie  might  have  made  the  fame  affumption  by  the 
O  0  z  remark 


,  andH 


Jjoferer-ces. 
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^Pra6Hcal  remark  alftj  Sarratxly  made  on  tlils  care,  tliat  tlie  fcjaaixs 
,  of  the  difcharges  are  neai  ly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height., 
or  1 50o» :  4500'':=  6-* :  1 2,48^ 

JfVnd  in  makiug  thefe  firft  gaeffes  we  fhall  do  it  rAore 
txaftly,  by  recollediiug  that  a  certain  variation  of  die 
mean  depth  d  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 
apd  the  increnieat  will  be  to  the  height  nearly  as  half 
^he  height  to  the  widtli,  as  may  tafily  be  feeu.  There- 
6,24 

fore,if  we  ^d  to  1 2,4^  its        th  part,  or  Its  24th  part, 

viz.  0,52,  we  have  1 3  for  ©ur  firft  afTuinptlon,  exceeding 
the  truth  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  that  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  apply  thefe 
doftrmes  to  the  folutiou  of  praAical  cafes  may  be  at 
no  lofs  when  one  occurs  of  which  the  regular  iolutioa 
requires  an  intricate  analyfis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inverfe  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
blems will  Ihow  the  efFe&s  of  enlarging  the  fedlion  of  a 
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b^'enis^fliow  ^'^^^f  ^hat  is,  will  fhow  how  much  its  furface  will  be 
funk  by  £uiy  propofed  enlargement  of  its  bed.  It  is 
therefore  needlefs  to  propofe  fuch  problems  in  this 
place.  Common  fenfe  direfts  us  to  make  thefe 
enlargements  in  thofe  parts  of  the  river  where  their 
effect  will  be  greateft,  that  is,  where  it  is  (halloweft. 
when  its  breadth  greatly  exceeds  its  depth,  or  where 
it  is  najrrowcft  (if  its  depth  exceed  the  breadth,  which 
is  a  vet y  rare  cafe),  or  in  general,  where  the  flope  is 
the  fraallcft  for  a  Ihort  run. 

The  lame  general  principles  direft  us  In  the  method 
of  embankments,  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  by  ena- 
bling us  to  afcertain  tlie  heights  neceflarj'^  to  be  given 
t,o  our  banks.  rhis  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  on 
tjie  additional  quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells 
Its  a  river  biings  down  during  its  frefhes,  but  alfo  on 
thcdiftance  at  which  we  place  the  banks  from  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  point  where  millaken 
economy  frequently  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  If  we 
raife  our  embankment  at  fome  diftance  from  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river,  not  only  will  a  fmaller  height  fuf- 
6ce,  and  GOnfequently  a  fmaller  bafe,  which  will  make 
S)  faving  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  height ;  but 
our  works  will  be  fo  much  the  more  durable  nearly,  if 
DOt  exadUy,  in-  the  fame  proportion.  For  by  thus  en- 
larging the  additional  bed  which  we  give  to  the  fwol- 
len  river,,  we  diminilh  its  velocity  almoft  in  the  fame 
proportion  that  we  eidarge  its  channel,  and  thus  dimi- 
nifh  its  power  of  ruining  our  works.  Except,  there- 
fore, in  the  cafe  of  a  river  whofe  frelhcs  are  loaded  with 
fine  fand,  to.  deftroy  the  turf,  it  is  always  proper  to 
place  the  embankment  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  natural  banks.  Placing  them  at  half  the  breadth 
qf  the  ftream  from  Its  natural  banks,  will  nearly  double 
its  channel ;  and,  except  in  the  cafe  now  mentioned,  the 
fpace  thus  detached  fcom  our  fields  will  afford  excellent 
pafture. 

The  limits  of  fuch  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  Into  any  detail  on  the  methpd  of  embankment. 
It  would  require  a  volvune  to  give  inftruftions  as  to  the 
n;ianner  of  founding,  ralfing,  and  fecuring  the  dykes 
which  muft,  be  raifed,  and  a  thoufand  circumftancea 
^hich  muft  be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  ob- 
fervalion«  may  be  made,  which  naturally  occur  while 
we  are  confidering  the  manner  in  which  a  river  works 
in  fettling  or  altering  Its  chnnnei. 
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It  muft  be  rcmai4i<'d,  In  tlie  firll  place,  dial  the  rl- 
ver  will  rife  higher  when  embanked  than  it  does  while  ^' 
it  was  allowed  to  fpread ;  and  it  is  by  no  jneans  eafy  to 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rife  from  the  greateft 
height  to  which  it  iias  been  obfcrved  to  rife  in  Its  floods. 
When  at  liberty  to  expand  over  a  wide  valley  ;  then  it 
could  only  rife  till  it  ovetflawed  with  a  thicknefs  or 
depth  of  water  fuflicient  to  produce  a  motion  back- 
wards into  the  valley  quick  enough  to  take  off  the  wa- 
ter as,  fall  as  it  was  fupplied  ;  and  we  imagine  that  3 
foot  or  two  would  fuffice  in  moft  cafes.  The  beft  way 
for  a  prudent  engineer  will  be  to  obfcrve  the  utinuft  rife 
remembered  by  the  neighbours  in  fome  gorge,  where 
the  river  cannot  fpread  out.  Meafure  the  increafed  fee- 
tion  in  this  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  recolledl,  that 
the  water  increafes  in  a  mucli  greater  proportion  than 
the  fe£lion  ;  becaufe  an  increafe  of  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  produces  aa  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  depth  nearly.  But  as  this  augmen- 
tation of  velocity  will  obtain  alfo  between  the  embank- 
ments, it  will  be  fufficiently  £xad\  to  fuppofe  that  the 
feftlon  mult  be  increafed  here  nearly  io  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  at  the  gorge  already  mentioned.  Negleft- 
ing  this  method  of  information,  and  regulating  the 
height  of  our  embankment  by  the  greateft  fwell  that 
has  been  obferved  in  the  plain,  will  affuredly  make  them 
too  low,  and  render  them  totally  ufelefs. 

A  line  of  embankment  iliould  always  be  carried  oa 
.by  a  ftrlil  concert  of  the  proprletoi's  of  both  banks 
through  its  whole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietor,  by  ad- 
vancing his  own  embankinent  beyond  that  oi  his  neigh- 
bours, not  only  expofes  himfelf  to  rifle  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  pro- 
duce, but  expofes  his  neighbours  alfo  to  danger,  by  nar- 
rowing the  feftloji,  and  thereby  raifing  the  furface 
and  increafing  the  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  ftream 
athwart,  and  caufing  it  to  ftioot  agalnft  tlie  oppofitc 
bank.  The  whole  iliould  be  as  much  as  poflible  In  a 
line;  and  the  general  effedl  fliould  be  to  make  the  courfc 
of  the  ftream  ttraighter  than  it  was  before.  All  bendd 
(hould  be  made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embank- 
ment further  from  the  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  the 
natural  bank,  and  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  bank  is 
concave.  This  will  greatly  diminlfli  the  adlion  of  the 
waters  on  the  bankment,  and  iufure  their  duration. 
The  fame  maxim  muft  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  river.  The  bends  gi- 
ven  at  its  mouth  to  the  two  lines  of  embankment  fhould 
be  made  lefs  acute  than  thofe  of  the  natural  brook,  al- 
though, by  this  means,  two  points  of  land  are  left  out. 
And  the  opportunity  ftiould  be  embraced  uf  making  the 
direftion  of  this  tranfverfe  brook  more  (loping  thao 
before,  that  is,  lefs  athwart  the  direftion  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  cover  the  outfide  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compact  turf  clofely  united.  If  it  ad- 
mit wat€r,  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  in  water,  and  this  wa- 
ter ads  with  its  ftatical  preffure,  tending  to  burft  the 
bank  on  the  land-fide,  and  will  quickly  fhift  it  from  its 
feat.  The  utraoft  care  ftiould  therefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfedly  tight.  It  (hould  be  a 
continued  fine  turf,  and  every  bare  fpot  (hould  be  care- 
fully covered  with  fre(h  fod ;  and  rat  holes  miift  be . 
carefully  clofed  up, 
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We  have  feen,  that  every  b&n^linsT  of  a  river  requires 
an  additional  flope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  en- 
able it  to  convey  tke  fami  quantity  of  water  without 
fweUing  in  its  bed.  Therefore  the  effect  of  taking 
away  any  of  thefe  bends  njuft  he  to  fink  the  waters  of 
the  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  eftimate  thefe  effe£ls.  It  n:iay  be  defirable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  aw  :/  the  fweeps  of  a  very 
winding  ilream.  But  this  may  be  prejudicial,  by  de- 
ilroying  the  navigation  on  fuch  a  river.  It  may  alfo 
hurt  the  proprietors  belaw,  by  increafing  the  velocity 
of  the  ftream,  which  will  expofe  them  to  the  rifle  of  its 
overflowing,  or  of  its  deftroying  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
new  courfe.  Or  this  increafe  of  velocity  may  be  incon- 
ftllent  with  the  regimen  of  the  new  channel,  or  at  leall 
require  larger  dimenfions  than  wc  (hould  have  given  it 
if  ignorant  of  this  effeft. 

Our  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  us  to  an- 
•fwer  every  quetlion  of  this  kind  which  can  occur;  and 
Mr  de  Buat  propofes  feveral  problems  to  this  effeft.  The 
regular  foiutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult; 
and  we  do  not  think  them  neceffary  in  this  place,  bc- 
caufe  they  may  all  be  folved  in  a  manner  not  indeed 
fo  elegant,  becaufe  indiredl,  but  abundantly  accurate, 
and  eafy  to  any  perfon  famihar  with  thofe  which  we 
have  already  confidered. 

We  can  take  the  exaft  level  acrofs  all  thefe  fwecpfi, 
and  thus  obtain  the  whole  flope.  We  can  meafure 
with  accuracy  the  velocity  in  fome  part  of  the  channel 
which  is  moll  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the 
^channel  itfelf  has  the  greateft  regularity  of  form.  This 
will  give  us  the  expence  or  difcharge  of  the  river,  and 
the  mean  depth  connefted  with  it.  We  can  then  ex-- 
amine  whether  this  velocity  is  precifely  fuch  as  is  com- 
patible with  liability  in  the  llraight  courfe.  If  it  is,  it 
is  evident  that  if  we  cut  off  the  bends,  the  greater  flope 
which  this  will  produce  will  communicate  to  tlie  wa- 
ters a  velocity  incompatible  with  the  regimen  fiiited  to 
this  foil,  unlefs  we  enlarge  the  width  of  the  llream,  thaty 
is?  unlefs  we  make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than 
the  old  one.  We  mull  now  calculate  the  dimenfions  of  the 
channel  which,  with  this  increafed  flope,  will  condu^bthe 
waters  with  the  velocity  fehat  is.  neceffary..  All  this-may 
be  done  by  the  forgoing  problems  ;  and  we  naay  eafieil, 
accomplifh  this  by  fteps.  Firft,  fuppofe  the  bed  the 
fame  with  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
the  increafed  flope  by  the  general  fornuila..  'rhen 
change  one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  cliannelj  fo  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  fimple 
procefs.  And  in  doino;  this,  the  obie6t:  to  be  kept. 
<shiefly  in  view  is  not  to  make  the  aew  velocity  fuch 
as  wiU  be  incompatible  with  the  liability  of  tlie  new, 
bed. 

Having  accomf4iflied  this  firft  purpofe,  we  learn  (in. 
the  very  folution)  how  much  ftiallowcr  this  channel 
with  its  greater  (lope  will  be  than  the  former,  while  it  dif- 
charges  all  the  waters.  This  diminution  of  depth  mull 
increafe  the  flope  and  the  velocity,  and. mull  diminifti 
the  depth  of  the  river,  above  the  place  where  the  altera- 
tion is  to  be  made.  How  far  it  produces  thefe  effefls 
^nay  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
fee  whether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  either  in  the 
«idl  river  up  the  ftream,  or  in  the  new  chaimel.   It  is 
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plain  that  all  thefe  joints  -cannot  be  teconciled.    We  Praaical 
may  make  the  new  channel  fuch,  that  it  fliall  leave  a  ''i/-«"»"c«s. 
velocity  compatilile  with  ilabllity,  and  Uiat  it  lhall  not  ' 
dirainifli  the  depth  of  the  river  up  the  llream.  But, 
having  a  greater  flope,  it  mufl;  have  a  fmaUer  meaij 
depth,  and  alfo  a  fmaller  real  depth,  unlefs  we  make  it 
of  a  very  inconrenient  form. 

The  fame  things  viewed  in  a  jdlfferent  light,  will  fliow 
us  what  depreffion  of  waters  may  be  produced  by  refiti* 
fying  the  couife  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  over- 
flowing. And  the  procefs  which  we  would  recom- 
mend  is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend' 
it  to  be  quite  needlefs  to  meafure  the  angles  of  rebound,, 
iu  order  to  compute  the  ilope  which  is  employed  for  fend- 
ing the  river  through  the  bend,  with  a  view  to  fuper- 
fede  this  by  ftraighting  the  river.  It  is  infinitely  eafier 
and  more  exaft  to  meafure  the  levels  themfelves,  and' 
then  we  know  the  effe£l  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow  Mr  de  Buat  iu  folving  problems- 
for  dirainifliing  the  flope  and  velocity,  and  deepening; 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  courfe.  The  ck- 
pence  of  this  would' be  in  every  cafe  enonuous;  and  the- 
praftlces  which  we  are  jull  going  to  enter  upon  afford* 
infinitely  eafier  methods  of  accomplifhing  all  the  pur*- 
p)fes  which  are  to  be  gained  by  thefe  changes. 

Of  Bars,  JVeirs^  and  Jelteys^for  ra'iftng  the  Surf  act  of 
Rivers. 

We  propofe,  under  the  article  /^''.^T£i^^/^'o^i/,,  to  Problem^ 
confider  in  fuflxcient  pradlical  detail  all  that  relates  to^*^^"^P'"» 
the  conftruftion.and  mechanifm.of  thefe  and' other  erec- 1^- 
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tions  m  water  ;  and  we  confine  ourielves,  in, this  place,  raifmg  th<i; 
to  the  mere  effedl  which  they  wiil  praduce  on^the  cur-  furface  uSi 
xent  of  the  river..  river*.. 

We  gave  the  name  of  war  or  bar  to  - a:  dam  erefted 
acrofs  a  river  for  the  purpofe  of  raiCng  its  waters,  whe- 
ther in  order;  to  take  off  a  draft  for  a  mill  or  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Before  we  can  tell  the  effedt  which  they 
will  produce,,  we  mull  have  a  general,  rule  for  afcertain- 
ing  tke  relation  between  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  lip  of  the  weir  or  bar,  and  the  quantity  of  watet 
which  wiU  flow.  over. 

Firft,  then,  with,  refpeft  to  a  weir,,  reprdented  in 
fig,  1 8..  and  fig.  18.  n*^  2*.    The  latter  figure  more  re-^- 
fembles  their  ufual  form,  conJifting  of  a  dam  of  folid 
mafonry,  or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  with 
flioars  aud  banks.    On.  the  top  is  fet.up  a  ftroHg  plank 
FR,  called  the  waftcboard,  or  wafter,  over  which  the. 
water  flows..  This  is  brought  to -aiv  accurate  level, 
the  proper  height.    Such  voiders  are  frequently  made, 
in  the  fide  of  a  mill -courfe,  for  letting  the  fuperfluous . 
water  run,  off.    This  is  properly  the  wjister,  void- 
er :  it  is  alfo  called  an  OFFSET.    The  fame  obferva- 
tions  will  explain  all  thefe  different  pieces  of  praflice. 
The  foUowing  queftions  occur  in  courfe. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  lejigth.  of  an  offset  or  wafte-. 
board,  made  in  the  face  or  a  refervoir  of  ftagnant  wa- 
ter, and  the  deptii  of  its  lip  under  the  horizontal  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  to  dctenuine.  the  difcharge,  or  the. 
quantity  of  water  which  will  run  over  in  a  fecond  ? 

Let  AB  be  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  ftiU  water^^ 
and  F  the  lip  of  the  wafteboard.    Call  the  dq^th  BF  un- 
der the  furface      and  the  length  of  the  wafteboard  /. 
A^.  B.  The  water  is  fuppofed  to  flow  over  into  ano«. 
thcr  bafoa  or  chanael,  fo  much  lower  that  the  furface 
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HL  of  tKe  water  is  lower,  or  at  leaft  not  highef, 
;  than  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  fupported  at  the  height  BF, 
BF  might  be  confidered  as  an  orifice  In  the  fide  of  a 
veflel.  In  wliich  cafe,  the  difcharge  would  be  the  fame 
as  if  the  whole  water  were  flowing  with  the  velocity 
acquired  from  the  height  4  BF,  or  ^  /}.  And  if  we  fup- 
j)ofe  that  there  is  no  contraction  at  the  orifice,  the 
tnean  velocity  would  be  V' 2  g^~hy  —  V']']2^hy'^^  E^'' 
-glifli  inches  per  fecond.  The  area  of  this  orifice  is  /  L 
Therefore  the  difcharge  would  ht  I h  '/'pj2fk,  ^ 
ing  meafured  in  inches*  This  is  the  ufual  theory  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exadl  reprefentation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water  cannot  remain 
at  the  height  BF;  but  in  drawing  towards  the  wafte- 
board  from  all  fldeS,  it  forths  a  convex  furface  AlH, 
fo  that  the  point  1,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from  the 
■edge  of  the  wafteboard  meets  the  curve,  is  confiderably 
lower  than  B.  But  as  all  the  mafe  above  F  is  fuppo- 
fed  perfeftly  fluid,  the  preflure  of  the  incumbent  water 
is  propagated,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  de  Buat,  to  the 
filament  pafling  over  at  F  without  any  diminution. 
The  fame  may  be  fald  of  any  filament  between  F  and  L 
Each  tends,  therefore,  to  move  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  it  were  really  impelled  through  an  orifice  in  ks  place. 
Therefore  the  niotions  through  every  part  of  the  line 
or  plane  IF  are  the  fame  as  if  th%  water  were  efcaping 
through  an  orifice  IF,  made  by  a  fluice  let  down  on 
the  water,  and  .keeping  up  the  water  of  the  refervoir 
to  the  level  AB.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  (fays  he)  that 
the  height  IF  muft  depend  on  the  whole  height  BF, 
and  that  there  muft  be  a  certain  determined  proportion 
between  them.  He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  this 
proportion  theoretically,  but  fays,  that  his  experiments 
afcertain  it  with  great  precifion  to  be  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two,  or  that  IF  is  always  oile-half  of  BF.  He 
fays,  however,  that  this  determination  was  not  by  an 
immediate  and  dired  meafurement ;  he  cOnchided  it 
from  the  comparifon  of  the  quantities  of  water  dif*- 
charged  under  different  heights  of  the  water  in  the  re- 
fervoir. 

We  .cannot  help  thinking  that  this  reafoning  Is  very 
•defeftive  In  feveral  particiJars.  It  cannot  be  inferred, 
from  the  laws  of  liydrollatical  preffure,  that  the  fila- 
ment at  I  Is  preffed  forward  With  all  the  weight  of  the 
column  BI.  The  particle  I  Is  really  at  the  furface;  and 
confideving  it  as  making  part  Of  the  furface  of  a  run- 
ning ftream,  It  Is  fubjedted  to  hardly  any  prefTure,  any 
mote  than  the  particles  on  the  furface  of  a  cup  of  Wa- 
ter held  In  the  hand,  v/hue  it  is  carried  round  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and  round  the  fun*  Reafoning  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles,  and  availing  himfelf  of 
his  own  difcovery,  he  fiiould  fay,  that  the  particle  at  1 
has  an  ac-celcrating  force  depending  on  its  flope^  only  i 
and  then  he  .fliould  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  this 
llope.  The  motion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  imme- 
diate connedtlon  with  the  prefi'ure  of  the  column  BI  5 
and  if  It  had,  the  motion  would  be  extremely  different 
from  what  it  is  i  for  this  pre{fure  alone  wotild  give  it 

Now  it  is  al- 
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Pare! 


by  the  hydrollatical  preflure  of  the  water  above  them.  Pra6ljdj 
The  internal  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions  is  infinitely  'nferencl 
more  complex  than  Mr  Buat  here  fuppofes;  and  on  this  ~" 
fuppofitlon,  he  very  nearly  abandons  the  theory  which 
he  has  fo  ingenloufly  eftablilhed,  and  adopts  the  theo- 
ry of  Onglielmini  which  he  had  exploded.  At  the 
fame  tlrtie,  we  think  that  he  is  not  rhuch  miftaken  when 
he  afferts,  that  the  moticms  are  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a 
fluice  had  been  let  down  from  the  fur  face  to  I.  For  the 
filament  which  pafles  at  I  has  been  gliding  down  a  cur«>. 
ved  fiirfacej  and  has  not  been  expo  fed  to  any  friftion. 
It  is  perhaps  the  very  cafe  of  hydraulics,  where  the 
obftruftions  are  the  fmalleft  ;  and  we  fiiould  therefore 
expeCt  that  its  motion  will  be  the  leaft  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hefltatlon  in  faying,  that  the  fila- 
iflent  at  I  is  in  the  very  ftate  of  motion  which  the  theo« 
ry  would  aflign  to  It  If  it  were  pafling  under  a  fluice,  aj 
Mr  Buat  fuppofes.  And  with  refpe6l  to  the  Inferior 
filaments,  without  attempting  the  very  difficult  tafk  of 
invefllgating  their  motions,  we  fhall  juft  fay,  that  we  do 
not  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  they  will  move 
flower  than  our  author  fuppofes.  Therefore,  though 
we  rejeft  hu  theory,  we  admit  his  experimental  propo- 
fitlon  In  general ;  that  is,  We  admit  that  the  nvhole  wa* 
tcr  which  paflTes  through  the  plane  IF  moves  with  the 
velocity  (though  not  in  the  fame  diredtion)  with  which 
it  would  have  run  through  a  fluice  of  the  fame  depth  j 
and  we  ^ay  proceed  with  his  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  water  difcharged. 

If  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGH,  the 
velocities  of  the  filam'ents  paffing  at  I  and  F  will  be  re- 
prefented  by  the  ordinates  IE  and  FG,  and  the  dif- 
charge by  the  area  lEGF.  This  allows  a  very  neat 
folution  of  the  problem.  Let  the  quantity  difcharged 
per  fecond  be  I),  and  let  the  whole  height  BF  be 
Let  2  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  muft  divide  the 
fquare  of  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  have  the  pro- 
ducing height.  This  will  be  lefs  than  z  g,  the  accele- 
ration of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  convergency  at  the 
fides  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  hp  F. 
We  formerly  gave  for  itsmeafure  726  inches,  inftead  of 
772,  and  faid  that  the  inches  difcharged  per  fecond 
from  an  orifice  of  one  Inch  were  26,49,  inftead  of 
27,78.  Let  X  be  the  diftance  of  any  filament  from  the 
horizontal  line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  there- 
fore, (for  we  may  give  It  this  name)  is  /  x.  The  velo- 
city of  this  element  is  V'  2  G     or  V  ^  G  ^  V'^^  '^^^'^ 


and  the  fluent  of 


difcharge  frorti  It  is  /      2  G  x  x 
this,  or  D  = Jf*l  v'2Gx^y,  which  hy  I  a/ zGx^  •{■C, 

To  determine  the  conftant  quantity  C,  obferve  that  Mr 
de  Buat  found  by  experiment  that  BI  was  in  all  cafes 
4  BF.    Therefore  D  mufl  be  nothing  when  x  —  \:ht 

Gonfequentiy  G  =  —  y  I  ^  and  the  com. 

pleted  fluent,  will  be  D  =  |  /  v^2  G  [^^-^(jYh 
the  velocity  which  Mr  Buat  afiigns  it.    Now  it  is  al-       jq^^  ^^^^  ^  - have 
ready  pafling  through  the  point  I  with  the  velocity  ( h\\  K 

which  it  has  acquired' in  defcending  along  the  curve  D  =  |/ (4— \-j ')=t' VaG  V^^^)"^)*^' 
Al;  and  this  is  the  real  flate  of  the  cafe.    The  \  z     /  / 

particles  are  paffing  through  with  a  velocity  already  ac- 
quired by  a  fioping  current  %  and  they  are  accelerated 


But  I  ~ (4)  1  =  0,64645,  and  \ 
Therefore,  finally, 

3 


ef  this  x%  0,431 


I> 
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cal      D  =0,431  (\/TG -^T  X/-)'  • 

If  we  now  put  26,49  vTGj 
locity  with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  im- 
pel the  water  over  a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  0,431, 
we  get  the  following  quantity  11,4172,  or,  in  numbers 
of  eafy  tecolleftion,  11-^,  for  the  cubic  inches  of  water 
per  fecond,  which  runs  over  every  inch  of  a  waftcboard 
when  the  edge  of  It  is  one  inch  below  the  furface  of 
the  refervoir  ;  and  this  muft  be  multiplied  by  or  by 
the  fquare  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  of  water.  Thus 
let  the  edge  of  the  wafteboard  be  four  inches  below  the 
furface  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  64,  of  which 
the  fquare  root  is  eight.  Therefore  a  walleboard  of 
this  depth  under  the  furface,  and  three  feet  long,  will 
difcharge  every  fecond  8X36X114  cubic  inches  of  wa- 
ter, or  I^*(J  cubic  feet,  EngHfh  meafurc. 

The  following  comparifons  will  ftiow  how  much  this 
theory  may  be  depended  on.  Col.  I.  fhows  the  depth  of 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  furface  ;  2.  fliows  the 
difcharge  by  theory ;  and,  3.  the  difcharge  aftually 
obferved.  The  length  of  the  board  was  18-5-  inches. 
A'^.  B.  The  number  in  Mr  Buat's  experiments  are  here 
reduced!  to  Englifh  meafure. 


D. 

n.  rheor. 

D.  Exp. 

E. 

506 

524 

28,98 

3^199 

1222 

121S 

69,83 

4,665- 

2151 

2155 

i23»o3 

6,753 

3750 

3771 

214,29 

The  laft  column  is  the  cubic  inches  difcharged  in  a  fe- 
cond by  each  inch  of  th.e  wafteboatd.  The  correfpon- 
dence  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  greatell  error  is 
in  the  firft,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  fmaller 
lateral  contraction  under  fo  fmall  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  pro- 
ceeds on  two  fuppofitions.  The  height  FI  is  fuppofed 
4  of  BI ;  and  2  G  is  fuppofed  726.  It  is  evident,  that 
by  increafing  the  ope  and  diminifhing  the  other,  nearly 
the  fame  anfwers  may  be  produced^  unlefs  much  greater 
variations  of  h  be  examined.  Both  of  thefe  quantities 
are  matters  of  eonfiderable  uncertainty,  particularly  the 
firlt  ;  and  it  muft  be  farther  remarked^  that  this  was- 
cot  meafured,  but  deduced  fram  the  imiformity  of  the 
cxpeiinients.  We  prefume  that  Mr  Buat  tried  various 
values  of  G,  till  he  found  one  which  gave  the  ratios  of 
difcharge  which  he  obferved.  We  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  in  a  fet  of  numerous  experiments  which  we  had  ac- 
cefs  to  examine,  BI  was  imiformly  much  lefs  than  4  ; 
it  was  very  nearly  4  :  and  the  quantity  difcharged  was 
greater  than  what  would  refult  from  Mr  Buat's  calcu- 
lation. It  was  farther  obferved,  that  IF  depended  very 
much  on  the  form  of  the  wafteboard.  When  it  was  a 
very  thin  board  of  eonfiderable  depth,  TF  was  very  con- 
fiderably  greater  than  if  the  board  was  thick,  or  narrow, 
and  fet  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in  fig.  18. 
»°  2. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formija  a  form  which 
^ill  correfpond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dif- 


coyer  between  BF  and  IF, 


Thufr,  let  BI  be  —  BF. 

n 

hi 


The  formuh  wiU  be  D=^  /  -v^2G  (i— (-^)'^) 

It  is  hoped  that  this  and  fome  other  fundamental 
fefts  in  praftical  hydraulics  will  foon  be  determined  by 
accurate  experiments.  The  Honourable  jSoaid  for  Yiik-^ 
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eries  and  Improvements  in  Scotland  have  allotted  a  fum  PraAIcal 

of  money  for  making  the  neceffary  experiments,  and 
the  refults  will  be  publiflied  by  their  authority.  Mean-  '  ' 
time,  this  theory  of  Mr  de  Buat  is  of  great  value  to 
the  praftlcal  engineer,  who  at  prefent  muft  content 
himfelf  with  a  very  vague  conjefture,  or  take  the  cal- 
culation of  the  erronneous  theoiy  ot  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet,  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  ftiould  difcharge  nearly  3  ~  cubic  feet  per 
fecond,  which  is  almoft  double  of  what  it  really  deli- 
vers. 

We  prefume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  will 
be  acceptable  to  praftical  engineers,  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  fuch  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  firlt 
column,  the  depth  in  Englifli^  inches  from  the  furface 
of  the  ftagnant  water  of  a  refervoir  to  the  edge  of  the- 
wafteboard.  The  fecond  column  is^  the  cubic  feet  o0 
water  difcharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch,  of  the  waftc*- 
board. 


Depth. 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
iz 
13 
H 
15. 
16 

17 

i8- 


Difcharge. 

0,403 

1,140 

2,095 

3.225 

4,507 

5,925 

7,466 

9,122 
10,884 
12,748 
14,707 
16,758 
18,895 
21,117 
23,419 
25,800 
z8,258 
30,786 


When  the  depth  dbes  not  exceed  four  inches,  It  wflf> 
not  be  exad  enough  to  take  proportional  parts  for 
the  fra£lions  of  aa  inch.  The  following  method  ia- 
exa£i. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table  • 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eighth  part  of  the  anfwer.    Thus,  for  3^: 
inches,  take  the  eighth  part  of  23,419,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  15  inches.    This  is  2,927. 

If  the  wafteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  bat 
in  a  running  ftream,^  we  muft.  augment  the  difcliarge  by 
multiplying  the  fedtion  by  the  velocity  of  the  ftream^. 
But  this  correftion  can  feldom  occur  in  pradice ;  be- 
caufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  difcharge  is  prevloufly  known  ;, 
and  it  is  h  that  we  want ;  which  is  the  objed  of  the 
next  problem. 

We  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  experiments 
which  we  meiition  as  having  been  already  made  in  this' 
country,  give  a  refult  fomewhat  greater  than  this  table, 
viz.  about  ^V-  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  anfwer 
by  this  table,  add  to  it  its-  i6th  part,  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  difcharge 
over  a  wafteboard,  we  can  tell  the  depth  of  its  edge  un- 
der the  furface  of  the  ftagnant  water  of  the  refervoir, 

begaufe  we  have  h  =  (j7^).^very  nearly. 

We,- 


Pra^cat 
.JliiferenceF, 
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aie  i^ow  m  a  condition  to  folve  the  problem  re- 
fpefting  a  weir  acrofs  a  river. 

pROB.  II,  The  difchargc  and  feftion  of  a  river  be- 
'"g  gi^'^n>  It  IS  rfqulred  to  determine  how  much  the 
waters  will  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river,  difcharging  the  water  with  a  clear  fall,  that 
is,  the  furface  of  the  water  in  th«  lewer  channel  being 
below  the  edge  of  the  weir? 

In  this  cafe  we  have  2  G  =  746  nearly,  becavife  there 
will  be  no  contratSLion  at  the  iides  when  the  weir  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa- 
ter is  not  now  llagnant,  but  moving  with  the  velocity 

S  being  the  feftioh  of  the  river. 

■S 

Therefore  let  n  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water 
;above  tlie  -edge  of  the  weir.    We  have  the  velocity 

with  which  the  water  approaches  the  weir  =  — ^ — ~ 

/  being  the  length  of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river. 
Therefore  the  height  pi-oducing  the  primary  mean  ve- 

locity  «  [/^-{a+h))'     ^^'^  equation  given  a 

'little  ago  will  give  h  ~  f  — ,  ^\      when  the 

water  above  the  weir  is  llagnant.  Therefore,  when  it 
'Is  already  moving  with  the  velo(jgty  we  fhall 


have  h 


D 


Ja-\-/3 


It 


0,431  VzG^ 
would  be  very  troublefome  to  folve  this  equation  regu 
'larly,  becaufe  the  unknown  quantity  h  Is  found  in  the 
fecond  term  of  the  anfwer.  But  we  know  that  the 
height  producing  the  vel(x:Ity  above  the  weir  Is  very 
finall  In  comparlfon  of  A  and  of  a,  and,  if  only  efti- 
inated  roughly,  will  make  a  xtry  Infenfible  change  in 
the  value  of  h' ;  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  can 
•correct  this  valae,  and  obtain  h  to  any  degree  of  exaA- 
•nefs. 

To  Illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  river, 
•the  feftlon  of  whofe  ftream  is  150  feet,  and  that  It  dlf- 
•charges  1 74  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  fecond  ;  how  much 
■will  the  waters  of  this  river  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the 
fame  width,  and  3  feet  high  ? 

Suppofe  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  3 
feet  for  the  depth  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  water  will  have 
a  clear  fall,  becaufe  tlie  lower  ftream  will  be  the  fame 
as  before. 

The  feftion  being  i^c  feet,  and  the  difcharge  174* 
the  mean  velocity  Is  =  1,16  feet,  =  14  inches 

iiearl}',  which  requires  the  height  of  ^  of  an  inch  very 
■nearly.    This  may  be  taken  for  the  fecond  tenu  of  the 

.       D  » 
■value  of  /?.  Therefore  A  =  (   ,  1     — 4-.  Now 

_  Vo,43i-v/2G/; 

*/ 2  G  Is,  In  the  prefent  cafe,  =  27,3 1 3  ;  /  is  600,  and 
D  IS..174X  1728,  =  3C0672.  Therefore  A=  12,192 
—  0,2?,  =r  11,942.  Now  correft  this  value  of  /j,  by 
•corredlng  the  fecond  term,  which  is  ^  of  an  inch,  in- 
D 

Head  of  /  -~~  V>  or  0,141.  This  will  give 

sEs  =r  12,192 — 0,141,  =  12,051,  differing  from  the 
£r{l  value  about-V?  of  an  inch.    It  is  needleii  to  carry 
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the  approximation  farthcn   Thiw  wc  fee  diat-  a  weir,  Prafiti 
wlilch  dajjis  up  the  whole  of  the  formeT*  cun-^ent  of  three  '"ffrenflP 
feet  deep,  will  only  lalfe  the  waters  of  this  river  onc'~^ 
foot. 

The  fame  rule  ferves  for  fn  owing  how  high  we  ought 
to  ralfe  this  weir  In  order  to  produce  any  given  rife  of 
the  waters,  whether  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  draft  to  drive  mills,  or  for  any  other 
fervlce  ;  for  if  the  breadth  of  the  river  remain  the 
fame,  the  water  will  ftill  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  fame  depth.  A  very  fmall  and  hardly  perceptible 
difference  will  Indeed  arife  from  the  diminution  of  flope 
occafioned  by  this  rife,  and  a  confeqticnt  dimiwutlon  of 
the  velocity  with  >^;liich  the  river  approaches  the  wclr. 
But  this  difference  muft  always  be  a  fmall  frafhlon  of 
the  fecond  term  of  our  anfwer;  which  term  Is  itfelf  very 
fmall :  and  even  this  will  be  compenfated.  In  fome  de- 
gree, by  the  freer  fall  which  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  Intended  weir  Is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  Is  feldort  neceffary  even  for  the 
pm-pofes  of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raifed  higher 
by  the  fame  height  of  the  wafteboard.  The  calcula* 
tion  is  preclfely  the  fame  for  this  cafe.  Only  in  the 
fecond  term,  which  gives  the  head  of  water  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  /  muft  ftill  be  taken  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  while  in  the  firft  term 
/  Is  the  length  of  the  wafteboard.  Alfo  yTo  muft  be 
a  little  lefs,  on  account  of  the  contraftlons  at  the  ends 
of  the  weir,  unlefs  thefe  be  avoided  by  giving  the  ma- 
fonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wafteboard  a  curved  (hape  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wafteboard.  This  fhould  not  be 
done  when  the  fole  objefl  of  the -weir  is  to  ralfe  the 
furface  of  the  waters.  Its  effeft  Is  but  trifling  at  any 
rate,  when  the  length  of  the  wafteboard  is  confiderable, 
In  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  flieet  of  water 
flowing  over  it. 

The  following  comparifon*  of  this  rule  with  expcrl- 
ment  will  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  its  utility. 


I")ifchar(;e 
of  the  Weir 
pi  r  Second. 

Hear)  pro. 
ducingthe 
veldciry  ac 
the  W^eir. 

Head  pro 
ducin^  the 
VeU>city 
above  it 

Calculated 
Hci      .  f 
(he  River 
ah»,ve  the 

Waacboard 

Ohferved 
Height 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Tncf es. 

Ihihes. 

3888 

0,625 

6,677 

6,583 

2462 

0,350 

4»75o 

I  I  12 

0,1  16 

3.'^55 

3,166 

259 

1,201 

0,0  •  14 

1,189 

1,250 

It  was  Found  extremely  difficult  to  meafure  the  exaft 
height  of  the  water  In  the  upper  ftream  above  the 
wafteboard.  The  curvature  A  I  extended  feveral  feet 
up  the  ftream.  Indeed  there  muft  be  fomething  ar[)i- 
trary  In  this  meafurement,  becaufe  the  furface  of  the 
ftream  is  not  horizontal.  The  deviation  fhould  be  ta- 
ken, not  from  a  horizontal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined 
furface  of  the  river. 

It  is  plain  that  a  rlvei  cannot  be  fitted  for  centlnued 
navigation  by  weirs.  TheCe  occafion  interruptions  ; 
but  a  few  Indies  may  fometimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  a  bar,  which  may  ftift  allow  a  flat -bot- 
tomed lighter  or  a  raft  to  pafs  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  prad^^ce  is  Holland  and  Flanders  ;  and  a  very 
4.  chea|r 


ir. 
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cheap  and  certain  conveyance  of  goods  is  there  obtained 
"  by  means  of  ftreams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
than  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  the  water  is  kept  up  a 
very  few  inches,  and  the  ftream  has  free  coui'fe  to  the 
fea.  The  flioot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it,  lying  flat  In 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be  raifed  up 
on  hinges.  The  li^;hterman  makes  his  boat  fail  to  a 
ftake  immediately  above  the  bar,  ralfes  the  lower  bar, 
brings  over  his  boat,  again  makes  it  faft,  and,  having 
laid  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
This  contrivance  anfwers  the  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very 
trifling  expence ;  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what 
we  are  accuftomed  to  call  navigation,  it'  gives  a  very 
fure  conveyance,  which  would  other  wife  be  impoflible. 
When  the  waters  can  be  raifed  by  bars,  fo  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery  or  other  purpofes, 
they  are  preferable  to  weirs,  becaufe  they  do  not  ob- 
ftruft  floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  deftroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prob.  til  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river,  to  determine  the  difcharge  ? 

This  Is  by  no  means  fo  eafily  folved  as  the  difcharge 
over  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  fame  degree 
of  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  follow- 
ing obfervations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  matter. 

We  may  firft  fuppofe  a  refervoir  LFBM  (fig.  19.) 
of  fliagnant  water,  and  that  it  has  a  wafteboard  of  the 
height  CB.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego, 
ing  problems,  the  difcharge  through  the  plane  E  C. 
With  refpeft  to  the  difcharge  through  the  part  C  A,  it 
fhould  be  equal  to  this  produft  of  the  part  of  the  fec- 
tion  by  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  fall  EC,  which 
is  the  diff"erence  of  the  heights  of  water  above  and  be- 
low the  bar  ;  for,  becaufe  the  difi'erence  of  E  a  and 
C  a  is  equal  to  E  C,  every  particle  a  of  water  in  the 
plane  CA  is  prefled  in  the  direftion  of  this  ftream  with 
the  fame  force,  Wz.  the  weight  of  the  column  E  C. 
The  fum  of  thefe  difcharges  fhould  be  the  whole  dif- 
charge over  the  bar ;  but  fince  the  bar  is  fet  up  acrofs 
a  running  river,  its  difcharge  muft  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  it 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  fome  velo- 
city by  its  flope  or  other  caufes,  and  this  correfponds 
to  fome  height  F  E.  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the 
feftion  of  the  river,  having  the  height  E  B,  fliould 
give  a  difcharge  equal  to  the  difcharge  over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may 
firft  compute  the  difcharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  confideration  of  the  pre- 
vious velocity  of  the  ftream.  This  difcharge  will  be  a 
little  too  fmall.  If  we  divide  it  by  the  feftion  F  B,  it 
will  give  a  primaiy  velocity  too  fmall,  but  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Therefore  we  ftiall  get  the  height  F  E,  by 
means  of  which  we  (hall  be  able  to  determine  a  veloci- 
ty intermediate  between  D  G  and  C  H,  which  would 
correfpond  to  a  weir,  as  alfo  the  velocity  C  H,  which 
correfponds  to  the  part  of  the  feftion  C  A,  which  is 
wholly  under  water.  Then  we  correft  all  thefe  quan- 
tities by  repeating  the  operation  with  them  inftead  of 
our  firft  afllimptiofis. 

Mr  Buat  found  this  computation  extremely  near  the 
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truth,  but  in  all  cafes  a  little  greater  than  obfervatlon  Pradlical 
exhibited.  Inferences- 

We  may  now  folve  the  problem  in  the  moft  general  " 
terms. 

Prob.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  depth,  and  the  flope 
of  a  river,  if  we  confine  its  paflage  by  a  bar  or  weir  of 
a  known  height  and  width,  to  determine  the  rife  of  the 
waters  above  the  bar. 

The  flope  and  dimenfions  of  the  channel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  velocity  and  the  quantity 
of  water  difcharged.  Then,  by  the  preceding  problem, 
find  the  height  of  water  above  the  wafteboard.  From 
the  fum  of  thefe  two  heights  deduft  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  remainder  is  the  rife  of  the  waters. 
For  example : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet, 
and  breadth  40,  and  whofe  flope  is  inches  in  100  fa- 
thoms, or  -xi-^o'  Suppofe  a  weir  on  this  river  6  feet 
high  and  1 8  feet  wide. 

We  muft  firft  find  the  velocity  and  difcharge  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  ftate,  we  have  /  =480  inches,  h  =r 

36,  -i  =r  ^-g-Va*    Our  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives 

V  =  23,45,  and  D  =  405216  cubic  inches. 

The  contradtion  obtains  here  on  the  three  fides  of  the 
orifice.  We  may  therefore  take  a/^Tg  =  26,1.—. 
A^.  B.  This  example  is  Mr  Buat's,  and  all  the  meafures 
are  French.  We  have  alfo  a  (the  height  of  the  weir) 
72,  and  2  g  =:  724.    Therefore  the  equation  h  = 

(c,43i>/h5/)  ('vTeW)' 
Add  this  to  the  height  of  the  weir,  and  the  depth  of 
the  river  above  the  fluice  is  102,182,  =  8  feet  and 
6,182  inches.  From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there  remai'.^ 
5  feet  and  6,182  inches  for  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  circumftance  in  this 
rife  of  the  waters,  which  muft  be  diitinaiy  underftood 
before  we  can  fay  what  are  the  interefting  effefts  of  this 
weir.  This  fwell  extends,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  up  the  ftream,  but  is  lefs  fenfible  as  we 
go  away  from  the  weir.  What  is  the  diftance  to  which 
the  fwell  extends,  and  what  increafe  does  It  produce  ia 
the  depth  at  different  diftances  from  the  weir  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  that  the  flope  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come 
down  the  ftream  fro'm  that  point  where  the  fwell  is  in- 
fenfible,  the  depth  of  the  channel  increafes  all  the  way 
to  the  dam.  Therefore,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  wa- 
ter pafles  through  every  fedlion  of  the  river,  the  velo- 
city muft  diminifli  in  the  fame  proportion  (very  nearly) 
that  the  feftlon  increafes.  But  this  being  an  open 
ftream,  and  therefore  the  velocity  being  infeparably  con- 
nefted  with  the  flope  of  the  furface,  it  follows,  that 
the  flope  of  the  furface  muft  diminifli  all  the  way  from 
that  point  where  the  fwell  of  the  water  is  infenfible  to 
the  dam.  The  furface,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  fimple 
inclined  plane,  but  muft  be  concave  upwards,  as  reprc- 
fented  in  fig.  20.  where  FKLB  repreftnts  the  channel 
of  a  river,  and  FB  the  furfivce  of  the  water  running  in  it. 
If  this  be  kept  up  to  A  by  a  weir  AL,  the  furface 
will  be  a  curve  FIA,  touching  the  natural  furface  F 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fwell,  and  the  line  AD  which 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  flope  S  correfpcnding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  before 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  this  flope,  becaufe  we 
V  p  are 
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Pradtfcal  are  fuppofed  to  know  the  difcharge  of  the  river  and  its 
^Inferences.  jQ^pg  other  circumftances  before  barring  it  with  a 
"  '  dam  ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  the  dam  H,  and 
therefore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  confequently  the  flope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
CA  will  be  the  primary  flope  of  the  river,  and  the  flope 
S  correfponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  A,  becaufe  thefe  verticals  have  the  fame 
horizontal  diftance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA 
zrS  :  J  very  nearly,  and  S — s  :  s~  CB — CA  :  CA, 

ABXi 

=AB  (nearly)  :  CA.     Therefore  CA  = 
Us 


But  DA=:CAXS,  by  our  delinltioo  of 


^  H.S.J 
flope;  therefore  D A— "g"  ^  • 

This  is  all  that  we  can  fay  with  precifion  of  this 
curve.  Mr  Buat  examined  what  would  refult  from 
fuppofing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.  In  this  cafe  we  fluould 
"have  DAr:DF,  and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD  : 
and  as  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
FIA  of  the  fwell,  and  alfo  the  dlilances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  primitive  furface  FB  of  the  river  ; 
for  thefe  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  diftances  from  F.  Thus  ID  will  be  ^  of  AB, 
&c.  Therefore  we  fliould  obtain  the  depth  1  d  of  the 
ftream  in  that  place.  Getting  the  depth  of  the  ftream, 
and  knowing  the  difcharge,  we  get  the  velocity,  and 
can  compare  this  with  the  flope  of  the  furface  at  1. 
This  fhould  be  the  flope  of  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
circle.  Making  this  comparifon,  he  found  thefe  cir- 
cumftances to  be  incompatible.  He  found  that  the  fec- 
»;on  and  fwell  at  T,  correfponding  to  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
gave  a  difcharge  nearly  |th  too  great  (they  were  as 
405216  to  492142).  Therefore  the  curve  is  fuch, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  It  is  more  incur- 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making 
DA  to  DF  as  10  to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arch  of 
an  ellipfe  whofc  longer  axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a 
-very  nice  correfpondence  of  the  feAions,  velocities,  and 
flopes.  The  whole  extent  of  the  fwell  therefore  can 
never  be  double  of  AD,  and  muft  always  greatly  fur- 
pafs  AD  ;  and  thefe  limits  will  do  very  well  for  every 
pracftical  queftlon.  Therefore  making  DF  y%  of  AD, 
apd  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  making  DI  t  of  D 
we  fliall  be  very  near  the  truth.  Then  we  get  the  fwell 
with  fufficient  precifion  for  any  point  H  between  Fand 
D,  by  making  FD^ :  FH*  =  ID  :  H  A ;  and  if  H  is 
between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  diftance  from  the  tan- 
gent DA  by  a  fimilar  procefs. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  fwell  produced  in 
the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  ereftion  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  fluice  which  contrafts  the  paflage.  This  re- 
quires the  folutlon  of 

Prob.  V.  Given  the  depth,  breadth,  and  flope  of  a 
tiver,  to  determine  the  fwell  occafioned  by  the  piers  of 
a  bridge  or  fides  of  a  cleaning  fluice,  which  contraft 
the  pafi'age  by  a  given  quantity,  for  a  given  length  of 
channel. 

This  fwell  depends  on  two  circumftances. 

1.  The  whole  river  muft  pafs  through  a  narrow 
fpace,  with  a  velocity  proportlonably  increafed  ;  and 
this  requires  a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

2.  The  water,  in  paffing  the  length  of  the  piers  with 
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a  velocity  greater  than  that  correfponding  to  the  pri.  Pr<i<S 
mary  flope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  flope  in 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity.  ^ 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  widths  between  the 
piers.  If  the  length  of  the  piers,  or  their  dimenfion  in 
the  direftion  of  the  ftream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches; 
and  if  we  fuppofe  for  a  moment  the  contraction  (In  the 
fenfe  hitherto  ufed)  to  be  nothing,  the  height  produ- 

V* 

cing  this  velocity  will  be   .    But  the  river  will 

not  rife  fo  high,  having  already  a  flope  and  velocity  be-  j 
fore  getting  under  the  arches,  and  the  height  corre- 

fponding  to  this  velocity  is  —  ;  therefore  the  height 
-<? 

for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is- 


V 


2^ 


— .  But  if  we  make  allowance  for  contraftion,  we 
muft  employ  a  2  G  lefs  than  2  g,  and  we  muft  multiply 
the  height  now  found  by  — It  wdl  then  become 

part  of  the  fwell  which  muft  produce  the  augmentation 
of  velocity. 

With  refpeft  to  vdiat  Is  necefiary  for  producing  the 
additional  flope  between  the  piers,  let  p  be  the  natural 
flope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  In  the 
length  of  the  piers)  before  the  ereftlon  of  the  bridge, 
and  correfponding  to  the  velocity  V  ;  K^^  will  very 
nearly  exprefs  the  difference  of  fuperficial  level  for  the 
length  of  the  piers,  which  is  neceffary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  KV  through  the  fame  length.  The  increafe 
of  flope  therefore  is  K'" —  /)=/>(  K*  —  i ).  There- 
fore the  whole  fwell  will  be  +  /"  ^  K'' —  ^ 

These  are  the  chief  queflions  or  problems  on  thispurtll 
fubjeft  which  occur  In  the  praftice  of  an  engineer;  andtentid 
the  folutlons  which  we  have  given  may  in  every  cafe  be'^<^^" 
depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  we  are  confi-^*^"^'^ 

111  -11  ret  r'"*^"" 

dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  one-nith  or 
the  whole  quantity.  We  are  equally  certain,  that  of 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  engineers,  and  who,  without 
hefitation,  undertake  jobs  of  enormous  expence,  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  guefs  at  the  refult  of  fuch 
operations,  unlefs  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happen 
to  coincide  with  thofe  of  fome  other  projeft  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  diftlnftly  examined  ;  and  very  few 
have  the  fagacity.  and  penetration  neceffary  for  appre- 
ciating the  effefts  of  the  diftinguifhing  circumftances 
which  yet  remain.  The  foclety  eftablKlied  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  manufactures  could  fcarcely  do 
a  more  important  fervice  to  the  public  in  the  line  of 
their  inftltution,  than  by  publiftilng  In  their  Tranfac- 
tlons  a  defcriptlon  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 
This  would  be  a  moft  valuable  coUeftion  of  experiments 
and  fafts.  The  unlearned  pra£titIoner  would  find  among 
them  fomething  which  refembles  in  its  chief  circum- 
ftances almoft  any  project  which  could  occur  to  him  in 

his 
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[cal  hi8  bufinefs,  anU  would  tell  Kim  what  to  expe£i  In  the 
""^^^  cafe  under  his  management ;  and  the  intelligent  engineer, 
aflifted  by  mathematical  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of 
clafling  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
frame  general  rules.  To  a  gentleman  qualified  as  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  fuch  a  colle6lion  would  be  inef- 
timable,  and  might  fuggell  a  theory  as  far  fuperlor  to 
his  as  he  has  gone  before  all  other  writers. 

■       W-E  {hall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  obfervations 
on  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  for  rendering  fmall 
rooUr  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,  or  at  leail 

in.  for  floatage.  We  get  much  inftrudtion  ou  this  fubjeft 
avi-  from  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  fwell  produced 
in  a  river  by  weirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for- 
mer fe(3:ion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  form  which  the 
furface  of  this  fwell  affefts,  will  furnifh  rules  for  fpacing 
thefe  obftruftions  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  at  fuch  diilances 
.  from  each  other,  that  the  fwell  produced  by  one  fhall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  flope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  droughts  of  fummer,  and  have  deter- 
mined on  the  height  of  the  flood-gates,  or  keeps, 
which  are  to  be  fet  up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  fliations  are  not  matters  of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
would  derive  the  greatefl;  poflible  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  naviga- 
ble in  fome  fort  by  fimple  fluices,  which,  being  ftiut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  difcharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raifes  the  inferior  reach  enough  to 
permit  the  paflage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentary  rife  the  keeps  are  fliut  again, 
the  water  finks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
which  were  floated  through  the  fliallows  are  now  obli- 
ged to  draw  into  thofe  parts  of  the  reach  where  they 
can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  fupply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.  This  is  a  very  rude  and  im- 
perfect  method,  and  unjufl:ifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  cff"ea  of  locks,  or  at  leafl:  of  double  gates. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  confideration  of  thefe 
contrivances,  and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  confl:ruc- 
tion,  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  already  faid  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  articles  Canal, 
Lock,  Navigation  (Inland),  and  to  what  will  be 
faid  in  the  article  IVA^ER-Works.  At  prefent  we  con- 
fine  ourfelves  to  the  Angle  point  of  hufbanding  the  dif- 
ferent falls  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  everywhere  a  fufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter :  and,  in  what  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  fubjett,  we 
ihall  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illultrate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  foregoing  rules. 

Suppofe  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in 
the  droughts  of  fummer,  with  a  flope  of  i  in  4800. 
This,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a 
velocity  V  =  234-  inches  per  fecond,  and  its  difcharge 
will  be  405216  cubic  inches,  or  2344-  feet.  It  is  pro- 
pofed  to  give  tliis  river  a  depth  not  lefs  than  five  feet 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  flood-gates  of  fix  feet  high 
and  18  feet  wide. 

We  firfl;  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
2344:  cubic  feet  of  water  will  difcharge  itfelf  over  the 
flood-gates.  This  we  fliall  find  by  Prob.  II.  to  be  3o|- 
inches,  to  which  adding  72,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we 
have  1024:  for  the  whole  height  of  the  water  above  the 
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floor  of  the  gate?  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  be-  Praakal 
ing  3  feet,  the  rife  or  fwell  5  feet  65-  inches.  In  the 
next  place,  we  find  the  range  or  fenfible  extent  of  this  " 
fwell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  obfervations  which  accom- 
pany it.  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  9177  fathoms. 
Now  fince  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  is  three  feet, 
there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition  ;  and  the  ' 
queflion  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  the 
curved  furface  of  the  fwell  is  two  feet  above  the  tan- 
gent plane  at  the  head  of  the  fwell  ?  or  how  far  this 
point  is  from  the  gate  ?  The  whole  extent  being  9177 
fathoms,  and  the  deviations  from  the  tangent  plane  be- 
ing nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  difl:ances  from 
the  point  of  contaft,  we  may  inflitute  this  proportion 
66r  :  24  =:  9177'  :  5526^.  The  lafl  term  is  the  di- 
ftance  (from  the  head  of  the  fwell)  of  that  part  of  the 
furface  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  furface  of 
the  river.  Therefore  9177 — 5526,  or  3651  fathoms, 
IS  the  diftance  of  this  part  from  the  flood-gate ;  and 
this  is  the  diflance  at  which  the  gates  fhould  be  placed 
from  each  other.  No  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
having  them  nearer,  if  the  banks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters  ;  but  if  they  are  farther  diftant,  the 
required  depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increa- 
fing  the  height  of  the  gates ;  but  if  reafons  of  conve- 
niency  fhould  induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  fame 
depth  may  be  fecured  by  lower  gates,  and  no  addition- 
al height  will  be  required  for  the  banks.  This  is  ge- 
nerally a  matter  of  moment,  becaufe  the  raifing  the  wa- 
ter brings  along  with  it  the  chance  of  flooding  the  ad- 
joining fields.  Knowing  the  place  where  the  fwell  ceafes 
to  be  fenfible,  we  can  keep  the  top  of  the  intermediate 
flood-gate  at  the  precife  height  of  the  curved  furface  of 
the  fwell  by  means  of  the  proportionality  of  the  devia- 
tions from  the  tangent  to  the  diftances  from  the  point 
of  contaft. 

But  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  one  above  it  than  the  3651 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know  that  a  higher 
gate  is  required,  producing  a  more  extenfive  fwell ;  and 
the  one  fwell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although 
they  may  both  begin  from  the  fame  point  A  (fig.  2i.( 
Nor  will  the  curves  even  be  fimilar,  vmlefs  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fheet  of  water  flowing  over  the  gate  be  increafed 
in  the  fame  ratio.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  becaufe 
the  produce  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fheet  of  water,  is  conitant. 

But  we  may  fuppofe  them  fimilar  without  erring 
more  than  two  or  three  decimals  of  an  inch ;  and  then 
we  fliall  have  AF  :  AL  =/F  :  DL  ;  from  which,  if 
we  take  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  already  cal- 
culated for  the  other  gates,  there  will  remain  the  height 
of  the  gate  BL. 

By  following  thefe  methods,  inflead  of  proceeding  by 
random  gueffes,  we  fliall  procure  the  greatefl  depth  of 
vrater  at  the  fmalleft  expence  poflible. 

But  there  is  a  circumflance  which  muft  be  attended £^g^Jj^Q£ 
to,  and  which,  if  neglefted,  may  in  a  fhort  time  render  iVelhes, 
all  our  works  ufelefs.  Thefe  gates  mufl  frequently  be 
open  in  the  time  of  frefhes  ;  and  as  this  channel  then 
has  its  natural  flope  increafed  in  every  reach  by  the 
great  contraftion  of  the  feftion  in  the  gates,  and  alfo 
rolls  along  a  greater  body  of  water,  the  aftion  of  the 
flream  on  its  bed  mufl  be  increafed  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  velocity  which  thefe  circumttances  will  produce: 
P  p  a  and 
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Pra^ical  and  although  we  may  fay  that  the  general  flope  is  ne- 
'  ^  "s-ceffarily  lecured  by  the  clUs  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
are  paved  with  ftone  or  covered  with  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increafed  current  from  digging  up 
the  bottom  in  the  intervals,  undermining  the  banks, 
and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  off  in 
places  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
thefe  confequences  will  alTuredly  follow  if  the  increafed 
velocity  is  greater  than  what  correfponds  to  the  regi- 
men relative  to  the  foil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its 
courfe. 

In  order  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  of 
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carcircum.  ^his  kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expence, 
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=:  61,88  Inches.    Its  real  velocity  there. 


the  local  circumftances  rauit  be  moil  fcrupaloufly  ilu- 
died.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  hurried  furvey  of  an  en- 
gineer that  wiU  free  us  from  the  rilk  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troublefome  by  the  rife  of  the  waters 
being  diminifhed  from  their  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  ihiall  diftance  below  every  fluice.^  We  mull 
attentively  ftudy  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  difcover  ex- 
perimentally the  velocity  which  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
the  permanency  of  the  channel.  If  this  be  not  a  great 
deal  lefs  than  that  of  the  river  when  accelerated  by 
frefties,  the  regimen  may  be  preferved  after  the  eila- 
bhfliment  of  the  gate,  and  no  great  changes  in  the 
channel  will  be  neceflary  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  velocity  of  the  river  during  its  frefhes  greatly 
exceeds  what  is  confiftent  with  ftabihty,  we  mull  en- 
large  the  width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminifh 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  along  with  this  the  velo- 
city. Therefore,  knowing  the  quantity  difcharged  du- 
ring the  frelhes,  divide  it  by  tlie  velocity  of  regimen,  or 
rather  by  a  velocity  fomewhat  greater  (for  a  reafon 
which  will  appear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
area  of  a  new  fedion.  Then  taking  the  natural  flope 
of  the  river  for  the  flope  which  it  will  preferve  in  this 
enlarged  channel,  and  after  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates 
have  been  fixed,  we  mult  calculate  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  and  then  the  other  dimenfions  of  the  channel. 
And,  laftly,  from  the  known  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
and  the  dilcharge  (which  we  muil  now  compute),  we 
proceed  to  calculate  the  height  and  the  diilances  of  the 
flood-gates,  adjufted  to  their  widths,  which  muft  be  re- 
gulated by  the  room  which  may  be  thought  proper  for 
the  free  paflage  of  the  lighters  which  are  to  ply  on  the 
river.  An  example  will  illullrate  the  whole  of  this 
procefs. 

luuitrated  Suppofe  then  a  fmall  river  having  a  flope  of  2  inchea 
byao  eiam-in  100  fathoms  or  y^Vo*  which  is  a  very  ufual  declivity 
flc.  of  fuch  fmall  fl;reams,  and  whofe  depth  in  fummer  is  2 

feet,  but  fubjeft  to  floods  which  raife  it  to  nine  feet. 
Let  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  1 8  feet,  and  the  bafe 
gf  its  flanting  fides  f  of  their  height.  All  of  thefe  di- 
menfions are  very  conformable  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  It  is  propofed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in 
all  fcafons  by  means  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  pro- 
per diftances  ;  and  we  want  to  know  the  dimenfions  of 
a  channel  which  will  be  permanent,  in  a  foil  which 
begins  to  yield  to  a  velocity  of  80  inches  per  fecond, 
but  will  be  fafe  under  a  velocity  of  24. 

The  primitive  channel  having  the  properties  of  a  rec- 
tangular channel,  its  breadth  during  the  frefl'ics  mull 
be  B=r3p  feet,  or  360  inches,  and  its  depth  h  9  feet 
or  108  inches  j  therefore  its  hydraulic  mean  depth 


d  = 
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fore,  during  the  freflies,  will  be  38,9447  Inches,  and  its 
difcharge  1514169  cubic  inches,  or  876^  cubic  feet 
per  fecond.  We  fee  therefore  that  the  natural  channel 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  will  be  very  quickly  deitroy- 
ed  or  changed  by  this  great  velocity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  liability,  viz.  diminifhing  the 
flope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  firft  method  will  re- 
quire the  courfe  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
24*  to  3988%  or  nearly  of  36  to  100.  --The  expence 
of  this  would  be  enormous.  The  fecond  method  will 
require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increaled  near- 
ly in  the  fame  proportion  (becaufe  the  velocities  are 

nearly  as  —r-r  ).    This  wiU  evidently  be  much  lefs  coft- 
V  s 

ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  the  na- 
vigation, muil  be  preferred. 

We  mufl:  now  obferve,  that  the  great  velocity,  of 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  winter 
floods.  If  therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it 
muil  happen  that  the  autumnal  frefties,  loaded  with 
fand  and  mud,  will  certainly  depofit  a  part  of  it,  and 
choak  up  6ur  channel  below  the  flood-gates.  We  mull 
therefore  feled  a  mean  velocity  fomewhat  exceeding 
the  regimen,  that  It  may  carry  off  thefe  depofitions. 
We  fliall  take  27  inches,  which  will  produce  this  effed 
on  the  loofe  mud  without  endangering  our  channel  in 
any  remarkable  degree. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  mo- 
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Calculating  the  divifer  of  this  formula,  we  find  it 

TT         /-.                   ^7  ^"ch. 
=  55>884.     Hence  V  d  —  0,1  =   = 
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55,884  ^'^ 
5,3843,  and  therefore  J  =r  ^Ott  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  we  find  the  area  S  of 
the  feClion  by  dividing  the  difcharge  15 141 69  by  the 
velocity  27.  This  gives  us  56080,368.  Then  we 
get  the  breadth  B  by  the  formula  formerly  g^iveu, 

B  =  ^ {~^J  —  ^  ^1     2^'  ~  1802,296  Inches,  or 

150,19  feet,  aad  the  depths  =r  31,115  inches-. 

With  thefe  dimenfions  of  the  fe£lion  we  are  certain 
that  the  channel  will  be  permanent ;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gates  being  all  fixed  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
flope,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed  In  tlie 
intervals  by  the  adlion  of  the  current.  The  gates  be- 
ing all  open  during  the  frefties,  the  bottom  will  be 
cleared  of  all  depofited  mud. 

We  mull  now  llation  the  flood-gates  along  the  new^  1^4 
channel,  at  fuch  diilances  that  we  may  have  the  depth  'I^H^'^^l 
of  water  which  is  proper  for  the  fighters  that  are  to  be  gates,  5 
employed  in  the  navigation.  Suppofe  this  to  be  four 
feet.  We  muft  firft  of  all  learn  how  high  the  water 
will  be  kept  in  this  new  channel  during  the  fummer 
droughts.  There  remained  in  the  primitive  channel 
only  2  feet,  and  the  feftioH  in  this  cafe  had  20  feet 
8  Inches  mean  width  ;  and  the  difcharge  correfponding 
to  this  fedlion  and  flope  of  j-yV^  ^s,  by  the  theorem  of 
uniform  motion,  130,849  cubic  inches  per  fecond.  To 
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radical  find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel  correfpond-  downwards  may 
ferences.  jjjg  ^j^jg  difcharge,  and  the  fame  flope,  we  muft  take 
the  method  of  approximation  fomierly  exemphfied,  re- 
membering that  the  difcharge  D  is  130849,  and  the 
breadth  B  is  1760,8  at  the  bottom  (the  flant  lides  be- 
ing         Thefe  data  will  produce  a  depth  of  water 
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any  of  the  flood-gates,  we  muft  have  a  fwell  of  41I 
inches  produced  by  the  gate  below. 

We  muft  now  determine  the  width  of  paflage  which 
muft  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  the 
thicknefs  of  the  flieet  of  water  which  flows  over  them 
when  flint ;  and  this,  with  the  height  of  the  gate,  fixes 
the  fwell  at  the  gate.  The  extent  of  this  fwell,  and 
the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  furface  above 
the  new  furface  of  the  river,  requires  a  combination  of 
the  height  of  fwell  at  the  flood-gate,  with  the  primi- 
tive flope  and  the  new  velocity.  Thefe  being  compu- 
ted, the  ftations  of  the  gates  may  be  affigned,  which 
will  fecure  four  feet  of  water  behind  each  in  fummer. 
We  need  not  give  thefe  computations,  having  already 
exemplified  them  all  with  relation  to  another  river. 

This  example  not  only  illuftrates  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, fo  as  to  be  enfured  of  fiiccefs,  but  alfo  gives 
us  a  precife  inftance  of  what  muft  be  done  in  a  cafe 
which  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  We  fee  what  a 
prodigious  excavation  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain 
permanency.  We  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
primitive  bed  to  about  thrice  its  former  fize,  fo  that 
the  excavation  is  at  leaft  two- thirds  of  what  the  other 
method  required.  The  expence,  however,  will  ftill  be 
vaftly  inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied.  At 
all  events,  the  expence  is  enormous,  and  what  could 
never  be  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very 
rich  and  populous  country. 

There  is  another  circumftance  to  be  attended  to. — 
The  navigation  of  this  river  by  fluices  muft  be  very  de- 
fultoiy,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of 
fmall  heights.  The  natural  furface  of  the  fwell  being 
Concave  upwards,  the  additions  made  by  its  difl"erent 
parts  to  the  primitive  height  of  the  river  decreafe 
rapidly  as  they  approach  to  the  place  A  (fig.  2o), 
where  the  fweU  terminates;  and  three  gates,  each  of 
which  raifes  the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the 
proper  diftance  from  each  other,  will  raife  the  water 
much  more  than  two  gates  at  twice  this  diftance,  each 
raiftng  the  water  two  feet.  Moreover,  when  the  eleva- 
tion produced  by  a  flood-gate  is  coniiderable,  exceeding 
a  very  few  inches,  the  fall  and  current  produced  by  the 
opening  of  the  gate  is  fuch,  that  no  boat  can  poffibly 
pafs  up  the  river,  and  it  runs  imminent  rifle  of  being 
overfet  and  funk,  in  the  attempt  to  go  down  the 
ftteam.  This  renders  the  navigation  dcfultory.  A 
cumber  of  lighters  colled  themfelves  at  the  gates, 
and  wait  their  opening.  They  pafs  through  as  foon 
as  the  current  becomes  moderate.  This  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  navigation,  if 
they  could  then  proceed  on  their  voyage.  But  the 
boats  bound  up  the  river  muft  ftay  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  gate  which  they  have  juft  now  pafled,  be- 
caufe  the  channel  is  now  too  fhallow  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed. Thofe  bound  down  the  river  can  only  go  to  the 
next  gate,  unlefs  it  has  been  opened- at  a  time  nicely  ad- 
juftcd  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it.    The  paflag;e 


in  many  cafes,  be  continued,  by  very 
intelligent  and  attentive  lockmen,  but  the  paflage  up  t"ferences.^ 
mit/l  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  fay,  that 
ivhi/e  the  paflage  downwards  is  continuous,  it  is  but  in 
a  very  few  cafes  that  the  paffage  upward  is  pradlicable. 
If  we  add  to  thefe  inconveniences  the  great  danger  of 
paffage  during  the  freflies,  while  all  the  gates  are  open, 
and  the  immenfe  and  unavoidable  accumulations  of  ice, 
on  occafion  even  of  flight  frofts,  we  may  fee  that  this 
method  of  procuring  an  inland  navigation  is  amazingly 
expenfive,  defultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.  It  did 
not  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  attention 
we  have  bellowed  on  it.  But  the  difcuflfion  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  fiiow  what  muft  be  done  in 
order  to  obtain  effect  and  permanency,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent us  from  engaging  in  a  projetf  which,  to  a  perfon 
not  duly  and  confidently  informed,  is  fo  feafible  and 
promifing.  Many  profeffional  engineers  are  ready,  and 
with  honeft  intentions,  to  undertake  fuch  taflcs ;  and 
by  avoiding  this  immenfe  expence,  and  contenting 
themfelves  with  a  much  narrower  channel,  they  fucceed, 
(witnefs  the  old  navigation  of  the  river  Merfey).  But 
the  work  has  no  duration  ;  and,  not  having  been  found 
very  ferviceable,  its  celfation  is  not  matter  of  much  re- 
gret. The  work  is  not  much  fpoken  of  during  its 
continuance.  It  is  foon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its  failure, 
and  engineers  are  found  ready  to  engage  for  fuch  ano- 
ther. ^  ^ 

It  was  not  a  very  refined  thoBght  to  change  this  rntroduc- 
imperfe<Sl  mode  for  another  free  from  moft  of  its  incon-  tion  of 
veniences.  A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through  lock^i  ■ 
one  of  thefe  gates,  only  by  raifing  the  waters  of  the 
inferior  reach,  and  deprefling  thofe  of  the  upper  :  and 
it  could  not  efcape  obfervation,  that  when  the  gates  were 
far  afunder,  a  vaft  body  of  water  muft  be  difcharged  he- 
fore  this  could  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  kn- 
provement  to  double  each  gate,  with  a  very  fmall  diftance 
between.  Thus  a  very  fmall  qijantity  of  water  would 
fill  the  interval  to  the  defired  height,  and  allow  the  boat 
to  come  through  ;  and  this  thought  was  the  more  ob- 
vious, from  a  fimilar  praftice  having  preceded  it,  viz^ 
that  of  navigating  a  fmall  river  by  meansof  double  bars, 
the  loweil  of  which  lay  fl:af  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
but  could  be  raifed  up  on  hinges.  We  have  mentioned 
this  already  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  prac- 
tice, being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  work 
on  fluices,  publiftied  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century  ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  oi 
much  older  datea.  Tt-occurred,  however,  accidentally,  < 
pretty  often  in  the  flat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, which  being  the  feat  of  frequent  wars,  almoft 
every  town  and  village  was-  fortified  with-  wet  ditches, 
connefted  with  the  adjoining  rivers.  Stevinus  mention 
particularly  the  works  of  Condc,N  as.  having  been  lonsr 
employed,  with.great  ingenuity,  for  rendering  naviga- 
ble a  very  long  ftretch  of  the  Scheldt.  The  boats  were 
received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  foflee,  which  was 
feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  ftone  batardeau,  ferving  to 
keep  up  the  waters  in  the. reft  of  the  foflee  about  eight 
feet^  In  this  was  a  fluice  and  another  dam,  by  which 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  foflee,  which  - 
communicated  with,  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by  a 
long  canal.  This  appears  .  to  ■  be  one  of  the  earlieft ; . 
locks. 

In  the  firft  attempt  to  Introduce  this  improvement  in 

tlie  . 
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i'ra(aieaj  the  navlgstion  of  nvm  already  kept  wpby  weirg,  which 
Irfercnces,  g^ye  a  partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  ufual 
'"  *  "  "  to  avoid  the  great  expence  of  the  fecond  dam  and  gate, 
by  making  the  lock  altogether  detached  from  the  ri- 
ver, within  land,  and  having  its  bafon  parallel  to  the  ri' 
ver,  and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  weir,  and  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be- 
low the  weir,  and  having  a  flood-gate  at  each  end. — - 
This  was  a  moft  ingenious  thought ;  and  it  was  a  pro- 
digious improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice,  &c.  &c.  It  was  called  a  Scblujfel,  or 
lock,  with  confiderable  propriety  ;  and  this  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  fluke,  and  of  our  application  of  its 
tranflation  lock.  This  practice  being  once  introduced, 
it  was  not  long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete 
reparation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  not  only  the  moft  perfect  method  for  obtaining  a 
fure,  eafy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  moft  ceconomical  in  its  firft  conftruc- 
tion,  and  fubjeft  to  no  rifle  of  deterioration  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed. 
Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  almoft  entirely  fupplant- 
ed  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers ; 
and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  where  they  can  hardly  he  faid  to  diff'er  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  clofe  with  thefe  ob- 
fervations  this  article,  and  referve  what  is  yet  to  be  faid 
on  the  conftruftion  of  canals  and  locks  for  the  article 
WATER-V/orks. 

Crrciuding  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  detain  the  reader  for 
ohfervationsa  few  moments.  He  cannot  but  have  obferved  our 
to  rhe  anxiety  to  render  this  diffeitation  worthy  of  his  no- 
tice, by  making  it  practically  ufeful.  We  have  on 
every  occafion  appealed,  from  all  theoretical  deduc- 
tions, however  fpecious  and  well  fupported,  to  fa£l 
and  obfervation  of  thofe  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  na- 
ture which  are  continually  pafling  in  review  before  us 
in  the  motion  of  running  waters.  Rcfting  in  this  man- 
ner our  whole  do<9;rines  on  experiment,  on  the  obferva- 
tion of  what  really  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a 
way  which  we  cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  thefe 
fpontaneous  operations  of  nature  came  infenfibly  to  ac- 
quire a  particular  value  in  our  imagination.  It  has  alfo 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  our  refle<3:ions  on  thefe  fub- 
jedls,  that  thefe  phenomena  have  frequently  prefented 
themfelves  to  our  view  in  groups,  not  lefs  remarkable 
for  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  their  confequences 
than  for  the  fimplicity,  and  frequently  the  feeming  in- 
fignificancy,  nay  frivolity,  of  the  means  employed. 
Our  fancy  has  therefore  been  fometimes  warmed  with 
the  view  of  a  fomething  ;  an 

Ens  agitans  molem.,  et  magno  fe  corpore  mifcens. 
This  has  fometimes  made  us  exprefs  ourfelvcs  in  a  way 
that  is  fufceptible  of  mifinterpretation,  and  may  even 
lead  into  a  miftake  of  our  meaning. 

We  therefore  find  ourfelvcs  obliged  to  declare,  that 
by  the  term  Nature,  which  we  have  fo  frequently 
ufed  con  atfiorey  we  do  not  mean  that  indefcribable 
idol  which  the  felf-conceit  and  vanity  of  our  neighbours 
in  France  have  fet  up  of  late,  and  oftentatioufly  Hand 
on  tiptoe  to  worfhip.  This  ens  rationis,  this  creature 
of  the  imagination,  has  long  been  the  objeft  of  cool 
contemplation  in  the  clofet  of  the  philofopher,  and  has 
fliared  his  attention  with  many  other  play -things  of  his 
ever-working  fancy.    But  flie  has  now  become  the  ob- 
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je6:  of  a  fincere  and  fond  Idolatry,  being  held  forth  by  P^a 
her  zealous  high-priefts  to  the  refined  vanity  of  man  as'"^*''^' 
a  fort  of  mirror,  in  which  he  may  behold  his  own  che-  ^ 
rifhed  features,  and  admire  a  beauty  of  his  own  com- 
pofition,  painted  with  the  moft  delicate  glow  of  huma- 
nity, and  decked  out  with  every  ornament  with  which 
the  courtly  fancies  of  a  Voltaire,  a  Diderot,  a  Mira- 
beau,  could  contrive,  to  fmooth  over  or  to  hide  all 
trages  ©f  created  imperfeftion.  We  leave  this  idol  td 
the  worfhip  of  her  intoxicated  and  unfortunate  votaries. 
The  folemn  farce  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris 
was  an  adoration  every  way  worthy  of  the  Divinity  ; 
and  our  horror  in  reading  the  defcription  of  the  cere- 
monial was  not  without  fome  allay  of  pleafure,  v/hen 
we  faw  among  her  moft  aft ive  priefts  an  artift,  whom 
we  had  feen  a 'few  years  before  the  maclinifte  de  V opera 
at  St  Peteifburgh,  and  grand-mafter  of  the  lodge  des 
Moujfes.  We  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  pun,  when  we 
fay  that  the  ancient  fabric  which  was  that  day  profaned 
by  the  abomination  of  defolation^  was  then  in  reality  the 
temple  de  Notre  Dame.  Mr  Brigonzi  was,  by  his  pro- 
fefTion,  a  fit  fuccefTor  in  the  prieflhood  to  thofe  fages  de 
la  France  (fuch  was  the  appellation  that  they  gave  each 
other),  whom  we  have  juft  now  named ;  and  his  Tours 
de  Theatre,  for  which  we  have  frequently  admired  his 
talents,  were  a  very  proper  accompaniment  to  the  fi- 
nefTe  and  rufe  of  thefe  foi-di/ant  philofophers,  who, 
under  the  maflc  of  the  moft  refined  humanity,  habitual- 
ly praftifed  arts  of  diflionefty  which  would  have  ruin- 
ed the  charafter  of  the  meaneft  pedlar.  No  one  will 
think  that  we  exprefs  ourfelvcs  too  ftrongly  who  refiefts 
on  the  many  infamous  tricks  played  by  Voltaire  to  his 
bookfellers.  No  one  will  think  the  charge  too  harfh, 
when  he  learns  that  Diderot,  after  having  pretended  to 
the  poflelTion  of  an  immenfe  library,  and  fold  it  to  the 
emprefs  of  Rufha  for  an  enormous  fum,  had  to  ranfack 
the  warehoufes  of  the  bookfellers  of  Paris  and  through- 
out all  Germany,  in  order  to  fill  his  fhelves.  As  for 
Mirabeau,  he  furpalTes  eulogy. 

Moft  alTiduous  were  thofe  apoftles  in  fpreading  this 
fanaticifm,  of  which  they  enioyed  the  courtly  pro- 
fits :  and  we  imagine  that  the  employment  was  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  lucrative  ;  for  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  that  Le  Kain  had  more  enjoyment,  when  fafci- 
nating  his  Parifian  audience  in  the  charafter  of  Vol- 
taire's  Mahomet,  than  its  author  felt  in  the  fide-box, 
when  grinning  to  himfelf,  and  confcious  what  a  fordid 
and  envious  wretch  he  was,  he  found  himfelf  crowned 
by  the  firfl  aftrefs,  and  worfhipped  by  the  audience  as 
the  apoftle  of  philanthropy  and  univerfal  benevolence. 

Such  was  the  worfliip,  fuch  were  the  priefts,  of  this 
Gallic  idol;  and,  like  their  predeccffors  the  Druids,  they 
have  made  human  facrifices  a  cuftomary  oblation  at  the 
fhrine.  We  wonder  at  thefe  things,  and  are  furprifed 
that  any  thing  which  can  even  be  nicknamed  philofo. 
phy  can  produce  fuch  efFefts.  But  the  taflc  of  this 
apoftlefhip  was  as  eafy  as  it  was  agreeable.  It  was  not 
the  work  of  a  day  ;  it  was  the  completion  of  a  ftudied 
corruption  of  principles,  which  is  now  above  a  century 
old.  We  may  fay  that  it  began  under  the  clever  but 
infamous  Dubois;  who- from  being  the  valet  de  chambre 
of  an  infirm  bifhop,  became  cardinal,  and  fovereign  of 
the  Gallic  church,  and  almoft  of  the  ftate.  When  ob- 
jefted  to  by  the  bigotted  Louis  XIV.  (on  a  prefenta- 
tion  for  prefierment)  as  a  Janfenift,  "  Oh  qui  non,'* 
faid  the  duke  of  Orleans,  "  Oh^  Sirey  qui  non,  il  n'ejl 
6  qu'atJjffe.'' 
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ical  qu*aihee.**  He  was  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  bring  Into 
the  court  every  man  of  eminent  talents  in  gay  literature, 
and  of  licentious  principles  in  religion  and  morals,  whom 
he  employed  in  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  young  cour- 
tiers, and  giving  them  favourable  impreffions  of  the  in- 
dulgence which  they  might  exped  from  him  when  he 
fhodd  have  the  fole  direftion  of  affairs.  This  fyllem 
was  moft  affiduoufly  purfued  during  that  moft  licentious 
and  diffolute  adminiilration  of  the  regent  Orleans,  who 
was  himfelf  a  fpecimen  of  elegant  fenfuahty  not  to  be 
icatched  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Long  before  the 
prefent  day,  all  thinking  men  in  France  faw  the  mum- 
mery of  the  church,  and  groaned  under  its  oppreffion  ; 
and  having  no  other  notions  of  religion  but  what  they 
were  accultomed  to  from  their  cradle,  no  wonder  that 
they  difcarded  the  principle  along  with  thofe  detellable 
acceffories.  The  nation,  therefore,  being  greedy  of 
flattery,  buoyed  up  by  a  felf-conceit,  in  which  even  the 
ancient  Greeks  have  not  furpalfed  them,  and  having 
been  tiius  iludioufly  corrupted,  and  long  immerfed  in  a 
luxurious  and  refined  fenfuality,  of  which  we  in  this 
nation  have  not  yet  acquired  an  adequate  idea,  was  fuUy 
prepared  for  feeling  all  the  effeds  of  this  fanaticifm  of 
Naturalism. 

But  this  idolatry  we  abhor.  It  fhocks  our  reafon  ; 
and,  although  it  may  at  firft  feem  to  flatter  our  thought- 
lefs  vanity,  it  really  debafes  our  nature,  by  taking  from 
us  our  intelleftual  kindred  to  the  mind  of  perfed  wif- 
dom.  Who  would  not  feel  pleafure  in  being  the  rela- 
tion of  a  Bacon,  of  a  Newton,  or  would  thank  the 
man  who  detefted  the  falfe  pedigree  ?  It  puts  an  end 
to  our  fond  hopes,  that  the  day  will  come  when  we 
fhall  furpafs  in  underftanding,  in  worth,  and  in  fehcity, 
the  wifeft,  the  bell,  and  the  moll  fortunate  of  our 
fpecies. 

We  cannot  but  lament  the  appearances,  however 
faint,  of  this  fanaticifm  among  ourfelves.  We  cannot 
but  obfcrve,  that  feme  of  the  hired  direftors  of  public 
©pinion  in  matters  of  tafte  and  fcience  have  of  late  Ihow- 
cd  a  wonderful  tendernefs  for  the  bold  and  licentious 
opinions  in  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  which  are 
daily  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  prelTes  of  Paris. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  incited  to  this  condudt  by  the 
fuccefs  of  their  brother  journalifts  in  that  profligate 
metropolis ;  and  may  hope  to  be  one  day,  like  them, 
the  directors  of  the  public  councils  and  the  fovereigns 
of  the  nation.  We  trufl;,  however,  that  the  better  part  of 
the  reflefting  natives  of  Britain  will  not  allow  themfclves 
to  be  fneered  out  of  their  higheft.  boail  and  their  fweeteft 
comforts ;  namely,  that  they  are  not  the  chance  frag- 
ments of  a  fatal  chaps,  but  the  beautiful  produdlion* 
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of  a  wonderful  Artift,  and  the  darling  objefts  of  his  care :  PraAical 
and  we  alTure  ourfelves  that  ten  thoufands  of  our  coun- 
trymen  are  ready  to  rally  under  the  banners  of  true  re- 
ligion and  found  philofophy,  and  to  follow  the  fteps  of 
a  Clarke,  a  Butler,  a  Newton,  and  a  Boyle,  who  fo 
eminently  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Na- 
ture's God. 

By  NATURE,  then,  we  mean  that  admirable  fyllem  of 
general  laws,  by  which  the  adored  Author  and  Governor 
of  the  univerfe  has  thought  fit  to  conneft  the  vaiious 
parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly  frame  of  things,  and 
to  regulate  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  we  have  already  obferved  in 
the  article  Philosophy,  we  confider  thefe  general 
laws  as  the  moft  magnificent  difplays  of  Infinite  Wif- 
dom,  and  the  contemplation  of  them  as  the  moft  cheer- 
ing employment  of  our  underftandings. 

Igneus  ejl  Wis  vigor  et  cctlejih  origo 
Semintbus. 

At  the  fame  time  we  defpife  the  cold-hearted  phllofo- 
pher  who  Hops  fliort  here,  ainl  is  fatisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  pleafed)  that  he  has  completely  accounted  for 
every  thing  by  the  laws  of  unchanging  nature  ;  and  wc 
fufped  that  this  philofopher  would  analyfe  with  the 
fame  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irrefiftible  ^"^n*^ 
the  tender  attachment  of  her  whofe  breaft  he  fucked, 
and  who  by  many  anxious  and  fleeplefs  nights  prelerved, 
alive  the  puling  infant.  But  let  us  rather  llften  to  the 
words  of  him  who  was  the  moft  fagacious  obferver  and 
the  moil  faithful  interpreter  of  nature's  laws,  our  illullri- 
ous  countryman  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.    He  fays, 

"Elegantiffima  haecce  rerumcompages  non  nil!  confilio 
et  dominio  entis  fapientiffimi  et  potentlflimi  oriri  potuit. 
Omnia,  fimih  conllrutla  confilio,  fuberunt  unius  domi- 
nio. Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  anima  mundl,  fed  ut  uni- 
verforum  dominus.  Propter  dominium  fuum  domlnu* 
deus,  ^avTOKparcip  nuHcupatur.  Deus  ad  fervientcs  ref- 
plclt,  et  deltas  eft  dominatio  del,  non  in  corpus  propri- 
um,  uti  fentiunt  quibus  deus  eft  natura  feu  anima  mun- 
di,  fed  in  fervos.  Deus  fummus  eft  ens  eternum,  infini- 
tum, abfolute  perfedtum.  Ens  utcunque  perfedlum^ 
at  fine  dominio,  non  eft  dominus  deus. 

"  Hunc  cognofcimus,  folummodo  per  proprietate* 
ejus  et  attributa.  Attribuuntur  ut  ex  phenomenis 
dignofcuntur.  Phenomena  funt  fapientiffimje  et  optl- 
mae  rerum  ftruiluras,  atque  caufae  finales. — Hunc  adml- 
ramur  ob  perfecliones  ;  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  dbt 
dominimu"  (b). 


(b)  Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  the  following  lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  profefledly 
©f  the  motions  of  rivers  :  Gaglielmini  De  Flwv'tis  et  CaJhUis  Aquarum  —Danuhius  Illvjlratns  ;  Grandi  lie 
Cajiellis  ;  ZendrinI  De  Motu  Aquarum  ;  Frilius  de  Fluvi  'is  ;  Lecchi  Idrojlalka  i  Idraulua  ;  Michelotti  Spereinxe  I- 
draulkhe ;  Belidor's  Arch'iteSure  Hydraulique ;  BolTut  Hydrodynnmlque  ;  Buat  Hydraulique  ;  Silberfchlag  Theor'ie 
des  Fleuves ;  Lettres  de  M.  L'Epinaffe  au  P.  Frifi  touchant  fa  Theor  'ie  des  Fleuves ;  Tableau  des  princlpales 
Rivieres  du  Monde,  par  Genette  ;  Stevins  fur  les  Eclufes  ;  Tr.Atc'  des  Ec/ufes,  par  Boulard,  qui  a  remporte  le  Prix 
de  V  Acad,  de  Lyons  ;  Bleifwyck  Differtatio  de  Aggeribus  ;  Boft"ut  et  Viallet  fur  la  Confh  uStlon  des  Digues  ;  Stevin 
Hydrojiaticn  ;  Tielman  van  der  Horft  Thsatrum  Machinarurn  Univerfale  :  De  la  Lande  fur  les  Canaux  de  Naviga- 
tion; Racolta  di  Autori  thi  Trattano  del  Moto  dell'  Acque,  3  torn.  4to,  Firenz.a  1723, — This  moft  vahiablc  collec- 
tion contains  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  Albizi,  Galileo,  CatteUi,  MIchehni,  Burelli,  Montanari,  Viviani, 
Caflini,  Guglielmini,  Grandi,  Manfiedi,  Picard,  and  Narduci ;  and  an  account  of  the  numberlefs  works  whicis 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  embankment  of  the  Po. 
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RivER-P/ater.  This  is  generall)'-  much  fofter 
better  accommodated  to  economical  piirpofes  than 
fprhig-water.  For  thoucrh  rivers  proceed  originally 
from  fprings,  yet,  by  their  rapid  motion,  and  by  being 
expofed  during  a  long  courfe  to  the  influence  of  the  fun 
and  air,  the  earthy  and  metallic  falts  which  they  contain 
are  decompofed,  the  acid  flies  oif,  and  the  ten-eftrial 
parts  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  Rivers  are  alfo  ren- 
dered fofter  by  the  vafl:  quantity  of  rain-water,  which, 
p«fling  along  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  into 
their  channels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities  ;  and,  when  they  flow 
n-ear  large  and  populous  towns,  they  become  impregna- 
ted with  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fubllances,  in  which 
Hate  the  water  is  cettainly  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life; 
yet,  by  remaining  for  fome  time  at  reft,  all  the  feculen- 
cies  fubfide,  and  the  water  becomes  fufficlently  pure  and 
potable. 

RIVERS  (Earl).    See  Wodevile. 

RIVINIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tet>andria  clafs  of  plants.— The 
perianth  is  four-leaved,  coloured,  and  permanent,  the 
leaflet  oblong-egged  and  obtufe ;  there  is  no  corolla,  un- 
lefs  the  calyx  be  coiifidered  as  fuch.  There  are  four  or 
eight  filaments,  fliorter  than  the  calyx,  approaching  by 
pairs,  permanent ;  the  anthers  are  fmall.  The  germ  Is 
large  and  roundifh ;  the  fi;yle  very  (hort ;  the  ftigma 
fimple  and  obtufe.  The  berry  is  globular,  fitting  on 
the  green  reflefted  calyx,  one-celled  with  an  incurved 
point.  There  is  one  feed,  lensform  and  rugged.  This 
plant  is  called  Solnnoides  by  Tournefort,  and  Piercea  by 
Miller.  It  grows  natufally  In  moft;  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  will 
ftain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  many 
experiments  made  with  it  to  colour  flowers  have  fuc- 
cecded  extremely  well  in  the  following  manner :  the 
juice  of  the  berries  was  prefied  out,  and  mixed  with 
common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial,  fliaking  it  well 
together  for  fome  time,  till  the  water  was  thoroughly 
tinged ;  then  the  flowers,  which  were  white  and  juft 
fully  blown,  were  cut  oflF,  and  their  ftalks  placed  into 
the  phial ;  and  in  one  night  the  flowers  have  been  finely 
variegated  with  red ;  the  flowers  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made  were  the  tuberofe,  and  the  double 
white  narciffus. 

RIVULET,  a  diminutive  of  river.    See  River. 

ROACH,  in  Ichthyology.    See  Cyprinus. 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  pafi!age,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  and  another. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  took  the 
moft  pains  In  forming  roads ;  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
pences  they  were  at  in  rendering  them  fpacious,  firm, 
ftraight,  and  fmooth,  are  incredible.  They  ufually 
ftrengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flints,  pebbles,  or  fands,  and  fometimes  with  a  lining 
of  mafonry,  rubblfli,  bricks,  &c.  bound  together  with 
mortar.  In  fome  places  In  the  Lionois,  F.  Meneftrler 
obferves,  that  he  has  found  huge  clufters  of  flints  ce- 
mented with  lime,  reaching  lo  or  12  ft^et  deep,  and 
making  a  mafs  as  hard  and  compaft  as  marble ;  and 
which,  after  rtfifling  the  injuries  of  time  for  1600 
years,  is  ftill  fcarce  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of  ham- 
mers, mattocks,  &c.  and  yet  the  flints  it  confifts  of  are 
i^ot  bigger  than  eggs.  The  moft  noble  of  the  Roman 
/oads  was  the  Vja  Appla,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
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and  vaft  length,  that  Procopius  reckons  It  fi%'e  days  journey 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  Leipfius  computes  It  at  350  miles: 
it  is  12  feet  broad,  and  made  of  fquare  free-ftone  ge- 
nerally a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide ;  and  though  this 
has  lafted  for  above  1 800  years,  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  for  feveral  miles  together  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft 
made. 

The  ancient  roads  are  diftlngulfhed  into  military 
roads,  double  roads,  fubterraneons  roads,  &c.  The 
military  roads  were  grand  roads,  formed  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  marching  their  armies  into  the  provinces  of 
the  empire ;  the  principal  of  thefe  Roman  roads  in 
England  are  WatKng-ftreet,  Tkenild-ftreet,  Fofs-way, 
and  Ermlnage-ftreet.  Double  roads  among  the  Ro- 
mans, were  roads  for  carriages,  with  two  pavements, 
the  one  for  thofe  going  one  way,  and  the  other  fqr 
thofe  returning  the  other :  thefe  were  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  caufeway  raifed  in  the  middle,  paved 
with  bricks,  for  the  cotivenlency  of  foot  paflengers  ; 
with  borders  and  mounting  ftones  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
and  mihtary  columns  to  mark  the  diftance.  Subter- 
raneous roads  are  thofe  dug  through  a  rock,  and  left 
vaulted  ;  as  that  of  Puzzuoll  near  Naples,  which  Is  near 
half  a  league  long,  and  is  15  feet  broad  and  as  many 
high. 

The  firft  law  enafted  refpefting  highways  and  roads 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1285  ;  when  the  lords  of 
the  foil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  thofe  nvays  where  bufli- 
es,  woods,  or  ditches  be,  In  order  to  prevent  robberies. 
The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year 
1346  ;  when  a  commiflion  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
lay  a  toll  on  all  forts  of  carriages  pafling  from  the  hof- 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fields  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Temple,  and  alfo  through  another  highway  called  Port' 
pool  (now  Gray's  Inn  Lane)  joined  to  the  before-named 
highway  ;  which  roads  were  become  almoft  impaflable. 
Little  further  relating  to  this  fubjedl  occurs,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  pariflies  were  entruft- 
ed  with  the  care  of  the  roads,  and  furveyors  were  annu- 
ally elefted  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  increafe  of 
luxury  and  commerce  introduced  fuch  a  number  of 
heavy  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and 
lighter  ones  for  the  convenience  and  eafe  of  traveUing, 
that  parifli  aid  was  found  infiifficlent  to  keep  the  beft 
frequented  roads  in  repair.  This  introduced  toll-gates 
or  turnpikes ;  that  fomething  might  be  paid  towards 
their  fupport  by  every  individual  who  enjoyed  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  improvements,  by  pafling  over  the  reads. 

Speaking  of  roads,  the  Abbe  Raynal  juftly  remarks. 
"  Let  us  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  and 
wherever  we  fliall  find  no  facIHty  of  trading  from  a  city 
to  a  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pro- 
nounce the  people  to  be  barbarians ;  and  we  fliall  only 
be  deceived  refpeftlng  the  degree  of  barbarifm." 

Road,  in  navigation,  a  bay,  or  place  of  anchor- 
age, at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore,  whither  fliips 
or  veflels  occafionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence, 
orders,  or  neceflary  fupplles ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fair 
wind,  &c.  The  excellence  of  a  road  confifts  chiefly 
in  its  being  protected  from  the  reigning  winds  and 
the  fwell  of  the  fea ;  in  having  a  good  anchoring- 
ground,  and  being  at  a  competent  diftance  from  the 
fliore.  Thofe  which  are  not  fufficlently  inclofed  are 
termed  open  roads. 

ROAN,  in  the  manege,  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a 
5  bay, 
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bay,  forrel,  or  black  colotlr,  with  grey  or  white  fpots 
interfperfed  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured 
coat  IS  accompanied  with  a  black  head  and  black  extre- 
mities, he  18  called  a  roan  horfe  -with  a  black-a-moor' s 
head:  zni.  it  the  fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a 
deep  forrel,  he  is  called  rlaret-roan. 

ROANOAK,  an  ifland  of  North  AmeHca,  near 
the  coaft  of  North  Carolina.    Here  the  Englifh  firtl 
attempted  to  fettle  in  i  J85,  but  were  obKcred  to  leave 
It  for  want  of  provifions.    E.  Lontr.  yf^o  N  Lat 
35.40. 

_  RoANOAR,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rifes 
jn  Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina,  and  at  length  falls 
into  the  fea,  where  it  forms  a  long  narrow  bay  called 
Albemarle  found. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgic  operations,  fignlfies 
the  diffipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  heat. 
See  Metallurgy, />a^;K. 

_  ROB,  in  pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
jnfpiflated  till  It  is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rapina  of  the  civilians^  is  the  fe- 
Ipnlous  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear.     i.  Inhere  muft  be  a  taking,  otherwife  it 
is  no  robbery.    A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed 
held  to  be  felony  fo  late  as  Henry  IVth's  time  ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  mifdemeanour, 
and  punifliablb  with  fine  and  imprifonment  ;   till  the 
flatute  7  Geo,  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  It  a  felony 
(tranfportable  for  feven  years)  unlawfully  and  malici- 
cufly  to  aflault  another,  with  any  offenfive  weapon  or 
inftrUment ;— or  by  menaces,  or  by  other  forcible  or 
violent  manner,  to  demand  any  money  or  o-oods  ;  — with 
a  felonious  intent  to  rob.    If  the  thief,"  having  onct; 
taken  a  purfe,  returns  it,  ftlll  it  is  a  robbery  :  and  fo 
it  is  whether  the  taking  be  ftrlftly  from  the  perfon  of 
another,  or  in  his  prefence  only;  as  where  a  robber 
by  menaces  and  violence  puts  a  man  in  fear,  and  drives 
away  his  Iheep  or  his  cattle  before  his  fiice.     2.  It  Is 
immaterial  of  what  value  the  thing  taken  Is  :  a  penny, 
as  well  as  a  pound  thus  forcibly  extorted,   makes  a 
robbery.     3.  Laftly,  the  taking  muft  be  by  force,  or 
a  previous  putting  in  fear ;  which  makes  the  violation 
of  the  perfon  more  atrocleus  than  privately  tlealing. 
For,^  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,      qui  vi 
rapuit,  fur  improbior  ejfe  vldetur."     Thh  previous  vio- 
lence,  or  putting  In  fear,  is  the  criterion  that  diitingulfh- 
cs  robbery  from  other  larcenies.    For  If  one  privately 
fteals  fixpence  from  the  perfon  of  another,  and  after- 
wards  keeps  it  by  putting  him  In  fear,  this  is  no  rob- 
bery,^ for  the  fear  i,s  fubfcquent  :  neither  is  it  capital 
as  privately  fteaiing,  being  under  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence.  ^  Not  that  it  is  indeed  necetfary,  though  ufual, 
to  lay  in  the  Indiftment  that  the  robbery  was  commit- 
ted by  futiing  m  f,0r  :  it  la  fufficient,  if  laid  to  be  done 
■  hyviv/encr.^   And  when  It  is  laid  to  be  done  by  putting 
-in  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree  of  terror 
''•or  affright  in  the  party  robbed  •  It  Is  enough  that  fo 
much  force  or  threatening,  by  word  or  gefture,  be  ufed 
■iis  might  create  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or'induce  a 
inan  to  part  with  his  property  v/Ithout  or  agalnil  his 
Kzonf.nt.    Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  Gripped  of  his  property  while 
fenfeleis,  though  ftriftly  he  cannot  be  fald  to  be  fiut  in 
/rar.'vet  this  is  undoubtediv  a  robbery.    Or,  if  a  o'-r- 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I.  ' 
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fon  with  a  fword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  hira  Robert. 

through  miftruft  and  apprehenfion  of  violence,  this  is  a  ^T"^ 

felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  fale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  fliall 
this  fubterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
the  forcing  a  higler,  or  other  chapman,  to  fell  his  w^res, 
and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  fo 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. 

This'fpecies  of  larceny  Is  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  othef 
fubfequent  Ibtutes ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only 
when  committed  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  in  or  near  the 
king's  highway.  A  robbery  therefore  in  a  diftaat 
field,  or  footpath,  was  not  punlthed  with  death  ;  but 
was  open  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the  ftatute  3 
&  4  W._  and  M.  c.  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  from 
both  principals  and  accefforles  before  the  faa,  in  rob- 
hcry,  wherefoever  committed.  See  Lav/,  N'^  clxxxvi 
3°- 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  king  of  Scotland,  in  130S;  i 
renowned  general,  and  the  dehverer  of  his  countr)-  froift 
a  ftate  of  vaffalage  to  the  Englifh.    See  Scotland. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  fumamed  the  Wife  and 
the  Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death 
of  Hugh  Capet  his  father.  He  was  crowned  at  Orleans, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  afterwards  at  Rhelms,  af- 
ter the  Imprifonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar- 
ned  Bertha  his  coufin,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  the  marriage  was  declared  null  by  Gre- 
gory V.  ;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  cardi- 
nal Peter  Damien,  was  excommunicated.    This  ana- 
thema made  fuch  a  noife  in  France,  that  all  the  kind's 
courtefans,  and  even  his  very  domeflics,  went  avi^y 
from  him.  Only  two  continued  with  him  ;  who  were  fo 
deeply  impreffed  with  a  ft  nfe  of  horror  at  whatever  thi' 
kmg  touched,  that  they  purified  it  with  lire  :  this  fcruple 
they  earned  (o  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  ferved  whh  his  meat,  and  the  vefTels  out  of  which 
he  drank.    The  fame  cardinal  reports,  that  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  this  pretended  Inceft,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  montler,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck 
He  adds,  that  Ro'bert  was  fo  ttruck  with  altonlfhment 
at  this  fpecies  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.    He  contrafted  a  fecond  marriage  with  Con- 
ftance,  daughter  of  William  count  of  Aries  and  Pro^ 
vence  ;  but  the  arrogant  difpofition  of  this  princefs 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  and  thrown 
It  into  confufion,  had  not  the  wifdom  of  the  kin>r  pre 
vented  her  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
itate.    He  carefully  concealed  from  her  whatever  afts 
of  liberality  he  fkowed  to  any  of  his  domeflics.  «  Take 
care  (faid  he  to  them)  that  the  queen  don't  perceive 
It."— Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Hu^h  Ca~ 
pet,  dying  In  1002,  without  lawful  iffue,  left  hls^duke- 
dom  to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.     Robert  m. 
veiled  his  fecond  fon  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who 
afterwards  coi^mug  to  the  crown,  refigned  it  in  favou-- 
of  Robert  lus  cadet.    This  duke  Robert  was  chief  o^ 
the  hrft  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Bur^rundr  who 
flourifhed  till  1 361.  This  dukedom  was  then  re'unlted 
to  the  crown  by  king  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourth 
Ion  Phihp  the  Bold,  chief  of  the  fecond  houfe  of  Bur- 
gundy,  wh  ch  was  terminated  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
the  Ralh,  who  was  fiain  i,i  .477.    King  Robert  xvas 
io  much  cfteemed  for  his  wifdom  and  m-udenc-,  that 
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Robert,  be  was  offered  the  empire  and  kmgdom  of  Ttnly,  vvlnch 
 ^         however,  he  declined  to  acqept.  Ha^h,  called  the  Gr../, 

•  whom  he  had  had  by  Conftance,  being  dead,  Ik  caiUed 
'      his  fecond  fon  Henry  1.  to  be  crowned  at  Rheuns.  He 

died  at  Melun,  July  20.  i o  V ,  at  the  age  of  60.  Ko- 
bert  was,  according  to  the  knowledge  ot  the  times,  a 
wife  prince.    Helgand,  fuar  of  Fleury,  relates,  in  Ins 
llffe  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  fubjefts  from  iai  - 
ino-  into  the  crime  of  perjiny,  and  incur;-Hig  the  penal- 
■  tie's  which  followed  thereon,  he  made  them  fwear  upon 
a  flirine  from  which  the  relics  had  been  prcyioufly  re- 
moved, as  if  intention  did  not  conltitute  perjury  !  and 
lon^  after  fimilar  reafoning  was  adopted.     Robert  built 
a  crPeat  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  rcftitution 
to''' the  clero-y  of  the  tithes  and  wealth  which  the  lay- 
iordshad  made  themfelves  mailers  of.    J^^^  ^^ff 
.        tions  were  fuch,  that  the  laity  poffeffed  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  treafurcs  by  hereditary  titles;  they  divided  them 
.monff  their  children  ;  they  even  gave  beneliccs  as  a 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  them  to  their  fons 
as  lawful  inheritance.    Although  Robert  was  pious, 
and  although  he  refpcded  the  clergy,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  oppofcd  the  bifliops  with  a  firmne.s  and 
rtfolution  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  had  no  ex- 
amples.   Lutheilc  archbifhop  of  Sens  had  introduced 
Int^  his  diocefe  the  cuftom  of  proving  by  the  tnichanlt 
perfons  accufed  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  W 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  ilrong  terms  :  "  I  fwear 
(fays  he)-by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  that  if  you  do 
Ltput  aftopto  the  grofs  abufe  complained  of,  you 
faall  be-d^prived  of  your  priefthood."    I'he  prelate  was 
ISJced  to^'omply.    He  punifl.ed   in  ,0.2   the  Maa. 
c4-.eei.s,  canons  of  Cleans,  by  burning  them  at  the 
Hake     There  are,  however,  recorded  of  him  fome  Icis 
fevere  aftions,  which  it  is  right  to  mention.    A  dan- 
rrerous  confpiracy  againft  his  perfon  and  government 
havina  :been  difcovered,*  and  the  authors  taken  into 
cuRody,  he  feized  the  moment  when  thx;ir  judges  had 
,nct  to  fentcnce  them  to  death,  to  caufe  an  elegant 
repall  to  be  ferved   up  to  them.      Next  day  they 
v.i-e  admitted  to  the  eucharill.    Then  Robert  told 
t!,em  th^t  he  <rave  them  their  pardon,  "  becaule  none 
<,f  thofe  can  die  whom  Jefus  Chriil  came  to  receive  at 

•  l  is  table"  One  day  when  he  was  at  prayers  in  the 
cha.)el,  he  perceived  a  thief,  who  had  cut  oft  the  half  of 
ih-'frin-e  of  his  mantle,  proceeding  to  take  the  re- 
mainder^; "  Friend  (fays  he  with  a  pleafant  counte- 
nance), be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
the  reil  will  very  well  ferve  fome  other  "  Robert  cul- 
livPted,  and  was  a  patronizer  of  thelciences.  There 
•u-e  feveral  hymns  wrote  by  him,  which  ftiU  continue  to 
be  fung  in  the  church.  His  reign  was  happy  and  tran- 
cniil  According  to  fome  authors,  he  inft.tuted  the 
order  of  the  Sta;,  commonly  attributed  to  king  John. 

Rob '■■RT  of  France,  fecond  fon  of  Louis  VHl.  and 
brother^to  St  Louis,  who  ereded  in  his  favour  Artois 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  the  year  .  237.  was  during 
this  time  that  the  unlucky  difference  between  pope  Gre- 
<rorv  IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  took  place. 
Griory  offered  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Robert  ; 
but  the  French  nobleffe,  having  met  to  deliberate^  on 
this  propofal,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ougM  to  rejeft 
.•t  He  gave  the  pope  for  anfwer :  "  ihat  Count 
Robert  efleemed  himfelf  fufRciently  honoured  by  being 
^be  brother  of  a  king,  who  furpaffed  in  dignity,  in 


flrength,  in  wealth,  and  in  blith,  all  other  mone, 
the  "world."  Robert  accompanied  St  Louis  ; 
Egypt,  and  fought  with  more  bravery  than  prudence 
at'thc  battle  of  Madburc,  on  the  fjth  of  February  12  ^o. 
In  his  purfuit  of  the  cowards  through  a  certain  (mall 
village,  he  was  kiUed  by  ilones,  flicks,  and  other  things 
which  they  threw  at  him  from  the  windows.  _He  was 
an  intrepid  prince,  but  too  pafTionate,  dogmatical,  and 
quarrelfome. 

R.OBERT  IL  Count  of  Arlois^  fon  of  the  preceding-, 
furnamed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  expedi- 
tion into  Africa  in  1270.  He  drove  the  rebels  from 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  ailill- 
ance  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Nai)les,  of  which  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  II.  He 
defeated  the  Arragonians  in  Sicily  in  128Q,  the^Eng- 
lifh  near  Bavonne  in  1296,  and  the  Flemif.  at  Fumes 
in  1298.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  force  thefe  laft,  when  encamped  near  Courtray,  he  re- 
ceived no  lefs  than  30  wounds  ;  and  in  that  expedition 
loft  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  but 
paffionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothing  but  pu- 
giliftic  encounters.  Mahaud  his  .daughter  mlierited 
the  dukedom  of  Artois,  and  gave  herfelfin  marriage  to 
Otho  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  fhe  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Jane  wife  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  Blanche  wife 
of  Charles  the  Fair.  lu  the  mean  time  Phdip,  fon  oi 
Robert  IL  had  a  fon, 

RoBEP-T  III.  who  difputed  the  dukedom  of  Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  aunt ;  but  he  loft  his  fuit  by  two 
fentences  given  in  againft  him  in  1 302  and  1 3 1  8._  _  He 
wifhed  to  revive  the  procefs  in  1329,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  were 
found  to  be  falfe.  Robert  was  condemned  the  third 
time,  and  banlihal  the  kingdom  in  1331.  Flaving 
found  an  afylum  with  Edward  III.  king  of  England, 
he  undertook  to  declare  him  king  of  France  ;  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  thole  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
dlftrcffed  that  kingdom.  Robert  was  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Vannes  in  v  and  died  of  his  wound  in  Eng- 
land. John,  fon  to  Robert,  and  count  of  Eu,  was. 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in.  1356,  and 
terminated  his  career  in  1387.  His  fon  Phihp  II, 
high  conftable  of  France,  carried  on  war  m  Africa  and,. 
Hungary,  and  died  in  1397,  being  a  prifoner  of  the 
Turks.  He  had  a  fon  named  Charles,  who  died  m  1472, 
leaving  no  iffue. 

Robert  of  An]ou,  furnamed  the  V7Ife,  third  fon  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  fuccepded  his  father  in. the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1309,  by  the  protedion  of  tlie  popes,  and 
the  will  of  the^people,  to  the  exclufion  of  Charobert 
fon  of  his  eldeft  brother.    He  aided  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs aaalnft  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and,  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  was  nominated  in  1313  vicar  of 
the  empire  in  Italy,  in  temporal  matters,  unlefs  a  new 
emperor  was  elefted.    This  title  was  given  him  by 
Clement  V.  in  virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended^to 
have  to  crovern  the  empire  during  an  interregnum.  Ro- 
bert reigned  with  glory  33  years,  eight  months,  and 
died  on^he  19th  of  January  I343>  aged  64.    "  Ihis 
prince  (fays  M.  De  Montlgni)  had  not  thofe  quahties 
which  conftitute  heroes,  but  he  had  thofe  which  make 
good  kines.    He  was  religious,  affable,  generous,  kind, 
wife,  prudent,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  juftice.  He 
was  called  the  Sohmm  of  his  age.    He  loved  the  poor, 
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•  cr'.uii'd  a  ticket  to  be  placed  upon  his  palace,  to 

"*  p  u-e  notice  when  he  meant  to  diftribnte  from  the 
throne.  He  had  no  other  paffion  but  a  very  great  love 
for  learning.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  would  rather 
renounce  his  crown  than  his  ftudy.  His  court  foon  be- 
came the  fanftuary  of  the  fciences,  which  he  encoura- 
ged equally  by  his  example  and  his  bounty.  This 
prince  was  verfed  in  theology,  jurifprudence,  philofo- 
phy,  mathematics,  and  medicine.  Bocace  fays,  "  that 
fince  the  days  of  Solomon  we  have  not  feen  fo  wife  a 
prince  upon  the  throne."  For  a  great  part  of  his  life 
he  had  no  tafte  for  poetry ;  he  even  defpifed  it,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  unworthy  of  a  man  of  learning.  A  con- 
verfiition  which  he  had  with  Petrarch,  however,  unde- 
ceived him  ;  he  retained  this  poet  at  his  court,  and  at- 
tempted hinsfelf  to  write  fome  poems,  which  are  ftiU 
extant.  ?Ie  was  forced  to  engage  a  little  in  war,  for 
which  he  pofTelTed  no  great  talents  :  alluding  to  which, 
may  be  feen  on  his  tomb  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  drinking 
6ut  of  the  fame  vefiel.  Philip  of  Valois  refrained  from 
giving  battle  in  1339,  by  the  repeated  advice  which 
this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  France, 
both  from  inchnation  and  intereft.  He  detefted  quar- 
rels among  Chrittian  princes,  and  had  ftudied  the  fci- 
ence  of  attrology,  not  fo  much  to  know  the  courfe  of 
the  ftars,  as  to  learn  by  this  chimerical  fcience  the  hid- 
den things  of  futurity.  He  believed  that  he  read  in 
the  grand  book  of  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune  which 
would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle  againft 
the  Englifh. 

Robert  the  Firjl,  called  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
Normandy,  fecond  fon  of  Richard  II.  fucceeded  in 
1 208  his  brother  Richard  III.  whom  it  is  reported 
he  poifoned.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  to  fupprefs 
frequent  rebellions  of  feveral  of  the  great  vaffals.  He 
re-eftaWiflied  in  his  eftates  Baudouin  IV.  count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  been  unjuftly  flript  of  his  pofTeffions 
by  his  own  fon.  He  forced  Canute  king  of  Den- 
mark, M'ho  was  alfo  king  of  England,  to  divide  his  pof- 
felTions  with  his  coufms  Alfred  and  Edward.  In  the 
year  1035,  he  undertook  barefooted  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  on  his  return  from  which  he  died,  being 
poifoned  atNicc  in  Bithynia,  leaving  as  his  fucceffor  Wil- 
liam his  natin-al  fon,  afterwards  king  of  England,  whom 
he  had  caufed  before  his  departure  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged in  an  alTembly  of  the  ftates  of  Normandy. 

Robert,  or  Rupert,  furnamed  the  Short  and  the 
Mild,  elcftor  Palatine,  fon  of  Robert  the  Niggardly, 
was  born  in  1352,  and  elefted  emperor  of  Germany  in 
14CO,  after  the  depofition  of  the  cruel  Wenceflas.  In 
order  to  gain  the  affeftion  of  the  Germans,  he  wifhed 
to  reftore  Milanes  to  the  empire,  which  Wenceflas  had 
taken  from  it ;  but  his  attempts  in  this  refpeft  were 
unfuccefsful.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-pope  Gre- 
gory XII.  entirely  alienated  the  affeftions  of  the  German 
princes.  To  fuch  a  degree  were  they  incenfed  againll 
him,  that  they  entered  mto  a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  i8th  of  May 
14 10,  being  then  58  years  old,  put  a  ilop  to  their  ma- 
chinations. Robert  began  to  fettle  the  fovereignty  of 
the  German  princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
within  the  territories  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  ; 

but  he  yielded  them  this  right  by  his  letters  patent.  

The  cki>f  fauh  imputed  to  tliis  prince  was  an  exccfs  of 


lenity.  But,  if  we  confuler  the  plots  wlilch  he  had  to  Roberf, 
deieS,  tlie  confpiracies  wlilch  he  had  to  fruftrate,  the  I-oliertfin, 
lecret  and  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  if  we  ' 
inquire  alfo  into  the  commotions  which  the  wicked  ad-  , 
minilb-ation  of  Wenceflas  had  excited,  the  irruptions 
and  devaftations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers, 
which  the  nobles  countenanced,  and  the  diftrefied  litu- 
ation  in  which  he  found  Germany,  we  muft  without 
hefitation  conclude,  that,  his  lenity  indicated  his  pru- 
dence, in  reftoring  by  flow  degrees  the  empire  to  its 
original  tranquillity.  Robert  had  his  virtues,  he  loved 
his  fubjefts,  and  governed  them  with  wifdom.  Pof- 
feffed  of  much  political  knowledge  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  wanted  nothing  but  talents  for  war  to  make 
him  an  accompHfhed  prince.  He  was  twice  married. 
The  name  and  rank  of  his  flrft  wife  is  unknown  ;  he 
had  by  her  a  fon,  who  died  before  him.  His  fecond 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederic  hurgrave  of 
Nuremberg,  by  whom  he  had  five  fons  and  three  daugli- 
ters.  The  three  daughters  were,  Margaret  married  to 
Charles  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  Agnes  to  Adolphus  duke  of 
Cleves  ;  Elizabeth  to  Frederic  duke  of  Auftria.  His 
fons  were,  Louis  the  firft  of  the  eleftoral  branch,  whicli 
became  extinfh  in  1559;  John  father  of  Chriftopher 
king  of  Denmark  ;  Frederic  who  died  without  iffue  ; 
Otho  count  of  Sintfaeim  ;  laflly,  Stephen,  from  whom 
defcended  the  eledor,  and  the  other  counts  palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  who  are  extant  at  this  day. 

Robert  (of  Bavaria),  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  duke  oi  Cumberland,  the  fon  of  Frederic,  eleAor 
palatine,  by  Elizcibeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  king  of 
England,  diftinguifhed  hirafelf  by  his  valour  as  a  ge- 
neral and  admiral;  firft  in  the  Dutch,  and.  then  in 
the  Englilh  fervice.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  the  caufe 
of  his  uncle  Charles  I.  againft  the  parliament  forces; 
but  under  Charles  II.  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
was  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1673.  This 
prince  was  a  lover  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  flcilful 
in  chemlftry.     He  died  in  1682. 

ROBERTSON  (Dr  William),  one  of  the  moft  ce- 
kbrated  hiftorians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  thofe  great 
chaiafters  whofe  private  life,  flowing  in  an  even  and 
unvaried  ftream,  can  aflbrd  no  important  information 
to  the  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to 
the  lateft  pofterity  with  tindiminifhed  pleafure.  He 
was  born  at  the  manfe  of  Borthwick  in  the  year  1721. 
His  father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  mini- 
fters  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church  in  Edinburgh,  which 
the  Doftor  came  afterwards  to  fupply.  In  v  743  he  was 
licenced  preacher,  and  placed  in  the  parifli  of  Glads- 
muir  in  1744  ;  whence,  in  1758,  he  was  tranflated  to 
Lady  Yefler's  parifli  in  Edinburgh.  In  1 761,  on  the 
death  of  Principal  Goldie,  he  was  eleded  principal  of 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
minifters  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church.  About  this 
period  he  received  the  degree  of  Dodor  of  Divinity,  and 
was  appointed  hiitoriographer  to  his  majefty  for  Scot- 
land,  and  one  of  his  majefly's  chaplains  for  that  king- 
dom. ° 

We  find  it  not  eafy  to  afcertain  at  what  period  were 
firft  unfolded  the  great  and  fingular  talents  which  de- 
ftined  Dr  Robertfon  to  be  one  of  the  firft  writers  that 
refcued  this  ifland  from  the  reproach  of  not  havina-  any 
good  hiftorians.  We  are,  however,  affured,  that  be- 
fore the  publication  of  any  of  his  literary  performances, 
Qjl  2  even 
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:rtfofi.  even  from  his  firft  appearance  In  public  life,  li 
had  beffun  to  attraft  the. notice  of  obferving 


his  abilities 

 be^un  to  attract  the. notice  of  obferving  men  ;  and 

to  his  more  intimate  friends  he  difcovered  marks  of  fuch 
high-minded  ambition,  as,  feconded  by  thofe  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to  the  firft  honours 
of  his  profdTion,  in  whatever  fphere  he  had  been  pla- 
ced, and  whatever  oppofitioH  he  might  have  had  to 
combat. 

The  firft  theatre  that  offered  fur  the  difplay  .of  his 
talents,  was  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court  that 
produce  to  view  men  who  would  otherwife  remain  in 
the  dcepeft  obfcurity.  There  the  humble  paftor,  whofe 
lot  has  been  call  in  the  rcmoteit  corner  of  the  High- 
^  land  wilds,  ftels  himfelf,  for  a  time,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  v<'ith  the  firil  citizen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  can 
there  difpute  with  him  the  prize  of  eloquence,  the  moft 
flattering  diftincftion  to  a  liberal  mind  ;  a  diftinftion 
which  is  naturally  fought  after  w^ith  the  greater  eager- 
nefs  in  that  allembly,  as  the  fimple  eftablHhment  ol  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  the  only  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  the  greateft  part  of  its  members  can 
ever  hope  to  attain. 

From  the  moment  Dr  Robertfon  firft  appeared  in 
this  affembly,  he  became  the  objeft  of  univerfal  atten- 
tion and  applaufe.  His  fpeeches  were  marked  with 
the  fame  manly  and  perfuaiive  eloquence  that  diftin- 
guifhcs  his  hillorical  compofitions  ;  and  it  was  obferved 
by  all,  that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory  contented 
themJelves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  delivering  a  ftudied 
harangue,  he  fliowed  equal  ablHty  to  ftart  objeftions, 
to  anfwer,  or  to  reply  ;  and  that  even  his  molt  unpre- 
meditated effufions  were  not  unadorned  with  thofe  har- 
monious and  feemingly  meafured  periods,  wdiich  have 
been  fo  much  admired  in  his  works  of  labour  and  re- 
flexion. He  foon  came  to  be  couiidered  as  the  ableft 
fupporter  of  the  caufe  he  chofe  to  cfpoufe,  and  vvas 
now  the  unrivalled  leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties 
which  have  long  divided  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

When  we  refleft  upon  this  circumftance,  and  confider 
how  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  fociety,  we 
fhall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robeitfon,  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  other  hiftorians.  The  man  who  has  fpent 
liis  life  in  the  difficult  taflc  of  conducing  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  popular  affembly,  in  regulating  the  paffions, 
the  intcrefts,  the  prejudices,  of  a  numerous  faftion,  has 
advantages  over  the  pedant,  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  abihty,  no  ftudy,  no  fecond-hand  Information, 
can  ever  compenfate. 

The  firft  work  which  extended  the  Doftor's  reputa- 
tion  beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  affembly,  was  a 
fermon  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  fociety  for 
propagating  Chriftian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub- 
llfhed  ;  the  fubjed  of  which  was,  '  The  ftate  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrift.'  ^  The  inge- 
nuity with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumftances 
are  there  colledled,  and  fiiown  to  tend  to  one  fingle 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  the  art  which  is  fo  much  ad- 
mired in  the  b'lhop  of  Meaux's  celebrated  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

This  fermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author  ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 


ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  he  vvas  Rob. 
called  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh — an 
event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.    In  J 759,  he  pubhlhed,  in  two  volum.es  quarto, 
'  The  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Acceflion  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  v.i:h  a  Review  of  the  Scots  Hifto- 
ry previous  to  that  period.'   This  work  in  its  ftrudlure 
is  one  of  the  m.oft  complete  of  all  modern  hlftories.  It 
is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events,  deftltute  of  or- 
nament ;  nor  is  it  a  mc  e  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and 
colouring.    7  he  hiftori;«.i  difcovers  a  fufficient  ftore  of 
imagination  to  engage  the  reader's  attention,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  judgment  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
fancy.    The  arrangement  of  his  work  is  admirable^  and 
his  defcriptions  are  animated.     His  ftyie  is  copious, 
nervous,  and  correft.    He  has  difplayed  confummate 
lliill  in  rendering  fuch  paffages  of  our  hiftory  as  are  fa- 
miliar to  our  recollection  agreeable  and  entertaining. 
He  has  embelliflied  old  materials  with  all  the  elegance 
of  modern  drefs.    He  has  vei-y  judicioufly  avoided  too 
circumftantial  a  detail  of  trite  fa6ts.   His  narratives  are 
fuccinft  and  fplrited  ;  his  refieftions  copious,  frequent, 
and  generally  pertinent.    His  fentiments  refpedling  the 
guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  warmly  controverted  by 
Meffrs  Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whitaker  ;  and  the  general 
opinion  now  feems  to  be,  that  their  viftory  is  Gomplete« 
1  hat  vidlory,  however,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is 
fullted  by  the  acrimony  with  which  he  writes.   Dr  Ro- 
bertfon was  no  rancorous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.    While  relating,  what  he  doubtlefa 
believed,  he  makes  every  pofGble  allowance  for  Mary 
from  the  circumftances  in  which  fhe  was  placed  ;  and 
his  hiftory  will  be  read  vv'ith  pleafure  by  candid  men  of 
all  parties  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  com^ 
pofcd  ftiall  continue  to  be  underftood. 
'   In  1769,  Dr  Robertfon  pubhlhed,  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  ia 
Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century. — The  vaft  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  hiftory 
comprifes,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hi* 
ttorian  had  defervedly  acquired,  co-operated  to  raife 
fuch  high  expedlations  in  the  pubhc,  that  no  work  per- 
haps was  ever  more  impatiently  wiftied  for,  or  perufed  < 
with  greater  avidity.  'I  he  firft  volume  (which  is  a  pre- 
liminary one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Eu- 
rope, as  mentioned  in  the  title)  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  work  ;  for  it  ferves  not  only  as  a  key  to  the 
pages  that  follow,  but  may  be  confidered  as  a  general 
introduftion  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  in  that  period  in 
which  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  ■ 
one  great  political  fyftem,  in  which  each  took  a  ftation, 
wherein  it  has  fince  remained  (till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  leaft)  with  lefs  alterations  than  could  have  been  ■ 
expefted,  after  the  (hocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  inter- 
nal revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars.    Of  the  hi-, 
ftory  itfelf,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
juftly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  hiftorical  ex- 
cellence.   There  is  an  elegance  of  expreffion,  a  depth 
of  difcernment,  and  a  correftnefs  of  judgment,  which  , 
do  honour  to  the  hiftorlan.    The  charafters  are  inimi- 
tably penned.    They  are  not  contrafted  by  a  ftudied 
antithefis,  but  by  an  oppofition  which  refults  from  a 
-  "  very  . 
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very  acute  and  penetrating  infiglit  Into  the  real  merits 
of  each  charafter,  fairly  deduced  from  the  feveral  cir- 
cutritances  of  his  conduft  exemplified  in  the  hiftory. 
For  this  work  the  Doftor  got  L.4500  Sterling. 

In  1779,  Dr  Robertfon  publiflied  The  Hiftory  of 
America,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated 
work  may  be  confidered  with  great  propriety  as  a  le- 
quel  to  the  preceding  hiftory.  From  the  clofe  of  the 
1 5th  centui-y  we  date  the  mcft  fplendid  era  in  the  an- 
nals t»f  modern  times.  Difcoverics  were  then  made,  the 
influence  of  which  defcended  to  pofterity  ;  and  events 
hap^jened  that  gave  a  new  direftion  to  tl-.c  fpirit  of  na- 
tions. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was  In  every 
refpeft  a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  ftrange  ;  and  nature  fcemed  no  longer  the 
fame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re- 
cently come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
fhowed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander  fcale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence,  than 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animal 
tribes  in  a  ftate  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degene- 
rated in  kind,  imperfect,  and  unfiniftied.  The  human 
fpecles  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  vaft  and  nu- 
merous nations  in  the  rudeft  form  of  the  favage  ftate 
which  philofophers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  loweft  degree  of  civihzation  which  any 
records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  prefented  to 
the  philofophic  eye  at  this  period  the  moft  fruitful  fub- 
jc<£l  of  fpeculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
hiftory. 

The  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  curious  fpedtacle  to  the  phllofopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  eft'eiled,  an  interefting  fpeClacle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown 
lands,  he  little  expefted  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  fyftem  of  human  affairs,  and  to  form  the 
deftiny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come.  1  he  importance 
and  celebrity  therefore  of  the  fubjeft  had  attrafted  the 
attention  of  philofophers  and  hiftorlans.  Views  and 
fketchcs  of  the  new  world  had  been  given  by  able  wri- 
ters, and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  ftory  had 
been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr  Robertfon's  hiftory,  no 
author  had  bellowed  the  mature  and  profound  invefti- 
gatlon  which  fuch  a  fubjeft  required,  or  had  finiihed, 
upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  per- 
fect whole  which  it  Is  the  province  of  the  hiftorian 
to  tranfmit  to  pofterity.  And  as  the  fubject  upon 
which  our  author  entered  was  grand,  his  execution  was 
mafterly.  The  charafter  of  his  former  works  was  im- 
mediately difcerned  in.  it.  They  had  been  read  with 
uncommon  admiration.  When  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland 
v>'as  firft  pubhfhed,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown, 
Lord  Chefterfield  pronounced  It  to  be  equal  In  elo- 
quence and  beauty  to  the  produftlons  of  Livy,  the  pu- 
reft  and  moft  claflical  of  all  the  Roman  hiftorlans.  His 
literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  coun- 
try :  the  teftimony  of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  the 
charadleriftic  quality  of  our  author's  manner,  that  he 
pofleffed  in  no  common  degree  that  fupported  elevation 
which  is  fuitable  to  compofitlons  of  the  higher  clafs  ; 
and,  in  his  Hiftory  of  America,  he  difplayed  that  hap- 
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py  union  of  ftrength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  nla-Rol'^rtl 
jcfty  of  the  hlftoric  mufe.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  ~  ^ 
firft  volume,  which  contains  a  dcfcriptlon  of  America 
when  firft  difcovered,  and  a  phllofophical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  he  dif- 
plays,  moreover,  fo  much  patient  inveftigation  and  found 
philofophy,  abounds  in  fuch  beautiful  or  interefting  de- 
fcription,  and  exhibits  fuch  variety  and  copioufnefs  of 
elegant  writing,  that  future  times  will  probably  refer  to 
it  as  that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  the  beft  idea  of 
his  genius,  and  is  the  moft  finiftied  of  all  his  produc- 
tiors. 

In  1787  appeared  a  tranflatlon  of  the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero's  Hllfory  of  Mexico  ;  in  which  work  the  author- 
thrcw  out  various  refleftions,  tending  in  feveral  inftan- 
ces  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr  Robertfon's  Hiftory 
of  America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned  hifto- 
rian to  revife  his  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  agalnft  it  by  the  hiftorian  of  New 
Spain  :  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  a  beco- 
ming attention  to  the  Importance  of  the  fafts  that  are 
controverted,  and  to  the  common  interefts  of  truth. 
The  refult  he  pubhftied  in  1788,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  and  Correftions  to  the  foi-mer  Editions  of 
Dr  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  America. — In  many  of  the 
difputed  pafTages,  he  fully  anfwei-ed  the  Abbe  Clavige- 
ro,  and  vindicated  himfelf :  in  others  he  candidly  fub- 
mitted  to  corre£tion,  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to  • 
his  own  work. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr  Robertfon  appear  to  have  " 
been  terminated  in  1791  by  the  publication  of  An  Hi- 
ftorlcal  Difquifition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progrefs  of  Trade 
vyith  that  Country  prior  to  the  Difcoveiy  of  the  Paf- 
fage  to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Obfervations  on  the  Civil  Polity, 
the  Laws,  and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts,  the 
Sciences,  and  Religious  Inftitutions  of  the  Indians. — 
The  perufal  of  Major  Rennell's  Memoir,  for  illuftrating 
his  map  of  Hindoftan,  fwggefted  to  Dr  Robertfon  the 
defign  of  examining  more  fully  than  he  had  done,  in  his  - 
Hiftory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  of  India,  and  of  confidering  what  is  cer- 
tain, what  is  obfcure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  their  acn 
counts  of  that  remote  country.  Of  his  various  per- 
formances, this  is  not  that  of  which  the  defign  is  the 
moft  extenfive,  or  the  execution  the  moft  elaborate  j 
but  in  this  hiftorical  difquifition  we  perceive  the  fame 
patient  afliduity  in  collecting  his  materials,  the  fame 
difcernment  in  arranging  them,  the  fame  perfpicuity  of 
narrative,  and  the  fame  power  of  illuftration,  which  fo 
eminently  diftinguifti  his  other  writings,  and  which  have 
long  rendered  them  the  delight  of  the  Britifh  reader  at 
home  and  an  honour  to  Britifti  literature  abroad. 

A  truly  ufeful  hfe  Dr  Robertfon  clofed  on  the  lith 
of  June  1793,  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  hngeriiig  illnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary 
fortitude  and  rtfignation.  It  may  be  truly  obfcrved  of 
him,  that  no  man  hvcd  more  refpefted,  or  died  more 
fincerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
fearches,  and  polTefling  from  nature  a  found  and  vigo- 
rous underftanding,  he  acquired  a  ftore  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, which  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  raifed  him  to  the  moft^ 
diftinguiftied  eminence  iii  the  republic  of  letters.    As  - 
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P.obigus  a  muilfter  of  the  gofpel,  he  wHvS  a  faithful  pallor,  and 
„  , !'  .     iuftly  merited  the  efleem  and  veneration  of  liis  Hock. 

in  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  01  the 
moft  perfeft  charadlers  of  the  age  ;  and  his  name  will 
be  a  lafting  honour  to  the  ifland  that  gave  him  birth. 
His  converfation  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  inftruc- 
tive  ;  his  mnnners  affable,  pleafing,  and  endearing. 

Dr  Robertfon  left  three  fons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldeil  fon  is  procurator  for  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  an  advocate.  The  other  two  are  officers  in 
'  the  army  ;  and  one  of  them  diftinguifhed  himfelf  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  command  the 
v/armeft  praife  from  that  illuflrious  general. 

ROBIGUS  AND  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  and 
goddefw,  who  joined  in  the  prefervation  of  corn  from 
blight.   Tlieir  feftlval  was  kept  on  the  25th  of  April. 

JIOBIN  HOOD,    See  Hood. 

Robin  Rcd-Breajl.     See  Motacilla. 

ROBINIA,  FALSE  ACACIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
^he  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
ihe  q2d  order,  PapilionaceiC.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ; 
the  legunien  gibbous  and  elongated.  There  are  nine 
fpecies.  The  moil;  remarkable  are  the  caragnana  and  fe- 
rox,  the  leaves  of  the  former  of  which  are  conjugated,  and 
compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  folloles,  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  common  ftock.  The  flowers 
are  leguminous,  and  are  cluftered  on  a  filament.  Every 
flower  confifts  of  a  fmall  bell-fliaped  petal,  cut  into  four 
fegments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  rather  the 
wideft.  The  keel  is  fmall,  open,  and  rounded.  The 
wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  raifed.  Within  are 
10  ftamina  united  at  the  bafe,  curved  towards  the  top, 
and  rounded  at  the  fum.mit.  In  the  midft  of  a  flieath, 
foiTned  by  the  filaments  of  the  fliamina,  the  piftil  is  per- 
ceivable, confifling  of  an  oval  germen,  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  button.  This  germen  becomes  afterwards  an 
oblong  flattifli  curved  pod,  containing  four  or  five 
fe  ds,  of  a  fize  and  fliape  irregular  and  unequal ;  yet  in 
both  refpefts  fomewhat  refenibling  a  lentil. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  fevere  climates  of 
Northern  Afia,  in  a  fandy  foil  mixed  with  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  as  the  Oby,  Jenifia,  &c.  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  becaufe 
cattle 'are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots  ; 
and  it  is  fo  hardy,  that  the  feverefl:  winters  do  not  af- 
feft  it.  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  To- 
bollk,  buried  under  15  feet  of  fnow  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  fuifered  the  leaft  damage.  Its  culture  confills  in 
being  planted  or  fowed  in  a  lightifii  fandy  foil,  wliich 
muft  on  no  account  have  been  lately  manured.  It 
thrives  beA  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
fpring^  but  prefently  dies  if  planted  in  a  marfiiy  fpot, 
where  the  water  ftagnates.  If  it  is  planted  on  a  rich 
foil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
and  in  a  veiy  few  years  will  be  as  big  as  a  common 
birch  tree. 

In  a  very  bad  foil  this  tree  degenerates,  and  becomes 
a  mere  flirub ;  the  leaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
{  knight  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  dull  deep  green. 
Tlie  Tongufian  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iiorthern  parts  of  Siberia,  arc  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of 
xhis  tree,  it  being  almoft  fi^t  only  fort  of  pulfe  they  eat. 
M.  Strahlemberg,  author  of  a  well-etteemed  defcription 
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of  Siberia,  aiiures  us  that  this  fruit  is  tolerably  pleafant 
food,  and  very  nourifliiug,  Thefe  peafe  are  firil  in-  R 
fufed  in  boiling  water,  to  take  off  a  certain  acrid  tafte 
they  have,  and  are  afterwards  dreffed  like  common  peafe 
or  Windfor  b?ans  ;  and  being  ground  into  meal,  pretty 
good  cakes  are  made  of  them.  The  leaves  and  tender 
flioots  of  til  is  tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  feveral 
forts  of  cattle.  The  roots,  being  fweet  and  fucculent, 
are  very  well  adapted  to  fattening  hogs  ;  and  the  fruit 
is  greedily  eaten  by  all  forts  of  poultry.  After  feveral 
experiments  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  methods  ufed  with, 
anil  and  indigo,  a  fine  blue  colour  was  procured  from 
its  leaves.  The  fmaller  kind  of  this  tree  feems  ftiU.  bet- 
ter  adapted  to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The  ftriking  ele- 
gance of  its  foliage,  joined  to  the  pleafing  yellow  co- 
lour of  its  beautiful  flowers,  fliould.,  one  would  imagine, 
bring  it  into  requeft  for  forming  nofegays,  or  for  fpeed- 
ily  making  an  elegant  hedge. 

Befides  the  qualities  above  recited,  it  pofiefies  the 
uncommon  advantage  of  growing  exceedingly  quick, 
and  of  being  eafily  tranfplanted.  There  are  large  plan- 
tations of  it  now  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
Iceland.  Linnasus  affures  us,  that,  after  the  Finus  jot. 
quints,  erroneoufly  called  the  cedar  tree  oj  Siberia,  tliis 
tree,  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  is  moll  wor- 
thy of  cultivation. 

2.  The  robiniaferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  fl:irub,  and, 
on  account  of  its  robufl  fl;rong  prickles,  might  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country  as  a  hedge  plant,  with  much, 
propriety.  It  refills  the  fevereft  cold  of  the  climate  of 
St  Peterfliurgh,  and  perfeds  its  feed  in  the  garden  of 
the  emprefs  there.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet ;  does  not  fend  out  fuckers  from  the  root, 
nor  ramble  fo  much  as  to  be  with  difficulty  kept  with- 
in bounds.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  general  co- 
lour of  the  plant  a  light  pleafing  green.  A  figure  of 
it  is  given  in  the  Fiora  Rojfica  by  Dr  Pallas,  who 
found  it  in  the  fouthern  diflridls,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
St  Peterfburgh,  where  it  has  profpered  in  a  fituation 
where  few  plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS (B  cnjarain),  a  moil  ingenious  mathema- 
ticlan,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1707.  His  parents  were 
Quakei-s,  and  of  low  condition,  confequently  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  have  him  much  Inftrufted  in  human 
learning.  Neverthelefs  his  own  propenfity  to  fcience 
procured  him  a  recommendation  to  Dr  Pemberton  at 
London  ;  by  whofe  aflifl;ance,  while  he  attained  the 
fubhmer  parts  of  mathematical  kno\vledge,  he  commen- 
ced teacher  of  the  mathematics.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
teaching,  which  required  confinement,  not  I'uiting  his 
aftive  difpofition,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and  engaged 
in  bufinefs  that  required  ir.ore  exerciie.  Hence  he  tried 
many  laborious  experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  per- 
fuafion  that  the  refiftarice  of  the  air  has  a  much  greater 
influence  on  fwift  projecliles  than  Is  generally  imagined. 
Hence  alfo  he  was  -led  to  confider  tiie  mechanic  arts 
that  depend  on  mathematical  principles  ;  as  the  con- 
llruftion  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining 
of  fens,  the  rendering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  ma- 
king of  hai-bours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification 
much  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  he  met  with  oppor- 
tunities of-  perfedfing  himfelf  by  viewing  the  principal 
ftrong  places  of  Flanders,  in  forne  tours  he  made  abroad 
witli  perfons  of  diftinfiion. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he 

found 
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found  the  learned  amufed  with  Dr  Berkeley's  work, 
intitled  The  ylnalyj},  in  which  an  a'ttempt  was  made  to 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr  Robins  was  there- 
foie  advifed  to  clear  up  this  affair  by  givinj^  a  diilinft 
account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  do6lrines,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  obviate  all  the  objeftions  that  had  been  made 
without  naming  them.  Accordingly  he  publifhed,  in 
1735,  A  DifcourO;  concerning  the  Nature  and  Certain- 
ty of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions  :  and 
fome  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  of  derend- 
in'T  Sir  Kaac  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three 
additional  difcourfes.  In  1738  he  deiended  the  fame 
^i^reat  pliilofopher  againft  an  objeftlon  contained  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  a  I.atin  piece,  called  Matho,  Jive 
Cofiri'-dhsoria  puerllis  ;  and  the  following  year  printed 
Remrirks  on  M.  Euler's  Treatife  of  Motion,  on  Dr 
Smith's  Syilem  of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurln's  Difcourfe 
of  dlllinft  and  indlftindl  Vlfion  anncKcd  to  Dr  Smith's 
work.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr  Robinsr-did  not  folely 
confine  himfelf  to  mathematical  fubjedls  :  for  iii  1739 
he  publHhed  three  pamphlets  on  political  affairs,  with- 
out his  name  ;  when  two  of  them,  relating  to  the  con- 
vention and  negociations  with  Spain,  were  fo  univer- 
fally  efleemed,  as  to  occaiion  his  being  employed  in  a 
very  honourable  poil  ;  for  on  a  committee  being  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  patl  condutt  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  he  was  chofen  their  fecretary. 

In  1742,  Mr  Robing  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife,  in- 
titled  A^t"iy  Princ'iphs  of  Gunnery,  containing  the  refult 
(T^f  many  experiments  ;  v/hen  a  Difcourfe  being  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  Philofophical  T ranfaftlons,  in  order  to  in- 
validate fome  of  liis  opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an 
account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfaftlons, 
to  take  netice  of  thofe  experiments  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,,  feveral  of  his  Differtatlons  on  the  Refinance  of 
the  Air  were  read,  and  the  .experiments  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  prcfented  by 
that  honourable  body  with  a  gold  medal. 

In  1748  appeared  Lord  Anion's  Voyage  round  the 
World,  which,  though  Mr  Walter's  name  is  in  tlie 
title,  has  been  generally  th.ought  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr  Robins.  Mr  Walter,  chaplain  0:1  board  the  Cen- 
lurion,  had  brought  it  down  ty  his  departui-e  from 
Macao  for  England,  v/hen  he  propofed  to  print  the 
work  by  fubfcription.  It  was,  however,  it  is  faid, 
thought  proper,  that  an  able  judge  fhould  review  and 
correft  it,  and  Mr  Robins  v^as  appointed  ;  when,  upon 
examination,  It  was  refolved  that  the  whole  fhould  be 
v/rltten  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that  what  Mr  Walter  had 
done  fliould  only  ferve  as  materials.  Hence  the  intro- 
duftion  entire,  and  many  differtatlons  in  the  body  of  the 
v/ork,  it  is  faid,  were  compofed  by  him,  without  receiving 
the  leafl  affiftance  from  Mr  Walter's  ma nufcrlpt,  which 
chiefly  1  elated  to  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  cur- 
rents, couvfes,  bearkigs,  diftanccs,  the  quaUtles  of  the 
;round  on  which  they  anchored,  and  fuch  particulars 
s  generally  fill  up  a  failor's  account.  No  production 
-f  this  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception; 
jnr  large  impreffions  were  fold  within  a  twelvemonth  ; 
;  id  it  has  been  tranflated  into  mofl  of  the  languages  of 
Surope.  The  fifth  edition,  printed  at  London  in  . 1749, 
was  revifed  and  corredled  by  Mr  Robins  himfelf.  It 
-ppcars,  however,  from  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to 
le  fft  volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  printed  in 
.ihe  b-^inning  of  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  that 
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Mr  Robins  was  only  confulted  with  refpeci:  to  the  dif-  R^f^'ns 
pofition  of  the  drawings,  and  that  he  had  left  England  Ro!^'"^<"' 
before  the  book  was  printed.    Whether  this  be  the 
fail:,  as  it  is  aflerted  to  be  by  the  widow  of  Mr  Walter, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  was  foon  after  defired  to  compofe  an  apo- 
logy for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Preftonpans  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
their  Examination  Into  the  Conduct  of  Lleulenant- 
General  Sir  John  Cope  ;  and  this  preface  was  etteemed 
a  maflerpiece  in  Its  kind.  He  afterwards,  through  the 
intereft  of  Lord  Anfon,  contributed  to  the  Improve- 
ments made  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich. 
Having  thus  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  he  was  offered 
the  choice  of  two  confiderable  employments  ;  either  to- 
go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  commlffarleS'  for  adjuftlng  the 
limits  of  Arcadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  Eait 
India  company.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  iu 
the  Eait  Indies  in  1750;  but  the  cflmate  not  agree- 
ing with  his  conftltution,  he  died  there  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

ROBINSON  (the  mofl  Rev.  Sir  Richard),  arch- 
blfliop  of  Armagh  and  Lord  Rokcby,  was  immediately 
defcended  from  the  Robinfons  of  Rokeby  in  the  North 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  was  born  in  1709. 
He  was  educated  at  Wellmlnfter  fchool,  from  whence 
he  was  defied  to  Chrlll-Church,  Oxford,  in  1726. 
After  continuing  his  ftudies  there  the  ufual  time.  Doc- 
tor Blackburne,  archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  him  his. 
chaplain,  and  collated  bins  firfh  to  the  reftory  of  Elton, 
in  the  Eafl  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  and  next  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  In  1751 
he  attended  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  loi-d-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, to  that  kingdom,  as  his  frrll  chaplain,  and  the 
fame  year  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Killala.  A, 
family  connexion  with  the  Earl  of  HoldernefTe,  who 
was  fecretary  of  ftate  that  year,  with  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  other  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the 
faireft  profpedts  of  attaining  to  the  firll  dignity  in  the 
Irifh  church.  Accordingly  In  1759  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  united  fees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  iu 
I  76 1  to  Klldare.  'J'he  Duke  of  Northumberland  be- 
ing appointed- to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1765, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord- 
almoner,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin. When  Lord  Harcourt  was  loi-d-lleutenant  of  Ire- 
land In  1777,  the  king  was  pLafed  by  privy-feal  at  St 
James's,  February  6th,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the 
26th  of  the  fame  month,  to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby 
of  Armagh,  with  rertiainder  to  Matthew  Robinfon  of 
Well  Layton,  Efq;  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed  pre- 
late to  the  mod  illuftrious  order  of  St  Patrick.  On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  lord-lieutenant  o£ 
Ireland  in  1787,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords- 
juflices  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  William  Robinfon,  his 
brother,  dying  in  1  78  ^,  the  primate  fucceeded  to  the 
title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  furvivor  in  the  dire£l  male, 
line  of  the  Robinfons  of  Rokeby,  being  the  8th. in  de- 
fcent  from  WiUiam  of.  Kendal.  His  grace  died  at 
Clifton  near  Briftol  in  the  end  of  0£lober  1794. 

No  primate  ever  fat  in  the  f?e  of  Armagh  who- 
watched  more  carefully  over  the  intereft  of  the  churcL 
of  Ireland,  as  the  ftatute-book  evinces.   The  aft  of  the 
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i'^obinfoii.  I  Tth  and  I  2*th  of  his  prefent  majclty,  wliich  fecures  to 
^"•"y—^  bifliops  and  eccleliaftical  perfons  repayment  by  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  expenditures  in  purchafing  glebes  and  houfes, 
or  building  new  houfes,  originated  from  this  excellent 
man,  and  maft  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergy.  The 
other  afts  for  repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the 
recovery  of  ecclefiaftical  dues,  were  among  the  xnany 
happy  exertions  of  the  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  pri- 
macy, that  he  difplayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  ve- 
ry elegant  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns 
that  town  ;  it  is  light  and  pleafing,  without  the  addi- 
f.ion'of  wings  or  lefFer  parts;  which  too  frequently  want- 
ing a  fufficient  uniformity  with  the  body  of  the  edifice, 
are  unconnefted  with  it  in  effeft,  and  divide  the  atten- 
tion. Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed 
behind  a  plantation  at  a  fmall  diftance.  Around  the 
palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide  over 
the  hills,  flcirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  terrace,  which  commands  a  moft  beautiful  view  of 
cultivated  hill  and  dale  ;  this  view  from  the  palace  is 
,  much  improved  by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a  new 
■  church  at  a  diftance  ;  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  be 
exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  eredled  under  the  primate's  direc- 
tion, and  form  a  large  and  handfome  edifice.  The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderable  extent,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  purpofe  ;  a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  feen  ;  there  are 
apartments  for  a  maflier,  a  fchool-room  56  feet  by  28,  a 
large  dining  room  and  fpacious  airy  dormitories,  with 
every  other  ncceflary,  and  a  fpacious  play-ground  wall- 
ed in  ;  the  whole  forming  a  handfome  fiont :  and  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  refidence  of  the  matter  (the 
■falary  is  400 1.  a  year),  the  fchool  flouriflies,  and  muft 
^rove  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  to  the  country. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate's  expence. 
The  church  is  erefted  of  white  flone,  and  having  a  tall 
■fpire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  objeft,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  fpires  do  not  abound.  The  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  confiderable  reparations 
■to  the  cathedral  ;  he  was  alfo  the  means  of  erefting  a 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himfelF  :  he 
likewifc  conftrufted  a  public  library  at  his  own  coft, 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  collection  of  books  ; 
'the  room  is  45  feet  by  25,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.-  The  town  he  orna- 
mented with  a  market-Koufe  and  fhambles,  and  Was  the 
direft  means,  by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of 
;almoft  new-building  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a 
neft  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  left  it  a  well-built  city  of 
ftonc  and  Hate.  Thefe  are  noble  and  fpiriled  works, 
in  which  the  primate  expended  not  lefs  than  L.  30,000. 
Had  this  fum  been  laid  out  in  improving  a  paternal 
<ftate,  even  then  they  would  be  deferving  great  praife  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  his  pofterity  but  the  public  good  that 
his  grace  was  fo  munificest.  A  medal  was  flruck  by 
the  ingenious  William  Moffop  of  Dublin,  which  has  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  the  primate,  infcribed  "  Richard 
Robinfon,  Baron  Rokcby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland." 
And  on  the  reverfe,  the  fouth  front  of  the  obfervatory 
at  Armagh,  erefted  by  his  grace,  with  this  admirable 
motto,  "  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 

iMDCCLXXXIX. 

JS-OBiNSCiJ  (Robert),  a  diflenting  minifter  of  confi- 
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derable  note,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Odober  1735  at 
Swaffham  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
yoimg  ;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Robert  Wilkin, 
of  Milden-hall,  Suffolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  difTa- 
tisfied  with  his  daughter's  marriage,  deprived  him  of 
his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off  with  half-a- 
guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  fubftantial 
farmer,  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  this  lofs.  He  took 
Mr  Robinfon  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev. 
Jofeph  Brett,  at  Scarning  fchool  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  miniftry  of  the  church  of  England  ;  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  the  lord-chancellor 
Thurlow.  When  about  the  age  of  1  (j  or  16,  he  im  - 
bibed  the  notions  of  George  Whitfield ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  difcarded  by  his  uncle,  and  again  expofed 
to  poverty  and  want.  He  firft  direfted  his  thoughts 
towards  the  miniilry  in  the  year  1754,  and  commenced 
preacher  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  20;  preach- 
ing his  firft  fermon  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at 
Milden-hall.  Ife  continued  for  a  year  or  two  as  one 
of  Mr  W^hitfield's  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he 
married.  In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined 
to  feparate  from  the  Methodifts  ;  after  which  he  fettled 
at  Norvvich  with  a  fmall  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  methodiilic  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  Indepen- 
dent. In  the  year  1759  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge, 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation 
confining  of  no  more  than  34  people,  and  fo  poor  that 
they  could  only  raife  L.  3  :  6  :  o  a  quarter  for  his  fub- 
fiftence.  In  June  1761  he  fettled  as  their  paftor,  and 
was  ordained  in  the  ufual  manner;  at  which  time  we  are 
told  he  exercifed  the  office  of  a  barber.  In  1774,  his 
congregation  had  fo  much  increafed  as  to  coniift  of 
1000  fouls,  including  children  and  fervants. 

In  Cambridge  Mr  Robinfon's  talents  foon  attrafted 
notice,  and  he  quickly  fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  lefkure, 
which  was  well  attended.  His  preaching  was  altoge- 
ther without  notes ;  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  :  not  by  trufting  to  his  memory  entirely, 
nor  by  working  himfi-lf  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  arid 
pafTion,  to  which  the  preachers  among  whom  he  firft 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance  ;  but  by 
thoroughly  ftudying  and  making  himfelf  perfectly  mafter 
of  his  fubjeft,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  txpreflion  which 
is  never  at  a  lofs  for  fu  it  able  and  proper  words.  In 
fhort,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  undcrftanding,  and  to  afFeft  and  reform  the  heart. 
He  had  fuch  a  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  fuch  an  eafy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  difconrfe,  and  fuch  a  fa- 
miliar way  of  reafoning,  as  difcovered  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tendereft  concern  for  the  meaneft  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propriety,  and  jnft- 
nefs,  that  the  mofi  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity,  eminent  for  cha- 
rafter  and  abilities,  we  are  told,  were  his  conftant 
hearers. 

The  circumftances  which  loft  him  his  uncle's  patro- 
nage paved  the  way  for  the  future  events  of  his  lifV. 
The  incident  which  made  him  difcard  the  commori  fen- 
timents-  on  the  fubjeft  of  baptlfm,  at  once  marked  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  fliows  what  apparently  flight  cau- 
fes  frequently  determine  the  lot  and  ufefulmifs  of  cur 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  Ixiptifm  of  a  child  ;  the 
miuifter  who  was  to  perform  the  fervice  keeping  the 
company  In  long  expeiflatian  of  his  appearance,  fome 
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one  fuggefted,  that  fuppofing  the  child  were  not  bap- 
tized at  all,  he  faw  not  how  it  could  afFeft  his  happi- 
nefs.  Though  the  converfation  was  not  purfued,  the 
hint  flruck  Mr  Roblnfon's  mind ;  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  read  the  New  Teftament  with  this  parti- 
cular view,  to  examine  what  it  faid  concerning  the  bap- 
tifm  of  infants.  He  accordingly  began  with  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Matthew ;  and,  in  fucceffion,  perufed  the  hiftori- 
cal  and  eplftolary  books  ;  in  expectation  that  he  ftiould 
find  in  every  following  part  what  he  had  not  met  with 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  facred  volume  ;  namely, 
paflages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  But  ob- 
ferving,  on  the  whole,  a  total  filence  about  it,  he  thought 
It  his  duty  to  rehnquifh  the  practice,  as  without  foun- 
dation in  the  rule  of  our  faith  ;  which  appeared  to  him 
to  fpeak  only  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  change  of  his  fentiments  was  more  unfavourable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  bis  worldly  views  ;  and  having  married  very  early  in 
life  from  pure  affeftion,  he  was  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties for  near  1 2  years  after  his  fettlement  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  as,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  unexpefted  fupplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  neceffities,  and 
confirmed  his  truit  in  Providence  :  yet  the  fituation  of 
his  family  muft,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  affeft- 
ed  his  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  polTefTed  great 
tendernefs  and  fenfibility,  and  to  have  regarded  with 
peculiar  endearment  his  domeftic  connections. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumftance  worthy  of  men- 
tion, that  the  fphere  of  Mr  Robinfon's  miniftry  was 
the  fame  in  which  his  great-grandfather  Mr  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All- Saints,  had,  with  others, 
diffufed  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century.  The  reputation  of  the  DifTen- 
ters  in  the  univerfity  and  neighbourhood  had  for  almoft 
a  century  been  fmking  into  contempt,  when  Mr  Robin- 
fon  fettled  with  the  baptift  church  at  Stone-Yard. '  His 
abilities  and  affiduity,  however,  raifed  their  reputation. 
The  place  in  which  his  people  affembled,  which  was  at 
firft  a  barn,  afterwards  a  liable  and  granary,  and  then  a 
xneeting-houfe,  but  ftill  a  damp,  dark,  and  ruinous  place, 
foon  became  too  fmall  for  the  audience  ;  and  feveral  of 
the  new  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,  they  purchased 
the  fite,  and  ere£led  at  their  own  expence  a  new  houfe 
in  the  year  1 764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge  ;  but  foon  after  his  coming  there, 
he  fet  up  feveral  ledures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
leftures  were  either  annual  or  occafional,  or  ftated  oa 
fixed  days.  The  ufual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening  ;  and  fomctimes  at  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  fummer  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  came  from  a  diftance. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1790,  at  the  houfe  of 
William  Ru{rel,Efq;of  Showell  green  near  Birmingham. 
He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  diforder  for  fome 
time  before;  but  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death  he 
preached  a  charity  fermon.  On  Monday  he  was  feized 
with  a  fit ;  on  Tuefday  he  recovered  and  went  to  bed 
tolerably  well,  and  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

The  abihtics  of  Mr  Robinfon  were  very  confiderable, 
as  appears  from  his  numerous  works  .;  and  he  poflelTcd 
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the  quality  of  exprefllng  his  thoughts  in  an  eafy  and  Rofcora*, 
a  forcible  manner.  But  lie  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
unfteady  temper,  and,  in  our  opinion,  acquires  but  little  * 
credit  either  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  chan- 
ged his  religious  creed  (for  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
he  died  a  Socinian),  or  from  the  foolifh  and  undeferved 
acrimony  with  which  he  treated  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  Plan  of  Leftures  on  the  Principles  of  Non- 
conformity, for  the  Inftruftlon  of  Catechumens,  is  a 
piece  of  the  moll  unjuft  and  illiberal  abufe  that  we  have 
ever  feen,  and  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  high  fly- 
ing Puritan  of  the  lafl  century. 

Mr  Robinfon's  largeft  work,  the  Hiftory  of  Baptifm 
and  of  the  Baptifts,  was  publi(hed  fince  his  death,  and 
is  written  in  the  fame  ttyle  and  \vith  the  fame  confidence 
as  his  other  works.  Yet,  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked 
by  a  learned  and  liberal  profeffor  of  Theology  in  the 
church  which  he  oppofcd,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  faft  againft  infant  bap- 
tifm which  was  not  anfwered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  100 
years  ago,  of  whofe  ai'guments  Mr  Robinfon  however 
takes  no  notice. 

RO  BO  RANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which 
flrengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the  con- 
ftitution. 

ROCHEFORT,  ahandfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  France  in  the  territory  of  Aunis.  It  was  conftruCt- 
ed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  is  built  in  the  midft  of  marlhes 
exprefsly  drained  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  time  evinced 
the  utiHty  of  the  projedl,  for  as  a  port  it  foon  became 
as  neceffary  and  important  to  the  crown  of  France  a$ 
Breft  or  Toulon.  It  has  a  department  of  the  marine, 
and  has  large  magazines  of  naval  llores.  There  is 
alfo  one  of  the  fineil  halls  of  arms  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  employed  in  making  them  ; 
there  are  alfo  forges  for  anchors,  and  work-houfes  for 
ftiip-carpenters,  who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  fitting  out  of  fliips  that  come  within  the 
compafs  of  their  province.  They  likewife  call  great 
guns  here  ;  and  have  artifts,  whofe  employment  is 
fculpture  and  painting.  There  are  alfo  flocks  for  build- 
ing men  of  war,  rope-walks,  magazines  of  provifions 
and  powder,  a  manufactory  of  fail-cloth,  an  hofpital  for 
failors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  fhips.  Add  to 
thefe,  the  houfes  of  the  intendant,  the  fquare  of  the 
capuchins,  and  the  fuperb  ftruClure  which  contains 
lodgings  for  300  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  bufmefs  and  exercifes  belonging  to  feamen  and  offi-- 
cers  who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

Befide  the  ufual  number  of  workmen  which  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  which 
amounted  to  about  900,  there  were  about  600  galley 
flaves,  occupied  in  the  moft  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  fervice.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  frem  its  mouth,  and  was 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  conftruCled  it ; 
but  its  fituation  is  at  fo  confiderable  .a  diftance  from  the 
fea,  as  to  render  it  fufficiently  fecure  from  any  attack,  and 
they  have  therefore  clofed  up  the  battlements,  and  ne- 
gleCted  the  fortifications.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  ftreets  are  all  very 
broad  and  ftraight,  extending  through  the  v  hole  place 
from  fide  to  fide  ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  correfpond 
with  them  in  this  refpecl,  as  they  are  moftly  low  and  ir- 
regular. W,  Long.  0.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  5. 
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ROCHEFOUCAULT  (Francis  earl  of),  defcend- 
cd  of  an  niuftrious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of 
the  fovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  king  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.  His  charafter  at  court  was  admired 
as  obliging,  generous,  upright,  and  fincere.  In  1494 
he  ftood  godfather  to  Francis  I.  who,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  refpeft  to  that  fpi- 
ritual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  ordi- 
nary, and  erefled,  in  15 15,  the  barony  of  Rochefou- 
eault  into  an  earldom;  and,  in  his  writ  of  ereftion,  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great,  ho- 
nourable, highly  ufeful,  and  commendable  fervices  which 
the  faid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predeceffors,  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  himfelf.  'Che  earl  of  Roche- 
foucault  died  in  15 17,  leaving  behind  him  an  illuftrious 
memory,  and  a  chara61er  univerfally  refpefted.  Since 
his  time  all'  the  eldeil  fons  of  that  family  have  taken 
the  name  of  Francis. 

RocHEFOUCAU LT  (Francis  duke  de  la),  prince 
of  Marfillac,  governor  of  Poitou,  was  born  in  1603. 
— He  was  the  fon  of  Francis,  the  firft  duke  of  Ro- 
chefoucault,  and  was  diftinguifhed  equally  by  his  cou- 
rage and  his  wit.  Thefe  fhining  qualities  endeared 
him  to  all  the  nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of 
decorating  themfelves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars 
and  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works ;  the 
one  a  book  of  Maxims,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  fays  has 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  talle 
of  the  French  nation  ;  and  the  other.  Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  Queen  Anne  of  Auftria.  It  was  partly 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  beautiful  duchefs  de  Longue- 
ville,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  that  the 
duke  de  Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in 
which  he  fignalized  himfelf  particulaily  at  the  battle  of 
St  Antoine.  Beholding  one  day  a  portrait  of  this 
3ady,  he  wrote  underneath  it  thefc  two  lines  from  the 
tragedy  of  Alcyonee; 

**  Pour  merlter  fon  cmtrf  pour pla'ire  a  fes  heaux yeuxy 
*'  y'alfatt  la  guerre  aux  rois,je  I'aurois  fait  aux  deux.** 

Vyhich  may  be  thus  rendered  in  Englifh  : 

To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkliiig  eyes, 
**  I've  war'dwith  kings,  and  would  have  brav'dthe  fldes." 

It  is  reported,  that  after  his  rupture  with  Madame 
LongueviUe,  he  parodied  the  above  verfes  thus  : 

*  Pour  ce  cceur  tnconjtanty  qu  enjin  je  connots  mieux^ 
*'  jfe  fais  ia  guerre  aux  rots  ^j' en  at  perdu  les  yeux'* 

After  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no- 
thing but  enjoying  the  calm  pleafures  of  friendfltip  and 
literature.  His  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
perfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Racine^  Boi- 
leau,  Savignc,  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  converfa- 
tion  charms  which  they  fought  for  in  vain  elfewhere. 
He  was  not,  however,  with  all  his  elegance  and  genius, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The  neceffity  of 
making  a  public  fpeech  the  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  caufe  that  he  did  not  claim  admittance.  This  noble- 
man, with  all  the  courage  he  had  difplayed  upon  vari- 
ous critical  oecafions,  and  with  his  fuperiority  of  birth 
and  underftanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himfelf  capable  of"  facing  an  audience,  to  ut- 
ter only  four  lines  in  public,  without  being  out  of 
countenance    He  died  at  Paris  ia  i6$o,  ag€d  6&; 
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leaving  behind  him  a  chara(Sler  which  has  been  varioufly  Roch 
drawn  by  thofe  who  during  his  life  were  proud  of  his 
friendfhip.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  is  certain;  and  his  merit  in  that  refpedl  was  fully 
admitted  by  Swift,  who  was  himfelf  not  eafdy  impofed 
upon  by  the  artificial  difgnifes  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROOHELLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  territory  of  Aunis,  with  a  very  commodious  and 
fate  harbour,  which,  though  it  does  not  admit  vefTels  of 
any  confiderable  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated  for  trade. 

It  may  be  divided  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  into  three 
parts  ;  the  bafon,  which  is  the  innermoft  of  thefe,  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  and  at  the 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  called  the 
Tower  de  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Tour  de  la  Chaine. 
They  are  now  in  a  Hate  of  decay,  but  were  anciently 
defigned  to  proteft  the  town  and  harbour.  Without 
thefe  towers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extending  more  than  a 
league,  and  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  to  the  north 
and  fouth.  Beyond  all  is  the  road  where  the  largeft 
fhips  ufually  anchor,  protefted  from  the  fouth-weft  winds 
by  the  iflands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix/'  The  cele- 
brated mound  erefted  by  Richlieu  extends  from  fide  to 
fide  acrofs  the  whole  harbour,  nearly  an  Englifh  mile  in 
length,  and  when  the  fea  retires  is  ftill  vifible.  *'  I 
walked  out  upon  it  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  above  300  feet. 
Its  breadth  is  at  this  time  more  than  150  feet,  and  it. 
widens  continually  towards  the  bafe.  No  effort  of  art 
or  power  can  pofTibly  imprefs  the  mind  with  fo  vail  and 
fublime  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Richlieu,  as  does  this 
bulwark  againft  the  fea.  While  I  ftood  upon  it,  in  the- 
middle  of  the  port,  between  the  waves  which  rolled  on  , 
either  fide,  and  contemplated  its  extent  and  ftrength,  1 
was  almoft  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  aftonifhing  work  to 
be  fuperior  to  human  power,  and  the  produdion  rather 
of  a  deity  than  of  a  mortal.  A  fmall  opening  of  about 
200  feet  was  left  by  Pompey  Targon,  the  architeft  v/ho 
conftrufted  it,  to  give  entrance  to  velTels,  and  ihut  up 
by  chains  fixed  acrofs  it.  A  tower  was  likewife  erect- 
ed at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
feen.  Neither  the  duke'of  Buckiftgham,  nor  the  eart 
of  Lindfey,  who  were  fucceflively  fentfrom  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  befieged  by  Charles  the  Firft,  dared  to 
attack  this  formidable  barrier :  they  retired,  and  left 
Rochelle  to  its  fate.  In  all  probability,  a  thoufand 
years,  aided  by  ftorms  and  all  the  fury  of  the  fea,  wilf 
make  little  or  no  impreffion  on  this  mound,  which  h 
defigned  to  endure  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  Cardinal,- 
its  author." 

Before  the  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  biftiop's  fee, 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 
fchool  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint. 
It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  colleAion  of  houfes  on  the  fhore,  inha- 
bited by  fifhermen,  when  WiUiam  IX.  laft  count  of 
Foiftou,  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  113^9.  From 
this  Prince  it  defcended  to  his  only  daughter  Eleanor, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England ;  and  her 
charter  incorporating  the  town  is  lUll  preferved  in  tlxe 
•regifters  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1540,  Rochelle  was 
the  grand  afylum  of  the-  Proteftants ;  and  the  maffacre 
at  Paris  was  foon  followed  by  the  fieg^  of  Rochelle, 
which  began  in  November  1572,  and  was  raifed  in 
June  1573;  but  in  1628,  after  a  moft  obftinate  re- 
fiftance,  ^nd  a-  fiege  of  13  months,  it  furrendered  to 
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ftcr,  tKe  mercy  of  Louis  XIII..  At  the  beginning  of  tlie 
firft  fiege,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city- 
amounted  to  72,000  ;  in  the  fecond  they  diminiflied  to 
28,000  ;  and  they  were,  when  Mr  Wraxal  was  there, 
between  17  and  18,000,  of  which  fcarce  2000  were 
Huguenots.  The  houfes  of  this  city  are  fine,  and  fup- 
ported  with  piazzas,  under  which  perfons  may  walk  in 
all  weathers ;  and  the  ftreets  in  general  are  as  ftraight  as 
a  line.  There  ai'e  feveral  handfome  churches,  and  other 
ftrufhures,  befides  a  remarkable  pump  in  the  fquare  of 
Dauphiny,  which  throws  out  the  water  through  feveral 
pipes.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  fortifications, 
except  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  bul- 
warks and  ftrong  towers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifications  are  in  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Before 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  New  Orleans  to 
Spain,  the  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1773,  and,  befide  that  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  confiderablc  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  fait, 
paper,  linen  cloth,  and  ferge.  It  is  feated  on  the 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  i.  it.  N.  Lat.  46.  10. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  England,  is 
■fituated  on  the  Medway,  feven  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Maidftone,  and  30  from  London.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  ftations,  from  the  bricks 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  about  it.  It  has  three  parifli  churches  built  with 
ilone  and  flints,  befides  the  cathedfal,  which  is  but  a 
mean  ftrufture.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee  by  king  Ethelbert,  anno  604,  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  facked  by  Eldred 
king  of  Mercia;  in  839  and  885,  befieged  by  the- 
Danes,  but  refcued  by  king  Alfred.  About  100  years 
after,  it  was  befieged  by  king  Ethelred,  and  forced  to 
pay  L.  100.  Anno  999  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Danes.  Anno  1088  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by 
William  Rufus.  In  king  John's  time  it  was  taken 
from  the  Barons,  after  three  month's  fiege  ;  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  i  256,  its  caftle,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  was  ftormed  and  taken  by  feveral 
of  the  Barons,  under  the  French  king's  fon.  In  the 
leign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  befieged  by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  who  burnt  its  then  wooden  bridge  and  tower,  and 
fpoiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then  mai-ched  off. 
This  city  has  alfo  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire, 
viz.  in  1 1  30,  on  June  3.  in  1 137,  and  in  1 177  ;  after 
which  it  is  faid  to  have  continued  defolate  till  1225, 
when  it  was  repaired,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  there  were  three  mints  in  Rochef- 
ter,  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bifiiop.  In  1281, 
its  old  wooden  bridge  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
fudden  thaw  after  a  froft  which  had  made  the  Medway 
paffable  on  foot.  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  but  pulled  down  again,  on  the  rumour  of 
an  invafion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  reitored, 
but  fo  often  fubjeft  to  expenfive  repairs,  by  reafon  of 
the  rapid  courfe  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  it  was  refolved  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  flone  ; 
and  the  fame  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Cobham  and  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Edward  III.'s  generals,  out  of  the  fpoils  they 
had  taken  in  J'rance.  It  has  21  arches.  The  town 
is  'governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldeimen,  12 
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common-counc3men,  a  town-clerk,  three  ferjeants  at  RocheAer 
mace,  and  a  water-bailiff.  To  its  cathedral  belong  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  Gundulph's  tower  ftanda  ~  " 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  bifhop,  as  a  place  of  fecuri- 
ty  for  the  treafures  and  archives  of  that  church  and 
fee.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
bell  tower,  and  others  for  an  ecclefiaflical  prifon  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  its  deftination,  its  machicolations,  its 
loop-hole  windows,  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  walls, 
fhows  ftrength  and  defence  were  confidered  as  necefTar)'. 
This  tower  was  60  feet  high,  but  fome  part  has  lately 
fallen  down  ;  the  walls  are  fix  feet  thick,  and  contain 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  fquare :  it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  fl:ories  of  unequal  height,  and  had  a 
communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridge,  the  Heps  of  which  are  ftill 
vifible.  It  is  fuppofed-  to  have  been  erefted  after  the 
cathedral  was  built.  For  the  maintenance  of  its  bridge, 
certain  lands  are  tied  down  by  parliament,  to  which  it 
has  fent  members  from  the  firft.  The  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  year  1687,  for.  the  courts,  affizes,  and  fef- 
fions,  and  the  charity-fchool,  are  two  of  the  befl  pub- 
lic buildings  here. — A  mathematical  fchool  was  founded 
here,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  lodging  fix  poor  travellers 
every  night,  and  allowing  them  4  d.  in  the  morning 
when  they  depart,  except  perfons  contagioufly  difeafed, 
rogues,  and  proftors.  In  the  fummer  here  are  always 
fix  or  eight  lodgers,  who  are  admitted  by  tickets  front 
the  mayor.  The  Roman  Watling-fl:reet  runs  through 
this  town  from  Shooters-Hill  to  Dover.  The  mayoi*- 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  called  an  admiralty-court  once 
a-year  for  regulating  the  oyfter-fifhery  in  the  creeks  arid 
branches  of  the  Medway  that  are  within  their  jurlfdic- 
tion,  and  for  profecuting  the  cable-hangers,  as  they  are 
called,  who  dredge  and  fifh  for  oyfters  without  bein^ 
free,  by  having  ferved  feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  a 
fifherman  who  is  free  of  the  fifhery.  Every  licenfed 
dredger  pays  6s.  8d.  a-year  to  the  fupport  of  the  courts, 
and  the  fifheiy  is  now  in  a  flourifhing  way.  Part  of  the 
cafl;le  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  ufed  as  a  magazine,  where 
a  party  of  foldiers  do  conftant  duty.  The  bridge  was  re- 
paired in  1 744,  and  paUifadocd  with  new  iron  rails.  Ro- 
chefter  contains  about  700  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
It  confifls  of  only  one  principal  ftreet,  which  is  wide, 
and  paved  with  flints.  The  houfes  are  generally  well 
built  with  brick,  and  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  inn- 
keepers. It  has  alfo  four  narrow  ftreets  ;  but  no  fort 
of  manufaftory  is  carried  on  here.  Stroud  is  at  the 
weft  end  of  this  plaee,  and  Chatham  at  tke  eaft.  It  is 
27  miles  north-weft  by  weft  of  Canterbury,  and  30 
fouth-eaft  by  eaft  of  London.  Long.  o.  36.  E,  Lat, 
51.  23.  N 

RocHtsTER  (earl  of).    See  Wilmot. 

ROCK,  a  large  mafs  or  block  of  hard  ftone  rooted 
in  the  ground,  isee  Mountain,  Petrifaction,  and 
St6ne. 

Rock,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Vulture. 

Rock  Bafons  are  cavities  or  artificial  bafone  of  diffe- 
rent fizes,  from  fix  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter,  cut 
in  the  furface  of  the  rocks  for  the  purpofe,  as  is  fup-  ^'"PA"'-'-'- 
pofed,  of  coUeaiag  the  dew  and  rain  pure  as  it 
fcended  from  the  heavens,  for  the  ufe  of  ablutions  and 
purifications,  prefcribed  in  the  druidieal  religion;  thefe, 
efpecially  tlae  dew,  being  deemed  the  pureft  of  all 
1^  r  2  fluids. 
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Reck,  fiiiidg,  Tiiere  are  two  forts  of  thefe  bafon«}  one  with 
lockft,  jjpg  ^.  coinmunications  between  th«  different  bafons, 
the  other  fimple  cavities.  The  lips  as  iow  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bafons,  which  are  horizontal,  and  commu- 
Ricate  with  one  foraewhat  lower,  fo  contrived  that  the 
contents  fell  by  a  gradual  defcent  through  a  fucceflion  of 
bafons  eitlier  to  the  groutid,  or  into  a  veffel  fet  to  re- 
ceive it.  1'he  bafons  without  lips  might  be  intended 
for  refervoirs  to  preferve  the  rain  or  dew  in  its  original 
purity  without  touching  any  other  velfel,  and  was  per- 
haps ufed  for  the  druid  to  drink,  or  wafh  his  hands, 
-p'-evioiis  to  officiating  at  any  high  ceremony,  or  eife  to 
mix  with  their  mifletoe. 

Some  of  thefe  bafons  are  fo  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  the  human  body ;  one  of  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  called  king  Arthur's  bed,  in  the  parifh 
of  North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  alio  otheis,  call- 
■cd  by  the  country  people  Arthur's  troughs,  in  which 
they  fay  he  ufed  to  feed  his  dogs. 

RocK-CryJial.,  in  natural  hittory,  otherwife  called 
fprig-cryjlaly  a  name  given  to  the  third  order  of  cryftals, 
from  their  being  affixed  to  a  rock  or  other  folid  body. 
iSee  Crystal. 

Rock  Salt.    See  Salt. 

RocK-0'il.    See  Petroleum. 

RocK-FiJh.    See  Gomus. 

ROCKET,  an  artificial  fire-work,  confifting  of  a 
cylindrical  cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofition  of 
certain  combuilible  ingredients ;  which,  being  tied  to 
«  itick,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  burfts.  See  Py- 

•S.OTECHNY. 

Theory  of  the  Flight  of  Siy-RocKETS.  Mariotte  takes 
the  rife  of  rockets  to  be  owing  to  the  impulfe  or  refin- 
ance of  the  air  againll  the  flame.  Dr  Defagulier  ac- 
■counts  for  it  otherwife. 

Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  choak, 
and  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  the  conical  bore  ;  the  confe- 
(quence  will  be,  either  that  the  rocket  would  burll  in  tbc 
"weakeft  place,  or,  if  all  its  parts  were  equally  ftrong, 
and  able  to  fuftain  the  impulfe  of  the  flame,  the  rocket 
would  burn  out  immoveable*  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  fuppofe  its  aftion  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  fufiicient  to  lift  40  pounds.  As  thefe 
forces  are  equal,  but  their  diredlions  contrary,  they 
will  deftroy  each  other's  aition. 

Imagine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  choak ;  by 
this  means  the  a£lion  of  the  flame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
afting  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  ftick 
it  is  tied  to.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  if  the  com- 
-pofition  of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  fo  as  not  to  give 
an  impulfe  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and 
ftick,  it  does  not  rife  at  all ;  or  if  the  compofition  be 
flow,  fo  that  a  fmall  part  of  it  only  kindles  at  firft,  the 
rocket  will  not  rife. 

The  ftick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular  j  for  if  the 
rocket  fhould  begin  to  flumble,  moving  round  a  point 
in  the  choak,  as  being  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
rocket  and  ftick,  there  would  be  fo  much  fridiion 
againft  the  air  by  the  ftick  between  the  centre  and 
the  point,  and  the  point  would  beat  againft  the  air 
•with  fo  much  velocity,  that  the  friftion  of  the  medium 
•would  reftore  it  to  its  perpendicularity. 

When  the  compofition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulfe 
upwards  is  ceafed,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 
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broiight  lower  towards  the  middle  of  the  ftick  1  by 

which  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  ftick  is 
decreafed,  and  that  of  the  point  of  the  rocket  increa-  ^ 
fed  ;  fo  that  the  whole  will  tumble  down,  with  the 
rocket-end  foremoft. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  bums,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  fhifting  and  getting  downwards,  and  ftiU 
the  fafler  and  the  lower  as  the  ifick  is  the  lighter,  fo 
that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  be  burnt 
out  ;  but  when  the  ftick  is  a  little  too  heavy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  lefs  propertion  to  that 
of  the  ftick,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  -will  not  get 
fo  low  but  that  the  rocket  wiH  rife  llraight,  though  not 
fo  fall. 

Rocket,  in  botany.  See  Brassica. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Northamptonftilrc,  in 
England,  87  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the  river 
Welland.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  market  on  Thurfday, 
and  a  fair  on  Sept.  8.  for  five  days.  Its  foreft  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  largeft  and  richeft  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  built  a  caftle ;  it  ex- 
tended, in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  almoft  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was  noted  formerly  for 
iron-v/orks,  great  quantities  of  flags,  i.  e.  the  refufe  of 
the  iron- ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
extended,  according  to  a  furvey  in  1641,  near  14  miles 
in  length,  from  the  weft  end  of  Middleton- Woods  to 
the  town  of  Mansford,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Brigftock  to  the  Wellandj;  but  is  now  difmembered  into 
parcels,  by  the  interpofition  of  fields  and  towns,  and 
is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  feveral  of  its  woods 
a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  made  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  which  many  waggon-loads  are  fent  every  year 
to  Peterborough.  There  is  a  fpacious  plain  in  it  called 
Rockinghamfhire,  which  is  a  common  to  the  four  towns 
of  Cottingham,  Rockingham,  Corby,  and  Gretton. 
King  William  Rufus  called  the  council  here  of  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  o.  46.  N.  Lat, 
52.  32. 

ROCKING-Stones.    See  Rocking-SroNEs. 

ROCKOMBOLE.   See  Allium. 

ROD,  a  land  meafure  of  16  feet  and  a  half;  the 
fame  with  perch  and  pole. 

Black  Rod.    See  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. 

Fi/hing  Rod,  a  long  taper  rod.  or  wand,  to  which  the 
line  is  faftened  for  angling.    See  FisHiNo-Rod. 

RODNEY  (George  Bridges),  Lord  Redney,  was 
born  in  the  year  17  18.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  anceftors  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure any  well  authenticated  account.  His  father  was  a 
naval  officer  ;  and  commanding,  at  the  time  of  his  fon'i 
birth,  the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  was  paffing  to  or  from  Hanover,  he 
aiked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honour  of  calling 
his  infant  fon  George  Bridges.  The  royal  and  noble  god- 
fathers advifed  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his  boy  for 
his  ow«  profeffion,  promifing,  as  we  have  been  told, 
to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  fhould  dif- 
play  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  permit. 

Of  young  Rodney's  early  exertions  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  abflraft,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  of  fufficient  im- 
portance to  be  inferted  in  articles  fo  circumfcribed  as  all 
our  biographical  flcetches  muft  be,  till  1751,  when  we 
find  him,  in  the  rask  of  a  Commodore,  fent  out  to 

make 
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make  accurate  difcoveries  refpeAing  an  ifland  wluch  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  iflands  to  wWcti  Rodney » 
was  fuppofed  to  lie  about  50*  N.  L.  and  about  300  his  vidlorles  were  more  particularly  ferviceable.  InDe-  v— - 
leagues  W.  of  England  :  but  he  returned  without  ha-  cember  the  fame  year,  he  made  an  attempt,  together 
vingfeen  any  fuch  ifland  as  that  which  he  was  appoint-  with  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent's,  but  failed.  lu 
ed  to  furvey.  In  the  war  which  foon  followed  this  1 781,  he  continued  his  exertions,  with  much  fuccefs^ 
voyage  of  difcovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  in  defending  the  Weft  India  iflands  ;  and,  along  with 
rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre-de-  the  above  named  general,  he  conquered  St  Euftatius ;  on 
Grace  ;  which  in  1759  and  1760  he  conhderably  dama-  which  occafion  his  conduft  to  the  inhabitants  has  beea 
ged,  together  with  fome  (hipping.  In  1761  he  was  fent  much,  though  perhaps  imjuftly,  cenfured.  The  ifland 
on  an  expedition  againft  Martinico,  which  was  reduced  was  certainly  a  nell  of  contraband  traders, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame  ^On  the  12th  of  April  1782,  he  came  to  a  clofe  ac- 
time  St  Lucia  furrendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Both  tion  with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Graffe;  du- 
thefe  iflands  were  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of  ring  which  he  funk  one  fliip  and  took  five,  of  which 
1763.  admiral's  fliip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  The 
In  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  was  created  a  knight  following  year  brought  peace  ;  but,  as  a  reward  for  hi« 
pf  the  Bath  ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen  are,  numerous  fervices,  he  had  a  grant  of  L.  2000  a-year 
to  the  rules  of  economy,  his  circumftances  became  fo  for  himfclf  and  his  two  fucceflbrs.  He  had  long  before 
embarraffed  that  he  was  obHgedto  fly  from  his  country,  been  created  a  baroaet,  was  rear-admiral  of  Great  Bri- 
with  very  flight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  return.  He  tain,  and  at  length  was  juftly  promoted  to  the  peerage, 
was  in  France  when  the  ill-advifed  policy  of  that  court  by  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somerfetfhire, 
made  them  take  a  decided  part  with  America  againft  and  made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  He  was  once 
Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  in  power,  alfo  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 
no  ftrangers  to  the  defperate  ftate  of  Sir  George's  af-  Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married  ;  firft  to  the 
fairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy,  fifttr  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  fecondly  to  the 
if  he  would  carry  arms  againft  his  own  country.  This  daughter  of  John  Clies,  Efq;  with  whom  he  did  not  re- 
offer  he  rejefted  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  af-  fide  for  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
ter  this  gallant  behaviour,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  af-  on  the  24th  of  May  1792.  He  was  fucceeded  in  title 
terwards  the  infamous  Orleans,  told  Sir  George  that  he  and  eftates  by  his  fon  George,  who  married  in  178 1 
was  to  have  a  command  in  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  op-  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Har- 
poi'ed  to  that  under  the  command  of  his  countryman  ley,  by  whom  he  has  iffue. 

Mr  Keppel  ;  and  with  an  infulting  air  aflced  him  what  Of  the  private  hfe  of  Lord  Rodney  we  know  but 

he  thought  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting  ?  little.    His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  feamen,  and 

"  That  my  countryman  will  carry  your  Highnefs  with  the  warrant  officers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  that 

him  to  learn  Englifli,"  was  the  high-fpirited  reply. —  humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  He 

When  the  divifions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of  has  often,  from  the  number  of  difhes  which  his  rank 

Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  excited  in  the  brought  to  his  table,  feleded  fomething  very  plain  for 

Britifli  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  miniftry  to  pro-  himielf,  and  fcnt  the  reft  to  the  midfliipmens  niefs. — 

cure  experienced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  com-  His  public  tranfadtions  will  tranfmit  his  name  w  ith  ho- 

manders  for  their  fleets.  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir  uour  to  poiterity  ;  his  bravery  was  unqucftionable,  and 

George  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  a  principal  com-  his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.    It  has,  indeed, 

mand  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  find  mo-  been  very  generally  faid,  that  his  flcill  in  naval  taftifcs  was 

ney  to  pay  his  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be  "ot  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior  abi- 

permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom-    The  money,  it  has  hties  of  Capt.  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  for  the 

been  repeatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  againft  Lan- 

courticrs  whofe  offer  he  had  before  indignantly  rejefted.  gara  and  De  Grafle.    But,  fuppofing  this  to  be  true. 

He  arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  ai»d  was  again  em-  it  detraiils  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  foolifh  com- 

ployed  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.    His  firft  exploit  mander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  ableft  offi-^ 

after  his  appointment  was  in  January  1780,  when  he  ccrs  for  his  firft  captains,  nor  would  fuch  a  man  be 

took  19  Spanifh  tranfports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa,  guided  by  their  advice. 

together  with  a  64  gun  fhip  and  5  frigates,  their  con-  Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney's  ficill  in  the  fcience  of 

voy.    On  the  i6th  of  the  fame  month  he  fell  in  with  naval  war,  or  however  much  he  may  have  been  beholden 

the  Spanifh  fleet,  confifting  of  1 1  fail  of  the  line,  under  to  the  counfels  of  others,  he  certainly  poffeffed  himfelf 

the  commmand  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  ;  of  which  one  the  diftinguifhed  merit  of  Indefatigable  exertion  ;  for  he 

was  blown  up  daring  the  engagement,  five  were  taken  never  omitted  anything  within  the  compafs  of  his  power 

and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  ad-  to  bring  the  enemy  to  adion.  He  therefore  unqueftion- 

miral's  fhip,  and  the  reft  were  much  fhattered.  In  April  ably  deferves  the  refpeft  and  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 

thc  fame  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the  try.    In  the  year  1783  the  Houfe  of  Afiembly  in  Ja. 

command  of  Admiral  Gulchen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he  maica  voted  L.  looo  towards  creeling  a  marble  ftatue 

obliged  to  fight,  and  whom  he  completely  beat;  though  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 

from  the  fhattered  ftate  of  his  own  fleet,  anil  the  un-  his  gallant  fervices,  fo  timely  and  glorioufly  performed 

"willingnefs  of  the  enemy  to  rifk  another  aftion,  he  took  for  the  falvation  of  that  ifland  in  particular,  as  well  as 

none  of  their  fhips.  The  fuccefsful  efforts  of  our  gallant  the  whole  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  and  trade 

admiral  during  the  year  1780  were  generally  applaud-  in  general.    We  have  not,  however,  heard  of  any  fuch 

cd  through  the  nation.    He  received  the  thanks  of  tribute  being  paid  to  him  iu  Britaia  cither  before  or 

both  Houles  of  Parliament,  and  addreftcs  of  thauks  fr^m  fuicc  his  death* 

ROE, 


Rohan. 
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ROE,  the  feed  or  fpawn  of  fifli.  That  of  the  male 
fiflies  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  foft  roe, 
or  milt ;  and  that  of  the  female,  hard  roe,  ox  fpaivn. 
So  inconceivably  numerous  are  thefe  ovula  or  fniall  eggs, 
that  M.  Petit  found  342,144  of  them  in  a  carp  of  18 
inches ;  but  M.  Lieuwenhoek  found  in  a  carp  no  more 
than  2iij629.  This  laft  gentleman  obferves,  that  there 
are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod  \  and  that  a  com- 
mon one  contains  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roe,  in  zoology.    See  Cervus. 

ROELI^A,  in  botany  x  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order, 
Campanacea.  Tiie  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped,  with  its 
.bottom  fhut  up  by  ftaminiferous  valvules  ;  the  ftigma 
'is  biiid  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  and  cyHndrical  inferior. 

ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a  prefent  which  the  emperors 
jnade  to  the  fenators,  magiilrates,  and  even  to  the 
people  ;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy. 
Thefe  rogae  were  diftributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  na- 
ial'ts  dies  of  the  cities  ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs 
in  paflion-week.  Roga  is  aifo  ufed  for  the  common 
pay  of  the  foldlers. 

ROGATION  (rogatio),  in  the  Roman  jurifpru- 
dence,  a  demand  made  by  the  confvils  or  tribunes  of  the 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  propofed  to  be  palTed. 
Rogatio  is  dfo  ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  made  in  con- 
fequencc  of  the  people's  giving  their  aifent  to  this  de- 
mand ;  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  fenatus  confaltum,  or  de- 
cree of  the  fenate. 

RoGJTioN-lVeek,  the  week  immediately  fucceeding 
Whitfunday  ;  fo  called  from  the  three  feafts  therein, 
viz,  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday. 

ROGER  DE  HovEDEN,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
century,  was  torn  in  Yorkfliire,  moft  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Hoivden,  fome  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  firft 
parts  of  education  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  moft 
faihionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He 
became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employ- 
ed him  to  tranfaft  feveral  ecclefiaflical  affairs  ;  in  which 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  honour.  But  his  moft  me- 
ritorious work  was,  his  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  D. 
73  1,  when  Bede's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  ends,  to  A.  D. 
1 202.  This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  volumi- 
nous of  our  ancient  hiftories,  is  more  valuable  for  the 
iincerity  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety 
of  fafts  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ftyle,  or  the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

ROGUE,  in  law,  an  idle  fturdy  beggar ;  who  by 
ancient  ftatutes  is  for  the  firft  offence  called  a  rogue  of 
the  firft  degree,  and  punifhed  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  the  griftle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and  for  the  fecond  offence,  is  termed  a  rogue  of  the  Je~ 
cond  degree,  and,  if  above  1 8  years  of  age,  ordered  to 
Ije  executed  as  a  felon. 

ROHAN  (Peter  de).  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  mar- 
jlhal  of  France,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Mnrjhal 
de  Gie,  was  the  fon  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  firft  of 
the  name,  lord  of  Guemene  and  Montauban,  and  de- 
fcendcd  of  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  iUuftrious 
families  of  the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  be- 
fore the  Revolution;  held  the  rank  of  prance  in  France 
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in  confequence  of  deriving  its  origin  from  the  firft  fo- 
vereigns  of  Brittany,  and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes  "■ 
of  Brittany  themfelves  in  the  ftates  general  of  that 
province  held  in  jo88.  The  houfe  of  Rohan  had  ftill 
another  advantage,  which  was  common  to  it  with  very 
few  families,  even  the  moft  diftinguifiied  among  the 
princes,  namely,  that  inftead  of  having  been  aggrandi- 
fed  by  the  wealth  procured  from  alliances,  it  had  held  in 
itfelf  for  feven  centuries  the  largeft  poffcffions  of  any  fa- 
mily in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  branches  of  this  family 
was  Peter,  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article.  Louis  XL 
rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  ftaff  of  marfhal  of  France 
in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  that  prince 
at  Chinon  in  1484.  Two  years  afterwards  he  oppo- , 
fed  the  attacks  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria  upon  Plcar- 
dy.  He  commanded  the  van-guard  at  the  battle  of 
Fornoue  in  1495,  and  fignalized  himfelf  much  in  that 
engagement.  His  bravery  procured  him  the  counte- 
nance and  confidence  of  Louis  XII.  who  appointed 
him  his  prime  counfellor,  and  general  of  the  army  in 
Italy  ;  but  thefe  advantages  he  loft,  by  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  Anne  of  Brittany  the  queen. 

The  marfhal  had  flopped  fome  of  her  equipage  on 
the  road  to  Nantz  ;  for  which  that  vindldtive  princefs 
prevailed  on  her  hufband  to  enter  into  a  procefs  againft 
him  before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  at  that  time 
the  moft  rigorous  and  fevere  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
on  the  15th  of  February  1506  found  guilty,  banlflied 
from  the  court,  and  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  emo- 
luments of  his  office  for  five  years.  The  expence  of 
this  profecutlon  amounted  to  more  than  31,000  llvres, 
and  it  did  no  honour  either  to  the  king  or  the  queen. 
If  indeed  it  be  true,  that  the  queen  was  never  fo  much 
delighted  as  with  the  humiliation  of  her  enemies,  fhe 
had  good  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  here.  John  of  Authon, 
who  hath  entered  into  a  pretty  full  detail  of  this  affair, 
reports  that  Gie,  being  removed  to  the  Chateau  de 
Dreux,  became  an  objedl  of  ridicule  to  the  witneffes  who 
had  fworn  againft  him.  He  wore  a  long  white  beard, 
and,  quite  full  of  the  thoughts  of  his  difgrace,  took  it 
on  one  occafion  in  his  hands  and  covered  his  face  with 
it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain  d' Alb  ret,  count  of 
Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where  his  mafter  was  re- 
pofing  himfelf,  and  attacked  the  beard  of  Gie,  who, 
with  fome  difficulty,  extricated  himfelf.  This  fcene 
not  only  occafioned  much  laughter  to  the  whole  com- 
pany who  were  prefent,  but  llkewife  became  Inftantly 
the  fubjecl  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which  were 
then  a£ting  in  France.  Even  the  fchool-boys  made  a 
reprefentatlon  of  It,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the 
queen,  they  faid,  that  there  was  a  marfhal  who  wifhed 
to  fhoe  an  afs  {un.  ane),  but  that  he  received  fuch  a 
blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into  the 
garden.  Marefchal  de  Gie  died  at  Paris,  the  2 2d  A- 
pril  iqi3,  periedlly  difgufted  with  courts  and  gran- 
deur. 

Rohan  (Henry  duke  of),  peer  of  France,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Britta- 
ny in  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  whofe  eyes  he  gave 
diftinguifhed  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  fiege  of  A- 
mlcns,  when  only  1 6  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as 
much  affe£tIon  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After 
tiie  death  of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calvlalfts 
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in  France  ;  and  was  equally  formidable  for  his  genius  as 
his  fword.  In  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  his  party,  he  maintained  three  wars  againft  Louis 
XIII.  The  firft,  which  terminated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Proteftants,  broke  out  when  that  prince  wifhed 
to  eftablifh  the  Romifli  religion  in  Le  Beam :  the  fe- 
cond,  becaufe  of  the  fiege  which  Cardinal  De  Richlieu 
caufed  to  be  laid  to  Rochelle  :  and  the  third,  when  that 
place  was  befieged  a  fecond  time.  The  confequences 
of  this  war  are  fufficiently  known  :  Rochelle  furrender- 
ed  :  and  the  duke  de  Rohan  perceiving,  that  after  the 
taking  of  this  place,  the  majority  of  his  party  were  en- 
deavouring to  make  up  matters  with  the  court,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  procuring  for  them  a  general  peace  in  1629, 
upon  very  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  The 
only  facrifice  of  importance  which  the  Huguenots  were 
obliged  to  make,  was  their  fortifications  ;  which  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  renew  the  war.  Some  factious 
perfons,  difiatisfied  with  feeing  their  fortreffes  fall  into 
their  enenjies  hands,  were  ready  to  accufe  their  general 
of  having  fold  them.  This  great  man,  undeferving  of 
fuch  odious  ingratitude,  prcfented  his  breaft  to  thefe 
enraged  malcontents,  and  faid,  "  Strike,  ftrike  !  I  wi{h 
to  die  by  your  hands,  after  I  have  hazarded  my  hfe  in 
your  fervice."  The  peace  of  1629  having  extinguifh- 
ed  the  flame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan,,  no 
longer  of  ufe  to  his  party,  and  become  difagreeable  at 
court,  retired  to  Venice.  There  is  a  very  particular 
anecdote  of  him,  extrafted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duchefs  of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of 
the  famous  Sully.  Whilft  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at 
Venice,  a  propofal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte, 
that  for  200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
20,000,  the  Grand  Signior  would  give  him  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  and  fully  invert:  him  with  the  dignity  and 
prerogatives  of  king.  The  duke  was  warmly  inclined 
to  comply  with  this  propofal,  and  to  fettle  in  the  ifland 
the  Protellant  families  of  France  and  Germany.  He 
negociated  this  bufinefs  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  che 
intervention  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  had 
much  correlpondence  ;  but  different  circumftances,  and 
in  particiJar  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to 
break  off  the  treaty.  The  repubHc  of  Venice  chofe 
Rohan  for  their  commander  in  chief  againil  the  Impe- 
rialifls  ;  but  Louis  XIII.  took  him  from  the  Venetiansj 
and  fent  him  ambaffador  into  SwiflTerland,  and  into  the 
Grifons.  He  wifhed  to  aflifl:  thefe  people  in  bringing 
back  La  Valtelinc  under  their  obedience,  the  revolt  of 
which  the  Spaniards  and  ImperiaHfl;s  encouraged.  Ro- 
han, being  declared  general  of  the  Grifons,  after  many 
viftories,  drove  the  Gennan  and  Spanifti  troops  entire- 
ly from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  He  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards again  in  1 636  at  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  C6me. 
France,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
the  Grifons  rofe  up  ia  arms,  and  the  duke  de  Rohan, 
not  fatisfied  with  the  condudl  of  the  court,  . entered  into 
a  fpecial  treaty  with  them  the  28th  March  1637. 
This  hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of  cardinal  de  Rich- 
lieu,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to  join  his  friend 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  wiflied  him  to  under- 
take the  command  of  his  army,  then  ready  to  engage 
the  Imperialifts  near  Rhinfield..  Although  he  declined 
this  honour,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the  regiment 
of  NafTau,  with  which  he  threw  the  enemy  into  confu- 
fiojkj  but  was  himfelf  wounded;  February  28.  1683^ 
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and  died  of  his  wounds  the  1 3th  of  April  following,  at 
the  age  of  59.  He  was  interred  May  27th,  in  the 
church  of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent monument  of  marble  erefted  to  his  memory, 
having  on  it  the  mofl  illuftrious  aftions  of  his  hfe.  The 
duke  de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greateil  generals  of  his 
time,  equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable, 
like  them,  of  fettling  a  commonwealth  ;  but  more  zea- 
lous than  they  for  religion,  or  at  lealt  appearing  to  be 
fo.  He  was  vigilant  and  indefatigable,  not  allowing 
himfelf  any  pleafures  which  might  take  off  his  attention 
from  his  neceffary  employments,  and  wcU  qualified  for 
being  the  head  of  a  party ;  a  pofl  very  difficult  to  re- 
tain, and  in  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  his  ene- 
mies and  his  friends.  It  is  in  this  hght  that  Voltaire 
has  viewed  this  illuftrious  charafter,  when  he  compofed' 
the  following  verfe  : 

j4vec  tons  les  tahns  le  C'ttl  Pavok  fait  naiirt  : 
II  agtt  en  Heros  ;  en  Sage  tl  ecnvit. 

II  fut  mSme  grand  homme  en  combattant  fon  Mattre^ 
Rt  plus  grand  lor/qtiil  ie  ferm'tt. 

His  military  virtues  were  much  heightened  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  his  affable  and  courteous 
manners,  and  by  a  generofity  which  had  few  examples. 
Neither  ambition,  pride,  nor  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever 
be  traced  in  his  charafter.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  that 
"  true  glory  and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt 
where  felf-intereft  reigned."  Rohan  had  always  a  par- 
ticular regard  for  Henry  the  Fourth  :  "  Truly  (faid 
he,  fometimes  after  the  death  of  that  prince)  when  I 
think  of  him,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break.  A  wound 
received  in  his  prefence.  would  have  afforded  me  more 
fatisfaftion  than  now  to  gain  a  battle.  I  would  have 
valued  an  encomium  from  him  in  this  -art,  -  of  which  he 
was  the  greateft  mailer  of  his  time,  more  than  than  the 
united  praifes  of  all  the  commanders  now  living."  He 
wrote  feveral  interefting  performances  :  i.  The  Interefts 
of  Princes,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1666,  in  i2mo  :  in 
which  work  he  fully  examines-  ths  public  interefts  of 
all  the  princes  of  Europe.  2.  The  Perfect  General, 
or  an  abridgement  of  the  wars  from  Caefar's  Commen- 
taries, in  1 2mo.  In  this  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a 
knowledgeof  thetaftics  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much 
ufe  to  the  moderns.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption 
of  the  ancient  Mihtia.  4.  A  Treatife  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Thirteen ■  Provinces.  5.  Memoirs;  the 
belt  edition  of  which  is  in  2  vols  I  zmo.  .  hey  con- 
tain the  hiftory  of  France  from  i6iato  iCi^Q.  6.  A 
CoUedlion  of  fome  Political  Difcourfes  on  State  Affairs, 
from  i6i2to  1629,  Bvo,  Paris,  1644,  169^,  1755  ; 
with  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Henry  Duke  de  Ro- 
han relative  to  the  war  of  La  .Valteline,  3  vols  i2mo> 
Geneva,  1757.  This  was  the  firft  edition  which  appeared 
of  thefe  curious  memoirs  :  We  owe  it  to  the  great  atten- 
tion and  diligence  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  who 
pubhfhed  them  from  different  authentic  manufcriptsi 
He  likewife  ornamented  this  edition  with  geographical, 
hiftorical,  and  genealogical  notes,  and  a  preface,  which  - 
contains  an  abridged,  but  highly  interefting  Hfe,  of  the 
duke  de  Rohan,  author  of  the  memoirs.  The  abbe 
Perau  has  alfo  written  a  life  of  him,  which  occupies 
the  2ift  and  2 2d  volumes  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Illu- 
ftrious Men  of  France.  Some  want  of  fpirit  maght  be  ' 
excufed  in  the  detail  of  wars  finifhed  upwards  of  M  ^ 
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years  ago  ;  yet  the  memoirs  of  the  duke  de  Rohan  ftiil 
afford  confiderable  pleafiire  in  the  perufal.  He  tells  his 
ftory  with  humour,  with  fufficient  exafthefs,  and  in 
fuch  a  ftyle  as  procures  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 

ROHAULT  (James),  a  celebrated  Cartefian  phi- 
lofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  where 
hfe  was  born  in  1620.  He  became  well  flillled  in  the 
matliematlcs,  and  taught  them  at  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  M.  Clerfelier,  an  advocate,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Rohault  alfo 
taught  philofophy  in  the  fame  city  with  uncommon 
applaufe.  He  there  improved  the  arts,  and  gave  ex- 
cellent lectures  to  the  artifts  and  workmen.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1675.  wrote,  in  French,  i.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Naturd  Philofophy.  2.  The  Elements  of  the 
Mathematics.  3.  A  Treatife  on  Mechanics,  which  is 
very  curious.  4.  Philofophical  Converfations  ;  and 
other  works.  His  Phyfics  have  been  tranflated  into 
Latin,  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in  which 
the  Cartefian  errors  are  corrected  upon  the  Newtonian 
fyftcm. 

ROLAND  R A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fegregata  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Compojit/e.  The  common  calyx  confifts  of 
dilHnft  jlofculi^  between  each  of  which  are  fhort  fquatme^ 
the  whole  forming  a  round  head.  The  partial  calyx  is 
bivalved.  The  corolla  is  fmall  and  funnel-fhaped,  the 
tube  fmall  as  a  thread,  the  lacinie  fhort  and  acute.  The 
ftamina  are  five ;  the  ftyle  bifid.  It  has  no  other  feed 
veffel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  contains  a  long 
three-fided  feed.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Argentea  ;  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  found 
in  copfes  and  wafte  lands. 

ROLL,  in  manufadlories,  fomething  wound  and  fold- 
ed up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Few  ftuffs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except  fatins,  gaw- 
fes,  and  crapes;  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take 
plaits  not  eafy  to  be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwife.  Rib- 
bons, laces,  gallons,  and  paduas  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo 
thus  rolled. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twifted  on 
the  mill,  and  wound  twift  over  twift  about  a  ftick  or 
roller.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  fold  in  America  in 
rolls  of  various  weights ;  and  it  is  not  till  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  properly  denotes  the  quantity 
of  60  fl<ins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls ;  and  in  Cicero's  time  the  libraries  confifted  wholly 
of  fuch  rolls. 

Roll,  in  law,  fignifies  a  fchedule  or  parchment 
which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of 
a  pipe. 

In  thefe  fchedules  of  parchment,  all  the  pleadings, 
memorials,  and  afts  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  oiEcer ;  which  being  done,  they  become  re- 
cords of  the  court.  Of  thefe  there  are  in  the  exchequer 
feveral  kinds,  as  the  great  wardrobe  roll,  the  cofferer's 
roll,  the  fubfidy-roU,  &c. 

Roll  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  of  the  names  of  perfons  of 
the  fame  condition,  or  of  thofe  who  have  entered  into 
the  fame  engagement.  Thus  a  court-roll  of  a  manor,  is 
that  in  which  the  names,  rents,  and  fervices,  of  each 
tenaat  are  copied  and  enrolled. 
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Calves-head  Roii^  a  roll  in  the  two  temples,  in 
which  every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  2  s.  every  barri- 
fter  at  I  s.  6  d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  , 
I  s.  to  the  cook  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe,  in 
confideration  of  a  dinner  of  calves-heads  provided  in 
E  after-term. 

MuJler-RoLL,  that  in  which  are  entered  the  foldiers 
of  every  troop,  company,  regiment,  &c.  As  foon  as  a 
foldier's  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
for  him  to  defert. 

RoLLs-Office,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
chancery, 

MaJIer  of  the  Rons.    See  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Ricler-RoLi,  a  fchedule  of  parchment  frequently  few- 
ed  or  added  to  fome  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

Rolls  of  Parliament^  are  the  raanufcript  regifters 
or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parliaments, 
which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engrofs- 
ed  on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every 
county.  In  thefe  rolls  are  alfo  contained  a  great  many 
decifions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which  were  fre- 
quently in  former  times  referred  to  the  decifion  of  that 
high  court. 

Roll,  or  Roller  j  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood.  Iron,  brafs, 
&c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  In  the  conftruAion  of 
feveral  machines,  and  in  feveral  works  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Thus  in  the  glafs  manufacture  they  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  caft  brafs,  which 
ferves  to  conduft  the  melted  glafs  to  the  end  of  the 
table  on  which  large  looking-glaffes,  &c.  are  caft. 

Founders  alfo  ufe  a  roll  to  work  the  fand  which  they 
ufe  in  making  their  moulds. 

The  preffes  called  calendars^  as  ferving  to  calendar 
ftuffs  withal,  confift,  among  other  effentlal  parts,  of  two 
rollers.  It  Is  alfo  between  the  two  rollers  that  the 
waves  are  given  to  filks,  mohairs,  and  other  ftuffs  pro- 
per to  be  tabbied. 

Impreffions  from  copper-plates  are  alfo  taken  by 
paffing  the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rollers.  See 
Rolitng-prefs  Printing. 

Rolls,  In  flatting-mills,  &c.  are  two  Iron  Inftruments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  ferve  to  draw  or  ftretch  out 
plates  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  fugar-works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels 
which  fcrve  to  bruife  the  canes,  and  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thefe  are  caft  hollow,  and  their  cavities  arc 
filled  up  with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  pro- 
perly the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  furgery,  a  long  and  broad  bandage, 
ufually  of  linen -cloth,  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body,  to  keep  it  in,  or  difpofe  it  to  a  ftate  of  health. 

ROLLI  (Paul),  was  born  at  Rome  in  1687.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  architeft,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebra- 
ted Gravina,  who  infpired  him  with  a  tafte  for  learning 
and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned  Englifli  lord 
having  brought  him  to  London,  introduced  him  to  the 
royal  family  as  a  matter  of  the  Tufcan  language.  Rolli 
remained  In  England  till  the  death  of  queen  Caroline 
his  proteftor,  and  the  patronefs  of  literature  in  general. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  died  in  1767, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 
curious  coUeftion  in  natural  hiftory,  &c.  and  a  valuable 
and  well  chofen  library.  His  jprincipal  works  fir  it  ap- 
X  peared 
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peared  in  London  in  1735,  in  8\ 
odes  in  blank  verfe,  elegies,  fongs,  and  other  things 
after  the  manner  of  Catullus.  There  is  likewife,  by 
■  him,  a  CoUedlion  of  Epigrams,  printed  at  Florence  in 
1776,  in  8vo,  and  preceded  with  his  life  by  the  abbe 
Fondini.  What  Martial  faid  of  his  own  Colledlion 
may  be  faid  of  this,  "  That  there  are  few  good,  but 
many  indifferent  or  bad,  pieces  in  it."  RoUi,  however, 
bare  the  chara&er  of  one  of  the  beft  Italian  poets  of 
his  age.  During  his  ftay  in  London,  he  procured  edi- 
tions of  feveral  authors,  of  his  own  country.  The 
principal  of  thefe  were,  the  Satires  of  Ariofto,  the 
Burlefque  Works  of  Berni,  Varchi,  8cc.  2  vols,  in  8vo, 
which  pofTefs  confiderable  merit.  The  Decameron  of 
Boccace,  1727,  In  4to  and  folio;  in  which  he  has 
faithfully  copied  the  celebrated  and  valuable  edition 
publiilied  by  the  Juntes  in  1527  :  and,  laiUy,  of  the  ele- 
gant Lucretia  of  Marchetti,  which,  after  the  manu- 
fcript  was  revifed,  was  printed  at  London  In  1717,  in 
8vo,  through  the  influence  and  attention  of  RolU. 
This  edition  is  beautiful  ;  but  the  work  is  thought  of 
pernicious  tendency.  There  are  likewife,  by  him, 
tranflations  into  Italian  verfe  of  the  Paradife  Loft  of 
Milton,  printed  at  London  In  folio  in  1 735  ;  and  of  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  London  1739,  in  8vo. 

ROLLIN  (Charles),  a  juftly  celebrated  French 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  born 
there  on  the  30th  of  January  1661.  He  ftudied  at 
the  college  Du  Pleflis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary 
through  the  Intereft  of  a  BenedlAIne  monk  of  the 
White  Mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who 
difcovered  In  him  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  ac- 
quired the  regard  of  M.  Gobinct,  principal  of  that  col- 
lege, who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  After  ha- 
ving ftudied  humanity  and  philofophy  at  the  college  of 
-Du  Pleflis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the 
Sorbonne  ;  but  he  did  not  profecute  this  ftudy,  and 
tiever  rofe  in  the  church  higher  than  to  the  rank  of  a 
tonfured  prieft.  He  afterwards  became  profeflbr  of 
"  rhetoric  in  the  fame  college ;  and,  in  1 688,  fucceed- 
ed  Horfan,  his  mafter,  as  profeffor  of  eloquence,  In  the 
royal  college.  No  man.  ever  exercifed  the  funftions  of 
it  with  greater  eclat :  he  often  made  Latin  orations, 
to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the  times ;  and 
frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  which  were 
read  and  efteemed  by  every  body.  In  1694,  he  was 
chofen  reftor  of  the  unlverfity  j  and  continued  in  that 
office  two  years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  dl- 
ftIn£fion.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual 
panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He  made  many  very 
ufeful  regulations  In  the  unlverfity  ;  and  particularly 
revived  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
then  much  neglefted.  He  fubftltuted  academical  ex- 
ercifes  in  the  place  of  tragedies ;  and  introduced  the 
pradlice  which  had  been  formerly  obferved,  of  caufing 
the  ftudents  to  get  by  heart  pafTages  of  Scripture. 
He  was  a  man  of  Indefatigable  attention  ;  and  trained 
innumerable  perfons,  wIk)  did  honour  to  the  church,  the 
ftate,  and  the  army.  The  firft  prefident  Portail  was 
pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Rollln  In  a  jocular  ftraln, 
as  If  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in  doing  bufinefs :  to 
whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and  fincerlty 
%vhich  was  natural  to  him,  "  It  becomes  you  well.  Sir, 
•  i.i  reproach  me  with  this  ;  it  Is  this  habit  of  labour 
a  me  which  has  diftingulfhed  you  in  the  place  of 
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They  confift  of   advocate-general,  which  has  raifed  you  to  that  of  firft  Rol'in, 
prefident  ;  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to  — "V^" 
me.'* 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  re<3or{liIp,  cardinal  No- 
allles  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  ftudies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  In  this 
ofRce  he  was  agreeably  employed,  when,  In  1 699,  he 
was  with  great  reluftance  made  coadjutor  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  then 
a  kind  of  defert,  inhabited  by  very  few  ftudents,  and 
without  any  manner  of  difclpline :  but  RolHn's  great 
reputation  and  induftry  foon  re-peopled  it,  and  made 
it  that  flourlfhlng  foclety  it  has  ever  fince  continued. 
In  this  fituatlon  he  continued  till  1 7 1 2  ;  when  the  war 
between  the  Jefults  and  the  Janfenlfts  drawing  towards 
a  crifis,  he  fell  a  facrlfiice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  for- 
mer. Father  le  Tellier,  the  king's  confelTor,  a  fu. 
rious  agent  of  the  Jefults,  Infufed  into  his  mafler  pre- 
judices agalnft  Rollln,  w^hofe  conneftions  with  cardinal 
de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fufiiced  to  have  made  him 
a  Janfenlft  ;  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his  fliare  In  the 
princlpahty  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however,  could 
have  loft  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him  that  was  necefTary  to  make  him  happy  ;  re- 
tirement, books,  and  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  be- 
gan to  be  employed  upon  Quinftillan  ;  an  author  he 
juftly  valued,  and  faw  negleded  not  without  uneafi- 
nefs.  He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  ra- 
ther curious  than  ufeful  for  the  inftruftion  of  youth  ; 
he  placed  fummarles  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter ;  and  he  accompanied  the  text  with  fliort  fe- 
left  notes.  His  edition  appeared  in  1 7  ;  5,  in  2  vols 
1 2  mo,  with  an  elegant  preface,  fctting  forth  his  me- 
thod and  views. 

In  1 7 10,  the  unlverfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interefts  in  the 
then  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again 
re6tor :  but  he  was  difplaccd  in  about  two  months  by 
a  lettre  de  cachet.  The  unlverfity  had  prefentcd  to  the 
parliament  a  petition.  In  which  it  protefted  agalnft  ta- 
king any  part  In  the  adjuftment  of  the  late  difputes ; 
and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  pubhc  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  ftep,  occafioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
them  to  choofe  a  reftor  of  more  moderation.  What-  * 
ever  the  unlverfity  might  fufFer  by  the  removal  of  Rol- 
lin, the  public  was  probably  a  gainer  ;  for  he  now  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  compofe  his  treatlfe  upon  the  Manner 
of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
was  publifhed,  two  volumes  in  1726,  and  two  more 
in  1728,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  juftly  efteemed  for  the  fentiments 
of  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal  for  the 
public  good  prompted  him  to  feleft  the  choiceft  pafFa- 
ges  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  ftyle  is  fuflfi- 
clently  elegant,  but  the  language  on  fome  occafions  is 
not  remarkable  for  delicacy;  and  in  the  book  altogether 
there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The  author 
has  Indeed  fpoken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  has 
fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubjefts  which  demanded  the  in- 
veftlgatlon  of  the  philofopher.  One  can  fcarcely  re- 
duce  any  thing  In  him  to  principles. — For  example,  the 
three  fpecles  of  eloquence ;  the  fimple,  the  tempe- 
rate, and  the  fublime,  can  fcarcely  be  underftoad  from 
him  when  we  read  that  the  one  refembles  a  frugal  table; 
the  fecond  a^^beautifiU  ruin,  with  green  wood  growing 
S  s  on 
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Hoilin.   on  ks  Ijanks  ;  and  the  thii'd  thunder  and  ao  irapetuoua  X^lvy  traivnatei  with  ^rent  ,ek:;aac«  mto  Trciicli.    H<  Kg 

liver  which  overthrows  every  thing  that  oppoFes  it.  alfo  pubhfhed  h  Latia  Tranllation  of  moil  of  the  The- 

The  worki  however,  has  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful,  ological  Writings  relative  to  the  difpntes  of  the  Time* 

and  juftly  fo  ;  and  its  fuccefs  encouraged  its  author  to  in  which  he  lived.    RoUia  was  one  of  the  moft  rcalous 

imdcrtake  another  work  of  ecpal  ufe  and  entertainment ;  adherents  of  deacon  Paris  ;  and  before  the  iuclofare  of 

his  Hifto'trt  Ancienne,  &c.  or  "  Ancient  Hilloay  of  the  E-  the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  this  dillinguifhed  charaAer 

|n^ptlans,  Carthaginians,  ACfyrianS,  Babyloiiians,  Medes  .xnigiit  have  Ijeen  often  feen  praying  at  'tlie  foot  of  his 

atid  Perfians,  Macedoaians,  and  Greeks,"  which  he  fi-  tomb.     This  he  confeiTes  in  his  Letters.    He  pub- 

liifiled  in  13  vols  8vo.  and  publifhed  between  1730  and  llfhcd  al^o  Leffer  Pieces  ;  coutalniug  different  Lcttere, 

1738.    M.Voltaire,  after  having  obferved  that  Rollin  Latin  Harangues,  Difeourfe8,CompltraentaryAddrenes, 

'  Was"  the  firft  member  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  who  &c.  Paris  1771,  2 -vols.  121T10.    A  colleftioii  which 

twrote  French  witli  dignity  and  corretinefs,"  fays  of  might  have  been  contained  in  one  volume,  by  keepin 

this  work,  that  "  though  the  laft  volumes,  -which  were  in  only  the  bell  pieces.    It  is  notwithftanding  valuable 

Written  in  too  great  a  harry,  are  not  equal  to  the  firft,  for  fome  good  pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favour- 

h  is  neverthelefs  the  beft  compilation  that  has  yet  ap-  able  opinion  which  it  exhibits  of  folid  probity,  finind 

peared  in  any  language  ;  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  com-  reafon,  and  the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progrefs  of 

pikrs  are  eloquent,  und  Rollin  was  remarkably  fo."  virtue  and  the  prefervr.tion  of  tafte.    The  Latin  of 

This  is  perhaps  faying  too  much.    There  are  indeed  Rollin  is  very  correal,  and  much  after  tlic  Ciceronian 

in  this  work  fome  paffages  very  well  handled  ;  but  they  ftyle,  and  embellifhcd  with  moft  judicious  thoughts  and 

are  only  fuch  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors,  agreeable  images.    Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients, 

in  doing  juftice  to  whom  he  was  always  very  happy,  from  which  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  pro- 

*rhe  reader  will  eafily  difcover  in  this  work  the  lame  prlety  as  plenty,  he  expreffcd  himfelf  with  much  foirit 

attachment  to  religion,  the  fame  defire  for  the  public  and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deferve  the  fame  eulo- 

good,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in  that  gium. 

on  the  Belles  Lettres.    But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that       Tliis  excellent  perfon  died  in  1741.    He  had  been 

his  chronology  is  neither  exaft  nor  correfponding ;  that  named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 

he  ftates  fafts  inaccurately;  that  he  has  not  fufficiently  fcriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701  :   but  as  he  had 

examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  hiftorians  ;  that  not  then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvals  Into  repute, 

he  ofteTi  Interrupts  the  moft  folemn  narrations  with  mere  and  found  he  had  more  bufmefs  upon  his  hands  than 

trifles ;  that  his  ftyle  is  not  uniform  ;  and  this  want  of  was  confiftent  with  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  func- 

uniformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  ot  a  tlons  of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privileges  of  at 

modern  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.    Nothing  can  veteran,  which  were  honourably  granted  him.  Never- 

bemore  noble  and  more  refined  than  his  refleftions;  but  thelefs,  he  maintained  his  conneftions  with  the  aca- 

they  are  ftrewed  with  too  Ijiaring  a  hand,  and  want  that  demy,  attended  their  affemblies  as  often  as  he  coul<t, 

lively  and  laconic  turn  oil  account  of  which  the  hifto-  laid  the  plan  of  his  ancient  hiftory  before  them,  and  de- 

tians  of  antiquity  are  read  with  fo  much  pleafure.    He  mandcd  an  academician  for  his  cenfor,     RoUin  was  a 

tranfgrelTes  the  rule  which  he  himfelf  had  eftabliflied  in  man  of  an  admirable  compofiticjn  ;  veiy  ingenious,  con- 

his  Treatife  on  Studies.    "  The  precepts  which  have  a  fummate  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  mi)ral3,  and  eml- 

refpeft  to  manners  (fays  he)  ought,  in  order  to  make  nently  pious.    He  was  rather  too  religious;  his  religion 

an  impreffion,  to  be  ihort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a  carrying  him  Into  the  territories  of  fuperftition  ;  and  he 

^art.      That  is  the  moll  certain  method  of    ma-  wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  philofophic  in  his 

Ijing  them  enter  and  remain  on  the  mind."    There  Is  nature  to  make  him  a  very  perfed:  charailer.  Nothing 

a  vilible  negligence  in  his  diftlon  with  regard  to  gram-  could  be  more  benign,  more  pacilic,  more  fwcct,  more 

matical  cuftom,  and  the  choice  of  his  expreffions,  which  moderate,  than  Rollin 's  temper.    He  fliowed,  it  muf?" 

he  does  not  choofe  at  all  times  with  fufficient  tafte,  al-  be  ov/ned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  Jaufenifni  ;  but  in 

though,  on  the  Avhole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preferved  all  other  refpctts  he  was  exceedingly  moderate.  The 

kimfelf  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modern  authors,  celebrated  poet  Rouffeau  conceived  fuch  a  veneration 

While  the  laft  volumes  of  his  ancient  hiftory  were  print-  for  him,  that  he  came  out  of  baniihment  incognito  to 

ing,  he  pubhfhed  the  firft  of  his  Roman  Hiftor)-;  which  Parus,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  him  and  pay  his  refpefts  to  him. 

he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  Into  part  He  looked  upon  his  hiftorles,  not  only  as  the  beft  mO- 

©f  the  ninth,  to  the  war  againft  the  Cimbri,  abo-ut  70  dels  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  but  as  a  complete  fyftem  of 

years  befate  the  battle  of  Aftlum.    Mr  Crevier,  the  politics  and  morals,  and  a  moft  inftrudlive  fchool  fpr 

worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  continued  the  liiftory  to  the  princes  as  well  as  fubjefts  to  learn  all  their  duties  in. 
battle  of  Adtium,  which  clofes  the  tenth  volume  ;  and       Inllead  of  blufhing  at  the  lownefs  of  his  birth,  Rollin 

has  fmce  completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin  in  16  on  no  occafion  hefitated  to  fpeak  of  it.    **  It  Is  from 

vols  l2mo,  which  was  to  bring  It  down  from  the  foun-  the  Cyclops's  (hop  (fays  he.  In  a  Latin  epigram  to  one 

dation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  cf  Conftantijie  the  Great,  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  fcnt  a  fmall  fword)  that 

This  hiftory  had  not  fo  great  fuccefs  as  his  Ancient  I  have  taken  my  flight  towards  Parnaffus."    He  was 

Hiftor)'  had>.    Indeed  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  hiftorlcal  not,  however,  without  fome  ihare  of  vanity,  efpeclally 

difcouvfe  than  a  formal  hiftory  ;  for  the  author  does  at  hearlrvg  mer^tion  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 

little  more'than  poliit  out  fome  more  remarkable  events,  well-timed  praifes  of  his  adherents  had  given  him  a  very 

^((hJle  he  dwells  w=ith  a  fort  of  prolixity  on  thcfe  parts  high  opinion.     He  fpoke  without  any  dilTimulatloii 

-#hich  furnifh  him  a  free  field  for  ihoraJizing.    It  is  al-  what  he  thought ;  and  his  opinions  were  lefs  the  tffetl 

;  ternately  diffufe  and  barren ;  and  the  greateft  advantage  of  prefumptlon  than  of  opennefs  of  heart.    He  was  one 

<»f  tht  work  i«,  that  tiiei*  ai«  feveral  pallfege»  frwa  T.  oC  thofe  men  wto  are         without  any  nuxture  »f 

priti;. 
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fx'i&e^  Rottm  fpoke  pretty  w-eH^  tiii;:  luid  a  grisitct 
readliicfs  of  ij^^ritin-g  iban  fpeafemg".;  and  mucJi  tnoTe  fa- 
tasfa£lion  .might  be  derived  from  liJs  work*  than  from 
his  coTivn  fation.  His  rame  became  famoHe  through- 
out Europe  :  feveral  princes  fought  the.  honour  of  his 
fricndfhip.  Th^  duke  of  CiimberlarKi  and  t!ie  prince- 
royal  of  Pruflia  (afterwards  kin^)  were  among  the  h'ft 
•of  his  admirers.  This  monarch  honoured  him  with  fe- 
deral letters  ;  in  otve  of  which  he  pays  him  the  foDow- 
ing  complimerit,  "  Mea  of  your  character  are  fit  com- 
panions for  kings,"  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this 
aathor,  it  was,  wefufpeft,  too  mitch  extolled  in  iiis  own 
lime,  and  has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  ours. 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  whicii  a  ihip  rocks 
from  lide  to  fide  like  a  cradle,  occalioned  by  the  agi- 
nation of  the  waves. 

Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  fort  of  revolution  about  an 
imaginary  anis  pafling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
•ot  a  {hip  :  fo  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  Tolling  motion  ; 
becaufe  the  centre  about  which  the  vibrations  are  made 
is  placed  fo  low  in  the  bottom,  that  the  refinance  made 
by  the  keel  to  the  volutrye  of  wat<;r  which  it  difplaces 
in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  to  the  forc€  of 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  tlie  radius  of 
■which  extends  as  high  as  the  maft-hcads. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  Ahovs 
the  kf^el,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi- 
niOied,  but  an  additional  foice  to  oppofe  the  motion  of 
rolling  will  be.  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  ftip's 
bottom  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  eifeft  of  rolling,  when  pro- 
duced by  the  quality  or  ttovvage  of  the  ballalt,  and  to 
"the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  prevented,  viz.  a 
change  of  the  quantity  or  difpofition  of  the  ballaft,  we 
'^liall  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  Trim.  It 
may,  however,  be  necelTary  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
ilruftion  of  the  (hip's  bottom  may  alfo  contribute  to 
xliminifh  this  movement  confiderably. 

Many  fatal  difafters  have  happened  to  (hips  arlfing 
from  a  violent  rolling ;  as  the  Icfs  of  the  mails,  loofen- 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  ilraining  violently  on  the  decks 
and  fides,  fo  as  to  weakeu  the  fiiip  to  a  great  degree. 
See  Pitching* 

RoLUNG-Prefs.     See  Rolling- Press. 

RoLLiNO-'Tackle^  a  pulley  or  purchafe  fattened  to 
-that  part  of  a  fail-yard  which  is  to  the  windward  of 
the  mall,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  clofe  down  to 
the  leeward  when  tlie  fall  is  furled. 

It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  yard  from  having  a  great 
fridion  againil  the  maft  in  a  high  fea,  which  would 
iie  equally  pernicious  to  berth. 

ROLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a  Nor- 
wegian duke,  banilhed  Irom  his  cdtintry  by  Harold 
Harfagre,  who  conquered  Nor^vay  in  870,  on  account 
•of  the  piracies  he  exercifed.  He  fir/t  retired  with  his 
fleet  among  the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  nortb- 
■weft  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian 
nihility  had  fled  for  refugcever  fince  Haroki  had'  be- 
come raafter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  re- 
<jeived  with  open  arms  by  thofe  warriors,  who,  eager 
for  coiK^eft  and  revenge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to 
^undertake  fome  glorious  enterprife.  RoUo  fetting 
Jiimfelf  at  their  head,  and  feting  his  power  formidable, 
bailed  towards  En|;laiid,  which  had  been  long  as  it 
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■were  a  fidid  open  ,on  .all  ftdes  ito  the  viole.nce  of  tne  ^i^i 
nortihera  ■nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had  fomc  S 
years  befo«re  ellablifhed  fuch  order  in  his  part  of  the 
dfland,  that  RoUo.,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  de-  " 
fpaired  of  forming  tliere  faich  a  fettlement  as  fiiould 
onake  him  amends  for  the  Ic^s  of  his  own  country.  He 
pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  fupematural  drearn, 
which  promifed  him  a  ^orioias  fortune  in  France,  and 
which  fcrved  at  lead  to  fupport  the  ardour  of  his  fol- 
Lov/ers.  The  weaknefs  of  tilie  government  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  confufion  In  v/hlch  it  ^vas  Jnvulved, 
were  lliil  moie  perfuafive  reafons  to  infiire  them  of 
fuccefs.  Having  therefore  faikd  up  the  Seine  to 
Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, then  called  Neufiria,  aijd  making  It  his  maga- 
zine of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  he 
laid  fiege  in  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
entire  ceflion  of  Neuftria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and.  his  Normans  in 
order  to  purchafe  a  peace.  RoUo  received  it  in  perpe- 
tuity to  himfclf  and  his  pofterity,  as  a  fettdal  duchy  de- 
pendant on  the  crown  of  France.  Adefcriptlon  of  the 
interview  between  Charles  and  tlu's  new  duke  gives  us 
a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  thefe  Normans  (as 
they  were  called  by  foreigners)  ;  for  the  latter  would 
iK)t  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fovereign  lord  any 
other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  thofe  of  the 
king ;  and  abiblutely  refufed  tp  kifs  his  feet,  as  cuftom 
then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pre- 
vailed  on  to  kt  one  of  his  warriors  perform  this  ceremo- 
ny  In  his  Head  ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 
this  fervice,  fuddenly  ralfed  the  king's  foot  fo  high,  that 
he  overturned  him  on  his  back  ;  a  piece  of  rudenefe 
which  was  only  laughed  at:  to  fuch  a' degree  were  the 
Normans  feared,  and  Charles  defplfed. 

Soon  after^  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chrlfti- 
anity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  In  full  poffefTion  of  Normandy, 
he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  hap- 
py, and  deferved  to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 
Religious,  wife,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be- 
came, after  Alfred,  the  greateft  and  moil  humane  prince 
of  his  time» 

^  ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
cliy  of  Rome.    See  Romk. 

King  of  the  ROMANS,  in  modern  hlllory,  is  a 
prince  ele(Sed  to  be  fucceffor  lo  the  reigning  emperor 
of  Germany. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re- 
lation of  certain  adventures  defigned  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  inftruftion  of  the  readers,  and  differing  from 
the  novel, i.%  it  alvvayi  exhibits  ad^ions  great,  dangerous, 
aiid  generally  extravagant.  Many  authors  of  the  firft 
name  have  written  on  the  aiK;ient  romance.  It  has  ex- 
ercifed the  pen  of  Hurd,  of  Warburtcn,  and  of  fome 
ladies,  who  hav^  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  the 
fenfibllity  of  their  fex  to  unite  antiquarian  refearch 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres.  We  have  not, 
however,  feen  anywhere  fo  concife,  jrfft,  and  elegant 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  pfogrefs  of  romances  as  in 
D'Ifraeli's  Curiofities  of  Literature.  ♦*  Romance  (fays 
this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of 
fi£lion  and  love.  Men  of  learning  have  amufed  them- 
felves  with  tracing  the  epdeha  of  remanccs.  In  thia 
S  s  2  rffearck 
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^Romance,  rcfearchthey  have  difplayed  more  Ingenuity  than  judge - 
-      '       ment ;  and  fome  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  exilled 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Arillotle  ;  Dearchus,  one  of 
his  difciples,  having  written  fevcral  works  of  this  amu- 
ling  fpecies. 

"  Let  us,  however,  be  fatisfied  in  deriving  It  from  the 
Theagenes  and  Chariclca  of  Hellodorus,  a  bifhop  who 
h'ved  in  the  4th  century,  and  whefe  work  has  been  lately 
tranflated.  This  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fene- 
lon  (a).  Beautiful  as  thefe  compofitlons  are  when 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  Is  fufficlently  ftored  with 
accurate  obfervatlons  on  human  nature,  In  their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  they  found  In  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  oppofed  their  progrefs.  However 
Heliodorus  may  have  delighted  thofe  who  were  not  In- 
fenfible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  Imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  ftyle,  he  raifed  himfelf, 
among  his  brother  ecclefiaftics,  enemies  ;  who  at  length 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  It  was  declared  by  a  fynod,  that 
his  performance  was  dangerous  to  young  perfons,  and 
thit  if  the  author  did  not  fupprefs  It,  he  muft  refign  his 
biflioprick.  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  romance 
to  his  bifhoprlck.  Even  fo  late  as  In  Racine's  time.  It 
was  held  a  crime  to  perufe  thefc  unhallowed  pages. 
He  Informs  us,  that  the  firft  effufions  of  his  mufe  were 
in  confequence  of  ftudying  that  ancient  romance,  which 
his  mafter  obferving  him  to  devour  with  the  keennefs  of 
a  famifhed  man,  he  fnatched  it  from  his  hands  and  flung 
it  In  the  fire ;  a  fecdnd  copy  experienced  the  fame  fate. 
What  could  Racine  do  ?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  fecretjy  till  he  got  It  by 
heart ;  after  which  he  offered  It  to  his  mafter  with  a 
fmlle  to  burn,  If  he  chofe,  like  the  others. 

The  decifion  of  thefe  bigots  was  founded  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  fuch  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
addrefs  themfelves  too  forcibly  to  the  paffions ;  and  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  reprefentatlons,  hover 
on  the  borders  of  Indecency.  This  cenfure  Is  certainly 
well-founded.  Many  of  the  old  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  a£led  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  are 
fuch  as  common  proftltutes  would  in  this  age  think  in- 
decent. But  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with  the  ori- 
gin of  romance. 

"  The  learned  Fleury  thinks  that  they  were  not  known 
tin  the  1 2th  century,  and  gives  as  their  original  the 
hiftory  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Verdier,  whofe 
opinion  Is  of  no  great  weight,  fays  the  invention  of  ro- 
mance was  owing  to  the  Normans  of  France ;  and  that 
diefe  fiftlons  being  originally  written  In  the  old  Nor- 
man language,  they  were  intitled  tSormances  ;  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  to  that  of  Romances.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  called 
them  Roman%esy  which  alfo  did  the  Italians. 

"  Pom  Rivet,  one  of  the  learned  aflbclates  of  the  con- 


gregation of  St  Maur,  authors  of  the  Llteraiy  Hiftory 
of  France,  fixes  their  origin  In  the  i  oth  century.  He 
fays,  that  the  moft  ancient  romance  known  was  one 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  Ph'ilomena^  or  the  Beloved.  This  romance 
contains  the  pretended  exploits  of  Charlemagne  before 
Narbonne.  At  'f  ouloufe,  he  tells  us,  they  have  pre- 
ferved  a  copy  of  the  Phiiomena  In  Its  original  language  5 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Romaunt  or  polUhed ;  fuch  as  was 
then  fpoken  at  court.  They  preferred  this  language 
to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the,  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

"  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the  road  of  corijefture  : 
we  fliall  now  turn  Into  the  path  of  fa£t.  It  is  certain 
that  thefe  compofitlons  derive  their  name  from  the  lan- 
guage In  w:hlch  they  were  firft  written.  Abbe  Itaild 
has  given  us  the  charafter  of  the  earlieft  romances,, 
which  we  ftiail  tranfcribe ;  for  to  add  to  what  is  well  ex.- 
preffed,  however  It  may  pleefe  the  vanity  of  a  writer, 
feldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

'  The  firft  romances  were  a  monftrous  afiemblage 
of  hiftorles,  in.  which  truth  and  fiftion  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  without  probability  ;  a  compofition  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  the  extravagant  Ideas  of 
chlvahy.  The  incidents  are  infinitely  multiplied;  defti- 
tute  of  connexion,  of  order,  and  art.  Thefe  are  the  an- 
cient and  miferable  romances  which  Cervantes,  in  his 
celebrated  fatirical  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  has  cover- 
ed with  an  eternal  ridicule.! 

"  It  Is,  however,  from  thefe  produftions  rather  In  their 
improved  ftate,  that  poets  of  all  nations  have  drawn 
their  richeft  Inventions.  The  agreeable  wlldnefs  of  that 
fancy  which  charafterlfed  the  eaftern  nations  was  caught 
by.  the  crufaders.  When  they  returned  home,  they, 
mingled  In  their  own  the  cuftoms  of  each  country.  The 
Saracens,  who  were  men  like  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  were  therefore-  their  ene- 
mies, were  piftured  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pay- 
n  'lm  Giants.  The  credulous  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Red-crofs  Knight.  It  was- 
thus  that  fiftion  embelhfhed  religion,  and  religion  Invi- 
gorated fiftlon.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the 
cantos  of  Ariofto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Taffo. 
Spenfer  Is  the  child  of  their  creation ;  and  It  Is  certain 
that  we  are  Indebted  to  them  for  fome  of  the  bold  and 
ftrong  touches  of  Milton.'* 

Other  circumftances  however  have  been  afllgned  as 
the  fources  of  thefe  extravagant  fictions.  "  Gaftles  were, 
eredled  to  repulfe  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans  ; 
and  In  France  (from  the  year  768  to  987)  thefe  places 
became  fatal  to  the  pubhc  repofe.  The  petty  defpots 
who  raifed  thefe  caftles,  pillaged  whoever  paffed,  and 
carried  off  the  females  who  plcafed  them.  Rapine,  of 
every  kind,  was  the  privilege  of  Lords !  Mezeray  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  from  thefe  circumftances  romancers 

have 


(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  inquires,  *  Is  not  the  romance  of  the  Golden  Afs,  by  Apuleuis,  to  be 
confidered.as  an  earlier  fpccimen  than  that  of  Hellodorus  ?'  To  this  our  author  has  no  objedlion  ;  but  he  would 
not  warrant  any  romance  to  be  the  Jir/l  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  thus  that  fome  writers,  more  karned  than 
fagaclous,  have  difcovered  the  firft  inventor  of  epiftolary  correfpondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour:  fuch 
learning  Is  defperate !  From  the  Afiatic  Refearches  and  other  publications  on  Oriental  literature,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  that  the  native  country  of  romance  is  the  eaft  i  where  it  feems  to  have  flouriflied  io  all  its  extravagaret 
grandeur  from  time  immemorial. 
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otnancc.  have  Invented  their  tales  of  knights-errant,  monfters,  and 

giants.  1  •  r  1 

"  De  Saint  Fpix,  in  his  Hiftorical  Eflays  on  this  iub- 
jeft,  thus  expreffes  himfelf :  ♦  Women  and  girls  were 
not  in  greater  fecurity  when  they  paffed  by  abbeys. 


"  We  muft  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  Frendh  R-oniancc 
romances  of  the  laft  century.    They  were  then  carried  Ja„ia,. 
to  a  point  of  perfeftion,  which  as  romances  they  can-  ..J^--^ 
not  exceed.    To  this  the  Aftjfea  of  D'Urfe  greatly 
contributed.    It  was  followed  by  the  illuftrious  Baffa, 


not  m  greater  iccunLy  wutu  ^i^^y  ^^..,^y^       ^^^^j^.   -  ^,       o       u-  u  u     <.  j  * 

The  monks  fuftained  an  affault  rather  than  rehnqmfh  .  the  great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  &c.  which,  though  not  adapt- 


their  prey:  if  they  faw  themfelves  lofmg  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of  fome  faint.  Then  it 
o-enerally  happened  that  the  affailants,  feized  with  aw- 
ful veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  to  purfue  their 
vengeance.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters,  of 
the  enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  caftles,  defcribed 
in  romances.' 

"  To  thefe  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  Northern 
Antlquitiess,  Vol.  I.  p.  243,  writes,  that  '  as  the  walls 
of  the' caftles  ran  winding  round  them,  they  often  called 
them  by  a  name  which  fignif^ed  ferpents  or  dragons;  and 
in  thefe  were  commonly  fecured  the  women  and  young 
maids  of  diftinftion,  who  were  feldom  fa[e  at  a  time 
wlien  fo  many  bold  warriors  were  ram.bling  up  and 
down  in  fearch  of  adventures.  It  was  this  cuftom 
which  gave  occafion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  defcribe  any  thing  fimply,  to  invent  fo 
many  fables  concerning  princeffes  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons.' 

"  The  Italian  romances  of  the  14th  century  were 
fpread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  pc 
lite  Hterature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
authors  freely  to  expiefs  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  thefe  works  muft  never  be  placed 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  rigid  morahft.  They  indeed  pufhed 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  grolTnefs,  and  feemed 
rather  to  feek  than  to  avoid  fcenes  which  a  modern 
would  blufh  to  defcribe.  They  (to  employ  the  expref- 
fion  of  one  of  their  authors)  were  not  afhamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others, 
but  chiefly  Boccacio,  rendered  libertinifm  agreeable, 
by  the  fafcinating  charms  of  a  polilhed  ftyle,  and  a  lu- 
xuriant imagination 


ed  to  the  prefcnt  age,  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors. 
Their  ftyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Aftrea,  is  diffufe  and 
infipid.  Zaide  (attributed  by  fome  to  Segrais,  but  by 
Huet  to  Madame  La  Fayette)  and  the  princefs  of 
Cleves  are  tranflated,  and  though  they  are  matterpieces 
of  the  kind,  were  never  popular  in  our  country,  and 
are  little  adapted  to  its  genius. 

"  It  is  not  furprifing  that  romances  have  been  regard- 
ed as  pernicious  to  good  fenfe,  morals,  tafte,  and  Hte- 
rature. It  was  in  this  hght  they  were  confidered  by 
Boileau  ;  becaufe  a  few  had  fucceeded,  a  croud  imita- 
ted their  examples.  Gombervillv;  and  Scudery,  and  a 
few  more  were  admired ;  but  the  fatirift  diffolved  the 
illufion.  This  he  did  moft  effeftually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  thofe  citizens  of  a  certain  diftrift, 
whofe  charadters  were  concealed  in  thefe  romances,  un- 
der the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Codes,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  he  only  read  to  his  friends, 
and  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public,  as 
he  efteemed  toademoifelle  de  Scudery  :  but  when  at 
length  it  was  publifhed,  it  united  all  the  romance  wri- 
ters againft  our  fatirift. 

"  Fronir  romances,  which  had  now  exhaufted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public,  fprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of 
romance  difgufted  ;  and  they  fubftituted  thofe  of  hifto- 
ries,  hves,  memoirs,  and  adventures.  In  thefe  works 
(obferves  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents, 
the  heroic  projects,  the  complicated  and  endlefs  in- 
trigues, and.  the  exei-tion  of  noble,  paffions  ;  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  fought  for 
even  amongft  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people.    On  this 


"^ThirEever  muft  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology   fubjed,  I  fliall  juft  obferve,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  danr 
,       1      r  .T  :„       r.r>,T^r,  »x,»n  «,>i,:.r.    orerous  noifon  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine  :  it  mav  be  a 


for  immoral  works  ;  for  poifon  is  ftlll  poifon,  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  ftill  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  ftigmatifed 
for  being  prone  to  iUicit  pleafures  and  impure  amours. 
They  are  ftill  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  par- 
flmonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncaftra- 
ted  copy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  hterary  men, 
who  are  in  poffeflion  of  an  ample  library  of  thefe  old 

novelifts.  . 

"  If  we  pafs  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  thefe  ro^ 
inances,  we  may  difcover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  releafed  from  that  rubbilh  which 
disfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The 
Decameronsjthe  Hecatommiti,  and  the  Novellas  of  thefe 
writers,  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  little  li- 
brary of  our  Shakefpeare.  Chaucer  is  a  notorious  imi- 
tator and  lover  of  them;  his  Knight's  Tale  is  little  more 
than  a  paraphrafe  of  Boccacio' s  Tefeoide.  Fontaine 
has  caught  all  their  charms  with  all  their  licentioufnefs. 
From  fuch  works,  thefe  great  poets,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  frequently  borrowed  their  plots ;  not 
uncommonly  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  their 
genius  ;  but  bending  too  fubmiflively  to  their  own  pe- 
cuhar  tafte,  or  that  of  their  age,  in  extrading  the  ore, 
they  have  not  purified  it  of  the  alloy. 


gerous  poifon  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine  ;  it  may  be  a 
falutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  virtuous  writer."  See 
Novel. 

ROMAGNA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's 
territories,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the.  Ferrarefe, 
on  the  fouth  by  Tufcany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  weft, 
by  the  Bolognefe  and.  a  part  of  Tufcany.  It  is  fertile 
in  corn,  wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has  ■ 
alfo  mines,  mineral  waters,  and  falt-works,  which  make 
its  principal  revenue.  Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANIx*!,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Archipelago  and  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria;  being  200  miles  in  length  and  150  in 
breadth..  It  was  formerly  called  TArtf^,  and  is  the 
principal  and  largeft  of  all  the  provinces  tlie  Turks  pof- 
fefs  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fruitful  country  in  corn  and 
paftures,  and  there  are  mines  of  filver,  lead,  and  alum. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  fangia- 
cates  ;  namely,  Kirkel,  of  which  Philipoli  is  the  ca- 
pital ;  Galipoli,  whofe  capital  is  of  the  fame  name  5 
and  Byzantium,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  of  which  Con- 
ftantinople  is  the  capital.     The  Turks  beftow  the 

name-: 
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Romine,  fj^ifxe  of  Rptm/ia  ana  all  tite  ierritori<«  j3i«y  poffefj  in 

*'  ROMANO  (Giulio),  a  famous  painter,  was  the 

(lifciple  of  Raphael,  who  had  fiich  au  affetlion  for  him» 
that  ac  appointed  him,  with  John  Francis  Penni,  his 
heir.  His  conceptions  were  more  extraordinary  and 
more  elevated  than  even  thofe  of  his  mall«r,  but  not 
fo  naturaL  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atti- 
tudes ;  but  did  not  perfeftly  un<lerftand  the  lights  and 
lhades,  and  is  frequently  harfti  asd  ungraceful.  The 
folds  of  his  draperies,  fays  I>u  Frefnoy,  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  great,  eafy  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava- 
gant, like  the  fantailical  habits  of  comedians.  He  was, 
however,  fuperior  to  moft  painters,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and,  by  converling  with  the 
Works  of  the  moft  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer, 
he  made  himfelf  raafter  of  the  qualifications  neceflarily 
required  in  a  great  defigner.  Julio  Romano  was  alfo 
well  flcilled  in  architefture.  He  was  employed  by  car- 
dinal de  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the 
Bame  of  (Element  VH.;  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
\7hither  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  marquis 
•of  that  city,  in  order  to  avpid  his  being  juttly  puniftied 
*for  his  having  drawn  at  ft.ome  the  defigiis  of  20  ob- 
fcene  plates,  engraved  by  Mark  Antony,  to  which  A- 
retine  added  the  fame  number  of  fonnets.  Julio  Ro- 
mano embtllifhed  the  city  of  Mantua  with  many  of^his 
performances  both  in  painting  and  architecture  ;  and 
-.died  in  that  city  in  1545,  at  54  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  marqui«,  who  had  au  extraordinary 
friendfhip  for  him. 

ROME,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ita- 
ly, fituated  on  the  river  Tiber,  in  E.  Long.  13*^.  N. 
Lat.  41.  49.  once  the  capital  of  the  greateft  empire  in 
the  world  ;  and  famous  in  modern  hiftory  for  being  the 
centre  of  an  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greatell  part  of  the  world  was  held  in  fubjec- 

g  tion. 

Ronfians  de-  The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  ongln  from  ^E- 
fccnded  ^eas  the  Trojan  hero  :  and  though  fome  biftorians  pre- 
tend to  treat  his  voyage  into  Italy  as  a  mere  fable,  yet 
no  fufficient  reafons  for  rejefting  this  account  have  been 
offered,  nor  has  any  more  probable  hiftory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  name  been  given  ;  fo  that,  without  en- 
tering into  the  difpute,  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  hiftoiy 
of  iEneas  and  his  fucceffors  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

When  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  the  fons  of 
Antertor,  or  by  whatever  other  means  it  happened, 
were  become  matters  of  Troy,  ^neas  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortrefs  of  the  city, 
^       and  defended  it  bravely  for  fome  time  ;  but  yielding  at 
JEneas  flies  length  to  neceffity,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fa- 
fromTroy  j^j^j-^  vnh,  and  diildrenj  with  every  thing  he  had  that 
to^mcunt  \'aluable,  and,  followed  by  a  nuincrous  crowd  of 

Trojans,  fled  to  the  ftrong  places  of  Mount  Ida.  Hi- 
ther all  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an- 
xious than  the  reft  to  preferve  their  liberty,  flocked  to 
him  from  the  feveral  towns  of  Troas.  His  army  thus 
augmented  and  advaBtageouHy  pofted,  he  continued 
itjuiet,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
it  Was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  foon  as  x\\ff 
had  pillaged  the  country.  But  thefe,  after  they  had 
enriched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  Tfoy  and  of  the 
GfiigiiboTiring  towns,  tiimcd  tKcilr  iarms  againll'the  fa- 
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gitlvts,  refoi7in.f  to  attack  them  in  thuir  ftrang-ixjSdfc 
upon  the  mountain,    .^neas,  to  avoid  the  !iazard  ef  " 
being  forced  in  his  laft  refuge,  had  recourfe  to  nego- 
ciation  ;  and,  by  his  heralds,  intreated  the  enemy  aot  3 
to  conftrain  him  to  a  battle.    Peace  was  granted  him,  f^^*^** 
on  condition  that  he  with  his  foifowers  quitted  the  TrO-  [j^'^Gre 
j  an  territories  J  arwl  the  Greeks,  ©n  their  part,  promi- an  J  ieai 
fed  not  to  mokft  him  in  his  retreat,  but  to  let  him 
fafely  pafs  through  any  countiy  within  the  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  affurance  JEneas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  of- 
der  to  feck  a  fettlement  in  fome  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  at  his  departure  he  left  his  eldeft  fon  Afca- 
nius  with  the  Dafylites,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  who  de- 
fired  to  have  him  tor  their  king  ;  but  that  the  yoimg 
prince  did  not  remain  long  with  them :  for  when  Sca- 
mandrius  (Aftyanax),  with  the  reft  of  the  Hedoridse 
wiiom  Neoptolemus  permitted  to  return  home  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  native  country. 

The  Trojan  having  crofled  the  Hellefpont,  arrived 
in  tl\e  peninfula  of  Pallene,  where  he  built  a  city,  call- 
ed from  him  JEueia,  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  that  mul- 
titude which  had  followed  him.  From  thence  he  fail- 
ed to  Delos  ;  and  thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  erefted 
a  tempk  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  fame  gOd- 
defs  in  Zacynthus,  in  which  ifland  he  likewife  inftitu- 
tcd  games,  called  the  races  of  JEneas  and  Venus  :  the 
ftatues  of  both,  fays  Dionyfius,  are  ftanding  to  this 
day.  In  Leuca«,  where  the  Trojans  landed,  was  to  be 
feen,  in  the  fame  author's  time,  a  temple  ere£led  to  Ve- 
nus the  mother  of  jEneas.  Nor  were  AAium  and  Am- 
bracia  without  monuments  that  teftified  his  arrival  in 
thofe  places.  At  Dodona  were  found  brazen  vafes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in 
old  charafters.  Not  far  from  Buthrotos,  in  Epirus,  a 
Trojan  camp  which  had  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Traja.  All  thefe  antiquities,  ftill 
fubfifting  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  were  then  looked 
upon  as  indifputable  proofs  of  ^neas's  voyage  to  Epi- 
rus ;  "  and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds  the  fame 
Dionyfius)  we  have  the  concurrent  ttftimony  of  all  the 
Romans ;  the  ceremonies  they  obferve  in  their  facri- 
fices  and  feftivals  bear  witnefs  to  It,  as  alf»  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things 
which  nobody  can  reafonably  rejeft  as  invented  merely 
for  ornament." 

The  firft  land  of  Italy  which  .ZEneas  made,  after 
crofling  the  Ionian  fea,  was  cape  Minerva,  in  lapygia  ; 
and  here  he  went  on  fhorc.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coafting  along  the  fouth-eaft  of  Italy  and 
the  eaft  and  fouth  fides  of  Sicily,  he  airived  with  his 
fleet  either  by  choice  or  by  ftrefs  of  weather  at  t  he  port 
of  Drepanum  in  that  ifland.  Elymus  and  .^Igcftus,  who 
had  efcaped  from  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brought 
a  Trojan  celony  ta  this  place.  >'Eneas  augmented  it 
by  a  good  mimber  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleafed  t© 
have  found  a  fa,fe  refting  place  after  many  clangers  and 
fatiguing  voyages,  he  wilHng^y  left  behind  him  at  tlteir 
requt  ft  ;  though  certain  authors  pretend  that  he  was 
conftrarned  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  tranfporting  them, 
becaufe  ibme  Trojan  women,  weary  of  the  fea, '  had 
•burnt  a  confiderable  part  of  his  ihips. 

jEneas,  leaving  Drepanum,  fteered  bia  ccurfc  for  .1- 
4  taiy 
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t«1f  »crofs  the  Tyrrhenian  Tea.  Totue  cape  where  he 
;Brft  landed,  he  gave  the  Jianie  Paiinurus,  from  one  of 
his  pilots  who  died  there.  The  h'ttle  ifland  of  Leiica- 
iia,  not  far  ditlant,  whither  he  failed  next,  got  its  name 
in  like  manner  from  a  dauglater  of  iSneas's  filler,  who 
there  ended  her  days.  The  port  of  Mifenam,  the  ifland 
of  Prochjrta,  and  the  promontory  of  Cajeta,  where  he 
fuccelSvely  arriytd',  wjere  fo  called  from  being  the  bu- 
jnal  places,  the  iirft  of  a  noble  I'rojan  his  companion, 
the  fecond  of  his  kinfwonran,  and  the  third  of  his 
nvii-fe.  At  length  the  Trojan  prince  and  his  chofen 
band  fimflied  their  tedious  and  painful  voyages  on  the 
coaft  of  the  fince  famous  Latium,  This  was  a  fmall 
territory  on  the  eait  fide  of  the  river  Tiber,  contain- 
ing a  part  of  the  pr^fent  Campagna  cli  Roma  :  Latinus 
^as  the  king  of  it  ;  his  capital  town,  Laurentum  ;  his 
fuhjefts,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  jlborlgineSf 
had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  Latins.  Here,  far 
removed  from  their  implacable  enemies  the  Greeks, 
-^neas  and  his  followers  undertook  to  raife  a  fecond 
Troy:  they  fortified  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ty- 
■ber,  gave  it  the  name  of  Troy,  and  flattered  themfelvea 
~^'ith  the  hopes  of  a  quiet  fettlcment,  and  a  period  to 
all  their  unhappy  adventures. 

When  jEneas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli,  a  neighbf)urtng  people,  in 
which  ,he  was  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  foreign  army  had 
anade  a  defcent  on  his  coafl:s,  pillaged  the  maritime  part 
of  his  dominians,  and  were  fortifying  thenifelves  m  a 
eamp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea.  Hereupon  he 
jnarched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to 
oblige  them  to  reimb;irk  and  abandon  his  dominions^ 
•without  meeting  with  any  great  refinance  from  a 
band  of  vagstbonds,  as  he  fuppofed,  or  pirates,  come 
only  to  feek  for  pln';der:  but  finding  them,  as  he 
drew  near,  well-armca,  and  regularly  drawn  up,  he 
thought  it  advifiihle  to  forbear  engaging  troops  that 
appeared  fo  vvell  difciplined  j  and,  in  Head  of  venturing 
a  battle,  to  defire  a  parley.  In  this  conference  Lati- 
nus undtrfl:anding  who  they  were,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time  ftruck  with  terror,  and  touclied  with  com- 
paflSon  for  thofe  brave  but  unfortunate  men,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  afltgned  them  a  traft  of 
land  for  a  fettlement,  on  condition  that  they  fliouM 
employ  their  arms  and  exert  their  valour  in  defence  of 
his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  RutuH  as* a  common 
This  condition  ^neas  readily  accepted;  and 


^hter.  daughter  and  only  child,  in  marriage,  fecuring  to  him 
by  that  means  the  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of  Latium. 
^neas,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Latinus,  and  affec- 
tion for  Lavlnia,  gave  her  name  to  the  camp  he 
hiifd'  pitched  ;  and  inftead  of  Troy  called  it  Lavi- 
nium.  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader  ;  and  by  making  alliances  with  Latin  families,  be- 
came, in  a  fhort  time,  one  and  the  fame  people  witli 
the  I^atins. 

In  the  mean  time  Tnrnus,  the  queen's  nephew,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  tlie  eye  of 
Latinus,  and  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavlnia 
iind  fnccecding  to  the  throne,  feeing  the  princefs  be- 
iiov.'cd  on  a  llranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went 


over  to  the  1l.iitulL ;  and  by  ftirring  them  yp,  "broug'h't  'Pvoa;*, 
on  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  which  "v*-^ 
both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.  Thus  JEneas,  by  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  Viy  that  of  a  troilblefome 
rival,  came  into  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and 
tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity. 

vfilneas  is  faid  to  have  reigned  three  years  ;  durin* 
which  time  he  eftablirtted  the  woriliip  of  the  gods  of  hifi 
own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latfns  added 
that  of  Troy.  7'he  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 
the  protectors  of  that  city,  became  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Lavinium,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  worfliip  of  Vefta  was  likevvlfe  introduced 
by  iEneas  ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Vijiah,  were 
appointed  to  keep  a  fire  continually  burning  in  honout 
of  that  goddefs.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  other  deities 
who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, known  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  jEneas;  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  poets  of  rcprefenting  Ixim  under 
the  charafter  of  a  pious  hero. 

While  ^neas  was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  an- 
cient enemies  of  the  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took 
the  field  with  a  defign  to  drive  out  thofe  new-comers, 
of  whofe  power  they  began  to  conceive  .no  fmall  jea- 
loufy.  jEneas  marched  out  againil  them  at  the  head  His  Ucsaia 
of  his  Trojans  and  Latins.  Hereupon  a  battle  enfued, 
which  lafted  till  night  ;  when  jEneas  being  puflied  to 
the  banks  of  the  Numicus,  which  ran  clbfe  by  Lavi- 
nium, and  forced  into  that  river,  was  there  drowned. 
1  he  Trojans  concealed  his  body  ;  and  pretending  that 
lie  had  vanifhed  away  on  a  fudden,  made  him  pafs  for 
a  deity  amowg  his  credulous  fubjedls,  who  accordingly 
eredled  a  temple  to  him  under  the  title  of  Jupkr  In- 
dlges.  ^ 

Upon  the  death  of  ^neas,  his  fon  Eurydeon,  called  ■^ncceede*;- 
^(o  j-ifcamus  and  hlus,  afcended  the  throne;  but  as^y^''/"'^ 
the  young  king  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  venture 
a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  with  a  for- 
midable enemy,  who  promlfed  himfelf  great  fuccefs 
from  the  death  of  iEneas,  he  had  the  prudence  to  con- 
fine himfelf  within  the  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  to  try 
whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  fo  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  Mezentius 
demanding  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  that  they  fliould  pay  him  yearly,  by  way  of 
tribute,  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  territory  of  La- 
tium, Afcanius  rejefted  the  propofal  with  the  utmoit 
indignation  ;  and  having  caufed  all  th.£  vines  through-- 
out  his  dominions  to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  bjr 
that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
enemy's  requeft,  he  refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  fally.,. 
and  try  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  brmg  the 
infulting  Tyrrhenian  to  more  reafonable  terms.  Tiie 
main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  was  encamped  at  fom^e 
diilance  from  Lavinium  ;  but  Laufus,,  the  fon  of  Me- 
zentius, with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com- 
mand, lay  entrenched  at  tlie  v-ery  gates  of  the  city.. 
The  Trojans,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  make 
vigorous  fallies,  marching  out  in  the  night,  attacked- 
the  poft  where  Laufns  commanded,  forced  his  entrench- 
ments, and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  with  him  to  fave. 
themfelves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  en- 
camptd  on  the  plain ;  but  the  unexpefted  arrival  and- 
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overthrow  of  their  advance-guard  flruck  them  with  fuch 
terror,  that,  inftead  of  flopping  the  flight  of  their  com- 
panions, they  fled  with  them,  in  great  difoi-der,  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Latins  purfued  them, 
and  In  the  purfuit  Laufus  was  killed ;  whofe  death  fo 
;<lifcouraged  Mezentius,  that  he  immediately  fued  for 
peace  ;  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition,  that 
for  the  future  the  Tiber  ftiould  be  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Hetrurian  territories. 

In  the  mean  time  Lavinia,  who  had-beetv-left  with 
"^^^  ^^livid'  ^^^'^^^      -^^^^^f  entertaining  a  fl:rong  jealoufy  of  the 
fceTfon!     ^ambition  of  her  fon-in-law,  retired  to  the  woods,  and 
was  there  peaceably  deUvered  of  a  fon,  who,  from  his 
father,  was  named  JEmar,.  and,  from  the  place  of  his 
.  birth,  had  the  furname  of  Sylvius  :  but  as  the  queen's 
-flight,  who  had  difappeared  on  a  fudden,  raifed  fufpi- 
.cions  at  Lavinium  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  Af- 
canius,  he  ufcd  all  poflible  means  to  remove  them,  cau- 
■fed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
htr  fears,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  the  town 
with  her  fon,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 
-Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  populous ;  but  as  it 
•was  in  reahty  the  patrimony  of  Lavinia,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance of  her  fon  Sylvius,  Afcanlus  refolvtd  to  refign 
.  jQ      it  to  them,  and  build  elfewhere  another  city  for  him- 
Arcaniiis    felf.    This  he  made.the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the 
f-ijnids  Alba  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  calHng  it  A/ba  Lonsra  ; 
JLonga.      ^1^^^  £j.Qj^  ^  v/hite  fow,  which  we  are  told  jEneas 
.had  found  in  the  place  where  It  was  built ;  and  Longay 
■  to  diilinguifh  It  from  another  town  of  the  fame  name 
In  the  country  of  the  Marfi ;  or  rather,  becaufe  It  ex- 
,  tended,  without  having  much  breadth,  the  whole  length 
,  of  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.    It  was  30  years  af- 
ter the  building  of  Lavinium  that  Afcauius  fixed  his 
;i)bode  at  Alba;  and  there  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
•.  about  38  years,  12  of  which  he  had  refided  at  hh  new 
fettlement.    >He  left  a  fon  called  lu/us;  fo  that  between 
him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  La- 
tin throne;  the  latter  being  the  fon,  and  the  former  the 
grandfon,  of  iEneas. 

1  he  Latins  not  thinking  It  their  interefl.  t^o  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  fl;ates,  refolved  to  unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  Into  one  fovereignty ;  and  as  Syl- 
,j       vius  was  born  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and 
:.Rcfigiis  the-had  thereby  an  undoubted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
.kingdom,   grandfather,  whereas  the  other  was  but  the  fon  of  a 
ftranger,  the  Latins  bellowed  the  crown  on  Sylvius  ; 
.and,  to  make  lulus  fome  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
fovereign  power  In  affairs  of  religion  j  a  power  which 
thenceforth  continued  In  his  family.    Sylvius  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  1 3  kings  of  the  fame  race,  who  for  near  400 
years  reigned  at  Alba  ;  but  we  fcarce  know  any  thing 
of  them  befides  their  names,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
fpefllve  reigns.    jEneas  Sylvius  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  yeats.    His  fon,  called  alfo  Mneas  Sylvius y  govern- 
•  ed  Latium  31  years.    Latinus  Sylvius,  who  fucceeded 
him,  fwayed  the  fceptre  for  the  fpace  of  5  i  years  — - 
Alba  reigned  39  ;  Capetus,  by  Livy  named  ^tysy  26  ; 
Gapls,  28  ;  and  Capetus,  13!    Tiberlnus,  who  fuc- 
ceeded him,  engaged  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  for  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Albula,  he  was  forced  Into  that  river  and  drowned. 
From  him  the  river  took  the  name  of  Tiler,  which  It 
has  borne  ever  fmce.    Agrlppa  fucceeded  Tiberlnus 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years  j  and  kft  the  throne,  which 
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lie  had  held  41  years,  to  Alladius ;  who  reigned  r  9,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Aventlnus,  who  left  his  name  to  the  ^ 
hill  Aventinus,  where  he  was  Interred.  Procas  vvho 
fucceeded  him,  and  reigned  23  years,  was  the  father  of 
Numitor  and  Amullus  ;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
the  throne  to  his  elder  fon  Numitor.  But  AmuUus, 
who  furpafled  his  brother  in  courage  and  underftanding, 
drove  him  from  the  throne  ;  and  to  fecure  it  to  hiralelf, 
murdered  iEgellus,  Numltor's  only  fon,  and  confe- 
crated  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  worfliip  of 
Vefta,  by  which  flie  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity.  13 
But  this  precaution  proved  ineffeftual ;  for  as  the  Vef-'^'^,J'f-"^ 
tal  was  gomg  to  a  neighbounng  Iprmg  to  fetch  water  ^ytyij. 
for  the  performance  of  a  facrifice  to  Mars,  {he  was  met 
and  ravHhcd  by  a  man  In  a  mlUtary  habit,  like  that  ia 
which  the  god  Mars  is  reprefented.  Some  authors 
think  that  this  counterfeit  Mars  was  a  lover  come  thi- 
ther by  her  appointment ;  others  charge  Amulius  him- 
felf  with  ufmg  this  violence  to  his  niece,  not  fo  much  to 
gratify  his  lull,  as  to  have  a  pretence  to  deftroy  her.— 
For  ever  after  he  caufed  her  to  be  carefully  watched, 
till  (lie  was  delivered  of  two  fons  ;  and  then  exaggerat- 
ing her  crime  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  fentenge  her  to  death,  and  to  condemn 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  amour  to  be  thrown  Into  the 
Tiber.  The  fentence  againll  Rhea  was,  according  to  Of  Ro 
fome  authors,  changed  by  AmuHus,  at  the  requell  of^"*^"*^ 
his  daughter  Antho,  into  perpetual  confinement,  but 
executed  agalnft  the  twins  ;  who  being  laid  In  a  wooden 
trough,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  were 
there  turned  adrift  gn  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  time 
overflowed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and  ftrcam  proved 
both  fo  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  water  the  two 
infants  were  left  fafe  on  the  ftrand,  and  were  there  hap- 
pily found  by  Fauftulus,  the  chief  of  the  king's  fhep- 
herds,  and  fuckled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  wha 
for  her  diforderly  life  was  called  Lupa  ;  and  this  pro- 
bably gave  rife  to  the  fabulous  miracle  of  their  being 
nurfed  by  a  wolf. 

As  Fauftulus  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of" 
their  education,  and  fent  them  to  Gabll  to  be  Inftrufted 
there  In  Greek  literature.  As  they  grew  up,  they 
appeared  to  have  fomething  great  In  their  mien  and  air 
which  commanded  refpeft ;  and  the  afcendant  which 
they  aflumed  over  the  other  fliepherds  made  them  dread- 
ed in  the  forefts,  where  they  exercifcd  a  fort  of  empire. 
A  quarrel  happening  between  the  herdfmen  of  Amulius 
and  thofe  of  Numitor,  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
of  the  former  agalnft  the  latter  ;  and  fome  blood  being 
flied  In  the  fray,  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  revenged  on 
Romulus  and  Remus  (for  fo  the  twins  were  called),  on 
the  feftival  of  Lupercaiia,  furprifed  Remus,  and  carried 
him  before  Numitor,  to  be  punifhed  according  to  his 
deferts.  But  Numitor  feeling  himfelf  touched  in  the 
prifoner's  favour,  a(ked  him  where  he  was  born,  and 
who  were  his  parents.  His  anfwer  immediately  ftruck 
Numitor  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  two  grand- 
fons  ;  their  age,  which  was  about  1  8  years,  agreed  with 
the  time  when  the  two  Infants  were  expofed  upon  the 
Tiber ;  and  there  needed  no  more  to  change  his  anger 
into  tendernefs. 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  refcue  his  bro- 
ther, and  purfue  thofe  who  had  carried  him  off,  was 
preparing  to  be  revenged  on  them  ;  but  Fauftulus  dif- 
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fuaded  him  from  it ;  arid  on  that  occafion,  dlfclofing  to 
liim  his  birth,  awakened  in  his  breaft  fcntiments  worthy 
of  his  extraftion.  He  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at- 
tempt the  delivering  of  his  mother  and  grandfather  from 
opprefllon.  With  this  view  he  affembled  the  country- 
people,  over  whom  he  had  affumed  a  kind  of  fovereign- 
ty,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  and  enter  it  by  different  gates,  provided 
with  arms,  which  they  were  to  conceal.  While  Ro- 
mulus was  thus  difpofing  every  thing  for  the  execution 
of  his  defign,  Numitor  made  the  fame  difcovery  to  Re- 
mus concerning  his  parents,  and  the  oppreffions  they 
groaned  under  ;  which  fo  fired  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  embark  in  any  enterprife.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  tranfports  of  his  grandfon,  and  only 
defired  him  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  what  he  had 
heard  fiom  him,  and  to  fend  him  to  his  houfe.  Ro- 
mulus foon  came,  and  was  followed  by  Fauftulus,  who 
took  with'him  the  trough  or  flfi(f  in  which  the  twins  had 
been  expofed,  to  (how  it  to  Numitor:  but,  as  the  ftiep- 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  concern  and  earneftnefs  in  his 
looks,  he  was  flopped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amulius,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  eafily  known  by  its  make  and  infcription,  which 
was  flill  legible  ;  and  therefore  Fauflulus  owned  what  it 
was,  and  confeffed  that  the  twins  were  living;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding 
flocks  in  a  remote  defert.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ufurper's  death  being  refolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
ralfe  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  inveft  the  king's  palace. 
The  country  people  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
formed  themfelves  Into  companies  each  coufiillng  of  lOO 
men.  They  had  no  other  eufigns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time 
called  manipull ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  manipw 
lares^  originally  given  to  troops  raifed'In  the  country. 
With  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  befet  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  farced  the  guard,  and  having  killed  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  42  years,  reftored  his 
grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne. 

Affairs  being  thus  fettled  at  Alba,  the  two  bro- 
thers, by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  colony.  The  king  beflowed  on  them 
thofe  lands  near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  fupplied  them  with  all  manner  of  inftru- 
ments  for  breaking  up  ground,  with  flaves,  and  beafls 
of  burden,  and  granted  full  liberty  to  his  fubjedls  to 
join  them.  Hereupon  moft  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom 
there  flill  remained  50  families  in  Auguflus's  time, 
chofe  to  follow  the  fortune  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as 
did  alio  the  inhabitants  of  Pallantlum  and  Saturnia, 
two  fmall  towns.  For  the  more  fpeedy  carrying  on  of 
the  work,  it  was  thought  proper  to  divide  thofe  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  building  of  the  city  into 
two  companies,  one  under  the  command  of  Romulus, 
the  other  of  Remus  ;  but  this  divifion,  which  was  de- 
ligned  purely  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
that  the  two  parties  might  work  by  way  of  emulation, 
gave  birth  to  two  faftions,  and  produced  a  jealoufy  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  which^  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  choofe  a  place  for  the  building  of  their  new 
city;  for  Remus  was  for  the  Aventine,  and  Romulus 
•for  the  Palatine  mount.  Upon  which,  the  matter  be- 
ing referred  to  their  grandfather,  he  advifed  the  con- 
Jtending  parties  to  have  rccourfe  to  the  gods,  and  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  dlfpute  by  augury,  to  which  he  wa»  Rome, 
himfelf  greatly  addlfted.  The  day  appointed  for  the  — "v— ^ 
ceremony  being  come,  the  brothers  polled  themfelve* 
each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  whoever 
fhould  fee  the  firft  flight,  or  the  greatefl  number,  of 
vultures,  fhould  gain  his  caufe.  After  the  two  rivals 
had  waited  fonie  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able omen,  Romulus,  before  any  had  appeared,  fent  to 
acquaint  his  brother  that  he  had  feen  fome  vultures  ; 
but  Remus,  having  aftually  feen  fix,  while  his  brother's 
meffengers  were  yet  on  their  way,  haflened,  on  their  ar- 
rival, to  mount  Palatine,  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  told  him.  He  had  no  fooner  got  thither,  than 
by  an  unexpefted  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear- 
ed to  Romulus.  Thefe  he  immediately  fliowed  to  his 
brother ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  defired  him  to 
judge  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  his  meffengers  had 
told  him.  However,  Remus  difcovered  the  deceit  ; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  feen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  he  had  feen  fix,  he  infilled  on  the  time 
of  his  feeing  them,  and  the  other  on  the  number  of 
birds  he  had  feen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  brothers ;  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  each  man  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  leader,  the 
dlfpute  grew  fo  warm,  tiiat,  from  words  they  came  at 
length  to  blows.  The  fhcpherd  Fauflulus,  who  was 
equally  dear  to  both  the  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was  by  an  unknown  hand  laid  i5 
dead  on  the  fpot.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus  Death  of 
hkewife  loft  his  life  in  the  fray ;  but  the  greater  num-  ^^^mus. 
ber  place  his  death  later,  and  lay  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  Fabius,  for  having,  in  dcrifion,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city :  but  LIvy  fays,  the  more  com- 
mon report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having  Foundatma 
got  the  better  of  his  brother's  party  in  the  late  engage- Rome, 
ment,  applied  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the'bnilding  of 
the  city,  which  he  propofed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 
He  chofe  mount  Palatine  for  Its  fituatlon,  and  perform- 
ed all  thofe  ceremonies  which  the  fupcrftltlon  of  the 
Hetnn-ians  had  introduced.  He  firil  offered  facrlficea 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  fame  : 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  fliould  be  the 
aufplces  of  his  new  colony.  After  this,  great  fires  were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themfelves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  trench  round  the  fpot 
where  the  affemblics  of  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  threw  into  it  the  firfl-fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  for  food  :  every  man  of  the 
colony  was  ordered  to  c  afl  into  the  fame  trench  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  Oivn  or  fonte 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mundus, 
that  is,  the  worlds  and  made  it  ihc  centre  round  which 
the  city  was  to  be  built.  7"heu  RoMuihis,  voking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coul'er  whvneof  waa 
brafs,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  compafs 
of  the  city.  Thele  two  animals,  the  iymbolts  of  nuurri- 
age,  by  which  cities  are  peopled,  were  afterwards  Qain 
upon  the  ahai.  All  thr  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwai  ds  tlsc  cl^^Kk  of  eartii  which  the  plough- 
fhare  fomelimes  turned  ouiwaids-  Wherever  a  gate 
was  to  be  made,  the  plough  was  lifted  up,  and  carried ; 
and  hence  came  the  Latin  word  porta,  v.  gate.,"  de- 
i  t  ■  lived 
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riv€d  from  the  verb  portare^  "  to  carrj*," 
Palatine  ftood  by  itfelf,  the  whole  was  Inclofed  within 
the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  almoft  tlie 
figure  of  a  fquare  ;  whence,  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
fenfis,  it  is  called  Roma  ^adrata. 

As  to  the  exaft  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
is  a  great  difagreeraent  among  hlftorians  and  chronolo- 
gers.  Fabius  Plftor,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Roman 
writers,  places  it  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  Olympiad  ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  computation  of  Ufher,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3256,  of  the  flood  1600,  and  748 
before  the  Chrilllan  sera.  The  Romans,  if  wc  may  fo 
call  them,  began  to  build,  as  Plutarch  and  others  in- 
form us,  on  the  2  ill  of  April ;  which  day  was  then 
confecrated  to  Pales,  goddefs  of  the  fliepherds  ;  whence 
the  feftival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome. 

When  Rome  had  received  the  utmoil  perfeftion 
which  its  poor  and  rude  founder  could  give  it,  it 
confided  of  about  1000  houfes,  or  rather  huts  ;  and 
was  properly  fpeaking  a  beggarly  -  village,  whereof 
the  principal  inhabitants  followed  the  plough,  being 
obliged  to  cultivate  w  ith  their  own  hands  the  ungrateful 
foil  of  a  barren  country  which  they  had  (hared  among 
themfelves.  Even  the  walls  of  Romulus's  palace  were 
made  of  rufhes,  and  covered  with  thatch.  As  every 
ene  had  chofen  his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any 
regard  to  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the 
ftreets,  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  were  both  crooked  and 
narrow.  In  fliort,  Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  after  the 
burning  of  it  by  the  Gauls,  was  rather  a  diforderly  heap 
of  huts,  than  a  city  built  with  any  regularity  or  order. 

As  foon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finiOied,  Ro- 
mulus affembled  the  people,  and  defired  them  to  choofe 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  that 
tifne  monarchy  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Romulus  was  elefted  king.  Before  he 
afcended  the  throne,  however,  he  confulted  die  will  of 
the  gods  by  augury  ;  and  having  received  a  favourable 
anfwer,  it  thence  became  an  eftabllflied  cuftom  to  have 
recourfe  to  augury  before  the  raifing  any  one  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king,  prieft,  or  any  public  employment.  After 
this  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  eftabllfhment  of  good  or- 
der and  fubordination  among  his  fubjefts.  He  put  on 
a  habit  of  diftin6tion  for  himfelf,  appointed  1  2  hftors 
to  attend  him  as  guards,  divided  his  fubjefts,  who  at  this 
time  confifted  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curm,  decuria, 
patricians,  plebeians,  patrons,  c/ients,  &c.  for  an  account 
of  which,  fee  thefe  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet.  ■  After  this  he  formed  a  fenate  confilling 
of  100  perfons,  chofen  from  among  the  patricians  ;  and 
a  guard  of  ^00  young  men  called  ce/eres,  who  attended 
the  king,  and  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback  as 
occafion  required.  ■  The  king's  office  at  home  was  to 
take  care  of  religious  aflfaiis,  to  be  the  guardian  of  laws 
and  cuftoms ;  to  decide  the  weightier  caufes  between 
man  and  man,  referring  thofe  of  fmaller  moment  to  the 
fenate  ;  to  call  together  the  fenators,  and  affemble  the 
people,  firft  delivering  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  affair  ^  e  propofed,  and  then  ratifying  by  his  confent 
what  was  agreed  on  by  the  majority.  Abroad,  and  in 
the  time  of  war,  he  was  to  command  the  army  with  ab- 
folute  authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money. 
The  fenate  were  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of  fmall 
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affairs  as  the  king  propofed,  and  to  determine  them  by  ^ 
a  plurality  of  voices.    The  people  were  allowed  to 
create  magillrates,  enaft  laws,  and  refolve  upon  gny  war 
which  the  king  propofed  j  but  in  all  thefe  things  the 
confent  of  the  fenate  was  neceffary. 

Romulus  next  proceeded  to  fettle  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  his  people.  Many  of  the  Trojan  and  Phry- 
gian deities  were  added  to  thofe  whom  the  Aborigines 
or  Italian  natives  alc^ady  worfhipped.  He  chofe  priefts, 
inftituted  feflivals,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
fyftem  of  religion  ;  after  which,  as  his  colony  was  (till 
thinly  peopled,  he  opened  an  afylum  for  fugitive  flaves, 
homicides,  outlaws,  and  debtors.  Thefe,  however,  he 
did  not  at  firft  receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed 
for  their  habitation  the  hill  Saturnius  called  afterwards 
Capitolinus,  on  which  he  erecSlcd  a  temple  to  a  divinity 
of  his  own  Invention,  whom  he  named  the  ^fylean  god, 
under  whofe  pretention  all  criminals  were  to  live  fecure- 
ly.  But  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  enlarged,  the 
afylum  was  inclofed  within  the  walls,  and  thofe  who 
who  dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

When  Romulus  had  thus  fettled  every  thing  relating  R^^.^e  , 
to  his  new  colony,  it  was  found  that  a  fupply  of  wo- -labiiiu 
men  was  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  duration.  This  oc- 
cafioned  fome  difficulty  ;  for  the  neighbouring  nations 
refufed  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  fuch  a 
crew  of  vagabonds  as  had  fettled  in  Rome  ;  wherefore 
Romulus  at  lafl  refolved  on  the  following  expedient.  By 
the  advice  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  with  the  con- 
fent of  the  fenate,  he  proclaimed  a  folemn  feafl  and  pub- 
lic games  in  honour  of  the  Equeftrian  Neptune  called 
Cotifus.  This  occafioned  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
who  flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  thefe 
pompous  fliows,  together  with  the  new  city.  But,  in 
the  midft  of  the  folemnity,  the  Romans,  rufhing  in 
with  their  fw-ords  drawn,  feized  all  the  young  women,  to 
the  number  of  683,  for  whom  Romulus  chofe  hufbands. 
Among-  all  thofe  who  were  thus  feized,  only  one  mar- 
ried woman,  named  Herfdia,  was  found ;  and  Romulus 
is  faid  to  have  kept  her  for  himfelf. 

This  violence  foon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  neigh 
bouring  nations.  Acron  king  of  Casniiia,  a  city  or 
the  confines  of  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league  the  nei 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cruituminum  and  Antemnaj,  nourin 
invaded  the  Roman  territories.  Romulus  ifearched 
againft  them  without  delay,  defeated  the  confederate 
army,  killed  their  king  in  fingle  combat,  decreed  himfelf 
a  triumph,  and  confecrated  the  fpoils  of  Acron  to  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  Opima  Spoiia.  The 
city  of  Cjenina  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inha- 
bitants tranfplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  citizens.  The  king  then  marched 
with  one  legion  (confiding  at  this  time  of  3000  foot 
and  3 CO  horfe)  againft  the  Cruftumini  and  Antemnates, 
both  of  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  tranfplanted  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome  ;  which  being  incapable  of  holding  5 
fuch  a  number,  Romulus  took  in  the  hill  Saturnius  R'^n^e 
above-mentioned,  on  the  top  of  which  he  built  a  cita-^*'"S^ 
del,  committing  the  care  of  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named 
Tarpeius.  The  citadel  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  with 
ramparts  and  towers,  which  equally  commanded  the 
city  and  country.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  Saturnius 
a  wall  was  carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  a  gate 
6  opened 
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opened  {n  it  named  Carmentalh,  from  Carmenta  the  mo' 
tber  of  Evander,  who  either  lived  there,  or  had  fome 
chapel  or  altar  eredled  to  her. 

Romuhis  had  now  become  fo  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  had  fo  well  cftabUfhed  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  that  feveral  cities  of  Hctruria  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  him.    Ccelius,  an  Hetrurian  general,  led 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  Rome,  and  fettled  on 
an  hill  near  the  city,  which  from  him  took  the  name 
of  Mount  Ccelius.    The  Sabines,  however,  not  in  the 
lead  difmayed  at  this  increafe  of  the  Roman  forces, 
fent  a  deputation  to  Romulus,  demanding  reftitution 
|t        of  the  young  women  who  had  been  carried  off ;  and, 
P       upon  his  refufal,  marched  to  Rome  with  an  army  of 
25,000  foot  and  1000  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
Son  of  their  king  Titus  Tatius.    Romulus,  having  received 
abine.-.  fuppiJeg  fj-om  Numitor  and  from  Hetruria,  likewife 
took  the  field,  with  20,000  foot  and  800  horfe,  with 
whom  he  feized  an  advantageons  poft,  and  fortified 
himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  could  not  be  attacked.  The 
Sabine  monarch,  perceiving  the  military  flcill  of  Ro- 
mulus, began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  tlie  event ;  but  was 
extricated  out  of  his  difficulties  by  the  treachery  of 
;ita  e!  "Parpeia  daughter  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  who 
^   "     agreed  to  betray  that  important  fortrcfs  to  the  enemy, 
on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the  bracelets 
which  the  Sabines  wore  on  their  left  arms.    But  when 
once  they  became  mafters  of  this  important  place,  they 
are  faid  to  have  crufhed  Tarpeia  under  the  weight  of 
their  bucklers,  pretending  that  thus  they  difcharged 
their  promife,  as  they  wore  their  bucklers  alfo  on  their 
left  arms.    'I  he  pofleffion  of  the  citadel  enabled  the 
Sabines  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  fuccefs  ;  but, 
at  laft,  in  a  general  engagement,  they  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  diiven  back  into  the  citadel,  whither 
they  were  purfued  by  the  Romans,  who  expedled  to 
have  retaken  that  important  poft ;  but  the  enemy,  roll- 
ing down  gi  eat  ftones  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  wound- 
ed Romulus  on  the  head,  fo  that  he  was  carried  in- 
ienfible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  troops  were  repulfed,  and  puifued  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.    However,  the  king  foon  recovering 
himfelf,  encouraged  his  routed  troops,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.    But  while  the  two  na- 
tions were  thus  fiercely  contending,  the  women,  for 
■whofe  caufe  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  office  of  mediators  ;  and  having  obtained  leave  from 
the  fenate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  the  Sa- 
bines, where  they  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  hufbands 
fo  effeftually,  that  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
nations  was  fet  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  laft  con- 
cluded, on  the  following  terms.     i.  That  the  tw© 
^  kings  ftiould  refide  and  reign  jointly  at  Rome.   2.  That 
ona-the  city  fhould  ftill,  from  Romulus,  be  called  Rome; 
but  the  inhabitants  ^irita,  a  name  till  then  pecuHar 
to  the  Sabines.    3.  That  the  two  nations  fiiould  be- 
come one ;  and  that  the  Sabines  fhould  be  made  free 
in  Rome,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens.   As  Rome  was  chiefly  indebted  for  this  increafe 
of  her  power  and  fplendor  to  the  Sabine  women,  honour- 
able privileges  and  marks  of  diftindtion  were  allowed 
them.   Every  one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to  them  ; 
in  capital  caufes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  judges ;  and  their  children  were 
allowed  to  wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  necks> 
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and  a  particular  kind  of  robe  called  pratextaj  to  diftin-  Rome, 
guifh  them  from  the  vulgar.  — — y— — . 

The  two  kings  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years;  during  which  time  the  only  mihtary 
exploit  they  accomplifhed  was  the  redudlion  of  the  city 
of  Cameria,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Rome.  Four  thou- 
fand  of  the  Canierini  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  and 
a  Roman  colony  fent  to  repeople  Cameria ;  foon  after 
which  the  Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  Laviniansj-r,*-? 
on  account  or  his  grantmg  protection  to  fome  of  his  dertd 
friends  who  had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavi- 
nians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  Romulus,  deUvered  up 
the  affaffins  into  his  hands ;  but  he  fent  them  back  un. 
puniflied,  which  gave  occafion  to  fufpeA  that  he  was 
not  difpleafed  with  the  death  of  .  his  colleague. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  Rome  was  afflifted 
with  famine  and  peftilence,  which  encouraged  the  Ca- 
merini  to  revolt ;  but  Romulus  marching  againft  them 
fuddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  6000  men. 
After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whofe  city 
ftood  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital, 
and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  This  drew  upon  him 
the  refentment  of  the  Veientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fidence  as  withia 
their  jurifdiftion  ;  but  their  forces  being  defeated  in 
two  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 
prifoners,  they  were  obhged  to  fue  for  peace.  Romulus 
granted  them  a  truce  for  100  years,  on  condition  that 
they  dehvered  to  him  feven  fmall  towns  on  the  Tiber, 
together  with  fome  falt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 
ver, and  fent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hoftages 
to  Rome.  The  prilbners  taken  in  thia  war  were  all  fold 
for  flaves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  hfe  of  Romulus  was  fpent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people  ;  but  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  uith 
fuccefs,  he  began  to  enlarge  the  bounds  formerly  fet 
to  his  prerogative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner. He  paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  the  voice  of  the 
fenate,  but  aifemblcd  them  only  for  form's  fake  to  ratify 
his  commands.    The  fenate  therefore  confpired  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  and  accompliflicd  their  purpofe  while  he 
was  reviewing  his  troops.    A  violent  ftorm  of  hail  and 
thunder  difperfed  the  army  ;  and  the  fenators  taking 
this  opportunity,  when  they  were  left  alone  with  the 
king,  inftantly  killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  body  out 
of  fight.     Some  writers  tell  uS;  that,  the  be*:ter  to  And  Hke- 
conceal  the  fad,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  each  of  wifeRomu- 
them  carrying  away  a  part  under  his  robe  j  after  which 
they  told  the  multitude,  that  their  king  was  on  a  fud- 
den  furrounded  by  flame,  and  fnatched  up  into  heaven. 
This  ttratagem,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  foldiery, 
and  violent  difturbances  were  about  to  enfue,  when  JuHus 
Proculus,  a  fenator  of  great  diftinftion,  having  affcm- 
bled  the  Curiae,  told  them  that  Romulus  had  appear- 
ed to  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people,  that 
their  king  was  returned  to  the  gods  from  whom  he 
originally  came,  but  that  he  w  ould  continue  to  be  pro-  ' 
pitieus  to  them  under  the  name  of  ^irinus  ;  and  to 
the  truth  of  this  ftory  Julius  fwore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  to  the  common  com- 
putation, 37  years:  but  fome  hiftorians  reduce  the 
length  of  his  reign  to  httle  more  than  17  ;  it  being 
very  unlikely,  as  they  obferve,  that  a  prince  of  fuch 
an  adtive  difpofition  Ihould  perform  nothing  worthy  of 
T  t  2  record 
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Rome,    record  during  a  period  of  20  years.   Be  this  as  it  will, 

*—   however,  the  death  of  Romulus  was  followed  by  an  in- 

His  desth  terregnum,  during  which  the  fenators,  to  prevent  anar- 
follmved  by  chy  and  confufion,  took  the  government  Into  their 
an  interreg- own  hands.  Tatius  added  another  handred  to  that 
f^^^'  body ;  and  thefe  200  fenators  divided  themfelves  into 
decuries  or  tens.  Thefe  decurles  drew  lots  which 
fliould  govern  firft ;  and  the  deciny  to  whofe  lot  it  fell 
enjoyed  the  fupreme  authority  for  five  days;  yet  in  . 
fnch  a  manner,  that  one  perfon  only  of  the  governing 
decuiy  had  the  enfigns  of  fovereignty  at  a  time.  To  thefe 
another  decury  fucceeded,  each  of  them  fitting  on  the 
throne  In  his  turn,  &c.  But  the  people  foon  growing 
veary  of  fuch  frequent  change  of  mailers,  obliged  the 
fenate  to  refolve  on  the  election  of  a  king.  The  fe- 
nate  referred  the  ekftion  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
to  the  fenate,  who  at  laft  undertook  the  tafl<.  Some 
difficulties,  however,  occurred:  the  Remans  did  not 
choofe  to  be  fubjeft  to  a  Sabine  ;  and  the  Sablnes, 
as  they  had  been  fubjeft  to  Romulus  after  the  death 
of  Tatius,  infiiled  that  the  king  Hiould  be  chofen  out 
of  their  nation.  At  laft  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king 
fliould  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the  Romans  Ihould  make 
the  choice. 

Numa  In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  Romans 

Ponipilius  elefted  Numa  PomplKus,  an  auftere  philofopher,  who 
the  fecoiid  j^^j  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  late 
king.  After  the  death  of  his  w^Ife,  he  gave  himfelf  en- 
tirely up  to  philofophy  and  fuperftition,  wandering 
from  folitude  to  folltude,  in  fearch  of  facred  woods 
and  fountains,  which  gave  the  people  a  great  ©pinion 
of  his  fanftity.  The  philofopher  at  firft  rejefted  the 
offer  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  laft  prevailed  upon, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  had  his  eleftlon  unanimoufly  con- 
firmed by  the  fenate. 

The  reign  of  Numa  is  by  no  means  memorable  for 
battles  or  conquetts.  He  was  averfe  to  war  ;  and  made 
it  his  ftudy  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  ra- 
ther than  to  exalt  them  to  fuperiority  over  their  neigh- 
bours. He  difmifled  the  celeres,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture, and  divided  the  citizens  into  diftlnft  bodies  of 
tradefmen.  This  laft  meafure  he  took  on  purpofe  to 
abohfh  the  diftinftion  between  Romans  and  Sabines, 
which  had  hitherto  rent  the  city  into  two  fadlions ; 
and  this  effeftually  anfwered  his  end :  for  now  all  of 
isach  particular  profeffion,  whether  Romans  or  Sabines, 
were  obliged  to  affociate  together,  and  had  each  their 
lefpedive  Courts  and  privileges.  In  this  divifion  the 
nrnficlans  held  the  firft  rank,  becaufe  they  were  em- 
ployed In  the  offices  of  religion.  The  goldfmlths,  car- 
]jenters,  curriers,  dyers,  taylor«,  &c.  formed  alfo  di- 
ItinA  communities  ;  and  were  allowed  to  make  bye- 
laws  among  themfelves,  to  have  their  own  feftivals,  par- 
ticular facrifices,  &c. 

Though  Numa  himfelf  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had  pretty  juft  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne- 
verthelefs  added  iimumerable  fuperftitlons  to  thofe  he 
found  in  Rome.  He  divided  the  minifters  of  religion 
into  eight  claffes,  appointing  to  each  their  office  with 
the  greateft  precllion  ;  he  erefted  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  fymbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  fhut  in  time  of  peace.  Ano- 
tiier  temple  was  erected  to  Bom  Fides  ;  and  he  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  deitiea  called  Dii  Termini^  or 
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boundaries,  which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  on  the  bor- 
dei-s  of  the  Roman  ftate,  and  of  each  man's  particular  " 
lands. — The  laft  reformation  which  Numa  undertook, 
was  that  of  the  kalendar.  Romulus  had  divided  his 
year  into  ten  months,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
had  no  certain  or  equal  number  of  days ;  fome  con- 
fiftlng  of  20,  fome  of  35,  &c.  However,  by  other 
hiftorians,  we  are  informed  that  he  allotted  to  March, 
May,  Quintilis,  and  Oftober,  3 1  days  ;  to  April,  June, 
Sextilis,  November,  and  December  30  ;  making  in  all 
304  days.  But  Numa  being  better  acquainted^wlth  the 
celeftial  motions,  added  to  thefe  the  two  months  of 
January  and  February.  To  compofe  thefe  two  months 
he  added  50  days  to  the  304 ;  and  thus  made  the  year 
anfwer  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  He  then  took  fix 
more  from  the  months  that  had  even  days ;  and  added 
one  day  merely  out  of  fuperftition,  that  the  year  might 
prove  fortunate ;  for  the  pagans  looked  upon  even 
numbers  as  unlucky,  but  imagined  odd  numbers  to  be 
fortunate.  However,  he  could  make  out  no  more 
than  28  for  February,  and  therefore  that  month  was 
always  reckoned  unlucky  among  the  Romans.  Be- 
fides  this,  he  obferved  the  difference  between  the  folar 
and  hinar  year  to  be  11  days  ;  and  to  remedy  the  in- 
equality, he  added  an  intercalary  month  named  Mer- 
cedinus  or  Mercedonius^  22  days'  every  two  years  : 
but  as  he  knew  alfo  that  the  folar  year  confifted  of 
365  days  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  every  fourth  year 
the  month  Mercedinus  fliould  confift  of  23  days.  The 
care  of  thefe  Intercalations  was  left  to  the  pt  lefts,  who 
left  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary^  day  or  month  as  they 
Imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  and  by  that  means 
created  fuch  confufion,  that  the  feftivals  came  In  procefs 
of  time  to  be  kept  at  a  feafon  quite  oppofite  to  what 
they  had  been  formerly. 

Thefe  are  all  the  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  the , 
reign  of  Numa,  which  is  faid  to  have  continued  43  by  I'l 
years  ;  though  fome  think  that  its  duration  could  not  llolH 
be  above  15  or  16.  His  death  was  followed  by  a 
ftiort  Interregnum;  after  which  TuUus  Hoftilius,  the 
fon  or  grandfon  of  the  famous  Herfilla,  was  unani- 
moufly chofen  king.  Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  tem- 
per, he  did  not  long  continue  to  imitate  his  peaceful 
predeceflbr.  The  Albans,  indeed,  foon  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  exercifing  his  martial  difpolition.  Coe- 
lius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  I^ivy,  Cliiilius,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Alban  repubhc,  jealous  of  the  grow- 
ing greatnefs  of  Rome,  privately  commiffionod  fome 
of  the  moft  indigent  of  his  fubjefts  to  wafte  the  Ro- 
man territory  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  Roman  ar- 
my entered  the  territories  of  Alba,  engaged  the  rob- 
bers, killed  many,  and  took  a  great  number  prifoners. 
A  war  foon  commenced,  in  confequence  of  this,  be-  ^.^  < 
tween  the  two  nations;  but  when  the  armies  came^-^y 
in  fight  of  each  other,  their  ardour  cookd,  neither  .^j^.^ 
of  them  feeming  inclined  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment. This  inadtion  ralfed  a  great  difcontent  in  the 
Alban  army  agalnft  Cluilius ;  infomuch  tliat  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  giving  battle  to  the  Romans  next 
morning,  or  of  ftorming  their  trenches  if  they  ftiould 
decline  it.  Next  morning,  however,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ;  after  which  the  Albans  chofe  in  his 
Head  one  Mettus  Faffetius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
hatred  to  the  Roman  name,  as  Cluilius  had  been  be- 
fore him,    Fulfetius,  however  continued  in  the  fatrx 
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Hate  of  inaftivity  as  his  predeceflbr,  until  he  recei- 
ved certain  intelligence  that  the  Veientes  and  Fide- 
nates  had  j-efolved  to  deftroy  both  Romans  and  Albans 
when  they  (hould  be  weakened  by  a  battle.  Fuffe- 
tius  then  refolved  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Romans  ;  and,  having  obtained  a  conference  with 
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Medulia,  a  ftrong  city  of  the  Latins ;  after  which  he 
waged  a  fuccefsf\il  war  with  the  Sablnes,  whofe  union 
with  the  Romans  feems  to  have  ceafed  with  the  time  ot 
Numa.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  martial  exploits  ;  af- 
ter which  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  be- 
came extremely  fuperiiitious  in  his  advanced  years, 
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Tullus,  both  feemed  equally  defirous  of  avoiding  the 
calamities  of  war.  But,  in  order  to  eftabUfh  the  peace 
on  the  moft  perfeft  foundation,  Tullus  propofed  that 
all,  or  at  leaft  the  chief  families  in  Alba,  Ihould  re- 
move to  Rome  ;  or,  in  cafe  they  were  unwilling  to 
leave  their  native  city,  that  one  common  council  fhould 
be  eftablifhed  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  two  fovereigns.  Fuffetius  took  afide 
thofe  who  attended  him,  to  confult  with  them  about 
this  piopofal;  but  they,  though  willing  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  with  Rome,  abfolntely  refufed  to 
leave  Alba.  The  only  difficulty  remaining,  then,  was 
^  to  fettle  which  city  fhould  have  the  fuperiority  ;  and, 
as  this  could  not  be  determined  by  argument,  Tullus 
propofed  to  determine  it  by  fmgle  combat  betwixt 
himfelf  and  Fuffetius.  This  propofal,  however,  the  Al- 
.  ban  general  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  at 
laft  agreed,  that  three  champions  fliould  be  chofen  out 
of  each  camp  to  decide  the  difference.  This  produced 
the  famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
by  which  the  fovereigiity  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome. 

See  Horatii. 

Tullus  now  refolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  ac- 
count for  their  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war 
with  Alba,  and  tlierefore  cited  them  to  appear  before 
the  fenate  ;  but  they,  confcious  of  their  guilt,  refufed 
to  appear,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  v^nth  the 
Veientes.     Fuffetius,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops  ;  but  the 
day  before  the  battle,  he  acquainted  the  principal 
officers  with  his  defign,  which  was  to  fland  neuter  till 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  fide,  and  then  to  join 
with  the  conqueror.     'Jliis  defign  being  approved, 
Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement,  retired  with  his  forces 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence.     Tullus  perceived  his 
treachery  ;  but  diflembling  his  uneafinefs,  told  his  men 
that  Fuffetius  had  pofTeffed  himfelf  of  that  hill  by  his 
order,  and  that  he  was  from  thence  to  rufh  down  upon 
the  enemy.     The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had  expefted  that  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,  were 
difmayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  viilory.  After 
the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to  Rome  in  the 
night  ;  and  having  confulted  with  the  fenate  about  the 
treachery  of  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break 
of  day.    He  then  detached  Horatius,  who  had  con^ 
quered  the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  chofen  body  of  horfe 
and  foot,  to  demolifh  Alba,  as  had  been  concerted  at 
Rome.    In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  both,  the 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  unarmed,  but 
gave  private  orders  to  the  Romans  to  bring  their  fwords 
concealed  under  their  garments.    When  they  were  af- 
fembled,.  he  laid  open  the  treachery,  of  Fuffetiusi  and 
ba*e     ordered  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horfes.    His  ac 
jlidicd*    complices  were  all  put  to  the  fword.;.  and  the  inhabi- 
d  the  in-  tants  of  Alba  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  ad- 
.bitants    mitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  andifome  of  them 
even  admitted  to  the  fenate. 

Tullus  now  turned  his  arms  againft  Fidenae,  wliii  U 
he  aguia  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  vo'jL 
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giving  ear  to  many  fooHfh  flories,  as  that  it  rained 
ftones,  that  miraculous  voices  were  heard  from  heaven, 
&c.  and  for  this  he  appointed  nine  days  expiatory 
facrifices  ;  whence  it  became  a  cuftom  to  appoint  nine 
days  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  gods  as  often  as  men 
were  alarmed  with  prodigies.    As  to  the  manner  of 
his  death  authors  are  not  agreed.    Some  tell  us  that  pg^^^  of 
he  was  killed  by  lightning,  together  witii  his  wife,  Tullus, 
children,  and  his  whole  family  ;  while  others,  are  of  who  is  fuc- 
opinien  that  he  was  murdered  with  his  wife  and  chil-  ^jj^.^^  ^ 
dren  by  Ancus  Martins  who  fucceeded  him.    He  died  jviartius. 
after  a  reign  of  33  years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  in- 
creafed,  but  the  dominions  much  the  fame  as  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Romulus. 

After  a  fhort  interregnum,  Ancus  Martins,  the 
grandlon  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Pompiha,  and 
Marcus  his  relation,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  by  the 
people  and  fenate.    Though  naturally  incHned  to  war, 
he  began  his  reign  with  attempting  to  reftore  the 
ceremonies  of  Numa,  which  had  been  neglefted  under 
Tullus  Holtilius.    He  endeavoured  alfo  to  draw  the 
attention  of  his  people  to  hufbandry  and  the  peaceful . 
arts  ;  advifing  them  to  lay  afide  all  forts  of  violence, 
and  to  return  to  their  former  employments-  This 
gained  him  the  affcftions  of  his  fubjefls,  but  brought 
upon  liim  the  contempt  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  Latins,  pretending  that  their  treaty  with  Rome 
was  expired,  made  inroads  into  the, Roman  territories.  ■ 
Ancus,  after  ufiiig  the  ceremonies  direfted  by  Numa,  p^;^  Warlike 
took  the  field  with  an  army  confilling  entirely  of  new  exploits 
levied  troops,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Politorium,  Tille-  and  death, 
na,  and  Ficana,  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome. 
A  new  colony  of  Latins  repcopled  Politorium  ;  but 
Ancus  retook  the  place  next  year,  and  entirely  demo- 
liflied  it.    He  then  laid  fiege  to  Medulia ;  which, 
though  it  had  been  ruined  b-y  Tullus  Hoililius,  was 
now  ftronger  than  ever.    It  fubmitted. after  a  fiege  ot  • 
four  years,  when  Ancus  found  himfelf  obliged  to  un- 
dertake  a  fecond  expedition  agaiiiil  Ficana,  which  he 
had  before  reduced,  as  we  have  already  related ;  and 
it  was  not  without  the  utmoll  difficulty  that  he  re- 
duced it  a  fecond  time.    After  this  he  defeated  the 
Latins  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  vanquifhed  the  Fidenates, 
Veientes,  and  Sabines;  and  having  taken  in  thejiili 
Janiculuin  to  he  included  wnthin  the  walls,  and  built  the 
port  of  Oilia,  he  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign. 

Ancus  Martins  left  two  fons  behind  him,  one  an 
infant,  and  the  other  about  15  years  of  age.  Both 
of  thefe  he  put  under  the.  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  fon  of 
a  ud\  merchant  in  Corinth,,  who  had  fled  from  that  city 
to  fecure  his  wealth  from  Cypfelus  tyrant  of  the  .place, 
tie  fettled  in  Tarquinii,  ot^e  of  the  principal  cities  in  ^^.^ 
Hetrurla  ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  there  attain  j- jjj,]^,,^^^^ 
to  any  of  the  principal  pofls  in  the  city  on  account  of  his  hy  iVTciuiu 
foreign  extraction,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  l>e  I. 
had  been  gradually  raifed  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
fenator.    The  death  of  Ancus  .Martins  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  afluming  ttm  regal  dignity,  and  fettiag 
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adding  another  hundred  to  that  body.  Thef^  were 
c-dWed  fenatores  minorum  gentium,  becaufe  they  were  chofeu 
cut  of  the  plebeians  ;  however,  they  had  the  fame  au- 
thority  in  the  fenate  as  the  others,  and  their  children 
were  called  patricians. 

Tarquin  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  predeceffors 
either  in  his  incHnation  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 
As  foon  as  he  afcended  the  throne,  he  recommenced 
hoftilities  with  the  Latins ;  from  whom  he  took  the  ci- 
ties of  ApioI«,  Cruftuminum,  Nomentum,  and  Colla- 
tia.    The  inhabitants  of  Apiol«  were  fold  for  flaves  ; 
but  thofe  of  Cruftuminum  and  Nomentum,  who  had 
fubmitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  with  o-reat 
clemency.    The  inhabitants  of  CoUatia  were  difarmed, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money ;  the  fove- 
reignty  of  it,  in  the  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egerius, 
the  fon  of  Arunx,  Tarquin's  brother ;  from  whence  he 
took  the  name  of  CoUatinus,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  his 
pofterity.    Corniculum,  another  city  of  Latium,  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  reduced  to  afhes.    This  progrefs 
having  greatly  alarmed  the  Latins,  fevci-dl  of  them  join- 
ed their  forces  in  order  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy  ;  bat  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Fi- 
dena;,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome  ;  upon  which  the  Latins  having  held  a  national 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Hetrurians, 
and  again  took  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  army. 
But  Tarquin,  having  defeated  the  confederate  armies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities 
to  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  on  Rome  ;  and, 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
maximus  with  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
eaemy. 

The  war  with  the  Latins  was  fcarce  ended,  when 
another  commenced  with  Hetruria.  This  was  ac- 
counted the  moft  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  1 2  tribes  or  hicomonies.  Thefe 
appointed  a  national  affembly.  In  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  fhould  be  employed 
againft  Tarquin  ;  and  if  any  city  prefumed  only  to 
ftand  neuter,  it  fliould  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  na- 
tit)nal  alliance.  Thus  a  great  army  was  raifed,  with 
which  they  ravaged  the  Roman  territory,  and  took 
Fidenas  by  the  treacheiy  of  fome  of  its  inhabitants. 
Tarquin,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them  at 
firft,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  ihe  lofs  occafioned  by 
their  ravages  for  a  whole  year ;  after  which  he  took 
the  field  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife.  The  Ro- 
man army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  under  the 
king  himfelf,  the  other  commanded  by  his  nephew 
CoUatinus.  The  latter,  having  divided  his  forces  in 
order  to  plunder  the  country,  was  defeated  ;  but  Tar- 
quin, in  two  engagements,  vanquifhed  the  army  which 
oppofed  him.  He  then  marched  againft  Fidenas,  where 
he  gained  a  third  battle ;  after  which  he  took  the  city. 
Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fufpefted  to  have  been 
concerned  in  betraying  it  to  the  enemy  were  whipped 
to  death  ;  the  reft  were  fent  into  banilhment,  and  their 
lands  divided  by  lot  among  the  Roman  foldlers.  Tar- 
quin now  haftened  to  oppofe  the  new  army  of  the 
Hetrurians  before  their  forces  could  be  properly  col- 
le<Sted  ;  and  having  come  up  with  them  at  Eretum,  a 
place  about  i  o  miles  from  Rome,  defeated  them  with 
great  flaughter,  for  which  viAory  he  was  decreed  a 
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his  party  In  the^  fenate  by  triumph  by  the  fenate  ;  while  the  enemy,  tllOieartcned 
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by  fo  many  misfortunes,  were  glad  to  fue  for  peace 
which  Tarquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  fole  condi 
tion  of  their  owning  his  fuperiority  over  them.  l^Ewf^l 
compliance  with  this,  the  Hetrurians  fent  him  all  theroyaft] 
enfigns  of  royalty  which  were  in  ufe  among  them,  viz.  him  b] 
a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  of  ivory,  a  fceptre  with 
an  eagle  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  palm  branches,  to. 
gether  with  a  purple  robe  enriched  with  flowers  of 
feveral  colours.     Tarquin,  however,  would  not  wear 
thefe  magnificent  ornaments  till  fuch  time  as  the  fenate 
and  people  had  confented  to  it  by  an  exprefs  law. 
He  then  applied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  his 
triumph,  and  never  afterwards  laid  them  afide.  In 
this  triumph  he  appeared  in  a  gilfchariot,  drawn  by 
four  horfes,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  em- 
broidered with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  fceptre 
in  his  hand,  attended  by  1 2  lidors  with  their  axes  and 
fafces. 

Tarquin,  having  now  obtained  fome  refpite  from 
war,  apphed  himfelf  to  the  beautifying  and  ornament- 
ing the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn 
ftone,  and  erefted  thofe  famous  common  fewers  which 
have  defervedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  hills 
vyithin  its  compafe,  viz.  the  Palatlnus,  Tarpeius,  QuI- 
rinalis,  and  Ccelius.  In  the  valleys  between  thefe  hills, 
the  rain-water  and  fprings  uniting,  formed  great  pools 
which  laid  under  water  the  ftreets  and  pubhc  places. 
The  mud  likewife  made  the  way  impafTable,  infeded  Ruf'is 
the  air,  and  rendered  the  city  unhealthy.  Tarquin 
undertook  to  free  the  city  from  this  nuifance,  by  con-pr'^a^'g 
veying  otf  thefe  waters  by  fubterraneous  channels  into  the  city, 
the  Tiber.  In  doing  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  thro* 
hills  and  rocks  a  channel  large  enough  for  a  navigable 
ftream,  and  covered  with  arches  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  houfes,  w  hich  were  frequently  built  upon 
them,  and  flood  as  firm  as  on  the  moft  folid  founda- 
tions. All  thefe  arches  were  made  of  hard  ftone,  and 
neither  trouble  nor  expence  were  fpared  to  make  the 
work  durable.  Their  height  and  breadth  were  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  eafily  pafs 
through  them  under  ground.  The  expence  of  con- 
ftruding  thefe  fewers  v/as  never  fo  thoroughly  under- 
flood  as  when  it  became  neceflary  to  repair  them  ;  for 
then  the  cenfors  gave  no  lefs  than  1000  talents  to  the 
perfon  appointed  for  this  piirpofe. 

Befides  thefe  great  works,  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo- 
rum,  furrounding  it  with  galleries  in  which  were  fhops 
for  tradefmen,  and  building  temples  In  it  for  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  and  halls  for  the  adminiftration  of  pub- 
lic juftice.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa- 
bines,.on  pretence  that  they  had  afiitted  the  Hetru- 
rians. Both  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  on  the  confines  of  Sabinia,  without  any 
confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide ;  neither  was  any 
thing  of  confequence  done  during  the  whole  campaign. 
■  Tarquin  then,  confidering  with  himfelf  that  the  Ro- 
man forces  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  refolved  to 
add  fome  new  bodies  of  knights  to  thofe  already  in- 
ftituted  by  Romulus.  But  this  projeft  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  fuperftitious  augurs,  as  the  ori- 
ginal divifion  of  horfe  into  three  bodies  had  been  de- 
termined by  auguries;  and  Adlius  Nasvius,  the  chief  of 
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the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  oppofed  the  king's 
will.  On  this  Tarquin,  defirous  to  expofe  the  deceit 
ture  thefe  people,  fummoned  Nasvius  before  an  affembly 
vii;s  of  the  people,  and  defired  him  to  (how  a  fpeclmen  of 
iw.  his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what  he  thought  of  at 
that  time  could  be  done  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
after  confulting  his  birds,  that  the  thing  was  veiy  pof- 
lible.  On  which  Tarq'.iin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  poffible  to  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razor,  pulling  at  the  fame  time  a  razor  and  flint  from 
below  his  robe.  This  fet  the  people  a-laughing  ;  but 
Nasvius  gravely  detiring  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  iind  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  razor;  and 
that  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  draw  blood  from  his 
hand.  The  people  teftified  their  furprife  by  loud  ac- 
clamations, and  Tarquin  himfelf  continued  to  have  a 
great  veneration  for  augurs  ever  after.  A  ilatue  of 
brafs  was  eretled  to  the  memory  of  Naevius,  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  Anguftus  ;  the  razor  and  flint 
"Were  buried  near  it,  under  an  altar,  at  which  witnefles 
were  afterwards  fworn  in  civil  caufes. 

This  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caufed 
Tarquin  to  abandon  his  defign  of  increafing  the  number 
of  bodies  of  horfe,  and  content  himfelf  with  augment- 
iiig  the  number  In  each  body.  He  then  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  their  country,  defeated 
fhem  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliging  them  at  laft 
to  fubmit  to  him  and  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  their 
country.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  employed  himfelf 
in  further  decorating  the  city,  building  temples,  &c. 
iafedJ-Je  affaffinated  in  his  palace,  in  the  8oth  year  of 
his  age,  by  the  fons  of  Ancus  Martius,  tvhom  he  had 
ius.     originally  deprived  of  the  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaquil 
preferved  the  kingdom  to  her  fon- in-law  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
ftunned,  and  would  foon  recover  ;  upon  which  the  fons 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarily  into  banilhment.  The  fecond 
day  after  his  deceafe,  Servius  Tullius  heard  caufes  from 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  lic- 
t-ors ;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  fupply  the  king's 
place  till  he  Ihould  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  fummoned  the  fons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  eftates  to  be  confifca- 
ted.  After  he  had  thus  managed  matters  for  fome 
time  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affeftions  of 
^,  the  people,  the  death  of  Tarquin  was  publifhed  as  a 
thing  that  had  newly  happened,  and  Servius  Tullius 
afl'umed  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  difpute 
^he  honour  with  him. 

The  new  king  fhowed  himfelf  every  way  worthy  of 
tlie  throne.  No  fooner  were  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin's  death,  than  they  fliook  off  the  yoke  ;  but 
iS^rvius  quickly  reduced  them  to  obedience,  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  fhared  among  the  poor 
Roman  citizens  who  had  none.  For  this  he  was  de- 
creed a  triumph  by  the  people,  in  fpite  of  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  fenate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to 
approve  of  his  eledlion  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was 
foon  after  legally  choien  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  obtained  th«  fanftion  of  the  po 
pidar  voice,  he  marched  a  fecond  time  agairjfl:  the  re- 
volted Hetrurians  j  and  having  again  vanquiflied  them, 


was  decreed  another  triumph.    He  then  applied  him-  -Rome, 
felf  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.    To  the  — -~v 
lulls  PaUtinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis,  Coelius,  and  Aven-  „  '^^ 
tinus,  lie  added  the  Efquiluius  and  Viminalis,.  fixing  ^j^^  ^.j^'^f^jj^ 
his  own  palace,  on  the  EfquiUnus,  in  order  to  draw  in- adds  a 
habitants  thither.    He  likewife  added  a  fourth  tribe,  fourth  tribe 
which  he  called  Tribus  Efqu'dina,  to  thofe  iuftituted 
by  Romulus.    He  divided  alfo  the  whole  Roman  ter- [^'j^^^^'g^*" 
ritory  into  dilllnct  tribes,  commanding  that  there  fhould 
be  at  leaft:  one  place  of  refuge  in  each  tribe,  lituated 
on  a  riling  ground,  and-  ftrong  enough  to  fecure  the 
efFefts  of  the  peafants  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  alarm..  Thefe 
flrong-holds  he  called  pagi,  that  is,  "  villages  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  fliould  have  their  pecu- 
liar temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magiflirates.    Each  of  ' 
them  had  Hkewife  their  peculiar  feflival,  called  pagO' 
nalia  ;  when  every  perfon  was  to  pay  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  facriGces  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney, the  men  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and 
the  children  of  a  third.    By  this  means  an  exatT:  com- 
putation was  made  of  the  men,  women,  and  children^ 
in  each  tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Lucius  Tarquinius 
and  Arunx,  the  grandchildren  of  i'arquin,  being  grown 
up,  in  order  to  fecure  their  fidelity,,  he  married  them  to 
his  two  daughters.  And  though  the  elder  of  thefe 
daughters,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tradable  difpofition, 
refembled  in- charaftcr  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  as 
the  elder  of  his  pupils  did  the  younger  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who  was  of  a  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Tar- 
quin, and  the  younger  to  Arunx  ;  for  by  that  means 
he  matched  them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the 
fame  time  hoped  that  the  elder  TuUia's  fweet  difpo- 
fition  would  temper  Tarquin's  impetuofity,  and  the 
younger  i'ulHa's  vivacity  roufe  the  indolence  of  A- 
runx. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  mar- 
riage, the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hctruria  uniting  their 
forces,  attempted  to  fhake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but 
were  in  feveral  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  him  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  they 
had  fubmitted  to  his  prcdeceflbr.  For  this  fuccefs  Ser- 
vius was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph. 

The  king  being  thus  difengaged  from  a  troublefomep^^p^^^.^^ 
war,  returned  to  the  purfuit  of  his  political  fchemes;  j^^te* 
and  put  in  execution  that  mafterpiece  of  policy  which 
Rome  made  uie  of  ever  after,  and  which  efl:abliflied  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  Itate,  with  refpeft  to  wars,  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  fuffrages  of  the  comitia.  \  he  pubHc  fupplies 
had  hitherto  been  raifed  u-»on  the  people  at  fo  much 
an  head,  without  any  diftinftion  of  rich  and  poor ; 
whence  it  likewife  followed,  that  when  levies  were  made 
for  the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  according  to  the  order  of  their  tribe  ;  and 
as  they  all  ferved  at  their  oun  expence,  the  poorer  fort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  campaign.  Befldes, 
as  the  moft  indigervt  of  the  people  faw  themfelves  bur- 
dened with  the  fame  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pretended 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia  :  fo  that  the  elec- 
tion of  kings  and  magittrates,  the  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were  given  up  into 
the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  eafdy  coiTupted,  and 
had  nothing  to  lofe.  iaervius  formed  a  projedl  to  veme- 
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Rome,         tl^efj  evils,  and  put  it  in  execution,  by  enabling  a 
law,  enioluing  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  an  ac- 
count in  writing  of  theii*  own  names  and  ages,  and 
of  thofe  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.    By  the 
fame  law,  all  heads  of  families  Were  commanded  to  de- 
liver in  upon  oath  a  juft  eftlmate  of  their  effefts,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  whether'  in  town 
or  country.    Whoever  did  not  bring  in  an  accoiint  of 
bis  efFefts,  was  to  be  dopriv^ed  of  his  ellate^  to  be  beat 
with  rods,  and  publicly  fold  for  a  (lave.    Servius,  from 
thefe  particular  accounts,  which  might  be  pretty  well 
relied  on,  undertook  to  eafe  the  poor  by  burdening  the 
rich,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pleafe  the  latter  by  increa- 
44      fing  their  power. 
Hisdivlfion    To  this  €rtd,  he  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
of  the  peo.  j.|3{^gg .        grft  clafs  confifted  of  thofe  whofe  eftates 
claffes!^     and  effefts  amounted  to  the  value  of  lo,ooo  drachmae, 
or  100,000  afes  of  brafs;  the  firil  way  of  computing  be- 
ing ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  Latins. 
This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  80  centuries,  or  com- 
-  panics  of  foot.    To  thefe  Servius  joined  1 8  centuries 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  horfeback  }  and 
appointed  this  confiderable  body  of  horfemen  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  clafs,  becaufe  the  eftates  of  thefe 
\knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeded  the  fum  neceffary 
to  be  admitted  into  it.    However,  the  public  fupplied 
them  with  horfcs  ;  for  which  a  tax  was  laid  upon  wi- 
dows, who  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.  This 
firil  clafs,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  confifted  of 
98  centuries.    The  fecond  clafs  comprehended  thofe 
whofe  eftates  were  valued  at  5700  drachrase,  or  75,000 
afes  of  brafs.    It  was  fubdivided  into  20  centuries,  all 
foot.    To  thefe  were  added  two  centuries  of  carp- .  ti- 
ters, fmiths,  and  other  artificers.    In  the  third  clafs 
were  thofe  who  were  efteemed  worth  5000  drachmas, 
or  50,000  afes.   This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  20  cen- 
turies.   The  fourth  clafs  was  of  thofe  whofe  effeds 
were  rated  at  the  value  of  500  drachmae,  or  25,000 
.  afes,  and  was  divided  into  20  centuries  ;  to  which  were 
added  two  other  centuries  of  trumpets,  and  blowers  of 
the  horn,  who  fupplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar- 
tial mufic.    The  fifth  clafs  Included  thofe  only  whofe 
whole  fubftance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1250 
drachmae,  or  12,500  afes;  and  this  clafs  was  divided 
into  30  centuries.    The  fixth  clafs  comprehended  all 
thofe  who  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  fifth 
clafs :  they  exceeded  in  number  any  other  clafs,  but  ne- 
verthelefs  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

The  king  drew  from  thefe  regulations  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  expefted.  Levies  for  the  army  were 
no  longer  raifed  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  laid  at  fo 
much  a  head  as  formerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu- 
ries. When,  for  Inftance,  an  army  of  20,000  men,  or 
a  large  fupply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each 
<;entury  furnlihed  its  quota  both  of  men  and  money  r 
fo  that  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries, 
■though  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  together,  furnifh- 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  for  the  public  ferv'ce 
than  the  whole  Roman  ftate  befides.  And  by  this 
-means  the  Roman  armies  confifted  for  the  moft  part 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome  ;  who,  as  they  had  lands 
and  effeds  to  defend,  fought  with  more  refolution, 
^vhile  their  riches  enabled  them  to  bear  the  expence 
of  a  campaign.  As  it  was  but  juft  the  king  fliould 
Faak.e  tlie  firil  clafs  amends  for  the  weight  laid  on  it, 
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liC  gave  it  almoft  the  whole  authority  in  public  affairs  % 
changing  the  comitia  by  curiae,  in  which  evei*y  man 
gave  his  vote,  into  comitia  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
majority  was  not  reckoned  by  fingle  perfons,  but  by 
Cent\irles,  how  few  fdever  there  might  be  in  a  century. 
Hence  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries 
than  the  other  five  taken  together,  had  every  thing  at 
its  difpofal.    The  votes  of  this  clafs  were  firft  taken 
and  if  the  98  centuries  happened  to  agree,  or  only  97 
of  them,  the  affair  was  determined  ;  becaufe  thefe  made 
the  majority  of  the  193  centuries  which  compofed  the 
fix  claffes.  If  they  dlfagreed,  then  the  fecond,  the  third, 
and  the  other  dafles  in  their  order,  were  called  to  vote, 
though  there  was  very  feldom  any  dccafion  to  go  fa 
low  as  the  fourth  clafs  for  a  majority  of  votes  :  fo  that 
by  this  good  order  Servius  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
ftatc  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  moft 
confiderable  citizens^  who  underftood  the  public  inte- 
reft  much  better  than  the  blind  multitude,  liable  to  be 
impofed  upon,  and  eafily  corrupted.  ^ 
And  now  the  people  being  thus  divided  Into  feveral  The 
orders,  according  to  the  cenfus  or  valuation  of  their 
eftates,  Servius  tefolved  to  folemnlze  this  prudent  re- 
gulation by  fome  public  ad  of  religion,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  refpeded  and  the  more  lafting.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on 
a  day  appointed,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was 
a  large  plain,  lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber, 
formerly  confecrated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mars. 
Here  the  centuries  being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  folemn 
luftration  or  expiatory  facrifice  was  performed  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people.  The  facrifice  confifted  of  a  fow, 
a  ftieep,  and  a  bull,  whence  it  took  the  name  of  fuove- 
taurilia.    The  whole  ceremony  was  called  luftrum^  a 
luendo ;  that  is,  from  paying,  expiating,  clearing,  or 
perhaps  from  the  goddefs  Lua,  who  prefided  over  ex- 
piations, and  to  whom  Servius  had  dedicated  a  temple. 
This  wife  king  confidering,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five 
years  there  might  be  fuch  alterations  in  the  fortunes  of 
private  perfons  as  to  entitle  fome  to  be  raifed  to  aa 
higher  clafs,  and  reduce  others  to  a  lower,  enjoined 
that  the  cenfus  ihould  be  renewed  every  five  years.  As 
the  cenfus  was  ufually  clofed  by  the  luftrum,  the  Ro- 
mans henceforth  began  to  compute  time  by  luftrums, 
each  luftrum  centaining  the  fpace  of  five  years.  How- 
ever, the  luftrums  were  not  always  regularly  obCerved, 
but  often  put  off,  though  the  cenfus  had  been  made  in 
the  fifth  year.    Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Ser- 
vius at  this  time  coined  the  firft  money  that  had  ever 
appeared  at  Rome  ;  and  add,  that  the  circumftances 
of  the  luftrum  probably  led  him  to  ftamp  the  figures  of 
the  animals  there  flain  on  pieces  of  brafs  of  a  certain 
weight. 

The  government  of  the  city  being  thus  eftablift>ed  The 
in  fo  regular  a  manner,  Servius,  touched  with  compaf-  "^^'^ 
fion  for  thofe  whom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unfuccefsful 
war  had  reduced  to  flaveiy,  thought  that  fuch  of  tliem 
as  had  by  long  and  faithful  fervlces  deferved  and  ob- 
tained their  fccedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being 
made  Roman  citizens,  than  untradable  vagabonds  from 
foreign  countries,  who  were  admitted  without  diftinc- 
tion.  He  thercfore  gave  the  freedmen  their  choice, 
either  to  return  to  their  own  country,  or  continue  at 
Rome.  Thofe  who  chofe  to  continue  there,  he  divid- 
ed into  four  tribes,  and  fettled  them  within  the  city  i 
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and  thoug-h  they  were  diftinguiflaed  from  the  plebeians    and  queen's  confent  to  their  marriage 
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by  their  old  name  of  TiherUy  or  freedmen,  yet  they  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens.  The  fenate 
took  offence  at  the  regard  which  the  king  fhowed  to 
fuch  mean  people,  who  had  but  lately  fhaken  off  their 
fetters  ;  but  Servius,  by  a  moft  humane  and  judicious 
difcourfe,  entirely  appealed  the  fathers,  who  palTed  his 
inftitution  into  a  law,  which  fublifted  ever  after. 

The  wife  king,  having  thus  eftablifhed  order  among 
the  people,  undertook  at  laft  to  reform  the  royal  power 
itfelf ;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  fpring  of  all  his 
refolutions,  leading  him  td  a6l  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
tereft,  and  to  facrifice  one  half  of  the  royal  authority 
to  the  public  good.  His  predecefTors  had  referved  to 
themfelves  the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  both  public  and 
private  ;  but  Servius,  finding  the  dnties  of  his  office 
too  much  for  one  man  to  difcharge  well,  committed  the 
cognizance  of  ordinary  fuits  to  the  fenate,  and  referved 
that  only  of  ftate -crimes  to  himfelf. 
s  All  things  being  now  regulated  at  home,  both  in  'the 
tach  city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  thoughts  abroad, 
iabines  ^.^^  formed  a  fcheme  for  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La- 
c^Ro-  ti"^  Romans,  by  fuch  focial  ties  as  fhould  be 

i.  ilrengthened  by  religion.  He  fummoued  the  Latin 
and  Sabine  cities  to  fend  their  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
b  •  confult  about  an  iiffair  of  great  importance.  When 
f  they  were  come,  he  propofed  to  them  the  building  of  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  where  the  Latins  and  Sa- 
bines fhould  meet  once  a  year,  and  join  with  the  Ro- 
mans in  offering  facriiices  to  that  goddefs  ;  that  this 
feftival  fhould  be  followed  by  a  council,  in  which  all 
difputes  between  the  cities  fhould  be  amicably  deter- 
mined ;  that  there  proper  meafures  fhould  be  taken  to 
purfue  their  common  intereft  ;  and,  laflly,  in  order  to 
draw  the  common  people  thither,  a  fair  fhould  be  kept, 
at  which  every  one  might  furnifh  himfelf  with  what  he 
wanted.  The  king's  defign  met  with  no  oppofition  : 
the  deputies  only  added  to  it,  that  the  temple  fhould 
be  an  inviolable  alylum  for  the  united  nations  ;  and 
that  all  the  cities  fhould  contribute  toward  the  expence 
of  building  it.  It  being  left  to  the  king  to  choofe  a 
proper  place  for  it,  he  pitched  upon  the  Aventine  hill, 
•where  the  temple  was  built,  and  affemblies  annually 
held  in  it.  The  laws  which  were  to  be  obferved  in 
thefe  general  meetings  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  of 
brafs,  and  were  to  be  feen  in  Auguftus's  time,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek  charatters. 

But  now  Servius  was  grown  old  ;  and  the  ambition 
of  Tarquin  his  fon-in-law  revived  in  proportion  as  the 
king  advanced  in  years.  His  wife  ufed  her  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  check  the  rafhnefs  and  fury  of  her  hufband, 
and  to  divert  him  from  all  criminal  enterprifes ;  while 
her  younger  filler  was  ever  infligating  Arunx,  who 
placed  all  his  happinefs  in  a  private  life,  to  the  moil 
villanous  attempts.  She  was  continually  lamenting  her 
fate  in  being  tied  to  fuch  an  indolent  hufband,  and 
wifliing  fhe  had  either  continued  unmarried,  or  were 
become  a  widow.  Similitude  of  temper  and  manners, 
formed,  by  degrees,  a  great  intimacy  between  her  and 
Tarquin.  At  length  flie  propofed  nothing  lefs  to  him 
than  the  murdering  of  her  father,  filter,  and  hufband, 
that  they  two  might  meet  and  afcend  the  throne  to- 
gether. Soon  after,  they  paved  their  way  to  an  ince- 
ftuous  marriage.  He  by  poifoning  his  wife,  and  fhe  her 
hufband  ;  and  then  had  the  afTurance  to  ailt  the  king's 
Vol.  XVL  Part  I. 
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Tarquinia,  though  they  did  not  give  it,  were  filent,  " 
through  too  much  indulgence  to  a  daughter  in  whom 
now  was  their  only  hope  of  pofterlty.  But  thefe  cri- 
minal nuptials  were  only  the  firfl  flep  towards  a  yet 
greater  iniquity.  The  wicked  ambition  of  the  new- 
married  couple  firfl  fhowed  itfelf  againfl  the  king :  for 
they  publicly  declared,  that  the  crown  belonged  to 
them  ;  that  Servius  was  an  ufurper,  who,  being  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  Tarquin's  grandchildren,  had  deprived 
his  pupils  of  their  inheritance  ;  that  it  was  high  time 
for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  little  able  to  fupport  the ; 
weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place  to  a  prince  who 
was  of  a  mature  age,  &c. 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  takert  great  plea- 
fure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were  eafily  gained  over  to  Tarquin's  party  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  money,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were 
alfo  brought  over  to  his  interell.  The  king,  being  in- 
formed of  their  treafonable  pra&ices,  endeavoured  to 
diffuade  his  daughter  and  fon-in-law  from  fuch  proceed- 
ings, which  might  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  wait  for  the  kingdom  till  his  death.  But  they, 
defpifing  his  counfels  and  paternal  admonitions,  refol- 
ved  to  lay  their  claim  before  the  fenate  ;  which  Servius 
was  obHged  to  fummon  :  fo  that  the  affair  came  to  a 
formal  procefs.  Tarquin  reproached  his  father-in-law 
with  having  afcended  the  throne  without  a  previous  in- 
terregnum ;  and  with  having  bought  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  defpifed  the  fuffragcs  of  the  fenate.  He 
then  urged  his  own  right  of  inheritance  to  the  crown, 
and  injullice  of  Servius,  who,  being  only  his  guardian, 
had  kept  pofiefrion  of  it,  when  he  himfelf  was  of  an 
age  to  govern.  Servius  anfwered,  that  he  had  been 
lawfully  elefted  by  the  people  ;  and  that,  if  there 
could  be  an  hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,  the  fons 
of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one  than  the  grandfons  of 
the  late  king,  who  mull  himfelf  have  been  an  ufurper. 
He  then  referred  the  whole  to  an  affembly  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  which  being  immediately  proclaimed  all  over  the 
city,  the  forum  was  foon  filled  ;  and  Servius  harangued 
the  multitude  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gained  all  their  affec- 
tions. They  ail  cried  out  with  one  voice,  Let  Servius 
reign  ;  let  him  continue  to  make  the  Romans  happy,  A- 
midfl  their  confufed  clamours,  thefe  words  were  like- 
wife  heard  ;  Let  Tarquin  perijh  ;  let  him  die ;  let  us  kill 
him.  This  language  frightened  him  fo,  that  he  retired 
to  his  houfe  in  great  hafle ;  while  the  king  was  con- 
dufted  back  to  his  palace  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  cooled  Tarquin's  ar- 
dent dcfire  of  reigning  ;  but  his  ambition  made  him  act 
a  new  part.  He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
father-in-law  by  careffes,  fubmifTions,  and  proteflations 
of  a  fincere  regard  and  affeftion  for  him ;  infomuch 
that  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from 
his  own,  was  fincerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquil- 
lity re-eftablifhed  in  the  royal  family.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  Tarquin,  roufed  by  the  continual  reproaches 
of  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
fenat«rs  ;  of  whom  he  had  no  fooner  gained  a  confider- 
able  party,  than  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  ro^yal  robes, 
and  caufing  the  fafces  to  be  carried  before  him  by  fome 
of  his  domeflics,  croffed  the  Roman  forum,  entered  the 
temple  wheJre  the  fenate  ufed  to  meet,  and  feated  him- 
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Rotrve.  felf  ©n  t\\t  throne.  Such  of  the  fenators  as  were  in 
""y-"^  the  faftion  he  found  already  in  their  places  (for  he  had 
giv€n  them  private  notice  to  be  there  early)  ;  and  the 
reft,  being  fummoned  to  affenable  in  Tarquin's  name, 
made  what  hafte  they  could  to  the  appointed  place, 
thinking  that  Servlus  was  dead,  fince  Tarquin  afliimed 
the  title  and  funftlons  of  king.  When  they  were  all 
affembled,  Tarquin  mad«  a  long  fpeech,  reviling  his 
father- in-law,  and  repeating  the  inveftives  againft  him, 
which  he  had  fo  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  flave,  an 
ufm-per,  a  favourer  of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  fenate  and  patricians.  When  he  was  yet  fpeaking, 
Servlus  arrived  ;  and,  rafhly  giving  way  to  the  motions 
of  his  courage,  without  confidering  his  ftrength,  drew 
near  the  throne,  to  pull  Tarquin  down  from  it.  This 
raifed  a  great  noife  in  the  affembly,  which  drew  the 
people  Into  the  temple  ;  but  nobody  ventured  to  part 
the  two  rivals.  Tarquin  therefore,  being  more  ftrong 
and  vigorous,  feized  the  old  man  by  the  walft,  and, 
hurrying  him  through  the  temple,  threw  him  down  from 
the  top  of  the  fteps  into  the  forum.  The  king,  who 
was  grievoufly  wounded,  raifed  himfelf  up  with  fome 
difficulty  :  but  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him  ;  only 
two  or  three  of  the  people,  touched  with  compaflion, 
lent  him  their  arms  to  conduft  him  to  his  palace. 

As  they  were  leading  him  on  fo  (lowly,  the  cruel 
Tullia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  fhe  had  haften- 
ed  in  her  chariot  on  the  firft  report  of  what  had  paflfed 
in  the  fenate.  She  found  her  hufband  on  the  top  of 
the  fteps  of  the  temple  ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  was 
the  firft  who  faluted  him  king.  The  example  was  Im- 
mediately followed  by  the  fenators  of  Tarquin's  party. 
Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatural  daughter  :  flic 
took  afide  her  hufband,  and  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he 
would  never  be  fafe  fo  long  as  the  ufurper  of  his  crown 
was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  inftantly  difpatched  fome 
of  his  domeftics  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate king's  life.  The  orders  for  the  wicked  par- 
ricide were  no  fooner  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 
The  way  to  her  hbufe  was  through  a  narrow  ftreet, 
called  vicus  cypr'tus,  or  the  good Jlreet.  There  the  affaf- 
fins  had  left  the  king's  body,  which  was  ftill  panting. 
At  this  fight,  the  charioteer,  ftruck  with  horror,  check- 
ed his  horfes,  and  made  a  ftop  :  but  Tullia  forced  him 
to  go  on  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  father  is  faid  to  have 
dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even  the  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  the  ftreet  was  called 
ever  after  vkus  fceleratus. 
Tarquin  II.  The  new  king  proved  a  moft  defpotic  and  cruel  ty- 
» cruel  ty-  rant ;  receiving,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the 
xant^  furname  of  proud.,  on  account  of  his  capricious  humour 
and  haughty  behaviour.  All  controverfies  whatever 
vere  decided  by  himfelf  and  his  friends ;  and  he  ha- 
ul fhed,  fined,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  pleafed. 
The  cenfus  and  luftrum,  the  divifion  of  citizens  into 
claffcs  and  centuries,  were  abolifhed  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
^ffemblies,  even  thofe  for  amufement  and  recreation, 
■were  prohibited,  both  in  town  and  country.  Nay,  to 
fuch  a  height  did  Tarquin  carry  his  Infolence  and  ty- 
ranny, that  the  moft  viituous  of  the  fenators  went  into 
voluntary  banlfhrnent ;  while  many  of  thofe  who  remain- 
ed were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  that  the  king 
might  enjoy  their  eftates. 
Tar<juin  could  not  but.beieafibk  of  the  extreme  dan- 
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ger  in  which  he  ftood  by  lofing  the  affedlions  of  his 
people  in  fuch  a  manner.  He  therefore  provided  a  fuf.  ~ 
ficlent  number  of  foldlers,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
attempts  upon  his  perfon ;  and  gave  his  daughter  to 
Oftavlus  Mamilius,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  men 
among  the  Latins,  In  order  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft 
by  this  foreign  alliance,  in  cafe  of  a  revolt  among  his 
fubjedls.  Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends 
to  his  father-in-law,  but  he  had  like  to  have  loft  them 
again  by  his  haughty  behaviour.  He  had  defired  the 
Latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  Ferentinum,  where 
he  would  meet  them  on  a  day  appointed  by  himfelf. 
The  Latins  accordingly  met ;  but  after  waiting  for  fe- 
veval  hours,  Tarquin  did  not  appear.  On  this,  one 
Turnus  Hcrdonius,  an  enterprifing  and  eloquent  man, 
who  hated  Tarquin,  and  wiis  jealous  of  Mamilius,  made 
a  fpeech,  in  which  he  inveighed  againft  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  Tarquin,  fet  forth  the  contempt  which  he 
had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  concluded  with  defiring 
the  council  to  break  up  and  return  home  without  ta- 
king any  further  notice  of  him.  Mamilius,  howevec, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following;  when 
Tarquin  made  his  appearance,  and  told  the  affembly 
that  his  defign  In  calling  them  together  was  to  claim 
his  right  of  commanding  the  Latin  armies,  which  he 
faid  was  derived  from  hi*  grandfather,  but  which  he 
defired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them.  Thcfe  words  H 
were  fcarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  rifing  mous  fli 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquin's  tyranny  and  ar-  ^^f^^  * 
bitrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which,  he  faid,  the  Latins  ^^jj^^. 
would  foon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they  complied 
with  Tarquin's  demand.  To  this  fpeech  the  king  | 
made  no  reply  at  that  time,  but  proraifed  to  anfwer  him 
next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domeftics  of  Herdonius  to  admit  among  his  baggage  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  :  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  Herdonlus's  oppofition  proceeded  only  from  Tar- 
quin's having  refufed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac- 
cufed  him  of  having  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  all  the  depu- 
ties there  prefent,  and  to  ufurp  a  jurlfdidlion  over  the 
Latin  cities ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.  The  ac- 
cufed,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  defired  that  his  bag- 
gage might  be  fearched;  which  being  accordingly  done, 
and  the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  without  be- 
ing allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
bafon  at  the  head  of  the  fpring  of  Ferentlnum,  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  him,  and  ftones  laid  upon  the 
hurdle,  he  was  prefted  dowm  into  the  water  and  drown- 
ed. 

In  confequence  of  this  monftrous  treachery,  Tarquin 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  dehverer,  and 
declared  general  of  the  I^atln  armies  ;  foon  after  which, 
the  Hernici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volfci  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him  on  the  fame  terms.  In  order  to 
keep  thefe  confederates  together,  Tarquin,  with  their 
confent,  erefted  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latlalis  on  an  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  he  appointed  certain 
feafts  called  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of  InniuT 

April,  where  the  feveral  nations  were  to  facrifice  toge-thi^  :  ri 
ther,  and  on  no  account  to  commit  any  hoftilities  againft 
each  other  during  their  continuance.  The  king  then 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  reft  of  the  Volfci  who 
had  refufed  to* enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Some 
depredatipns  which  thejr  had  committed  ia  the.  territo^i 
8  xk% 
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rles  ot  the  Latins  ferved  for  a  pretenc.   

war  }  but  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence  in  the  Romans, 
his  army  was  compofed  only  of  a  fmall  body  of  them 
who  were  incorporated  among  the  Latin  auxiharies. 
However,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci- 
ties by  ftonn,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  foldiers.  He 
next  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Sablnes,  whom  he  en- 
tirely defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  made  the 
whole  nation  tributary  ;  for  which  exploits  he  decreed 
himfelf  two  triumphs,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
employed  the  populace  in  finifliing  the  fewers  and 
circus  which  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  Tar- 
qu'in  1, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  perfecutions  of  Tarquin  a- 
galnft  his  own  fubjefts  daily  drove  fome  of  the  moft 
confiderable  into  banifhment.    A  great  number  of  pa- 
tricians took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium  about  13 
miles  from  Rome  ;  where  the  inhabitants,  touched  with 
companion  for  their  misfortunes,  not  only  received  them 
with  kindnefs,  but  began  a  war  with  Tarquin  on  their 
account.    The  Gabini  fecm  to  have  been  the  moft  for- 
midable enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitherto  met 
with  ;  iince  Tarquin  was  obliged  to  raife  a  prodigious 
bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  fide  of  Gabii.  The 
war  lafted  feven  years ;  during  which  time,  by  the  mu- 
tual devaftations  committed  by  the  two  armies,  a  great 
fcarcity  of  provifions  took  place  in  Rome.    The  people 
foon  grew  clamorous  ;  arid  i'arquin  being  unable  either 
to  qniet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
following  difhonourable  and  treacherous  expedient.  His 
fon  Sextus  Farquinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  hii  father,  and  openly  inveighed  againft  him 
as  a  tyrant  j  on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 


publicly  beaten  in  the  forum.    This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  perfons  fent  thither  on  purpofe,  the  inhabi- 
tants became  very  defirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them  ;  and  accordingly  he  foon  went  thither,  having 
previoully  obtained  a  folemn  promife  from  the  inhabi- 
tants never  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  father.    Here  he 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
always  came  back  laden  with  fpoil,  his  father  fending 
againft  him  only  fuch  weak  parties  as  muft  infallibly  be 
worfted.    By  this  means  he  foon  came  to  have  fuch  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini,  that  he  was 
chofen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  mafter 
at  Gabii  as  Tarquin  was  at  Rome.    Finding  then  that 
his  authority  was  fufficiently  eftablifhed,  he  difpatched 
a  flave  to  his  father  for  inftruftions  ;  but  the  king,  un- 
willing to  return  an  explicit  anfwer,  only  took  the  mef- 
fenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  ttruck  off  the  heads 
of  the  tallcft  poppiesi    Sextus  undeiftood  that  by  thii 
hint  the  king  defired  him  to  put  to  death  the  leading 
men  in  the  city  of  Gabii,  which  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  ;  and  while  the  city  was  in  confufion  on  ac- 
count of  this  maffacre,  he  opened  the  gates  to  his  fa* 
ther,  who  took  poffeffion  of  the  city  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror.^^ — The  inhabitants  dreaded  evciy  thing 
from  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch : 
however,  on  this  occafion  he  confulted  his  policy  rather 
than  his  revenge  ;  granted  them  their  life,  liberty,  and 
cftates,  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alhance  with 
them.    The  articles  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
which  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius.    After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  fon  Sextus  king  of  Gabii  j  fending  off  alfo 
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to  beg-in  the    his  two  other  fbns,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build  .^omt. 

a  city  at  SIgnia,  the  other  at  Circseum,  a  promontory  — — v— 
of  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  both  thefe  to  keep  the  Volfci 
in  awe. 

For  fome  time  Tarquin  now  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace  ;  the  Romans,  being  accuftomed  to  opprelEon 
and  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  mafter,  malcing  no  op- 
pofition  to  his  will.     During  this  interval  Tarquin 
met  with  the  celebrated  adventure  cf  the  Sibyl  f  ;  f  See 
whofc  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  eftima-  53 
tion  at  Rome,  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  perfons  of^""^®*'^ 
diftinaion  to  take  care  of  them.    Thofe  were  called ''^^^ 
Duumviri :  but  their  number  was  afterwards  increafed 
to  I  o,  when  they  were  called  Decemnjiri ;  and  then  to 
15,  when  they  were  termed  ^indecemviri.    At  this 
time  alfo  the  written  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 
Romans  ;  all  the  ftatutes  enafted  by  the  kings  being 
colleded  into  one  body;  which,  from  Papirius  the 
name  of  the  coUeftor,  was  called  the  Papirian  law.  The 
temple  of  the  Capitol  was  alfo  finilhed;  for  which  pur- 
pofe the  moft  Ikilful  architefts  and  workmen  were 
brought  from  Hetruria,  the  populace  being  obliged  to 
ferve  them  in  the  moft  laborious  parts. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put  Downfa! 
an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced  a  of  'he  re- 
new form  of  government,  to  which  this  city  is  allowed  PO^'^^J^ 
to  owe  the  greateft  part  of  her  grandeur.    Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  had  left  himfelf  no  friends  among- 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reafon  of  the  oppreflion  undex- 
which  he  made  them  labour ;  and  the  populace  were 
equally  difaffefted  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  works.    Among  the  many  perfons 
of  diftinftion  who  had  been  facrificed  to  the  avarice  or 


fufpicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  I'arquin  L    This  nobleman 
had  a  fon  named  Z.  Junius  Brutus^  who  efcaped  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  fince  continued  to  aft.  Sooii 
after  the  finiftiing  of  the  works  abovementioned,  a  vio- 
lent plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome,  Tarquin 
fent  his  fons  Titus  and  ArunX  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  the  princess  teok  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  themfelves  with  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.    Brutus  chofe  for  his  offering  to  the  Delphic  A^ 
polio  a  ftick  of  elder ;  which  occafioned  much  laugh- 
ter.    However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclofe  a  rod 
of  gold  within  the  ftick ;  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing,  that  the  prieftefs  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  fhould  firft  kifs  his  mother  fhould 
fuGceed  Tarquin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
anfwer  had  been  given  to  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
fucccflion  ;  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  fhould  kifs  their  mother  at  their  re- 
turn, or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  that  both  might  reign 
jointly  ;  but  Brutus,  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  klffed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  hving.     This,  in  all  probability,  the 
prieftefs  had  meant ;  and  had  given  the  anfwer  on  pur- 
pofe to  have  another  proof  of  Brutus's  mgenuity,  which 
had  already  difcovered  itfelf,  by  his  offering  the  elder 
ftick. 

On  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 
their  father  engaged  in  a  war  witli  the  Rutuli.  The 
treafury  being  exhaufted  by  the  fums  which  Tarquin 
had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  had  marched  to 
U  u  3  Ardea^ 
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Rome.    Ardea,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  which  lay  about  20 
— V— ^  miles  from  P.ome,  in  hopes  of  taking  it  without  .op- 
pofition.     Contrary  to  his  expeaation,  however,^  he 
was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form ;  and  this  conftramed 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  fubjeas,  which  mcrea- 
fed  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  difpofed  every  thmg 
for  a  revolt.    As  the  fiege  was  carried  on  very  flowly, 
the  general  officers  frequently  made  entertainments  for 
one  another  in  their  quarters.    One  day,  when  Sextus 
Tarquinius  was  entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conver- 
fation  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wives :  every  one 
extolled  the  good  qualities  of  his  own  ;  but  CoUatinHS 
bellowed  fuch  extravagant  piaifes  on  his  Lucretia, 
that  the  difpute  ended  in  a  kind  of  quarrel.    It  was 
then  refolved  that  they  fhould  mount  their  horfes  and 
furprife  their  wives  by  their  unexpeded.  return.  The 
king's  daughters- indaw  were  employed  in  feafting  and 
diverfion,  and  feemed  much  difconcerted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  hufbands  ;  but  Lucretia,  though  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  was  found,  with  her  maids 
about  her,  fpinning  and  working  in  wool.    She  was 
not  at  all  difcompofed  by  the  company  whom  her 
hufband  broutrht  with  him,  and  they  were  all  pleafed 
with  the  reception  (he  gave  them.    As  Lucretia  was 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarquinius  conceived  a  pafllon 
for  her,  which  refolving  to  fatisfy  at  all  events,  he 
.Lucmia    foon  returned  to  Collatia  in  the  abfence  of  Lucretia's 
raviflied  b  .  huiband,  and  was  entertained  by  her  with  great  civility 
SextusTar^and  refped.    In  the  night-time  he  entered  Lucretia  s 
apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  if 
kills  her-      r     _  _      '    .  .  , 
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fhe  did  not  yield  to  his  defires.    But  finding  her  not 
to  be  intimidated  with  this  menace,  he  told  her,  that, 
if  Ihe  ftill  perfifted  in  her  refufal,  he  would  kill  one  ot 
her  male  flaves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  when  fhe 
was  dead,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  world  that  he  had 
enly  revenged  the  injury  of  CoUatinus.    On  this  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  (who,  it  feems,  dreaded  proftitution 
lefs  than  the  infamy  attending  it)  fubmitted  to.  the  de- 
fires  of  Sextus  ;  but  refolved  not  to  outlive  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  her.    She  dreffed  herfelf  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  poniard  under  her  robe,  having 
previoufiy  wrote  to  her  hufband  to  n>eet  her  at  her  fa- 
ther Lucretiiis's  houfe,  where  fhe  refufed  to  difcov^r 
the  caufe  of  her  grief  except  in  a  full  affembly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.    Here,  addrefllng  herfelf  to  her 
hufband  Collatinus,  fhe  acquainted  them  with  the  whole 
affair  ;  exhorted  them  to  revenge  the  injury  ;  and  pro- 
tefted  that  fhe  would  not  outhve  the  lofs  of  her  honour. 
Every  one  prefent  gave  her  a  folenjn  promife  that  they 
would  revenge  her  quarrel  ;  but  while  they  endeavour- 
ed to  comfort  her,  fhe  fuddenly  ftabbed  herfelf  to  the 
heart  with  the  dagger  which  fhe  had  concealed  under 
her  robe.   See  Chastity. 

This  extravagant  adion  inflamed  beyond  meafure  the 
minds  of  all  prefent.  Brutus,  laying  afide  his  pretends 
ed  folly,  drew  the  bloody  dagger  out  of  Lucretia's  bo- 
dy ;  and,  fliowing  it  to  the  affembly,  fwore  by  the  blood 
upon  it  that  he  would  purfue  Tarquin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  fword  :  nor  would  he  ever  fuffer  that  or 
any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome..  The  fame  oath 
was  taken  by  all  the  company  ;  who  were  fo  much  fur- 
prifed  at  the  apparent  tranfition  of  Brutus  from  folly 
to  wifdom,  that  they  did  whatever  he  defired  them — 
By  his  advice  the  gates  of  the  city  were  fhut,  that  no- 
bQdy  might  -go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarquin  of  what 


was  going  forward  ;  which,  as  Lucretius  had  been  left 
governor  of  the  city  by  Tarquin,  was  put  in  execution 
without  difficulty.    The  corpfe  of  Lucretia  was  then 
expofcd  to  public  view  ;  and  Brutus  having  made  a 
fpeech  to  the  people,  in  wliich  he  explained  the  myfte- 
ry  of  his  condud  in  counteifciting  folly  for  many  years 
paft,  proceeded  to  tell  than  that  the  patricians  were 
come  to  a  refolution  of  depofing  the  tyrant,  and  ex- 
"  horted  them  to  concur  in  the  fame  defign.  The  people  Tarqu 
tellified  their  approbation,  and  called  out  for  arms  ;  but  depoied 
Brutus  did  not  think  proper  to  truit  them  with  arms 
till  he  had  firft  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  defign.    This  was  eafily  procured  :  the  fe- 
nate  enaded  that  Tarquin  had  forfeited  all  the  prero- 
gatives belonging  to  the  regal  authority,  condemned 
him  and  all  his  pofterity  to  perpetual  banifhraent,  and 
devoted  to  the  gods  of  hell  every  Roman  who  fliould 
hereafter,  by  word  or  deed,  endeavour  his  refloration  ; 
and  this  decree  was  unanimoufly  confirmed  by  the 
curiae. 

Tarquin  being  thus  depofed,  the  form  of  government  The  f< 
became  the  next  objed.    Lucretius  was  for  the  prefent  of  g^'^v^ 
declared //2/^r«x  ;  but  Brutus  being  again  conlulted,™^^ 
declared,  that  though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for 
the  ttate  to  be  without  fupreme  magiftrates,  yet  it  was 
equally  neceifary  that  the  power  fhould  not  be  centered 
in  one  man,  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  perpetual.  For 
this  reafon  he  ' propofed,  that  two  magiftrates,  called 
con/uls,  fiiould  be  eleded  annually  ;  that  the  ftate  fhould 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  repub/ic  ;  that  the  eniigns 
of  royalty  flrould  he  abolifhed  ;  and  that  the  only  en-  ■ 
figns  of  confular  dignity  ftiould  be  an  ivory  chair,  a 
white  robe,  and  1 2  lidlors  for  their  attendants.  How- 
ever, that  he  might  not  utterly  aboliih  the  name  of 
k'tngy  he  propofed  that  this  title  fiiould  be  given  to  him 
who  had  the  fuperlntendency  of  religious  matters,  who 
ftiould  thenceforth  be  called  rex  factor  uniy  or  king  of  Ja- 
cred  things .  '  . 

This  fcheme  of  Brutus  being  approved  ©f,  Brutus  andTunii 
Collatinus  were  propofed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two  firft'^^;^^^ 
confuls,  and  unanimoufly  accepted  by  the  people,  who 
thought  it  was  impoffible  to  find  more  implacable  ene- 
mies to  the  Tarquins.    They  entered  on  their  office 
in  the  year  508  B.  C.  ;  and  Tullia,.perceiving  that  now 
all  was  loft,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city,  and  re- 
tire to  her  hufband  at  Ardea.    She  was  fuff'ered  to  de- 
part without  moleftation,  though  the  populace  hooted 
at  her,  and  curfed  her  as  ftie  went  along.    Tarquin,  in 
the 'mean  time,  being  informed  by  fome  who  had  got 
out  of  Rome  before  the  gates  were  fliut,  that  Brutus 
was  raifing  commotions  to  his  prejudice,  returned  ia 
hafte  to  the  city,  attended  only  by  his  fons  and  a  few 
friends  ;  but,  finding  the  gates  fhut,  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  the  walls,  he  returned  again  to  the  camp  :  but 
here  again,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  that  the  confuls 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  the  army  to 
their  intereft  ;  fo  that,  being  refufed  admittance  Into 
the  camp  alfo,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge,  at  the 
acre  of  76,  with  his  wife  and  three  fons,  to  Gabii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  made  king.    Here  he  continued  for 
fome  time  :  but  not  rinding  the  Latins  very  forward  to 
revenge  his  caufe,  he  retired  into  Hetruria  ;.  where,  be-- 
ing  the  country  of  his  mother's  family,  he  hoped  to 
find  more  friends,  and  a  readier  afliftance  for  attempting 
the  recovery  of  his  throne,  ^  ^ 
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The  Romans  now  congratulated  themfelves  on  their  tempt 
happy  deliverance  from  tyranny.    However,  as  Tar- 
^j^j^^quin  had  by  his  poHcy  procured  himfelf  many  friends 
anem-abroad,  thefe  now  became  enemies  to  the  Roman  name; 
t  this  and,  by  the  defeftlon  of  their  alHes,  the  Roman  domi- 
nions were  left  in  much  the  fame  flate  as  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Romulus.    The  territory  of  Rome  had 
always  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Though 
almoft  conflantly  viftorious  In  war  for  243  years,  they 
had  not  yet  gained  land  enough  to  fupply  their  city 
with  provifions.    The  main  ftrength  of  the  Itate  lay  in 
the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  which  the  cultom 
of  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities 
thither  had  fo  prodigioufly  increafed,  that  it  put  the 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  ufurping  the  authority  over 
other  nations,  the  moft  inconfider^ble  of  which  had  an 
extent  of  territory  far  exceeding  theirs.    By  frequent 
depredations  and  incurfions  they  fo  harafled  the  petty 
ftates  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  that  many  of  them  were 
conftrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which 
they  obliged  thcmfelves  to  furnifh  her  with  auxiliaries 
whenever  {he  (hould  be  pleafed  to  invade  and  pillage  the 
lauds  {>f  her  other  neighbours.  Submiflions  of  this  kind 
the  Romans  called  maimg  alliances  with  them,  and  thefe 
ufefnl  alliances  fupplied  the  want  of  a  larger:  territory  ; 
but'  now,  upon  the  change  of  her  government,  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  forfook  her  at  once,  and  either  ftood 
neuter,  or  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  banifhed  king;  fo 
that  (he  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  as 
flie  bed  might. 

The  new  confuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  moft  ef- 
feftual  methods  they  could  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of 
the  republic.    The  army  which  had  been  employed  In 
the  fiege  of  Ardea  marched  home  under  the  conduA 
of  Hermlnius  and  Horatius,  who  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Ardeates  for  15  years.    The  confuls  then 
again  affembled  the  people  hy  centuries,  and  had  the 
•decree  of  Taiquin's  banlfhment  confirmed;  a  rex  Jacro- 
rum  was  elefted  to  prefide  at  the  facrifices,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  Servius  TuUIus  were  revived,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  reftored  to  their 
ancient  right  of  voting  in  all  important  aflFairs.  Tar- 
quln,  however,  refolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom 
on  fuch  eafy  terms.    Having  wandered  from  city  to 
city  in  order  to  move  compaffion,  he  at  length  made 
Tarqulnii  the  feat  of  his  refidence  ;  where  he  engaged 
tlie  inhabitants  to  fend  an  embalTy  to  Rome,  with  a 
modeft,  fubmiflive  letter  from  himfelf,  direded  to  the 
Roman  people.    The  ambafladors  reprefented  in  fuch 
...V,- ftrong  terms  to  the  fenate  how  reafonable  it  was  to  let 
Roman       Ym^  be  heard  before  he  was  condemiued,  and  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  ftate  from  the  neighbour- 
ing powers  if  that  common  juftice  were  refufed,  that 
the  confiUs  incHned  to  bring  thefe  agents  before  the 
people,  and  to  leave  the  decifion  thereof  to  the  curiae  ; 
but  Valerius,  who  had  been  very  aftive  In  the  revolu- 
tion, ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in 
the  fenate  got  it  prevented.     As  that  illuilrious  body 
had  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  murders  committed  by 
Tarquin,  new  members  were  elefted  from  among  the 
knights,  and  the  ancient  number  of  300  again  com- 
pleted. The  old  fenators  had  been  called  patrei  or  "  fa- 
thers ;"  and  as  the  names  of  the  new  ones:  were  now 
written  on  the  fame  roll,  the  whole  body  received  the 
name  of  patres  confcripti, 
Th?  old  king  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  fingle  at- 
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He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarqulnii 
to  fend  a  fecond  embaffy  to  Rome,  under  pretence  of ' 
demanding  the  eftates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
inilruftions  to  get  the  confuls  affafiinated.    The  refto- 
ration  of  the  eftates  of  tlie  exiles  was  oppofed  by  Bru- 
tus, but  CoUatinus  was  for  complying  witli  it ;  where- 
upon Brutus  accufed  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  of 
a  deiign  to  bring  back  the  tyrant.    The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  carried  by  one 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.    But  whilft  the  people  A  cotifpi- 
were  employed  in  loading  carriages  with  the  effefts  ^fyn^Tis^fr^^ 
the  exiles,  and  ia  felling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  ^Qur. 
the  ambaifadors  found  means  to  draw  fome  of  the  near- 
eft  relations  of  the  confuls  into  a  plot  with  them.  Thefe 
were  three  young  noblemen  of  the  Aqulllan  family  (the 
fons  of  CoUatinus's  fifter),  and  two  of  the  Vitellii 
(whofe  fifter  Brutus  had  married)  ;  and  thefe  laft  en- 
gaged Titus  and  'i'iberius,  the  two  fons  of  Brutus,  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.    They  all  bound  themfelves  by 
folemn  oaths,  with  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails. 
They  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  Aquilii,  where  they 
wrote  letters  to  Tarquia  and  gave  them  to  the  ambaf-^ 
fadors.    But  though  they  ufcd  all  imaginable  precau- 
tion, their  proceedings  were  overheard  by  one  Vindi- 
clus  a  flave,  who  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
to  Valerius  ;  upon  wliich  all  the  criminals  were  appre- 
bended.    Brutus  ftood  judge  over  his  ow^n  fons  ;  and,  Brutup 
notwithftanding  the  interceffion  of  the  whole  affembly,  caufes  two 
and  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com* 
manded  them  to  be  beheaded-;  nor  would  he  depart  ^Jj^^^^^^^ 
till  he  faw  the  execution  of  the  fentence.    Having  per- 
formed thi&  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitted  the 
tribunal,  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform  the  reft.  Col- 
latinus,  however,  being  inclined  to  fpare  his  nephews, 
allowed  them  a  day  to  clear  themfelves ;  and  caufed 
Vindicius,  the  only  witnefs  againft  them,  to  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  his  mafters.    This  roufed  the  indignation  of 
the  people  in  general,  efpecially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
promlied  to  protedl  the  witnefs,  and  therefore  he  re- 
fufed to  deliver  him  up  to  the  liclors.    The  multitude 
called  aloud  for  Brutus  to  return  ;  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  fons 
in  confequence  of  his  own  paternal  authority  over  them, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  reft.    Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curiae, 
all  the  delinquents  fuffered  as  traitors  except  the  am- 
baffadors,  who  were  fpared  out  of  refpeft  to  their  cha- 
rafter.    The  flave  Vindicuis  had  his  hberty  granted 
him  ;  and  was  prefented  with  25,00c  afes  of  brafs,  in 
value  about  L..80  :  14  :  7  of  our  money.   The  decree 
for  reftoring  the  eftates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  was  an- 
nulled, their  palaces  were  deftroyed,  and  their  lands 
divided  among  the  indigent  people.    The  public  onlyr 
1  etalned  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  Campus  Martiusj, 
which  the  king  had  ufuipcd.    This  they  confecrated 
to  Mars,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  common  field 
where  the  Roman  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  run- 
ning and  wreftling.    But  after  this  confecration,  the 
fuperftitious  Romans  fcrupled  to  ufe  the  corn  whicl* 
they  found  there  ready  reaped  to  their  hands  :  fo  that^ 
wltiiL  fome  trees,  it  was  thi-own  into  the  Tiber ;  and 
the  water  being  low,  it  ftopped  in  the  middle  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  began  to  form  a  fine  ifland  named  afterwarda 
Infula  Sacra,  ' 

The  behaviour  of  Brutus  towards  his  two  fons  ftrucE. 
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luch  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  that  fcarce  any  perfon  vernor. 
durft  oppofe  him;  and  therefore,  as  he  hated  CoUatinus, 
he  openly  accufed  him  before  the  people,  and  without 
ceremony  depofed^  him  from  the  Confulfhip,  banlfliing 
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quiefced  in  every  thing  he  faid,  and  refufed  to  4iear 
CoUati  Hus  fpeak  in  his  own  defence  ;  fo  that  the  con- 
fill  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace,  when  Lucretius  interpofed,  and  prevailed 
upon  Brutus  to  allow  hia  colleague  quietly  to  refign 
the  fafces,  and  retire  of  his  own  accord  from  the  city. 
Brutus  then,  to  remove  all  fufpicions  of  perfonal  en- 
mity, procured  him  a  prefent  of  20  talents  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  to  w^hich  he  added  five  of  his  own. 
CoUatinus  then  retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  in 
peace,  and  at  lafl;  died  of  old  age. 

After  the  abdication  of  CoUatinus,  Valerius  was  cho- 
fen  in  his  room;  and  as  his  temper  agreed  much  better 
ivith  Brutus  tlian  that  of  CoUatinus,  the  two  confuls  li- 
ved in  great  harmony.  Nothing,however,  could  make  the 
66       dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  of  recovering  his  king- 
The  Volfci  dom  by  force.    He'^firft  engaged  the  Volfci  and  Tar- 
quinienfes  to  join  their  forces  in  order  to  fupport  his 
rights.   The  confuls  marched  out  without  delay  to  meet 
them.    Brutus  commanded  tlie  horfe  and  Valerius  the 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  fquare  battalion.    The  two  armies 
being  in  fieht  of  each  other,  Brutus  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  fame  time  that  A  unx,  one  of  Tarquin's 
fons,  was  coming  forward  with  the  enemy's  horfe,  the 
king  himfelf  following  with  the  legions.    Arunx  no 
fooner  difcovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towards  him 
Srutus  and  with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy.    Brutus  ad- 
tiQhothev,  ^^"^^'^  towards  him  with  no  lefs  fpeed  ;  and  as  both 
"were  a£luated  only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without 
thoughts  of  fclf-prefcrvation,  both  of  them  were  pierced 
through  with  their  lances.    The  death  of  the  two  ge- 
nerals ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  which  continued 
with  the  utmoft  fury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
tnown  which  fide  had  got  the  viflory,  or  which  had 
loft  the  greateft  number  of  men.    A  report  was  fpread, 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  declaring  the  Romans  conquerors ;  and 
this,  probably  a  ftratagem  of  Valerius,  operated  fo 
powerfully  on  the  fuperftitious  minds  of  the  Volfci, 
that  they  left  their  camp  in  confufion,  and  returned  to 
their  own  country.    It  is  faid  that  Valerius,  having 
caufed  the  dead  to  be  numbered,  found  that  the  Volfci 
had  loft  11,300  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  fhort 
of  that  number. 

Valerius  being  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con- 
fulihip,  and  having  for  fome  reafons  delayed  to  choofe 
one,  began  to  be  fufpefted  by  the  people  of  afpiring 
at  the  fovereignty  ;  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  in  fome 
meafiire  countenanced  by  his  building  a  fine  houfe  on 
the  ftcep  part  of  the  hill  Palatinus,  which  overlooked 
the  forum,  and  was  by  them  confidered  as  a  citadel. 
But  of  this  Valerius  was  no  fooner  informed,  than  he 
t:aufed  this  houfe  to  be  pulled  down,  and  immediately 
called  an  affembly  of  the  people  for  the  eleftion  of  a 
conful,  in  which  he  left  them  entirely  free.  They  chofe 
X-ucretius  ;  and,  being  alhamed  of  having  fufpefted  Va- 
lerius, they  complimented  him  with  a  large  ground- 
plot  in  an  agreeable  place,  where  they  built  him  a 
houfe.  The  new  conful  died  a  few  days  after  his  pro- 
Siotion,  fo  that  Valerius  Was  once  more  left  fole  go- 
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In  the  interval  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucre-  R-o; 
tins  and  the  choice  of  another  conful,  Valerius  gave 
the  people  fo  many  ftriking  proofs  of  his  attachment 
to  their  intereft,  that  they  beftowed  upon  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Pop/ko/a  or  "  popular ;"  nor  was  he  ever  cal!*^ 
ed  by  another  name  afterwards. 

When  Poplicola's  year  of  confulft.ip  expired,  the  Ro- 
mans thought  fit,  in  confequence  of  the  critical  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  to  eleft  him  a  fecond  time,  and  joined 
with  him  T.  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Lu- 
cretia.    They  began  with  reftoring  the  cenfus  and  lu- 
ftriim  ;  and  found  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  at 
or  above  the  age  of  puberty,  to  amount  to  1 30,000. 
As  they  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Latins  on  ac- 
count of  Tarquin.  they  were  at  great  pains  to  fortify 
Sinquirinum  or  Singliuria,  an  important  poft  on  that 
fide.    Contrary  to  their  expeftations,  however,  the  La- 
tins remained  quiet ;  but  an  haughty  embaffy  w^s  re-  58 
ceivedfrom  Porfena  king  of  Clufium  in  Hctruria,  com-Pirfcna. 
manding  them  either  to  take  back  the  Tarquins  to ''^'^'-'s  tf 
Rome,  or  to  reftore  them  their  eftates.    To  the  firft 
of  thefe  demands  the  confuls  returned  an  abfolute  re-"'°"" 
fufal :  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  they  anfwered,  that  it  was 
imprafticable  ;  a  part  of  thofe  eftates  having  been  con- 
fecrated  to  Mars,  and  the  reft  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city,  pro- 
cured  Valerius  the  honour  of  a  third  confullhip  ;  and 
with  him  was  joined  Horatius  Pulvilius,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  dignity  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter- 
val betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
the  firft  confulate. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  the  moft  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence,  Porfena,  attended  by  his  fon  feats  th' 
Arunx  and  the  exiles,  marched  towards  the  city  at  the  ^f'^y 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamilius,  the 
fon-in  law  of  Tarquin.    The  confuls  and  the  fenate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  fupply  the  common  people 
with  provifions,  left  famine  fiiould  induce  them  to  open 
the  gates  to  1  arquin  ;  and  they  defired  the  country 
people  to  lodge  their  efftas  in  the  fort  Janiculum, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for- 
tified place  poffeffed  by  the  Romans  on  that  fide  the 
Tiber,    Porfena,  however,  foon  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  this  fort ;  upon  which  the  confuls  made  all  their 
troops  pafs  the  river,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porfena  advanced  to 
engage  them.    The  vidory  was  a  long  time  doubtful  j  70 
but  at  laft  the  Romans  fled.    Horatius  Codes,  nephew  Hravery  < 
to  the  conful,  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius, 
who  had  commanded  the  right-wing,  pofted  themfelves^"'^'"' 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  for  a  long  time 
bravely  defended  it:  but  at  laft,  the  defenfive  arms  of 
Lartius  and  Herminius  being  broken,  they  retired;  and 
then  Horatius  defiring  them  to  advife  the  confuls  from 
him  to  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  a  while 
ftiftained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone.    At  laft,  be- 
ing wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  fignal  given  that 
the  bridge  was  almoft  broken  down,  he  leaped  into 
the  river,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  through  a  (hower  of  darts. 
'1  he  Romans,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  eminent 
fervice,  erefted  a  ftatue  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  himfelf  with  one  yoke  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  one  day ;  and  each  of  the  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants,  to  the  number  of  300,005,  gave  him  the  value 
of  as  much  food  as  each  confumed  in  a  day.  But  not- 
wlthftanding  all  this,  as  he  had  loft  one  eye,  and  from 
his  wounds  continued  lame  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  thefe  defeats  prevented  his  ever  being  raifed 
to  the  confulate,  or  inverted  with  any  military  com- 
mand. 

Th€  city  vjzs  not  yet  fully  inverted ;  but  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  provifions  for  fuch  a  multitude, 
the  inhabitants  foon  began  to  be  in  want.  Porfena 
being  informed  of  their  difficulties,  told  them  that  he 
would  fupply  them  with  provifions  if  they  would  take 
back  their  old  marters  ;  but  to  this  they  replied,  that 
hunger  was  a  lefs  evil  than  flavery  and  oppreffion.  The 
conftancy  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  when  a  young  patrician,  named  Mutius  Cor- 
dus,  with  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  confuls,  under- 
took to  aflaffinate  Porfcra.  He  got  accefs  to  the  He- 
trurian  camp,  difguifed  like  a  peafant,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  king's  tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on 
which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid  ;  and  Por- 
fena's  fecretary,  magnificently  drerted,  was  fitting  on 
the  fame  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutius,  miftaking 
him  for  Porfena,  inftantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunal  and 
killed  him.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  efcape  ; 
but  being  feized  and  brought  back,  he  owned  his  de- 
fign ;  and  with  a  countenance  expreffive  of  defperate 
rage  and  difappointment,  thruft  his  hand  which  had 
milTed  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which 
flood  by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  confiderable  time.  On 
this,  Porfena,  changing  his  refentment  into  admiration, 
granted  him  his  life  and  liberty,  and  even  reftored  him 
the  dagger  with  which  he  intended  to  have  ftabbed 
himfelf.  Mutius  took  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  loft 
the  ufe  of  the  other ;  and  from  this  time  had  the  name 
of  Scavoh,  or  "  left-handed."  He  then,  in  order  to 
induce  Porfena  to  break  up  the  fiege,  invented  a  ftory 
that  300  yoimg  Romans,  all  of  them  as  refolute  as 
himfelf,  had  fworn  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  of 
Hetruria,  or  to  perKh  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the 
defired  efFc£t.;  Porfena  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  whofe 
only  demands  were,  that  the  Romans  ffiould  reftore 
the  eftates  of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  them  an  equiva- 
lent, and  give  back  the  feven  fmall  towns  which  had ' 
been  formerly  taken  from  the  Veientes.  The  latter  of 
thefe  demands  was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  but  the 
former  was  ftill  refufed,  until  Porfena  fhould  hear  the 
ftrong  reafons  they  had  to  urge  againft  it.  A  truce 
being  agreed  on,  deputies  were  fent  t®  the  Hetrurian 
camp  to  plead  the  Roman  caufe  againft  the  Tarquins, 
iind  withtliem  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  by 
way  of  hortages  for  performing  the  other  article. 

The  reception  which  Porfena  gave  the  deputies  rai- 
fed the  jealOufy  of  the  Tarquins ;  who  rtlll  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refufed  to  admit  Porfena  for  a 
judge  between  them  and  the  Romans.  But  the  king, 
without  any  regard  to  their  oppofition,  refolved  to  fa- 
llsfy  himfelf,  by  an  exaft  inquiry,  whether  the  protec- 
tion he  had  given  the  Tarquins  was  juft.  But  while 
the  caufe  was  ready  to  be  opened  before  the  Roman 
dt^uties,  news  were  brought  that  the  .young  women 
•whom  the  Romaas  had  fent  as  hortages  had  ventured 
to  fwim  acrofs  the  Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome. 
They  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  Claelia  hap- 
gening  to  tucn  her  eyfs  towards  her  native  city,  that 
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fight  raifed  in  her  a  den  re  of  returning  to  it.  She  there-  Rome, 
fore  ventured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  river  ;  and  having  en-  ""-^ 
couraged  her  companions  to  follow  her,  they  all  got 
fafe  to  the  oppofite  ihore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers 
houfes.    The  return  of  the  hortages  gave  the  conful 
Poplicola  great  uneafmefs ;  he  was  afraid  left  this  rafti 
aftion  might  be  imputed  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Ro- 
mans.   To  remove  therefore  all  fufpicions,  he  fent  a  de- 
putation to  the  Hetrurian  camp,  affurlng  the  king  that 
Rome  had  no  fliare  in  the  foolirti  attempt  of  the  young 
wonign;  and  promifing  to  fend  them  immediately  back 
to  the  camp  from  whence  they  had  fled.    Porfena  was  Treachery 
eafily  appeafed  ;  but  the  news  of  the  fpeedy  return  of  of  the  Tar«- 
the  hoftages  being  known  in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins,  I'^i"** 
without  any  regard  to  the  truce,  or  refpeft  to  the  king 
their  protestor,  lay  in  amburti  on  the  road  to  furprife 
them.    Poplicola  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  troops  who  efcorted  them,  fuftained  the  attack, 
of  the  Tarquins,  though  fudden  and  unexpefted,  till  his 
daughter  Valeria  rode  full  fpeed  to  the  Hetrurian  camp, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  danger  her  father  and  compa- 
nions were  in  ;  and  then  Arunx,  the  king's  fon,  flyinor 
with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  to  their  relief,  put  the  ag- 
greffors  to  the  rout. 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porfena  rtrong  fufpicions  of  the  badnefs  of  their 
caufe.    He  therefore  aifembled  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  having  heard  In  their  prefence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  jurtification  of 
their  proceedings  againrt  the  Tarquins,  he  was  fo  ftruck  porfgna  ^ 
with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  theTarquins  were  ba°ndons 
charged  with,  that  he  immediately  ordered  them  tp  their  caufir*'- 
leave  his  camp ;  declaring,  that  he  renounced  his  alii- 
ance  with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the  hof- 
pitality  he  had  fiiown  them.    He  then  commanded  the  ■ 
ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  in- 
quired who  was  the  firft  author  and  chief  manager  of 
the  enterprlfe.    They  all  kept  filence,  till  Clslia  her- 
felf,  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confeffed,  that  ftie  alone 
was  guilty,  and  that  ftie  had  encouraged  the  others  by 
her  advice.    Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  refo- 
lution  above  the  bravery  of  Horatius  and  the  intrepi- 
dity of  Mutius,  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe,  with 
fumptuous  furniture.    After  this  he  concluded  a  peace  Concluded 
with  the  Romans,  and  reftored  to  them  all  their  hofta-  ^  P^^^e 
ges;  declaring,  that  their  bare  word,  was  to  him  a  fuffi-^ 
cient  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles.  ^ndl-e"^' 

And  now  Porfena  being  about  to  return  to  Clufium,  lievesthcm^ 
gave,  before  his  departure,  a  further  teftimony  of  his 
refpeft  and  friend/hip  for  the  Romans.  He  knew  that 
Rome  was  greatly  diftrefTed  for  want  of  provifions;  but 
being  afraid  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  thertt 
in  a  direft  manner,  he  ordered  his  foldiera^o  leave  be- 
hind them  their  tents  and  provifions,  and  to  carry  no- 
thing with  them  but  their  arms.  As  his  camp  abound- 
ed with  all  forts  of  provifions,  Rome  was  hereby  much  ■ 
relieved  in  her  wants.  The  moveables  and  corn  of  the 
Hetnuians  were  fold  by  audiion  to  ^ivate  perfons  ? 
and  on  this  occafion  the  Romans  took  up  the  cuftom. 
of  making  a  proclamation  by  an  herald,  whenever  any 
effects  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  fold,  in  the 
following  words,  Tie/e  are  Porjena's  goods.  The  de- 
fign  of  this  was  to  preferve  the  niemory  of  that  prince's- 
kindnefs.  The  fenate,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  erected 
a  ftatue  of  the  king  asar  the  comitium,  and  fent  aa 
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enibaffy  to  him  with  a  prefent  of  a  throne  adorned  with 
ivory,  a  fceptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal 
robe. 

Thus  the  Romans  efc^ped  the  greateft  danger  they 
had  hitherto  been  in.  H6wever,  they  did  not  yet  enjoy 
tranquillity.  The  Sablnes  revolted,  and  continued  the 
war  for  fome  time  with  great  obftinacy :  but  being  de- 
feated In  feveral  engagements,  they  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  fubmit ;  and  fcarce  was  this  war  ended,  when  another 
began  with  the  Latins,  who  now  declared  for  king 
The  Latiijs  Tarquin.  Before  they  |jegan  this  war,  however,  an 
declare  for  embaffy  was  fent  to  Rome,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  the  Romans  fliould  raifc  thefiegeof  FIdense  which 
had  revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarqiiins  ;  who,  on  their 
part,  fhould  grant  a  general  amnefty.  The  arabafadors 
were  to  allow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  confider  on 
the'fe  overtures  ;  and  to  threaten  them  with  a  war  in 
cafe  they  refufed  to  comply  with  them.  The  chief 
view  of  Tarquin  and  his  partlfans  In  promoting  this 
embafiy  was,  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raife  a 
fedltlon  In  the  city.  To  the  ambaffadors,  therefore,  of 
the  Latins,  he  joined  fome  of  his  own  emifTaries,  who, 
on  their  arrival  In  the  city,  found  two  forts  of  people 
difpofed  to  enter  Into  their  meafures;  to  wit,  the  flaves, 
and  the  meaner  citizens. 

The  flaves  had  formed  a  confpiracy  the  year  before 
to  feize  the  Capitol,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city  In  feveral 
agafrft  the  quarters  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  plot  being  dlfco- 
ftate,  vered,  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  It  had  been  all 
crucified,  and  this  execution  had  highly  provoked  the 
whole  body  of  flaves.  As  to  the  meaner  citizens,  who 
were  for  the  moft  part  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and 
cruelly  ufed  by  their  creditors,  they  were  well  apprl- 
fed  that  there  could  happen  no  change  In  the  govern- 
ment but  to  their  advantage.  Thefe  were  the  confpi- 
rators  pitched  upon,  and  to  them  were  given  the  fol- 
lowing parts  to  aft  :  the  citizens  were  to  make  them- 
felves  maftcrs  of  the  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at 
an  appointed  hour  of  the  night ;  and  then  to  raife  a 
great  fliout  as  a  fignal  to  the  flaves,  who  had  engaged 
to  maffacre  their  mafters  at  the  fame  infhant :  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  then  to  be  opened  to  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  It  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  fenators.  The  confpiracy  was  ripe 
for  execution,  when  Tarquln's  principal  agents,  Pub- 
lius  and  Marcus,  both  of  his  own  name  and  family, 
being  terrified  with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage 
enough  to  proceed  In  their  defign  till  they  had  con- 
fulted  a  diviner.  However,  they  did  not  difcover  to 
.  him  the  confpiracy  ;  but  only  aflced  him  in  general 
terms,  what  fuccefs  they  might  expeft  In  a  projeft 
they  had  formed  ?  The  foothfayer,  without  the  lead 
How  difco  hcfitation,  returned  the  following  anfwer  :  Tour  projeSl 
^cred.  iivill  end  in  your  ruin  ;  difburden  yourfelves  of  fo  heavy  a 
load.  Hereupon  the  Tarquins,  fearing  left  fome  of  the" 
other  confpirators  fliould  be  beforehand  with  them  In 
informing,  went  Immediately  to  S.  Sulpltlus,  the  only 
conful  then  at  Rome,  and  difcovered  the  whole  matter 
to  him.  The  conful  greatly  commended  them,  and  de- 
tained them  in  his  houfe,  till,  by  private  inquiries,  he 
was  affured  of  the  truth  of  their  depofrtions.  Then  he 
affembled  the  fenate,  and  gave  the  -Latin  ambafladors 
their  audience  of  leave,  with  an  anfwer  to  their  propo- 
ials;  which  was,  that  the  Romans  would  neither  receive 
Tarquins,  nor  raife  the  fiege  of  Fidenae,  being  all 
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to  a  man  ready  to  facrlfice  their  lives  In  defence  of  theu' 
liberties,  and  willing  to  undergo  any  dangers  rather  than  " 
fubmit  to  the  government  of  a  tyrant. 

The  ambafTadors  being  difmlfTed  with  this  anfwer, 
and  condufted  out  of  the  city,  Sulpltlus  laid  open  to 
the  fathers  the  dreadful  confpiracy.  It  ftruck  them 
with  horror :  but  they  were  all  at  a  lofs  In  what  man- 
ner they  fhould  appreliend  and  punlfh  the  guilty;  fince, 
by  the  law  of  Poplicola,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
people  in  all  capital  cafes  ;  and  the  two  wltnefTes,  who 
were  ftrangers,  might  be  excepted  againft  by  Roman 
citizens.  In  this  perplexity  they  left  the  whole  con- 
duft  of  this  critical  alFair  to  Sulpltlus;  who  took  a  me- 
thod which  he  thought  w»)uld  equally  fei've  to  prove 
the  guilt  and  punlfli  the  guilty.  He  engaged  the  two 
Informers  to  affcmble  the  confpir^ators,  and  to  appoint 
a  rendezvous  at  midnight  In  the  forum,  as  If  they  de- 
Irgned  to  take  the  laft  meafures  for  the  execution  of  the 
enterprlfe.  In  the  mean  time  he  ufed  all  proper  means 
to  feciire  the  city,  and  ordered  the  Roman  knights  to 
hold  themfelves  ready.  In  the  houfes  adjoining  to  the 
forum,  to  execute  the  orders  they  fliould  receive.  The 
confpirators  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  by 
the  two  Tarquins ;  and  the  knights,  upon  a  fignal 
agreed  on  beforehand,  inverted  the  foi-um,  and  blocked 
up  all  the  avenues  to  It  fo  clofely,  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  any  of  the  confpirators  to  make  their  efcape.  '  As 
foon  as  It  was  light,  the  two  confuls  appeared  with  a 
ftrong  guard  on  the  tribunal ;  for  Sulpitlus  had  fent  to 
his  colleague  Manius,  who  was  befieging  Fidenas,  defi- 
ring  him  to  haften  to  the  city  with  a  chofen  body  of 
troops.  The  people  were  convened  by  curias,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  confpiracy  which'  had  been  formed 
againft  the  common  liberty.  The  accufed  were  allow- 
ed to  make  their  defence,  If  they  had  any  thing  to 
offer  againft  the  evidence:  but  not  one  of  them  denying 
the  faft,  the  confuls  repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  fen- 
tence  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  the  confpirators, 
in  cafe  the  people  approved  it. 

This  decree  of  the  fenate  being  read  to  and  approved  The 
by  the  affembly,  the  people  were  ordered  to  retire,  andraiD 
the  confpirators  were  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  who'"'^' 
put  them  all  to  the  fword.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
thought  fufScIently  fecured  by  this  ftroke  of  feverlty ; 
and  therefore,  though  all  the  confpirators  were  not  pu- 
nifhed  with  death,  It  was  judged  proper  not  to  make 
any  further  Inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward- 
ed with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
afes,  and  20  acres  of  land.  Three  feftival-days  were 
appointed  for  expiations,  facrlfices,  and  public  games, 
by  way  of  thankfglving  to  the  gods.  But'^e  general 
joy  was  difturbed  by  a  melancholy  accident :  as  the 
people  were  conducing  Manius  Tullius  the  conful  from 
the  circus  to  his  houfe,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died 
three  days  after. 

The  city  of  Fldense  was  not  yet  reduced:  It  held 
out  during  the  following  confulfliip  of  T.  JEbutius  and 
P.  Veturlus  ;  but  was  taken  the  next  year  by  T.  Lar- 
tius,  who,  together  with  Q_^Cla;lius,  was  ralfed  to  the 
confular  dignity.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of 
this  town,  began  to  complain  of  their  leading  men  ; 
which  opportunity  Tarquin  and  Mamllius  Improved  fo 
far,  as  to  make  all  the  Latin  cities,  24  In  number,  enter 
into  an  alliance  againft  Rome,  and  t6'  bind  therrifelves 
by  oath  never  to  violate  their  engagements.  The'La-u 
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!•  tins  made  vaft  preparations,  as  did  likewlfe  the  Romans  i 
but  the  latter  could  procure  no  afliftance  from  their 
neighbours.  As  the  Latin  nation  was  much  fuperior 
to  them  in  ftrength,  they  fent  deputies  to  folicit  fuc- 
cours  from  the  feveral  ftates  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded  :  but  their  negociations  proved  every  where 
unfuccefsful;  and,  what  was  worfe  than  all,  the  republic 
had  rebellious  fons  in  her  own  bofom,  who  refufed  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  poorer 
fort  of  people,  and  the  debtors,  refufed  to  take  the  mi- 
rban-  Htary  oaths,  or  to  ferve ;  alleging  their  poverty,  and  the 
fruitlefs  hazards  they  ran  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
a  city,  where  they  were  oppreffed  and  enflaved  by  their 
creditors.  This  fpirit  of  mutiny  fpread  among  the  in- 
ferior clafles,  moft  of  them  refufing  to  lift  themfelves, 
unlefs  their  debts  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  ;  nay,  they  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
fettling  elfewhere. 

The  fenate,  apprehending  a  general  infurreftion,  af- 
fembled  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  thofe 
domeftic  troubles.    Some  were  for  a  free  remiflion  of 
all  debts,  as  the  fafeft  expedient  at  that  junfture ;  others 
urged  the  dangerous  confequences  of  fuch  a  condefcen- 
fion,  advifing  them  to  hft  fuch  only  as  were  willing  to 
ferve,  not  doubting  but  thofe  who  refufed  their  af- 
fiilance  would  offer  it  of  their  own  accord  when  it  was 
no  longer  defired.    Several  other  expedients  were  pro- 
pofcd  :  but  at  length  this  prevailed  ;  to  wit,  that  all 
aftions  for  debts  fhould  be  fufpended  till  the  conclulion 
of  the  war  with  the  Latins.    But  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  fufpenfion  of  their  mifery  ;  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effeft  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.    The  fenate  might  indeed 
have  profecuted  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition  ;  but 
the  law  of  Poplicola,  called  the  Valerian  law^  which 
allowed  appeals  to  the  affembly  of  the  people,  was  a 
proteftion  for  the  feditious,  who  were  fure  of  being 
acquitted  by  the  accomplices  of  their  rebellion.  The 
fenate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  effeft  of  a  privilege  that 
put  fuch  a  reftraint  upon  their  power,  refolved  to  create 
one  fupreme  magiftrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  diBator, 
fhould  have  an  abfolute  power  for  a  time  :  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  ftriking  at  the  law  of  Po- 
plicola, and  transferring  the  power  of  the  people  in  cri- 
minal cafes  to  a  magiftrate  fuperior  to  all  laws,  it  was* 
neceffary  to  «fe  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  the  curise.    They  therefore  reprefented  to  them  in 
a  public  affembly,  that,  in  fo  difficult  a  conjundlure, 
when  they  had  their  domettic  quarrels  to  decide,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  enemy  to  repulfe,  it  would 
ator  be  expedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  fingle 
1-      governor,  who,  fuperior  to  the  confuls  themfelves,  {hould 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  laws,  and  as  it  were  the  father 
of  his  country ;  that  his  power  (hould  have  no  limits  : 
but,  however,  left  he  (hould  abufe  it,  they  ought  not 
to  truft  him  v/ith  it  above  (ix  months. 

The  people,  not  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  this 
change,  agreed  to  it ;  but  the  greateft  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualified  in  all  refpefts  for  fo  great  a 
truft.  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  confuls,  feemed  to  be 
of  all  men  the  moft  unexceptionable  4  but  the  fenate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  prefe- 
rence, gave  the  confuls  the  power  of  choofing  a  difta' 
tor,  and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  themfelves,  not 
doubting  but  Cloehus  would  yield  to  the  fuperior  ta- 
Voi.  XVL  Part  I. 
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lents  of  his  colleague  ;  nor  were  they  difappomted  in  Rome. 

their  expeaations.    But  Lartius,  with  the  fame  readi-  

nefs,  named  Cloelius  ;  and  the  only  contcft  was,  which 
ot"  the  two  fliould  raife  the  other  to  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity. Each  perfifted  obftinately  in  remitting  the  dig- 
nity to  his  colleague,  till  ClGclius,  ftarting  up  on  a  fud^ 
den,  abdicated  the  confuKhip,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  an  interrex,  proclaimed  Titus  Lartius  didator,  who 
thereupon  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  republic. 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  much  ftate  upon  him,  after  He  cboofcs 
he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  as  he  had  Ihown  mo-  ^  sencrai 
defty  in  refufing  it.    He  began  by  creating,  without 
the  participation  either  of  the  fenate  or  people,  a  o-e- 
neral  of  the  Roman  horfe  ;  an  office  which  lafted  only 
during  the  didatordup,  and  which  all  fubfequent  dic- 
tators revived  immediately  after  their  eleftion.  Sp. 
Caffius,  formerly  conful,  and  honoured  with  a  triumphj 
was  the  perfon  he  advanced  to  this  fccond  ftation  in  the 
repubhc.    Lartius,  having  by  this  means  fecured  the 
Roman  knights,  refolved,  in  the  next  place,  to  make 
the  people  refped  and  fear  him.    With  this  view  he 
never  appeared  in  public,  without  being  attended  by 
24  haors,  to  whole  fafces  he  agaia  added  the  axes 
which  Poplicola  had  caufed  to  be  taken  from  them. 
The  novelty  of  this  fight  was  alone  fufficient  to  awe 
the  feditious,  and,  without  executions,  to  fpread  con- 
fternation  throughout  Rome.    The  murmurs  of  the  in- 
ferior claffes  being  by  this  means  filenced,  the  diftator 
commanded  a  cenfus  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  in- 
flitution  of  King  Servius.    Every  one,  without  excep- 
tion, brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  particulars  of  his 
eftate,  &c.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  1 50,700  N-imbcr  of 
men  who  were  paft  the  age  of  puberty.    Out  of  thefe'^^  ^o- 
the  didator  formed  four  armies  :  the  firft  he  command- 
ed  himfelf ;  the  fecond  he  gave  to  Clcelius  his  late  col- 
league; the  third  to  Sp.  Caffius  his  general  of  the  horfe; 
and  the  fourth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Sp.  Lartius,  who  was  to  guard  the  city. 
The  Latins  not  being  fo  forward  in  their  preparations 
as  was  expeded,  all  their  hoftilities  againft  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fending  a  de- 
tachment into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  walte.  The 
didator  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  party*;  and 
the  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  prifou- 
ers  and  woynded,  difpofed  the  Latins  to  liften  the  more 
readily  to  the  overtures  which  he  at  the  fame  time  made 
them  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities.    At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year ;  and  then  Lartius,  feeinjr 
the  repubhc  reftored  to  its  former  tranquilhty,  refio-ned 
the  didatorfhip,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du- 
ration  was  not  yet  expired. 

The  following  confuhhip  of  Sempronius  Atratinus 
and  Mmutius  Angurinus,  produced  nothincr  memor- 
able. But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  when 
Aulus  Pofthumius  and  T.  Virginias  took  poircfTion  of 
the  confuKhip.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  were  bufied 
m  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  war.  .The 
nobihty  of  Latium,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  in  the 
mtereft  of  the  Tarquins,  having  found  means  to  ex- 
clude the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
before  them  in  thofe  afl"emblies  :  whereupon  many  of 
the  citizens  removed  with  their  families  to  Rome  where 
they  were. weU  received.  The  Latitis  being  bent  up- 
on war,  the  fenate,  notwithftanding  the  perfed  har- 
^  *  monjr 
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mony  tkit  rcigneJ  between  llsem  nnd  tbe^  people, 
thouglit  it  ejcpedieut  to  crtr.tf  a  didator.    The  two 
foafals  were  therefo\e  impowertd  to  name  one  of  tliem- 
ieVvea  to  that  dignity  ;  whereupon  Virginms  readily 
viv-'lded  it  to  h'\s  collea^•ae  PolUmniius,  as  the  moreable 
commander.    The  new  didator,  having  created  iEbu- 
tius  Elva  his  oene-.al  of  the  horfe,  and  divided  his  army 
into  four  bodi'^s,  left  one  of  them,  under  the  command 
of  ISempronius,  to  gnard  the  city  ;  and  with  the  other 
three,  commanded  '  by  himftlf,  Virginias,  and  yEbu- 
tiiis,  marched  out  againlt  the  Latins,  who,  with  an 
urmy  of  40,000  foot  and  30CO  liorfe,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  tiextus  Tarquinins,  Titus  Tarquiniut:,  and 
Mamilins,  had  already  made  themft  lves  mailers  ot  Cor- 
bio,  a  ilrong-hold  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  i)Ut 
tlie  garrilcn  to  the  fword.    Poithumins  encamped  in 
the  night  on  a  fteep  hill  near  the_  lake  Regillus,  and 
Virginius  on  another  hill  over-againll  him.  ^butius 
was  ordered  to  march  fdently  in  the  night,  with  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry,  to  take  pofTcffion  ot 
a  third  hill  upon  the  road,  by  which  proviiions  mull  be 
brought  to  the  Latins. 

Before  iEbutius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  he  was 
vieorouHy  attacked  by  Lucius  Tarqunuus,  whom  he 
repulfed  three  times  with  great  lofs,  the  ditlator  ha- 
■ving  fent  him  a  timely  reinforcement.    After  this,  iE- 
butius intercepted  two  couriers  fent  by  the  Vohci  to 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letters  found  upon  them, 
difcovcred,  that  a  confiderable  army  of  the  Volfci  and 
Jiernici  were  to  join  the  Latin  f<«ces  in  three  days. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  F'oilhumius  drew  his  three  bo- 
dies of  troops  together,  which  amounted  in  all  to  no 
r.iore  than  24,000  toot  and  !COO  horfe,  with  a  delign 
to  engage  the  entmy  before  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours 
tbey  expedfed.    Accordingly  he  encouraged  his  men, 
stid^  with  his  army  in  battle-array,  advanced  to  the 
piice  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.    'J  he  Latms, 
who  were  much  fuperior  to  the  Romans  in  numbers, 
and  befides  began  to  want  provifions,  did  not  dtchnc  the 
engagement.  ^  Titos  Tarquinius,  at  the  hea<l  of  the 
Koinan  exiles  and  defertcrs,  was  in  tlie  centre,  Manu- 
litls  in  the  right  wing,  and  Sextu.s  Tarqumuis  m  the 
left.    In  the  Roman  army  the  dictator  comnrtanded  in 
the 'centre,  a^^lbutiusi  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius  in 

the  right.  r   ,  r 

The  i?rft  body  which  advanced  was  that  of  ^the  dic- 
tator ;  and,  as  'foon  as  it  began  to  march,  T.  Tar- 
fiuinius,  fingling  out  the  diftator,  ran  full  fpecd  agamll 
him.  The  diftator  did  not  decline  the  encouiitet,  but, 
<i\ing  at  his  adverfarv,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  in 
the  right  fide.  Upon  this,  the  firll  line  of  the  Latins 
advanced  to  cover  their  general ;  but  he  beiug  carried 
out  of  the  field,  they  made  but  a  faint  refillance  when 
diarged  bv  the  troops  of  the  dictator.  They  were  de- 
jtitute  of  a  leader  ;  and  therefore  began  to  retire,  when 
fjextus  Tarquinius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brotber, 
brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  rersewed  the 
i'ght  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  viaoiy  in  the  ceiitre 
was  ftill  doubtful.  On  the  fide  of  Mamiliias  and  JEbu- 
tius,  both  parties,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
leaders,  foiight  .wiih  incredible  bi-avery  and  refolution. 
^fter  a  long  and  bloody  conttll,  the  two  generals 
tgi-eed  to  dttermiae  the  doubtful  vidory  by  a  fingle 
cosnbat.  Accordingly  the  champions  pulhtd  on  their 
fcorfes  arrainit  'each  othei".     Jtbutius  with  his  koce 


wounded  MamUJus  in  the  bvealt ;  and  MamlHus  with    R  ,m«* 
his  fword  -Ebutius  in  the  right  arm.    Neither  of  the  — — v—" 
wounds  were  mortal  5  but,  both  ^^enerals  falling  from 
their  horfes,  put  an  end  to  the  combat.     Marcus  Va- 
Itrins,  the  brother  of  Poplicola,  inpplying  the  place  of 
ilibutiii.:,  i  ndeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
horfe,  to  break  the  enemy's  battalions ;  but  was  rc- 
pnlfed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  royalifts.    At  the 
fame  tim.e  Mamilins  appeared  again  in  the  van,  with  -i 
confiderable  brxly  of  horfe  and  Jight  armcd  infantry. 
Valerius,  with  the  aifillance  of  his  two  nephews,  the 
funs  of  I'oplicola,  and  a  chofen  troop  of  volunteers, 
attempted  to  break  through  the  Latin  battalions,  iu 
order  to  engage  Mamillus  ;  but,  being  furrounded  by 
the  Roinan  exiles,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his- 
fide,  fell  from  his  horfe,  aitd  died.    The  dead  body 
wao  c.:\vv'xA  off  by  the  two  fons  of  Poplicola,  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoll  efforts  of  the  exiles,  and  delivered  to  Va- 
lerius's fcrvants,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Roman  camp^ 
but  the  young  heroes  being  afterwards  invefted  on  all 
fides,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  both  killed 
on  the  fpot.    Upon  their  death,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  ground,  but  were  foon  brought 
back  by  Poilhumius  ;  who,  with  a  body  of  Roman 
kni;;hts,'  flyi^ig  to  their  affillance,  charged  the  royalifts 
witii  fuch  fury,  that  they  were,  after  an  obftinate  re- 
finance, obhged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utmoli 
confnfion.    In  the  mean  time  Titus  Horminius,  one 
of  the  didator's  lieutenants,  having  rallied  thofe  who 
had  fled,  fell  upon  fome  clofe  battalions  of  the  enemy's 
ru;ht  wing,  which  iliU  kept  their  ground  under  the 
command  of  Mamillus,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand^ 
and  put  that  body  to  flight.    But  while  he  was  bufy 
in  l\ripping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  him- 
felf  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  foon  after. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
againft  the  conful  Virginius  ;  and  had  even  broke  thro' 
the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when  the  diftator 
attacked  him  unexpedledly  with  his  vidorious  fqua- 
drons.    1  hen  Sextus,  having  loft  at  once  all  hopes  of 
vidory,  threw  himfelf,  like  one  in  defpair,  into  the 
midfl  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  funk  under  a 
multitude  of  wounds,  after  he  had  dillingulflied  himfelf 
in  a  moll  eminent  manner.    The  death  of  the  three  The  t.atlns 
geiieials  was  followed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Latin  entirdy  de- 
anny.    Their  camp  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  moft 
of  their  troops  cut  in  pieces;  for,  of  the  43,000  men^^j^^jj^ 
who  came  into  the  field,  fcarce  10,000  returned  home. 
The  next  morning  the  Volfci  and  HernicI  came,  ac- 
cording to  their  agreement,  to  aflift  the  Latins  ;  but 
fiinding,  upon  their  arrival,  how  matters  had  gone,  fome 
of  them  w^ere  for  falling  upon  the  Romans  before  they 
could  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day  ; 
but  others  thought  it  more  faFe  to  fend  ambaffadors  to 
the  didator,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vidory,  and 
affure  him  that  they  had  left  their  own  country  with 
no  other  defign  than  to  aflift  Rome  in  fo  dangerous  a 
w  ar.    Pollhumi-us,  by  produci?ig  their  couriers  aaid  let- 
ters, gave  them  to  underfland  that  he  was  well  apprifed 
of  their  defigns  and  treacherous  proceedings.  How- 
ever, out  of  a  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  fent 
them  back  unhtu-t,  with  a  challenge  to  their  generala  - 
to  fight  the  next  day  ;  but  the  Volfx:i,  and  their  con- 
federates^  not  caring  to  engage  a  vidorious  army.,  de- 
camped 
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camped  in  tlie  night,  and  retntned  to  their  rcfpeftive 
CGimtries  before  bt  eak  of  daj*. 

The  Latins  haviucr  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire 
fubmiffion,  fent  ambalfadors  to  folicit  a  peace  at  Rome, 
yielding  therafelves  abfolntely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fcnate.  As  Rome  had  lonsr  fincc  made  it  a  maxim  to 
f^ar  e  the  nations  that  fubmittcd,  the  motion  oi^  Titus 
JL^artius,  the  late  dictator,  preraikd  ;  and  the  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition, 
tvowewr,  that  they  fhould  reftore  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  deliver  up  the  deferters,  and  drive  the  Roman 
rxiles  "or.t  of  Latiom.  Thus  -ended  the  laft  war  which 
the  Romans  \vag«d  with  their  neighl>ours  on  account 
of  their  banifhed  king  ;  who,  l>eing  now  abandoned 
by  the  I^atins,  HetTiiriaus,  and  Sabines,  retired  into 
Campania,  to  Ariilodemus  tyrant  of  Cnmae,  and  there 
died,  in  the  ycth  year  of  his  age  and  14th  of  his  exile. 

The  Romans  were  no  ft)OiK-r  freed  from  thefe  dau- 
fj^rotis  wars,  than  they  began  to  opprefs  one  another  ; 
■and  thofe  domeUic  fends  took  place  which  continued 
inore  or  lefs  during  the  whole  time  <)f  the  republic. 
T  he  ini\  dillurbances  -were  occafvoned  by  the  opprcf- 
fion  of  the  plebci^ms  who  were  debtors  to  the  patri- 
cians. The  fenate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri- 
cians, 'chofe  to  the  oonfulate  one  Appius  Claudius,  who 
violently  oppoled  the  pretenfions  of  the  plebeians  ;  but 
gaVe  him  for  liis  colleague  one  P.  Servilius,  who  was 
<*f  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  difpofition.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  the  confuls  difigreed  ;  the 
Senate  did  not  know  what  to  detennine,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  diftur- 
bances,  an  army  of  the  Volfci  advanced  towards  Rome; 
the  peopk  rtfufed  to  fervc;  and  had  not  Servilivis  pro- 
cured fnme  troops  who  ferved  out  of  a  perfonal  affec- 
tion to  himfelf,  the  city  would  have  been  in  great  dan- 
■gor. 

But  though  the  Volfci  were  for  this  time  driven 
•back,  they  had  rto  intention  of  dropping  their  ddigns; 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  tliem  the  Hernici  and 
\5abines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  difputes  at  Rome  con- 
tinued with  as  much  ^'lolence  as  ever.  Nay,  though  they 
■were  ex-prefsly  told  that  the  Volfcian  army  was  on  its 
•way  to  befiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  abfolutely  refufed 
to  march  againit  them  ;  faying,  that  it  was  the  fame 
thing  whether  they  were  chained  by  their  own  country- 
men or  by  the  enemy.  In  this  extranity  Servilius 
promifed,  that  when  the  enemy  were  repulfed  the  fe- 
nate would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebeians.  This 
having  engaged  them  to  fer  ve,  the  conful  marched  out 
^t  their  head,  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  batde, 
and  took  their  capital,  giving  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers,  without  refei'ving  any  part  for  the  pu- 
iylic  treafury. 

Whatever  tnlght  have  been  the  reafons  of  Servilius 
for  tbis  ftep,  it  furnifhed  Appius  with  a  pixtence  for 
Tefuiing  him  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  feditious  difpo- 
lltion,  who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  exceffive  indul- 
gence and  pr-ofufenefs  to  his  foldieis.  Servilius,  incen- 
fed  at  this  iiijuftice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  decreed  himfelf  a  triumph  in  fpite 
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his  foldiers  could  raoHify  the  fenate  and  patricilaft  parly.  _ 
Appius  even  doubled  the  feveiity  of  hh  judgments,  * 
and  imprlfoned  all  thofe  who  had  been  fet  at  liberty 
dari!ig  the  v\'ar.  The  prifoner-s  cried  for  relief  to  Ser- 
vilius ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  accohipliihmenc  of 
thofe  promlfes  which  the  fenate  never  had  meimt  Ut 
perform  ;  neither  did  he  choofe  to  quarrel  upenly  with 
the  whole  patrician  body  ;  fo  that,  itriving  to  preferv^ 
the  friendihip  of  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  Pci-ceivirrvj,- 
thcrefojx;  that  he  had  loft  all  his  iatercll  with  the  pk  - 
beians,  he  joined  with  tlie  patricians  againll  theiyi; 
but  the  plebeians  ruifhing  tumultuoufly  into  the  forum,, 
made  fuch  a  noife,  that  no  fentence  pronounced  by  the 
judges  could  be  heard,  and  the  utmoil  confufron  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  city.  Several  propofals  wet« 
made  to  accommodate  matters  i  but  througli  the  oblti- 
nacy  of  Appius  and  the  majority  of  the  fenators,  they 
all  came  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  nec-U 
fai-y  to  ralfe  an  army  agaiull  the  Sabines,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  the  republic  ;  but  the  people 
refufed  to  ferve.  Manius  Valer-ius,  however-,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Poplicola,  once  more  pi-ev^Jriled  upou 
them  to  march  out  againll:  the  common  enemy  ;  iiavijig- 
pj-evioufly  obtained  affurances  from  the  fenate  that  tirerr 
oi-ieYances  fliould  be  redrelfed.  But  no  fooner  hai 
viclory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romarif,  tlian  the  fc 
nate,  apprehending  that  the  foldiers  at  their  return 
would  cliallenge  Valerius,  who  had  been  nominated  dic- 
tatoi'j  for  the  performance  of  their  promifes,  deUreJ 
him  and  the  two  confuls  to  detain  them  flill  in  the 
field,  under  pretence  tiiat  the  war  was  not  quite  fiuiih- 
ed.  The  confulb  obeyed  ;  brrt  the  dittator,  whofe  ai,* 
thority  did  not  depend  on  the  fenate,  difbanded  fiis 
army,  and  dcclar-ed  his  fokEers  free  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  Jiis  attach- 
ment to  the  plebeians,  be  chofe  out  of  that  order  400, 
whom  he  invelted  with  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  claimed  the  accomplifhment  of  the  promilei 
■made  by  the  fenate  :  but  inftead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  n-rortiiication  trr  hear  himfelf  Joatled  with 
repr-oaches  ;  on  which  he  refrgned  his  office  as  didla- 
tor,  and  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  iul- 
fil  his  engagements  to  them.  No  fooner  were  thefe  The  ro!ci-er» 
tranfaftions  known  irr  the  army,  than  the  foldiers,  to  a  revolt,  but 
man,  defened  the  confuls  and  other  officers,  and  reti-^" 'j'*^^ 
red  to  a  hill  culled  afterwards  xWjris  Sarer,  three  miles  ],y 
fr  om  Rome,  where  they  continued  tO  obferve  an  eica<9:  creating 
difcipline,  offering  no  fort  of  violence  whatever.  Thetnbui  es 
fenate,  after  taking  proper  meafurcs  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  malecoirtents  ;  but^^"^'  * 
it  was  anfwered  with  contempt.  In  /hort,  all  things 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  laft  nratters  were  com- 
promifed  by  the  irrltitution  of  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  bad  power  to  prevent  tlte  paJTuig  of  any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  whofe  perfons 
were  declared  facred,  infomuch  that  whoever  offei'ed 
the  leaft  violence  to  the  perfon  of  a  tribune  was  decla- 
red accirrfed,  his  effefts  were  to  be  confecrated  to  Ceres, 
and  he  hirrrfelf  might  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  and  all 


■•of  Appius  and  the  fenate.      A.fter  this  he  marched    the  Romans  were  to  engage  themfelves,  in  their  own 


■againtt  the  Aurunci,  who  had  entcr-ed  J^atinni ;  and,  in 
"conjunclion  with  Pofthumlus  Regillens,  he  utterly  de- 
feated tlrem,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  ov/n 
country.    But  neither  the  Icrvices  of  the  general  nor 


name  imd  that  of  their  pofterity,  never  Xx>  repeal  thij 
law.  The  people,  after  thefe  regulatiorrs,  erected  an 
ahar  to  Jupiter  tiic  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  Inll 
whei^e  their  camp  Iiad  flood ;  and  wheir  they  had  ofter- 
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Rome,    ed  facrlfices  to  the  god,  and  confecrated  the  place  of 
^  their  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  led  by  their  new 
magiftrates  and  the  deputies  of  the  fenate. 

Thus  the  Roman  conftitution,  which  had  originally 
been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  had  paffed  into  an 
iariftocracy,  began  now  to  verge  towards  a  democracy. 
The  tribunes  immediately  after  their  eledllon  obtained 
perraiffion  from  the  fenate  to  ekft  two  perfoiis  as  their 
minifters  or  afliftants,  who  fhould  eafe  tbem  a  little  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  their  affairs.  Thefe  were  call- 
ed plebeian  aJiies ;  and  afterwards  came  to  have  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  public  baths,  aquedufts,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  belonging  to  the  confuls,  after 
which  they  were  called  fimply  t:d'iles. 

All  oppofition  to  the  making  of  regular  levies  be- 
ing now  at  an  end,  the  confiil  Cominius  led  an  army 
againft  the  Volfci.  He  defeated  them  in  battle,  and 
took  from  them  Longula  and  Polufca  ;  after  which  he 
befieged  Corioli,  a  city  ftrongly  fortified,  and  which 
might  be  called  their  capital.  He  carried  this  place, 
^  and  gained  a  viftory  over  the  Antiates,  the  fame  day  ; 
Braveiy  of  but  Caius  Marcius,  an  eminent  patrician,  had  all  the 
Caiu$  Mar-  gjg^  aftions.    The  troops  detached  by  the 

conful  to  fcale  the  walls  of  Corioli  being  repulfed  in 
their  firft  affault,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,  led 
them  on  afrefh  to  the  charge,  drove  back  the  enemy 
within  their  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  it.  This  exploit  atchieved,  he 
with  all  expedition  put  himfelf  in  the  foremoft  ranks  of 
the  conful's  main  army,  that  was  juft  going  to  engage 
with  the  Antiates,  who  were  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  ;  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravery,  and 
had  equal  fuccefs. 

The  next  day  the  conful,  having  erefted  his  tribunal 
before  his  tent,  called  the  foldiers  together.  His  whole 
fpeech  to  them  was  little  more  than  a  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.  He  put  a  crown  upon  his  head;  afligned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  fpoil ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  tine  horfe  with 
llately  furniture,  giving  him  leave  at  the  fame  time  to 
choofe  out  any  ten  of  the  prifoners  for  himfelf ;  and 
laftly,  he  allotted  him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry 
away.  Of  all  thefe  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horfe,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  that  he  might  give  him  his  liberty.  To  add 
to  the  glary  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  conful  beftowed 
on  him  the  furname  of  Coriolanus,  transferring  thereby 
from  himfelf  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conqueft. 
of  Corioli.  Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  difband- 
ed  his  army  ;  and  war  was  fucceeded  by  works  of  re- 
ligion, public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  cenfus 
and  a  luftrum  clofed  the  events  of  this  memorable  con- 
fulfliip.  There  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  no 
more  than  1 10,000  m^en  fit  to  bear  arms;  a  number  by 
lion  of  the  many  thoufands  lefs  than  at  the  lail  enrollment.  Doubt- 
power  of  jefg  great  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being  flaves 
to  their  creditors. 

Under  the  following  admin  iftration  of  T.  Geganius 
a«d  P.  Minucius,  Rome  was  terribly  afflifted  by  a  fa- 
mine, occafioned  chiefly  by  the  negleft  of  ploughing 
and  fowing  during  the  late  troubled  ;  for  the  fedition 
had  happened  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  fow- 
ing-time,  and  the  accommodation  was  not  made  till 
A  faniine  juft  before  the  winter  folftice.  The  fenate  difpatched 
iQ  <hs  cicy.  agents  iato  Hetruria,  Campania,,  the  country  of  the 
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Volfci,  and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Thefe  who  Rome, 
embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  tempeft  which  retarded  ""~v 
their  arrival  at  Syracufe  ;  where  they  were  conftrained 
to  pafs  the  winter.  At  Cumse,  the  tyrant  Arittode- 
mus  feized  the  money  brought  by  the  commiffaries  ; 
and  they  themfelves  with  difficulty  faved  their  lives  by 
flight.  The  Volfci,  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fuc- 
cour  the  Romans,  would  have  marched  againft  them, 
if  a  fudden  and  mofl  deftrudlive  peftilence  had  not  de- 
feated their  purpofe.  In  Hetruria  alone  the  Roman 
commiffaries  met  with  fuccefs.  They  fent  a  confxder- 
able  quantity  of  grain  from  thence  to  Rome  in  barks  : 
but  this  was  in  a  fhort  time  confumed,  and  the  mifery 
became  exceffive :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any 
thing  they  could  get ;  and  nature  in  fo  great  extremity 
loathed  nothing. 

During  this  diftrefs  a  deputation  came  from  Velitrae  A.  co.ony 
a  Volfcian  city,  where  the  Romans  had  formerly  plant- jf""'^ 
ed  a  colony,  reprcfenting  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  its  ^^^^^ 
inhabitants  had  been  fwept  away  by  a  plague,  and 
praying  the  Romans  to  fend  a  new  colony  to  re-people 
it.  The  confcript  fathers  without  much  hefitation  grant- 
ed the  requeft,  preffed  the  departure  of  the  colony,  and 
without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  conduct  it. 

The  people  at  firft  were  very  well  pleafed  with  the 
propofal,  as  it  gave  them  a  profpeft  of  relief  in  their 
hunger :  but  when  they  reflefted  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litrae, they  began  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  ftill 
infeCled  ;  and  this  apprehenfion  became  fo  univerfal, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  confent  to  go  thither. 
Neverthelefs  the  fenate  at  length  pubHfhed  a  decree 
that  all  the  citizens  fhould  draw  lots ;  and  that  thofe 
to  whofe  lot  it  fell  to  be  of  the  colony  fliould  inftantly 
march  for  Velitrje,  or  fuffer  the  fevereft  punifhments 
for  their  difobedience:  fear  and  hunger  made  the  people 
comply ;  and  the  fathers,  a  few  days  after,  fent  away  a 
fecond  colony  to  Norba,  a  confiderable  city  of  Latium. 
But  the  patricians  were  difappointed  as  to  the  benefit 
they  expefted  from  thefe  meafures.  The  plebeians  who 
remained  in  Rome  being  more  and  more  preffed  by 
hunger  and  want,  grew  daily  more  angry  with  the  fcr 
nate.  At  firft  they  aflembled  in  fmall  companies  to 
vent  their  wrath  in  abufive  complaints ;  and  at  length, 
in  one  great  body,  ruflicd  all  together  into  the  forum> 
calling  out  upon  their  tribunes  for  fuccour. 

The  tribunes  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  heighten  theDifturhan- 
general  difcontent.    Having  convened  the  people,  Spu-ces  raifed 
rius  Icilius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveig 


moft  bitterly  againft  the  fenate  ;  and  when  he  had  endr 
ed  his  harangue,  exhorted  others  to  fpeak  freely  their 
thoughts  ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  uponBrU' 
tus  and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  fedition, 
and  now  asdiles.  Thefe  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
extinguifh  the  fire,  added  frefli  fuel  to  it :  And  the 
more  to  inflame  the  fpirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enur 
merated  all  the  paft  infults  which  the  people  had  fuffer<- 
ed  from  the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  harangue 
with  loudly  threatening,  that  if  the  plebeians  would  fol- 
low his  advice,  he  would  foon  oblige  thofe  men  who 
had  caufed  the  prefent  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for 
it  ;  after  which  the  aflembty  was  dlfmiffed.- 

The  next  day,  the  confuls,  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Brutus  foKie  very  mifchievous  event,  thought  it  advl. 
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fable  to  convene  the  fenators,  that  they  might  confider 
of  the  beft  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa- 
thers could  not  ag^ree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em- 
ploying foft  words  and  fair  promifes  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  moft  turbulent.  But  Appius's  advice  prevail- 
ed :  which  was,  that  the  confuls  fhould  call  the  people 
together,  affure  them  that  the  patricians  had  not  brought 
upon  them  the  miferies  they  fuffered,  and  promife,  on 
the  part  of  the  fenate,  all  poffible  care  to  provide  for 
their  necefiities  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fhould  reprove 
the  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  fevereft  punifhments  if  they  did  not  aniend 
their  behaviour. 

When  the  confuls,  towards  tlie  clofe  of  the  day,  ha- 
vmg  affembled  the  people,  would  have  fignified  to  them 
the  difpofition  and  intention  of  the  fenate,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  tribunes.  A  difpute  enfued,  in  which 
no  order  or  decency  was  obferved  on  either  fide.  Se- 
veral fpeaking  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  great  vocife- 
lation,  no  one  could  be  well  underftood  by  the  audi- 
ence. The  confuls  judged,  that  being  the  fuperior  ma- 
giftrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  affemblies  of  the 
citizens.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
affemblies  of  the  people  were  the  province  of  the  tri- 
bunes, as  the  fenate  was  that  of  the  confuls. 

The  difpute  grew  warm,  and  both  parties  were  ready 
to  come  to  blows  ;  when  Brutus  having  put  fome  que- 
ftions  to  the  confuls,  ended  it  for  that  time.  Next  day 
he  propofed  a  law  which  was  carried,  that  no  perfon 
whatever  fhould  Interrupt  a  tribune  when  fpeaking  in 
an  affembly  of  the  people ;  by  which  means  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  the  popular  party  was  confiderably 
increafed,  and  the  tribunes  became  formidable  oppo- 
nents to  the  confuls  and  patricians.  An  opportunity 
foon  offered  for  both  parties  to  try  their  ftrength.  A 
great  fleet  of  fhips  laden  with  com  from  Sicily,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  a  prefent  from  Gelon  the  king  of 
that  country  to  the  Romans,  and  the  reft  purchafed  by 
the  fenate  with  the  public  money,  raifed  their  fpirits 
once  more. 

But  Coriolanus  incurred  their  refenlment,  by  infifl- 
ing  that  it  luould  not  be  diftributed  till  the  grievances 
of  the  fenate  were  removed.  For  this,  the  tribunes  fum- 
moned  him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pretence 
that  he  afpired  at  the  fovereignty. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  perfons  were 
filled  with  the  greateil  expeftations,  and  a  vaft  con- 
courfe  from  the  adjacent  country  affembled  and  filled 
up  the  forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  prefented  him- 
felf  before  the  people  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  that 
merited  better  fortune.  His  graceful  perfon,  his  per- 
ftiafive  eloquence,  the  cries  of  thofe  whom  he  had  faved 
from  the  enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent.  But 
being  confounded  with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  not 
cxpeft,  of  having  embezzled  the  plunder  of  Antium, 
the  tribunes  immediately  took  the  votes,  and  Coriola- 
nus was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  fentence  againft  their  braveft  defender  flruck 
the  whole  body  of  the  fenate  with  forrow,  conftemation, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midft  of  the  tu- 
mult, feemed  an  unconcerned  fpeftator.  He  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
rnofl  refpeftable  fenators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lafting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother 
Yeturia,    Thus  jrecommending  hig  little  children  to 


their  care,  he  left  the  city,  without  followers  or  for-  R^mtv 
tune,  to  take  refuge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great  — — 
power  among  the  Volfcians,  who  took  him  under  his  Ljg  U;ave» 
protcflion,  and  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  the  city. 

The  firfl  thing  to  he  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volfci^'i<i 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rorae;'^^  Volfci*  - 
and  for  this  purpofe  Tullus  fent  many  of  his  citizens 
thither,  in  order  to  fee  fome  games'at  that  time  cele- 
brating ;  but  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  fenate  private 
information,  that  the  ftrangers  had  dangerous  inten- 
tions of  burning  the  city.  This  had  the  defired  ef- 
fect ;  the  fenate  iffued  an  order  that  all  ftrangers,  who- 
ever they  were,  fliould  depai  t  from  Rome  before  fun- 
fet.  This  order  Tullus  reprefented  to  his  countrymen 
as  an  infraftion  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embaffy 
to  Rome,  complaining  of  the  breach,  and  demanding 
back  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Volfcians,  of 
which  they  had  been  violently  difpoffeffed  ^  declaring, 
war  in  cafe  of  a  refufal :  but  tliis  meffage  was  treated 
by  the  fenate  with  contempt.  98 

War  being  thus  declared  on  both  fides,  Coriolanus '^ains  grear 

and  Tullus  were  made  generals  of  the  Volfcians  :  and*^^^"!,^^^* 

•  •  a     >  ,     over  tnc 

accordingly  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravagingj^Qj^^^iia,. 

and  laying  wafte  all  fuch  lauds  as  belonged  to  the  ple- 
beians, but  letting  thofe  of  the  fenators  remain  un- 
touched. In  the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  vei-y 
flowly  at  Rome  ;  the  two  confuls,  who  were  re-ele£ted 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  Httle  ficilled  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  eacounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  to  be 
their  fuperior  in  the  field.  The  allies  alfo  fhowed  their 
fears,  and  flowly  brought  in  their  fuccours  ;  fo  that 
Coriolanus  continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  expedition  ;  and 
he  was  now  fo  famous  for  his  viflories,  that,  the  Volfci 
left  their  towns,  defencelefs  to  follow  him  into  the  field. 
The  very  foldiers  of  his  colleague's  army  came  over  to 
him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 
finding  kimfelf  unoppofed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  invefted  tlie  city  of 
Rome  itfelf,  fuEy  refolved  to  befiege  it.  It  was  then  rnvells  the 
that  the  fenate  and  the  people  unanimoufly  agreed  tocity» 
fend  deputies  to  him,  with  propofals  of  reitoration,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
their  propofals  at  the  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and, 
with  the  fternnefs  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law, 
refufed  their  offers. 

Another  embaffy  was  now  fent  forth,  conjunng  him 
not  to  exaS.  frorrx.  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be- 
came Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  ftill  per- 
fifted  in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finifh  their  deliberations.  In 
this  exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  another  deputation 
ftill  more  folemn  than  either  of  the  former,  compofed 
of  the  pontiffs,  the  priefts,  and  the  augurs.  Thefe, 
cloathed  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave 
and  mournful  deportment,  iffued  from  the  city,  and  en- 
tered the  camp  of  the  conqueror  :  but  all  in  vain,  they 
found  him  fevere  and  inflexible  as  before. 

When  the  people  faw  them  return  ineffeftually,  they 
began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth .  as  loft.  Their 
temples  were  filled  with  old  ,men,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  proftrate  at  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  countiy.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  anguifh  and  lamentation,  nothing 
to  be  feen  but  fcenes  of  affright  and  diftrefs.  At  length 
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k  was  fT5f«1;fe1R:ed  to  tViem,  'tKat  what  tov^A  not  bt  cf* 
ffcfted  by  tire  intercefiion  of  the  fenat-e  61*  the  adjaration 
of  th-e  priefts,  might  b*  brought  ahout  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commaiu's  of  his  mother.  This  depu- 
tatiort  fctmed  to  he  reliflied  by  all ;  and  even  the  fenate 
ilffclf  ttavt  it  thi?  fanftiort  of  their  authority.  Vetnria, 
the  iTiothev  of  Crtl  iolattus,  at  firft  made  fome  hcfitation 
to  undettalce  fo  pious  a  work  :  however,  fhe  at  laft  nn- 
dertook  the  embafTy,  and  fet  forward  from  the  city,  ac- 
tAmpanied  by  many  oFthe  principal  matrons  of  Rome, 
with  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  his  tWo  children.  Corio- 
laniiS,  't^'ho  at  d.  diftance  difcovered  this  mournful  train 
of  Females,  was  refolved  to  give  fhem  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him  to  be  witnefs  of  his  refo- 
llitiofi  ;  but,  \vhen  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
Were  among  the  number,  he  inftantly  came  down  from 
Jvis  tribunal  to  meet  and  embrace  them.  At  firft,  the 
womeiis  tears  and  embntces  took  away  the  power  of 
words  ;  and  the  rough  foMier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  {haring  in  their  diilfefs.  Oo- 
riolamrs  now  feetned  much  agitated  by  contending  paf- 
fions  ;  while  his  mother,  who  few  him  moved,  fecondcd 
her  words  by  the  moft  perfuafive  eloquence,  her  tears  : 
his  wife  and  childi-en  hung  romid  him,  intreating  for 
^roteftion  and  pity  ;  while  the  fair  train,  her  comp'a- 
nio'ns,  added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own 
And  then-  coimtiy's  dlftrefs.  Conolanus  for  a  moment 
was  filent,  feeling  the  ftrong  conflift  between  honour 
■and  inchnation  :  at  length,  as  if  routed  from  his  di-ea?m, 
he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
feet,  crying  out,  "  O  my  mother,  thou  haft  faved 
Rome,  hut  loft  thy  fon."  He  accordingly  gave  ord-rs 
to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  ofccers  th?.t 
the  city  was  too  ftrong  to  be  taken.  Tulhis,  who  had 
long  envied  his  gbry,  was  not  remifs  in  aggravating 
the  lenity  of  his  conduft  to  his  countrymen.  Upon 
their  return,  -Ccriolanus  was  flain  in  an  infuneftion  of 
ihe  people,  asd  afterwards  honourably  bin-ied,  With  late 
and  inefFeftual  repentance. 

7"he  year  foHowing,  the  two  confuls  of  the  former 
year,  Mariliirs  and  Fabius,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes 
to  appear  before  the  people.  The  Agrarian  law, 
which  had  been  propofed  fome  time  before,  for  equally 
dividing  the  lands  of  tbe  commonwealth  among  the 
people,  was  the  objeft  invariably  purfued,  and  they 
were  accufed  of  having  made  unjuftifiable  delays  input- 
ting it  off. 

it  feems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate 
could  not  think  of  giving  Up  to  the  people.  The  con- 
tbls,  therefore,  made  many  <lelays  and  excufes,  till  at 
feiigth  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  diftator  ;  and  they  fixed  upon  Q_u'"tus  Cincinna- 
tus,  a  man  who  had  for  fome  time  given  up  all  views  of 
ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  the  de- 
puties of  the  fenate  found  him  holding  the  p)lough,  and 
dreffed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  hufbandman. 
He  appeared  but  little  elevated  with  the  addi-effes  of 
x.-eiemony  and  the  pompous  habits  they  hrofught  h'hm  ; 
and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  fenate's  pleafune,  he  te- 
Aified  rather  a  concern  that  'his  aid  IhouM  be  wanted. 
However,  he  departed  for  the  city,  whei-e  ^oth  parties 
were  ftrongly  enflamed  againft  each  other  :  but  he  "was 
refolved  to'lide  with  neither;  only,hya  iVri'd  attention 
to  the  intercft's  of  his  country,  rnftead  of  gairring  the 
^onfiduice  of  faftiom,  to  'obtain  tiie  ritcem  df  all. 
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Thus,  by  ihi-eats  and  well-timed  fubmiffion,  he  pre. 
vailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  their  law  for  a  time, 
and  earricd  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude 
wheirever  they  i-efufed  to  enKft  ;  and  their  greateft  en-  10, 
couragcf  whenever  their  fwbmiffion  deferved  it.  Th«s,  Qlje"'' 
having  reftored  that  tranquillity  to  the  people  which 
he  fo  much  loved  himfelf,  he  again  gave  up  the  fplen- 
dors  of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relifh  in  hi« 
httlc  farm. 

Cincinnatus  was  not  long  retired  from  his  office  wheft 
a  frefti  exigence  of  the  ftate  once  more  required  his  ai- 
fiftance^  I'he  JEqiU  and  the  Voifci,  who,  though  ftill 
w  orfted,  ftill  were  for  renewing  the  war,  made  new  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  Rome.  Mintitius,  one  of 
the  coufuls  who  fucceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  fetit  to  op-  104 
pofe  them  ;  but  being  naturally  timid-,  and  rather  more  ''^'^^^^^ 
afraid  of  being  conquered  than  dehious  of  viftory,  his^|.j^J 
anny  was  dnven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains,  dciliuC 
from  which,  except  throivgh  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
cgrefs.  This,  however,  the  iEqiii  had  the  precanition 
to  fortify  ;  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  (o  henuned 
in  on  every  fide,  that  nothing  remained  but  fubmilfiora 
to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  w  ho  found  ffieans  of  getting  away  privately 
through  the  enemy's  camp,  were  the  firft  thAt  brought 
the  account  of  this  •difafter  to  Rome.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  Ib- 
formed  of  it.  The  fenate  at  firft  thought  ©f  the  other 
eonful  ;  but  not  having  fufficient  experience  of  his  abi- 
lities, they  unaninroufly  tAJrned  their  eyes  upon  Cincin- 
natus, and  refolved  to  make  him  ditiator.  Cincinnatus, 
the  only  perfon  on  whom  Rome  c<juld  now  place  hcf 
v^hoh  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  meffen- 
gtrs  of  the  fenate,  labouring  in  his  little  field  with 
cheerFuI  induftry.  He  was  at  firfl  aftoniflied  at  the  en- 
figns  of  unbounded  power  with  which  the  deputies 
came  to  inveft  him  ;  but  ftill  more  at  the  approach  of 
the  principal  of  the  fenate,  who  came  out  to  meet  hiiT>. 
A  dignity  fo  unlooked  lor,  however,  had  no  tS&Sl 
upon  the  fimplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  maimers  : 
and  being  now  pofleffed  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
Upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  he  chofe  a 
poor  man  named  Tartfuitius,  one  who,  like  himfelf, 
defpifed  riches  when  they  led  to  diihoneur.  Upon 
entering  tl-e  city,  the  dictator  pti'.  on  a  ierene  look, 
and  intreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  btfore  fan-fet  to  the  Campus  Maitius  (the  place 
where  the  levies  were  m.ade)  with  neceffai'y  arms,  and 
proviiions  for  five  days.  He  put  himlelf  at  the  head  ftf 
thefe  ;  and,  marching  all  night  with  great  expedition, 
he  arrived  before  day  vxithin  fight  of  the  enemy.  Up- 
on his  approach,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  raiie  a  load 
Ihoat,  to  apprize  the  coiiful's  artny  of  the  relief  that 
was  at  hand.  The  ^qni  wiere  not  a  little  amazed 
when  they  faw  themfelves  between  two  enemies  ;  but 
ftill  more  when  they  perceived  Cincrnnsitus  maki,tig  the 
ftrongeft  entrenchments  heyond  them,  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  and  inclofiiigthem  as  they  had  inclcfed  the  con- 
ful.  'i'o  prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  eniued ;  but 
the  jEqui,  being  attacked  on  both  fides,  and  unable  to 
refift  or  'fly,  begged  a  ceffation  of  arms.  They  offered 
tlie  dictator  his  own  terms  :  he  gave  them  their  lives  ; 
but  obhged  them,  in  token  of  fervitude,  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke,  which  was  two  fpears  fet  upright,  and  ano- 
ther acrofe,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beiicdth  wbiofa 
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the  van«iuifhcd  were  ta  march,.   'Vhtl*  egptsiin*  and  ge- 

"  nerala  he  made  prifoiiers  of  war,  btii'ng  rtferved  tu  adorn 
bis  triumph.  As  for  tlie  plundt-r  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
that  he  gave  enttrcly  up  to  lu$  own  foldierp,  v\ithuiie 
refeiving  anv  part  for  hiiTiftlf,  or  permi'ttiug  tUofe  of 
the  delivered  army  to  have  a  (hare.  Thus,  Ivaving  rc- 
ued  a  Romari  army  from  inevitable  delh  uftion,  havin.i? 
defeated  a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  itill  more,  hsivimr  rt-fufed  any  part  oi 
tiie  fpoil,  he  refi^ned  liis  diftatorfhip,  after  havin^r  en- 
joyed it  but  1^  days.  The  fenate  would  have  enriched 
him  ;  but  he  declined  their  proffers,  chooling  tu  retire 
oiice  more  to  his  farm  and  hia  cottage,  content  with 
temperance  and  fame. 

But  this  repofe  from  foreign  invafion  did  not  leflen 
the  tumults  of  the  city  within.  Tlie  clamours  ior  the 
Agrarian  law  flill  continued,  and  lUU  more  fiercely, 
[■very  of  'v^'h^n  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  advanced  in  years, 
nius  but  of  an  admiiable  perfon  and  military  deportment, 
Jtatus.  came  forward,  to  enumerate  his  hardfliips  and  his  me- 
rits. This  old  foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  e^x tolling  the 
various  merits  of  his  youth  ;  but  indeed  his  atchievc- 
iTicnts  fupported  oftentation.  He  had  ferved  his  coun- 
try in  tlie  wars  40  years;  he  had  been  an  officer  30, 
firft  a  centurion,  and  then  a  tribune  :  he  had  fought 
120  battles,  in  v  luch,  by  the  force  of  his  fingle  arm, 
he  had  faved  a  multitude  of  lives  :  he  had  gained  14  ci- 
vic, three  m\«ral,  and  eioht  golden  crowns,  befides  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  fpears,  and  23  horfe-trap- 
pings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in  fingle 
«)mbat  :  moreover,  he  had  received  45  woimds,  all  be- 
-  fore,  and  none  behind.  Thefe  were  his  honours  :  yet, 
notwithftanding  ail  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
flijare  of  thofe  lands  Avhich  were  won  from  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con- 
tempt ;  while  others  were  poHefTed  of  thofe  very  teni- 
torifs  which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  tp 
deferve  them,  or  ever  having  centribiited  to  the  con- 
quell.  A  cafe  of  fo  much  hardihip  had  a  llrong  effcCl 
iOlent  M'  Hp<>n  the  multitude  ;  th:^y  uiianimoufly  demanded  that 
batceb.  the  law  miglit  be  pafied,  and  that  fuch  merit  Ihould  not 
go  unrewarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  fome  of  the  fena- 
tors  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againtt  it  ;  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  When  teafon, 
therefore,  could  r^a  longer  be  heard,  paffion,  as  ufual, 
fucceeded  ;  and  the  yoiuig  patricians,  running  furioully 
into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting  lu-ns,  and  difper- 
fed  the  mrdtitude  that  offered  to  oppofe  them.  For 
this  they  were  fome  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes  ; 
but  tlieir  refolution,  Beveilhelefs,  "for  the  prefent,  put 
eif"  the  Agrarian  law. 

Tlie  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  for  near  60 
years  been  fiu£tuatuig  between  the  contending  orders 
that  compofed  it,  till  at  length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary, 
ivere  willing  to  refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer- 
tions of  their  claims.    'I'he  citizens,  now,  therefore, 
ef  eveiy  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de- 
eifions  of  their  magiftrates,  and  wifhed  to  be  guided 
by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  known  might 
prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  punifh  them.    In  this  both 
jihafla-    the  fenate  and  the  people  concurred',  as  hoping  that 
r,^-  !t  iH  cofiich  laws  would  put  -an  end  to  the  commotions  that  fo< 
ihtui  to  haraffed  the  ftate.     It  was  thereupon  agreed,, 

I's^frmiT  ambaffadors  (hould  be  fent  to  the  'Greek  cities  ii* 
ajce.      Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  fuch  laws  from 
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thtrice  at  by  experietw^  had  been  foviitd  meft  eqtiw 
table  and  ui'eful.  Fur  this  purpofe,  three  fer.atyrs,  " 
Pofthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon, 
and  galleys  afTlgned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  tlve 
majefty  of  the  Roman  people.  While  th^y  were  upon 
this  commlflion  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated 
the  city  at  home,  and  fupplicd  the  interval  of  their  ab- 
fence  with  other  anxiety  tlvan  that  of  wifiies  for  their 
retin  n.  In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and  the 
ambaffadors  returned,  bringing  iMjme  a  body  qf  }aw^, 
collcfted  from  the  moft  civilised  ftatea  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  which  being  afterwards  formed  into  t^n  tables, 
and  two  more  being  added,  made  that  celebrated  cocle 
called  the  Laius  of  the  Tivelve  Tables,  many  fiagmtnts 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  lof 

The  ambaffadors  were  no  fooner  returned,  than  tlie  npcemvirff 
tribunes  reqiu'red  that  a  body  of  men  fhould  be  cho-*^  '^'^^'^* 
fen  to  digeft  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  to 
give  weight  to  the  execution  of  them.  After  long  de- 
bates whether  this  choice  fliould  not  be  partly  made 
fiom  the  people  a&  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  \A 
a;:^reed  that  10  of  the  priucipal  fenators  flxould  be  elec- 
ted, whofe  power,  continuing  for  a  yegr,  fiiould  be 
equal  to  that  of  kings  and  confuls^  and  that  without 
any  appeal.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Appius  and 
Genutius,  who  had  been  eleAed  confuls  for  the  en- 
filing  year  ;  Pofthumius,  Sidpicius,  and  Manlius,  the- 
three  ambaffadors ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  con- 
fuls ;  with  Jidius  Vcturius,  and  Horatius,  fenators  of  tb.e 
firft  confideration. 

The  decemxviri  beingnow  inyefled  with  abfoltite  now  er,» 
agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns,  and- 
that  each  fhould  difpcnfe  juiliec  for  a  day. 

Thefe  magiilrates,  for  the  Mrft  year,  wrought  with 
extreme  application :  and  their  work  being  finifhed,  it 
was  expe<^ed  that  they  wo^ild  be  content^fd  to  give 
up  their  ofSces  ;  bat  having  know-n  the  charms  of  109 
power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  refigu  it  :  they  ^  '^^T 
therefore  pretendetl  that  fome  laws  were  yet  wanting j^"'"'^  abfcii- 
to  complete  thtir  deiign,  and  Intreated  the  fejiate  for 
a  continuance  of  their  oflices  ;  to  which  that  body  af-  , 
fented. 

But  they  foon  threw  off  the  ma(]<  of  moderation  j 
and,  regarcfiefs  either  oi  the  approbation  of  the  fenate 
or  the  people,  refolved  to  continue  themfelyes,  againfl 
all  order,  in  the  deceravirate.  A  condu(it  fo  notorious 
produced  difeontents  ;  and  thefe  were  as  fure  to  pro- 
duce frefh  a£t3  of  tyranny.  The  city  Was  become  aU- 
moit  a  defert,  with  refpeft  to  all  wliohad  any  thing  to. 
lofe  ;  and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was  then  only  difcou- 
tinued,  when  they  wanted  fredi  obje£ts  to  exercife  it 
upon.  In  this  ftate  of  flavery,  prolcription,  and  mu- 
tual diftru-ft,  not  one  citizen  wiis  found  to  ilrike  for" 
Ills  country's  freedom ;  thefe  tyrants  continued  to  rule 
without  controul,  being  eonftantly  guarded,  not  with- 
their  li^tors  alone,  but  a  numerous  crowd  of  depen- 
dents, clients,  and' even  patricians,  whom  tlieir  vices  had 
confederated  round  them.  jif, 

In  tiiis  gloomy  fituation  of  the  ftate,  the  ^Equi  and  liivafion  og 
Volfci,  thofe  conffant  enemies  of  the  R:oraan3,  under^  the -<Equi_ 
tiook  their  incurfions,  refolved  to  profit  by  ihe  intefcine '^"'^  Volfci* 
divifions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  within  about  10 
miles  of  Rome.. 

But  the  decemviri,  being  put  in  pofTeflion  of  all  the. 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,,  divided  their  ar- 
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my  Into  three  parts ;  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap- 
piu8  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe  ;  the  other  two 
were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  were  led,  one 
againfl;  the  vEqui,  and  the  other  againft  the  Sabines. 
The  Roman  foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  pu- 
nifliing  the  generals  whom  they  difliked,  by  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  vanquiflied  in  the  field.  They  put  it 
in  praftice  upon  this  occafion,  and  fliamefully  aban- 
doned their  camp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  viftory  more  joyfully  recei- 
ved at  Rome  than  the  tidings  of  this  defeat ;  the  ge- 
nerals, as  is  always  the  cafe,  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men :  fome  demanded  that  they 
Ihould  be  depofed  ;  others  cried  out  for  a  dittator  to 
lead  the  trrops  to  conqueft  :  but  among  the  reft,  old 
Sicinius  Dentatus  the  tribune  fpoke  his  fentiments 
with  his  ufual  opennefs ;  and  treating  the  generals 
with  contempt,  Jhowed  all  the  faults  of  their  difcipline 
in  the  camp,  and  of  their  conduft  in  the  field.  Appius, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remifs  in  obferving  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people.  Dentatus,  in  particular,  was 
marked  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  do- 
ing him  particular  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  fent 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  of  le- 
gate was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were 
united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the  reverence 
due  to  the  priefthood.  Dentatus,  no  way  fufpefting 
his  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  refpedt.  But 
the  generals  foon  found  means  of  Indulging  their  de- 
fire  of  revenge.  He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  loo 
men  to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  aflfurcd  the  com- 
manders that  their  prefent  fitUation  was  wrong.  The 
foldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  his  attendants, 
were  affaffins ;  wretches  who  had  long  been  minifters  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged 
to  murder  him,  though  with  all  thofe  apprehenfions 
which  his  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Roman  A- 
ch'illesy  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire.  With  thefe  de- 
figns,  they  led  him  from  the  way  into  the  hollow  bo- 
fom  of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they  began  to  fet  up- 
on him  from  biehind.  Dentatus,  now  too  late,  percei- 
ved the  treachery  of  the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  to 
fell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  he  therefore  put  his 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himfelf  againll  thofe  who 
prefTed  moft  ciofely.  Though  now  grown  old,  he  had 
ftill  the  remains  of  his  former  valour,  and  killed  no  lefs 
than  1 5  of  the  alTailants,  and  wounded  30.  The  affaffins 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  fliower- 
ed  in  their  javelins  upon  him  at  a  diilance  ;  all  which 
he  received  in  his  fhield  with  undaunted  refolution. 
The  combat,  though  fo  unequal  in  numbers,  was  ma- 
naged for  fome  time  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till  at  length 
his  aflailants  bethought  themfelves  of  afcending  the 
rock  againll  which  he  ftood,  and  thus  poured  down 
ftones  upon  him  from  above.  This  fucceeded ;  the  old 
foldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having 
fhown  by  his  death  that  he  owed  it  to  his  fortitude, 
and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come  off  fo  many 
times  vidlorious.  The  decemviri  pretended  to  join  in 
the  general  forrow  for  fo  brave  a  man,  and  decreed 
him  a  funeral,  with  the  firft  military  honours  :  but  the 
^rcatnefs  of  their  apparent  diHrefs,  compared  with  their 
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known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftill  more  deteftabltf  Rom?, 
to  the  people. 

But  a  tranfaftion  ftill  more  atrocious  than  the  ♦  XraVic d 
mer  ferved  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  a  refolution  to  f>ory  of 
break  all  meafures  of  obedience,  and  at  laft  to  reftore  Virginia 
freedom.  Appius,  who  ftill  remained  at  Rome,  fit- 
ting one  day  on  his  tribunal  to  difpenfe  juftice,  faw  a 
maiden  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  aged  about  15,  pafT- 
ing  to  one  of  the  public  fchools,  attended  by  a  matron 
her  nurfe.  Conceiving  a  violent  paflion  for  her,  he 
refolved  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  hii  defire,  what- 
ever fliould  be  the  confequence,  and  found  means  to 
inform  himfelf  of  her  name  and  family.  Her  name  was 
Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Virginius  a  centurion,  then 
with  the  army  in  the  field ;  and  ftie  had  been  contraft- 
ed  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
had  agreed  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  piefent 
campaign.  Appius,  at  firft,  refolved  to  break  this 
match,  and  to  efpoufe  her  himfelf :  but  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  in- 
termarry with  the  plebeians  ;  and  he  could  not  infringe 
thefe,  as  he  was  the  enafler  of  them.  Nothing  there- 
fore remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment ;  which,  as  he 
was  long  ufed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  paffions,  he  re- 
folved to  obtain.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  cor- 
rupt the  fidelity  of  her  nurfe,  he  had  recourfe  to  ano- 
ther expedient,  ftill  more  guilty.  He  pitched  upon 
one  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  rninifter  of  his 
pleafures,  to  affert  the  beautiful  maid  was  his  flave, 
and  to  refer  the  caufe  to  his  tribunal  for  decifion. 
Claudius  behaved  exaftly  according  to  his  inftruftions  ; 
for  entering  into  the  fchool,  where  Virginia  was  play- 
ing among  her  female  companions,  he  feized  upon  her 
as  his  property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  by 
force,  but  was  prevented  by  the  people  drawn  toge- 
ther by  her  cries.  At  length,  after  the  firft  heat  of 
oppofition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin  to  the 
tribunal  of  Appius,  and  there  plaufibly  expofed  hia 
pretenfions.  He  afferted,  that  fhe  was  born  in  his 
houfe,  of  a  female  flave,  who  fold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  he  had  feve- 
ral  credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
fald  ;  but  that,  until  they  could  come  together,  it  was 
but  reafonable  the  flave  ftiould  be  delivered  into  his 
cuftody,  being  her  proper  mafter.  Appius  feemed  to 
be  ftruck  witli  the  juftice  of  his  claims.  He  obfervcd, 
that  if  the  reputed  father  himfelf  were  prefent,  he 
might  indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the 
maiden  for  fome  time ;  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him,  in  the  prefent  'cafe,  to  detain  her  from  her  ma- 
fter. He  therefore  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  as  his 
flave,  to  be  kept  by  him  till  Virginius  Oiould  be  able  to 
prove  his  paternity.  This  fcntence  was  received  with 
loud  clamours  and  reproaches  by  the  multitude  :  the 
women,  in  particular,  came  round  Virginia,  as  if  will- 
ing to  proteft  her  from  the  judge's  fury  ;  while  Icilius, 
her  lover,  boldly  oppofed  the  decree,  and  obliged  Clau- 
dius to  take  refuge  under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir. 
All  things  now  threatened  an  open  infarredllon  ;  v/hen 
Appius,  fearing  the  event,  thought  proper  to  fiifpend 
his  judgnient  till  the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  wraa 
then  about  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  with  the  army.  The 
day  following  was  fixed  for  the  trial ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  Appius  fent  letters  to  the  generals  to  confine 
Virginius,  a&  his  arrival  in  town  miglit  only  ferve  to 
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kindle  fedition  among  the  people.  Thefe  letters,  how-  years  before 
ever,  were  intercepted  by  the  centurion's  friends,  who 
fent  him  down  a  full  relation  of  the  defign  laid  againft 
the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daughter.  Vir- 
ginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tion, got  permillioH  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew  to 
■Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and  revenge.  Ac- 
-cordingly,  the  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribu- 
i  e\  to  the  aftonilhment  of  Appius,  leading  his  weep- 
ing daughter  by  the  hand,  both  habited  in  the  deepeft 
mourning.  Claudius,  the  accufer,  v;as  alfo  there,  and 
-began  by  making  his  demand.  Virginius  next  fpoke 
-in  turn  :  he  reprefented  that  his  wife  had  many  chil- 
dren ;  that  {he  had  been  feen  pregnant  by  numbei-s ; 
that,  if  he  had  intentions  of  adopting  a  fuppofititioiis 
child,  he  would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a 
girl  ;  that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had  her- 
ielf  fuckled  her  own  child  ;  and  that  it  was  furprifing 
Tuch  a  claim  fhonld  be  now  revived,  after  a  15  years 
difcontinuance.  While  the  father  fpoke  this  with  a 
ftern  air,  Virginia  flood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks 
of  perfuafive  innocence,  added  w'eight  to  all  his  remon- 
ftrances.  The  people  feemed  entirely  fatisfied  of  the 
hardfhip  of  his  cafe,  till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  faid 
might  have  dangerous  eflFefts  upon  the  multitude,  inter- 
rupted him,  under  a  pretence  of  being  fufficiently  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  finally  adjudged 
her  to  Claudius,  ordering  the  liAors  to  carry  her  off. 
The  liftors,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  foon  drove 
off  the  throng  that  prefTed  round  the  tribunal ;  and  now 
they  feized  upon  Virginia,  and  were  delivering  her  up 
into  the  hands  of  Claudius,  when  Virginius,  who  found 
that  all  was  over,  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  fentence. 
He  therefore  mildly  intreated  Appius  to  be  permitted 
to  take  a  laft  farewel  of  one  whom  he  had  long  con- 
fidered  as  his  child ;  and  fo  fatisfied,  he  would  return 
to  his  duty  with  frefh  alacrity.  With  this  the  decem- 
vir complied,  but  upon  condition  that'  their  endear- 
ments fhould  pafs  in  his  prefence.  Virginius,  with  the 
moft  poignant  anguifli,  took  his  almoft  expiring'  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms,  for  a  while  fupported  her  head  upon 
his  breaft,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
her  lovely  vifage  ;  and  happening  to  be  near  the  fhops 
that  furrounded  the  forum,  he  fnatched  up  a  knife  that 
lay  on  the  fhambles,  and  buried  the  weapon  in  her 
breaft  ;  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
his  daughter,  "  Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  of 
innocence,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods." 
Thus  faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  deftrufticn  to  whomfoever  fhould  oppofe 
him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the 
people  to  ftrike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  fpread  a  hke  flame  through  the 
army. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  of  all 
that  was  done,  ftill  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his 
feand.  He  aflced  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the 
gods,  for  having  committed  fo  rafh  an  aftion,  but  af- 
cribed  it  all  to  the  dreadful  ncceffity  of  the  times.  The 
army,  already  predifpofed,  immediately  with  fliouts 
echoed  their  approbation  ;  and  decamping,  left  their 
generals  behind,  to  take  their  ftation  once  more  upon 
mount  Aventine,  whither  they  had  retired  about  40 
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The  other  army,  which  had  been  to  op-  Rome, 
pofe  the  Sabines,  feemed  to  feel  a  like  refentment,  and  ~-v-— ^ 
came  over  in  large  parties  to  join  them.  it 4. 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell "^hedecetn- 
the  ditlurbances  in  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  tumult  y^^^^ 
incapable  of  controul,  and  perceiving  that  his  mortal 
enemies,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  the  moft  a£live 
in  oppofition,  at  firft  attempted  to,  find  fafety  by  flight; 
neverthelefs,  being  encouraged  by  Oppius,  who  waS 
one  of  his  colleagus,  he  ventured  to  aflemble  the  fe- 
nate,  and  urged  the  punlfhment  of  all  defertcrs.  The 
fenate,  however,  were  far  from  giving  him  the  relief 
he  fought  for  ;  they  forefaw  the  dangers  apd  miferies 
that  threatened  the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  oppofing  the  in- 
cenfed  army  ;  they  therefore  difpatched  meflengers  to 
them,  offering  to  reftore  their  former  mode  of  govern* 
ment.  To  this  propofal  all  the  people  joyfully  aflent- 
ed,  and  the  army  gladly  obeyed.  Appius  and  Oppius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in 
prifon.  The  other  eight  decemvirs  went  into  voluntary 
exile  ;  and  Claudius,  the  pretended  mafter  of  Virginia, 
was  driven  out  after  them.  j.^. 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  turbulent :  they  pro-  New  diftur=. 
pofed  two  laws  ;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermar- ^^nces. 
ry  with  patricians  ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to 
be  admitted  to  the  confulfhip  alfo.  The  fenators  re- 
ceived thefe  propofals  with  indignation,  and  feemed  re* 
folved  to  undergo  the  utmoft  extremities  rather  than 
fubmit  to  ena6l  them.  However,  finding  their  refift- 
ance  only  increafe  the  commotions  of  the  ftate,  they 
at  laft  confented  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  intermarri- 
ages, hoping  that  this  conceffion  would  fatisfy  the;, 
people.  But  they  were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very 
fhort  time  :  for,  returning  to  their  old  cuftom  of  refu- 
fing  to  enlift  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  con- 
fuls  were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference  with  the 
chief  of  the  fenate ;  where,  after  many  debates,  Clau- 
dius propofed  an  expedient  as  the  moft  probable  means 
of  fatisfying  the  people  in  the  prefent  conjundlure. 
This  was,  to  create  fix  or  eight  governors  in  the  rocjm 
of  confuls,  whereof  one  half  at  leaft  fhould  be  patricians;  ir8 
This  projeft  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  people  ;  yet^|^^"^''y 
fo  fickle  were  the  multitude,  that  though  many  of  the  eleded* 
plebeians  ftood,  the  choice  wholly  fell  upon  the  patri- 
cians who  offered  themfelves  as  candidates.  'Fhefe 
new  magiftrates  were  called  military  tribunes  ;  they  were 
at  firft  but  three,  afterwards  they  were  increafed  to 
four,  and  at  length  to  fix.  They  had  the  powej-  and 
enfigns  of  confuls  ;  yet  that  power  being  divided  among 
a  number,  each  fingly  was  of  lefs  authority.  The  firft 
that  were  chofen  only  continued  in  office  about  three 
months,  the  augurs  having  found  fomething  am.lfs  in  the 
ceremonies  of  their  eleftion. 

The  military  tribunes  being  depofed,  the  confuls 
once  more  came  into  office  ;  and,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  bufinefs  which  they  were  obliged  to  fu- 
ftain,  a  new  office  was  ere8:ed,  namely,  that  of  cenfors,'^^e  office 
to  be  chofen  every  fifth  year.  Their  bufinefs  was  to 
take  an  eftimate  of  the  number  and  eftates  of  the 
people,  and  to  diftribute  them  into  their  proper  clafles; 
to  infpeft  into  the -lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens ;  to  degrade  fenators  for  mifconduft  ;  to  difmount 
knights  ;  and  to  turn  down  plebeians  fiom  their  tribes 
into  an  inferior,  in  cafe  of  mifdemeanour.  The  two  firft 
y  y  cenfors 
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cenfors  wprc  Fapinus  an 4  Semproruus,  'bot'h  paJrHaijs.^ 
'  nfid  from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elefted  for 
near  i  oo  years. 

I'his  new  creation  Served  to  reftore  peace  for  {jjme 
time  among  the  orders  ;  and  the  triamph  gained  over 
the  Volfcians  by  Geganius  the  confiil,  added  to  t;he  uni- 
verfnl  fatisfaciion  that  reigned  ainuiig  the  people. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  fliort  continuance  : 
for,  fome  time  after,  a  famhie  preding  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  ufual  complaints  agauilt  the  rich  were  renew- 
ed ;  and  thefe,  as  betore,  proviug  jnefFe6l.nal,  produced 
new  feditions.  The.confuls  were  accufed  of  negle£l 
in  not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  corn  :  they., 
however,  difregarded  the  miirmnrs  of  the  populace, 
content  with  exerting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  fup- 
ply  the  prefiing  neceffities.  But  though  they  did  all 
that  could  be  expcfted  from  aftive  inagiftrates,  in  pro- 
viding and  diltributing  provifions  to  the  poor ;  yet 
Spurius  M^elius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  bought  up  all 
the  corn  of  Tufcany,  by  far  outfhone  them  in  liberality. 
This  demagogue,  inflamed  with  a  fccret  defire  of  be- 
<coming  powerful  by  the  contentions  in  the  ftate,  dillri- 
buted  corn  in  great  quantities  among  the  poorer  fort 
each  day,  till  his  houfe  became  the  afyhim  of  all  fuch 
as  wiftied  to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy 
dependence.  When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufficient 
number  of  partlzans,  he  procured  large  quantities  of 
arms  to  be  brought  into  his  houfe  by  night,  and  form- 
ed a  confpiracy,  by  which  he  was  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand, while  fome  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  had  found 
means  to  corrupt,  were  to  a£t  under  him,  in  feizing 
ypon  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Minucius  foon  dif- 
covered  the  plot  ;  and  informing  the  fenate  thereof, 
-thfy  immediately  formed  the  relohuion  of  creating  a 
diftator,  who  fnould  have  the  power  of  queUing  the 
confpiracy,  without  appealing  to  the  people.  Cincin- 
natus,  who  was  now  8o  years  old,  -was  chofen  once 
more  to  refcue  hia  country  from  impending  danger. 
He  began  by  fummoning  Maelius  to  appear  ;  who  rcfu- 
fed  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala,  the  mailer  of  his 
horfe,  to  force  him  ;  who,  meeting  him  in  the  forum, 
and  prefling  MeeHus  to  follow  him  to  the  dictator's  tri- 
bunal, upon  his  refufal  Ahala  killed  him  upon  the  fpot. 
Tlve  difetor  applauded  the  refolution  of  his  officer, 
and  commanded  the,  confpii  ator'a  goods  to  be.  fold,  and 
his  houfe  tobe  demohiJied,  diftributing  his  ftores  among 
tte  people. 

Ti*t  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  MseHus ;  and,  in  order  to  punilh  the  fe- 
nate, at  the  next  eleftion,  inftead  of  confuls,  inlifted 
upon  reftoring  their  raihtary  tribunes.  With  this  the 
fenate  were  obUged  to.  comply.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, the  government  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  confuls  were  chofen. 

The  Veientes  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome ; 
of  they  bad  ever  taken  the  opportunity  of  its  internal 
-  diftrefTes  to  ravage  its  territories,  and  had  even  threat- 
ened its  ambaffadors,  fent  to  complain  of  thefe  injuries, 
with  outrage.  In  war  they  had  been  extremely  for- 
raidable,  and  had  cut  off  almoft  all  the  Fabian  fanSly  ; 
who,  to  the  number  of  306  perfons,  had  voluntarily 
under-taken  to  defen<l  the  frontiers  agaiijtt  their  io- 
•ourfions.  It  feemed  aow  therefore  determined,  that 
the  city  of  Veii,  whatever  it  ftiould  coft,  was  to  fall ; 
and  the  Romans  accordingly  fat  regularly  down  before 


it,  prepared  for  ^  lo»g  and  painful  retillanofi,  * 
Hrength  of  die  place,  or  the  'unndUulnefs  of  the  beiae- 
gei's,  may  be.  inferred  from  the  continnance  of  the  ficge, 
which  lafted  for  10.  years;  during  which  time  the  army 
continued  encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
tents  made  of  the  &ins  of  beafts,  and  in  fummer  dri- 
ving on  the  operations  of  the  attack.  Varions  was  tlve 
fuccefs,  and  majUy  "w^ere  the  commanders  tint  dir^fte^ 
the  fiege  :  fcvnetimes  all  the  befi.egcrs  w0rks  were 
fti'oyed,  and  many  of  their  m^i  cut  off  by  fallies  froigi 
the  tovvn  ;  fometinjes  they  were  annoyed  by  an  arnty 
of  Veians,  who  attempted  to,  brin«  alJiftance  fronj 
without.  A.  fiege  fo  bloody^  feemed  to  threaten  de- 
population to  Rome  itfelf,  by  draining  its  forces  con- 
tinually away  ;  fo  that  a  law  w?s  obliged  to  be  mad* 
for  all  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  fol- 
diers  who  were  .(lain.  In  order  to  carry  it  on  wit!| 
greater  vigour,  Furius  Camillus  was  created  ditlator^ 
and  to  him  was  intruded  the  fole  power  of  managing 
the  long  protracted  war.  Camillus,  who,  without  in- 
trigue or  any  folicitation,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft 
eminence  in  the  ftate,  had  been  made  one  of  the  cen- 
foi  s  fome  time  before,  and  was  confidered  as  the  hea4 
of  that  office  ;  he  was  afterwards  made  a  military  tri- 
bune, and  had  in  thi^  poft  gained  feveral  advanta^ge(% 
over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great  courage  anJ  abi- 
lities in  the  above  offices  that  made  him  thought  moft 
worthy  to  ferve  his  country  on  this  preffing  occafion^ 
Upon  his  appointment,  numbers  of  the  people  flocked 
to  his  ftandard,  conndent  of  fuccefs  under  fo  expe- 
rienced a  commander.  Confcious,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  he  fecretly 
wrought  a  mine  into  it  with  vaft  labour,  which  opened 
hi  to  the  midll  of  the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  fuccefs, 
and  Hnding  the  city  incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the 
fenate,  defiring  that  all  vyho  chofe  to  fhare  in  the  plun- 
der of  Veil  ihould  immediately  repair  to  the  army. 
Then  giving  his  men  directions  how  to  enter  at  the 
breach,  the  city  was  inllantly  filled  with  his  legions,, 
to  the  amazement  and  coiiiternation  of  the  befieged, 
who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  refted  in  perfefl  fecu-  j 
rity.  Thus,  hkc  a  fecon.d  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veri  u  takf-i 
taken,  after  a  10  years  fiege,  and  with  its  fpoils  en-Gamilli 
riched  the  conquerors ;  while  Camiilus  himfelf,  tranf- 
ported  with  the  honour  of  having  fubdued  the  rival  of 
his  native  city,  triumphed  after  the  maimer  of  the 
kuigs  of  Rome,  having  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
milk-white  horfes  ;  a  diftindion  which  did  not  fail  to 
difguft  the  majority  of  the  fpedlatprs,  as  they  confidered 
thofe  as  facred,  and  more  proper  for  doing  honour  to 
their  gods  than  their  general?. 

His  ufual  good  fortune  attended  Camiilus  in  another  His  get 
expedition  agginlt  the  Falifci ;  he  routed  their  army, 
and  befieged  their  capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened  ^ 
a  long  and  vigorous  reiiftance.  Here  a  fchoQlma.fl;er, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  childien  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means  to  de- 
coy them  into  th«;  Roman  camp,  ofrere,d  to  put  them, 
into  the  hands  of  Camiilus,  as  the  fureft  means  of  in- 
ducing the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy  furrender.  The  ge- 
neral was  ftruck  with  the  treachery  of  a  wretch  whofe 
duty  it  W£is  to  proteft  innpcence,  and  not  to  betray 
it ;  and  immediately  ordered  him:  to  be  ftrjpped,  his- 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  that  ignominious  man- 
ner tQ  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own  fcholars, 
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tliaa  Ills  atriis  could  do :  the  magiftrates  of  the  town 
imiTiediatcly  fubmltted  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to  Ca- 
millug  tJie  conditions  of  liieir  furrender  ;  who  only 
fined  them  in  a  fum  of  money  to  fatisfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  pvoteilion  and  into  the  slliance 
of  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  the  venemion  vvhich  the  virtues  of 
Camillus  had  e&cited  abroad,  they  feemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  refpeft  of  the  turbulent  tri- 
bunes at  home,  as  they  raifed  fome  frefh  accufation 
againft  him  every  day.  To  their  other  charges  they 
added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  part  of  the  plun- 
der of  Veii,  particularly  two  brazen  gates,  for  his  own 
tife  ;  and  appointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear  be- 
fore the  people.  Camillus,  finding  the  multitude  ex- 
afperated  againft  liim  upon  many  accaants,  detefting 
their  ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  wait  the  ignoininy 
bf  a  trial  ;  but,  embraeing  his  wife  and  children,  pre- 
pared to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  paffed 
as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended  on  his  way,  and 
unlamented.  There  he  could  fupprefs  his  indignation 
.  no  longer  ;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  capitol,  and 
lifting  np  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  gods 
that  his  coimtry  might  one  day  be  fenlibk  of  their 
injuftice  and  ingratitude  ;  and  fo  faying,  he  paffed  for- 
ward to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  where  he  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1500  afes  by  the  tii* 
bunes  at  home. 

The  Romans  indeed  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their 
nfage  of  Camillus  ;  for  now  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  with  threatened  the  republic  i 
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ylnv?-  inundation  of  Gauls^  leaving  their  native  woods,  un- 
by  the  der  the  command  of  one  Brennus,  wafted  every  thing 
ili,  with  fire  and  fvvord.  It  is  faid  that  one  Cceditius,  a 
man  of  the  loweft  rank,  pretended  to  have  heard  a  mi- 
raculous voice,  which  pronounced  diftin<5ily  thefe  words: 
*'  Go  to  the  magiftrates,  and  tell  tliem  that  the  Gauls 
draw  near."  The  meannefs  of  the  man  made  his  warn- 
ing defpifed  ;  though,  when  the  event  ftiowed  the  truth 
of  his  prediAion,  Camillus  erefted  a  temple  to  the  un- 
known Deity,  and  the  Romans  invented  for  him  the 
name  of  j^ius  Locutius.  Meffenger  after  meffenger  ar- 
rived with  the  news  of  the  progrefs  and  devaftations  of 
the  Gauls ;  but  the  Romans  behaved  with  as  much  fe- 
curity  as  if  it  had  been  impofiible  for  them  to  have  felt 
the  effefts  of  their  depredations.  At  laft  envoys  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  imploring  the  affiftance  of  the  republic 
againft  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption 
'fion  of  Italy,  and  now  befieged  their  city.  The  occafion 
Ir  inva-  of  the  irruption  and  Irege  was  this:  Arunx,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  Chifuim  in  Hetruria,  had  been  guardian 
to  a  young  Incumo,  Or  lord  of  a  lutnnaony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  honfe  from  his  infancy.  The  lu- 
cmmo,  as  foon  as  he  was  of  an  ag«  to  feel  the  force  of 
paffion,  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian's  wife ;  and, 
upon  the  firft  difcovery  of  their  intrigfft,  conveyed  hei!' 
aWay.  Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  ;  but  the  lucumo,  by  his  interell 
arid  money,  gained  over  th^  magiftrates:  fo  that  the  in- 
jured guardian,  finding  no  prbte^^ors  in  Hetruria,  refol- 
ved to  make  his  application  to  the  Gauls.  The  people 
imong  all  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom  he  chofe  to  ad- 
tftrefs  himfelf,  were  thS  ^enones  ;  and,  in  ordtr  to  en- 
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great  plenty  of  Italy,  and  made  them  tafte  of  fome  Ita-  ■V*-*^ 
lian  wines.  Upon  this  the  Senones  refolved  to  follow 
liim  ;  and  a  numerous  army  was  immediately  formed, 
which  paffuig  the  A  Ips,  under  the  conduft  of  their  He- 
trurian  guide,  and  leaving  the  CeltJE  in  Italy  unmoletted, 
fell  upon  Umbria,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  aU  the 
coimtry  from  Ravenna  to  Picennm.  They  were  about 
fix  years  in  fettling  themfelves  in  their  new  acquifitions, 
while  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Veii. 
At  length  Arunx  brought  tlie  Senones  before  Clufium, 
in  order  to  beJiege  that  place,  his  wife  and  her  lover 
having  ftiut  themfelves  up  there.  j,^. 

The  fenate,  being.  unwiUing  to  engage  In  an  open  The  Ro- 
war  with  a  nation  which  had  never  offended  them,  fentmans  fend 
an  embaffy  of  three  young  patricians,  all  brothers,  ^""^  ^^j^^^' 
of  the  Fabian  family,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  nations.  Thefe  aiiibaffadors,  being  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and  conduced  Into  the 
council,  offered  the  mediation  of  Rome;  and  demanded 
of  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  What  injury  the 
Clufini  had  done  him  ;  or  what  pretenfions  any  people 
from  a  remote  country  could  have  upon  Hetruria  ? 
Brennus  anfwered  proudly,  that  his  right  lay  In  his 
fword,  and  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave  ;  but 
that,  without  having  reconrfe  to  this  primitive  law  of 
natnre,  he  had  a  juft  complaint  againft  the  Clufians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
Tefufed  to  yield  to  him  thofe  they  left  untilled  :  And 
what  other  motives  had  you  yourfelves,  Romans  (faid 
he),  to  conquer  fo  many  neighbouring  nations  ?  You 
have  deprived  the  Sabines,  the  Albans,  the  FIdenates, 
the  jEqui,  and  the  Volfci,  of  the  beft  part  of  their  ter- 
ritories. Not  that  we  accufe  you  of  injuftice  ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  the  prime  and 
ntoft  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  ilrong.  Forbear  therefore  to  intereft  yourfelves  for 
the  Clufini,  or  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people 
you  have  fubdued."  ^ 

The  Fabii  were  highly  provoked  at  fo  haughty  art  imprudent 
anfwer;  but,  diffembling  their  refcntment,  defired  leave  conduA  of 
to  g6  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  wltb^*^^  ambaf- 
the  magiftrates.    But  they  were  no  fooner  there,  than*^*^°'^' 
they  began  to  ftir  up  the  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  nay,  forgetting  their  chara6ier,  they  put  therh- 
fclves  at  the  head  of  the  befieged  in  a  fally,  in  which 
Q^Fabtus,  the  chief  of  the  ambaffadors,  flew  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 
Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  witnefs  the  pcr- 
fi'dioufnefs  of  the  Romans,  and  their  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  fiege  of  Clufium, 
and  rfiarched  leifiirely  to  Rome,  having  fent  an  herald  148 
before  him  to  demand  that  thofe  ambaffadors,  who  had'^'^^.*^^'^'* 
fo  manifeftly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  fhould  be  de- ^ ^^J^''^^^ 
livered  up  to  him.    The  Roman  fenate  was.  greatly  delivered 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law  of  natiofts  up  to  them 
and  their  affeaion  for  the  Fabii.    The  wifeft  of  the^"'^  "^^^ 
fenate  thought  the  demand  of  the  Gauls  to  be  but  juft 
and  reafonable  :  however,  as  it  coficefned  perfons  of 
great  confequence  and  credit,  the  confcript  fathers  re- 
ferred the  affair  to  the  people  affembled  by  curiae.  As 
the  Fabian  family  was  very  popular,  the  curias  were  fo 
far  from  cortdemning  the  three  brothers,  that,  at  the 
next  eleftion  of  military  tribunes,  they  were  chdfen  the 
Y  y  2  firft. 
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firft.  Brennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Fa- 
bii  as  an  high  affront  on  his  nation,  haftened  his  march 
to  Rome. 

As  his  army  was  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  pafTed  left 
their  habitations  at  his  approach  ;  but  he  ftopped  no- 
where, declaring  that  his  defign  was  only  to  be  reven- 
ged on  the  Romans.  The  fix  military  tribunes,  to  wit, 
Q^Fabius,  Csefo  Fabius,  Caius  Fabius,  Q^SulpItius, 
Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marched  out  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  facri- 
ficing  to  the  gods  or  confulting  the  aufpices  ;  effential 
ceremonies  among  a  people  that  drew  their  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  propitious  figns  which  the  augurs  de- 
clared to  them.  As  mofl:  of  the  military  tribunes  were 
young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  experience,  they 
advanced  boldly  againft  the  Gauls,  whofe  army  was 
7Q,OGO  ftrong.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  river 
Allia,  about  60  furlongs  from  Rome.  The  Romans, 
that  they  might  not  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tended  their  wings  fo  far  as  to  make  their  centre  very 
thin.  Their  beft  troops,  to  the  number  of  24,000 
men,  they  pofted  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining 
hills  ;  the  reft  they  placed  on  the  hills.  The  Gauls  firft 
attacked  the  latter,  who  being  foon  put  into  confufion, 
the  forces  in  the  plain  were  ttruck  with  fuch  terror 
that  they  fled  without  drawing  their  fwords.  In  this 
general  diforder,  moft  of  the  foldiers,  inftead  of  return- 
ing to  Rome  fled  to  Veii  :  fome  were  drowned  as  they 
endeavoured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Tiber ;  many  fell  in 
the  purfuit  by  the  fword  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  fome 
got  to  Rome,  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  confter- 
nation,  it  being  believed  there  that  all  the  reft  were  cutoff. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  marched  his  troops 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Thither  his  fcouts  brought  him 
word,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  and  that  not 
one  Roman  was  to  be  feen  on  the  ramparta.  This 
made  him  apprthenfive  of  fome  ambufcade,  it  being  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  Romans  would  abandon 
their  city  to  be  plundered  and  facked  without  making 
any  refifiance.  On  this  confideration  he  advanced  flow- 
ly,  which  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  throw 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms. 
They  reti  e  They  carried  into  it  all  the  provifions  they  could  get ; 
ipto  the  Ca-  ^^^^  ^-jj^^-  ^hey  might  laft  the  longer,  admitted  none  into 
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the  place  but  fuch  as  were  capable  of  defending  it. 

As  for  the  city,  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to  de- 
fend it ;  and  therefore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  The  Veftals,  before  they  left  Rome, 
took  care  to  hide  every  thing  appropriated  to  the  gods 
which  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  two  palladiums, 
and  the  facred  fire,  they  took  with  them.  When  they 
came  to  the  Janieulus,  one  Alblnius,  a  plebeian,  who 
was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a 
place  of  fafety,  feeing  the  facred  virgins  bending  under 
their  load,  and  their  feet  bloody,  made  his  family  alight, 
put  the  prieftefles  and  their  gods  into  the  carriage, 
and  conduced  them  to  Cajre,  a  city  of  Hetruria, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Veftals  remained  at  Caere,  and  there  continued  to  per- 
form the  ufual  rites  of  religion  ;  and  hence  thofe  rites 
were  called  ceremonies .  But  while  the  reft  of  the  citi- 
zens at  Rome  were  providing  for  their  fafety,  about  80 
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of  the  moft  illuftrious  and  venerable  old  men,  rather  Ron.= 
than  fly  from  their  native  city,  chofe  to  devote  them- 
felves to  death  by  a  vow,  which  Fabius  the  high  pon- 
tiff pronounced  in  their  names.  I'he  Romans  believed^ 
that,  by  thefe  voluntary  devotenients  to  the  infernal 
gods, -d.iforder  and  confufion  was  brought  among  the 
enemy.  Of  thefe  brave  old  men  fome  were  pontlfices, 
others  had  been  confuls,  and  others  generals  of  armies, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs.  To  complete 
their  facrifice  with  a  folemnlty  and  pomp  becoming  the 
magnanimity  and  conftancy  of  the  Romans,  they  dref- 
fed  themfelves  in  their  pontifical,  confular,  and  trium- 
phal robes  ;  and  repairing  to  the  forum,  feated  them- 
felves there  in  their  curule  chairs,  expeding  the  enemy 
and  death  with  the  greatefl  conftancy. 

At  length  Brennus,  having  fpent  three  days  In  ufe-  Rome 
lefs  precaution,  entered  the  city  the  fourth  day  after  ,^ 
the  battle.  He  found  the  gates  open,  the  walls  with-'*"'^'^'- 
out  defence,  and  the  houfes  without  inhabitants.  Rome 
appeai-ed  to  him  like  a  mere  defart  ;  and  this  folitude 
increafed  hl§  anxiety.  He  could  not  believe,  either 
that  all  the  Romans  were  lodged  in  the  Capitol,  or  that 
fo  numerous  a  people  fhould  abandon  the  place  of  their 
nativity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhere  fee^ 
any  armed  men  but  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  How- 
ever, having  firft  fecured  all  the  avenues  to  the  Capitol 
with  ftrong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  reft  of  his 
foldiers  leave  to  difperfe  themfelves  all  over  the  city  and 
plunder  it.  Brennus  himfelf  advanced  into  the  forum 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  order ; 
and  there  he  was  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  uncx-f 
pefted  fight  of  the  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
majefty  of  their  countenances,  the  filence  they  kept, 
their  modefty  and  conftancy  at  the  approach  of  his 
troops,  made  him  take  them  for  fo  many  deities :  for  , 
they  continued  as  motlonlefs  as  ftatues,  and  faw  the 
enemy  advance  without  fhowing  the  leaft  concern.  The 
Gauls  kept  a-  great  while  at  an  awful  dillance  fron\ 
them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
one  foldier  bolder  than  the  reft,  having  out  of  curiofity 
touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  venerable  old 
man,  not  being  ufed  to  fuch  familiarity,  gave  him  a 
blow  pn  the  head  with  his  Ivory  ftaff.  The  foldier  iii 
revenge  immediately  killed  him  ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
Gauls  following'  his  example,  flaughtered  all  thofe  ve- 
nerable old  men  without  mercy. 

After  this  the  enemy  fet  no  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury.  They  plundered  all  places,  dragging  fuch 
of  the  Romans  as  had  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes 
into  the  ftreets,  and  there  putting  them  to  the  fword 
without  diftlnftion  of  age  or  fex.  Brennus  then  in-  11,^ 
vefted  the  Capitol ;  but  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  Romans  for  their  refiftr 
ance,  hg  refolved  to  lay  the  city  in  afiies.  .  According- 
ly, by  his  command,  the  foldiers  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
demolifked  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  rafed  the 
walls  to  the  ground.  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Rome  entirely  deftroyed  ;  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in 
the  place  where  it  ftood  but  a  few  little  hills  covered 
with  ruins,  and  a  wide  wafte,.in  which  the  Gauls  who 
invefted  the  Capitol  were  encamped.  Brennus,  finding 
he  fhould  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  which  nature 
had  fo  well  fortified  otherwlfe  than  by  famine,  turned 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade.    But  in  the  mean  time,  his 
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Rome,  anny  being  dlftrelTed  for  want  of  provifions,  he  fcnt 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raife  contributions 
in  the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  thefe  parties  ap- 
peared before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  fpent  two  years  in  a  private  life.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  affront  he  had  received  at  Rome,  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  was  not  in  the  leaft  diminifhed.  The 
fenate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
fures  to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
more  afflidled  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banifhment,  defned  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  where,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Ardeates  to  arm  tlieir  youth  in  their  own  defence, 
and  refufe  the  Gauls  admittance  into  their  city. 

Hereupon  the  Gauls  encamped  before  the  city  ;  and 
as  they  defpifed  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Rome,  they  preferved  neither  or- 
der nor  difcipline  in  the  camp,  but  fpent  whole  days  in 
drinking.    Hereupon  Camillus,  having  eafily  perfuaded 
.limber^  f^jj^g  youth  of  the  city  to  follow  him,  marched  out  of 
b  Camil-  Aidea  in  a  very  dark  night,  iurprifedthe  Gauls  drown- 
ed  in  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  flaughter  of  them. 
I  Thofe  who  made  their  efcape  under  the  fhelter  of  the 

I  night  fell  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  peafants,  by 

f  whom  they  were  maffacred  without  mercy.     This  de- 

feat of  the  enemy  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans 
fcattered  about  the  country,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  to  Veil  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Al- 
lia.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  condemn 
himfelf  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it ;  and  looking  upon  that  great  man  as  their 
laft  refource,  they  refolved  to  choofe  him  for  their  lead- 
er. Accordingly,  they  fent  without  delay  ambalTadors 
to  him,  befeeching  him  to  take  into  his  protedtion  the 
fugitive  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  Allia. 
But  Camillus  would  not  accept  of  the  command  of  the 
troops  till  the  people  afiembled  by  curiae  had  legally 
conferred  It  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  autho- 
rity was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  wh©  were  fhut  up 
iu  the  citadel,  and  therefore  would  undertake  nothing 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  till  a  commiffion  was 
brought  him  from  thence. 

To  do  this  was  very  difficult,  the  place  being  invefted 
on  all  fides  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co- 
mlnius,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  bold,  and  very  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  undertook  It.  He  put  on  a  light  habit, 
and,  providing  himfelf  with  cork,  to  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  ftream.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  and  landed  at  a  ftcep  place 
where  the  Gauls  had  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  poft 
any  centinels.  There  he  mounted  with  great  difficulty 
to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel ;  and  having  made  himfelf 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the  place, 
Heischoftn-^"^  conduced,  to  the  magillrates.  The  fenate  being 
difSlator-  immediately  affembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  account 
of  Camillus's  victory ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans at  Veil  demanded  that  great  captain  for  their  ge- 
neral. There  was  not  much  time  fpent  in  debates:  the 
curise  being  callecf  together,  the  aft  of  condemnation 
which  had  been  palfed  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
he  named  diftator  with  one  voice.  Pontius  was  imme- 
diately difpatched  with  the  decree  ;  and  the  fame  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  to  the  capitol  accojiix 


panied  him  in  his  return.  Thus  was  Camllius,  from  the  Rotati  ^ 
ftate  of  baniihment,  raifed  at  once  to  be  fovereign  ma-  »  "  - 
giftrate  of  his  countr)\  His  promotion  to  the  com- 
mand was  no  fooner  known,  but  foldiers  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  camp  ;  infomuch  that  he  loan  fatv  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  partly  Romans 
and  partly  allies, ,  who  all  thought  themfelves  invincible 
under  fo  great  a  general. 

While  he  was  taking  proper  meafures  to  raife  the  -^^^  Gauls 
blockade  of  the  citadel,  fome  Gauls  rambling  round  the  endeavour 
place,  perceived  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pon-to  furprifc 
tius's  hands  and  feet.    They  obferved  likewife,  that  the  ^^P^" 
mofs  on  the  rocks  was  in  feveral  places  torn  up.    From  * 
thefe  marks  they  concluded,  that  fomebody  had  lately 
gone  up  to  and  returned  from  the  capitol.    The  Gauls 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they 
had  obferved  ;  and  that  experienced  commander  laid  a 
defign,  which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  of  furprifing  the 
place  by  the  fame  way  that  the  Roman  had  afcended. 
With  this  view  he  chofe  out  of  the  army  fuch  foldiers 
as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been'  accu- 
llomed  from  their  youth  to  chmb  precipices.  Thefe 
he  ordered,  after  he  had  well  examined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  afcend  in  the  night  the  fame  way  that  was 
marked  out  for  them  ;  climbing  two  abreaft,  that  one 
might  fupport  the  other  in  getting  up  the  fteep  parts 
of  the  precipice.    By  this  means  they  advanced  with 
much  difficulty  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  fuch  filence, 
that  they  were  not  difcovered  or  heard,  either  by  the 
centinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
'by  the  dogs,  that  are  ufually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  leaft  nolfe.    But  though  they  eluded  the  fagacity 
of  the  dogs,  they  could  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
geefe.    A  flock  of  thefe  birds  was  kept  in  a  court  of 
the  capitol  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Notwithftanding  the  want  of  provifions  in  the  garrifon, 
they  had  been  fpared  out  of  religion  ;  and  as  thefe 
creatures  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  firit  approach  of  the  Gauls;  fo  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  cackling  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  "Manllus,  a  gallant  foldier, 
who  fome  years  before  had  been  conful.    He  founded  . 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  firft  man  who  mounted  the  ram- 
part, where  he  found  two  Gauls  already  upon  the  wall.  • 
One  of  thefe  offered  to  difcharge  a  blow  at  him  with  j,^ 
his  battle-ax;  but  Manllus  cut  off  his  right  hand  at  one  But  are  dif-  ' 
blow,  and  gave  the  other  fuch  a  pufh  with  his  buckler,  covered  an^  . 
that  he  threw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  rock  ^^P"^f^<^» 
to  the  bottom.    He,  in  his  fall,  drew  maay  others  with 
him ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  crowding  to 
the  place,  prefTed  upon  the  Gauls,  and  tumbled  them 
one  over  anether.    As  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 
moil  of  them,  to  avoid  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  threw 
themfelves  down  the  precipice,  fo  that  very  few  o-ot 
fafe  back  to  their  camp. . 

As  it  was  the  cuttom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
not  to  fuffer  any  commendable  a£lion  to  go  unreward- 
ed, the  tribune  Sulpitius  affembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  beftow  the  military  rewards  on 
thofe  who,  the  night  before,,  had  deferved  them.  Among 
thefe  Manhus  was  firft  named;  and,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  important  fervice  he  had  juft  rendered  the  ftate, 
every  foldier  gave  hiia  part  of  the  coui  which  Jie  recsil 
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fparingly  from  tht  public  ftock,  afid  a  little  meafure 
^ •  of  wine  out  of  liis  fcanty  allowance.  An  inconfiderabfe 
^refent  indeed  in  itfelf,  but  very  acceptable  at  that  time 
to  the  perl'on  on  whom  it  was  beftowed.  The  tribune's 
next  cnre  was  to  punilli  the  negligent :  accordingly  the 
captain  of  the  guai^,  who  ought  to  have  had  aa  eye 
over  the  ceiitincls,  was  condemn-ed  to  die,  and,  purfuant 
to  his  fetitence,  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  capi- 
tol.  The  Romans  extended  their  punifhments  and  re- 
wards even  to  the  animals.  Geefe  were  ever  after  had 
in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  ex  pence  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a 
goofe  was  eredled  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  goofe  evei-y 
year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  foft  litter  fin'ely  adorn- 
ed ;  whilft  dogs  were  held  In  abhorrence  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  eveiy  year  impaled  OTie  of  them  on  a  branch 
■t)f  elder. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lafted  feven 
months;  fb  that  the  famine  began  to  be  very  fenfibly 
felt  both  by  the  befieged  and  bcfiegers.  Camillus, 
lince  his  nomination  to  the  diftatorfhip,  being  mafter 
of  the  country,  had  polled  ftrong  guards  on  all  the 
roads  ;  fo  that  the  Gauls  dared  not  ftir  out  for  fear 
of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  Brennus,  who  befieged 
the  Capitol,  was  befieged  himfelf,  and  fufFered  the  fame 
inconveniences  which  he  made  the  Romans  undergo. 
Befides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
in  the  raidft  of  the  ruins  of  the  demolifhed  city,  his  men 
lying  confnfedly  among  the  dead  carcafes  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  they  had  (lain,  and  not  buried.  So  great 
a  number  of  them  died  in  one  quart-cr  of  the  city,  that 
it  was  afterwards  called  Bufta  Gailica,  or  the  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  v/ere 
more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls.  I'hey  were 
reduced  to  the  lall  extremity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ig- 
insrant  both  of  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy's  army  was  brc-jght,  and  of  the  fteps  Camillus 
was  taking  to  relieve  them.  That  great  genei-al  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fufFered  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infeftcd  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endiu*ed  in  the  Capitol,  where  they 
were  fo  deftitute  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they 
could  no  longer  fubfilL  Matters  being  brought  to  this 
fad  pafs  on  both  fides,  the  centinels  of  the  Capitol,  and 
thofe  of  the  enemy's  army,  began  to  talk  to  one  ano- 
ther of  an  accommodation.  Their  difcourfes  eame  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  their  leaders,  who  were  not  averfe 
to  the  defign. 

The  fenate,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  Camil- 
lus, and  finding  themfelves  hard  pinched  by  hunger,  rc- 
folved  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation,  and  empowered  Sul- 
pitius,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  to  treat  with  the 
Gauls ;  vcho  made  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  lefs  defirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.    In  a  conference,  therefore,  be- 
tween Brennus  and  Sulpitius,  an  a'greement  was  made, 
aiid  fworn  to.    The  Romans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls 
The  Re-     x  ooo  pounds  weight  of  gold,  that  is,  45,000!.  Sterling; 
mans  agree        the  latter  were  to  raife  the  fiege  of  the  Capitol, 
*°  ^^ds'of  °  ^^^^  Roman  territories.    On  the  day  ap- 

goH  for  pointed,  Sulpitius  brought  the  fum  agreed  on,  and 
theii  ran-  Brennus  the  fcales  and  weights;,  for  there  were  no  gold 
<tfm.        Qt  filver  coins  aC  tfeat  time,  nietalsi  puffing  only  by 
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weight.  We  are  told,  that  tke  weights  of  tke  (54uh  lt.«infr. 
were  falfe,  and  their  fcales  untrue  ;  which  Sulpitius  -^-^V*- 
complaining  of,  Brennus,  inftead  of  redreffing  the  in- 
jultice,  threw  his  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcale  v^herS 
the  weights  were  ;  and  when  the  tribune  aiked  him  the 
meaning  of  fo  extraordinary  a  behaviour,  the  only  an- 
fwer  he  gave  was.  Fie  viflit!  "  Wo  to  the  conquered!" 
Sulpitius  was  fo  ftung  with  this  haughty  anfwer,  that 
he  was  for  carrying  the  gold  back  into  the  Capitol, 
and  fuftaining  the  fiege  to  the  laft  extremity;  biit 
others  thought  it  advifable  to  put  up  the  affront,  fined 
they  had  fubmitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to 
pay  any  thing  at  all. 

During  thefe  diTputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  advanced  with 
his  al-my  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  being  there 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  he  commanded  the  main 
body  to  follow  him  flowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he» 
with  the  choiceft  of  his  men,  haltened  to  the  place  of 
the  parley.  The  Romans,  overjoyed  at  his  unexpefted 
arrival,  opened  to  make  room  for  him  as  the  fupreme 
magiftrate  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Gauls,  and  complained 
©f  the  wrong  Brenijus  did  them  in  the  execution  of  it. 
They  had  fcarce  d»ane  fpeaking,  when  Camillus  Cried  139 
out,  *'  Carry  back  this  gold  into  the  Capitol;  and  you,  Camillus 
Gauls,  retire  with  your  fcales  and  weights.  R'ome*^"^^**^' 
muft  not  be  redeemed  with  gold,  but  with  fteel.  Bren-  "^^^  ^ 
nus  replied,  7'hat  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  was 
concluded  and  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  "  Be  it 
fo  {anfwered  Camillus)  ;  yet  it  is  of  no  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magiflrate,  without  the  privi- 
ty or  confent  of  the  diftator.  J,  who  am  invelled  with 
tlae  fupreme  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contrail  void."  At  thefe  words  Brennus  flew  into  a 
rage  ;  and  both  fides  drawing  their  fwords,  a  confufed 
fcuffle  eiTfued  among  the  ruins  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconfiderablc  lofs, 
thought  fit  to  retire  within  their  camp  ;  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  Camt^- 
lus's  whole  army,  and,  having  marched- eight  miles,  en- 
camped on  the  Gablnian  way,  Camillus  purfued  theni 
as  foon  as  it  was  day,  and,  coming  up  with  them,  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  The  Gauls,  according  to  L.U 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  refinance,  being  difheartened  at  the 
lofs  they  had  fuftained  the  day  before.  It  was  rtot, 
fays  that  author,  fo  much  a  battle  as  a  flaughter.  Ma-  rhe  Oauls 
ny  of  the  Gauls  were  (lain  in  the  action,  more  in  the  entirely  cit 
purfuit;  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they"'^* 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitant^ 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  fhort,  there  was  mt 
one  finglc  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  coutrtrymen  fh* 
news  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe.  The  camp  of  the  ba**;. 
barians  was  plundered  ;  and  Canvillus,  loaded  wltBi 
fpoils,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  ci*y,  the  foldierS  in 
their  fongs  ftyling  him,  Romulus ,  Father  of  his  eo-untryy 
and  Second  founder  of  Rome. 

As  the  houfes  of  Rome  were  all  demolifhtdj  and  th* 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  peopte  renewed^  with 
more  warmth  th^ri  ever,  an  old  projedt  which  had  occa- 
fioned  great  difputes.  They  had  formerly  pfopofed-  a 
law  for  dividing  the  fenate,  and  goviemment  betwceii 
the  cities  of  Veil  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi*  £);fpyjgg 
ved  ;  nay,  moft  of  the  tribunes  were  for  entirely  afean- about  re. 
doaiflg  theif  old  ruined*  city,  andh  mafeing  Vai  the  fole  "moving  i 
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feat  ©f  t'Ke  cmf  k€.  'The  people  wtre  iridmcd  to  favoiur 
the  froje^j  Veli  oSeriu^  them  a  place  fortified  by  art 
and  natiire,  ^t3od  houCes,  ready  built,  a  wholefome  air, 
and  a  friutlul  territory.  On  the  other  haad,  they  had 
DO  materials  for  tebuildiug  a  whole  city,  werf  quite 
exhauded  by  .misfortunes,  and  evea  their  ftrea  ^tli  was. 
greatly  diminifhed.  This  gave  th*m  a  reluclance  to  fo 
great  ao  undertaking,  and  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
utter  feditious  harangues  againft  Caniillus,  aa  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  reftorer  of  Rome:.  They 
even  infinuated  tiiat  the  name  of  Romulua,,  which  had 
been  giijen  him,,  threat-ened  the  republic  with  a  new 
king.  i3ut  the  folate  took  the  part  of  Camillus,  and, 
being  defirous  to  fee  Rome  rebuilt,  coutinued  him, 
contrary  to  cuftom.,  a  full  year  iu  the  office  of  dictator; 
■during  which  time  he  made  it  liis  whole  bufinefs  to  fup- 
prefs,  the  llrong  inclination  of  the  people  to  remove 
to  Veil.  Having  affeinbled  the  curias,  he  expoftulated 
j^ith  them  upon  the  .matter ;  and,  by  arscuments  drawn 
fi:om  prudence,  religion,  and  glory,  prevailed  upon  them 
*o  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  leaving  Rome.  As  it  was 
Jieceffai-y  to,  have  the  refolution  of  the  people  confirmed 
hy  the  fenate,  the  dictator  reported  it  to  the  coufcript 
ij^aJthers,  leaving  ever}'-  one  at  full  liberty  to  vote  as  he 
jp^afed.  While  L.  Lucretius,  who  was  to  give  his 
.opinion  the  hrft,  was  beginning  to  fpeak,  it  happened 
sthat  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  had  been  upon 
■guard,  aod  was  then  marching  by  tlie  fenate-houfe, 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Plant  your  colours,  eufign  ;  this  is 
the  beft  place  to,  ilav  in."  Thefe  words  were  coniider- 
^■d  as,  diifated  by  the  gods  themfclves  ;  and  Lucretius, 
taking  occalion,  from  them*  to  urge  the  neceffity  of 
flaying  at  Rome,  "  An  happy  omen,  (cried  he)  ;  I 
ndprc  the  gods  who  gave  it."  The  whole  fenate  ap- 
plauded his  words ;  and  a  decree  was  palfed  without 
yppofition  for  rebuilding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  defeated 
i)y  Caraiilus  in  this  point,  they  refolvcd  to  cxt-Tcife  their 
aiiihority  againit  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de- 
Herved  puniihm.ent.    Tlvis  was  Q_^Fabius,  who  had  vio- 
lated the  k,w  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occailoned  the  burning  of  Rome,  His 
crime  being  notorious^  he  was  furamoned  by  C.  Mar- 
tius  Rutilus  before  the  alTembly  of  the  people,  to  an- 
Ayer  for  his  condudt  in  his  embafly.    The  criminal  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  fevereft  punifhment:  but  his  relations 
gavi?  out  that  he  died,  fuddenly  ;  which  generally  hap- 
pened when  the  accufed  perfon  had  courage  enough  to 
prevent  his  condemnation,  and  the  lham<;  of  a  public 
punifhment.    On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  gave 
aa  Iwjufc  fltuat(^d  on  the  Capitol  to  M.  Manlius,  as  a 
i?ionument  of  his  valour,  anJ  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
feUow-citizens.     Camillus  clofed  thii  year  by  laying 
down  his  diclatorlhip  :  whereupon  an  interregnum  en- 
fucd,  during  which  he  governed  the  ftate  alternately 
vyithP.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;.  and  it  f«ll  to  his  lot  to  prefide 
si  the  aleftion  of  new  magillrates,  when  ~L.  Valerius 
Foplicola,  L.  Virginius  Tricoftus,  P.  Cornelius  CofiTus, 
A.  Manhus  Capitolinus,  L.  -(Emilius  Mamercinus,  and 
L,  Pofthumius  Albinus,  were  chofen.    The  firft  care 
of  thefe  new  magiiirates  was  to  coUeft  all  the  ancient 
juonuraent*  of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  of  Rome- 
wthich  could  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  demolifli- 
f  d  city.    The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  fome  of 
the  laws  of  the  kings,  had  been  wj-itten  on  brafs,  and 
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5xed  up  iu  the  forian  ;  and  the  treaties  made  witli  ^^-sf**. 

■veral  nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillarb  erefted  ia 
the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  thefe  precious  monuments  .;  and  what  could 
■not  b.e  found  was  fupplied  by  memory.  The  ponti- 
fic'rs,  on  their  part,  took  care  to  re-eftablilh  the  reU- 
gious  ceremouies,  and  made  alfo  a  lift  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.  i  143 

And  now  the  governors  of  the  republic  applied  them- The  city 
felves  wholly  to  rebuild  the  city;  Plutarch  tells  us, '■^^^i^'^' 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Mars,  they  found  Romulus's  augural  ftaff 
uatt)uchcd  by  the  flames  ;  and  that  tliis  w.as  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  wheuce  the  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  expence 
of  building  private  houfes  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  pubhc  trea.rure.  The  ledileshadthe  direflion  of  the 
works ;  but  they  had  fo  little  taile  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  .kfs  regular  than  in 
the  time  of  Romulus.  And  though  in  Augaftus's  time, 
when  Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  known  world, 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  private  houfes,  were  built  in 
a.  more  magnificent  manner  than  before  ;  yet  even  then 
thefe  new  decorations  did  not  reftify  the  faults  of  the 
plan  upon  v/iiich  the  city  had  been  built  after  its  firil 
demolition. 

Rome  was  fcar^e  reftored,  when  her  citizens  were  \  general' 
alai-med  by  the  news  that  all  her  ndghbours  were  com-eonibiui- 
blning  to  her  deftruftion.    The  JKqni,  the  Volfci,  the''""  agaiaSJ 
Heirurians,  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  ^nd^^'^" 
the  Hernici,  entered  into  an  alliance  againit  her,  in 
hopes  of  opprefling  her  bafore,  file  had  recovered  her 
ftrength.    The  republic,  imder  this  terror,  nominated 
Camillus  di(!:tatar  a  third  time.   This,  great  commander, 
hiiving  appouited  Scrvilius  to  be  his  general  of  horfe, 
fummoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting- 
even  the  old  men.    He  divided  the  new  levies  into 
three  bodies.    The  firft,  under  the  command  of  A- 
Manllus,  he  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  the  fecond  he  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Veii  ;  and  marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  third, 
to  relieve  the  tribunes,  who  were  clofely  belieged  in 
their  camp  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Volfci  and  La- 
tins.   Finding  the  enemy  encamped  near  Lannvinm, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Marcius,  he  pofted  himfelf 
behind  it,  and,  by  lighting,  fires,  gave  the  di-ftrelTed 
Romans  notice  of  his  arrivaL    The  Volfci  and  Latins,, 
when  they  underftood  that  Camillus  was  at  the  head  of 
an  arrav  newly  arrived,  were  fo  tenified,  that  they 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  camp,  which  they  fortified 
with  great  trees  cut  down  In  halbe.    The  diftator,  '^^"Q^^-jj^ 
ferving  that  this  barrier  was  of  green  wood,  and  that  j^fg^j^^^ 
every  morning  there  arofe  a  great  wind,  v.-hich  blew  Volfci  airfi 
full  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  formed  the  defign  of  ta-Latioa. 
king  it  by  fire.    With  this  view-  he  ordered  one  part 
of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with  .fire-brands  to 
the  windward  fide  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  to  make 
a  briflc  attack  on  the  oppofite  fide.    By  this  means  the 
enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their  camp  taken. 
Camillus  then  commanded  his  men  to.  extinguifh  the 
flames,  in  order  to  fave  the  booty,  w-ith  which  he  re- 
warded his  army.    He  then  left  his  fon  In  the  camp 
to  guard  the  prifoners ;  and,  entering  the  country  of 
the  Mqdif  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  capital  city 
Bola.    From,  thence  he  marched  againfl:  the  Volfci  i 
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wKonr  he  entirely  reduced,  after  they  had  waged  war 
with  the  Romans  for  the  fpace  of  107  years.  Having 
fubdiied  this  untrnAable  people,  he  penetrated  into 
Pletruria,  in  order  to  reheve  Sutrium,  a  town  in  that 
country  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  befieged  by  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Hetrurians.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
the  expedition  Camillas  could  ufe,  he  did  not  reach  the 
place  before  it  had  capitulated.  The  Sutrini,  being 
greatly  diftrelTed  for  want  of  provifions,  and  exhaufled 
with  labour,  had  furrendered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who 
had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the 
cloaths  on  their  backs.  In  this  deftitute  condition 
they  had  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  in 
fearch  of  new  habitations,  when  they  met  Camillua 
leading  an  army  to  their  reHef. 

The  unfortunate  multitude  no  fooner  faw  the  Ro- 
but  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  diftator's  feet, 
moved  at  this  melancholy  fight,  defired  them  to 
take  a  httle  reft,  and  refreih  themfelves,  adding,  that 
he  would  foou  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
■forrows  from  them  to  their  enemies.  He  imagined, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wholly  taken  up  in  plun- 
dering the  city,  without  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
obferving  any  difcipline.  And  herein  he  was  not  mif- 
taken.  The  Hetrurians  did  not  dream  that  the  dic- 
tator could  come  fo  fpeedily  from  fuch  a  diftance  to 
furprife  them  ;  and  therefore  were  wholly  employed  in 
plundering  the  houfes  and  carrying  off  the  booty,  or 
featting  on  the  provifions  they  had  found  in  them. 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  an  incredible 
number  made  prifoners ;  and  the  city  was  reftored  to  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the 
performance  of  the  didator's  promife.  And  now,  after 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  which  were  finiihed  in  fo  fhort 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a 
third  time. 

,  Camillus  having  refigned  his  diftatorfhip,  the  repub- 
lic choa'e  fix  new  mihtary  tribunes,  C^QuinAius, 
Servius,  L.  Juhus,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser. 
Sulpitius.  During  their  adminiftration  the  country  of 
the  ^qui  was  laid  wafte,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  revolt  anew  ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuofa 
and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucumony  of  the  Tarquinienfes, 
-were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demolifh- 
-^d.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  repair  the 
Capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  that  part  of  the  hill 
•where  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  fcale  the  citadel. 
Thefe  works  were  efteemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in- 
forms us,  even  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  after  the  city 
was  embellilhed  with  moft  magnificent  decorations. 

And  now  Rome  being  reinftated  in  her  former 
*floyrifhing  condition,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  for  fome  time  quiet,  began  to  renew  their  fe- 
ditious  harangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the 
divifion  of  the  conquered,  lands.  The  patricians  had 
.appropriated  to  themfelves  the  Pomptin  territory  lately 
•  taken  from  the  Volfci,  and  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  raife  new  difturbances.  But  the  citi- 
zens being  fo  drained  of  their  money  that  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  ftock  them  with 
■cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  impref- 
fion  upon  their  minds ;  fo  that  the  projeft  vanilhed. 
As  for  the.  military  tribunes,  they  owned  that  their 
ckftion  had  been  defeftive  ;  and,  left  the  irregularities 
«f  the  former  comitia  fhould  be  continued  in  the  fuc- 
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ceeding  ones,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  their  office. 
So  that,  after  a  (hort  interregnum,  during  which  M. 
Manhus,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  and  1^.  Valerius  Potitus,  go- 
verned the  repubhc,  fix  new  military  tribunes  L.  Papi- 
rius,  C.  Sergius,  L.  ^milius,  JL.  Menenius,  L.  Vale, 
rius,  and  C.  Cornelius,  were  chofcn  for  the  enfuing 
year,  which  was  fpent  in  works  of  peace.  A  temple, 
which  had  been  vowed  to  Mars  during  the  war  with 
the  Gauls,  was  built,  and  confecrated  by  T.  Quinaiiis, 
who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  religion.  As  there  had 
hitherto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  had  a  right  of  fuffrag«  in  the  comitia,  four  new 
ones  were  added,  under  the.  name  of  the  Stellatlna,  Tra- 
moritina,  Sabatina,  and  Arnienfts;  fo  that  the  tribes  were 
now  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  fame  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. 

I'he  expeftation  of  an  approaching  war  Induced  the 
centuries  to  choofe  Camillus  one  of  the  mihtary  tribunes  [e^^/J  on 
for  the  next  year.  His  colleagues  were  Ser.  Corn-ehus,  •Camillus 
Q^Servihus,  L.  Quinaius,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Va- 
lerms.  As  all  thefe  were  men  of  moderation,  they- 
agreed  to  inveft  Camillus  with  the  fole  management  of 
affairs  in  time  of  war  ;  and  accordingly  in  full  fenate 
transferred  all  their  power  into  his  hands  ;  fo  that  he  \ 
became  in  effeft  diftator.  It  had  been  already  deter- 
mined in  the  fenate  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic 
againft  the  Hetrurians ;  but,  upon  advice  that  the  An- 
tiates  had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
the  Romans  who  had  taken  poffeflion  of  it  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  humble  them  before  the  re- 
public  engaged  in  any  other  enterprife.  The  Antiates 
had  joined  the  Latins  and  Hernici  near  Satricum  ;  fo 
that  the  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  prodigious 
numbers,  fhewed  themfelves  very  backward  to  engage : 
which  Camillus  perceiving,  he  inftantly  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  riding  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
encouraged  them  by  a  proper  fpeeCh  ;  after  which  he 
difmounted,  took  the  next  ftandard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  Soldiers,  ad- 
vance. The  foldiery  Were  afhamed  not  tp  follow  a  ge- 
neral who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  firft  attack  ;  and  there- 
fore, having  made  a  great  fiiout,  they  fell  upon  the  j.g 
eneihy  with  incredible  fury.  Camillus,  in  order  to  in- Who  give< 
creafe  their  eagernefs  ftill  more,  commanded  a  ftandard  the  Anti- 
to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  battalions ; 
which  made  the  foldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  the  firft  feat" 
ranks,  exert  all  the  refolution  they  could  to  recover  it. 
The  Antiates,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  make  head 
againft  the  Romans,  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  de- 
feated. The  Latins  and  Plernici  feparated  from  the 
Volfci,  and  returned  home.  The  Volfci,  feeing  them- 
felves  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Satricum;  which 'Camillus  im- 
mediately invefted,  and  took  by  affault.  The  Volfoi 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion. 
He  then  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Valerius  ; 
and  returned  to  Rome  to  folicit  the  confent  of  the  fe- 
nate, and  to  make  the  rieceffary  preparations  for  under- 
taking the  fiege  of  Antium. 

But,  while  he  was  propofing  this  affair  t»  the  fe-Hisothei 
nate,  deputies  arrived  from  Nepet  and  Sutrium,  two  cI- fucceffe^ 
ties  in  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He- 
truria,   demanding  fucconrs  againft  the  Hetrurians, 
who  threatened  to  befiege  thefe  two  cities,  which  were 
the  keys  of  Hetruria.  Hereupon  the  expedition  againft 
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Rom?.  Antmm  was  laid  afide,  and  CamlUiis  commanded  to 
""■^-^r"'^  haften  to  the  relief  of  the  allied  cities,  with  the  troops 
which  Serviliii3  had  kept  in  readinefs  at  Rome  in  cafe 
of  an  emergency.  Camillus  immediately  fet  out  for  the 
new  war  ;  and>  upon  his  arrival  before  Sutrium,  found 
that  important  place  not  only  befie^ed,  but  almoft  ta- 
ken, the  Hetrurians  having  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
fome  of  the  gates,  and  gained  pofTeffion  of  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inhabitants  no 
fooner  heard  that  Camillus  was  come  to  their  rcHef,  but 
they  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barricadoes  made 
in  the  ftreets,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  them- 
felves mafters  of  the  whole  city.  Camillus  in  the  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  defigned  to 
fcale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
the  Hetruiians  in  the  rear,  force  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  fhut  up  the  enemy  between  the  befieged  and  his 
troops.    The  Romans  no  fooner  appeared  but  the  He 
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being  the  polTenbrs  of  thofe  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con- 
cealed, with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
ufe,  all  the  gold  which  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  and  which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  difcharge 
the  debts  of  all  the  poor  plebeians  ;  and  he  moreover 
promifed  to  fliow  in  due  time  where  this  treafure  was 
concealed.  For  this  aflfertion  he  was  brought  before 
the  didlator ;  who  commanded  him  to  difcovcr  where 
the  pretended  treafure  was,  or  to  confefs  openly  before 
the  whole  affembly  that  he  had  flandered  the  fenate. — 
Manlias  replied,  that  the  didator  himfelf,  and  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  in  the  fenate,  could  only  give  the  proper 
intelligence  of  this  treafure,  as  they  had  been  the  raoft 
aftive  in  fecuring  it.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  ;  but  the  people  made  fuch  difturbance,  that  the 
fenate  were  foon  after  fain  to  releafe  him.  By  this  he 
was  emboldened  to  continue  his  former  pradlices  ;  till  at 
laft  the  fenate  gave  an  order  to  the  military  tribunes  to 
trurians  betook  themfelves  to  a  diforderly  flight  through  'take  care  that  the  commonwealth  fuffered  no  detriment 
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a  gate  which  was  not  invefted,   Camillus's  troops  made 
a  dreadful  flaughter  of  them  within  the  city,  while  Va- 
'    lerius  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword  without 
the  walls.    From  reconquering  Sutrium,  Camillus  haf- 
tcned  to  the  relief  of  Nepet.    But  that  city  being  bet- 
ter affefted  to  the  Hetrurians  than  to  the  Romans,  had 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  former.    Wherefore  Ca- 
millus, having  invefted  it  with  his  whole  army,  took  it 
by  aflault,  put  all  the  Hetrurian  foldiers  without  dif- 
tlnftioii  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  liftors.    Thus  end- 
ed Camillus's  military  tribunefhip,  in  which  he  acquired 
no  lefs  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  moft  glori- 
ous  of  his  diclatorftiips. 
Ambition       In  the  following  magiftracy  of  fix  military  tribunes, 
FM.  Man- a  dangerous  fedition  ,is  faid  to  have  taken  place  through 
the  ambition  of  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  faved  the 
capitol  from  the  Gauls  in  the  manner  already  related. 
Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  defpife  all  the 
other  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  Camillus,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  magnifying  his  own  exploits 
beyond  thofe  of  the  diftator.    But  not  finding  fuch  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  nobility  as  he  defired,  he 
concerted  meafures  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
ftrove  to  gain  the  affedlions  of  the  multitude.   Not  con- 
tent with  renewing  the  propofal  for  the  diftribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  alfo  made  himfelf  an  advocate  for 
infolvent  debtors,  of  whom  there  was  now  a  great  num- 
ber, as  moft  of  the  lower  clafs  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houfes.  The 
fenate,  alarmed  at  this  oppofition,  created  A.  Cornelius 
Coffus  didlator,  for  which  the  war  with  the  Volfci  af- 
forded them  a  fair  pretence.    Manlius,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  againft  the  patricians. 
Befides  the  moft  unbounded  perfonal  generofity,  he  held 
aflemblies  at  his  own  ho  ufe  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
confidently  gave  out  thnt  the  fenators,  not  content  with 
-    Vol.  XVI.  Parti. 
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from  the  pernicious  projeds  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
even  gave  them  authority  to  aflalfinate  him,  if  they 
found  it  neceflaiy  fo  to  do.  At  laft,  however,  he  was 
publicly  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  king  ;  however,  the 
people,  it  is  faid,  were  fo  ftruck  with  gratitude,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  delivered  the  capilol  from  the  Gauls, 
that  they  could  not  refolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
military  tribunes,  who,  it  feems,  were  bent  on  his  de- 
ftrudion,  having  appointed  the  aflembly  to  be  held 
wathout  the  city,  there  obtained  their  wifh. 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  capitol  itfelf :  it  was  condemned 
thenceforth  decreed  that  no  patrician  fhould  dwell  in  ^"'^  execu- 
the  capitol  or  citadel ;  and  the  Manlian  family  refolved 
that  no  member  of  it  (hould  ever  afterwards  bear  the 
prasnomen  of  Marcus.  No  fooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
however,  than  the  people  lamented  his  fate  ;  and  be- 
caufe  a  plague  broke  out  foon  after,  they  imputed  It 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  deftrudiou 
of  the  hero  who  had  faved  the  ftate  (a). 

The  Romans,  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sa- 
bines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici,  the 
jEqui,  and  the  Volfcians,  began  to  look  for  greater 
conquefts.  They  accordingly  turned  their  arms  againft 
the  Samnites,  a  people  about  ico  miles  eaft  from  the 
city,  defcended  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a 
large  trad  of  fouthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Vale- 
rius Corvus  and  Cornelius  were  the  two  confuls,  to 
whofe  care  it  firft  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  conten- 
tion between  the  rival  ftates. 

Valerius  was  one  of  the  greatefl  commanders  of  his  Wa^vvith 
time  ;  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  ftrange  cir-  the  Sam- 
cwmftance  of  being  aflifted  by  a  crow  in  a  fingle  com-  nites. 
bat,  in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan- 
tic ftature.    To  his  colleague's  care  it  was  configned  to 
lead  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy's  capital  ;  while 
Corvus  was  fent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the 
Z  z  Cam- 


(a)  The  above  accounts  are  exadly  conformable  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  beft  Latin  hiftorians ;  neverthc- 
lefs  they  are  far  from  being  reckoned  univerfally  authentic.  Mr  Hooke,  in  his  annotations  on  the  death  of  M. 
Manlius,  has  given  very  ftrong  reafons  againft  believing  either  that  Camillus  refcued  the  gold  from  the  Gauls, 
or  that  ManHus  was  condemned.    See  Hooke' s  Roman  Hifioryy  Vol.  II.  p.  326,  et  feq. 
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Rome.    Campanians.    The  Samnites  were  the  braveft  men  the 
"""V— '  Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  fides 
with  the  moft  determined  refokition.    But  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed  ;  the  Samnites  at  length  fled,  aver- 
ring, that  they  were  not  able  to  withftand  the  fierce 
looks  and  the  hre-darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The 
other  confui,  however,  was  not  at  firft  fo  fortunate  ; 
for  having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius,  a  tribune 
of  the  army,  pofleffed  himfelf  of  an  hill  which  com- 
manded the  enemy :  fo  that  the  Samnites,  being  at- 
tacked  on  either  fide,  were  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
ter,  no  lefs  than  30,000  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  after  this  viftory,  the  foldiers  who  were 
ftationed  at  Capua  mutinying,  forced  Quintius,  an  old 
and  eminent  foldier,  who  was  then  refiding  in  the  coun- 
try, to  be  their  leader ;  and,  conduced  by  their  rage 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city.  So  terrible  an  enemy,  almoft  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  fenate  ;  who  immediately  created 
Valerius  Corvus  diftator,  and  fent  him  forth  with  ano- 
ther army  to  oppofi;  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  againft  each  other,  while  fathers  and  fons  be- 
held themfelves  prepared  to  engage  in  oppofite  caufes  ; 
but  Corvus,  knowing  his  influence  among  the  foldiery, 
inflead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hoftile  manner,  went  with  the  moft  cordial  friendfhip 
to  embrace  and  expoftulate  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  condufl  had  the  defired  effefk.  Quintius,  as  their 
fpeaker,  only  defired  to  have  their  defedion  from  their 
duty  forgiven  ;  and  as  for  himfelf,  as  he  was  innocent 
of  their  confpii  acy,  he  had  no  reafon  to  folicit  pardon 
for  his  offences. 

A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  followed 
foon  after ;  but  as  their  habits,  arms,  and  language, 
■were  the  fame,  the  moft  exaft  difcipline  was  necefiary 
to  prevent   confufion  in   the   engagement.  Orders, 
therefore,  were  iffued  by  Manlius  the  confui,  that  no 
foldier  fhould  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca- 
tion; and  that  he  fhould  be  certainly  put  to  death  who 
Ihould  offer  do  do  otherwife.    With  thefe  injuuAions, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  be- 
gin ;  when  Metius,  the  genei-al  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
pufiied  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  fingle  combat.   For  feme 
time  there  was  a  general  paufe,  no  foldier  offering  to 
difobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  ManHus,  the  conful's  own 
fon,  burning  with  (hame  to  fee  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  fallied  out  againft  his  ad- 
verfary.  The  foldiers  on  both  fides  for  a  while  fufpend- 
ed  the  general  engagement  to  be  fpeftators  of  this 
fierce  encounter.    Manlius  killed  his  adversary  ;  and 
then  defpoiling  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
.  to  his  father's  tent,  where  he  was  preparing  and  giving 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.     Howfoever  he 
might  have  been  applauded  by  his  fellow-foldiers,^  being 
as  yet  doubtful  of  the  reception  he  fliould  find  from  his 
father,  he  came,  with  hefitation,  to  lay  the  enemy's 
fpoils  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modeft  air  infinuated,  that 
what  he  did  was  entirely  from  a  fpirit  of  hereditary  vir- 
tue.   But  he  was  foon  dreadfully  made  fenfible  of  his 
error,  when  his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  forth  before  the  army,  and  there  to 
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have  his  head  ftruck  oflF  on  account  of  his  difobeying 
orders.  The  whole  army  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  ^— — v-~ 
this  unnatural  mandate  :  fear  for  a  while  kept  them  in 
fufpenfe  ;  but  when  they  faw  their  young  champion's 
head  ftruck  off,  and  his  blood  ftreaming  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  forth 
without  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  wath  the  fpoils  of 
the  vanquifhed  enemy,  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of 
military  diftrefs.  ^  153 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  A  bloody 
fury;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  often  fought  "J^^^^ battje^wuh 
the  fame  leaders,  they  combated  with  all  the  animo-'"^  ^ 
fity  of  a  civil  war.    The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on 
their  bodily  ftrength  ;  the  Romans,  on  their  invincible 
courage  and  conduft.    Forces  fo  nearly  matched  feem- 
ed  only  to  require  the  proteftion  of  their  deities  to  turn 
the  fcale  of  viftory  ;  and,  in  fad,  the  augurs  had  fore- 
told, that  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  fhould  be 
diftrefled,  the  commander  of  that  part  fhould  devote 
liimfelf  for  his  country,  and  die  as  a  facrifice  to  the 
immortal  gods.    Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Decius  led  on  the  left.  Both  fides  fought  for  fome 
time  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  courage  was  equal ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
began  to  give  ground.    It  was  then  that  Decius,  who 
commanded  there,  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  for  his 
country,  and  to  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to 
fave  his  army.    Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to 
Manlius  with  a  loud  voice,  and  demanded  his  inttruc- 
tions,  as  he  was  the  chief  pontiff,  how  to  devote  hini- 
felf,  and  the  form  of  the  words  he  fhould  ufe.    By  his 
direftions,  therefore,  being  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his 
head  covered,  and  his  arms  ftretched  forward,  ftanding 
upon  a  javehn,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  celeftial  and 
infernal  gods  for  the  fafety  of  Rome.    Then  arming 
himfelf,  and  mounting  on  horfeback,  he  drove  f  yriouf- 
ly  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  carrying  terror  and  ^ 
confternation  wherever  he  came,  till  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  army  confi- 
dered  his  devoting  himfelf  in  this  manner  as  an  affurance 
of  fuccefs  ;  nor  was  the  fuperftition  of  the  Latins  lefs 
powerfully  influenced  by  his  refolution  ;  a  total  rout 
began  to  enfue  :  the  Romans  preffed  them  on  every 
fide  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  carnage,  that  fcarce  a  fourth  , 
part  of  the  enemy  furvived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  laft  who  are 
battle  of  any  confequence  that  the  Latins  had  with  thetotall)  d{ 
Romans  :  they  were  forced  to  beg  a  peace  upon  hard  [j^'^^l^^^^ 
conditions  ;  and  two  years  after,  their  ftrongeft  city, 
Psedum,  being  taken,  they  were  brought  under  an  entire 
fubmiffion  to  the  Roman  power. 

A  fignal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuftained  about 
this  time  in;  their  conteft  with  the  Samnites,  made  a 
paufe  in  their  ufual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale 
for  a  while  in  the  enemy's  favour.  The  fenate  having 
denied  the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  was 
refolved  to  gain  by  ftratagem  what  he  had  frec/iently 
loft  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
defile  called  Claudium,  and  taking  poffeffion  of  all  its 
outlets,  he  fent  10  of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  fhepherds, 
with  direftions  to  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  the  Ro- 
mans were  to  march.  The  Roman  confui  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  tlie 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken  ;  they,  with  feeming 
indifference,  repHed,  that  they  were  gone  to  Luceria,  a 
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tbwii  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  aAually  befieging  it. 
The  Ronian  general,  hot  fufpefting  the  ftratagem  that 
was  laid  againft  him,  marched  direftly  by  the  fhorteft 
road,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  city  ; 
and  was  not  undeceived  till  he  faw  his  army  furrounded, 
and  blocked  up  on  every  fide.  Pontius  thus  having  the 
Romans  entirely  in  his  power,  firft  obliged  the  army  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previoufly  ftripped  of 
all  but  their  garments  ;  he  then  ftipulated  that  they 
fhould  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  and 
that  they  fhould  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
confederacy.  The  Romans  were  conftrained  to  fubmit 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua  dif- 
armed  and  half  naked.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  moft  furprifingly  afflicSed  at 
their  (hameful  return  ;  nothing  but  grief  and  refentment 
was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  city  was  put  into  mourn- 
ing. 

But  this  was  a  tranfitory  calamity  :  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  as  ufual  for  many  years  ;  the  power  of  the 
Samnites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans continually  increafed.  Under  the  conduft  of  Pa- 
pirius  Curfor,  who  was  at  different  times  conful  and 
diftator,  repeated  triumphs  were  gained.  iFabius  Maxi- 
mus  alfo  had  his  (hare  in  the  glory  of  conquering 
them  ;  and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Decius  whom  we 
faw  devoting  himfelf  for  his  country  about  40  years  be- 
fore, followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  ruflied 
into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  imagining  that  he  could 
fave  the  Hves  of  his  countrymen  with  the  lofs  of  his 
own. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Samnites 
alarmed  all  Italy.  The  Tarentines  in  particular,  who 
had  long  plotted  underhand  againft  the  republic,  now 
openly  declared  themfelves  ;  and  invited  into  Italy 
•  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by 
his  means  to  fubdue  the  Romans.  The  offer  was  rea- 
dily accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no- 
thing lefsi  in  view  than  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. — 
Their  ambaffadors  carried  magnificent  prefents  for  the 
king,  with  inftruftions  to  acquaint  him,  that  they  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience  ;  and  that,  as 
for  troops,  they  could  themfelves  furnifh  a  numerous 
army  of  20,000  horfe  and  350,000  foot,  made  up  of 
Lucanians,  Meffapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  As 
foon  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  iEmilius,  who  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  Tarentines  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjufting  mat- 
ters by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  meafures,  and 
began  to  commit  all  forts  of  hoftilitlcs.  He  took  ci- 
ties, ftormed  caftles,  and  laid  the  whole  country  wafte, 
burning  and  deftroying  all  before  him.  The  Taren- 
tines brought  their  army  into  the  field  ;  but  ./Emilius 
foon  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 
However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  afide  the  defign  of  re- 
ceiving Pyrrhus,  he  ufed  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
with  great  moderation,  and  even  fent  them  back  with- 
out ranfom.^  Thefe  highly  extolled  the  generofity  of 
the  conful,  infomuch  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejefted  a  peace  and  fent  for 
Pyrrhus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  tlie  Tarentine  ambaffadors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  purfuant  to  the  powers  they  had 
reeeived,  made  an  abfolute  treaty  with  the  kirg  j  who 
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immediately  fent  before  him  the  famous  Cyneas,  with 

3000  men,  to  take  poffefTion  of  the  citadel  of  Ta- — f  .  

rentum.  This  eloquent  minifter  foon  found  means  to 
depofe  Agis,  whom  the  Tarentines  had  chofcn  to  be 
their  general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  though  a 
fmcere  friend  to  the  Romans.  He  hkewife  prevailed 
upon  the  Tarentines  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  his 
hands  ;  which  he  no  fooner  got  poffefTion  of,  than  he 
difpatched  meffengers  to  Pyrrhus,  foUciting  him  to 
haflen  his  departure  for  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
conful  iEmilius,  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  any 
thing  with  fuccefs  againft  the  Tarentines  this  campaign, 
refolved  to  put  his  troops  into  winter- quarters  in  A- 
puHa,  which  was  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Taren- 
tum,  that  was  foon  to  become  the  feat  of  the  war. 
As  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  certain  defiles,  with 
the  fea  on  one  fide  and  high  hills  oq  the  other,  he 
was  there  attacked  by  the  Tarentines  and  Epirota 
from  great  numbers  of  barks  fraught  with  baliftae  (that 
is,  engines  for  throwing  ftones  of  a  vaft  weight),  and 
from  the  hills,  on  which  were  pofted  a  great  many  arch- 
ers and  flingers.  Hereupon  iEmilius  placed  the  Ta- 
rentine prifoners  between  him  and  the  enemy ;  which 
the  Tarentines  perceiving,  foon  left  off  molefting  the 
Romans,  out  of  compafTion  to  their  own  countrymen  ; 
fo  that  the  Romans  arrived  fafe  in  Apulia,  and  there 
took  up  their  winter-quarters. 

The  next  year  iEmiUus  was  continued  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  troops,  with  the  title  of  proconfui ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  war  upon  the  Salentines,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Tarentines.    The  prefent  exigence  of 
affairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlift  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  and  therefore  by  way 
6f  contempt  called  proletarii,  as  being  thought  inca- 
pable of  doing  the  flate  any  other  fervice  than  that  of 
peopling  the  city,  and  ftocking  the  republic  with  fub- 
jefts.    Hitherto  they  had  never  been  fuffered  to  bear 
arms  ;  but  were  now,  to  their  great  I'atisfaftion,  en- 
rolled as  well  as  others.    In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  having  narrowly  efcaped  fhip- 
wreck  ;  and  being  condufted  into  the  city  by  his  faith- 
ful Cyneas,  was  received  there  with  loud  acclamations.  155 
The  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their  Pyrhus 
pleafures,  expeded  that  he  fhould  take  all  the  fatigues.°^''^g'^^*^ 
of  the  war  on  himfelf,  and  expofe  only  his  Epirots  to /oYearnThe 
danger.    And  indeed  Pyrrhus  for  fome  days  diffembledarc  of  war. 
his  defign,  and  fuffered  the  Tarentines  to  indulge 
without  reftraint  in  their  ufual  diverlions.  But  his  fhips, 
which  had  been  difperfed  all  over  the  Ionian  fea,  ar- 
riving one  after  another,  and  with  them  the  troops 
which  he  had  put  on  board  at  Epirus,  he  began  to 
reform  the  diforders  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  The 
theatre  was  the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tareatines  re- 
forted  daily  in  great  numbers,  and  where  the  incen- 
diaries ftirred  up  the  people  to  fed  ition  with  their  ha- 
rangues :  he  therefore  caufed  it  to  be  fliut  up,  as  he  did 
likewife  the  public  gaixlens,  porticoes,  and  places  of 
exercife,  where  the  inhabitants  ufcd  to. entertain  them- 
felves with  news,  and  fpeak  with  great  freedom  of  their 
governors,  cenfuring  their  cond'^a,  and  fetthcg  the  go- 
vernment according  to  their  different  humours,  which 
occafioned  great  divifions,  and  rent  the  city  into  various 
faftions.    As  they  were  a  very  voluptuous  and  indo- 
lent people,  they  fpent  whole  days  aud  nights  in  feafts, 
niaf(iuerades,  plays,  &c.    Thefe  therefore  Pyrrhus  ab- 
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 '  blies  of  prating  politicians.    They  were  utter  flvan- 

gers  to  military  exerclfes,  and  the  art  of  handling  arms; 
but  PyiThus  having  caufed  an  exaft  regifter  to  be  made 
of  all  the  young  men  who  were  fit  for  war,  picked  out 
the  ftrongeil  amongll  them,  and  incorporated  thein 
among  his  own  troops,  fayifig,  that  he  would  take  it 
upon  himfelf  to  give  them  courage.  He  exercifed 
them  daily  for  feveral  hours  ;  and  on  that  occahon  be- 
haved with  an  inexorable  feverity,  inflidling  exemplary 
punifhment  on  fuch  as  did  not  attend  or  failed  in  their 
duty.  By  thefe  wife  meafures  he  prevented  feditlons 
among  the  citizens,  and  inured  their  youth  to  miUiary 
difcipfine  ;  and  becaufe  many,  who  had  not  been  accu- 
fiomed  to  fuch  feverity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus,  by  a  public  proclama- 
tion, declared  all  thofe  capitally  guilty  who  (hould  at- 
tempt to  abandon  their  country,  or  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  common  mufters. 

The  Tarentines,  being  now  fenfible  that  Pyrrhua 
•was  determined  to  be  their  mailer,  began  loudly  to 
complain  of  his  conduft  ;  but  he,  being  informed  of 
■whatever  paffed  among  them  by  his  fpies,  who  infmu- 
ated  themfelves  into  all  companies,  privately  difpatclyed 
the  mott  faftious,  and  fent  thofe  whom  he  fufpeftcd, 
under  various  pi-etences,  to  his  fon'a  court  in  Epirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  Roman 
€onful,  entering  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  committed  great 
ravages  there  ;  and  having  taken  and  fortified  one  of 
their  caftles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  for  Pyrrhus. 
The  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  received  any  fuc- 
cours  from  the  Samnites,  Meffapians,  and  other  allies 
of  the  i  arentincs,  thought  it  highly  diflionourable  to 
continue  fhut  up  in  a  city,  while  the  Romans  were 
ravaging  the  country  of  his  friends.     He  therefore 
took  the  field  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Epirus,  fome  recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  Italians.     But  before  he  began  hoftillties, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Laevinus,  commanding  him  to  dif- 
band  his  army ;  and  on  his  refufal,  immediately  march- 
ed towards  thofe  parts  where  Laevinus  was  waiting  for 
him.    The  Romans  were  encamped  on  the  hither  fide 
of  the  river  Siris ;  and  Pyrrhus  appearing  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank,  made  it  his  firft  bufinefs  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  camp  in  perfon,  and  fee  what  appearance  they 
made.    With  this  view  he  crofled  the  rivet,  attended 
by  Megacles,  one  of  his  of&ccrs  and  chief  favourites ; 
and  having  obferved  the  conful's  intrenchments,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  polled  his  advanced  guards,  and 
the  good  order  of  his  camp,  he  was  greatly  furprifed ; 
and  addrelfrng  Megacles,  "  Thefe  people  (faid  he)  are 
not  fuch  barbarians  as  we  take  them  to  be  :  let  us  try 
them  before  we  condemn  them."    On  his  return,  he 
changed  liis  refolution  of  attacking  them  j  and,  (hut- 
ting  himfelf  up  in  his  intrencliments,  waited  for  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  confederate  troops.    In  the  mean  time,  he 
polled  ftrong  guards  along  the  river,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  paihng  it,  and  continually  fent  out  fcouts 
to  difcover  the  defigns,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
conful.    Some  of  thefe  being  taken  by  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  Romans,  the  conful  himfelf  led  them 
through  his  camp,  and  having  (hewed  them  his  army, 
fent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling  them,  that  he  had 
many  other  troops  to  fhow  them,  in  due  time. 
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Lsevinus  being  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a.  

battle  before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  he 
expeded,  having  harangued  his  troops,  marched  to  the  j^is  firft 
banks  of  the  Siris  ;  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry  battle  with 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  march  a  the  Ro- 
great  way  about,  in  order  to  find  a  palfage  at  fome°^*"*- 
place  not  defended  by  the  eneity.    Accordingly,  they 
paffed  the  river  without  being  obferved ;  and  falhng 
upon  the  guards  which  Pyrrhus  had  ported  on  the 
banka  over-againft  the  confular  army,  gave  the  infantry 
an  opportunity  of  croiTmg  the  river  on  bridges  which 
Lsevinus  bad  prepared  for  that  purpofe.    But  before 
they  got  over,  Pyrrhus,  hallening  from  his  camp,  which 
was  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river,  hoped  to  cut  the 
Roman  army  in  pieces  while  they  were  difordered  with 
the  difficulties  o^  paffrng  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the 
lleep  banks  ;  but  the  cavalry  covering  the  infantry,  and 
Handing  between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time 
to  form  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    On  the 
other  hand,  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  faft  as  they 
came  from  the  camp,  and  performed  fuch  deeds  of  va- 
loiu-,  that  the  Romans  thought  him  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

As  the  cavalry  alone  had  hitherto  engaged,  Pyrrhus, 
who  confided  moll  in  his  infantry,  haltened  back  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  charge  ;  but  took 
two  precauUons  before  he  began  the  attack :  the  firft 
was,  to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and  Hiow  himfelf  to  the 
whole  army  ;  for  his  horfe  having  been  killed  under 
him  in  the  rirll  onfet,  a  report  had  been  fpread  that  he 
was  flain  :  the  fecond  was,  to  change  his  habit  and  hel- 
met with  Megacles  ;  for  having  been  known  in  the  en- 
gagement of  the  horfe  by  the  richnefs  of  his  attire  and 
armour,  many  of  the  Romans  had  aimed  at  him  in  par- 
ticular, fo  that  he  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  taken 
and  faved,  after  his  horfe  had  been  killed  under  him. 
Thus  difguifed,  he  led  his  phalanx  againft  the  Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury.  Lae- 
vinus fuftained  the  fhock  with  great  refolurion,  fo  that 
the  vidory  was  for  many  hours  warmly  difputed.  The 
Romans  gave  fevtral  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans  ;  but  both  parties  ralhed  again, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com- 
manders.    Megacles,  in  the  atrire  and  helmet  of  Pyr- 
rhus, was  in  all  places,  and  well  fupported  the  charac- 
ter he  had  affiamed.    But  his  difguife  at  lalt  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  knight,  by  name  Dexter^ 
taking  him  for  the  king,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went  ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  of  dlfcharging 
a  blow  at  him,  ttruck  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  ftripped 
him  of  his  helmet  and  armour,  and  carried  them  in  tri- 
umph  to  the  conful,  who,  by  fhowing  to  the  Epirots  the 
fpoils  of  their  king,  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  began 
to  give  ground.    But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  bare-headed 
in  the  firft  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  fines,  undeceived  his  men,  and.Jnfpired  them  with 
new  courage. 

The  advantage  feemed  to  be  pretty  equal  on  both 
fides,  when  Laeyinus  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  j 
which  Pyrrhus  obferving,  drew  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army,  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of 
bowmen.  The  very  fight  of  thofe  dreadful  animals 
chilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be- 
fore feen  any.  However,  they  ftill  advanced,  till  their 
horfes,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmell  of  them,  and 
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frightened  at  the  ftrange  noife  they  made,  either  threw 
their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  fpeed  in  fpite  of 
tlaeir  utmoft  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archers, 
difcharging  fhowers  of  darts  from  the  towers,  wounded 
feveral  of  the  Romans  in  that  confufion,  while  others 
were  trod  to  death  by  the  elephants.  Notwithllandlng 
the  diforder  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  ftill  kept 
their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at- 
tacked them  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  Theffalian 
horfe.  The  onfet  was  fo  furious,  that  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  retire  in  diforder.  The  king  of  Epirus 
reftrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  purfue  the  enemy ;  an  elephant,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Roman  foldier  named  Mhmcius, 
having  caufed  a  great  diforder  in  his  army,  this  acci- 
dent favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  repafs  the  river,  and  take  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. The  Epirot  remained  malter  of  the  field,  and  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  the  Romans  fly  before  him  :  but  the 
vitlory  coft  him  dear,  a  great  number  of  his  belt  offi- 
cers and  foldiersSiaving  been  flain  in  the  battle  ;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  fay  after  the  a£tion,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  he  gained  fuch 
another  vidory,  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epi- 
rus alone. 

His  firft  care  after  the  aftion  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
with  which  the  plain  was  covered ;  and  herein  he 
mUftt  no  dilHndion  between  the  Romans  and  his  own 
Epirots.  In  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  none  of  them  had  received  dirtionourable 
wounds  ;  that  they  had  all  fallen  in  the  polls  affigned 
them,  ftill  held  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  and  fhow- 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  air  and  fierce- 
nefs  in  their  faces  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  that  he 
uttered  thofe  famous  words:  "  O  that  Pyrrhus  had 
the  Romans  for  his  foldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus 
for  their  leader  1  together,  we  fliould  fubdue  the  whole 
world." 

-  The  king  of  Epirus  underftood  the  art  of  war  too 
well  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  from  his  vic- 
tory. He  broke  into  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made 
incurfions  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Ma- 
ny cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  greateil  part  of  Campa- 
nia. While  he  was  in  that  fruitful  province,  fubfifting 
his  troops  there  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans,  fie  was 
joined  by  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Meifapians, 
whom  he  had  fo  long  expeded.  After  having  re- 
proached them  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  good 
(hare  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
having  by  this  means  gained  their  affedions,  he  march- 
ed without  lofs  of  time  to  lay  fiege  to  Capua  :  but  Lae- 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
legions,  threw  fome  troops  into  the  city  ;  which  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  defign,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to 
march  ftraight  to  Naples  Laevinus  followed  him,  ha 
raffing  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  and  at  length,  by 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced  him  to 
give  over  all  thoughts  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  that 
important  city.  The  king  then,  all  on  a  fudden,  took 
his  route  towards  Rome  by  the  Latin  way,  furprifed 
Fregellas,  and,  marching  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  fat  down  before  Piaenefte.  There,  from  the 
top  of  an  hill,  he  had  the  pleafure  offeeiug  Rome  ;  and 
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is  faid  to  have  advanced  fo  near  the  walls,  that  he  drove  Rome, 
a  cloud  of  dull  into  the  city.  But  he  was  foon  forced  ""^ 
to  retire  by  the  other  confiJ  T.  Coruncanius,  who, 
having  reduced  Hetruria,  was  juft  then  returned  with 
his  vidorious  army  to  Rome.  The  king  of  Epirus, 
therefore,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  Hetrurians 
into  his  interell,  and  feeing  two  confular  armies  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  railed  the  fiege  of  PraeneRe,  and 
hallened  back  into  Campania  ;  where,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  he  found  LaevinUs  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  which  he  had  defeatv^d  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siris.  The  conful  went  to  meet  him,  with  a  defign 
to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle  ;  which  Pyrrhus  be- 
ing unwiUing  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
ftrike  terror  into  the  Roman  legions,  ordered  his  men 
to  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lances,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  elephants  to  force  them  to  make  a  hideous 
noife.  But  the  noife  was  returned  with  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  Ihout  by  the  Romans,  that  Pyrrhus,  thinking  fo 
much  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquifhed  too  fure  a 
prognoftic  of  vidory,  altered  his  mind  ;  and,  pretending 
that  the  augfuries  were  not  favourable,  retired  to  Taren- 
tum,  and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign. 

While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  at  Tarentum,  he  He  inclineg 
had  time  to  refled  on  the  valour  and  condud  of  the  to  peaces- 
Romans  ;  which  made  him  conclude,  that  the  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  muft  end  in  his  ruin  and  dif- 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace. 
He  was  therefore  overjoyed  when  he  heard  that  the 
fenate  had  determined  to  fend  an  honourable  embalfy 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  errand  was  to  propofe 
terms  of  peace.  The  ambaffadors  were  three  men  of 
diftinguifhed  merit ;  to  wit,  Cornehus  Dolabella,  who 
was  famous  for  the  fignal  vidory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius,  and  vEmilius  Pappus,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  confulate  two  years  before. 
When  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  only- 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  furrender  of  the  prifon- 
ers,  either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  fuch  a  ran- 
fom  as  ffiould  be  agreed  on  ;  for  Pyrrhus,  in  the  late 
battle,  had  made  1800  prifoners,  moil  of  them  Ro- 
man knights  and  men  of  diftindion  in  the  repubhc. 
They  had  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  their  horfes, 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king's  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  difmount ; 
by  which  unforefeen  accident  they  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  The  fenate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  of  thofe  brave  men,  had  determined,  con- 
trary to  their  cuftom,  to  redeem  them.  Pyrrhus  was 
greatly  furprifed  and  difappointed  when  he  iound  that 
they  had  no  other  propoials  to  make  ;  but,  conceal- 
ing liis  thoughts,  he  only  anfwered,  that  he  would 
confider  of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  refolution.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  affembkd  his  council :  but  his  chief  fa- 
vourites were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Milo,  who 
commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  was  for  co- 
ming to  no  corapofition  with  the  Romans  ;  but  Cy- 
neas,  who  knew  his  mailer's  inchnation,  propoied  not 
only  fending  back  the  prifoners  without  ranfom,  but 
difpatching  an  embafly  to  Rome  to  treat  with  the 
fenate  of  a  lafting  peace.  His  advice  was  approved, 
and  he  himfelf  appointed  to  go  on  that  embaffy.  Af- 
ter thefe  refolutions,  the  king  acquainted  the  ambaffa-^ 
dors,  that  he  intended  to  releafe  the  prifoners  without 
ranfoxn,  fince  he  had  already  riches  enough,  and  de- 
fired 
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fired  nothing  of  the  republic  but  her  fiiendfhip 
tervvards  he  had  feveral  conferences  with  Fabviciiis, 
whofe  virtue  he  had  tried  with  miglity  offers  of  riches 
and  grandeur  ;  but  finding  him  proof  againft  al!  temp- 
tations, he  rcfolved  to  try  whether  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.  With  this  view,  he 
caufed  an  elephant  to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain  ih  the 
hall  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambaffador.  As  Fa- 
bricius  had  ne^'er  feen  one  of  thofe  beafts,  the  king,  ta- 
king a  turn  or  two  in  the  hall  with  him,  brought  him 
within  the  elephant's  reach,  and  then  caufed  the  curtain 
to  be  drawn  all  on  a  fudden,  and  that  inonftrous  animal 
to  make  his  ufual  noife,  and  even  lay  his  trunk  on 
Fabricius's  head.    But  the  intrepid  Roman,  without 
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betraying  the  lead  fear  or  concern,  *'  Does  the 
king  (faid  he,  with  furprifing  cjilmnefs),  who  coui 
ftagger  me  with  his  offers,  think  to  frighten  me  with 
the  braying  of  a  bead  V*  Pyrrhus,  aftoniflied  at  his 
immoveable  conflancj-^,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  it  was,  that  the  converfation  turn- 
ing upon  Epicurean  philofophy,  Fabricius  made  that 
celebrated  exclamation,  "  O  that  Pyrrhus,  both  for 
Rome's  fake  and  his  own,  had  placed  his  happinefs  in 
the  boafted  indolence  of  Epicurus." 

Every  thing  Pyrrhus  heard  or  faw  of  the  Romans 
increafed  his  earneftnefs  for  peace.  He  fent  for  the 
three  ambaffadors,  releafed  200  of  the  prifoners  with- 
out ranfom,  and  fuffered  the  reft,  on  their  parole,  to 
return  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  or  feafts 
of  Saturn,  in  their  own  families.  Having  by  this  ob- 
liging behaviour  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Roman 
ambaffadors,  he  fent  Cyneas  to  Rome,  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  left  Tarentum.  The  inftruAions 
he  gave  this  faithful  minifter,  v/ere,  to  bring  the  Ro- 
tnans  to  grant  thefe  three  articles:  i.  That  the  Ta- 
rentines  flbould  be  included  in  the  treaty  made  vi'ith 
the  king  of  Epirus.  2.  That  the  Greek  cities  in 
Italy  fhould  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  liber- 
ties. 3.  That  the  republic  fhould  reftore  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  Lucanians,  and  BrUttians,  all  the  places  fhe  had 
taken  from  them.  Upon  thefe  conditions,  Pyrrhus 
declared  himfelf  ready  to  forbear  all  further  hottilities, 
and  conclude  a  lafting  peace.  With  thefe  inftruftions 
Cyneas  fet  out  for  Rome  }  where,  partly  by  his  elo- 
quence, partly  by  rich  prefents  to  the  fenators  and 
their  wives,  he  foon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices. 
When  he  was  admitted  into  the  fenate,  he  made  an 
harangue  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  the  great  Demoft- 
henes  ;  after  which,  he  read  the  conditions  Pyrrhus  pro- 
pofed,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  endeavour- 
ing to  fliow  the  reafonablenefs  and  moderation  of  his  ma- 
fter's  demands,  aflced  leave  for  Pyrrhus  to  coftie  to 
Rome  to  conclude  and  fign  the  treaty.  The  fenators 
were  generally  Inclined  to  agree  to  Pyrrhus's  tentis  ; 
but  neverthelefs,  as  feveral  fenators  were  abfent,  the  de- 
termination of  the  affair  was  poftponed  to  the  next  day ; 
when  Appius  Claudius,  the  greateft  orator  and  moft 
learned  civilian  in  Rome,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  cau- 
fed himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  fenate,  where  he  had 
not  appeared  for  many  years ;  and  there,  partly  by  his 
ftians  rcfi.fc  eloquence,  partly  by  his  authority,  fo  prepoffeffed  the 
to  treat.  minds  of  the  fenators  againft  the  king  of  Epirus,  and 
the  conditions  he  offered,  that,  when  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  the  confcript  fathers  unanimoujfly  paffed  a  decree, 
the  fubftance  of  which  was,  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
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Af-  fhould  be  continued  ;  that  his  ambaffador  (hould  be  fent 
back  that  very  day  ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  fliould  not 
be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
acquaint  his  ambaffador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  of  peace  with  his  mafter  till  he  had  left 
Italy. 

Cyneas,  furprifed  at  the  anfwer  given  him,  left  Rome 
the  fattie  day,  and  returned  to  Tarentum,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  final  refolution  of  the  fenate.  Pyr- 
rhus Would  have  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
Upon  honourable  terms  ;  but,  as  the  conditions  they  of- 
fered were  not  by  any  means  confiftent  with  the  repu- 
tation of  his  arms,  he  began,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
make  all  due  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  having  raifed  to  the  con- 
fulate  P<  Sulpicius  Saveirio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  di- 
fpatched  them  both  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyr- 
rhus encamped  near  a  little  town  called  Afculum.  Theie 
the  confuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  themfelves  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  having  betw^een  them  and 
the  enemy  a  large  deep  ftream  which  divided  the  plain. 
Both  armies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  oppofite 
banks,  before  either  ventured  to  pafs  over  to  attack  the 
other.  The  Epirots  allowed  the  Romans  to  crofs  the 
ftream,  and  draw  up  on  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pyrrhus  placed  his  men  likewife  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
fame  plairi  ;  and  all  the  ancients  do  him  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that  no  commander  ever  underftood  better  the  art 
of  drawing  up  an  army  and  direfting  its  motions.  In 
the  right  wing  he  placed  his  Epirots  and  the  Samnites ;  battle" 
in  his  left  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians  and  Salentines  ; 
and  his  phalanx  in  the  centre.  The  centre  of  the  Ro- 
itian  army  confided  of  four  legions,  which  were  to  en- 
gage the  enemy's  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  were  pofted 
the  light-armed  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horfe.  The 
confuls,  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  againft  the  fury 
of  the  elephants  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
long  points  of  iron  in  the  fhape  of  forks,  and  filled 
with  foldiers  carrying  firebrands,  wliich  they  were  di- 
rected to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
frighten  them,  and  fet  their  wooden  towers  on  fire. 
Thefe  chariots  were  pofted  over-againft  the  king's 
elephants,  and  ordered  not  to  ftir  till  they  entered 
upon  aft  ion.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals 
added  another,  w^hich  was,  to  direft  a  body  of  Apu- 
lians  to  attack  Pyrthus's  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement, in  order  to  force  it,  or  at  lead  to  draw  off 
part  of  the  enemy's  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length 
the  attack  began,  both  parties  being  pretty  equal  in 
number  ;  for  each  of  them  confided  of  about  40,000 
men.  The  phalanx  fuftained,  for  a  long  time,  the 
furious  onfet  of  the  legions  with  incredible  bravery : 
but  at  length  being  forced  to  give  way,  Pyrrhus  com- 
manded his  elephants  to  advance,  but  not  on  the  fide 
w^here  the  Romans  had  pofted  their  chariots  ;  they 
marched  round,  and,  falling  upon  the  Roman  horfe, 
foon  put  them  into  confufion.  Then' the  phalanx,  re- 
turning with  frefh  courage  to  the  charge,  made  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  their  turn  give  ground.  On  this  occa- 
fion Decius  v<^as  killed,  fo  that  one  conful  only  was  left 
to  command  the  two  J^oman  armies.  But  while  all 
things  feemed  to  favour  Pyrrhus,  the  body  of  Apuhans 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  falling  unexpeftedly 
on  the  camp  of  the  Epirots,  obliged  the  king  to  di- 
fpatch  a  ftrong  detachment  to  defend  his  intrenchments. 
J  Upon 
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Upon  the  departure  of  thefe  troops,  fome  of  the  Epi- 
rots,  imagining  that  the  camp  was  taken,  began  to  lofe 
courage,  and  retire  ;  thofe  who  were  next  to  them  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  whole  ar- 
my gave  way.  Pyrrhus  having  attempted  feveral  times 
in  vain  to  rally  his  forces,  returned  to  the  charge  with 
a  fmall  number  of  his  friends  and  the  moft  courageous 
of  his  officers.  With  thefe  he  fuftained  the  fury  of  the 
viftorious  legions,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  his  own 
men.  But  being,  after  a  moil  gallant  behaviour,  dan- 
geroufly  wounded,  he  retired  at  lafl  with  his  fmall  band 
in  good  order,  leaving  the  Romans  mailers  of  the  field. 
As  the  fun  was  near  fetling,  the  Romans,  being  ex- 
tremely fatigued,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wound- 
ed, the  conful  Sulpicius,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to 
purfue  the  enemy,  founded  a  retreat,  repaffed  the  ftream, 
and  brought  his  troops  back  to  the  camp.  Sulpicius 
appeared  in  the  field  of  battle  the  next  day,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  bring  the  Epirots  to  a  fecond  engagement  ;  but 
finding  they  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to  Tarentum, 
he  likewife  retired,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quar- 
ters in  Apulia. 

Both  armies  continued  quiet  in  their  quarters  during 
winter  ;  but  early  in  the  fpring  took  the  field  anew. — 
The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  by  two  men 
of  great  fame,  whom  they  had  raifed  to  the  confulate 
the  fecond  time  :  thefe  were  the  celebrated  C.  Fabri- 
cius  and  Q^JEmilius  Pappus  ;  who  no  fooner  arrived 
in  Apulia,  than  they  led  their  troops  into  the  territory 
of  Tarentum.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  received  confiderable 
reinforcements  from  Epirus,  met  them  near  the  fron- 
tiers, and  encamped  at  a  fmall  diilance  from  the  Ro- 
man army.  While  the  confuls  were  waiting  here  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  give  battle,  a  melTenger  from 
Nicias,  the  king's  phyiician,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabri- 
cius  ;  wherein  the  traitor  offered  to  take  off  his  mailer 
by  poifon,  provided  the  conful  would  promife  him  a 
reward  proportionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fervice. 
The  virtuous  Roman,  being  filled  with  horror  at  the 
bare  propofal  of  fuch  a  crime,  immediately  communica- 
ted the  affair  to  his  colleague  ;  who  readily  joined  with 
him  in  wi'iting  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warn- 
ed him,  without  difcovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care 
of  himfelf,  and  be  upon  his  guard  again  ft  the  treache- 
rous defigns  of  thofe  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  out  of  a 
deep  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  releafed 
immediately,  without  ranfom,  all  the  prifoners  he  had 
taken.  But  the  Romans,  difdaining  to  accept  either 
a  favour  from  a«  enemy,  or  a  recompenfe  for  not  com- 
mitting the  blackeil  treachery,  declared,  that  they 
would  not  receive  their  prifoners  but  by  way  of  ex- 
change ;  and  accordingly  fent  to  P)'rrhus  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Samnite  and  Tarentine  prifoners. 

As  the  king  of  Epirus  grew  every  day  more  weary 
of  a  vrar  which  he  feared  would  end  in  his  difgrace,  he 
fent  Cyneas  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he 
could,  with  his  artful  harangues,  prevail  upon  the  coa- 
fcript  fathers  to  hearken  to  an  accommodation,  upon 
fuch  terras  as  were  confiftent  with  his  honour..  But 
the  ambaffador  found  the  fenators  fteady  in  their  for- 
mer refolution,  and  determined  not  to  enter  into,  a  trea- 
ty with  his  mailer  till  he  had  left  Italy,  and  withdrawn 
from  thence  all  his  forces.  This  gave  the  king  great 
uneafinefs  ;  for  he-  had  already  loft  moft  of  his  veteran 
troops  and  bcft  officers,  and  was  feiolible  .that  he  (liould 


lofe  the  reft  if  he  ventured  another  engagement.  While  Roma, 
he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  ambaffadors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  Syra-  pyj-r^us 
cufians,  Agrigentines,  and  Leontines,  imploring  the  af-goes  into 
fiftance  of  his  arms  to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians,  and  Sicily, 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  threatened  their  re- 
fpeftive  ftates  with  utter  deftrucSlion.  Pyrrhus,  who 
wanted  only  fome  honourable  pretence  to  leave  Italy, 
laid  hold  of  this  ;  and  appointing  Milo  governor  of  Ta- 
rentum, with  a  ftrong  garrifon  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
awe  during  his  ab fence,  he  fet  fail  for  Sicily  with  30,000 
foot  and  2500  horfe,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  fhlps. 
Here  he  was  at  firft  attended  with  great  fuccefs,;  but 
the  Sicilians,  difgufted  at  the  refolution  he  had  taken 
of  paffing  over  into  Africa,  and  much  more  at  the  enor- 
mous exaflions  and  extortions  of  his  minifters  and  cour- 
tiers, had  fubmitted  partly  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
partly  to  the  Mamertines.  When  Carthage  heard  of 
this  change,  new  troops  were  raifed  all  over  Africa,  and 
a  numerous  army  fent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the  cities 
which  Pyrrhus  had  taken.  As  the  Sicilians  daily  de- 
ferted  from  him  in  crowds,  he  was  no  way  in  a  condi- 
tion, with  his  Epirots  alone,  to  withftand  fo  powerful 
an  enemy  ;  and  therefore,  when  deputies  came  to  him 
from  the  Tarentines,  Samnites,  Bruttians,  and  Luca- 
nians,  reprefenting  to  him  the  lofTes  they  had  fuftained 
fmce  his  departure,  and  remonftrating,  that,  without 
his  affiftance,  they  muft  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  Romans, 
he  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  abandon  the  ifland,  166 
and  return  to  Italy.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  that  of  He  returns 
Carthage  ;  and  his  army,  after  their  landing,  by  the 
Mamertines.  But  Pyrrhus  having,  by  his  heroic  bra- 
very, efcaped  all  danger,  marched  along  the  fea-ihore, 
in  order  to  reach  Tarentum  that  way.  As  he  pafTed 
through  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  who  had  not 
long  before  maffacred  the  troops  he  had  left  there,  he 
not  only  exerclfed  all  forts  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  plundered  the  temple  of  Proferpine  to  fupply 
the  wants  of  his  army.  The  immenfe  riches  which  he 
found  there,  were,  by  his  order,  fent  to  Tarentum  by 
fea  ;  but  the  fhips  that  carried  them  being  dafhed  a-' 
gainft  the  rocks  by  a  tempeft,  and  the  mariners  all  loft, 
this  proud  prince  was  convinced,  fays  Livy,  that  the  gods" 
were  not  imaginary  beings,  and  caufed  all  the  treafure, 
which  the  fea  had  thrown  upon  the  fhore,  to  be  care- 
fully gathered  up,  and  replaced  in  the  temple  :  nay,  to 
appeaie  the  wrath  of  the  angry  goddefs,  he  put  all . 
thofe  to  death  who  had  advifed  him  to  plunder  her  tem- 
ple. However,  fuperftition  made  the  ancients  afcrlbe 
to  this  aft  of  impiety  all  the  misfortunes. which.  after» 
wards  befel  that  unhappy  prince. 

Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  at  Tarentum  ;  but  of  the 
army  he  had  carried  into  Sicily,  he  brought  back  into 
Italy  only  20CO  horfe  and  not  quite  2g,ooo  foot.  He  - 
therefore  reinforced  them  with  the  beft  troops  he  could 
ralfe  in  the  countries  of  the  Samnites,.  Lucanians,  and  ' 
Bruttians;  and  hearing  that  the  two  new  confuls,  Cu- 
rlus  Dentatus  and"  Cornelius.  Lentuius,  had  divided 
their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania  and  the  other 
Samnium,  he  likewife  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
marching  with  the  choice  of  his  Epirots  agalnft  Den- 
tatus, in  hopes  of  furprlfing  him  in  his  camp  near  Be- 
neventum.  But  the  conful  having,  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, went  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  ftrong 
detachment  of  legionaries,  to  meet  him  j  repulfed  his 
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van-guard,  put  many  of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and 
took  feme  of  their  elephants.  Curius  encouraged  with 
this  fuccefs,  marched  his  army  into  the  Taurafian  fields, 
and  drew  it  up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for 
his  troops,  but  too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx,  the 
phalangites  being  fo  crowded  that  they  could  not  handle 
their  arms  without  difficulty.  But  the  king's  eagernefs 
•deleated  by  to  try  his  ilrength  and  flcill  with  fo  renowned  a  com- 
Cur  UbDcn- j^j^j^^gj.^  made  him  engage  at  that  great  difadvantage. 

Upon  the  firll  fignal  the  aftion  began  ;  and  one  of  the 
king's  wings  giving  way,  the  viftoiy  feemed  to  incline 
to  the  Romans.  But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought 
in  perfon  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back 
quite  to  their  intrenchments.  This  advantage  was  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  elephants  ;  which  Curius  per- 
ceiving, commanded  a  corps  de  referve,  which  he  had 
polled  near  the  camp,  to  advance  and  fall  upon  the  ele- 
phants. Thefe  carrying  burning  torches  in  one  hand, 
and  their  fwords  in  the  other,  threw  the  former  at  the 
elephants,  and  with  the  latter  defended  therafelves 
againft  their  guides  ;  by  which  means  they  were  both 
forced  to  give  way.  The  elephants  being  put  to  flight 
broke  into  the  phalanx,  clofe  as  it  was,  and  there  caufed 
a  general  diforder ;  which  was  increafed  by  a  remark- 
able accident:  for  it  is  faid,  that  a  young  elephant  be- 
ing wounded,  and  thereupon  making  a  dreadful  noife, 
the  mother  quitting  her  rank,  and  haftening  to  the  af- 
fiitance  of  her  young  one,  put  thofe  who  ftill  kept  their 
ranks  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  But,  however  that 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  obtained  at  lall  a  com- 
plete victory.  Orofius  and  Eutropius  tell  us  that 
Pyrrhus's  army  confined  of  80,000  foot  and  6odo 
liorfe,  including  his  Epirots  and  allies ;  whereas  the 
confular  army  was  fcarce  20,000  ftrong.  Thofe  who 
exaggerate  the  king's  lofs  fay,  that  the  number  of  the 
{lain  on  his  fide  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  but  others 
reduce  it  to  20,000.  All  writers  agree,  that  Curius 
took  1200  prifoners  and  eight  elephants.  This  viftory, 
which  was  the  moft  decifive  Rome  had  ever  gained, 
brought  all  Italy  under  fubjeftion,  and  paved  the  way 
for  ^ofe  vaft  conquefts  which  afterwards  made  the 
Romans  mafters  of  tlie  whole  known  world. 

Pyrrhus  being  no  way  in  a  condition,  after  the  great 
lofs  he  had  fuftained,  to  keep  the  field,  retired  to  Ta- 
renturir,  attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  lea- 
ving the  Romans  in  full  pofTeffion  of  his  camp  ;  which 
they  fo  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  ever  after  a 
model  to  form  theirs  by.  And  now  the  king  of  Epi- 
rus  refolved  to  leave  Italy  as  foon  as  poffible;  but  con- 
cealed his  defign,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of 
fpeedy  fuccours  from  Greece.  Accordingly  he  dif- 
patched  ambaffadors  into  iEtolia,  Illyricum,  and  Ma- 
cedon,  demanding  fupplies  of  men  and  money.  But 
the  anfwers  from  thofe  courts  not  proving  favourable, 
lie  forged  fuch  as  might  pleafe  thofe  whom  he  was  wil- 
ling to  deceive ;  and  by  this  means  fupported  the  cou- 
rage of  his  friends,  and  kept  his  enemy  in  play.  When 
he  could  conceal  his  departure  no  longer,  he  pretended 
to  be  on  a  fudden  in  a  great  paflion  at  the  dilatorinefs 
of  his  friends  in  fending  him  fuccours  ;  and  acquainted 
the  Tarentines,  that  he  muft  go  and  bring  them  over 
himfelf.  However,  he  left  behind  him  a  ftrong  garri- 
fon  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  under  the  command  of 
the  fame  Milo  who  had  kept  it  for  him  during  his  ftay 
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in  Sicily.  In  order  to  keep  this  governor  in  his  duty, 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  him  a  very  ftrange  prefent,  viz. 
a  chair  covered  with  the  flcin  of  Nicias,  the  treacherous 
phyfician,  who  had  offered  Fabricius  to  poifon  his  ma- 
tter. After  all  thefe  difguifes  and  precautions,  Pyrrhus 
at  laft  fet  fail  for  Epirus,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Acrocerau- 
nium  with  8000  foot  and  500  horfe  ;  after  having 
fpent  to  no  purpofe  fix  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Though,  from  the  manner  in  which  Pyrrhus  took 
his  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reafon  to  expert 
any  further  affiftance  from  him,  yet  they  continued  to 
amufe  themfelves  with  vain  hopes,  till  certain  accounts 
arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  the  liege  of  Argos,  as  has 
been  related  under  the  article  Epirus.    This  threw  jgj 
the  Samnites  into  defpair  :  fo  that  they  put  all  to  the  Who  aj 
ilTue  of  a  general  battle  ;  in  which  they  were  defeated  '"'^'^^^^^ 
with  fuch  dreadful  Daughter,  that  the  nation  is  faid  to  n^^^s  be 
have  been  almoft  exterminated.    This  overthrow  was  come  m 
foon  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut-  fters  of 
tians,  Tarentines,  Sarcinates,  Picentes,  and  Salentines  ;  Italy, 
fo  that  Rome  now  became  miftrefs  of  all  the  nations 
from  the  remoteft  parts  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  fea, 
and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  to  the  Adriatic.  All  thefe 
nations,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges. 
Some  were  entirely  fubje£l  to  the  republic,  and  had  no 
laws  but  what  they  received  from  thence ;  others  re- 
tained their  old  laws  and  cuftoms,  but  in  fubjeftion  to 
the  republic  :  fome  were  tributary;  and  others  allies, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnifh  troops  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  when  the  Romans  required.    Some  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  Roman  citizenfhip,  their  foldiers  being  incor- 
porated in  the  legions;  while  others  had  a  right  of  fuf- 
frage  in  the  eleftions  made  by  the  centuries.  Thefe 
different  degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and  liberty,  were 
founded  on  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  conquer- 
ed nations  when  they  fuirendered,  and  were  afterwards 
increafed  according  to  their  fidelity  and  the  fervices 
they  did  the  republic. 

The  Romans  now  became  refpefted  by  foreign  na-  Other  c 
tions,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  Ptolemy  Philadel-  qu^^fts  n- 
phus  king  of  Egypt,  and  from  ApoUonia  a  city  of  Ma-  ^^]^^^  ^ 
cedon.  Senfible  of  their  own  importance,  they  now 
granted  protedlion  to  whatever  nation  requefted  it  of 
them  ;  but  this  not  with  a  view  of  ferving  one  party, 
but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fubjefting 
both.  In  this  manner  they  affifted  the  Mamertiues 
againft  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe,  which  brought  on  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  deftruftion  of  that  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Carthage.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans employed  in  i-educing  the  Boii  and  Ligurians, 
who  had  revolted.  Thefe  were  Gaulifh  nations,  who 
had  always  been  very  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and 
now  gave  one  of  their  confuls  a  notable  defeat.  How- 
ever, he  foon  after  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf,  and 
defeated  the  enemy  with  great  (laughter ;  though  it 
was  not  till  fome  time  after,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  that  they  were  totally  fubdued.  During  this 
interval  alfo,  the  Romans  feized  on  the  iflands  of  Sar- 
dinia, Corfica,  and  Malta  ;  and  in  the  year  219  B.  C. 
the  two  former  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
Papirius,  who  had  fubdued  Corfica,  demanded  a  triumph  ; 
but  not  having  intereft  enough  to  obtain  it,  he  took  a 
method  entirely  new  to  do  himfelf  juftice.  He  put 
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himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  vidlorious  army,  and  marched 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
with  all  the  pomp  that  attended  triumphant  viftors  at 
R.ome.  He  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony, 
but  that  of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  inftead  of  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  having  de- 
feated the  Corficans  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  grove 
of  myrtles.  The  example  of  Papirius  was  afterwards 
followed  by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  fenate 
rtfufed  triumphs. 

The  next  year,  when  M.  -^milius  Barbula  and  M. 
Junius  Pera  were  confuls,  a  new  war  fprung  up  in  a 
kingdom  out  of  Italy.  I/ivr'tcum,  properly  fo  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  Teuiciy  the  widow 
of  king  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  fon  Pinaeus,  who 
was  under  age.  The  fuccefs  of  her  late  hu(band  againft 
the  ^tolians  had  flufhed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that, 
Inftead  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in  peace,  fiie 
commanded  her  fubjefts  to  cruife  along  the  coaft,  feize 
all  the  fhips  they  met,  take  what  places  they  could,  and 
fpare  no  nation.  Her  pirates  had,  purfuant  to  her  or- 
ders, taken  and  plundered  many  fhips  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants ;  and  her  troops  were  then  befieging 
the  ifland  of  Iffa  in  the  Adriatic,  though  the  inhabi- 
lants  had  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  re- 
public. Upon  the  complaints  therefore  of  the  Italian 
merchants,  and  to  proteft  the  people  of  Iffa,  the  fenate 
fent  two  ambaffadors  to  the  Illyi-ian  queen,  Lucius  and 
Caius  Coruncanus,  to  demand  of  her  that  fhe  would 
reftrain  her  fubjefts  from  infefting  the  fea  with  pirates. 
She  anfwered  them  haughtily,  that  fhe  could  only  pro- 
mife  that  her  fubjefts  fhould  not  for  the  future  attack 
the  Romans  in  her  name,  and  by  public  authority ; 
"  but  as  for  any  thing  more,  it  is  not  cuflomary  with  us 
(faid  fhe)  to  lay  reflraints  on  our  fubjefts,  nor  will  we 
forbid  them  to  reap  thofe  advantages  from  the  fea  which 
it  offers  them."  Your  cufloms  then  (replied  the  young- 
efl  of  the  ambaffadors )  are  very  different  from  ours. 
At  Rome  we  make  public  examples  of  thofe  fubjefts 
who  injure  others,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Teuta, 
we  can,  by  our  arms,  force  you  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
your  bad  government."  Thefe  unfcafonable  threaten- 
ings  provoked  Teuta,  who  was  naturally  a  proud  and  im- 
perious woman,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  nations,  fhe  caufed  the  ambaffadors  to 
be  murdered  on  their  return  home. 

When  fo  notorious  an  infradlion  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions was  known .  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven- 
geance; and  the  fenate  having  firfl  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambaffadors,  by  erefting,  as  was  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  flatues  three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raifed,  with  all  pof- 
lible  expedition.  But  now  Teuta,  reflefting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome> 
affuring  the  fenate  that  fhe  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambaffadors,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
repubL'c  thofe  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  af- 
faflination.  The  Romans  being  at  that  time  threaten- 
ed with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept 
this  fatisfaclion  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  lUyrian  fleet 
having  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  of  the  Achse- 
ans,  and  taken  the  ifland  of  Corcyra  near  Epirus,  this 
fuccefs  made  Teuta  believe  herfelf  invincible,  and  for- 
get the  promife  fhe  had  made  to  the  Romans  j  nay,  fhe 
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fent  her  fleet  to  feize  on  the  ifland  of  Iffa,  which  the  Rome. 
Romans  had  tiiken  under  their  protection.  =— y— «■ 

Hereupon  the  confuls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Poflhu- 
mius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  embarked 
for  lUyricum ;  Fulvius  having  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  confifted  of  lOO  galleys;  and  Pofthumius  of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  befides  a 
fmall  body  of  horfe.  ,  Fulvius  appeared  with  his  fleet 
before  Corcyra  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  in  pof- 
feflion  both  of  the  ifland  and  city  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Teuta.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  Demetrius  found  means  to  make  the  in- 
habitants of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  Illyrian  garrifon, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol- 
lonia was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  the  fide  of 
Macedonj  the  confids,  who  had  hitherto  a£led  jointly, 
.  no  fooner  faw  themfelves  in  pofTeilion  of  it  than  they 
feparated,  the  fleet  cruifing  along  the  coaft,  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  queen's  domi- 
nions. The  Andyoeans,  Parthini,  and  Atintanes,  vo- 
luntarily fubmitted  to  Pofthumius,  being  induced  by 
the  perfuafions  of  Demetrius  to  fhake  off  the  Illyrian 
yoke.  The  conful  being  now  in  poffefTion  of  moft  of 
the  inland  towns,  returned  to  the  coaft,  where,  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  fleet,  he  took  many  ftrong  holds, 
among  which  was  Nutria,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon  ;  fo  that  it  made  a  vi- 
gorous defence,  the  Romans  having  loft  before  it  a  great 
many  private  men,  feveral  legionary  tribunes,  and  one 
quasftor.  However,  this  lofs  was  repaired  by  the  ta- 
king of  40  Illyrian  veffels,  which  were  returning  home 
laden  with  booty.  At  length  the  Roman  fleet  appeared 
before  Iffa,  which,  by  Teuta's  order,  was  ftill  clofely 
befieged,  notwithftanding  the  loffes  ftie  had  fuftained. 
However,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
Illy  rians  difperfed  ;  but  the  Pharians,  who  ferved  among 
them,  followed  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme- 
trius, and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Iffani  rea- 
dily fubmitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q^Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  being  raifed  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time,  Poft- 
humius was  recalled  from  Illyricum,  and  refufed  a  tn- 
umph  for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood 
at  the  fiege  of  Nutria.  .  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  land  forces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  procQnful.  Hereupon  Teuta,  who  had  foun- 
ded great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  confuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  ftrong-holds  called  Rhizon,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  fpring  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome.  The  fe- 
nate refufed  to  treat  with  her ;  but  granted  the  young  • 
king  a  peace  upon  the  following  conditions  :  i .  That 
he  fhould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic.  2.  That 
he  ihould  furrender  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. J.  That  he  fliould  never  fuffer  above  three  of 
his  fhips  of  war  at  a  time  to  fail  beyond  Lyffus,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Macedon  and  Illyricum.  The  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  were 
the  iflands  of  Corcyra,  Iffa,  and  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintanes.  Soon 
after  Teuta,  either  out  of  fliame,  or  compelled  by  a  fe- 
cret  article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  the  regency,  and 
Demetrius  fucceeded  her.  "* 

Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  were  alarm-'Tfie  Gauis 
ed  by  new  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  progrefs    d  r 


•which  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain. 
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Somp.  aKb  the  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  by  a  prophecy 
T  ■"  ■  faid  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sybilline  books,  that  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks  (hould  one  day  be  in  poffeffion  of 
Rome.  This  prophecy,  however,  the  fenate  found  means 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  alive,  and  then  telling  the  multitude  that 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Rome.  The  difficulties  which  fuperftition  had  raifed 
being  thus  furmounted,  the  Romans  made  vaft  prepara- 
tions againft  the  Gauls,  whom  they  feem  to  have  dread- 
ed above  ail  other  nations.  Some  fay  that  the  number 
of  forces  raifed  by  the  Romans  on  this  occafion  amount- 
ed to  no  fewer  than  800,000  men.  Of  this  incredible 
multitude  ^48,000  foot  and  26,000  horfe  were  Ro- 
mans or  Campanians  ;  neverthelefs,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
<fo,ooo  foot  and  20,000  horfe,  forced  a  paffage  through 
iietruria,  and  took  the  road  towards  Rome.  Here 
they  had  the  good  fortune  at  firft  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies;  but  being  foon  after  met  by  two  others, 
they  were  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  more  than 
50,000  of  their  number.  The  Romans  then  entered 
their  country,  which  they  cruelly  ravaged ;  but  a  plague 
breaking  out  in  their  army,  obliged  them  to  return 
home.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
thofe  Gauls  vi^ho  inhabited  Infubria  and  Liguria  were 
totally  fubdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  Thefe  conquefts  were  followed  by  that  of 
Iftria ;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importance  in  lUyricum ; 
and  Pharos,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  for  fome  time  retarded  the 
conquefts  of  the  Romans,  and  even  threatened  their 
ftate  with  entire  deftruftion ;  but  Hannibal  being  at 
laft  recalled  from  Italy,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama, 
they  made  peace  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as  gave 
them  an  entire  fuperiority  over  that  republic,  which 
they  not  lorig  after  entirely  fubverted,  as  has  been  re- 
kted  in  the  hiftory  of  Carthage. 

The  fuccefsful  iffiie  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  had 
greatly  increafed  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  were  now  mafttrs  of  all  Sicily,  the  Mediterra- 
nean iflands,  and  great  part  of  Spain ;  and,  through 
the  diffenfiOna  of  the  Afiatic  ftates  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  a  pretence  was  now  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  thefe  parts.  The  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  continued  their  incurfions,  but  now  ceafed  to 
be  formidable  ;  while  the  kings  of  Macedon,  through 
mifcondufl,  were  firft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difadvan- 
tageous  peace,  and'  at  laft  totally  fubdued  (fee  Mace- 
don). The  reduftion  of  Macedon  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
othei-wife  :  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han- 
nibal fled  for  proteftion,  by  an  unfuccefsful  war  firft 
gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  Afia  (fee  Syria).  The 
Spaniards  and  Grauls  continued  to  be  the  raoft  obftinate 
enemies.  The  former,  particularly,  were  rather  exter- 
minated than  reduced  ;  and  even  this  required  the  ut. 
moft  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  ^milianusj  the  con- 
queror of  Carthage,  to  execute.    S^ee  Spain  and  Nu- 

MANTIA. 

Thus  the  Romans  attained  ta  a  height  of  power  fu*- 
perior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  blit  now  a  fe- 
dition  broke  out,  which  we  may  fay  was  never  termina- 
ted but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  This  had 
thsGracchi.  its  origin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  defcen- 
ded  from  a  family  which,  though  plebeian,  was  as  illu** 
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ftrlous  as  any  m  the  commonwealth.    His  father  had  Rom 
been  twice  raifed  \x>  the  confulate,  was  a  great  general,  "-"^ 
and  had  been  honoured  with  two  triumphs.    But  he 
was  ftill  more  renowned  for  his  domeftic  virtues  and  pro- 
bity, than  for  his  birth  or  valour.    He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  firft  Africanus,  faid  to  be  the  pattern 
of  her  fex,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age  ;  and  had  by 
her  feveral  children,  of  whom  three  only  arrived  to  ma- 
turity of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Sempron'ta^  who  was  married  to  the 
fecond  Africanus.    Tiberius,  the  eldeil,  was  deemed 
the  moft  accomplifhed  youth  in  Rome,  with  refped\  to 
the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.    His  extraordina- 
ry talents  were  heightened  by  a  noble  air,  an  engaging 
countenance,  and  all  thofe  winning  graces  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit.    He  made  his  firft  campaigns 
under  his  brother-in-law,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on 
all  occafions  by  his  courage,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his 
conduft.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  apphed  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence ;  and  at  30  years  old 
was  accounted  the  beft  orator  of  his  age.    He  married 
the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  for- 
merly conful  and  cenfor,  and  was  then  prince  of  the  fe- 
nate.   He  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  fentiments 
both  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  family,  and  fupported 
the  interefts  of  the  patricians  ;  but  without  openly  at- 
tacking the  popular  fadion.    He  was  the  chief  author 
and  negociator  of  that  (hameful  neceffary  peace  with 
the  Numantines  ;  which  the  fenate,  with  the  utmoft  in- 
juftice,  difannulled,  and  condemned  the  conful,  the  quae^ 
ftor,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  figned  it,  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  Numantines  (fee  Numantia).  The 
people  indeed,  out  of  efteem  for  Gracchus,  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  be  facrificed  :  but,  however,  hehadjuft 
reafon  to  complain,  both  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
for  paffing  fo  fcandalous  a  decree  againft  his  general^ 
and  himfelf,  and  breaking  a  treaty  whereby  the  lives  of 
fo  many  citizens  had  been  faved.    But  as  the  fenate 
h^  chiefly  promoted  fuch  bafe  and  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings, he  refolved  in  due  time  to  (how  his  refent- 
ment  againft  the  party  which  had  contributed  moft  to  >  ^ 
his  difgrace. 

In  order  to  this,  he  ftood  for  the  trlbuneftiip  of  the 
people  ;  which  he  no  fooner  obtained,  than  he  refolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  the  moft  tender  part.  They 
had  ufurped  lands  unjnftly  ;  cultivated  them  by  flaves, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  ;  and  had  lived  for 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  the  Licinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  enabled  that  no  citizen  (hould  poflefs 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.- Gracchus  refol- 
ved to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  patricians.  B\>t  it  was  not  revenge  alone  which 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  fd  dangerous  an  attempt. 
It  is  pretended,  that  his  mother  Cornelia  animated  him 
to  undertake  fomething  worthy  both  of  his  and  her  fa- 
mily* The  reproaches  of  his  mother,  the  authority  of 
fome  great  men,  namely  of  his  father-in-law  Appius 
Claudius,,  of  P.  Craffns  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  of 
Mutius  Seasvola,  the  moft  learned  civib'an  in  Rome,  and 
his  natural  thirft  after  glory,  joined  with  an  eager  defire 
of  revenge,  confpired  to  draw  him  into  this  moft  un- 
fortunate fchcme.  j 

The  law,  as  he  firft  drew  It  up,  was  very  mild :  for  A  nc 
it  only  enafted,  that  thofe  whopoffelfed  more  than  500  P"""?"' 
acres- of  landlhould  part  with  the  overplus  i  and  that 
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•  the  full  vaiue  of  the  faid  lands  (hould  be  paid  them  out 
of  the  pubhc  treafury.  The  lands  thus  purchafed  by 
the  public  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens; 
and  cultivated  either  by  themfelves  or  by  freemen,  who 
were  upon  the  fpoL  Tiberius  allowed  every  child  of  a 
family  to  hold  250  acres  in  his  own  name,  over  and 
above  what  was  allowed  to  the  father.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mild  than  this  new  law ;  fmce  by  the  Licinian 
he  might  have  abfolutely  deprived  the  rich  of  the  lands 
they  unjuflly  pofTelTed,  and  made  them  accountable  for 
the  profits  they  had  received  from  them  during  their 
long  pofleffion.  But  tiie  rich  patricians  could  not  fo 
much  as  bear  the  name  of  the  Licinian  latv,  though 
thus  qualified.  Thofe  chiefly  of  the  fenatorial  and  eque- 
ftrian  order  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  were  continually 
mounting  the  roftra  one  after  another,  in  order  to  dif- 
fuade  the  people  from  accepting  a  law  which,  they 
faid,  would  raife  difturbances,  that  might  prove  more 
dangerous  than  the  evils  which  Tiberius  pretended  to 
redrefs  by  tlie  promulgation  of  it.  Thus  the  zealous 
tribune  was  obliged  day  after  day  to  entar  the  lifts  with 
frefh  adverfaries  ;  but  he  ever  got  the  better  of  them 
both  in  point  of  eloquence  and  argument. 

The  people  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
caufe  of  the  unfortunate  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  be- 
llowed on  him  the  higheft  commendations.  The  rich 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  violence  and  calumny,  in  or- 
der to  deftroy,  or  at  leaft  to  difcredit,  the  tribune.  It 
k  faid  they  hired  affaflins  to  difpatch  him ;  but  they 
could  not  put  their  wicked  defign  in  execution,  Grac- 
chus being  always  attended  to  and  from  the  roftra  by 
a  guard  of  about  4000  men.  His  adverfaries  therefore 
endeavoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  by  the  blackeft  ca- 
lumnies. They  gave  out  that  he  aimed  at  monarchy  ; 
and  publiflied  pretended  plots  laid  for  crowning  him 
king.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  fuch 
groundlefs  reports,  made  it  their  whole  bufmefs  to  en- 
courage their  tribune,  who  was  hazarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  fakes. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  this  law  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejedled  by  the  people  aflembled  in  the  co- 
mitium,  Gracchus  began  with  haranguing  the  mighty 
croud  which  an  affair  of  fuch  importance  had  brought 
together  both  from  the  city  and  country.  In  his  fpeech 
he  ftiowed  the  juftice  of  the  law  with  fo  much  elo- 
quence, made  fo  moving  a  defcription  of  the  miferies 
of  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  fet 
forth  in  fuch  odious  colours  the  ufurpation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  great  had  raked  together, 
that  the  people,  tranfported  with  fury,  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  billets,  that  they  might  give  their  fuf- 
frages.  Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci- 
tizens in  that  warmth  and  emotion  which  wras  necef- 
fary  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign,  ordered  the  law  to  be 
116  read. 

pofed  by  But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus 
■  tribune  QQavius  Cacina,  who  had  alvrays  profefled  a  great 
'  friendfhip  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gained  over  by 
the  patricians,  declai-ed  againft  the  proceedings  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  ;  and  pronounced  the  word  whidi 
had  been  always  awful  in  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  Feto,  "  I  forbid  it."  As  Odlavius  was  a  man 
of  an  unblameable  charafter,  and  had  hitherto  been 
very  zealoue  for  the  publication*  of  the  law,  Gracchus 


was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  unexpefted  oppofition  from 
lu's  friend.  However,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  only  de- 
fired  the  people  to  affemble  again  the  next  day  to  hear 
their  two  tribunes,  one  in  defence  of,  the  other  in  op- 
pofition to,  the  law  propofed.  The  people  met  at  the 
time  appointed ;  when  Gracchus  addrefling  hirafelf  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  of 
their  fundlion,  and  by  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  friend- 
ftiip,  not  to  oppofe  the  good  of  the  people,  whom  they 
were  bound  in  honour  to  proteft  againft  the  ufurpation 
of  the  great :  nay,  taking  his  colleague  afide,  he  addref- 
fed  him  thus,  "  Perhaps  you  are  perfonally  concerned 
to  oppofe  tliis  law ;  if  fo,  I  mean,  if  you  have  more 
than  the  five  hundred  acres,  I  myfclf,  poor  as  I  am,  en- 
gage to  pay  you  in  money  what  you  will  lofe  in  land." 
But  Oftavius,  either  out  of  ftiame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  he  had 
embraced. 

Gracchus  therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  expe- 
dient ;  which  was  to  fufpend  all  the  magiiti-ates  in 
Rome  from  the  execution  of  their  offices.  It  was  law- 
ful for  any  tribune  to  take  this  ftep,  when  the  paffing 
of  the  law  which  he  propofed  was  prevented  by  mere 
chicaneiy.  After  this,  he  afTembled  the  people  anew, 
and  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  fucceed  in  his  defign. 
When  all  things  were  got  ready  for  coUefting  the  fuf- 
frages,  the  rich  privately  conveyed  away  the  urns  in 
which  the  tablets  were  kept.  This  kindled  the  tri- 
bune's indignation,  and  the  rage  of  the  people.  The 
comitium  was  like  to  become  a  field  of  battle,  when 
two  venerable  fenators,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  very  fea- 
fonably  interpofed ;  and  throwing  themfelves  at  the  tn'- 
bune's  feet,  prevailed  upon  him  to  fubmit  his  law  to 
the  judgment  of  the  confcript  fathers.  This  was  ma. 
king  the  fenators  judges  in  their  own  caufe :  but  Grac- 
chus thought  the  law  fo  undeniably  juft,  that  he  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf  that  they  would  rejeft  it ;  and  if 
they  did,  he  knew  that  the  incenfed  multitude  would 
no  longer  keep  any  meafures  with  them. 

The  fenate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
affefted  delays,  and  came  to  no  rcfolution.  There  were 
indeed  fome  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity,  were  for  paying  fome  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tribune,  and  for  facriticing  their  own  intereft  to 
the  relief  of  the  diftreffed.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any  compofition  whatfoever.  Here- 
upon Gracchus  brought  the  affair  anewbefore  the  people, 
and  earneftly  intreated  his  colleague  Oftavius  to  drop  his 
oppofition,  in  compaflion  to  the  many  unfortunate  people 
for  whom  he  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  friendship,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affeftion- 
ately  embraced  liim.  But  ftill  Ocftavius  was  inflexible. 
Hereupon  Gracchus  refolved  to  deprive  Odlavius  of  his 
tribunefhip,  fince  he  alone  obftinately  withftood  the  de- 
fires  of  the  whole  body  of  fo  great  a  people.  Having 
therefore  afTembled  the  people,  he  told  them,  that  fince 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  fuffered  by  their  divifion,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  afTembled  in  comitia  to  re-eftablifh  con- 
cord among  their  tribunes.  "  If  the  caufe  I  maintain 
(faid  he)  be,  in  your  opinion,  unjuft,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  feat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  your  fer« 
vice  in  this  ftation,  deprive  him  of  the  tribunefhip  who 
alone  obftru^ts  my  wifhes.  As  foon  as  you  flaall  have 
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nommated  one  to  fucceed  him,  tlie  law  will  pafs  with- 
out  oppofition."  Having  thus  Tpoken,  he  difraiffed  the 
afiembly,  after  having  iummoned  them  to  meet  again 
the  next  day. 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  foured  Avith  the  oppofition 
he  had  met  with  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  obftinate 
colleague,  and  being  well  apprifed  that  the  law  would 
pafs  ill  any  form  in  which  he  fhould  think  fit  to  pro- 
pofe  it,,  relolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  firft  paffed, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  its  fcverity.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in  families  ;  or 
reimburfement  promited  to  thofe  who  fhould  part  with 
the  lands  they  poffeffed  above  500  acres.  The  next  day 
the  people  being  affembled  in  vaft  crowds  on  this  ex- 
traordinary occafion,  Gracchus  made  fredi  applications 
to  Oftavius,  but  to  no  purpofe;  he  obilinately  perfifted 
in  his  oppofition.  Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people, 
"  Judge  you,  (faid  he),  which  of  us  deierves  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  office."  At  thefe  words  the  firft  tribe 
voted,  and  declared  for  the  depofition  of  OAavius.  Up- 
on which  Gracchus,  lufpending  the  ardour  of  the  tribes, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  his  opponent  by  gentle 
methods.  But  all  his  endeavours  proving  ineffedlual, 
the  other  tribes  went  on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  firft.  Of  35  tribes,  17  had 
ah-eady  declared  againft  Oftavius,  and  the  1 8th  was  juft 
going  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,  being 
willing  to  try  once  more  whether  he  could  reclaim  his 
colleague,  fiifpended  the  collefting  of  the  fuffrages;  and 
?-ddrefiing  06tavius  in  the  moft  prefling  terms,  conjured 
him  not  to  expofe  bimfelf,  by  his  obftinacy,  to  ib  great 
a  difgiace,  nor  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  caft  a 
blemifh  upon  his  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither 
•  time  nor  ti  erit  would  ever  wipe  off.  Oftavius,  how- 
ever, continuing  obftinate,  was  depofed,  and  the  law 
paffed  as  Gracchus  had  propofed  it  the  laft  time. 
-The  depofed  tribune  was  dragged  from  the  roftra  by 
the  incenfed  multitude,  who  would  have  infulted  him 
further,  had  not  the  fenators  and  his  friends  facilitated 
his  efcape. 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con- 
tent both  by  the  city  and  country  tribes,  Gracchus 
caufed  the  people  to  appoint  triumvirs,  or  three  com- 
miffioners,  to  haften  its  execution.  Tn  this  commiffion 
the  people  gave  Gracchus  the  firft  place';  and  he  had 
intercft  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau- 
dius, and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.  Thefe  three  fpent  the  whole  fummer  in 
travelling  through  all  the  Italian  provinces,  to  examine 
what  lands  were  held  by  any  perfon  above  500  acres,  in 
order  to  divide  them  among  the  poor  citizens.  When 
Gracchus  returned  from  his  progrefs,  he  found,  by  the 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  abfence  had  not  aba- 
ted either  the  hatred  of  the  rich,  or  the  love  of  the  poor, 
toward  him.  As  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  deceafed 
had  been  poifoned,  the  tribune  took  this  occafion  to 
apply  himfelf  again  to  his  protedfors,  and  implore  tlieir 
afliftance  againft  the  violence  and  treachery  of  his-ene- 
mies.  The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident 
to  their  hero  than  ever,  declared  they  would  ftand  by 
him  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  ;  and  this  their  zeal 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  new  claufe  to  the  law,  viz. 
that  the  commiffioners  fhould  likewife  inquire  what 
lands  had  been  ufurped  from  the  republic.  This  was 
touching  the  feoators  in  a  moft  tender  point  j  for  moft 


of  them  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  lands  belonging  Rivme, 
to  the  republic.  But  after  all,  the  tribune,  upon  a  ftriti 
inquiry,  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  rich  would 
not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.  But 
the  following  accident  eafed  him  of  this  difficulty,  and 
enabled  him-  to  ftop  the  murmurs  of  the  malcontents .  , 
among  the  people.  ■ 

Attahis  Philometer,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  be-The  tre. 
queathed  his  dominions  and  effeds  to  the  Romans,  Eu-fne^  of 
demus  the  Pergamean  brought  his  treafures  to  Rome''*'''^ 
at  this  time  ;  and  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  new  law^^^'^p^ 
paffed,  enafting,  that  this  money  fhotild  be  divided  j'eople 
among  the  poor  cltizenu  who  could  not  have  lands ;  Gracch 
and  that  the  difpofal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus 
fhould  not  be  in  the  feiiate,  but  in  the  comitia.  By 
thefe  fteps  Gracchus  moft  effeftually  humbled  the  fe- 
nate;  who,  in  order  to  difcredit  him  among  the  people, 
gave  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  the  king's 
vnll  to  Rome,  had  left  with  Gracchus  the  royal  diadem 
and  mantle  of  Attahis,  which  the  law-making  tribune 
was  to  ufe  whei*he  fhould  be  proclaimed  king  of  Rome. 
But  thefe  reports  only  ferved  to  make  Gracchus  be 
more  upon  his  guard,  and  to  infpire  the  people  with 
an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  rich  who  were  the 
authors  of  them.  Gracchus  being  now,  by  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  abfolute  mtiller  of  their 
fuffrages,  formed  a  defign  of  raifing  his  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  confulate  next  year,  of  promo- 
ting his  brother  Caius  to  the  tribunefliip,  and  getting- 
himfelf  continued  in  the  fame  office.  The  laft  was 
what  moft  nearly  concerned  him  ;  his  perfon,  as  long- 
as  he  was  in  office^  being  facred  and  inviolable.  As 
the  fenate  was  very  a£tive  in  endeavouring  to  get  fuch 
only  elefted  into  the  college  of  tribunes  as  were  enemies 
to  Gracchus  and  his  fadlion,  the  tribune  left  no  ftone- 
unturned  to  fecure  his  eleftion.  He  told  the  people, 
that  the  rich  had  lefolved  to  affaffmate  him  as  foon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  office  ;  he  appeared  in  mourning,  as^ 
was  the  cuftom  in  the  greateft  calamities ;  and  bringing 
liis  children,  yet  young,  into  the  fortim,  recommended 
them  to  the  people  in  fuch  terms,  as  fliowed  that  he 
defpaired  of  his  own  piefervation.  At  this  fight  the 
populace  returned  no  anfwer,  but  by  outcries  and  me- 
naces againft  the  rich. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  eleftion  of  new 
tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  affemble  in 
the  capitol  in  the  great  court  before  thctemple  of  Ju- 
piter. The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus  produced  his- 
petition,  intreating  the  people  to  continue  him  one  year 
longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  confideration  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  the  rich  having 
vowed  his  deftruftion  as  foon  as  his  perfon  fhould  be  no- 
more  facred.  This  was  indeed  an  unufual  requeft,  it- 
having  been  long  cuftomary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began- 
to  vote,  and  the  two  firft  declared  for  Gracchus.  Here- 
upon  the  rich  made  great  clamours;  which  terrified 
Rubrius  Varro,  who  prefided  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
that  day,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refigned  his  place  to- 
Q^Mummius,  who  offered  to  prefide  ia  his  room.  But 
this  ralfed  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themfelves  ;  fa  ■ 
that  Gracchus  wifely  difmiffed  the  affembly,  and  order- 
ed them  to  meet  again- the  next  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  fenfible  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  tfiem  to  preferve  the  life  oi 
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powerful  a  protedtor,  not  only  conducted  him  home, 
but  watched  by  turns  alt  night  at  his  door.  Next 
morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus  having  aflem- 
bled  his  friends,  led  them  from  his  hotife,  and  poited 
one  half  of  them  in  the' comitium,  while  he  went  up 
himfelf  with  the  other  to  the  capitol.  As  foon  as  he 
appeared,  the  people  faluted  him  with  load  acclama- 
tions of  joy.  But  fcarce  was  he  placed  in  his  tribunal, 
when  Fulvius  Flaccus  a  fenator,  and  friend  to  Grac- 
chus, breaking  through  the  crowd,  came  up  to  him, 
and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  fenators,  who  were  af- 
fembled  in  the  temple  of  FciJth,  which  almoft  touched 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  had  confpired  againll  his 
life,  and  were  refolved  to  attack  him  openly  on  his 
very  tribunal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  his 
robe,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  for  a  battle  ;  and,  after 
his  example,  fome  of  his  party,  feizing  the  fiaves  of 
the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themfelvcs,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Thefe  preparations  terrified  the 
other  tribunes  ;  v/ho  immediately  abandoned  their 
places  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  mixed  with  the 
Growd  ;  while  the  priefts  ran  to  fhut  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  for  fear  of  its  being  profaned.    On  the  other 
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Nafica  threw  his  robe  over  his  flioulders,  and  having   

covered  his  head  with  it,  advanced  with  his  followers  j^g^ 
into  the  crowd,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  company  of  fcuflle 
the  clients  and  friends  of  the  patricians,  armed  with  enfues,  iu 
ftavea  and  clubs.    Thefe,  falling  indifferently  upon  all  wivlth 
who  ftood  in  tlieir  way,  difperfed  the  crowd.    Many  of  i;"'^'^' 
Gracchus's  party  took  to  their  heels ;  and  in  that  tu- 
mult all  the  leats  being  overturned  and  broken,  Nafica, 
armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  knocked  down 
all  wliQ  cppofed  him,  and  at  length  reached  Gracchus. 
One  of  his  partv  fcixed  the  tribune  by  the  lappet  of  his 
robe  :  but  he,  quitting  his  gown,  fled  in  his  tunic  ;  and 
as  he  vvas  in  that  'hurry  of  fpirits,  which  is  infeparabic 
from  fear,  leaping  over  the  broken  benches,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  flip  and  fall.  As  he  vvas  getting  up  again, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  ftunned  him  : 
then  his  adverfaries  rufliing  in  upon  him,  with  repeated 
blows  pat  an  end  to  his  lite. 

Rome  was  by  his  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci- 
cero, from  a  domellic  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 
to  iier  than  even,  that  Numantia,  which  had  firll  kindled 
his  refentments.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  born  with 
greater  talents,  or  more  capable  of  aggrandizing  him- 


hand,  the  friends  of  Gracchus,  who  were  difperfed  by  ^  felf,.  and  doing  honour  to  his  country.     But  his 
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parties  in  different  places,  cried  out,  IVe  are  ready  : 
What  mufl  we  du  ?  Gracchus,  whofe  voice  could  not 
be  heard  by  all  his  adherents  on  account  of  the  tu- 
mult, the  clamours,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head  ;  which  was 
the  fignal  agreed  on  to  prepare  for  battle.  But  fome 
of  his  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  conttruAion  upon 
that  gefture,  irmnediately  flew  to  the  fenate,  and  told 
the  fathers,  that  the  feditious  tribune  had  called  for 
the  crown  to  be  put  upon  hLs  head.  Hereupon  the 
fenators,  fancying  they  already^  faw  the  king  of  f  erga- 
mus's  diadem  on  the  tribune's  head,  and  the  royal 
mantle  on  his  (boulders,  refolved  to  give  the  conful 
leave  to  arm  his  legions,  treat  the  friends  of  Gracchus 
as  enemies,  and  turn  the  comitium  into  a  field  of 
battle. 

But  the  conful  Mutius  Scasvola,  who  was  a  pru- 
dent-and  moderate  man,  refufed  to  be  the  inftrument 
of  their  rarti  revenge,  and  to  difhonour  his  coniulate 
with  the  maffacre  of  a  difarm.ed  people.  A.s  Calpur- 
jiius  Pifo,  the  other  conful,  was  then  in  Sicily,  the 
molt  turbulent  among  the  feaators  cried  out,  "  Smce 
one  of  our  confuls  is  abfent,  and  the  other  betrays 
the  republic,  let  us  do  ourfelves  jullice  ;  let  us  imme- 
diately go  and  demolifli  with  our  own  hands  this  idol 
of  the  people."  Scipio  Nafica,  who  had  been  all 
along  for  violent  meafures,  inveighed  bitterly  againll 
the  conful  for  refufing  to  fuccour  the  republic  in  her 
greateft  diftrefs.  Scipio  Nafica  was  the  great  grand- 
fon  of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  firft  Africanus, 
and  confequently  coufin  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  mo- 
Uier  Cornelia,  But  neverthelefs  not  one  of  the  fenators 
betrayed  a  more  irreconcileable  hatred  againll  the  tri- 
bune than  he.  When  tlie  prudent  conful  refufed  to  arm 
his  legions,  and  put  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  to  death 
contrary  to  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice,  he  fet  no  bounds 
to  his  fury,  but,  rifing  up  from  his  place,  cried  out  hke 
a  madman,  "  Since  our  conful  betrays  us,  let  thofe  who 
love  the  republic  follow  me."  Having  uttered  thefe 
-words,  he  immediately  walked  out  of  the  temple,  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  fenators. 
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mind,  his  manly  courage,  Iris  hvely,  eafy,  and  power- 
ful eloquence,  v/ere,  fays  Cicero,  like  a  fword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.    Gracchus  abufed  them,  not  iii 
fupporting  an  unjuil  caufe,  but  in  conducing  a  good 
one  with  too  much  violence.    He  went  fo  far  as  to 
make  fome  believe  that  he  had  really  fomething  in- 
view  befides  the  intereil  of  the  people  whom  he  pre-, 
tended  to  relieve  ;  and  therefore  fome  hillorians  have, 
reprefented  him  as  a  tyrant.    But  the  moil  judicious, 
writers  clear  him  from  this  imputation,  and  afcribe  his  . 
firll  delign  of  reviving,  the  Licinian  law  to  an  eager  de- 
fire  of  being  revenged  on  the  fenators  for  the  affront, 
they  had  very  unjullly  put  upon  him,  and  the  conful 
Mancinus,  as  we  have  hinted  above.    The  law  he  at- 
tempted to  revive  had  an  air  of  juftice,  which  gave  a 
fanftioa  to  his  revenge,  without  calling  any  blemifti  on 
his  reputation.  ' 

The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  thf  ^j^jf^^-j-ed 
mult.  Above  300  of  the  tribime's  friends  loft  their  , 
lives  in  the  fray  ;  and  their  bodies  were  thrown,  with 
that  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.  Nay,  the  fenate 
carried  their  revenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  which  had 
ftained  the  Capitol  with  Roman  blood.  They  fought 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune,  and  without  any 
form  of  law  affaflinated  fom.e,  and  forced  others  into, 
banifliment.  Caius  Billius,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  people,  was  feized  by  his  enemies,  and 
fliut  up  in  a  cafl<  with  fnakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi- 
lerably  perifhed.  Though  the  laws  prohibited  any  ci- 
tizen to  take  away  the  life  of  another  before  he  had 
been  legally  condemned,  Nafica  and  his  followers  were 
acquitted  by  the  fenate,  who  enaded  a  decree,  juftify- 
ing  all  the  cruelties  committed  againft  Gracchus  and 
his  adherents- 

Thefe  difturbances  were  for  a  lhort  time  interrupted 
by  a  revolt  of  the  flaves  in  Sicily,  occafioned  by  the 
cruelty  of  their  matters ;  but  they  being  foon  reduced,  cr^^ 
the  contefts  about  the  Sempronlan  laiv,  as  it  was  called, 
again  took  place.  Both  parties  were  determined  not  • 
to  yield ;  and  therefore  the  moft  fatal  effefts  enfued. 
The  firft  thing  of  confequence  vvas  the  death  of  Sci* 
7  E»*^v 
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•  pio  Afncanus  the  Second,  v/ho  was  privately  ftrangled 
in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  partifans  ot  the  plebeian  par- 
ty, about  129  B.  C.  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to  him 
who  had  been  formerly  killed,  not  only  undertook  the 
revival  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but  propofed  a  new  one, 
granting  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  fliare  of  the  lands  divided  in 
confequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  confequences 
of  this  were  much  worfe  than  the  former ;  the  flame 
fpread  through  all  Italy  ;  and  the  nations  who  had  made 
war  with  the  republic  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
enemies  more  formidable  than  before.  Fregellas,  a  city 
oftheVolfci,  revolted:  but  being  fuddenly  attacked, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  was  rafed  to  the  ground  ; 
which  quieted  matters  for  the  prefent.  Gracchus, 
however,  ilill  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  fe- 
nate  and  the  i-eft  of  the  patrician  body:  the  ultimate 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  a  price  was  fet  on  his 
liead,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  confederate,  no  lefs  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  to  any  one  who  fliould  bring  them 
The  cuftomto  Opimius  the  chief  of  the  patrician  party.  Thus  the 
f^iorbegun, '^"^^"^  of  profcription  was  begun  by  the  patricians,  of 
'  whicla  they  themfelves  foon  had  enough.  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  were  facrificed,  but  the  diforders  of  the  re- 
public were  not  fo  eafily  cured. 

The  inundation  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  put  a 
ftop  to  the  civil  difcords  for  fome  time  longer ;  but 
they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  articles  Cim- 
bri and  Teutones,  nothing  prevented  the  troubles 
from  being  revived  with  greater  fury  than  before,  ex- 
cept the  war  with  tlje  Sicihan  flaves,  which  had  again 
commenced  with  more  dangerous  circumftances  than 
ever.  But  this  war  being  totally  ended  about  99 
B.  C.  no  farther  obftacle  remained.  Marius,  the  con- 
queror of  Jugurtha  *  and  the  Cimbri,  undertook  the 
caufe  of  the  plebeians  againll  the  fenate  and  patricians. 
Having  alTociated  himfelf  with  Apuleius  and  Glaucia, 
two  fa6tious  men,  they  earned  their  proceedings  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and 
Marius  himfelf  was  obliged  to  aft  againft  his  aUies. 
Peace,  however,  was  for  the  prefent  reftored  by  the 
maffacre  of  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number 
of  their  followers  ;  upon  which  Marius  thought  proper 
to  leave  the  city. 

While  fadious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re- 
public in  pifces,  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  thofe  divifions  ferved  only  to  involve  the  Hate 
in  calamities  Hill  more  grievous.  The  confuls  obferved, 
that  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and  falfely  pretended  to  be  lloman  citizens. 
By  means  of  them,  it  was  likewife  perceived,  that  the 
plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  power ; 
as  the  votes  of  thefe  pretended  citizens  were  always  at 
the  fervice  of  the  tribunes.  The  confuls  therefore  got 
a  law  paiTed,  commanding  all  thofe  pretended  citizens 
to  return  home.  This  was  fo  much  refented  by  the 
Italian  ftates,  that  an  nniverfal  defection  took  place.  A 
fcheme  was  then  formed  by  M.  Livius  Drufus,  a  tri- 
bxine  of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men  ;  but 
this  only  made  matters  worfe,  and  procured  his  own  af- 
fafiination.  His  death  feemed  a  fignal  for  war.  The 
Marfi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Luea- 
mans,  and  in  fliort  all  the  provinces  from  the  river  Li- 
ris  to  the  Adriatic,  revolted  at  once,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  republic,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Rome. 
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The  haughty  Uoittans  were  now  i«ade  thoroughly  fen-  Rom 
fible  that  they  were  not  invincible  :  th<  y  were  defeated  — ^ 
in  almoft  every  engagement ;  and  muft  foon  have  yield- 
ed, had  they  not  fallen  «pon  a  m.ethod  of  dividing 
their  enemies,    A  law  -^vas  paffcd,  enading,  that  all 
the  nations  in  Italy,  whofe  alliance  with  Rome  was  in- 
difputable,  fliould  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 
This  drew  off  feveral  nations  from  the  alhance  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  SyUa  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  " 
the  Roman  armies,  fortune  foon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Rome  againft  the  allies  ferved  only  to 
bring  greater  miferies  upon  herfelf.  Marius  and  Syila 
became  rivals  ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  people,  and 
the  latter  to  the  patricians.  Marius  affociated  with  one 
ot  the  tribunes  named  Sulp'uius ;  in  conjundion  with 
whom  he  raifed  fuch  difturbances,  that  Sylla  was  for- 
ced to  retire  from  the  city.  Having  thus  driven  off 
his  rival,  Marius  got  himfelf  appointed,  general  againft 
Mithridates  f  king  of  Pontus  ;  but  the  foldiers  refufed  t  See  Fenk, 
to  obey  any  other  than  Sylla.  A  civil  war  immediate- 
ly  enfued,  in  which  Marius  was  driven  out  in  his  turn, 
find  a  price  fet  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius, 
With  many  of  their  adherents.  Sulpitius  was  foon  fei- 
zed  and  killed  ;  but  Marius  made  his  efcape.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla  rendered 
him  obnoxious  both  to  the  fenate  and  people  ;  and  Cin- 
na,  a  furious  partifan  of  the  Marian  faftion,  being  cho- 
fen  conful,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduft- 
Upon  this  Sylla  thought  proper  to  fet  out  for  Afia  : 
Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  fled  ; 
and  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  was  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  Ihepherds,  flaves,  and  men  of  defpe- 
rate  fortunes  ;  fo  that  he  foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  army. 

Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  fenators  had  de-  H  irrid 
pofed  and  driven  out  of  Rome,  fohcited  and  obtained  """^1''" 
a  powerful  army  from  the  aUies ;  and  being  joined  by  u""J5'j,jJ^^ 
Sertorius,  a  moft  able  and  experienced  general,  the  Ma  ius^^&c, 
two,  in  conjunftion  with  Marius,  advanced  towards  the 
capital;  and  as  their  forces  daily  increafed,  a  fourth 
army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Papirlus  Car- 
bo.  The  fenate  raifed  fome  forces  to  defend  the  city  ; 
but  the  troops  being  vaftly  inferior  in  number,  and 
likewife  inclined  to  the  contrary  fide,  they  v/ere  obli- 
ged to  open  their  gates  to  the  confederates.  Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard,  compofed  of 
flaves,  whom  he  called  his  Bardiitans,  and  whom  he 
defigned  to  employ  in  revenging  himfelf  on  his  ene- 
mies. The  firft  order  he  gave  thefe  aflaflins  was,  to 
murder  all  who  came  to  falute  him,  and  were  not  an- 
fwered  with  the  like  civility.  As  every  one  was  for- 
ward to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  new  tyrant,  this  or- 
der proved  the  deftrudion  of  vail  numbers.  At  laft 
thefe  Bardiaeans  abandoned  themfelves  to  fuch  excefles 
in  every  kind  of  vice,  that  Cinna  and  Set  tonus  or- 
dered their  troops  to  fall  upon  them ;  which  being 
inltantly  put  in  execution,  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man. 

By  the  deftrudion  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  fomewhat  more  tedious,  though  equally 
effedual.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  four 
chiefs^  in  which  Marius  feemed  quite  frantic  with  rage. 
Sertoriui  endeavoured  to  moderate  iiis  fury  ;  but,  beiag 
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©vcr-rulcd  by  Cmna  and  Carbo,  a  refolution  was  taken 
to  murder  without  mercy  afl  the  fenators  who  had  op- 
pofed  the  popular  fadlion.  This  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  A  general  flaughter  commenced,  which 
ln^.cd  hve  days,  and  during  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  obnoxious  fenators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  lluck 
ui^an  poles  over-againil  the  roftra,  and  their  bodies 
C^-agged  with  hooks  into  the  fomm,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Sylla's  houfe  was  de- 
mollfhed,  his  goods  con  Ifcated,  and  he  himfelf  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country ;  however^  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  efcape. — 
This  maffacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  foldiers,  like  as  many  blood-hounds,  were  difper- 
fed  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  thofe  who  fled.  The 
neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  highways, 
fwarmed  with  affaflins ;  and  on  this  occafion  Plutarch 
obferves  with  great  concern,  that  the  moll  facred  ties 
of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality  are  not  proof  againft  trea- 
chery, in  the  day  of  adverfity^  for  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  difcover  their  friends  who  had  fled  to 
them  for  fhelter. 

This  flaughter  being  over,.  Cfnna  named  himfelf  and 
Marius  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year ;  and  thefe  tyrants 
feemed  refolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 
ended  the  old  one  :  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  viftorious 
in  the  eatt,  fent  a  long  letter  to  the  fenate,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  many  viftories,  and  his  refolution  of  return- 
ing to  Rome,  not  to  reftore  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  enemies,  /.  e.  to  deftroy  thofe 
whom  Marius  had  fpared.  This  letter  occafioned  an 
univerfal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  lifts 
with  fuch  a  renowned  wurrior,  gave  himfelf  up  to  ex- 
ceflive  drinking,  and  died.  His  (on  was  alTociated  vith 
Ginna  in  the  government,  though  not  in  the  confullaip, 
a^id  proved  a  tyrant  no  lefs  cruel  than  his  father.  The 
fenate  declared  one  Valerius  Flaccus  general  of  the  for- 
ces in  the  eaft,  and  appointed  him  a  confiderable  army; 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  defertcd  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.  Soon  after,  Cinna  declared  himfelf  conful  a 
third  time,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Papirius  Carbo  f 
but  the  citizens,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  thefe  inhuman 
monfters^  fled  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was  now  in 
Greece.  To  him  the  fenate  fent  deputies,  begging 
that  he  would  have  compaflion  on  his  country,  and  not 
carry  his  refentment  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  begin  a  ci- 
vil war  :  but-  he  replied,  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
full  of  rage  and  revenge  ;  "'and  that  all  his  enemies,  if 
the  Roman  people  confented  to  it,  (hould  perifh  either 
by  the  fword  or  the  axes  of  the  executioners.  Upon 
this  feveral  very  numerous  armies  were  formed  againft 
him  ;  but,  through  the  mifconduft  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  thefe  armies  were  eveiywhere  de- 
feated, or  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Pompey,  after- 
wards ftyled  the  Gr^a/, ,  fignalized  "  himfelf  in  this  war, 
and  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  nations 
took  fome  one  fide  and  fome.  another,  as  their  different 
inclinations  led  them.  Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carbo 
fucceeded  him  ;  but  the  former  having  ventured 
an  engagement  with  Sylla,  was  by  him  defeated, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  Prsenefte,  where  he  was  clofely 
befieged. 
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Thus  was  Rome  reduced  to  the  loweft  degrtt  of  R-bme. 
mifery,  when  one  Pontius  Telefinus,  a  Samnlte  of  great  — "^7^ 
experience  in  war,  projected  the  total  ruin  of  the  city,  j^^^g 
He  had  joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  of  fhe  utmoft 
the  Marian  fa&ion  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  anddan>;er 
therefore  mai-ched  towards  Prsenefte,  as  if  he  defigned  ^'""'^  Tele- 
to  relieve  Marius.    By  this  means  he  drew  Sylla  andg^^^^j^^^ 
Pompey  away  from  the  capital ;  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  over  reached  thefe  two  generals,  and  by 
break  of  day  was  within  10  furlongs  of  the  CoUatine 
gate.    He  then  pulled  off  the  mail< ;  and  declaring 
himfelf  as  much  an  etijpmy  to  Marius  as  to  Sylla,  told 
his  troops,  that  it  was  not  bis  defign  to  aflift  one  Ro- 
man againft  another,  but  to  deftroy  the  whole  race. 
"  Let  fire  and  fword  (faid  he)  deftroy  all ;  let  no  quar- 
ter be  given  ;  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one 
Roman  is  left  alive." — Never  had  this  proud  metropo- 
lis been  in  greater  danger  ;  nor  ever  had  any  city  a  more 
narrow  efcape.    The  Roman  youth  marched  out  to 
oppofe  him,  but  were  driven  back  with  great  flaughter. 
Sylla  himfelf  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  his 
camp.    Telefinus  advanced  with  more  fury  than  ever  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  of  his  army  ha- 
ving been  defeated  by  M.  Craflus,  the  viftorious  gene- 
ral attacked  the  body  where  Telefinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  faved  his  country'  from  the 
moft  imminent  danger.  ,8^ 

Sylla,  having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  firft  Monftrou*"- 
to  Atemnae,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former  "^  f^^ 
■city  he  carried  8000  prifoners  to  Rome,  and  caufed  ^  ^* 
them  all  to  be  maflacred  at  once  in  the  circus.  His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Prasneftines,  I2,oco  of  whom 
were  maflacred  without  mercy.  Young  Marius  had 
killed  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  fuch  a  cruel  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Norba,  a  city  of  Campania,  finding  themfelves  unable 
to  refift  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  fct  fire  to  their  houfea, 
and  all  periflied  in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  thefe 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  not  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  Sylla.  Having  aflembled  the  people  in  the  co- 
mitium,  he  told  the-- ,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  fpare 
a  iingle  perfon  who  had  borne  arms  againft  hira.  This 
cruel  refolution  he  put  in  execution  with  the  moft  un- 
relenting vigour  ;  and  having  at  laft  cut  off  all  thofe 
who  n  he  thought  capable  of  oppofing  him,  Sylla 
caufed  hia  felf  to  be  declared  perpetual  didator, 
or,  in  other  words,  king  and  abfolute  fovereiga  of 
Rome.  ,gg 

This  revolution  happened  about  80  B.  C.  and  from  He  is  pro-^ 
this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Ro  nan  liberty,  clai*"^^ 
Sylla  indeed  refigned  his  power  in  two  years  ;  but  the  ^^^^atoT 
citizens  of  Ro  ne  having  once  fubmitted,  were  ever 
after  n  ore  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a  inafter.  Though 
individuals  retained  the  fame  enthufiaftic  notions  of  li- 
berty as  before,  yet  the  minds  of  the  generality  feem 
fro  n  this  tiii  e  to  have  inclined  towards  monarchy. 
New  mafters  were  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  re- 
public. Casfar  and  Pompey  had  e.iiinently  diftin- 
guiftied  the  r-felves  by  their  martial  exploits,  and  were 
already  rivals.  They  were,  however,  for  fo  ;e  tine 
prevented  fron  raifing  any  difturbances  by  being  kept 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  Sertorius,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  the  only  one  of 
them  poffelfed  either  of  honour  or  probity,  bad  retired 
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W-ome.  Into  Spain,  where  he  creeled  a  republic  ladependent  of 
"-"V^  P^o  e.  Pompcy  and  Metelius,  two  of  the  beft  reputed 
generals  in  Ro  re,  were  fent  agalnft  hi  '"■  ;  but  inftead 
of  conquering,  they  wei-e  on  all  occafions  conquered 
by  hi  ll,  and  obHged  to  abandon  their  enterpriie  with 
diigrace.  At  lalt  Sertorius  was  treacheroufly  tnurdei-- 
cd  ;  and  the  traitors,  who  after  his  death  ufurped  the 
CO and,  being  totally  deftjtute  of  his  abilites,  were 
eafily  defeated  by  Pompey  ':  and  thus  that  general  reap- 
ed an  undeferved  honour  from  concluding  the  war  with 
luccefs. 

The  Spanifh  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  a  very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian 
gladiator.  For  fome  time  this  rebel  proved  very  luc- 
cefsful ;  but  at  lail  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by 
Craffus.  The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,  to 
i8g  the  number  of  5000  ;  but,  being  totally  defeated  by 
Pompey,  the  latter  took,  occafion  from  thence  to  claim 
and  Oraffus.f  jjg  glory  which  was  juftly  due  to  CrafTus.  Being  thus 
become  extrem.eiy  popular,  and  fetting  no  bounds  to 
his  ambiti'on,  he  was  chofen  conful  along  with  CrafTus. 
.Both  generals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies  ; 
and  •  conteil  between  them  immediately  began  about 
who  fliould  firit  lay  down  their  arms.  With  difficulty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppofe  one  another  in  a  new  way.  Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  rcinftating  the 
tribunes  in  their  ancient  power,  which  had  been  greatly 
abridged  by  Sylla.  CrafTus.  though  naturally  covetous, 
♦entertained  the  populace  with  furprifing  profufion  at 
iCjOco  tables,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftributed  corn 
fufEcient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  months. — 
Thefe  prodigious  expences  will  feem  lefs  furprifing, 
;vvhen  we  confider  that  Craffus  was  the  richeft  man  in 
Rome,  and  that  his  eftate  amounted  to  upwards  of 
7oc5o  talents,  u  e.  1,356,250  1.  fterling.  Notwithftand- 
ing  his  utmoft  efforts,  however,  Pompey  ftill  had  the 
fuperiority ;  and  was  therefore  propofed  as  a  proper 
perfon  to^  be  employed  for  clearing  the  feas  of  pirates.  - 
In  this  new  ilation  a  moft  extenfive  power  was  to  be 
granted  to  him.  He  was  to  have  an  abfolute  authority 
•for  three  years  over  all  the  feas  within  the  ftraits  or  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  and  over  all  the  countries  for  the 
fpace  of  400  furlongs  from  the  fea.  Ke  was  empower- 
ed to  raife  as  many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  to  take  what  fums  of  money  he  pleafed  out  of 
the  public  treafuty  without  being  accountable  for 
them  ;  and  to  choofe  out  of  the  fenate  fifteen  fenators 
to  be  his  lieutenants,  and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he 
himfelf  could  not  be  prefent.  1  he  fenfible  part  of  the 
people  were  againft  invefting  one  man  with  fo  much 
power  ;  but  the  unthinking  multitude  rendered  all  op- 
pofition  fruitlefs.  The  tribune  Rofcius  attempted  to 
fpeak  againll  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of 
the  people.  He  then  held  up  two  of  his  fingers,  to 
fhow  that  he  was  for  dividing  that  extenfive  commiffion 
between  two  perfons  :  byt  on  this  the  alfembly  burft 
out  into  fuch  hideous  outcries,  that  a  crow  flying  acci- 
dentally over  the  comitiiim,  was  ftunned  with  the  noife, 
and  fell  down  anriong  the  rabble.  This  law  being  agreed 
to,  Pompey  executed  his  commiffion  fo  much  to  the 
public  fatisfaClion,  that  on  his  return  a  new  law  was 
ipropofcd  in  bis  favour.  By  this  he  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed general  of  all  the  forces  in  Afia  ;  and  as  he  was  ftill 
^o. retain  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas,  he  was  now  in 
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fafl  made  fovereign  of  all  the  Roman  empire.— 
This  law  was  fupported  by  Cicero  and  Caefar,  the 
former  afpiring  at  the  confulate,  and  the  latter  plea- 
fed  to  fee  the  Romans  fo  readily  appointing  them- 
felves  a  mafter.  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com- 
miffion with  the  utmoft  fidelity  and  fuccels,  com- 
pleting the  conqueft  of  Pontus,  Albania,  Iberia,  &c. 
which  had  been  fuccefsfuUy  begun  by  Sylla  and  Lu- 
•cullus. 

But  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggYandifing  himfelf,  C-.  nf.  n  a 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  being  fubverted  by  ^  ^'^-'^1* 
a  conlpiracy  formed  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catihne.  He 
was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family  ;  but  having 
■quite  ruined  his  eftate,  and  rendered  himfelf  infamous 
by  a  feries  of  the  moft  deteftable  crimes,  he  affbciated 
with  a  number  of  other  s  in  circumftances  fimilar^  to 
his  own,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  by 
ruining  their  country.  Their  fcheme  was  to  murder 
the  confuls  together  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  fe- 
nators, fet  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places,  and  then 
•feize  the  government.  This  wicked  dciign  mifcarried 
twice";  but  was  not  on  that  account  dropped  by  the 
confpirators.  Their  party  incieafed  every  day  ;  and 
both  Csefar  and  CrafTus,  who  fince  the  departure  of 
Pompey  had  ftudied  to  gain  the  afftrftions  of  the  peo- 
ple as  far  as  poffible,  were  tliought  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  confpiracy.  At  laft,  however,  the  matter  was 
difcovered  by  means  of  a  young  knight,  who  had  indif- 
creetly  revealed  the  fecret  to  his  paramour.  Catiline 
then  openly  took  the  field,  and  foon  raifed  a  confider- 
able  army  :  but  was  utterly  defeated  and  killed  about 
62  B.  C.  ;  and  thus  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
prefent  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caefar  contimi^d  to  advance  in 
popularity  and  in  power.  Soon  after  the  defeat'  of 
Catiline,  he  was  created  pontlfex  rraximus  ;  and  after 
that  was  fent  into  Spain,  where  he  fubdued  feveral  na- 
tions that  had  never  before  been  fubjeft  to  Rome- 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  rival  Pompey  re- 
turned from  the  eaft,  and  was  received  with  the  highefl 
honours  ;  but  though  ftill  as  atribitious  as  ever,  he  now 
afFefted  extraordinary  modefty,  and  declined  accepting 
of  the  applaufe  which  was  offered  him.  His  aim  w<^ 
to  aflu  •  e  a  fovereign  authority  without  feeming  to  de- 
fu-e  it ;  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that,  if  he  defired 
to  reign  over  his  fellow-citizens,  it  mull  be  by  force  of 
•arms.  He  therefore  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  fpared 
no  pains,  however  mean  and  fcandalous,  to  increafe  his 
popularity.  Casfar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found 
the  fovereignty  divided  between  Crafhis  and  Pompey, 
each  of  whom  was  inefFedluaily  ttruggling  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other.  Cxiar,  no  lels  ambitious  than  the 
other  two,  propofed  that  they  fliould  put  au  end  to  their 
differences,  and  take  him  for  a  partner  in  their  power. 
In  Ihort,  he  projefted  a  triumvirate,  or  aflbciation  of  xhe  firft 
three  perfons,  (Pompcy,  Crafl'us,  and  himfelf),  in  whichtriumvi- 
fhould  be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  f.nate  aiid"""^'^' 
people  ;  and,  in  order  to  gnake  their  confederacy  more 
lailing,  they  bound  themfelves  by  '.lutual  Oaths  and  pro- 
mifcs  to  fland  by  each  other,  and  fufter  nothing  to  be 
undertaken  or  carried  into  execution  without  the  una- 
nimous confent  of  all  the  three. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Roirans  taken  away  a 
fecond  time,  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it:; 
though  at  prefent  none  perceived  that  this  was  the  cafe, 
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except  Cato.  The  affoclatlon  of  the  triumvirs  was  for 
a  long  time  kept  fecret  ;  and  nothi-vr  appeared  to  the 
people  except  the  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  Craffiis, 
for  which  the  ftate  reckoned  itfelf  indebted  to  Caefar. 
The  firft  confequence  of  the  triumvirate  was  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Julius  Caefar.  But  though  this  was  obtained 
by  the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Cralfus,  he  found  him- 
felf  difappointed  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  alTociate 
with  him  in  that  office.  He  had  pitched  upon  one 
whom  he  knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleafed,  and  dif- 
tributed  large  fums  among  the  people  in  order  to  en- 
gage them  to  vote  for  him.  The  fenate,  however,  and 
even  Cato  himfelf,  refc^lved  to  defeat  the  triumvir  at 
liis  own  weapons  ;  and  having  therefore  fet  up  another 
candidate,  diftributed  fuch  immenfe  fums  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  that  Cosfar,  notwithftanding-  the  vaft  riches  he 
l^ad  acquired,  was  forced  to  yield.  This  defeat  pro- 
ved of  fmall  confequence.  Caefar  fet  himfelf  to  engage 
the  affeftions  of  the  people  ;  and  this  he  did,  by  an 
agrarian  law,  fo  effeftually,  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
idolized.  The  law  was  in  itfelf  very  reafouable  and 
juft  ;  neverthelefs,  the  fenate,  perceiving  the  defign 
with  which  it  was  propofed,  thought  themfelves  bound 
to  oppofe  it.  Their  oppofition,  however,  proved 
fruitlefs  :  the  conful  Bibulus,  who  (hewed  himfelf  moll 
aftlve  in  his  endeavours  againil  it,  was  driven  out  of 
the  affembly  with  the  greateft  indignity,  and  from  that 
day  became  of  no  confideration  ;  fo  that  Caefar  was 
rtckoned  the  fole  conful. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  Caefar  was  to  fecure  the 
knights,  as  he  had  already  done  the  people  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treafury  ;  after  which  he  go- 
verned Rome  with  an  abfolute  fway  during  the  time  of 
his  confulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  where  his  mi- 
Jitaiy  exploits  acquired  him  the  higheft  reputation. — 
Pompey  and  Craffus  in  the  mean  time  became  confuls, 
and  governed  as  defpotically  as  Caefar  himfelf  had  done. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  iirft  confulate,  the  republic 
fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  entirely  owing  to  the  difor- 
deis  occafioned  by  the  two  late  confuls.  At  lad,  how- 
ever,  this  confufion  was  ended  by  raifing  Craffus  and 
Pompey  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time.  This  was  no 
fooner  done,  than  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was 
propofed.  Craffus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eaftern 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  Casfar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  and  all  this  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years.  This  law  was  palTed  by  a  great  ma- 
joiity  ;  upon  which  Craifus  undert^jok  an  expedition 
againft  the  Parthians,  whom  he  imagined  he  fhould  ea- 
lilv  overcome,  and  then  enrich  himfelf  with  their  fpoils  ; 
Caefar  appUed  with  great  afiiduity  to  the  completing  of 
the  conqueft  of  Gaul ;  and  Pompey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  his  province,  Itaid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone. 

The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now  haftening  to  a 
crifis.  Craflus,  having  opprefTed  all  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft,  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians *  ;  after  which  the  two  great  rivals  Caefar  and 
Pompey  were  left  alone,  without  any  third  perlbn  who 
could  hold  the  balance  between  them,  or  prevent  the 
deadly  quarrels  which  were  about  to  enfue.  Matters, 
however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  §.    The  qucftion  then  was.  wiie- 
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ther  Caefar  or  Pompey  fhould  firil  refign  the  eomman)  ^^"^^ 
of  their  armies,  aad  return  to  th_'  rank,  of  private  p;r-  ~  * 
funs.  As  both  parties  faw,  that  whoever  flril  laid  dowa 
his  arms  muft  of  courfe  fubmit  to  the  other,  both  refu- 
fed  to  difarm  themfelves.  As  C^far,  however,  had 
a  nalTed  immenfe  riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now  in  a  condi- 
tion not  only  to  maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with 
Pompey,  but  even  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
to  liis  interetl.  One  of  the  confuls,  nam.^d  jEmi/iut 
Paulus,  coll.  him  no  lefs  than  1 500  talents,  or  ^  1 0,62  j  1. 
fterKng  ;  but  the  other,  named  Marcel/us,  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  young  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  fo  exceedingly  debauched  and  extra- 
vagant, that  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Caefar,  by  enabling  him  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors,  and  fupplying  him  with  money  to  purfue 
his  debaucheries,  fecured  him  in  his  intereil  ;  and  Curio, 
without  fceming  to  be  in  Caefar's  iatereft,  found  meana 
to  do  hi  Ti  the  moll  effential  fervice.  He  propofed  that 
both  generals  fliouldbe  recalled  ;  being  well  affured  that 
Po.npey  would  never  confent  to  part  with  his  army, 
or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  whirh  ho 
had  been  invefleJ,  fo  that  Caefar  might  draw  from  Potu< 
pey's  refufal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himfelf  in  his 
province  at  the  head  of  hi ;  troops.  This  propofal  thrtw 
tlie  oppofite  party  into  great  einbarraffments  ;  and  whih 
both  profelfed  their  pacific  intentions,  both  continued 
in  readinefs  for  the  moil  obRinate  and  bloody  war. — 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf  the  oflice  of  mediator  ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  orator,  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  obitinate,  at  t!ic 
fame  time  tliat  he  neglected  to  llrengthen  his  army, 
alked  him  with  what  forces  he  deligned  to  make  head 
againil  Cajfar?  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  that  he 
needed  but  ftamp  with  his  foot,  and  an  army  would  il-ii 
up  out  of  the  ground.  This  confidence  he  affumed  bc- 
caufe  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  Casfar's  nieii  would 
abandon  him  if  matters  came  to  extremities.  C>Tsfar, 
however,  tliough  he  affected  great  moderation,,  yet  kept 
himfelf  in  readinefs  for  the  worll  ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  fenate  pafled  the  fatal  decree  for  a  civil  war,  he  was 
not  in  the  leaft  alarmed.  This  decree  was  iiTued  in  the  fhe^'dl  r.-« 
year  49  B.  C.  and  was  expreil'ed  in  the  following  words:  for  acjvii 
"  Let  the  confuls  for  the  year,  the  proconful  Pompey, 
the  praetors,  and  all  thofe  in  or  near  Rome  who  hive 
been  confiils,  provide  for  the  public  fafety  by  the  moll 
proper  means."  This  decree  was  no  fo(>ner  paffed,  than 
the  coniul  Marcellus  went,  with  his  colleague  Lentulus, 
to  an  houfe  at  a  fmall  diltance  from  the  town,  where 
Pompey  then  was  ;  and  prefcnting  him  with  a  fvvord, 
"  We  require  you  (faid  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  this 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops."  Pompey  obeyed  ;  andCajfar  was  by  the  fame 
decree  diveited  of  his  oilice,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  the  new  governor  being  em- 
powered to  raife  4000  men  in  order  to  take  pofleiTion 
of  his  province. 

War  being  thus  rcfolved  on,  the  fenate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  the  neceflary  preparations  for  oppoling 
Caefar.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  withftand  their 
authority  they  termed  a  tumult ;  from  which  contempti- 
ble epithet  it  appeared  that  they  eitlier  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  dread,  the  enemy  whom  they  weA-  bringiii'- 
upon  thcinlclvcs.  However,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro- 
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mJtn  forces  to  be  affembled,  together  with  as  many  fo- 
relon  troops  as  Pompey  llaould  think  proper  ;  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  the  pubHc 
treafiirv.  The  gorernments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub- 
lic hon'onrs,  were  beftowed  upon  fuch  as  were  remark- 
able for  their  attachment  to  Pompey  and  their  enmity  to 
Cfefar.  The  latter,  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  what  concerned  his  own  intereft.  Three  of  the  tri- 
bunes who  had  been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  difguifed  hke  flaves.  Csefar 
fhowed  them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  habit  ; 
and,  fetting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  fenate  and  patri- 
cians, exhorted  his  men  to  ftand  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  ferved  fo  long  with  fucccfs  ;  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  that  he  could  depend  on  them,  he 
refolved  to  begin  hoftilities  immediately. 

The  firft  defign  of  Casfarwasto  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  upon  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
and  confequently  a  part  of  his  province  ;  but  as  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he  re- 
folved to  keep  his  defign  as  private  as  poffible.  At  that 
time  he  himfelf  was  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  fcnt 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  defiring  the  ofiicer 
who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  next  day  he  affifted  at  a  fhow  of  gladiators, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
the  day  he  rofe  from  table,  defiring  his  guefts  to  ftay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  faid  would  be  very  foon  ; 
but,  inftead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi- 
ately fet  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders  to  fome 
of  his  moft  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dif- 
ferent roads,  t«  avoid  being  obferved.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  Ita- 
ly, the  fucceeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  hefitate.  Tutning  then  to 
Afinius  Pollio,  "  If  I  do  not  crofs  the  river  (faid  he), 
I  am  undone  ;  and  if  I  do  crofs  it,  how  many  calami- 
ties fhall  I  by  this  means  bring  upon  Rome  !'*  Having 
thus  fpoken,  he  mufed  a  few  minutes  ;  and  then  crying 
out,  ^'  The  die  is  caft,"  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  ri- 
ver, and  croffing  it,  marched  with  all  poffible  fpeed  to 
Ariminum,  which  he  reached  and  furprifed  before  day- 
break. From  thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  with 
him,  he  difpatched  orders  to  the  formidable  army  he 
had  left  in  Gaul  to  crofs  the  mountains  and  join  him.^ 

The  aftlvlty  of  Coefar  ftruck  the  oppofite  party  with 
the  oreateft  terror  ;  and  indeed  not  without  reafon,  for 
they\ad  been  extremely  negligent  in  making  prepara- 
tions againft  fuch  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey 
himfelf,  no  lefs  alarmed  than  the  reft,  left  Rome  with  a 
defi<Tn  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions 
whom  he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Caefar's  army. 
He  communicated  his  intended  flight  to  the  fenate ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  acquainted  them,  that  if  any  magiftrate 
or  fenator  refufed  to  follow  him,  he  ftiould  be  treated  as 
a  friend  to  Caefar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  the 
mean  time  Csfar,  having  raifed  new  troops  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  fent  Marc  Antony  with  a  detachment  to  feize 
Arerium,  and  fome  other  officers  to  fecure  Pifaurum 
and  Fanum,  while  he  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auximum,  which  opened  its 
Ta\'^"feve.  gates  to  him.    From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi- 
ral  iowns.  cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  twelfth  legion  from 
Tranfalpme  Gaul.    As  Picenum  readily  fubmitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  againft  Corfiniuai,  the  capital  of 
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the  Peligni,  which  Domitus  Ahenobarbus  defended  Rome, 
with  thirty  cohorts.  But  Casfar  no  fooner  invefted  it,  »~ 
than  the  garrifon  betrayed  their  commander,  and  deli- 
vered him  up  with  many  fenators,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  place,  to  Casfar,,  who  granted  them  their 
lives  and  liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  refentment  of 
the  cortqueror,  had  ordered  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he 
ufed  as  a  phyfician,  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon.  When 
he  came  to  experience  the  hupianity  of  the  conqueror, 
he  lamented  his  misfortune,  and  blamed  the  haftinefs 
of  his  own  refolution.  But  his  phyfician,  who  had  on- 
ly given  him  a  fleeping  draught,  comforted  him,  and 
received  his  liberty  as  a  reward  for  his  affeftion. 

Pompey,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  at  Capya  Bcfieges 
after  the  reduftion  of  Corfinium,  retired  to  Brundu-  i-'ompey, 
hum,  with  a  delign  to  carry  the  war  into  the  eaft,^|^°*^^" 
where  all  the  governors  were  liis  creatures.  Casfar  fol-ggj^^^ 
lowed  him  clofe  ;  and  arriving  with  his  army  before 
Brundufium,  invefted  the  place  on  the  land-fide,  and 
undertook  to  (hut  up  the  port  by  a  ftaccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  before  the  work  was  completed,  the 
fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  two  confuls  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium  being  returned,  Pompey  re- 
folved to  make  his  efcape,  which  he  condufted  with  all 
the  experience  and  dexterity  of  a  great  officer.  He 
kept  his  departure  very  fecret ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  all  necelfary  preparations  for  the  facilitating  of  it. 
In  the  firft  place,  he  walled  up  the  gates,  then  dug  deep 
and  wide  ditches  crofs  all  the  ftreets,  except  only  thofe 
two  that  led  to  the  port ;  in  the  ditches  he  planted 
{harp  pointed  ttakes,  covering  them  with  hurdles  and 
earth.  After  thefe  precautions,  he  gave  exprefs  orders 
that  all  the  citizens  ftiould  keep  within  doors,  left  they 
ftiould  betray  his  defign  to  the  enemy  ;  and  then,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  embarked  all  his  troops,  except 
the  light-armed  infantry,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
walls  ;  and  thefe  likewife,  on  a  fignal  given,  abandon- 
ing their  pofts,  repaired  with  great  expedition  to  the 
ftiips.  Casfar,  perceiving  the  walls  unguarded,  ordered 
his  men  to  fcale  them,  and  make  what  hafte  they  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  purfuit,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  which  Pompey  had  prepared 
for  them,  had  not  the  Brundufians  warned  them  of  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  windings  and  turnings,  led  them 
to  the  haven,  where  they  found  all  the  fleet  under  fail, 
except  two  veflels,  which  had  run  aground  in  going 
out  of  the  harbour.  Thefe  Caefar  took,  made  the 
foldiers  on  board  prifoners,  and  brought  them  aftiore. 

Cacfar,  feeing  himfelf,  by  the  flight  of  his,  rival,  mat 
ter  of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  fea,  was  defirous 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
fupplies  which  he  expefted  from  Afia.  But  being  dcf- 
titute  of  ftiipping,  he  refolved  to.  go  firft  to  Rome,  anJ 
fettle  fome  fort  of  government  there  ;  and  then  pafs  inp 
to  Spain,  to  drive  from  thence  Pompey's  troops,  who 
had  taken  pofleffion  of  that  great  continent,  under  the 
command  of  Afranlus  and  Petreius.  Before  he  left 
Brundufium,  he  fent  Scribonius  Curio  with  three  legions 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  Valerius,  one  of  his  heute- 
nants,  to  get  together  what  ftiips  he  could,  and  crofs 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com- 
manded in  Sicily,  upon  the  firft  news  of  Curio's  land^ 
ing  there,,  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confuls  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  Valerius 
ixo  fooner  appeared  with  his  fmall  fleet  off  Sardinia, 
2  thaa 
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Rome,    thzn  the  Caralitini,  now  the  inhabitants  of  Ca^Hari, 
"-v-^  drove  out  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for 
tlie  fenate,  and  put  Caefar's  lieutenant  in  poiTeflion  bath 
of  their  city  and  ifland. 

In  the  mean  time  the  general  himfelf  advanced  to- 
wards Rome  ;  and  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  Icna- 
tors  then  in  Italy,  defiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  aflift  him  with  their  counfel.  Above  all,  he 
was  defirous  to  fee  Cicero  ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  As  Casfar  di'ew  near  the  ca- 
pital, he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu- 
nicipia  ;  and  then  advancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre- 
tended refpeil  to  the  ancient  cultoms,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  fuburbs,  whether  the  whole  city  crowd- 
ed to  fee  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
abfent  near  ten  years.  And  now  fuch  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  as  had  fled  to*  him  for  refuge  rcalTumed 
their  funftions,  mounted  the  roftra,  and  endeavoured  by 


having  fettled  his  affairs  in  great  hafte  at  Rome,  re- 
turned to  Ariminum,  affembled  his  legions  there,  and 
palling  the  Alps,  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  had  re- 
folved  to  refufe  him  entrance  into  their  city  ;  and  that 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whom  he  had  generoufly 
pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty  after  the  reduction  of  Cor- 
finium,  had  fet  fail  for  Marfeilles  with  feven  Galley s, 
having  on  board  a  great  number  of  his  clients  and 
flaves,  with  a  defign  to  raife  the  city  in  favour  of  Pom- 
pey.  Casfar,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
take  poffeflion  of  fuch  an  important  place,  fent  for  the 
15  chief  raagillrates  of  the  city,  and  advifed  them  not 
to  begin  a  war  with  him,  but  rather  follow  the  example 
of  Italy,  and  fubmit.  The  magiftrates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  foon  after  informed  him  that  they  were  to 
ftand  neuter ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius  arriving 
with  his  fmall  fquadron,  was  received  into  the  city,  and 


Rome. 


their  fpeeches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of  declared  general  of  all  their  forces.  Hereupon  Caefar 
their  party.  Marc  Antony  particularly,  and  CalTius  immediately  invefted  the  town  with  three  legions,  and 
Longinus,  two  of  Caefar's  moft  zealous  partifans,  moved   ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  Jrks, 


that  the  fenate  fliould  meet  in  the  fuburbs,  that  the  ge 
neral  might  give  them  an  account  of  his  condtift.  Ac- 
cordingly, fuch  of  the  fenators  as  were  at  Rome  alTem- 
bled  ;  when  Csefar  made  a  fpeech  in  juftification  of  all 
his  proceedings,  and  concluded  his  harangue  with  pro- 
pofmg  a  deputation  to  Pompey,  with  offers  of  an  ac- 
commodation in  an  amicable  manner.  He  even  defired 
the  confcript  fathers,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid 
great  deference,  to  nominate  fome  of  their  venerable 
body  to  cany  propofals  of  peace  to  the  confuls,  and  the 
general  of  the  confular'army  ;  but  none  of  the  fenators 
would  take  upon  him  that  commilTion.  He  then  began 
to  think  of  providing  himfelf  with  the  neccffaiy  funis 
ior  carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  public 
treafury.  But  Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  oppofed 
him  ;  alleging  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  open  the 


in  order  to  block  up  the  port.  But  as  the  fiege  was 
like  to  detain  him  too  long,  he  left  C.  Trebonius  to 
carry  it  on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  continued  his  march  into  Spain,  where  he  began  the 
war  with  all  the  valour,  ability,  and  fuccefs  of  a  great 
general.  Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 
which  was  divided  into  two  Roman  provinces.  Vatro 
commanded  in  Farther  Spain  ;  and  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  with  equal  power,  and  two  confiderable  armies, 
in  Hither  Spain.  Caefar,  while  he  was  yet  at  .Marfeilles, 
fent  Q^Fabiug,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  three  legions, 
to  take  pofl'efTion  of  the  pafles  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Afranius  had  feized.  Fabius  executed  his  commilfion 
with  great  bravery,  entered  Spain,  and  left  the  way  open 
for  Caefar,  who  quickly  followed  him.  As  foon  as  he' 
had  crolfed  the  mountains,  he  fent  out  fcouts  to  obferve 


treafury,  but  in  the  prefence  and  with  the  confent  of  the  fituation  of  the  enemy ;  by  whom  he  was  informed, 

the  confuls.    Csefar,  however,  without  regarding  the  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined  their  forces, 

tribune,  went  diredly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  confiiling  of  five  legions,  20  cohorts  of  the  natives,  and 

the  public  money  was  kept.    But  the  keys  of  the  trea-  5000  horfe,  were  adyantageoufly  polled  on  an  hill  of  aq, 

fury  having  been  carried  away  by  the  conful  Lentulus,  eafy  afcent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilerda,  now  Leriduf 

he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken  open.    This  Metel-  in  Catalonia.    Upon  this  advice  Caefar  advanced  within 


lus  oppofed  :  but  Casfar,  in  a  paffion,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  fword,  threatened  to  kill  liim  if  he  gave  him  any 
farther  difturbance  ;  which  fo  terrified  Metellus,  that 
he  withdrew.  Caefar  took  out  of  the  treafury,  which 
was  ever  after  at  his  command,  an  immenfe  fum  ;  fpme 
fay,  300,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.  With  this  fupply 
of  money  he  raifed  troops  all  over  Italy,  and  fent  go- 
vernors into  all  the  provinces  fubjedl  to  the  republic. 

Caefar  now  made  Marc  Antony  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  in  Italy,  fent  his  brother  C.  Antonius  to 
govern  Illyricum,  alTigned  Cifalpine  Gaul  to  Licinius 
Crafl"us,  appointed  M.  .^milius  Lepidus  governor  of 
the  capital ;  and  having  got  together  fome  fhips  to 
cruife  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterr.rinean  feas,  he  gave 
the  command  of  one  of  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  Do- 
iabella,  and  of  the  other  to  young  Hortenfius,  the  fon 
of  the  famous  orator.    As  Pompey  had  fent  governors 
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fight  of  the  enemy,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between 
the  Sicoris  and  Cinga,  now  the  Segro  and  Cinca.  Be 
tween  the  eminence  on  which  Afranius  had  poUed  him-  great 
felf,  and  the  city  of  Ilerda,  was  a  fmall  plain,  aud  in  the  dittiefs  io 
middle  of  it  a  rifing  ground,  which  Caefar  attempted  to  Spain, 
feize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi- 
cation between  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  city,  from 
whence  they  had  all  their  provifions.  This  occafioned 
a  lharp  difpute  between  three  of  Csefar's  legions  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  enemy,  which  lafted  five  hours  with 
equal  fucceis,  both  parties  claiming  the  vidioiy.  But 
after  all,  Afranius's  men,  who  had  tirll  feized  the  poll, 
xnaintained  themfelves  in  poifefllon  of  it  in  fpite  of  Cie- 
far's  utmoll  efforts.  Two  days  after  this  battle,  conti- 
nual rains,  with  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  moun- 
tains, fo  fwdled  the  two  rivers  between  which  Caefar 
was  encamped,  that  they  overflowed,  broke  down  his 


into  the  fame  provinces,  by  this  means  a  general  war  bridges,  and  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country 
was  kindled  in  almofl.  aU  the  parts  of  the  known  world,  to  a  great  diflance.  This  cut  off  the  communication 
However,  Caefar  would  not  truH  any  of  his  lieutenants  between  his  camp  and  the  cities  tliat  had  declared  for 
with  the  conduft  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom-  him;  and  reduced  liira  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  his  army 
pey's  favourite  province,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf ;  and    was  ready  to  die  for  famine,  wheat  being  fold  in  big 
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Rfiive.    camp  at  50  Roman  denarii  per  buftiel,  that  Is,  I  1.  123. 
^"  •       i4^d.  fterUng.    He  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  violence  of  the  ftream  rendering  all  his  en. 
deavours  fruitlefs. 

Upon  the  news  of  Csefar's  diftrefs,  Pompey'f?  party 
at  Rome  began  to  .take  courage.  Several  perfons  of 
dilllnttion  went  to  congratulate  Afranius's  wife  on  the 
fuccefs  of  her  hufband's  aims  In  Spain.  Many  of  the 
ft-nators  who  had  liilherto  ftood  neuter,  lialtened  to 
Pompey's  camp,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Cjefar  was 
reduced  to  the  lall  extremi'.v,  ;.nd  all  hopes  of  his  party 
loiL  Of  this  number  was  Cicero  ;  who,  without  any 
regard  to  the  renionftrances  of  Atticiis,  or  the  letters 
Csefar  himfclf  wrote  to  him,  defiring  him  to  join  nei- 
ther party,  he  left  Italy,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhachium, 
\vhere  Pompey  received  him  with  great  marks  of  joy 
5ee  and  friendfhip.  -But .  the  joy  of  pompey's  party  was 
Overcomes  not  long-lived.  For  Casfar,  after  having  attempted  fe- 
hisdifficul-  veral  times  in  vain  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  caufed  boats 
ci'uce!ail''^'^*^  be  made  with  all  pofTible  expedition  ;  and  while  the 
enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
fuccours  that  were  fent  him  from  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  of 
thcit  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
carriages  22  miles  from  his  camp  ;  where  with  won- 
derful quicknefs  a  great  detachment  palfed  the  Sicoris, 
and  encamping  on  the  oppofite  bank  unknown  to  the 
«  nemy,  built  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  commu- 
nication with  the  neighbouring  country,  received  the 
fupplies  from  Gaul,  and  relieved  the  wants  ot  his  fol- 
diers.  Ca:far  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur- 
fued  the  armies  of  Afranius  and  Petrtius  with  fi'ch  fu- 
perior  addrefs  and  conduft,  that  lie  forced  them  to  fub- 
mit  without  coming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be- 
came mafler  of  all  Hither  Spain.  The  two  generals 
difbanded  their  troops,  fent  them  out  of  the  province, 
«ud  returned  to  Italy,  after  having  folcninly  promifed 
iifver  to  affemblc  forces  again,  or  make  war  upon  Cae- 
far.  Upon  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  Plither  Spain, 
the  Spaniards  in  Farther  Spain,  and  one  Roman  legion, 
deferted  from  Varro,  Pompey's  governor  in  that  pro- 
vince, which  obliged  him  to  furrcnder  his  other  legion 
ii.'id  all  his^money. 

Ca:far  having  thus  reduced  all  Spain  in  a  few  months, 
nppointtd  Caffiua  Longinws  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned  to  Marfeilles ; 
vliich  city  was  jult  upon  the  point  of  furrendering  alter 
a  moft  vigorous  refiftance.  Though  the  inhabitants  had 
by  their  late  treachery  deferved  a  fevere  punifliment,  yet 
!"ie  granted  them  their  lives  and  liberty  ;  but  ilripped 
their  arfenals  of  arms,  atid  obliged  them  to  deliver  up 
all  their  fhips..  From  Marfeilles  Caefar  marched  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul ;  and  from  thence  haflened  to  Rome, 
■where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeuri 
He  found  the  city  in  a  very  different  ftate  from  that  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  Moft  of  the  fenators  and  magi- 
Kome,  and  ftratcs  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrliachium.  How- 
js  cr-^areil  ^T/^r,  there  were  ftill  prsetors  there  ;  and  among  them 
M.  jEmllius  Lepidus,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
triumvirs  with  Odavius  and  Marc  Antony.  The  prae- 
tor, to  ingratiate  himftlf  with  Casfar,  nominated  him 
dictator  of  his  own  authority,  and  againlb  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  fenate.  Casfar  accepted  the  new  dignity  y 
but  neither  abufed  his  power,  as  Sylla  had  done,  nor 
retained  it  fo  long.  During  the  1 1  days  of  his  di£ta. 
■i-cifhip,  he  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 
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the  affed ions  both  of  the  people  and  th^  patrlc'anis,  TXf^-'. 

He  recalled  the  exile?,  granted  the  rights  and  privileges   v 

of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  pontifcx  nu^^Imus,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  fa^ 
ccrdotal  colleges  with  his  ov/n  friends.  7'^ough  it  wa.i 
expefted  that  he  would  have  abfoUiteiy  cancelled  all 
debts  contraded  iince  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he 
only  reduced  the  intereft  to  one-fourth.  But  tlie  chief" 
ufe  he  miade  of  his  ditlatorfhip  was  to  prefide  at  the 
eleciion  of  confuls  for  the  next  year,  when  he  got  iiim- 
felf,  and  Servilius  Ifauricus,  one  of  his  moll;  zealous  par- 
tifans,  promoted  to  that  dignity. 

And  now  being  lefolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  carry  p^n^*^,^^ 
the  war  into  the  caft,  he  fet  out  for  Brundufium,  whi-  i>„mpey 
ther  he  had  ordered  12  leg'ons  to  repair  with  all  pof-  n-o  the 
fible  expedition.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  only  five'^^''^' 
there.  The  reft,  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  had  marched 
leifurcly,  complaining  of  their  general  for  allowing  them 
no  refpite,  but  hurrying  them  continually  from  one  coun- 
try tc>  another.  Howevet,  Cjefar  did  not  wait  for  them^ 
but  fet  fail  wath  only  five  legions  and  600  horfe  ia 
the  beginning  of  January.  While  the  reft  were  waiting 
at  Brundufmm  for  {hips  to  tranfport  them  over  into  £• 
pirus,  Casfar  an-ived  fafe  with  his  live  legions  in  Chao* 
nia,  the  northern  part  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  There  he  landed  his  troops,  and  fent  the 
{hips  back  to  Brundufmm  to  bring  over  the  legions  tbat 
were  left  behind.  The  w^ar  he  was  now  entering  upon 
was  the  moft  difficult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey 
had  for  a  whole  year  been  affembling  troops  from  all 
the  eaftern  countries.  When  he  left  Italy,  he  had  only 
five  legions ;  but  fince  his  arrival  at  Dyrrhachium  he 
had  been  reinforced  with  one  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete,  and  two  from  Syria.  Three  thoufand  archers, 
fix  cohorts  of  {lingers,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe,  had 
been  fent  him  by  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome.  All 
the  free  cities  of  Aha  had  reinforced  his  army  with 
their  beft  troops  ;  nay,  if  we  give  credit  to  an  hiitorical 
poet,  fuccours  were  brought  him  from  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  to  the  ea-ft,  and  from  Arabia  and  Ethiopia 
to  the  fouth  ;  at  leail  it  is  certkin,  that  Greece,  Aha 
Minor,  Syria,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  took  up  ai  ms  in 
his  favour.  He  had  almoft  all  the  Roman  knights, 
that  is,  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  in  his  Iqua- 
drons,  and  his  legions  conhfted  moilly  of  veterans  inu- 
red to  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Pompey  himfelf 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  addrefs ;  and  had 
under  him  fome  of  the  beft  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who  had  formerly  conduAed  armies  themfelves.  As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  fhips  of  war,  bcfides  a 
far  greater  number  of  fmall  ve{lels,  which  were  conti- 
nually cruifing  on  the  coafts,  and  intercepted  fuch  {hips 
as  canned  arms  or  provifions  to  the  enemy.  He  had 
likewife  with  him  above  2co  fenators,  who  formed  a- 
rr.ore  nunaerous  fenate  than  that  at  Rome.  Cornehus 
Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  laff  year's  con- 
fuls, prefided  in  it ;  but  under  the  direftion  of  Pompey 
their  proteftor,  who  ordered  them  to  affemble  at  Thef- 
falonica,  where  he  built  a  ftately  hall  for  that  purpofe. 
There,  in  one  of  their  a{lembhes,  ,at  the  motion  of  Ca- 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizen  fliould  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  fubjeft  to 
the  republic  fliould  be  facked..  At  the  fame  time  the 
I  coa- 
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e?>Hfcript  fathers  aflembled  at  ThelTalonica  decreed,  that 
they  atone  reprcfented  the  Roman  fermte,  and  that  thofe 
who  relided  at  Rome  w£ve  encouragcrs  of  tyranny,  and 
fritnds  to  the  tyrant.  And  indeed,  as  the  fU)wcr  of  tUti 
nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  moH  virtuous  men 
in  the  republic  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  he  v^as 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  fupport  of 
the  public  liberty.  Hence  many  perfons-  of  eminent 
ptobity,  who  had  hitlierto  ftopd  neuter,  flocked  to  him 
i'rom  all  parts.  A  along  thefc  were  young  Bmtus,  who 
afterwards  confpired  againd  Coefar,  Tidius  Scxtius,  and 
I.abienus.  Brutus,  whofe  father  had  beeii  put  to  death 
in  Galatia  by  Pompey's  order,  had  never  fpoken  to 
him,  or  fo  much  as  faluted  him  fmce  that  time  :  but 
ag  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  defender  of  the  pub- 
lic liberty,  he  joined  him,  facrificing  therein  liis  private 
refentment  to  the  intereft  of  the  public.  Pompey  re- 
ceived him  with  great  joy,  and  was  willing  to  confer 
upon  him  fome  command  ;  but  he  decHned  the  offer. 
Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old  and  lame,  yet 
left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pooi- 
pey  there.  Labienus  likewife  forfook  his  old  benefac- 
tor, under  whom  he  had  ferved  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Gaulifh  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  tliough 
Casfar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps.  In  fliort,  Pompey's 
partv  grew  into  fuch  reputation,  that  his  caufe  was  ge^ 
neraily  called  the  ^ooJ  rtn/ffy  while  Cseiar's  adherents 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  abet- 
tors of  tyranny. 

As  foon  as  Csefar  landed,  he  marched  directly  .10 
Oricum,  the  nearell  city  in  Epirus,  which  was  takieu 
without  oppofition.  The  hke  fuccefs  aitendtd  him  at 
Apollonia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  ftand  a  fiege  ; 
and  thefe  two  conqueits  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of  arms  and  provi- 
fions.  This  fuccefs,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the 
news  that  the  fleet  which  he  had  fent  back  to  Eruu- 
dufunn  to  tranfport  the  rt  fl:  of  his  troops  had  been  at- 
tacked  by  Bibulus,  one  of  Pompey's  admirals,  who  had 
taken  30,  and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  feamea 
on  board.  This  gave  Ca;far  great  uneafinefs,  efpecially 
as  he  heard  that  Bibulus,  with  1 10  ihips  of  war,  had 
taken  pofleflion  of  all  tlie  harbours  between  Salonium 
and  Oricum ;  fo  that  the  legions  at  Brundufvum  could 
not  venture  to  crofs  the  fea  without  great  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  By  this  Caefar  was  fo 
much  embarrafled,  that  he  made  propofals  of  accom- 
modation upon  very  moderate  terms  ;  behig  no  other 
than  that  both  Pompey  and  he  ftioidd  difband  their  ar- 
mies within  three  days,  renew  their  former  friendfl^ip 
with  folemn  oaths,  and  return  together  to  Italy.  Thefe 
propofals  were  fent  by  Vibullius  Rufus,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Pompey,  whom  Csefar  had  twice  taken  prifoner. 
Pompey,  however,  probably  elated  with  his  late  good 
fortune,  anfwered  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  any 
terms,  lefl;  it  fhould  be  faid  that  he  owed  his  hfe  and 
return  to  Italy  to  Caefar's  favour.  However,  the  latter 
again  fent  one  Vatinius  to  confer  with  Pompey  about  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Labienus  was  appointed  to  receive  the 
propofals  ;  but  while  they  were  conferring  together,  a 
party  of  Pompey's  men  coming  up  to  them,  dilcharged: 
tlieir  darts  at  Vatinius  and  thofe  who  attended  him. 
Some  of  the  guards  were  wounded,  and  Vatinius  nar- 
rowly efcaped  with  his  life* 


lu  the  mean  tiine  Caefar  advanced  towards  DyrrKa- 
chium,  in  liopes  of  furprifing  that  important  place  ;  — — v— 
but  Pompey  unexpeftedly  appearing,  he  halted  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Ap.us,  wh.ere  he  intrenched  him- 
felf,  as  having  but  a  fmall  number  of  troops  in  co  n- 
parifon  of  tiie  formidable  army  which  attended  Pom- 
pey. The  latter,  however,  notwithllanding  his  fuperi- 
ority,  durll  not  crofs  the  river  in  Cajfar  s  light;  fo  that 
the  two  armies  continued  for  fome  time  quiet  in  their 
reipeftive  camps.  Casfar  wrote  letter  after  letter  to- 
Marc  Antony,  who  commanded  the  legions  he  had  left 
in  Italv,  to  come  Co  his  aflillance ;  but  receiving  no  an- 
fv\er,  Ciefar  difguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  flave, 
and  with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  went  on  board  a  fifher- 
man's  bark,  with  a  defign  to  go  over  to  Brundulium, 
though  the  enemy's  fleet  was  cruiflng  on  the  coails 
both  of  Greece  and  Italy.  This  defign,  however,  mif- 
carried,  by  reafon  of  the  boat  being  put  back  by  con- 
trary winds;  and  thus  Ctefar  wasreftored  to  his  foIdiers», 
who  had  been  veiy  uneafy  at  his  abfence.  was  no 

fooner  landed  than  he  difpafcched  Pollhumius,  one  of  hin 
lieutenants,  with  moft  prefling  orders  to  Ma.rc  Antony, 
Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to  bring  the  troops  to  him  at 
all  adventures.  Gabinius,  unwilling  to  cxpofc  all  the 
hopes  of  his  general  to  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  thought 
it  fafer  to  march  a  great  way  about  by  Illyricum,  and 
therefore  engaged  all  the  legionaries  he  could  to  follow 
him  by  land.  But  the  Illyrians,  who  had,  mknown  to 
him,  decJared  for  Pompey,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  hi.n 
and  killed  him  and  his  men,  not  one  efcaping.  Marc 
Antony  and  Calenus,  who  went  by  fea,  were  in  the 
greatell  danger  from  one  of  Pompey  's-  admirals ;  but 
iiad  the  good  luck  to  bring  their  troops  fafe  to  Ihore  at 
Nyphasum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Apollonia.  As 
loon  as  it  was  known  that  Antony  was  landed,  Po  n- 
pey  marched  to  prevent  his  joining  Cfefar.  On  the 
other  hand,  Caefar  inllantly  dctymped,  and  haftening  to 
the  relief  of  his  lieutenant,  joined  him  before  Pompey 
Clone  up.  Then  Pompey,.  not  caring  to  engage  them 
when  united,  retired  to  an  advantageous  poll  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  l^  rrhachiuni,  known  by  the  name  of 
Ajiuiragium,  and  there  encamped.  C'xfar  having  thus  at 
length  got  all  his  troops  together,  refolved  to  finifh  the 
war  by  one  general  aftion,  and  determine  the  fate  of  the 
world,  either  by  his  own  death  or  by  that  of  his  rival. 
To  this  end  he  offered  Pompey  battle,  and  kept  his  ar- 
my a  great  while  di-awn  up  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  But 
Pompey  declining  an  engagement,  he  decamped,  and 
turned  towards  Dyrrhachium,  as  if  he  detigned  to  fur- 
prife  it,  hoping  by  this  means  to  draw  Pompey  into 
the  plain.  But  Pompey,  looking  upon  the  taking  of 
Dyrrhachium  as  a  chimerical  projedt,  followed  Csfar  at 
fome  difliance,  and  letting  him  draw  near  to  ilie  city,, 
encamped  on  a  hill  called  Petra,  which  commanded  the 
fea,  whence  he  could  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from; 
Greece  and  Afia,  while  Caefar  was  forced  to  bring  corn 
by  land  from  Epirus,  at  a  vait  expence,  and  through 
many  dangers. 

This  inconvenience  put  Caefar  upon  a  new  defign, 
wliich  was  to  furround  an  army  far  more  numerous 
than  his  own,  and,  by  fliutting  them  up  within  a  nar- 
row traft  of  ground,  diftrefs  them  as  much  for  want  of 
forage  as  his  troops  were  diftrefled  for  want  of  corn. 
Pu"fuant  to  this  defign,  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvalla-  Befi^tti 
tionTrom  the  fea  q^uite  round  Pompey's  camp,  and  kept  pompey  in 
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hjm  fo  clofely  blocked  up,  that  though  his  men  were  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  provlfiona  by  fea,  yet  the  horfes 
ot  liis  army  began  foon  to  die  in  great  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Ctefar's  men,  though  in  the  utmoft 
dlftrefs  for  want  of  corn,  yet  bore  all  with'  incredible 
cheerfulnefs ;  protefting,  that  they  would  i-ather  live 
upon  the  bark  of  trees  than  fuffer  Pompey  to  efcape, 
now  they  had  him  in  their  power.  Casfar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extremity  fuch  of  the  army  as  had  been  in  Sar- 
dinia found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
root  called  clara^  which  they  deeped  in  milk  ;  and  that 
when  the  enemy  infulted  them  on  account  of  the  ftar- 
ving  condition  which  they  were  in,  they  threw  feveral 
■of  thefe  loaves  among  them,  to  put  them  out  of  all 
hopes  of  fubduing  them  by  famine.  *'  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  fuch  roots  (faid  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  efcape."  At  length  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the 
diftempeis  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  army,  made 
feveral  attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  in- 
clofed  him,  but  was  always  repulfed  with  lofs.  At 
length,  being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for  want 
of  forage,  he  refolved  at  aU  events  to  force  the  enemy's 
lines  and  efcape.  With  the  afllftance,  therefore,  and 
by  the  advice  of  two  deferters,  he  embarked  his  archers, 
(lingers,  and  light-armed  infantry,  and  marching  him- 
felf  by  land  at  the  head  of  60  cohorts,  went  to  attack 
that  part  of  Caefar's  lines  which  was  next  to  the  fea, 
01  Jiu  poftc.and  not  yet -quite  finlflied.  He  fet  out  from  his  camp 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  the  polt  he 
defigned  to  force  by  break  of  day,  he  began  the  at- 
tack by  fea  and  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  ninth 
legion,  which  defendsd  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  for 
fomc  time  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;  but  being  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  Pompey's  men,  who  came  by  fea,  and  land- 
ed between  Casfar's  two  lines,  they  fled  with  fuch  pre- 
cipitation, that  the  fuccours  Marcellinus  fent  them  fi-om 
a  neighbouring  poft  could  not  ftop  them.  The  enfign 
who  carried  the  eagle  at  the  head  -of  the  routed  iegion 
was  mortally  wounded ;  but  neverthelefs,  before  he 
died,  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  conllgn  the  eagle 
to  the  cavalry  of  the  party,  defiring  them  to  deliver  it 
to  Caefar.  Pompey's  men  purfued  the  fugitives,  and 
rr.adc  fuch  a  flaughter  of  them,  that  all  the  centurions 
of  the  firft  cohort  were  cut  off  except  one.  And  now 
Pompey's  army  broke  in  like  a  torrent  upon  the  polls 
Casfar  had  fortified,  and  were  advancing  to  attack  Mar- 
cellinus, who  guarded  a  neighbouring  fort ;  but  Marc 
Antony  coming  very  feafonably  to  his  relief  with  1 2 
cohorts,  they  thought  it  advifable  to  retire. 

Soon  after  Csefar  himfelf  arrived  with  a  ftrong  rein- 
Yn^^u-        foicfcinent,  and  polled  himfelf  on  the  fhore,  in  order  to 
■  prevent  fuch  attempts  for  the  future.    From  this  poll 

he  obferved  an  old  camp  which  he  had  made  within  the 
place  where  Pompey  was  inclofed,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned. Upon  his  quitting  it,  Pompey  had  taken  pof- 
ftfTion  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it.  '1  his  pod 
Caefar  refolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  lofs  he 
had  fullaincd  on  this  unfortunate  day,  by  taking  the  le- 
gion which  Pompey  had  pofted  there.  Accordingly, 
he  advanced  ftcretly  at  the  head  of  33  cohorts  in  two 
lines :  and  aniving  at  the  old  camp  befmc  Pompey 
could  have  notice  of  his  march,  attacked  it  with  great 
vigour,  forced  the  hrll  intrenchment,  notwithftanding 
the  brave  refiftance  of  Titus  Pulcio,  and  penetrated  to 
tlie  fccond,  whither  the  legion  had  retiicd.    But  here 
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his  fortune  changed  on  a  fudden.    His  right  wing,  in 

looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  camp,  marched  along   * 

the  outfide  of  a  trench  which  Casfar  had  formerly  car- 
ried  on  from  the  left  angle  of  his  camp,  about  400 
paces,  to  a  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  mif- 
took  for  the  rampart  of  the  camp  ;  and  being  led  away 
by  that  miftake  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  foon 
after  prevented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey, who  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large 
body  of  horfe.  Then  the  legion  which  Caefar  had  at- 
tacked taking  courage,  made  a  brilk  fally,  drove  his 
men  back  to  the  firit  intrenchment  which  they  had 
feized,  and  there  put  them  in  gieat  diiorder  while  they 
were  attempting  to  pafs  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  the 
mean  time,  fading  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank, 
completed  their  defeat ;  and  then  flying  to  the  enemy's 
right  wing,  which  had  pafled  the  trench  mentioned 
above,  and  was  diut  up  between  that  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  ©Id  camp,  made  a  mod  dreadful  flaughter  of  them. 
The  trench  was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  many  fading 
into  it  in  that  diforder,  and  others  paffing  over  them 
and  prefiing  them  to  death. 

In  this  diftrefs,  Caefar  did  aU  he  could  to  ftop  the 
flight  of  his  legionaries,  but  to  no  purpofe :  the  dan- 
dard-bearers  themfelves  threw  down  the  Roman  eagles 
when  Caefar  endeavoured  to  dop  them,  and  left  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occafion  took 
32  dandards ;  a  difgrace  which  Caefar  had  never  dif- 
fered before.  He  was  himfelf  in  no  fmad  danger  of 
falling  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he 
took  hold  of  when  flying,  bidding  him  dand  and  face 
about ;  but  the  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  he  was 
in,  drew  his  fword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not 
one  of  his  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cutting  off  hifi 
arm.  Caefar  lod  on  this  occadon  960  of  his  foot,  400 
of  his  horfe,  5  tribunes,  and  32  centurions.  ' 

_  This  lofs  and  dilgrace  greatly  mortified  Casfar,  but  He*e 
did  not  difcourage  him.  After  he  had  by  his  lendy  his  all 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  recovered  the  fpirit  of  his  troops, 
he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Apollonia, 
where  he  paid  the  army,  and  left  his  fick  and  wounded. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio 
MeteUus,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  was  encamped.  He 
hoped  either  to  draw  his  rival  into  fome  plain,  or  to 
overpower  Scipio  if  not  aflided.  Pie  met  with  great 
difiiculties  on  his  march,  the  countries  through  which 
he  pafled  refufing  to  fupply  his  army  with  provifions  ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  was  his  reputation  funk  fince  his  lad 
defeat !  On  his  entering  Theffaly  he  was  met  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  fent  with 
three  legions  to  reduce  Epirus.  Having  now  got  all 
his  forces  together,  he  marched  dire<a:ly  to  Gomphi, 
the  fird  town  of  Theffaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
his  intered,  but  now  declared  againd  him.  Whereup- 
on  he  attacked  it  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  though 
the  garrifon  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  werc'of 
an  uncommon  height,  he  ma:de  himfelf  mader  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.  From  hence  he  matched  to  Metropohs,  an- 
other  confiderable  town  of  Theffaly,  which  immediate- 
ly fun-endered  ;  as  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, except  Laiiffa,  of  which  Scipio  had  made  himfelf 
mader. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  im- 
portuned by  the  fenatprs  and  officers  of  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  followed  Caefar,  firmly 
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refolved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  ratber  to  diftrefs 
him  by  keeping  clofe  at  his  heels,  ftraitening  his  quar- 
ters, and  cutting  off  his  convoys.  As  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  always 
declined  it,  his  friends  and  fubalterna  began  to  put  ill 
conftruftions  on  his  dilatorinefs  to  his  face. 

Thefe,  together  with  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers, 
made  him  at  length  refolve  to  venture  a  general  aftion. 
With  this  defign  he  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  the 
cities  of  Pharfalia  and  Thebes ;  which  latter  was  alfo 
called  P}jilip()t,  from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
father  of  Perfes,  who,  having  reduced  the  Thebans, 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.  This 
plain  was  watered  by  the  Enipeus,  and  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  high  mountains ;  and  Pompey,  who  was 
ftill  averfe  from  venturing  an  engagement,  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  declivity  of  a  fteep  mountain,  in  a  place 
altogether  inacceffible.  There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cihcia.  But 
notwithftanding  this  reinforcement,  he  continued  irre- 
folute,  and  unwilling  to  put  all  to  the  iffue  of  a  fmgle 
aftion  ;  being  ftill  convinced  of  the  wifdom  of  his  ma- 
xim, that  it  was  better  to  deltroy  the  enemy  by  fatigues 
and  want,  than  to  engage  an  army  of  brave  veterans, 
who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  defpair.  As  he  put 
off  from  day  to  day,  under  various  pretences,  defcend- 
ing  into  the  plain  where  Caefar  was  encamped,  his  offi- 
cers forced  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  to  a 
man  were  for  venturing  a  general  action  the  very  next 
day.  Thus  was  Pompey  obliged  to  facrifice  his  own 
judgment  to  the  blind  ardour  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
the  neceffary  meafures  were  taken  for  a  general  engage- 
ment. 

The  event  of  this  battle  was  in  the  highefl  degree 
fortunate  for  Caefar  f  ;  who  refolved  to  purfue  hia  ad- 
vantage, and  follow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he 
fhould  retire.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am- 
phipolis,  he  fent  off  his  troops  before  him,  and  then 
embarked  on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  crofs  the 
Hellefpont but  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  he  fell  in 
with  one  of  Pompey's  commanders,  at  the  head  of  ten 
fhlps  of  war.  Caefar,  noway  terrified  at  the  fuperiority 
of  his  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
fubmit.  The  other  inftantly  obeyed,  awed  by  the  ter- 
ror of  Caefar's  name,  and  furrendered  himfelf  and  his 
fleet  at  difcretion. 

From  thence  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Ephefus, 
then  to  Rhodes  ;  and  being  informed  that  Pompey  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  fled  to  Egypt ;  wherefore,,  lofing  no  time,  he  fet 
fail  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
about  4000  men  ;  a  very  inconfiderable  force  to  keep 
fuch  a  powerful  kingdom  under  fubjeftion.  But  he 
■was  now  grown  fo  fecure  in  his  good  fortune,  that  he 
expedled  to  find  obedience  everywhere.  Upon  his  land- 
ing, the  firft.  accounts  he  received  were  of  Pompey's 
miferable  end,  who  had  been  affaflinated  by  orders  of 
nurderedthe  treacherous  king  as  foon  as  he  went  on  {hore ;  and 
EgyP^  foon  after  one  of  the  murderers  came  with  his  head  and 
ring  as  a  moll  grateful  prefent  to  the  conqueror.  But 
Caefar  turned  away  from  it  with  horror,  and  Ihortly  af- 
ter ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me- 
mory on  the  fpot  where  he  was  murdered ;  and  a  tem- 
ple near  the  place,  to  Nemefis,  who  was  the  goddefs 
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that  punifhed  thol^  that  >Vere  cruel  to  men  in  adver-  Komr, 

fity.  ^  '  ^ 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had 
fome  hopes  of  breaking  off  all  alliance  with  the  Ro* 
naans ;  which  they  confidered,  as  in  fa£k  it  was,  but  a 
fpecious  fubjeftion.    They  firft  began  to  take  offence 
at  Caefar's  carrying  the  enfigns  of  Roman  power  before 
him  as  he  entered  the  city.    Photinus,  the  eunuch,  alfo 
treated  him  with  difrefpeft,  and  even  attempted  his  life.  ixt 
Caefar,  however,  concealed  his  refentment  till  he  had  a  The  Egyp*- 
force  fufficient  to  punifh  his  treachery  ;  and  ^'^^^^'"g|.gi"^ith*'^' 
privately  for  the  legions  which  had  been  formerly  en-  (jj^far, 
rolled  for  Pompey's  fervice,  as  being  the  neareft  to  E- 
gypt,  he  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to  repofe  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  king's  minifter.    However,  he 
foon  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himfelf  in  no 
danger  from  his  attempts  ;  and  declared,  that,  as  being 
a  Roman  conful,  it  was  his  duty  to  fettle  the  fucceffiou 
to  the  Egyptian  crown. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt  :  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra  his  fifter ;  who,  by  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  was  alfo  his  wife,  and,  by  their  father's  ~ 
will,  fliared  jointly  in  the  fuccefSon.  However,  not 
being  contented  with  a  bare  participation  af  power,  (he 
aimed  at  governing  alone  ;  but  being  oppofed  in  her 
views  by  the  Roman  fenate,  who  confirmed  her  brother's 
title  to  the  crown,  (he  was  baniftied  Into  Syria  with  Ar- 
finoe  her  younger  fifter. 

Caefar,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  fent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
plead  their  caufe  before  him.  Pliotinus,  the  young 
king's  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the  moft  invete- 
rate hatred  as  well  to  Casfar  as  to  Cleopatra^  difdained 
this  propofal,  and  backed  his  refufal  by  fending  an  ar- 
my of  20,000  men  tobefiege  him  in  Alexandria.  Caefar  ^jjjj],gj-jggg. 
bravely  repulfed  the  enemy  for  fome  time  ;  but  finding  him  in 
the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  fa  fmall  Alexandria  1 
an  army  as  he  then  had  with  him,  he  retired  to  the  pa- 
lace, which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo- 
fed  to  make  a  ftand.  Achillas,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptians,  attacked  him  there  with  great  vigour,  and 
ftill  aimed  at  making  himfelf  matter  of  the  fleet  that 
lay  before  the  palace.  Caefar,  however,  too  well 
knew  the  importance  of  thofe  Ihips  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy;  and  therefore  burnt  them  all  in  fpite  of  every 
effort  to  prevent  iti  He  next  poffeffe^  himfelf  of 
the  ifle  of  Pharos,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexan- 
drian port,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  fup. 
plies  fent  him  from  all  fides ;  and  in  this  fituation  he 
deteripined  to  withftand  the  united  force  of  all  the  E- 
gyptians.- 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleopatra  having  heard  of  the  pre- 
fent turn  in  her  favour,  refolved  to  depend  rather  on 
Caefar's  favour  for  gaining  the  government  than  her 
own  forces.  She  had,  in  fa(?c,  affembled  an  army  in 
Syria  to  fupport  her  claims;  but  now  judged  it  the 
wifeft  way  to  rely  entirely  on  the  decifion  of  her  felf- 
eledled  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  fhe  juftly  conceived, 
were  fo  likely  to  influence  Caefar,  as  the  charms  of  her 
perfon.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  Casfar,  as 
her  enemies  were  in  poffeflion  of  all  the  avenues  that 
led  to  the  palace.  For  this  purpofe,  flie  went  on  board 
a  fmall  veffel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  pa- 
lace }  where,  being  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  fhe  wa» 
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earned  by  one  Afpolodonis  into  the  very  cliambcr  of  of  Cleopatra.    Inflead  of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and 

Caefar.    Her  addrefs  at  firft  pleaftd  him  ;  but  her  ca-  quell  the  remains  of  Pompey's  party,  he  abandoned  him  • 

I  efles,  which  were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  inno-  fclf  to  his  pleafures,  palling  whole  nights  in  feafts  with 

cence,  entirely  brought  him  over  to  fecond  her  claims.  the  young  tjueen.    He  even  refolved  to  attend  her  up 

While  Cleopatra  was  thus  employed  in  forwarding  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia  ;  but  the  brave  veterans,  who 

her  own  views,  her  fifter  Arfuioe  was  alfo  ftrenuoufly  en-  had  long  followed  his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his 

gaged  in  the  camp  in  purfuing  a  feparate  intereft.   Slie  conduft,  and  refufed  to  be  partners  in  fo  infamous  an 

had  found  means,  by  the  affiflance  of  one  Ganymede  expedition.    Thus,  at  length,  rouz.ed  from  his  lethargy, 

her  confident,  to  make  a  large  divifion  m  the  Egyp-  he  left  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  who  was  af- 


tian  army  in  her  favour  ;  and  foon  after  cauf^d  Achil- 
las to  be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  his  ftead,  and  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  great- 
er vigour  than  before.  Ganymede's  principal  effort 
was  by  letting  in  the  fea  upon  thofc  canals  which  fup- 


terwards  named  Cafarto,  in  order  to  oppofe  Pharnaccs 
the  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  now  made  fome  inroads 
upon  the  dominions  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  attended 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  as  we  have  related  under  the 
article  Pontus  ;  and  having  fettled  affairs  in  this  part  ^ 
plied  the  palace  with  frefli  water;  but  this  inconvenience  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  he  em- Jt^jy  ^ 
Caefar  remedied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  wells,  barked  for  Italy,  where  he  arrived  fooner  than  his  ene-  foon  af 
His  next  endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  junftion  of  Cse-  mies  could  expe£l,  but  not  before  his  affairs  there  ab-  '""^erta 
fav's  24th  legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in  vain,  folutely  required  his  prelence.  He  had  been,  during  ^ 
He  foon  after  made  liimfelf  maftei"  of  a  bridge  which  his  abfcnce,  created  conful  for  five  years,  diftator  for  ^'fj, 
joined  the  ifle  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  which  one  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  But  An- 
poft  Csfar  was  refolved  to  diflodge  him.  In  the  heat  tony,  who  in  the  mean  time  governed  in  Rome  for  him, 
of  adlion,  fome  manners  came  and  joined  the  comba-  liad  filled  the  city  with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many 
tants ;  but  being  feized  with  a  panic,  inllantly  fled,    commotions  enfued,  which  nothing  but  the  arrival  of 

Caefar  could  appeafc.  However,  by  his  moderation 
and  humanity,  he  foon  reltored  tranquiUity  to  the  city, 
fcarce  inaliing  any  diilint'lion  between  thofe  of  his  own 
and  the  oppofite  party.  Thus  having,  by  gentle  means, 
reltored  his  authority  at  home,  he  prepared  to  march 
into  x\frica,  where  Pompey's  party  had  found  time  to 
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and  fpread  a  general  terror  through  the  army.  All 
Casfar's  endeavours  to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the 
confufion  was  paft  remedy,  and  numbers  were  drowned 
or  put  to  the  fword  in  attempting  to  efcape;  on  which, 
feeing  the  irremediable  diforder  of  his  troops,  he  re- 
tired to  a  fliip  in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  was 


jiiil  oppofite.  However,  he  was  no  fooner  on  board  rally  under  Scipio  and  Cato,  affilled  by  Juba  king  of 
than  great  crowds  entered  at  the  fame  time  with  him      ^'  t.  ^ 

upon  which,  apprehenfive  of  the  fliip's  finking,  he 
jumped  into  the  fea,  and  fwam  200  paces  to  the  fleet 
that  lay  before  the  palace. 

The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  10  take  the. 
palace  ineffe(9;ual,  endeavoured  at  leaft  to  get  their  king 
out  of  Caefar's  power,  as  he  had  feized  upon  his  perfon 


Mauiitarua.  But  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings  had 
hkc  to  have  been  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  ar. 
my.  Thofc  veteran  legions,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
quered all  that  came  before  them,  began  to  murmur 
for  not  having  received  the  rewards  which  they  had  ex- 
peftcd  for  their  psfl  fervices,  and  now  infilted  upoii 
their  difcharee.    However,  Cjefar  found  means  to  quell 


in  the  beginning  of  their  difputes.    For  this  purpofe    the  mutiny  ;  and  then,  according  to  his  ufual  diligence. 


they  made  ufe  of  their  cuflomary  arts  of  diffimulation 
profefling  the  utmofl;  defire  for  peace,  and  only  wanting 
the  prefenoe  of  their  lawful  prince  to  give  a  fanftion  to 
the  treaty.  Caefar,  who  was  fenfible  of  their  perfidy, 
neverthelefs  concealed  his  fufpicions,  and  gave  them 


landed  with  a  frnall  party  in  Africa,  the  reft  of  the  ar- 
my following  foon  after.  After  many  movements  and 
fKirmifhes,  he  refolved  at  laft.to  come  to  a  decifive 
battle.  For  this  purpofe  he  invelted  the  city  of  Tap- 
fus,  fuppofing  that  Scipio  would  attempt  its  relief. 


their  king,  as  he  was  under  no  apprehenfions  from  the    which  turned  out  according  to  his  expectation.  Scipio, 
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abilities  of  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  however,  the  inftant  he 
was  fet  at  liberty,  inflead  of  promoting  peace,  made 
every  effort  to  give  vigour  to  holtilities. 
^  In  this  manner  Caefar  was  hemmed  in  for  fome  time: 
but  he  was  at  lafl  relieved  from  this  mortifying  fitua- 
tion  by  Mithridates  Pergamenus,  one  of  his  moft  faith. 


joining  wrtli  the  young  kingof  Mauritania,  advanced  with 
his  army,  and  encamping  near  Caefar,  they  foon  came 
to  a  general  battle.  Csefar's  fuccefs  was  as  ufual  ;  the  Defeats 
enemy  received  a  complete  and  final  overthrow,  with  pa  tifan 
little  lofs  on  his  fide.  Juba,  and  Petreius  his  general,  Pompej 
killed  each  other  in  defpair ;   Scipio,  attempting  to 


ful  partizans  ;  who,  collefting  a  numerous  arniy  in  Sy-    efcape  by  fea  into  Spain,  fell  in  among  the  enemy,  and 


ria,  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  city  of  Pelufium, 
repulfed  the  Egyptian  army  with  lofs,  and  at  laft,  join- 
ing with  Caefar,  attacked  their  camp,  and  made  a  great 
llaughter  of  the  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himfelf,  attempt- 
ing to  efcape  on  board  a  veffel  that  was  failing  down 
the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  fliip's  finking  ;  and  Cae- 
far thus  became  mafter  of  all  Egypt  without  any  fur- 
ther oppofition.    He  therefore  appointed,  that  Cleo- 


was  flain  ;  fo  that,  of  all  the  generals  of  that  undone 
party,  Cato  was  now  alone  remaining. 

I'his  extraordinary  man,  having  retired  into  Africa 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  had  led  the  wretched 
remains  of  that  defeat  through  burning  deferts  and 
traAs  infefled  with  ferpents  of  various  malignity,  and 
was  now  in  the  city  of  Utica,  which  he  had  been  left 
to  defend.    Still,  however,  in  love  with  even  the  fho\w 


patra,  with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  then  but  an    of  Roman  government,  he  had  formed  the  j)rincipal 


infant,  fhould  jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  of 
their  father's  will ;  and  drove  out  Arfinoe  with  Gany- 
mede into  banifhment. 

Caefar  now  for  a  while  feemed  to  relax  fiom  the 
fcifual  adlivity  of  his  conducl;  captivated  wiU)  the  chann$ 


citizens  into  a  fenate,  and  conceived  a  refolation  cf 
holding  out  the  town.    He  accordingly  affembled  his 
fenators  upon  this  occafion,  and  t;xhorted  them  loCatok. 
ftandafiege;  but  finding  his  admonitions  ineffectual,  hiaifelf. 
he  ftabbtd  liimfelf  with  his  fword  f .    llpou  his  deiith,  -f-  Ssc  Q^ 

the 
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«.ome.    flie  war  In  Africa  being  completed,  Caefar  returned  in 
— V— — '  triumph  to  Rome;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his 
former  triumphs  only  to  increafe  the  fplendor  of  this, 
the  citizens  were  ailoniflied  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
pvoceffion,  and  the  number  of  the  countries  he  had  fub- 
dued.     It  lafted  four  days  :  the  firft  was  for  Gaul, 
the  fecond  for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  viftories  in  A- 
lia,  and  the  fourth  for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.  To 
every  one  of  his  foldiers  he  gave  a  fum  equivalent  to 
about  150 1.  of  cur  money,  double  that  fum  to  the 
-centurions,  and  four  times  as  much  to  the  fuperior  of- 
ficers.   The  citizens  alfo  (hared  his  bounty  ;  to  evtry 
one  of  whom  he  diftributed  10  bufhels  of  corn,  10 
pounds  of  oil,  and  a  fum  of  money  equal  to  about  two 
pounds  Sterling  of  ours.    He,  after  this,  entertained 
the  people  at  about  20,000  tables,  treated  them  with 
the  combat  of  gladiators,  and  filled  Rome  with  a  con- 
igfj      courts  of  fpeftators  from  every  part  of  Italy, 
onours        The  people  now  feemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new 
iThim  at*  ^^^^^  °^  homage  and  unufual  methods  of  adulation  for 
JJ-ome.  great  enflaver.    He  was  created,  by  a  new  title, 

Magijlsr  Morum,  or  Matter  of  the  Morals  of  the 
People  ;  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor,  Father  of  his 
country  ;  his  perfon  was  declared  facred  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
upon  him  alone  were  devolved  for  life  all  the*  great  dig- 
nities of  the  ftate.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
no  fovereign  could  make  a  better  ufe  of  his  power.  He 
immediately  began  his  empire  by  feprefling  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue.  He  communicated  the  power  of 
judicature  to  the  fenators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  by 
many  fumptuary  laws  reftrained  the  fcandalous  luxuries 
■of  the  i-Ich.  He  propofed  rewards  to  all  fuch  as  had 
I  -many,  children  ;  and  took  the  moft  prudent  methods  of 

I  repeopling  the  city,  that  had  been  exhaufted  in  the  late 

'  -commotions ;  and  befides  his  other  -works,  he  greatly 

Teformed  the  kalendar.  » 

Having  thus  reftored  profperity  once  more  to  Rome, 
^le  again  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  oppofe  an  army  which  had  been  raifed  there 
under  the  two  fons  of  Pompey  and  Labienus  his  for- 
mer general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with 
his  ufual  celerity,  and  arrived  in  Spain  before  tl^e  ene- 
my  thought  him  yet  departed  from  Rome.  Cneius 
and  Sextus,  Pompey's  fons,  profiting  by  their  unhap- 
py father's  example,  refolved  as  much  as  poffible  to 
protraft  the  war;  fo  that  the  firft  operations  of  the 
two  armies  were  fpent  in  fieges  and  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  furprife  each  other.  At  length  Csfar,  after  taking 
many  cities  from  the  enemy,  and  purfuing  young  Pom- 
pey with  unwearied  perfeverance,  compelled  him  to  come 
to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of  Munda. 

After  a  moft  obftinate  engagement,  Casfar  gained 
a  complete  viftory  (fee  Munda)  ;  and  having  now  fub- 
dued  all  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  Rome  for  the  laft 
lU^vitflory  receive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to 

*  Munda.  ^H^J  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of 
the  ftate.  Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  modera- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power  ;  he  left  the  con- 
fuls  to  be  named  by  the  people ;  but  as  he  pofTeffed  all 
the  authority  of  the  office,  it  from  this  time  began  to 
fink  into  contempt.  He  enlarged  the  number  of  fe- 
nators alfo  ;  but  as  he  had  previoufly  deftroyed  their 
power,  their  new  honours  were  but  empty  titles.  He 
took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had  been  in  arms  againft 
hiin,  but  not  till  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  power 
Vou.  XW.  Part  L 
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of  refiftance.    He  even  fet  up  once  more  the  ftatues  of  Rome-. 
Pompey  ;  which,  however,  as  Cicero  obferved,  he  only  -v— 
did  to  fecure  his  own.     The  reft  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man's  life  was  employed  for  the  advantage  of  the 
ftate.    He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings ;  he  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth,  fending  colo- 
nies to  both  cities ;  he  undertook  to  level  feverd  moun- 
tains in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marfhes  near  Rome, 
and  defigned  to  cut  through  the  Ifthmas  of  Peloponne- 
fus.  -  Thus  he  formed  mighty  projefts  and  defigns  be-  His  vaft 
yond  the  limits  of  the  longeft  hfe  ;  but  the  greatcft  of  defigns, 
all  was  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Parthians, 
by  which  he  defigned  to  revenge  the  death  of  Craffus  ; 
then  to  pafs  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  from  thence  to  open  him- 
felf a  way  through  the  immeafurable  forefts  of  Germa- 
ny into  Gaul,  and  fo  return  to  Rome.  Thefe  were  the 
aims  of  ambition  :  but  the  jealoufy  of  a  few  individuals 
put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  fenate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Caefar  with 
frefli  honours,  and  he  continued  with  equal  vanity  to 
receive  them.    They  called  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year  after  his  name  ;  they  ftamped  money  with  his 
image  ;  they  ordered  his  ftatue  to  be  fet  up  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  they  inftituted  public  facrifices 
on  his  birth-day  ;  and  talked,  even  in  his  life-time, 
of  enrolling  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Anto- 
ny, at  one  of  their  public  feftivals,  foohftily  ventured 
to  offer  him  a  diadem  ;  but  he  put  it  back  again,  re- 
fufing  it  feveral  times,  and  receiving  at  every  refufal- 
loud  acclamations  from  the  people.    One  day,  when 
the  fenate  ordered  him  fome  particular  honours,  he 
neglected  to  rife  from  his  feat  ;  and  from  that  moment 
is  faid  to  have  been  marked  for  deftruftion.    It  be- 
gan to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  n;ake  himfelf 
king  ;  for  though  in  fad  he  already  was  fo,  the  people, 
who  had  an  utter  averfion  to  the  name,  could  not  bear 
his  alTumlng  the  title.    Whether  he  really  defigned  to 
affume  that  empty  honour  muft  now  for  ever  remain  a 
fecret ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  unfufpedling  opennefs 
of  his  conduft  marked  fomething  like  a  confidence  in 
the  innocence  of  his  intentions.     When  informed  by 
thofe  about  him  of  the  jealoufies  of  many  perfons  who 
envied  his  power,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  That  he  had 
rather  die  once  by  treafon,  than  to  live  continually  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  it :  and  to  convince  the  world  how 
little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his  enemies,  he  dift)and- 
ed  his  company  of  Spanifii  guards,  which  facilitated  the 
enterprife  againft  his  life. 

A  deep-laid  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  com- A  confpi. 
pofed  of  no  lefs  than  60  fenators.    At  the  head  of '"^'^Y  foj'n^*' 
this  confpiracy  was  Brutus,  whofe  life  Caefar  had  fpa-f^^Samft 
red  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  Caffius,  who  had  * 
been  pardoned  foon  after,  both  prjetors  for  the  prefent 
year.     Brutus  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been 
defcended  from  that  Brutus  who  firil  gave  liberty  to 
Rome ;  and  from  a  defire  of  following  his  example, 
broke  all  the  ties  of  private  friendfliip,  and  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  which  was  to  deftroy  his  benefaftor. 
Caffius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud, 
and  hated  Caefar's  perfon  ftill  more  than  his  caufe.  He 
had  often  fought  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge 
by  aflaffination,  which  took  rife  rather  from  private  than 
public  iiiOtives. 
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The  confpli^tors,  to  give  a  colour  of  juftice  to  their 
proceedings,  remitted  the  execution  of  this  defign  to 
the  ides  of  Marchj  the  day  on  which  it  was  reporteci 
•that  Caefar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown.  The  augurs 
had  foretold  tliat  this  day  would  be  fafal  to  him  ;  and 
the  night  preceding,  lie  heard  his  wife  Calphurnia  la- 
menting in  her  fleep,  and  being  awakened,  (he  con- 
feffed  to  him  that  (he  dreamt  of  his  being  affaffmated 
in  her  arms.  Thefe  omens,  in  fome  meafure,  began  to 
change  his  intentions  of  going  to  the  fenate,  as  he  had 
refolvcd,  that  day  ;  but  one  of  the  confpirators  coming 
in,  prevailed  upon  hira  to  keep  his  refoliitlon,  telling 
him  of  the  reproach  which  would  attend  his  flaying 
at  home  till  his  wife  had  lueky  dreams,,  and  of  the 
preparations  that  were  made  for  his  appearance.  As 
he  went  along  to  the  fenate,  a  flave,  who  haftened  to 
him  with  information  of  the  confpiracy,  attempted  to 
come  near  him,  but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Arte- 
midorus,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  had  difcovered  the 
whole  plot,  delivered  to  him  a  memorial,  containing 
the  heads  of  his  information  ;  but  Cjefar  gave  it,  with 
other  papers,  to  one  of  his  fecretarles  without  reading, 
as  was  ufual  in  things  of  this  nature.  As  foon  as  he 
had  taken  his  place  iu  the  fenate,  the  confpirators 
came  near  him,  under  a  pretence  of  faluting  him  ;  and 
Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them,  approached  in  a  fup- 
pliant  pofture,  pretending  to  fue  for  his  brother's  par- 
don, who  was  banifhed  by  his  order.  All  the  confpi- 
rators feconded  him  with  great  tendernefs  ;  and  Cim- 
ber, feeming  to  fue  v^  ith  itill  greater  fubmifiion»  took 
hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  holding  him  fo  as  to 
t[e  i'lmir- prevent  his  riling.  This  was  the  fignal  agreed  on. 
'  '  Cafca,  who  was  behind,  ftabbed  him,  though  Qightly, 
in  the  ftioulder.  Csefar  inilantly  turned  round,  and 
with  the  ftyle  of  his  tablet  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 
However,  all  the  confpirators  were  now  alarmed  ;  and 
inclofing  him  round,  he  received  a  fecond  ftab  from  an 
unknown  hand  in  the  bread,  while  Caflius  wounded 
him  in  the  face.  He  ftlU  defended  himfelf  with  great 
vigour,  ruihing  among  them,  and  throwing  down  fuch 
as  oppofed  him,  till  he  faw  Brutus  among  tlie  confpira- 
ters,  who,  coming  up,  flruck  his  dagger  in  his  thigh. 
From  that  moment  Ctefar  thought  no  more  of  defend- 
ing himfelf,  but  looking  upon  this  confplrator,  cried  out, 
««  And  you  too,  Brutus !"  Then  covering  his  head^ 
and  fpreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fell  with 
greater  decency,  he  funk  down  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's 
ftatue,  after  receiving  three  and  twenty  wounds,  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

As  foon  as  the  confpirators  had  difpatched  Csefar^ 
fufion  occa^they  began  to  addrefs  themfelvcs  to  the  fenate,  in  or- 
fictfi^d  by    ^gj.  ^.g  vindicate  the  motives  of  their  enterprife,  and  to 
hi%  4sath.  gj^^^j^g,  j-hg^  to  join  in  procuring  their  country's  free- 
dnm;  but  all  the  fenators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that  the  lives  of  fome  of  them 
were  endangered  in  the  throng.    The  people  alfo  being 
now  alarmed,  left  tlieir  ufual  occupations,  and  ran  tumui- 
tuoufly  through'the  city  ;  fome  aftuated  by  their  fears, 
and  ftill  more  by  a  defire  of  plundej:.    In  this  (bate  of 
confufiott,  the  confpirators  all  retired,  to  the  capitol.  and 
guarded  its  accefTes  by  a  body  of  gladiators  which  Bru- 
tus had  in  pay.    It  was  in  vain;  they  alleged  they  only 
llruek  for  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
yfucped  tilt  rights,  of  mankind  :  the  people,  accuftomr 
tp  luxury  and  eafe,  little  regarded  their  prof^l- 
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The  friends  of  tlic  late  diftator  now  began  to  find 
that  this  was  the  lime  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  fatlsfying  their  ambition  under  the 
veil  of  promoting  juitlce.  Of  this  number  was  An- 
tony-, whom  we  have  already  feen  afting  as  a  lieutenant 
under  Caefar.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities 
and  exceflive  vices  ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  flcllled  in 
war,  to  which  be  had  been  trained  from  his  youtli. 
He  was  conful  for  this  year;  and  refolved,  witli  Le- 
pidus,  who  was  foad  of  commotions  like  himfelf,  to 
fcize  this  opportunity  of  affumlng  the  fovereign  power. 
Lepldus,  therefore,  took  poffeflion  of  the  forum  with 
a  band  of  foldiers  at  his  devotion  ;  and  Antony,  being 
conful,  was  permitted  to  command  them.  Their  lirft 
itep  was  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  all  Cosfar's  papers  and 
money  ;  and  the  next  to  convene  the  fenate,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  Casfar  had  been  a  legal  maglftrate 
or  a  tyrannical  ufurper,  and  wfiether  thofe  who  killed 
him  merited  rewards  or  punlfliments.  There  were  "^^^^Y  j-^jlf^f^. 
of  tliefe  who  had  received  their  promotions  from  Ciefar,  fpjrator* 
and  had  acquired  large  fortunes  in  confequence  of  his  p^ird  neil 
appointments  :  to  vote  him  an  ufurper,'»therefore,  would  '')" 
be  to  endanger  their  property  ;  and  yet  to  vote  him  in-"^'^' 
nocent,  might  endanger  the  Hate.  In  this  dilemma 
they  feemed  willing  to  reconcile  extremes ;  wherefore 
they  approved  all  the  a£ls  of  Caefar,  and  yet  granted  a 
general  pardon  to  all  the  confpirators. 

'i'liis  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  fatls- 
faftlon,  as  it  granted  fecurlty  to  a  number  of  men  who 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  who  would 
be  forcmoll  in  oppofing  his  fchcmes  of  relloring  abfo- 
lute  power.  As  therefore  the  fenate  had  ratified  all 
Caefar's  a£ts  witliout  dlilindlion,  he  formed  a  fcheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  imperlouf- 
ly  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  was  faid, 
pofTefi'ed  of  Caefar's  books  of  accounts,  he  fo  far  gain- 
ed upon  his  fecretary  as  to  make  him  infert  whatever 
he  thought  proper.  By  thefe  means,  great  fums  of 
money,  which  Cajfar  never  would  have  bellowed,  were 
here  diflrlbuted  among  the  people  ;  and  every  man  who 
was  averfe  to  rcpublrcan  principles  was  here  fure  of 
finding  a  gratuity.  He  then  demanded  that  Caefai-'s 
funeral  obfiequles  fhould  be  performed  ;  which  the  fe- 
nate now  could  not  decently  forbid,  as  they  had  never 
declared  him  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  the  body  was 
brought  forth  into  the  forum  with  the  utmoft  folem- 
nity  ;  and  Anton/  began  his  operations  upon  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  pri- 
vate interefl.  He  firil  read  Caefar's  will,  in  which  he  ^,  j^^y. 
had  left  Oftavius,  his  fitter's  grandfon,  his  heir,  per- inflames 
mitting  him  to  take  the  name  of  Caefar ;  and  three  the  peo». 
parts  of  his  private  fortune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  cafeP^^' 
of  his  death.  The  Roman  people  were  left  the  gar- 
dens which  he  had  on  the  other  fide  the  Tiber  ;  and 
every  citizen,  in  particular,  was  to  receive  300  fefter- 
ces.  This  lall  bequefl  not  a  little  contributed  to  in- 
creafe  the  people's  affeftlon  for  their  late  dictator  ;  they 
now  began  to  confider  Caefar  as  a  father,  who,  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  doing  them  the  greateft  good  while  living, 
thought  of  benefiting  them  even  after  his  death.  As 
Antony  continued  reading,  the  multitude  began  to 
be  moved,  and  fighs  and  lamentations  were  heard 
from  every  quarter.  Antony,  feeing  the  audience  fa- 
vourable 
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vcuraWc  to  his  defigns,  now  began  to  addrefs  the  af-  fplracy. 
fembly  in  a  more  pathetic  ftrain  :  he  prefented  before 
them  Csefar's  bloody  robe,  and,  as  he  unfolded  it,  took 
care  they  {hould  obfer;e  the  number  of  ftabs  in  it :  he 
then  difplayed  an  image,  which  to  them  appeared  the 
body  of  Caefar,  all  covered  with  wounds.  'Jlie  people 
could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indignation  ;  they 
unanimoufly  cried  out  for  revenge  ;  all  the  old  foldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him,  burnt,  with  his  body,  their 
coronets,  and  other  marks  of  conqueft  with  which  he 
had  honoured  them.  A  great  number  of  the  tirit  ma- 
trons in  the  city  threw  in  their  ornaments  alio  ;  tdl  at 
length,  rage  fucceeding  to  forrow,  the  multitude  ran 
\vith  flaming  brands  from  the  pile  t©  fet  fire  to  the 
tenfpirators  houfes.  In  this  rage  of  refentment,  meet- 
ing with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  m.iftook  for  another 
of  the  lame  name  who  was  in  the  confpiracy,  they  tore 
-liim  in  pieces.  The  confpirators  themfelves,  however, 
being  well  guarded,  rcpulfed  the  multitude  with  no 
great  trouble ;  but  perceiving  the  rage  of  the  people, 
they  thought  it  fafeft  to  retire  from  the  city.  Di- 
vine honours  were  then  granted  him  ;  and  an  altar  was 
erefted  on  the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where 
after\vards  was  erected  a  column  tiifcribcd,  To  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  who  had  excited  this 
flame,  refolved  to  make  the  beft  of  the  ocealion.  Ha- 
gained  the  people  by  his  -zeal  in  Cjelar's  caufe, 
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he  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  fenate,  bv  a 
fee.t  ing  concern  for  the  frecdo  n  of  the  (late.  He 
therefore  propofed  to  recal  Sextus,  Pompey's  tmly  re- 
maining fon,  who  had  concealed  himfclf  in  Spain  fince 
the  death  of  his  father  :  and  to  grant  him  the  com- 
n^and  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  empire.    His  next  ftep 
to  their  confidence,  v,-as  the  quelhng  a  fedition  of  the 
people,  wlio  rofc  to  revenge  the  death  of  Cfcfar,  and 
putting  their  leader  Amathus  to  death,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  fon  of  Marias.    He  after  this  pretended  to 
dread  the  reftntment  of  the  multitude,  and  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.    The  fenate 
fTvanted  his  requeft ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
round  him  a  body  of  6000  refolute  men,  attached  to 
his  interett,  and  ready  to  execute  hrs  commands.  Thus 
iie  continued  every  day  niaking  rapid  llrides  to  abfo- 
hite  power  ;  all  the  authority  of  government  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  thofe  of  his  two  brothers  alone,  who 
fhared  among  them  the  confular,  tribunltian,  and  pr«- 
torian  power.     His  vows  to  revenge  Cjefar's  death 
feemed  cither  poftponed,  or  totally  forgotten  ;  and  hb 
only  aim  Teemed  to  be  to  ctmfirm  hfnifelf  in  that  power 
which  he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.    But  an  obftacle 
to  his  ambition  feemed  to  arife  from  a  quarter  on  which 
he  leaft  expected  it.    This  was  from  Octatius,  or  Oc- 
tavianus  Ciefar,  afterwards  called  /tu^^uftvs,  who  was  the 
n-rand-nephew,  and  adopted  fon  of  Csefar,  and  was  at 
Apollonia  when  his  kinfman  was  llain.    He  was  then 
about  18  years  old,  and  had  been  fent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himftlf  in  the  Itudy  of  Grecian  literature.  Up- 
«n  the  news  of  Csefar's  death,,  notwithilanding  the 
favneft  difTuafioTis  of  all  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  It)  claim  the  inheritance,  and  reveng>e 


However,  he  was  greatly  difappointed.  An- 
tony,  whofe  projecas  were  all  to  aggrandize  himfelf, ' 
•rave  him  but  a  very  cold  reception,  and,  inftead  of 
granting  him  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  will,  delayed 
the  payment  of  it  upon  various  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  ambition  by  limiting  his  circumltances.  But 
OAavianug,  inftead  of  abating  his  claims,  even  fold  his 
own  patrimonial  ellate,  to  pay  fuch  legacies  as  Caefar 
had  left,  and  particularly  that  to  the  people.  By 
thefe  means  he  gained  a  degree  of  popularity,  which 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminifh,  and  which  in 
fad  he  had  many  other  methods  to  procure.  His 
converfation  was  elegant  and  inhnuating,  his  face  come- 
ly and  graceful,  and  his  affeftion  to'  the  late  didtator 
fo  fincere,  that  every  perfon  was  charmed  either  with 
his  piety  or  his  addrefs.     But  what  added  ftill  more 
to  his  intereft  vvus  the  name  of  Csefar,  which  he  had 
affumed,  and,  in  confequencc  of  which,  the  former  fol- 
lowers of  his  uncle  now  flocked  in  great  numbers  ta 
him.    All  thefe  he  managed  with  fuch  art,  that  An-  • 
tony  now  began  to  conceive  a  violent  jealoufy  for  the 
talents  of  his  young  opponent,  and  fecretly  laboured 
to  counteract  all  his  defigns.    In  fadt,  be  did  not  want 
reafon ;  for  the  army  near  Rome,  that  had  long  wiflied 
to  fee  the  confpirators  puniflted,  began  to  turn  from 
him  to  his  rival,  whom  they  faw  more  fincerely  bent 
on  gratifying  their  defires.    Antony  having  procured 
alfo"  the  government  of  Hither  Gaul  from  tlie  people, 
two  of  his  legions  that  he  had  brought  home  from 
his  former  government  of  Macedonia,  went  over  to 
Odavianus,  notwithftauding  all  his  remonftranccs  to 
detain  them.    This  produced,  as  ufual,  interviews, 
complaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  reconciha- 
tions,  which  only  tended  to  widen  the  difference  ;  fa 
that,  at  length,  both  fides  prepared  for  war.  1  hus  the 
ftate  was  divided  into  three  diftind  fadions ;  that  of 
Odavianus,  who  aimed  at  prociuing  Caefar's  inheri- 
tance, and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whofe 
fole  view  was  to  obtain  abfolute  power ;  and  that  of 
the  conipiiators,  vi'ho  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  fenate 
to  its  former  authority. 

Antony  being  raifed  by  the  people  to  his  new  go-- 
vernment  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  fenate,  refolved  to  enter  upon  his  province 
iniiTiediately,  and  oppofe  Brutus,  who  comnxandcd  a 
fmall  body  of  troops  there,  while  his  army  was  yet  en- 
tire. He  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  marching  thi- 
ther, commanded  Brutus  to  depart.  Brutus,  being 
unable  te  oppofe  him,  retired  with  his  forces  ;  but 
being  parfued  by  Antony,  he  was  at  laft  belkgcd 
in  the  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  fcnt  word  to  the 
fenate. 

Ira  the  mean  whife,  Odavlamis,  who  by  this  time 
had  raifed  a  body  of  ic,:oo  men,  returned  to  Rome; 
and  being  refolved,  before  he  attempted  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  confpirators,  if  pOiTibk  to  dimiuifli  the 
power  of  Antonys,  began  b-y  bringing  over  the  ienate 
to  fecoHd  hi*  defigns.  In  this  he  fucceeded  by  the 
credit  ol'  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  Antony  becaufe 
h€  thought  him  the  enemy  of  the  ftaie.  According- a  war 
\j,  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  a  decree  was  paffed,  or-hr.  aksoH| 
dering  .-i  ntony  to  raife  the  iiege  of  Mutina,  to  eva-'f^^^""* 


the  death  of  his  uncle.    From  the  former  profefTions  of  tlermg    ntony  10  r^uic  .ue  x^c^^.  v..  -  j.^^^ 

Antony,  he  expeded  to  find  him  a  warm  affilknt  to  cuate  Cifalpuie  Gaul,  and  to  awa.t  the  further  orders 

L  aim; ;  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence,  to  of  the  fenate  upon  the  bank,  of  the  Rubicon  An- 

lake  fi£nal  ven-eance  on  aU  who  had  a  hand  in  U»e  eon  tmj  treated  tli€  order  with  contempt  j  and  '^^""^^^^^ 
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-obeymw,  began  to  fhow  his  difpleafure  at  being  hi- 
"  therto  fo  fubmiffive.    Nothing  now  therefore  remained 
for  the  fenate  but  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to  the  ftate, 
and  to  fend  Oftavianus,  with  the  army  he  had  raifed,  to 
curb  his  infolence.    The  latter  was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  for  this  expedition,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
own  private  injuries,  before  he  undertook  thofe  of  the 
public.    The  two  confuls,  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  joined 
all  their  forces  ;  and  thus  combined,  they  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  againft  Antony,  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul.   After  one  or  two  ineffedual  confllfts, 
both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement ;  in  which 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepi- 
dus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further 
Gaul.    This  victory,  however,  which  pronvfed  the  fe- 
nate fo  much  fuccefs,  produced  effefts  very  different 
from  their  expeftations.    The  two  confuls  were  mor- 
tally  wounded  ;  but  Panfa,  previous  to  his  death,  called 
Oftavianus  to  his  bed-fide,  and  advifed  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  fenate  only  defired  to  de- 
prefa  both,  by  oppofing  them  to  each  other.  The 
advice  of  the  dying  conful  funk  deep  on  his  fpirlts  ;  fo 
that  from  that  time  he  only  fought  a  pretext  to  break 
witji  them.    Their  giving  the  command  of  a  party  of 
his  army  to  Declmus  Brutus,  and  their  denying  him 
a  triumph  foon  after,  ferved  to  alienate  his  mind  en- 
tirely from  the  fenate,  and  made  him  refolve  to  join 
Antony  and  Lepidus.    He  was  willing,  however,  to 
try  the  fenate  thoroughly,  before  he  came  to  an  open 
rupture  ;  wherefore  he  fent  to  demand  the  confulfhip, 
which  was  refufed  him.    He  then  thought  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  keep  no  meafures  with  that  affembly,  but  pri- 
vately fent  to  found  the  inclinations  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  concerning  a  junftlon  of  forces,  and  found 
them  as  eager  to  affifl  as  the  fenate  was  to  oppofe 
him.   Antony  was,  in  faft,  the  general  of  both  armies, 
and  Lepidus  was  only  nominally  fo,  his  foldiers  refufing 
to  obey  him  upon  the  approach  of  the  former.  Where- 
fore, upon  being  afTured  of  the  afTiftance  of  Oftavianus 
upon  their  arrival  in  Italy,  they  foon  crofTed  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  17  legions,  breathing  revenge  againil 
all  wh&  had  oppofed  their  defigns. 

The  fenate  now  began,  too  late,  to  perceive  their 
error  in  difobh'ging  Oftavianus  ;  and  therefore  gave  him 
the  confulfhip  which  they  had  fo  lately  refufed,  and,  to 
prevent  his  joining  with  Antony,  flattered  him  with 
new  honours,  giving  him  a  power  fuperior  to  all  law. 
The  firft  ufe  Oftavianus  made  of  his  new  authority  was 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  and 
,  Caffius  ;  after  which,  he  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of 
Antony  and  Lepidus. 

The  meeting  of  thefe  three  ufurpers  of  their  coun- 
try's freedom  was  near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  ifland  of 
the  river  Panarus.  Their  nvutual  fufpiclons  were  the 
caufe  of  their  meeting  in  this  place.  Lepidus  firft  en- 
tered, and,  finding  all  things  fafe,  made  the  fignal  for 
the  other  two  to  approach.  Oftavianus  began  the  con- 
ference, by  tjianking  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
Declmus  Brutus  to  death ;  who,  being  abandoned  by 
his  army,  was .  taken  as  he  was  defigning  to  efcape  in- 
to Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony's  command. 
Their  conference  lafted  for  three  days ;  and  the  refult 
of  it  was,  that  the  fupreme  authority  fhould  be  lodged 
in  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  triumvirate,  for 

the  fpage  of.  five  years ;  1b»t  Antony  fhould  have 
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Gaul;  Lepidus,  Spain;  and  Oftavianus,  Africa,  and 
the  Mediterranean  iflands.    As  for  Italy,  and  the  ea- 
flern  provinces,  they  were  to  remain  In  common,  until 
their  general  enemy  was  entirely  fubdued.  But  the  lafl 
article  of  their  union  was  a  dreadful  one.     It  was 
agreed  that  all  their  enemies  fhould  be  deflroyed ;  of 
which  each  prefented  a  lift.    In  thefe  were  comprifed  Crudties 
not  only  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  triumvi- of  the  tri«> 
-rate,  fince  the  partlfans  of  the  one  were  often  found  '^"iviis. 
among  the  oppofers  of  the  others.  Thus  Lepidus  gave 
up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  col- 
league ;  Antony  permitted  the  profcription  of  his  uncle 
Lucius  ;  and  Oftavianus  delivered  up  the  great  Cicero. 
The  moft  facred  rights  of  nature  were  violated  ;  3o« 
fenators,  and  above  2000  knights,  were  included  la 
this  terrible  profcription ;  their  fortunes  were  confif. 
cated,  and  their  murderers  enriched  with  the  fpoil. 
Rome  foon  felt  the  effefts  of  this  infernal  union,  and 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed.- 
As  many  as  could  efcape  the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs, 
fled  thither  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge 
with  young  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  Sicily,  and  co» 
vered  the  Mediterranean  with  his  numerous  navy. 
Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed  at  the  men  alone  ;  but 
the  fofter  fex  were  in  danger  of  being  marked  as  ob- 
jefts  either  of  avarice  or  refentment.    They  made  out  ^ 
a  lift  of  1400  women  of  the  befl  quality,  and  the 
richeft  in  the  city,  who  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion.  But 
this  feemed  fo  unpopular  a  meafure,  and  was  fo  firmly 
oppofed  by  Hortenfia,  who  fpoke  againil  it,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  1400  women,  they  were  content  to  tax  only 
400.    However,  they  made  up  the  deficiency,  by  ex- 
tending the  tax  upon  men ;  near  100,000,  as  well  ci- 
tizens as  ftrangers,  were  compelled  to  furnlfh  fupplies 
to  the  fubverfion  of  their  country's  freedom.    At  laft, 
both  the  avarice  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  feem- 
ed fully  fatlsfied,  and  they  went  into  the  fenate  to  de- 
clare that  the  profcription  was  at  an  end ;  and  thus  ha- 
ving deluged  the  city  with  blood,  Oftavianus  and  An- 
tony, leaving  Lepidus  to  defend  Rome  in  their  ab- 
fence,  marched  with  their  army  to  oppofe  the  confpira- 
tors,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Afia. 

Brutus  and  Caffius,  the  principal  of  thefe,  upon  the  They  are 
death  of  Caefar,  being  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  went  oppofed  by 
into  Greece,  where  they  perfuaded  the  Roman  Itudents  ^^'■"tus  and  , 
at  Athens  to  declare  in  the  caufe  of  freedom ;  then 
parting,  the  former  raifed  a  powerful  army  in  Mace- 
donia and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went 
into  Syria,  where  he  foon  became  mailer  of  1 2  legions, 
and  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabella  to  fuch  ftraits 
as  to  kill  himfelf.    Both  armies  foon  after  joining  at 
Smyrna,  the  fight  of  fueh  a  formidable  force  began  to . 
revive  the  declining  fpirlts  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite 
the  two  generals  ftlU  more  clofely,  between  whom 
there  had  been  fome  time  before  a  fliglit  mifunder* 
ftanding.    In  fhort,  having  quitted  Italy  like  diftrefs- 
ed  exiles,  without  having  one  fmgle  foldler  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  flourifhing  army,  furnlfhed : 
with  all  the  neceffaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  fuppprt  a  conteft  where  the;  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.    This  fuccefs  in 
raiiiDg^  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Juftlce,  mor 
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and  great  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  in 


.  deration, 

every  inllance  feemed  ftudious  of  the  happinefs  of  his 
country. 

It  was  in  this  flourifhing  ftate  of  their  affairs  that 
the  confplrators  had  formed  a  refolution  of  going  againft 
Cleopatra,  who,  on  her  fide,  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions to  afiift  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpofe  by  an  information  that  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  march,  with 
40  legions  to  oppefe  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  have  their  army  pafs  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy  ^  but  Caffius  fo 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  firft 
reduced,  who  had  refufed  their  ufual  contribution. 
This  expecntion  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  raifed  by  that  means, 
the  Rhodians  having  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  their 
lives  *.  The  Lycians  fuffered  ftill  more  feverely  ;  for 
having  {hut  themfelves  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  againft  Brutus  with  fuch  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  furrender.  At  length,  the  town  being  fet  on  fire, 
by  their  attempting  to  burn  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  inftead  of  laying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
ftorm  the  place,  made  every  effort  to  preferve  it,  in- 
treating  his  foldiers  to  try  all  means  of  extinguifhing 
the  fire  :  but  the  defperate  phrenay  of  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  from  thinking  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  their  generous  enemy  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  fave  them,  they  refolved  to  perilh  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  extinguifhing,  they- did 
all  in  their>  px)wer  to  augment  the  fire,  by  throwing  in 
wood,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  diftrefs  of  Brutus  upon  feeing  the  townfmea 
thus  refolutely  bent  on  deftroying  themfelves :  he  rede 
about  the  fortifications,  ftretching  out  his  hands  to  the 
Xanchians,  and  conjuring  them  to  have  pity  on  themr. 
felves  and  their  city;  but,  infenfil^le  to  his  expoftula- 
tlons,  they  rufhed  into  the  flames  with  defperate  ob- 
ftinacy,  and  the  whole  foon  became  an  heap  of  undi- 
ftinguifhable  ruin.  At  this  horrid  fpedtacle,  Brutus 
offered  a  reward  to  every  foldier  who  would  bring  him 
a  Lycian  alive.  The  number  of  thofe  whom  it  was 
poffible  to  fave  from  their  own  fury  amounted  to  no 
more  than  150. 

Brutus  and  Caffius  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  were  paffed  between  them, 
they  refolved  to  have  a  private  conference  together, 
when,  after  much  altercation,  they  were  at  lait  per- 
fectly reconciled.  After  which,  night  coming  on,  Caf- 
fius invited  Brutus  and  his  friends  ta  an  entertainment, 
jj  Upon  retiring  home,  it  was  that  Brutus,  as  Plutarch 
us  fees  tells  the  ft:ory,  faw  a  fpeftre  in  his  tent.  It  was  in 
5dre.  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  camp  was  per'' 
feftly  quiet,  that  Brutus  was  employed  in  reading  by 
a  lamp  that  was  juft  expiring.  On  a  fudden  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noife  as  if  fomebody  entered  ;  and  looking 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  frightful  afpeft,  ftood  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with .  filent  feverity.  At ' 
laft  Brutus  had  courage  to  fpeak  to  it :  '*  Art  thou  a 
daemon  or  a  mortal  man?  and  why  comeft  thou  to  me?'* 
*'  Brutus,"  replied  the  phantom,  "  I  am  thy  evil  ge- 
nius, thou  Ihalt  fee  me  again  at  Philippi."  *•  Well 
then,"  anfwered  Brutus,  without  being  difeompofed, 
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"  we  (hall  meet  again."  Upon  which  the  phantom  Rome, 
vanifh'ed ;  and  Brutus  calling  to  his  fervants,  aflced  if  — 
they  had  feen  any  thing ;  to  which  replying  in  the  ne- 
gative, he  again  refumed  his  ftudies.  But  as  he  was 
fti  uck  with  fo  ftrange  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Caffms,  who,  being  an  Epicurean, 
afcribed  it  to  the  effedl  of  imagination  too  much  exer- 
cifed  by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brufeus  appeared  fatis- 
fied  with  this  folution  of  his  late  terrors  ;  and,  as  An- 
tony and  OAavianus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo- 
they  foon  after  paffed  over  into  Thrace,  and  ad- 


vanccd  to  the  city  of  Phibppi,  near  which  the  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  ported. 

A  battle  foon  enfued  ;  in  which  the  republicans  were 
defeated,  and  Caflius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 
Philippi. 

The  firft  care  of  Bnitus,  when  he  became  the  folephe"^ 
general,  was  to  affemble  the  difpeifed  troops  of  Caf- publicans 
fius,  and  animate  them  with  frefh  hopes  of  victory.  As'^^^^**^'^* 
they  had  loft  all  they  poffeffed  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  he  promifed  them  2000  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  loffes.  Tiiis  once  more  infpired  them 
with  new  ardour  ;  they  admired  the  liberality  of  their 
general,  and  with  loud  fhouts  proclaimed  his  former 
intrepidity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
fufficient  to  face  the  adverfary,  who  offered  him  battle 
the  enfuing  day.  His  aim  was  to  ftarve  his  enemies, 
who  were  in  extreme  want  of  provifions,  their  fleet  ha- 
ving been  lately  defeated.  But  his  fingle  opinion  was 
over-ruled  by  the  reft  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
every  day  more  confident  of  their  ftrength,  and  more 
arrogant  to  their  new  general.  He  was,  therefore,  at 
laftj  after  a  refpite  of  20  days,  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  folicitations  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
oppofite  to  each  other  without  offering  to  engage.  It 
is  faid  that  he  him.felf  had  loft  much  of  his  natural  ar- 
dour by  having  again  feen  the  fpe(ftre  the  night  prece- 
ding :  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  much  as  pof- 
fible, and  gave  the  fignal  for  battle  within  three  hours  of 
fun-fet.  Fortune  again  declared  againft  him;  and  the-^fjey  are 
two  triumviri  exprefsly  ordered  by  no  means  to  fuffet  defeated  afc^ 
the  general  to  efcape,  for  fear  he  fiiould  renew  thc^f'^"'^'^ 
war.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  feemed  chiefly  ^*'^* 
intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  his  capture  feemed  ine- 
vitable. In  this  deplorable  exigence,  Lucilius  his  friend 
refolved,  by  his  own  death,  to  effeft  the  general's  de- 
livery.. Upon  perceiving  a  body  cf  Thracian  horfe 
clofely  purfuing  Brutus,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of 
taking  him,  he  boldly  threw  himfdf  in  their  way,  tell- 
ing them  that  he  was. Brutus.  The  Thracians,  over- 
joyed with  fo  great  a  prize,  inMrtediiitely  difpatched 
fontic  of  their  companions,  with  the  news  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  to  the  army* .  Upon  which,  the  ardour  of  the  pur- 
fuit  now  abating,  Antony  marched  out  to  meet  his  pri- 
foner ;  fonie  fikntly  deploring  the  fate  of  fo  virtuous  a, 
man  ;  others  reproaching  that  mean  defire  of  life  for 
which  he  confented  to  undergo  captivity.  Antony 
now  feeing  the  Thracians  approach,  began  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  interview  ;  but  the  faithful  Lucilius,  ad- 
vancing with  a  cheerful  air,  owned  '  the  deceit  that  be 
had  put  upon  him :  on  which  the  triumvir,  ftruck  with 
fo  much  fidelity,  pardoned  him  upon  the  fpot;  and  from  ' 
that  time  forward  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  hdi*. 
noured  him  with  his  friendfhip.- 


fBrutus 
•kills  him- 


Ai:ton ) 's 
ex  rava- 
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cndf'L'fla"nvPr.  r^'^l'?'  ""f"  "w""'^^  number  ^of    filver  kept  tanc  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  cymbak.  She 
nvpr  .T  r>^„  f.t  o„  *  herfelf  lay  reclined  on  a  couch  fpangled  with  ftars  of 

gold,  and  with  fiich  ornaments  as  poets  and  painters 
had  ufually  afcribed  to  Venus.    On  each  fide  were  bovs 


friends,  pafftd  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  fat 
dou  ir  under  a  rock  which  concealed' him  from\he  pur- 
fuit  of  the  enemy.  After  taking  breath  for  a  little  time, 
he  fent  out  one  Statilius  to  give  him  fome  information  of 
ihofe  that  remained  ;  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill- 
ed by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horfe.  Brutus  judging 
very  rightly  of  his  fate,  now  refolved  to  die  likewife, 
and  fpoke  to  thofe  who  ftood  round  him  to  lend  him 
their  lall  fad  affiftance.  None  of  them,  however,  would 
render  him  fo  melancholy  a  piece  of  fervlce.  At  lad 
one  Strato,  averting  his  head,  prefented  the  fvvord's 
point  to  Brutus  ;  who  threw  himfcif  upon  It,  and  im- 
nsediately  expired. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus's  death  the  triumviri 
began  to  aft  as  foverelgns,  and  to  divide  the  Roman 
dominions  between  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  con- 
quell.  However,  though  there  were  apparently  three 
who  thus  participated  all  the  power,  yet,  in  faft,  only 
two  were  aftually  pofTeffed  of  it ;  fince  Lepldus  was  at 


like  Cupld-s,  who  fanned  her  by  turns ;  while  the  mo^t 
beautiful  nymphs,  drefled  like  Nereids  and  Graces,jwere 
placed  at  proper  diRances  around  her.  Upon  the  banks 
ot  the  river  were  kept  burning  the  mod  exquifite  per- 
fumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of  people  gazed  upon 
the  fight.  Antony  was  captivated  with  her  beauty; 
and,  leaving  all  his  bufinefs  to  fatlsfy  his  paffion,  Hiortly 
after  followed  her  into  Egypt. 

While  he  thus  remained  idle,  Oftavlanus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  back  the  veteran  troops  and  fettle 
them  In  Italy,  was  afllduoufly  employed  In  provldlnr'-' 
for  their  fubfiftence.  He  had  promifed  the  !,  lands  at 
home,  as  a  recompenfe  for  their  pad  fervices;  but  they 
could  not  receive  new  grants,  without  turning  out  the 
former  Inhabitants.  In  confequence  of  this,  mukl- 
tudes  of  women,  with  children  In  their  arms,  whofe 
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firlt  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  tender  years  and  innocence  excited  unlverfal  compaf. 
Antony  and  Oftavianus,  and  was  pofTefled  neither  of  fion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  the  ftreets  with  their 
interelt  m  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  people.    ^'^  rr     ,        ^,    ^     ,  ... 

Their  fiirfl.  care  was  t®  punlfli  thofe  whom  they  had  for- 
ir.erly  marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  of  Brutus 
was  fent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Csefar's 
llalue.  His  aflies,  however,  were  fent  to  his  wife  Por- 
cla,  Cato's  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herfelf  by 


dlftreffes.  Numbers  of  hufbandmen  and  fliepherds  came 
to  deprecate  the  conqueror's  intention,  or  to  obtain  an 
habitation  in  fome  other  part  of  the  world.  Amongft  ' 
this  number  was  Virgil  the  poet,  who  In  an  humble 
mannei  begged  permifiion  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
r    „     •     ,  '    ,      V -.  -r; .-^  farm  :  Virgil  obtained  his  requed  ;  but  the  reit  of  his 

f^allowyig  bunumr  coals.    It  is  obferved,  that  of  all    countrymen,  of  Mantua  and  Cremona,  were  turned  out 
thole  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  ot  Csefar,  not  one    without  mercy. 

died  a  natural  death        _      ^  1^,1^  ^.^j  Rome  now  f.lt  the  mod  extreme  nnierles ;  ^  ' 

1  he  power  of  the  triumviri  being  thus  dlabliflied    the  infolent  foldiers  plundered  at  will;  while  Sextusfuibh' 
upon  the  rums  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  w^nt    Pompey,  being  mafter  of  the  fea,  cut  off  all  foreh^nby  the 
into  Greece,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Athens,  converfing    communication,  and  prevented  the  people's  recelvin  r"'^'-'^- 
among  the  philofophers,  and  affiding  at  their  difputes    their  nfual  fupplies  of  corn.    To  ihefe  mifchlefs  were 
m  perlon.   t  rom  thence  he  paffed  over  Into  A  fia,  where    added  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war  Fulv-- 
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ill!  the  roonarchs  of  the  ead,  who  acknowledged  the 
Rom.an  power,  came  tw  pay  him  their  obedlenc*.  In 
thi  s  nsanner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  fovereigns,  exacting  contribu- 
tions, didrlbuting  iavours,  and  giving  away  crowns 
with  capricious  inlolence.  He  prefented  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  to  Syfenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ariarathes, 
only  becaufe  he  found  pleafure  In  the  beauty  of  Ola- 
phyra,  the  mother  of  the  former.  He  fettled  Herod  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  and  fupported  him  againd  every 
oppofer.  But  among  all  the  fovertlgns  of  the  ead  who 
ihared  his  favours,  "none  had  fo  large  a  part  a&  Clco 
patra,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt. 

It  happened  that  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the  IHand 
of  Cyprus,  had  formerly  furnifhed  fome  fticcours  to 
the  confpiiators  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  Hie 
diould  anfwer  for  his  condu(it  on  that  occafion.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  come 
ajad  clear  herfelf  of  this  Imputation  of  Infidelity,  ihe 


Has  an  in 
terview 
Svith  Cleo- 
patra. 


the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  been  kft  behind  him  at 
Rome,  had  felt  for  fome  time  all  the  rage  of  jealoufv, 
and  refolved  to  try  tvery  method  of  brintring  back  lur 
hud)and  from  the  armg  of  Cleopatra.  She  confidered 
a  breach  with  Odtavianus  as  the  only  probable  means  of 
roufing  him  from  his  lethargy  ;  and  accordingly,  with 
the  aflidance  of  Lucius  her  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  conful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  Intered,  fhe 
began  to  fow  the  feeds  of  didcnfion.  'I'he  pretext  was, 
that  Antony  fiiould  have  a  lhare  in  the  didrlbution  of 
lands  as  well  as  Oaavlanns.  This  produced  fome  neo-o- 
ciations  between  them  ;  Oftavianus  offered  to  make  the 
veterans  themfelves  umpires  In  the  difpute.  I^ucius  re- 
fuied  to  acquiefce  ;  and  being  at  tlie  head  of  more  than 
fix  legions,  raolHy  compofed  of  fuch  as  had  been  dil- 
poiTeffcd  of  their  lands,  he  refolved  to  compel  OAavia- 
iius  to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  (liould  offer.  Thus 
a  new  war  was  excited  between  Oftavianus  and  An- 
tony ;  or,  at  lead,  the  generals  of  the  latter  affu  >.ed 
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readily  complied,  equally  confclous  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  fanaion  of  his  name.  "  Oaavianus,  however,  proved 

her  caufe  and  the  power  of  her  beauty.    She  had  ah  viaorious  :  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar- 

ready  experienced  the  force  of  her  charms  upon  Casfar  mies,  and  condrained  to  retreat  to  Perufia,  a  city  of 

and  Pompey's  elded  fon  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  Etru^Ia,  where  he  was  clofely  befte^>-«d  by  the  oppodt- 

years  fince  that  time  liad  not  Impaired  their  ludrc.  party.     He  made  many  defperate'' failles,  and  Fulvia 

Antony  was  now  iij  Tarius,  a  city  of  Cihcla,  wh^n  did  all  In  her  power  to  relieve  him,  but  without  luc- 

Cleopatra  refolved  to  attend  his  court  In  perfon.    She  cefe.    He  was  at  lad^  therefore,  reduced  to  foch  extre- 

failed  down  the  river  Cydnus,  at  the  mouth-  of  which  rrity  by  famine,  that  l>e  came  out  in  perfon  and  dcli- 

the  city  dood,  with  the  rrod  fumptuous  pageantry,  vered  himfelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueior.  Cc- 

Her  gaUey  was  covered  with  gold;  the  fails  were  of  tavianus- received  him  very  honourably,  and  "enerou^^^r 

purple,  large,  and  floating  m  the  wind.    The  oars  of  pardoned  hi:n  and  all  lus  followers.    Thus  having  coa- 

4  eluded 
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eluded  the  war  i.i  a  few  months,  he  returned  in  triumph  , 
to  Rome. 

Antony,  who,  during  this  interval,  was  rcvelllnif  in 
all  the  (liulied  laxiirics  procured  Wm  by  his  lufidioiis 
miftrefs,  having  heard  of  his  brother's  overthrow,  and 
his  wife's  bemg  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  was  refolved 
to  o])pofe  Oftavianus  without  delay.    He  accordingly 
failed  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  fleet  from  Alex- 
andria to  Tyre,  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  liad  an  interview  with  Fiilvia  his  wife  at  Athens. 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occafioning  the  late  diforders, 
telllfied  the  utmoft  contempt  for  her  perfon,  and,  lea- 
ving her  upon  her  death-bed  at  Sycion,  haflened  into 
Italy  to  fight  Oftavianus.    They  both  met  at  Brun- 
dufium  ;  and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a 
civil  war  were  going  to  blaze  out  once  more.  The 
forces  of  Antony  were  numerous,  but  mollly  newly 
raifed ;  however,  he  v/as  aflllled  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  thefe  oppofitions  of  interefts  was  daily  coming 
into  power.    Oftavianus  was  at  the  head  of  thofe  ve- 
terans who  had  always  been  Irrefiftible,  but  who  feem- 
ed  no  way  difpofed  to  fight  againll  Antony  their  for- 
mer genei-al.    A  negociation  was  therefore  propofed  ; 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.    All  offences  and  af- 
fronts were  mutually  forgiven  ;  and  to  cement  the 
union,  a  marriage  wab  concluded  between  Antony  and 
Oftavia,  the  fiilcr  of  Oftavlantts.    A  new  dlvifion  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  made  between  them  j  Oitavi- 
■  anus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  well,  Antony 
of  the  eaft,  while  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  content  hlm- 
felf  with  the  provinces  in  Africa.    As  for  Sextus  Pom- 
peius, he  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  lllands  he  had 
already  poffelTed,  to«i ether  with  Peloponnefus  :  he  was 
alfo  granted  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  confulfhip 
in  his  abfence,  and  of  difcharging  that  office  by  any  of 
his  frieiids.    It  was  likevvife  fl:ipulated  to  leave  the  fea 
open,,  and  pay  the  people  what  corn  was  due  out  of 
Sicily.    Thus  a  general  petice  was  concluded,  to  the 
great  fatlsfaftlon  of  the  people,  who  now  expcfted  a 
celTation  from  all  their  calamities. 

This  calm  feemed  to  continue  for  fome  time  :  An- 
tony led  his  forces  againlt  the  Parthlans,  over  whom 
his  lieutenant,  Ventidius,  had  gained  great  advantages. 
Oftavlanus  drew  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  into 
Gaul,  where  there  were  fome  difturbances";  and  Pom- 
pcy  went  to  fecure  his  newly  ceded  province  to  his  in- 
tereft.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  frefli  motives  were 
jfiven  for  jenewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli- 
ged by  treaty  to  quit  Peloponnefus,  refufed  to  evacuate 
it  till  P  ompey  had  fatisfied  him  for  fuch  debts  as  were 
due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants.  This  Pompey  would 
by  no  means  comply  with  ;  but  immediately  fitted  out 
a  new  fleet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterprifes,  by  cut- 
ting off  fuch  corn  and  provifions  as  were  configned  to 
Italy.  Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  again  re- 
newed ;  and  the  people  began  to  complain,  that  inllead 
of  three  tyrants  they  were  now  opprefled  by  four. 

In  this  exigence,  Oclavianus,  who  had  long  medi- 
tated the  beft  means  of  diminlfliing  the  number,  refol- 
ded to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  Pbmpey,  who  kept  the 
flate  in  contwiual  alarms.  He  was  matter  of  two  fleets; 
one  of  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  at  Ravenna  ; 

another  which  Menodorus,  who  revolted  from  Pom- 
pey, brought  to  his  aid.  His  firll  attempt  ij?  as  to  in- 
i^ide  Sicily  ;  but  being  overpowered  in  his  p  affage  by 
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Pompey,  and  afterwards  fliattered  in  a  florm,  he  was  ^^"^ 
obliged  to  defer  his  defigns  to  the  enfulng  year.  Du- 
ring  this  interval  Ke  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  1 20 
fhlps,  given  him  by  Antony,  with  which  he  refolved 
once  more  to  invade  Sicily  on  three  feveral  quarters. 
But  fortune  feemed  ftill  determined  to  oppofehim.  He 
was  a  fecond  time  dlfabled  and  fhattered  by  a  Ilorm  : 
which  lb  raifed  the  vanity  of  Pompey,  that  he  began 
to  ft)  le  hlmfelf  the  [on  of  Neptune.    However,  0£la- 
vianus  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  dlfgraces ;  for 
having  fliortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  recruited  his  forces, 
he  gave  the  command  ef  both  to  Agrippa,  his  faith- 
ful  friend  and  afTociate  in  war.    Agrippa  proved  him-  Sextus 
felf  worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him  :  he  began  his  Pompcitir 
operations  by  a  vlftory  over  Pompey  ;  and,  though  he  ,,^^"^^3^*^^^. 
was  fliortly  after  worfted  hlmfelf,  he  foon  after  gave  prifoner*. 
his  adverfary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus 
undone,  Pompey  refolved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  whom 
he  expefted  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  obhged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  proteAIon  to  his  mother.  How- 
ever, he  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
nien,  to  make  hlmfelf  independent,  and  even  furprifed 
Antony's  officers  who  had  been  fcnt  to  accept  of  his 
fubmiffions.    Neverthelefs,  he  was  at  lalf  abandoned  by 
his  foldiers,  and  delivered  up  to  Titus,  Antony's  lieute- 
nant, who  fhortly  after  caufed  him  to  be  flaln. 

The  death  of  this  general  removed  one  very  power- 
ful obfl:acle  to  the  ambition  of  Oftavlanus,  and  he  re- 
folved to  take  the  earlieil  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the- 
reft  of  his  aflbciates.    An  offence  was  foon  funftflied- 
by  I..epidus,  that  ferved  as  a  fufficient  pretext  for  de- 
priving him  of  his  fliare  in  the  triumvirate.   Being  now 
at  the  head  of  22  legions,  with  a  flirong  body  of  ca- 
valry, he  idly  fuppofed  that  his  prefent  power  was  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  popularity  of  06tavianus. 
He  therefore  refolved'  upon  adding  Sicily,  where  he 
then  was,  to  his  province;  pretending  a  right,  as  having 
firfl:  invaded  it.    His  colleague  fent  to  expolhilate  upon 
thefe  proceedings  ;  but  Lepidus  fiercely  replied,  '  that 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  fliare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  would  no  longer  fubmit  to  let  one  alone  pof- 
fefs  all  the  authority.'    Oftavlanus  was  prevloufly  in- 
formed of  the  difpofitlon  of  L.epldus's  foldiers ;  for  he 
had,  by  his  fecret  intrigues  and  largeffes,^.  entirely  at-: 
tached  them  to  hlmfelf.    Wherefore,  without  further 
delay,  he  with  great  boldnefs  went  alone  to  the  camp' 
©f  LepiduS)  and'  with  no  other  afliftance  than  his  pri- 
vate bounties,  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  his 
former  viftories,  he  refolved  to  depofe  his  rival.  The 
foldiers  thronged  round  him  with  the  moft  dutiful  ala- 
crity, while  Lepidus  haftened  to  prevent  their  defeftion. 
But  Oftavianus,  thoiigh  he  received  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  centurions,  went  with  great  prefence  of  mind  to 
the  place  where  the  military  enfigns  were  planted,  and, 
floiirifhing  one  of  them  in  the  air,  all  the  legionaiy  fol- 
diers ran  in  crowds  and  faluted  him  as  their  general. 
Lepidus  being  thus  abandoned  by  his  men,  divefted  |  gp-j^^ 
himfelf  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he  defeated; 
could  no  longer  keep,  and  fubmiffively  threw  himfelf  ar'fl  ba- 
at  the  feet,  of  OAavianus.    This  general  fpared  his"^'^'*'^* 
life,  notwithftanding  the  remDnifrances  of  his  army  ; 
but  deprived  him  of  all  his  former  authority,  and 
baniflied  him  to  ClrcEeum. 

Oftavianus  was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
with  univerfal  joy  ;  the  fenators  met  hiio  at  the  gates,^. 
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and  GOfidufted  him  to  the  capitol ;  the  people  follow- 
'  ed,  crowned  with  garlaads  of  flowers  ;  and  after  ha- 
ving returned  tlianks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to 
his  palace.    There  remained  now  but  one  obftacle  to 
(.  his  ambition,  which  was  Antony,  whom  he  refolved  to 
remove,  and  for  that  purpofe  began  to  render  his  cha- 
rader  as  contemptible  as  he  poffibly  could  at  Rome. 
I-ti  faft,  Antony's  conduA  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his  ambitious  partner  in 
the  ftate.    He  had  marched  againft  the  Parthians  with 
a  prodigious  army  ;  but  was  forced  to  return  with  the 
lofs  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and  all  his  bag- 
gage *.     This  extremely  diminilhcd  his  reputation  ; 
but  his  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria  foon 
after,  entirely  difgufted  the  citizens  of  Rome.  How- 
ever, Antony  feemed  quite  regardlefs  of  their  refent- 
ment :  totally  difregarding  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  he 
fpent  whole  dr>y3  and  nigiits  in  the  company  of  Cleo- 
patra,  who  ftudied  eveiy  art  to  increafe  his  paffion,  and 
vary  his  entertainments.    Not  conteated  with  ftiaring 
in  her  company  all  the  delights  which  Egypt  could 
afford,  Antony  was  refolved  to  enlarge  his  fphere  of 
luxury,  by  granting  her  many  of  thofe  kingdom.s  which 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.     He  gave  her  all 
Phoenicia,  Celo-Syria,  and  Cyprus  ;  with  a  great  part 
«f  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judea  ;  gifts  which  he  had  no 
"right  to  beftew,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in 
-  imitation  of  Hercules.    This  complication  of  vice  and 
folly  at  length  totally  «xafperated  the  Romans;  and 
Oftavianus,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  refent- 
■tnent,  took  care  to  exaggerate  ^11  his  defefls.  At 
"length,  when  he  found  the  people  fufficiently  irritated 
againft  lu'm,  he  refolved  to  fend  Oftavia,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
■(■her  huftand;  but,  in  fan^l,  to  furnifh  a  fufficient  pretext 

■  of  declaring  war  againft  him,  as  he  knew  fhe  would  be 
.  difmifled  with  contempt. 

Antony  was  now  in  the  city  of  Leucopolls,  revelling 
■%vith  his  infidious  paramour,  when  he  heard  that  Ofta- 
'via  was  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  vifii  him.  This 

■  was  very  unwelcome  news  to  him  as  well  as  to  Cleopa- 
.'tra ;  who,  fearing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured 
s  to  convince  Antony  of  the  ftrength  of  her  paflion.  He 
■frequently  caught  her  m  tears,  which  ihe  feemed  as  if 
v/illing  to  hide  ^  and  often  intreated  her  to  tell  him  the 
caufe,  which  ftie  feemed  willing  to  fupprefs.  Thefe  ar- 
tifices, together  with  the  ceafelefs  flattery  and  importu- 
nity  of  her  creatures,  prevailed  fo  much  upon  Antony's 
weaknefs,  that  he  commanded  Oftavia  to  return  home 
without  feeing  her,  and  attached  himfelf  ftill  more  clofe- 
ly  to  Cleopatra  than  before.  His  ridiculous  paflion 
ftow  began  to  have  no  bounds.  He  refolved  to  own 
her  for  hit.  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  Oftavia.  He 
accordingly  aflembled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the 
public  theatre,  where  was  raifed  an  alcove  of  filver,  un- 
der which  were  placed  two  thrones  of  gold,  one  for 
himfelf  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra.  There  he  feated 
himfelf,  drefled  like  Bacchus,  while  cCIeopatra  fat  beftde 
him  clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  attributes  of  Ifis,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  Gn  that  occafion  ;he 
declared  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  beftowed  upon  her  j  while  he  affociated  Gtefa- 
rio,  her  fon  by  Caefar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government. 
To  the  two  children  which  he  had  by  her  himfelf  he 
gave  the  title  of  i/?;^  o/"  king«i  with  very  extcnfive  do- 
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minions ;  and,  to  crown  his  abfurdities,  he  /ent  a  mi' 
nute  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  two  confuls  at  '""'""v 
Rome.  It  was  now  necefiary  to  a£l  up  to  his  imagi- 
nary dignity ;  new  Luxuries  and  pageantries  were  now 
therefore  ftudied,  and  new  marks  of  profufion  found 
out :  not  lefs  than  6oj00ol.  of  our  money  were  laviflied 
upon  one  fmgle  entertainment^  it  is  faid,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion, that  Cleopatra  diflblved  a  pearl  of  great  value  in 
•vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  But  we  are  told  of  one  cir- 
cumftance  that  might  well  reprefs  their  delights,  and 
teach  mankind  to  reliftl  the  beverage  of  virtue,  how- 
ever fimple,  above  their  greateft  luxuries.  He  was  fuf- 
■  picious  of  being  poifoned  in  €very  meal ;  he  feared 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  fo  much  loved,  and  would  eat  no- 
thing without  having  it  previoufly  tafted  by  one  of  his 
attendants.  ^  _ 

In  the  mean  time  Oftavianus  had  now  a  fufficient  oaanai 
pretext  for  declaring  war;  and  informed  the  fenate  ©f^^^"*^^' 
his  intentions.    However,  he  deferred  the  execution  of  IJI^^j^^j^^ 
his  defign  for  a  while,  being  then  employed  in  quelling 
an  infurredion  of  the  Illyrians.    The  following  year 
was  chiefly  taken  up  in  preparations  againft  Antony, 
who,  perceiving  his  defign,  remonftrated  to  the  fenate, 
that  he  had  many  caiifes  of  complaint  againft  his  col- 
league, who  had  feized  upon  Sicily  without  offering  him 
a  ftiare  ;  alleging  that  he  had  alfo  difpoffeffed  Lepidus, 
and  kept  to  himfelf  the  province  he  had  commanded  ; 
and  that  he  had  divided  all  Italy  among  his  own  fol- 
diers,  leaving  nothing  to  recompenfe  thofe  in  Afia.  To 
this  complaint  Oftavianus  was  contented  to  make  a  far- 
caftic  arifwer  5  implying,  that  it  was  abfurd  to  complain 
of  his  diftribution  of  a  few  trifling  diftrifts  in  Italy, 
■when  Antony  having  conquered  Parthia,  he  might  now 
reward  his  foldiers  with  cities  and  provinces.    The  far- 
cafm  upon  Antony's  misfortunes  in  Parthia  fo  prdvo- 
ked  him,  that  he  ordered  Canidjus,  who  commanded  his 
army,  to  marcli  without  intermiffion  into  Europe ; 
while  he  and  Clfeopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  When 
arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  behold  the 
odd  mixture  of  preparations  for  pleafure  and  for  war. 
On  one  fide  all  the  kings  and  princes  from  Europe  to 
the  Euxine  fea  had  orders  to  fend  him  thither  fupplies 
both  of  men,  provifions,  and  arms ;  on  the  other  lide, 
all  the  comedians,  dancers,  buffoons,  and  muficians  of 
Greece,  werc  ordered  to  attend  him.    Thus,  frequent- 
ly, when  a  ftiip  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  fol- 
diers, arms,  and  ammunition,  it  was  found  only  filled 
with  players  and  theatrical  machinery.    When  news 
was  expefted  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  meffengers 
only  arrived  with  tidings  of  a  frcHi  quantity  of  venifon. 
The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour  more  by  their  entertainments  than  their  warlike 
preparations  ;  the  provinces  ftrove  rather  to  pleafe  him 
by  facrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
his  defence ;  fo  that  fome  were  heard  to  fay,  "  What 
rejoicings  would  not  this  man  make  for  a  vidtory, 
when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war!" 
In  ftiort,  his  beft  friends  now  began  to  forfake  his  in- 
terefts. 

His  delay  at  Samos,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where 
he  carried  Cleopatra  to  receive  new  honours,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  arms  of  OAavianus.  This 
general  was  at  firft  fcarcely  in  a  difpofition  to  oppofe 
him,  had  he  gone  into  Italy  ;  but  he  fooa  feund  time 
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to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  v/ar, 
sand  (Kortly  after  declared  it  againft  hi  vi  in  fortn.  All 
Antony's  followers  were  invited  over  to  join  him,  with 
great  promifes  of  revi'ards  :  but  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  grovfing  defperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  fliow  of  mo^ration  to  his  own  party. 
At  length  both  found  tliemfelves  in  readinefs  to  begin 
the  war,  and  their  armies  were  anfwerable  to  the  em- 
pire they  contended  for.  The  one  was  followed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  eaft ;  the  other  drew  all  the  ftrength 
of  the  weft  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  Antony's  force 
compofed  a  body  of  ioo,coo  foot  and  12,000  horfe  ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  fhips  of  war.  The  ar- 
my of  Oftavianus  muftered  but  8o,poc  foot,  but  equal- 
led his  adverfary's  in  his  number  of  cavalry  :  his  fleet 
Was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony's  ;  however,  his 
fhips  were  better  built,  and  manned  with  better  fol- 
diers. 

The  great  declfive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 
one,  was  fought  near  Aftium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Airbracia.  Antony  ranged 
his  fhips  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  ;  and  Oftavi- 
anus  drew  up  his  fleet  in  oppofition.  Neither  general 
affumed  any  fixed  ilation  to  command  in  ;  but  went 
about  from  fhip  to  fhip  wherever  his  prefence  was  ne- 
ceffary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  land  armies,  on 
oppofite  fides  of  the  gulph,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
fpeftators  of  the  engagement ;  and  encouraged  the 
fleets  by  their  fhouts  to  engage.  I'he  battle  began  on 
both  fides  with  great  ardour,  and  after  a  manner  not 
praftifed  upon  former  occafions.  The  prows  of  their 
veffels  were  armed  with  brazen  points  ;  and  with  thefe 
they  drove  furioufly  againft  each  other.  In  this  con- 
fli6t  the  fhips  of  Antony  came  with  greater  force,  but 
thofe  of  Oftavianus  avoided  the  fhock  with  greater  dex- 
terity. On  Antony's  fide,  the  fterns  of  the  fliips  were 
raifed  in  form  of  a  tower;  from  whence  they  threw  ar- 
rows from  machines  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  of  Oc- 
tavianns  made  ufe  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
fire-pots.  They  fought  in  this  manner  for  fome  time 
with  equal  animofity ;  not  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  fide,  except  a  fmall  appearance  of  diforder  in  the 
centre  of  Antony's  fleet.  But  all  of  a  fudden  Cleopa- 
tra determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  She  was  feen 
flying  from  the  engagement  attended  by  60  fail;  flruck, 
perhaps,  with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  fex  :  but  what 
increafed  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Anto- 
ny himfelf  following  foon  after,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conquerers.  The  engagement,  not- 
withft;anding,  continued  with  great  obftinacy  till  five  in 
the  evening  ;  when  Antony's  forces,  partly  conflrained 
by  the  condu£l  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  perfuaded  'by 
the  promifes  of  Oftavianus,  fubmitted  to  the  conque- 
ror. The  land-forces  foon  after  followed  the  example 
of  the  navy  ;  and  all  yielded  to  the  conquej  or  without 
ftriking  a  blow  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fled,  Anteny  purfued  her  in  a  five- 
oared  galley  ;  and  coming  along>fide  of  her  fhip  enter- 
ed, without  feeing  or  being  feen  by  -licr.  She  was  in 
the  ftern,  and  he  went  -  to  the  prow,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  fome  time  filent,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  nianner  he  continued  three  whole  days  ; 
during  which,  either  ^through  indignation  or  fhame,  he 
neither  faw  nor  fpoke  to  Cleopatra.  At  laft,  when 
they  were  arrived  at  the  promgntory  of  Tenarus,  the 
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queen's  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  evcty  Rome, 
thing  went  on  as  before.    Still,  however,  he  had  the  '  "i 

confolation  to  fuppofe  his  army  continued  faithful  to 
him ;  and  accordingly  difpatched  orders  to  his  llei;te- 
nant  Canidius  to  conduft  it  into  Afia.  However,  he 
was  foon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  wliere 
he  was  informed  of  their  fubmiflion  to  his  rival.  This 
account  fo  tranfported  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hard- 
ly prevented  from  killing  himfelf;  but  at  length,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  Ke  had  left 
it  fome  time  before.  Cleopatra,  however,  feemed  to  / 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which  had  uttei> 
ly  abandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amaffed  confiderable 
riches  by  means  of  confifcation  and  other  adfs  of  vio- 
lence, fhe  formed  a  very  fingular  and  unheard  of  pro- 
jeft  ;  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  iilhnius 
.  of  Suez  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  thereby  fave  herfelf  in 
another  region  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her 
treafures.  Some  of  her  veffels  were  aft ually  tranfport- 
ed thither,  purfuant  to  her  orders  ;  but  the  Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  dlffuadlng  her  from 
the  defign,  fhe  abandoned  it  for -the  more  improbable 
fcheme  of  defending  Egypt  againll  the  conqueror.— defend 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  his  advice  in  Ei^ypt 
practice,  and  made  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war  ;  ap^ainfl  the 
at  leaft  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc-'^""*i"^^'^°'^* 
tavlanus.  In  fa£l,  fhe  had  always  loved  Antony's  for- 
tunes rather  than  his  perfon  ;  and  if  fhe  could  have  fallen 
upon  any  method  of  faving  herfelf,  though  even  at  his 
expence,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  fhe  would  have  embraced 
it  with  gladnefs.  She  even  flill  had  fome  hopes  from 
the  power  of  her  charms,  though  fhe  was  arrived  almoft 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  and  was  defirous  of  trying  upon  Oc- 
tavlanus  thofe  arts  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  with  the 
greatefl  men  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  three  embaflies  which 
were  fent  one  after  another  from  Antony  to  his  rival  lu 
Afia,  the  queen  had  always  her  fecret  agents,  charged 
with  particular  propofals  in  her  name.  Antony  defired 
no  more  than  that  his  hfe  might  be  fpared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  of  palling  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob- 
fcurity.  To  thefe  propofals  Odlavlanus  made  no  re- 
ply. -  Cleopatra  fent  him  alfo  public  propofals  in  fa- 
vour of  her  children ;  but  at  the  fame  time  privately 
refigned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty. 
To  the  queen's  public  propofal  no  anfwer  was  given  j 
to  her  private  ofFer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  affurances 
of  his  favour  in  cafe;fhe  fent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.  Thefe  negociations  were  not.fo  private  but 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Antony,  whofe  jea- 
loufy  and  rage  was  now  heightened  by  every  concur- 
rence. He  built  a  fmall  fblitary  houfe  upon  a  mole  in 
the  fea  ;  and  there  he  paiTed  his  time,  fhunnlng  all  com- 
merce with  mankind,  and  profeffing  to  imitate  Timon 
the  rran-hater.  However,  his  furious  jealoufy  drove 
him  even  from  this  retreat  into  fociety ;  for  hearing 
that  Cleopatra  had  many  fecret  conferences  with  one 
Thyrfus,  an  emiffary  from  Odlavianus,  he  fei/.ed  upon 
hi:n,  and -having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  fcourged, 
he  fent  him  back  to  his  patron.  At  the  fame  time  he 
fent  letters  by  him,  importing,  that  he  had  chaflifed 
'l^iyrfus  for  infulting  a  man  in  his  misfortunes  ;  but 
withal  he  gave  his  rival  pcrmiffioa  to  avenge  iiimfelf, 
by  fcourging  Hiparchus,  Antony's  freedman,  In  the 
fame  mtinner.  The  revenge,  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
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Rome,    been  highly  pleafing  to  Antony,  as  Hiparchus  had 
left  him  to  join  the  fortunes  of  his  more  fuccefsful  rival. 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  carried 
vigoroufly  forward,  and  Egypt  was  once  more  the 
theatre  of  the  contending  armies  of  Rome.  Gallus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Odlavianus,  took  Paretonlum,  which 
opened  the  whole  country  to  his  incurfions.    On  the 
other  fide,  Antony,  who  had  ftill  confiderable  forces 
by  fea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  that  important  place 
from  the  enen.y.    He  therefore  rr.arched  towards  it, 
flattering  himfelf,  that  as  foon  as  he  fliould  fhow  him- 
felf  to  the  legions  which  he  had  once  comraanded, 
their  afFedlion  for  their  ancient  general  would  revive. 
He  approached,  therefore,  and  exhorted  them  to  re- 
member their  former  vows  of  fidelity.    Gallus,  how- 
ever, ordered  all  the  trumpets  to  found,  in  order  to 
hinder  Antony  from  being  heard,  fo  that  he  was  obli- 
247     S^'^  retire. 
PeUifium        Oftavianus  himfelf  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing 
given  up  to^.jj]^  another  army  before  Pelufium,   which,  by  its 
L  f];^^ong  fituation,  might  have  retarded  his  pros^refs  for 

fo.r.e  time.  But  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want- 
ing courage  to  defend  it,  or  previoufly  inftruAed  by 
Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  the  place  ;  fo  that  OAavianus  had  now  no  ob- 
llacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  marched 
■with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  falHed 
out  to  oppofe  him,  fighting  with  great  defperation, 
and  putting  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flio;ht.  This  flight 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes  ;  and, 
being  naturally  vain,  he  re-entered  Alexandria  in  tri- 
umph. Then  going,  all  armed  as  he  was,  to  the  pa- 
lace, he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  prefented  her  a  foldier 
who  had  dillinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  late  engagement. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  very  magnificently  ;  prefenting 
him  with  an  head-piece  and  breaft-plate  of  gold.  With 
thefe,  however,  the  foldier  went  off  the  next  night  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  could  not  bear  this  defeftion 
without  frefh  indignation  ;  he  refolved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  effort  by  fea  and  land,  ,but  previ- 
■"  oufly  offered  to  fight  his  adverfary  in  fingle  combat. 

Od;avianus  too  well  knew  the  inequahty  of  their  iitua- 
tions  to  comply  with  this  forlorn  offer  ;  he  only^  there- 
fore, coolly  replied,  that  Antony  had  ways  enough  to 
4^8  die  befides  fmgle  combat. 
Antony  de-  The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  lafl 
fertedbyhis(Jefperate  attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to 
be  prepared.  At  day-break  he  polled  the  few  troops 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  rifing  ground  near  the  city  : 
from  whence  he  fent  orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the 
enemy.  There  he  waited  to  be  a  fpeftator  of  the  com- 
bat ;  and,  at  firft,  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  them 
advance  in  good  order ;  but  his  approbation  was  foon 
turned  into  rage,  when  he  faw  his  fhips  only  faluting 
thofe  of  Oftavlanus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together, 
and  failing  back  into  the  harbour.  At  the  very  fame 
time  his  cavalry  deferted  him.  He  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  his  infantry  ;  which  were  eafily  vanquifhed,  and 
he  himfelf  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
anger  was  now  ungovernable  ;  he  could  not  help  crying 
out  aloud  ay  he  paffed,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo- 
patra, and  delivered  by  her  to  thofe  who,  for  her  fake 
alone,  were  his  enemies.  In  thefe  fufpicions  he  was 
not  deceived  ;  for  it  was  by  fecret  orders  from  the  queen 
that  the  fleet  had  paffed  over  to  the  enemy. 
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Cleopatra  had,  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  cffe<ft8  Roni 
(jf  Antony's  jealoufy  ;  and  had,  fome  time  before,  pre- 
pared a  method  of  obviating  any  fudden  fallies  it 
might  produce.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  fhe  had  erec- 
ted a  building,  which  was  feemingly  defigned  for  a 
fepulchre.  Hither  fhe  removed  all  her  treafure  and 
mofl  valuable  efFe£ls,  covering  them  over  with  torches, 
faggots,  and  other  combuftible  n>atter.  This  fepulchre 
flie  dcfigned  to  anfwer  a  double  purpofe ;  as  well  to 
fcreen  her  from  the  fudden  refentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  make  Oftavianus  believe  that  fhe  would  burn  all  her 
treafures  in  cafe  he  refufed  her  proper  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. Here,  therefore,  fhe  retired  from  Antony'* 
prefent  fuiy  ;  fhutting  the  gates,  which  were  fortified 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  :  but  in  the  mean  time  gave 
orders  that  a  report  fhould  be  fpread  of  her  death. — 
This  news,  which  foon  reached  Antony,  recalled  all 
his  former  love  and  tendernefs.  He  now  lamented  her 
death  with  the  fame  violence  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before  feemed  to  delire  it ;  and  called  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  named  Eros,  whom  he  had  engaged  by  oath  to 
kill  him  whenever  fortune  fhould  drive  him  to  this  laft 
refource.  Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his 
promife,  this  faithful  follower  drew  the  fword,  as  if 
going  to  execute  his  orders  ;  but  turning  his  face, 
plunged  it  into  his  own  bofom,  and  died  at  his  mailer's '^\- 
feet.  Antony  for  a  while  hung  over  his  faithful  f'Sr-fgif^jj^ 
vant,  and,  commending  his  fidehty,  took  up  the  fword,  fword. 
with  which  flabbing  himfelf  in  the  belly,  he  fell  back- 
ward upon  a  little  couch.  Though  the  wound  was 
mortal,  yet  the  blood  flopping  he  recovered  his  fpirits, 
and  earneftly  conjured  thofe  who  were  come  into  the 
room  to  put  an  end  to  hiij  life  ;  but  they  all  fled,  being 
feized  with  fright  and  horror.  He  theiefore  continued 
in  agonies  for  fome  time  ;  till  he  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  queen's  fecretaries  that  his  miftrefs  was  ftill  alive.  ' 
He  then  earneftly  defired  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
fhe  was.  They  accordingly  brought  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fepulchre  ;  but  Cleopatra,  who  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  threw  down 
cords  in  order  to  pull  him  up.  In  this  manner,  aflifted 
by  her  two  female  attendants,  fhe  ralfed  him  all  bloody 
from  the  ground  ;  and  while  yet  fufpended  in  the  air, 
he  continued  ftretching  out  his- hands  to  encourage  her. 
Cleopotra  and  her  maids  had  only  juft  ftrength  fuffici- 
ent  to  raife  him  ;  and  at  laft,  with  much  ftraining,  they 
effefted  their  purpofe,  and  carried  him  to  a  couch,  on 
which  they  gently  laid  him.  Here  fhe  gave  way  to  ' 
her  lorrow,  tearing  her  clothes,  beating  her  breaft,  and 
kiffing  the  wound  of  which  he  was  dying.  She  called 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  hufband,  her  emperor,  and 
feemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  diftreffes  in  the  greatnefs 
of  his  fufferings,  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate 
the  tranfports  of  her  grief,  and  aflted  for  fome  wine. 
After  he  had  drank,  he  entreated  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  preferve  her  life,  if  fhe  could  do  it  with  honour  ;  and 
recommended  Proculus,  a  friend  of  Oftavianus,  as  one 
fhe  might  rely  on  to  be  her  interceffor.  Juft  as  he  had  ^i^^^ 
done  fpeaking,  he  expired  ;  and  Proculus  made  his  ap- 
pearance by  command  of  OAavianus,  who  had  been 
informed  of  Antony's  defperate  condudl.  He  was  fent 
to  try  all  means  of  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power  ; 
his  mafter  having  a  double  motive  for  his  folicitude  on 
this  occafion  ;  one,  to  prevent  her  dcftroying  the  trea- 
sures ftie  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb  }  the  otiier, 
6  to 
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to  ^r^ferve  her  perfon  as  an  ornament  ta  grace  his  trl'   jnade  ufe  of  every  method  (he  could  think  of  to  propr-  Rocri«- 


umph,  Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
would  not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the 
gate,  which  was  well  fecured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  defignedly  drew  qut  the  conference  to  fome  length, 
and  had  given  Gallus,one  of  his  fellow-foldicrs,  diredl.ions 
to  carry  on  the  convcrfation  in  his  abfence,  he  entered 
with  two  more  by  the  window  at  which  Antony  had  been 
drawn  up.  /\s  foon  as  he  was  entered,  he  ran  down 
to  the  gate ;  and  one  of  the  women  crying  out,  that 
they  were  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  perceiving  what  had 
happened,  drew  a  poniard,  and  attempted  to  ftab  her- 
felf;  but  Proculus  prevented  the  blow,  and  gently  remon- 
flrated  that  (he  was  cruel  in  refufing  fo  good  a  prince 
as  his  mafter  was  the  pleafure  of  difplaying  his  cle- 
mency. He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand, 
and  examined  her  clothes  to  be  certain  (he  had  no  poifon 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  fecured,  he  went 
to  acquaint  his  mafter  with  his  proceedings. 

Oftavianus  was  extremely  pleafed  at  finding  her,  in 
his  power  :  he  fent  Epaphroditus  to  bring  her  to  his 
palace,  and  to  watch  her  with  the  utmoft  circumfpec- 
tion.  He  was  likewife  ordered  to  ufe  her,  in  every  re- 
fpedl,  with  that  deference  and  fubmiffion  which  were 
due  to  her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
render  her  captivity  agreeable.  She  was  permitted  to 
have  the  honour  of  granting  Antony  the  rites  of  bu- 
rial, and  fumilhed  with  eveiy  thing  {he  defired,  that 
was  becoming  his  dignity  to  receive,  or  her  love  to  of- 
fer. Yet  ftill  (he  languifhed  under  her  new  confme- 
ment.  Her  exceffive  forrow,  her  many  loffes,  and  the 
blows  fhe  had  given  her  bofom,  produced  a  fever 
which  file  feemed  willing  to  increafe.  She  refolved  to 
abftain  from  taking  any  nourilhment,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  regimen  necefiary  for  her  diforder  ;  but  OAavia- 
nus  being  made  acquainted  with  the  real  motive  by 
her  phyfician,  began  to  threaten  her  with  regard  to  her 
children,  in  cafe  fhe  perfifted.  This  was  the  only  pu- 
nifhment  that  could  aow  afFeft  her ;  flie  allowed  herfelf 
to  be  treated  as  they  thought  proper,  and  received  w  hat- 
ever was  prefcribed  for  her  recovery. 

In  the  mean  time  Oftavianus  made  his  entry  into 
Alexandria  ;  taking  care  to  mitigate  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  converfing  familiarly  as  he  went  along 
with  Areus,  a  philofopher,  and  a  native  of  the  place. 
The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  and 
when  he  placed  himfelf  upon  the  tribunal,  they  pro- 
ftrated  themfelves,  with  theyr  faces  to  the  ground,  be- 
fore him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  fentence  of  their 
execution.  Oftavianus  prefently  ordered  them  to  rife; 
telling  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them  :  His  refpeft  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder 
of  their  city  ;  his  adrniration  of  its  beauty ;  and  his 
friendfhip  for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  were  put  to  df^ath  upon  this  occafion  ; 
Antony's  eldeft  fon  Antyllus,  and  Caefario,  the  fon  of 
Julius  Caefar  ;  both  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  re- 
ipeftive  tutors,  who  themfelves  fuffered  for  their  perfidy 
Ihortly  after.  As  for  the  reft  of  Cleopatra's  children, 
he  treated  them  with  great  gentlenefs,  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  their  educa- 
tion, who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  thing 
fuitable  to  their  birth.  When  {he  was  recovered  from 
her  late  indifpofition,  he  came  to  vifit  her  in  perfon. — 
Cleopatra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview,  and 
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tiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  his  affe<51ion  ;  but  in 
vain.  However,  at  his  departure,  Oftavianus  imagined 
that  he  had  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  Ihown  in  the  intended  triumph,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  i-eturn  to  Rome :  but  in  this  he  was 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  time,  had  kept  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dolabella,  a  young  Roman  of  high 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  Odlavianus  ;  who,  perhaps,  from 
compaffion,  or  ftronger  motives,  was  interefted  in  the 
misfortunes  of  that  princefs.  From  him  (he  learnt  the 
intentions  of  Oftavianiis,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
fend  her  off  in  three  days,  together  with  her  children, 
to  Rome.  She  now  therefore  determined  upon  dying; 
but  previoufly  intreated  permiffion  to  pay  her  oblations 
at  Antony's  tomb.  This  requeft  being  granted  her, 
{he  was  carried  with  her  two  female  attendants  to  the 
itately  monument  v-here  he  was  laid.  There  fhe  threw 
herfelf  upon  his  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity,  and  re- 
newed her  proteftations  not  to  furvive  him.  She  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  having 
killed  the  coffin  a  thoufand  times,  fhe  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  refolution.  Having  bathed,  and  or- 
dered a  fumptuous  banquet,  fhe  attired  herfelf  in  the 
moft  fplendid  manner.  She  then  feafted  as  ufual ;  and 
foon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charmi- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ- 
oufly  ordered  an  afp  to  be  fecretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
bafliet  of  fruit,  fhe  fent  a  letter  to  Odiavianus,  informing 
him  of  her  fatal  purpofe,  and  defiring  to  be  buried  in  tier  death; 
the  fame  tomb  with  Antony.  Oftavianus,  upon  recei- 
ving this  letter,^  inftantly  difpatched  meffengers  to  pre- 
vent her,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber,  they  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.  Near  her, 
Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  ftretched  lifelefs 
at  the  feet  of  her  miftrefs  :  and  Charmion  herfelf,  al- 
moft  expiring,  was  fettling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatra'ti 
head.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  death  put  an  end  to 
the  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which  had  flourifhed  there  from 
time  immemorial. 

Oftavianus  feemed  much  troubled  at  Cleopatra's 
death,  as  it  deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in 
his  intended  triumph.  However-,  the  manner  of  it  a 
good  deal  exalted  her  charafter  among  the  Romans, 
with  whom  fuicide  was  confidercd  as  a  virtue.  Her 
dying  requeft  was  complied  with,  her  body  being  laid 
by  Antony's,  and  a  magnificent  funeral  prepared  for 
her  and  her  two  faithful  attendants. 

After  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  left 
Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  defign  to  return  through 
Syria,  Afia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Antioch,  he  found  there  Tiridates,  who  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  oppofition  to 
Phrahates,  and  likewife  ambaffadors  from  Phrahates, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  fame  errand  ;  to  wit,  to  fo- 
licit  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  againft  each  other. 
OtStavianus  gave  a  friendly  anfwer  both  to  Tiridates  and 
the  ambaffadors  of  Plirahates,  without  intending  to  help 
either  ;  but  rather  with  a  defign  to  animate  the  one 
againft  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  both, 
fo  far  as  to  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi- 
dable to  Rome.  After  this,  having  appointed  Meflala 
3  D  2  Corvinus 
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Rome.    Corvinus  governor  of  Syria,  Tie  marched  into  the  pro- 
»  ""'    vince  of  Afia,  properly  fo  called,  and  there  took  up 
his  winter- quarters.    He  fpcnt  the  whole  winter  in  fet- 
tling the  affairs  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  Afia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  iflands  ;  and  early  in  the  fpring  pafTed 
into  Greece,  whence  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  which  he 
entered  in  the  month  Sextilis,  afterwards  called  Aiigvji^ 
in  three  triumphs,  which  were  celebrated  for  three  days 
-S3  together. 
Odiivia-        And  now  Ofiavianus  was  at  the  height  of  his  wifhes, 
mis  has      ^qIj,  fovereiofn,  fole  mafler,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
t  noughts  111-1  1  1  •  1 

r.f  refignirtg  l^ut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  dangers  which  at- 

bis  power,  tend  an  nfurped  power,  appearing  to  him  in  a  ftronger 
light  than  ever,  filled  his  mind  with  a  thoufand  perplex- 
ing thouglits.  The  natural  averfion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  kingly  government,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ides 
of  March,  when  his  fathcT  Julius  was  murdered  in  full 
fenate  by  thofe  very  men  whom  hi  thought  the  moft 
devoted  to  his  perfon,  made  him  fear  there  might  arife 
another  Brutus,  who,  to  reftore  liberty  to'  his  country, 
might  aflaffinate  him  on  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
had  happened  to  Julius  Caefar ;  whereas  Sylla,  after 
having  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  ufurped,  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies.  The 
pafiion  of  fear  outweighed  in  his  foul  the  channs  of  a 
diadem,  and  inclined  him  to  follov/  the  example  of  Syl- 
la. He  was  indeed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
authority ;  but  fear  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  am- 
bition. However,  before  he  came  to  any  refoliition, 
he  thought  it  advifable  to  confult  his  two  moft  intimate 
and  trufty  friends,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  ;  the-  former 
no  lefs  famous  for  his  probity  than  his  valour  ;  and  the 
latter  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  moft  refined  politician  of  his  age.  Agrippa  en- 
larged on  the'  many  and  almoft  inevitable  dangers  which 
attend  monarchy,  infupportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  commonwealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Casfar ;  and  clofed  his 
fpecch  with  exhorting  Oftavianus  to  convince  the 
world,  by  reftoring  liberty  to  his  country,  that  the 
only  motive  for  his  taking  up  arms  was  to  revenge 
his  father's  death. 
But  is'^dif-  Maecenas,  on  the  other  hand,  remonftrated  to  him, 
fuadecHromthat  he  had  done  too  much  to  go  back  ;  that,  after 
it  by  Mae-  fo  much  bloodfhed,  there  could  be  no  fafety  for  him 
ceiias.  l)ut  on  the  throne  that,  if  he  divefted  himfelf  of  the 
fovereign  power,  he  would  be  immediately  profecuted 
by  the  children  and  friends  of  the  many  illuftrious  per- 
fons  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  forced  hira 
to  facrifice  to  his  fafety  ;  that  it  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  fovereign  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  one  per- 
fon, not  divided  among  many,  &c.  Oftavian us  thanked 
them  both  for  their  friendly  advice,  but  fhowed  liimfelf 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Maecenas  ;  whereupon 
that  able  miniiler  gave  him  many  wife  inftruftions  and 
\  rules  of  government,  which  are  related  at  length  by  Dio 

Cafhus,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  mafterpieee  in 
politics.  Among  other  things  he  told  him.  That  he  could 
not  fail  of  being  fuccefsful  in  all  his  undertakings,  hap- 
py in  his  lifetime,  and  famous  in  hiftory  after  his  death, 
if  he  never  deviated  from  this  rule  ;  to  wit.  To  govern 
ethers  as  he  would  v/ifh  to  be  governed  himfelf,  .had  he 
been  born  to  obey  and  not  to  cammand.    He  added, 
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That  if,  in  taking  tipon  him  the  fovereign  power,  he  Roniei 
dreaded  the  name  of  king,  a  name  fo  odious  in  a  com- 
rr.onwealth,  he  might  content  himfelf  with  the  title  of 
Ceefar  or  Jmperator,  and  under  that  name,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  enjoy  all  the  authority  of 
a  king. 

This  advice  Oftavianus  followed,  and  from  that  time 
laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  abdicating  the  fovereign  power; 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  behef  that  they  ftill 
enjoyed  their  ancient  government,  he  continued  the  old 
rragiftrates,  with  the  fame  name,  pomp,  and  ornaments, 
but  with  juft  as  much  power  as  he  thought  fit  to  leave 
them.  They  were  to  have  no  military  power,  but  on- 
ly their  old  jurifdiftion  of  deciding  finally  all  caufes> 
except  fuch  as  were  capital ;  and  though  forae  of  thefe 
laft  were  left  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  yet  the  chief 
he  referved  for  himfelf.  He  paid  great  court  to  the 
people  :  the  very  name  that  covered  his  ufurpation  was 
a  compliment  to  them ;  for  he  affefted  to  call  it  the 
power  of  the  tribunefhip,  though  he  afted  as  abfolutely 
by  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  the  diftatorial  power.  He 
likewife  won  the  hearts  of  the  populace  by  cheapnefs  o£ 
proviiions  and  plentiful  markets  ;  he  frequently  enter- 
tained them  with  fhows  and  fports;  and  by  thefe  means- 
kept  them  in  good-humour,  and  made  them  forget 
ufurpation,  flavery,  and  every  public  evil ;  people  in 
eale  and  plenty  being  under  no  temptation  of  inquiring 
into  the  title  of  their  prince,  or  refenting  afts  of  power 
which  they  do  not  immediately  feel. 

As  for  the  fenate,  he  filled  it  with  his  own  creatures, 
raifing  the  number  of  the  confcript  fathers  to  looo. 
He  fupplled  fevetal  poor  fenators  with  money  out  of 
the  treafury  to  difcharge  the  pubhc  offices,  and  on  all 
occafions  affefted  an  high  regard  for  that  venerable 
body  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  divefted  them  of  all  power, 
and  reduced  them  to  mere  cyphers.  To  prevent  them 
from  raifing  new  dlfiurbances  in  the  diftant  provinces,  he 
iffued  an  edift,  forbidding  any  fenator  to  travel  out  of:' 
Italy  without  leave,  except  fuch  as  had  lands  in  Sicily, 
or  Narbonne  Gaul,  which  at  that  time  comprehended 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny.  To  thefe  pro- 
vinces, which  were  near  Italy,  and  in  a  perfe£t  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  they  had  full  liberty  to  retire  when  they 
pleafed,  and  live  there  upon  their  eftates.  Before  he 
ended  his  fixth  confulftiip,  he  took  a  cenfus  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  was  41  years  after  the  laft  ;  and  in  this  the 
number  of  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  463,000, 
the  greatcfl  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like- 
wife  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
fenate  for  bis  vidtory  at  A^tium  ;  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  they  Ihould  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  four  col- 
leges of  priefts  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  them  j 
to  wit,  tlie  pontlfices,  the  augurs,  the  feptemvirs,  and 
quindecimvlrs.  The  more  to  gain  the  affeftions  of  the 
people,  he  annulled,  by  one  edift,  the  many  fevere  and 
unjufl  laws  which  had  been  enaifted  during  the  tri- 
umvirate. He  ralfed  many  pubhc  buildings,  repaired 
the  old  ones,  and  added  many  ftately  ornaments  to  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
fome  ancient  writers,  about  50  miles  in  compafs,  and 
contained  near  four  millions  of  fouls,  reckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  flaves.  He  attended  bufinefs,  re- 
formed abufes,  fhowed  great  regard  for  the  Roman, 
name,  procured  public  abundance,  pleafure,  and  jollity, 
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often  appearing  in  perfon  at  the  public  diverfions,  and 
in  all  things  ftudying  to  render  himfelf  dear  to  the  po- 
pulace. 

And  now  Oftavianus,  entering  upon  hisfeventh  con- 
fulfhip  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  third  time  conful,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  defign,  the  people  being 
highly  pkafed  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  fe- 
nate filled  with  his  creatures,  whofe  fortunes  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  power  he  had  ufurped,  went  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  M«cenas  to  the  fenate- 
houfe  ;  and  there,  in  a  ftudied  fpeech,  offered  to  refign 
his  authority,  and  put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
being  well  apprifed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
fcript  fathers,  \vbofe  interests  were  interwoven  with  his, 
would  unanimoufly  prefs  him  to  the  contrary  :  Which 
happened  accordingly  ;  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
him  while  he  was  fpeaking,  but,  after  he  had  done,  un- 
animoufly befought  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  alone  the 
whole  government  of  the  Roman  empire.    He,  with  a 
feeming  reludance,  yielded  at  laft  to  their  requeft,  as  if 
he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  fovereigmv. 
By  this  artifice  he  compaffed  his  defign,  which  was,  to 
get  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  had  ufurped, 
confii  med  to  him  by  the  fenate  and  people  for  the  fpace 
of  I  o  years  :  for  he  would  not  accept  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  fhould  in  that  time  be  able  to  fettle 
all  things  in  fuch  peace  and  order  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority  ;  but  that  he  might 
then  eafe  himfelf  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern- 
ment again  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people. 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke  lefs  heavy  ; 
but  with  a  defign  to  renew  his  leafe,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expteffion,  as  foon  as  the  ten  years  were  ex- 
pired ;  which  he  did  accordingly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  the  while  governing  the 
whole  Roman  empire  with  an  abfolute  and  uncontrouled 
power.    With  this  new  authority  the  fenate  rcfolved 
to  diftinguifh  him  with  a  new  name.    Some  of  the  con- 
fcript  fathers  propofed  the  name  of  Rorrulwy  thereby 
to  import  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome;  others 
offered  other  titles  ;  but  the  venerable  name  of  yiuguf- 
tus,  propofed  by  Manutius  Plancus,  feemed  preferable 
to  all  the  reft,  as  it  expreffed  more  dignity  and  reve- 
rence than  authority,  the  moft  facred  things,  fuch  as 
temples,  and  places  confecrated  by  augurs,  being  termed 
by  the  Romans  /lugvjla.    Oftavianus  himfelf  was  in- 
clmed  to  afiume  the  name  of  Romulus  ;  but,  fearing  he 
fliould  be  fufpefted  of  afFedting  the  kingdom,  he  de- 
clined it,  and  took  that  of  Attgujius,  by  which  we  (hall 
henceforth  diilinguifti  him. 

I'hough  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  people 
was  now  vefted  in  Auguftus,  yet,  that  he  might  feem 
to  (hare  it  with  the  confcript  fathers,  he  refufed  to  go- 
vern all  the  provinces  ;  afligning  to  the  fenate  fuch  as 
were  quiet  and  peaceable;  and  keeping  to  himfelf  thofe 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  nations,  were  mofl  ex- 
pofed  to  troubles  and  wars,  faying,  He  defircd  the  fa- 
thers might  enjoy  their  power  with  eafe  and  fafety, 
■while  he  underwent  all  the  dangers  and  labours  :  but, 
by  this  politic  conduft,  he  fecurcd  all  the  mihtary  power 
to  himfelf ;  the  troops  lying  in  the  provinces  he  had 
chofen  ;  and  the  others,  which  were  governed  by  the 
fenate,  being  quite  deftitute  of  forces.  The  latter  were 
called  fenatorial,  and  the  former  imperial')  provinces.  Q. 


ver  the  provinces  of  both  forts  were  fet  men  of  dlftinc-  Rome; 
tion,  to  wit,  fuch  as  had  been  confuls  or  piastors,  with  "  ''^ 
the  titles  of  proconful  and  proprator  j  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  was  con^.mitted  to  a  private  knight, 
Auguftus  fearing  left  a  perfon  of  rank,  depending  up- 
on the  wealth  and  fituation  of  that  country,  might 
raife  new  difturbances  in  the  empire.  All  the fe  gover- 
nors held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were 
upon  the  arrival  of  their  fuccelTors  to  depart  their  .pro- 
vinces immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  months  at  the  fartheft.  This  divifion  of  the  pro- 
vinces was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  whereas  he  was  veiled  by  the  fenate  and  people 
with  the  fovereign  power  on  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  fame  month,  as  is  manifell  from  the  Narbonne  mar- 
bles ;  and  from  that  time  many  writers  date  the  years 
of  his  empire.  Thus  ended  the  greatett  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  the  greateft  monarchy,  that 
had  ever  been  known  ;  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex- 
celled in  power,  riches,  extent^  and  continuance,  all  the 
empires  which  had  preceded  it..  ^.y 

It  comprehended  the  greateft  and  by  far  the  beft  part  Extent,  &r»- 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4000  miles  in  <if  Ro- 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.    As  to  the  "^^^^ 
yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  the)'~  have  by  a  moderate " 
computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  ioity  millions 
of  our  money.    But  the  Romans  themfelves  now  ran 
htadlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
The  people  were  become  a  mere  mob  ;  thefe  who  were 
wont  to  direft  mighty  wars,  to  raife  and  depofe  great 
kings,  to  beftow  or  take  away  potent  empires,  were  fc 
funk  and  debauched,  that,  if  they  had  but  bread  and  ■ 
fliows,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.    The  nobilitv 
were  indeed  more  polite  than  in  former  ages ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  idle,  venal,  vicious,  infenfible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  .ftrangers  to  public  glory  or  difgrace,  void 
of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  folely  In- 
tent on  gaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  fubmiflion,  acquiefcence,  and  flattery.    No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  they  loft  their  hberty,  without  be- 
ing ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it.  ^^j^ 

Auguftus,   now  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Roman  em- Milirary 
pire,  took  all  methods  to  Ingratiate  himfelf  with  hiseftablifli- 
foldicrs,  by  whofe  means  he  had  attained  fuch  a  height  "^^"'^o"* 
of  power.    With  this  view,  he  difperfed  them  through  o 
different  parts  of  Italy  in  32  colonies,  that  he  might  the 
more  eafily  reaflemble  them  on  proper  occafions.  He 
kept  25  legions  conftantly  on  foot,  17  of  which  were 
In  Europe  ;  viz.  eight  on  the  Rhine,  four  on  the  Da- 
nube, three  in  Spain,  and  two  In  Dalmatla.    The  other 
eight  were  fent  into  Afia  and  Africa ;  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, two  in  Egypt,  and  two  in  Africa  Propria,  that  is, 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Carthage.    All  thefe  forces, 
amounting  to  170,650  men,  were .  conftantly  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  feveral  ages.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  always  quartered  12  co-- 
holts,  that  is,  about  10,000  men  ;  nine  of  which  were 
called  pratorian  cohorts  ;  the  other  three,  city  cohorts, 
Thefe  were  eftablifhed  as  a  guard  to  the  emperor,  and  ' 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  In  the  city,  but  had. 
often  a  great  fhail' In  the  difturbances  which  took  place 
throughout  the  empire.    Befides  thefe,  Auguftus  con-.- 
ftantly  kept  at  fea  two  powerful  navies ;  the  one  riding* 
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*t  unclior  tiear  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  to  command 
,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  reft  of  the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces ;  the  other  at  Milenur;'  in- the  Mediterranean,  to 
keep  in  awe  the  weftern  parts  of  the  empire  They 
were  hkewife  to  keep  the  feas  clear  of  pirates,  to  con- 
voy tlie  veflels  which  brought  to  Rome  the  annual  tri- 
butes from  the  provinces  beyond  fea,  and  to  trsnfport 
corn  and  other  provifions  neceflary  for  the  relief  and 
iubfiftence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Auguftus  enafted  feveral  new  laws,  and  reformed  fome 
of  the  old  ones :  however,  he  afFefted  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  fenate ;  who  were  fo  well 
pleaftd  with  the  complaifance  fhowed  them  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  that  to  the  reft  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
Pater  Patriae,  or  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

And  now  Auguftus  having  fettled  all  thiaigs  with 
regard  to  the  civil  and  mihtary  eftablifhments  of  the 
empire,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Spanifh  nations 
called  the  Cnntabrians  and  AJiurians^  who  had  never 
been  fully  fubdued.  llie  war,  however,  terminated  as 
ufual,  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ;  and  thefe  brave  na- 
tions were  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with- 
out the  moft  violent  reiiftance  on  their  part,  and  the 
iTtmoft  difficulty  on  that  oftheRomans  (See A sturia). 
By  this  and  his  other  conquefts  the  name  of  A  uguftus 
became  fo  celebrated,  that  his  friendfliip  was  courted 
S'i'Jhe""'"'^  by  the  mott  diftant  monarchs.  Phrahatcs  king  of  Par- 
liiigrof  Gonfented  to  a  treaty  with  him  upon  his  own 
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Jndia.  wives  and  children  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles  ;  and  as  a  further  inftance  of  his  refpcft,  he 
delivered  up  the  Roman  eagles  and  other  enfigns  which 
had  been  taken  from  Craflus  at  the  battle  of  Carrhje. 
He  received  alfo  an  embaffy  from  the  king  of  India, 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him,  that  *'  though  he 
reigned  over  600  kings,  he  had  fo  great  a  value  for 
the  friendfhip  of  A  uguftus,  that  he  had  fent  this  em- 
hafly  on  fo  long  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  defire  it  of 
him  ;  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatfoever 
place  he  pleafed  to  appoint  ;  and  that,  upon  the  firft 
notice,  he  was  ready  to  alTift  him  in  whatever  was 
right."  This  letter  he  fubfcribed  by  the  name  of  Po- 
t  us  king  of  India.  Of  the  ambafladors  who  fet  out 
from  India,  three  only  reached  the  prefence  of  Auguf- 
tus, who  was  at  that  time  in  the  ifland  of  Samos,  the 
ethers  dying  by  the  way,  Of  the  three  fuirvivors  one 
was  names  Zarmar,  a  gymnofophift,  who  followed  the 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himfelf  in  his  pre- 
fence ;  it  being  cuftcmary  for  the  gymnofophifts  to  put 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner,  when  they  thought 
they  had  lived  long  enough,  or  apprehended  fome  mis- 
fortune. Soon  after  this  the  Roman  dominions  were 
ext<inded  fouthward  over  the  Garamantes,  a  people 
whofe  country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All 
this  time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regula- 
tions for  the  good  of  the  ftate;  and  among  other  things 
caufed  the  SibylHne  oracles  to  be  reviewed.  Many 
of  thefe  he  rejefted ;  but  fuch  as  were  reckoned  au- 
thentic, he  caufed  to  be  copied  by  the  pontifices  them- 
felves,  and  lodged  them  in  golden  cabinets,  which  he  pla- 
ced in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  him  in  his  palace. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  ext^ded  itfelf  fo  far, 
that  it  feemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  limits  prefcribed 
to  it  hy  nature  j  and  as  foon  as  this  was  the  cafe,  it 


begfin  tot>e  aUacked  by  thofe  nations  which  in  pro-  Rome 
cefs  of  time  were  to  overthrow  it.  The  Germans,  by 
which  name  the  Romans  confounded  a  great  numberxh* e°  ' 
cf  nations  dwelling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Invad^^^bi 
began  to  make  incurfions  into  Gaul.  Their  firft  at-f^enor- 
tempt  happened  in  the  year  17  B.  C.  when  they  ati^""^"' 
firft  gained  an  inconfiderable  advantage,  but  were  foon 
driven  back  with  great  lofs.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhse- 
ti,  who  feem  to  have  inhabited  the  country  borderino- 
on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  invaded  Italy,  where  they 
committed  dreadful  devaftations,  putting  all  the  males 
to  the  fword  without  diftinftion  of  rank  or  age  ;  nay, 
we  are  told,  that,  when  women  with  child  happened 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
whether  the  child  was  male  or  female  ;  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  immediately 
maflacred.  Againft  thefe  barbarians  Auguftus  fent 
Drufus  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emprefs  Livia  ;  who, 
though  very  young,  found  means  to  gain  a  complete 
vlftory  with  very  little  lofs  on  his  part.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  took  the  road  to  Gaul,  being  joined  by  the 
Viiidelici,  another  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
l  iberius,  the  elder  brother  of  Drufus,  marched  againft 
them,  and  overthrew  them  fo  completely,  that  the  Rhje- 
ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  moft  barbarous 
nations  in  thofe  parts,  were  fain  to  fubmit  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  emperor.  To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 
Tiberius  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
road  from  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rhaetia.  One  of 
the  cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
was  called  Dryfomagus  ;  the  other,  Jugujla  Vinielico- 
rum  ;  both  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Niminghen  and  Aupjburg. 

Auguftus,  who  had  long  fince  obtained  all  the  tern- Au^-uftus 
poral  honours  which  could  well  be  conferred  upon  him,  created 
now  began  to  affume  thofe  of  the  fplritual  kind  alfo  ;  P^'^Vf^^* 
being  in  the  year  13  B.  C.  created  Pontifex  Maxi-"'™"'' 
mus  :    an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
death;  as  did  alfo  his  fucceffors  till  the  time  of  The- 
odofuis.    By  virtue  of  this  office  he  correfted  a  very 
grofs  miftake  in  the  Roman  kalendar  ;  for  the  pon- 
tifices having,  for  the  fpace  of  36  years,  that  is,  ever 
fince  the  reformation  by  Julius  Caefar,  made  every 
third  year  a  leap  year,  inftead  of  every  fourth,  twelve 
days  had  been  inferted  inftead  of  nine,   fo  that  the 
Roman  year  confifted  of  three  days  more  than  it  ought 
to  have  done.    Thefe  three  fuperfluous  days  having 
been  thrown  out,  the  form  of  the  year  has'  ever  fince 
been  regularly  obferved,  and  is  ftill  known  by  the 
name  of  the  old  Jiyle  in  ufe  among  us.    On  this  occa- 
fion  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  month  of  Auguft,  as 
Julius  Caefar  had  formerly  done  to  the  month  of  July. 

In  the  year  11  B.C.  Agrippa  died,  and  was  fuc-   .  ^fi* 
ceeded  in  his  high  employment  of  governor  of  Rome^*^''^'"^"' 
by  Tiberius  ;  but,  before  inverting  him  with  this  ample  g^jp"*]^  ^ 
power,  the  emperor  caufed  him  to  divorce  his  wife  A- 
grippina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  fon,  and  was 
then  big  with  child),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the  wi- 
dow of  Agrippa  and  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Julia 
was  a  princefs  of  an  infamous  charader,  as  was  known 
toalmoft  every  body  excepting  Auguftus  himfelf;  how- 
ever, Tiberius  made  no  hefitation,  through  fear  of  dif- 
obliging  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  now  fent  his  two  fons  Tiberius  and 
Drufus  againft  the  northern  nations.    Tiberius  redu- 
ced 
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ccd  the  Pannonicins,  who  had  attempted  to  fhake  off 
the  yfike  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.    Drufus  per- 
formed great  exploits  in  Germany  ;  but  while  he  was 
confidering  whether  he  ihould  penetrate  further  into 
thefe  northern  countries,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.    He  was 
fucceeded  in  his  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is  report- 
ed to  have  done  great  things,  but  certainly  made  no 
permanent  conquells  in  Germany.    However,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribunitial  power 
for  five  years  conferred  upon  him;  which  was  no  fooner 
done,  than,  to  the  great  furprife  of  Auguftus  and  the 
-  whole  city,  he  defired  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to 
Rhodes.    Various  reafons  have  been  afligned  for  this 
extraordinary  refolution  :  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  de- 
baucherits  of  his  wife  Julia,  who  fet  no  bounds  to 
her  lewdnefs ;  though  others  imagine  that  he  was  of- 
fended at  the  honours  which  Auguftus  had  conferred 
on  his  grandchildren,  efpecially  at  his  ftyling  them 
princes  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  which  left  him  no  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  fovereign  power.    However,  Augultus 
pofitivefy  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requelt,  and  {34s 
mother  Livia  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  diffuade 
him  from  his  refolution  :  but  Tiberius  continued  obfti- 
nate ;  and  finding  all  other  means  ineffeftual,  at  Lift 
ftiut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  where  he  abftained  four 
whole  days  from,  nourifiiment.    Auguftus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  obftinate  and  in- 
flexible temper,  at  laft  complied  with  his  requeft.  Ti- 
berius foon  grew  weary  of  his  retirement,  and,  giving 
out  that  he  had  kft  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um- 
brage to  the  emperor's  two  grandchildren,  defired  leave 
to  return  ;  but  Auguftus  was  fo  much  difpleafed  with 
his  having  obttinately  infifted  on  leaving  Rome,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rhodes  for  feven  years 
longer.    His  mother,,  witli  much  ado  got  him  declared 
the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  thofe  parts  ;  but  Tiberius, 
dreading  the  refentment  of  his  father-in-law,  continued 
to  ad  as  a  private  perfon  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
ftay  there.. 

A  profound  peace  now  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  ihut,  which  had  never  before  happened 
fince  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius.  During  this  pa- 
cific interval,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born  in  Ju- 
dasa,  as  is  recorded  in  the  facred  hiftory,  748  years  af- 
ter the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  Three  years 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permiflion  of 
Auguftus,  who  yet  would  not  allow  him  to  bear  any 
public  office  ;  but  in  a  ftjort  time,  Lucius  Caefar,.  one 
of  the  emperor's  grandchildren,  died,  not  without  fu- 
fpicions  of  his  being  poifoned  by  Livia.  Tiberius  fhow- 
ed  fuch  great  concern  for  his  death,  that  the  affedlion 
of  Auguftus  for  him  returned ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tiberius,  had  it 
not  been  for  giving  umbrage  to  his  other  grandfon  Caius 
'Gaefar.  This  obftacle,  however,  was  foon  after  re- 
moved ;  Caius  being  taken  off  alfo,  not  without  great 
fufpicions  of  Livia,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe.  Au- 
guftus was  exceedingly  concerned  at  his  death,,  and 
immediately  adopted  Tiberius  as  his"  fon  ;  but  adopted 
alfo  Agrippa  Pofthumius,  the  third  fon  of  the  famous 
Agrippa  ;  and  obliged  Tiberius  to  adopt  Germanicus 
the  fon  of  his  brother  Drufus,  though  he  had  a  fon  of 
his  own  named  Drujus  /  which  was  a  great  naortifica- 
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tion  to  him.  As  to  Agrippa,  however,  who  might  have  V.otn-. 

been  an  occafion  of  jealouly,  Tiberius'  was  foon  freed   ^ 

from  him,  by  his  difgrace  and  banifhment,  which  very 
foon  took  place,  but  on  v/hat  account  is  not  known. 

The  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  : 
and  though  it  is  pretended  that  Tiberius  was  always 
fuccefsful  againft  them,  yet  about  this  time  they  gave 
the  Romans  a  moft  terrible  overthrow  ;  three  legions 
and  fix  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  almoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Auguftus  fet  no  bounds  to  his 
gnef  on  this  fatal  occafion.  For  fome  months  he  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow,  frequently  tearing  his  gar- 
ments, knocking  his  head  againft  the  wall,  and  crying 
out  like  a  diftraded  perfon,  "  Reftore  the  legions, 
Varus!"  Tiberius,  however,  was  foon  after  fent  into 
Germany  ;  and  for  his  exploits  there  he  was  honour- 
ed with,  a  triumph,  Auguftus  now  took  him  for  his 
colleague  in  the  fovereignty ;  after  which  he  fent  Ger- 
manicus againft  the  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius 
into  lilyricum.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  public  ads  ; 
for  having  accompanied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour-  ^^7 
ney,  he  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  76th.  year  of 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  fufpeded  ^■^^S^'itas* 
ef  having  haltened  his  death  by  giving  him. poifoned 
figs.  ^  Her  realbn  for  this  was,  that  fhe  feared  a  recon- 
cihation  between  him  and  his  grandfon  Agrippa  whom 
he  had  baniftied,  as  we  have  already  related.  Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  vifit  to  Agrip- 
pa, unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  perfon, 
excepting  one  Fabius  Maximus.  This  man,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  difcovered  the  fecret  to  his  wife,  and  fhe 
to  the  emprefs.  Auguftus  then  perceiving  that  Fabius 
had  betrayed  him,  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  banifiied 
him  from  his  prefence  for  ever  ;  upon  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Fabius,  unable  to  furvive  his  difgrace,  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  himfelf. 

Tiberius,  who  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  refolved  to 
fecure  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  .\grippa; 
whom  accordingly  he  caufed  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
militaiy  tribune.  Though  this  might  have  been  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  what  the  Romans  had  to  exped, 
the  death  of  Auguftus  was  no  foontr  known,  than  the 
Gonfuls,  fenators,  and  knights,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of 
Tacitus,  ran.  headlong  into  flavery.  The  two  confuls 
lirft  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
adminiftered  it  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  (o\'d£^i^, 
diery.  Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  myfterious  man- tion  of  H*. 
ner,  taking  care  to  rule  with  an  abfolute  fway,  but  at  berius. 
the  fame  time  feeming  to  hcfitate  whether  he  ftiould 
accept  the  fovereign  power  or  not  ;  infomuch  that  one 
of  the  fenators  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
men^vere-  flow  in  performing  w^hat  they  had  promifed, 
but  he  was  flow  in  promifing  what  he  had  already  per- 
formed.  At  laft,^  liowever,  his  modefty  was  overcome,, 
and  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  fovereignty  in  the; 
following  words:  "  L accept  the  empire,  and  will  hold 
It,  till  fuch  time  as  you,  confcript  fathers,  in  your 
great  prudence,  ftiall  think  proper  to  give  repofe  to  my 
old  age." 

Tiberius  had  fcarce  taken  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  Revolt  of 
when  news  were  }3rought  him  that  the  armies  in  Pan- Panfi^^-* 
nonia  and  Germany  had  mutinied.   In  Pannonia,  three p'^"  ^""^ , 
legions  having  b^en  allowed  fome  days  of  relaxation  ^^n^^'' 
from  their  ufual  duties,  either  to  mourn  for  the  death 
of  x\uguftus,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  acceffion  ef  Tiberius, 
grew  turbulent  and.  feditious.    The  Pannonian  muti- 
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i^eers  were  headed  by  one  Perccnmus,  a  comrtloii  fol- 
"  dier  ;  who,  before  he  ferved  in  the  army,  had  made  it 
his  whole  bufinefs  to  form  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
playhoufes  to  hifs  or  applaud  fuch  aftors  as  he  liked  or 
didiked.  Inflamed  by  the  fpeeches  of  this  man,  they 
openly  revolted  ;  and  though  Tiberius  himfelf  wrote  to 
them,  and  fent  his  fon  Drufusto  endeavour  to  quell  the 
tumult,  they  malTacred  fbmc  of  their  officers,  and  infult- 
ed  others,  till  at  latt,  being  frightened  by  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  fliow  fome  hgns  of  repentance. 
Of  this  favourable  difpofition  Drufus  took  advantage  ; 
and  even  got  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  condemned 
and  executed.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terrified  by  fuch  violent  ftorms  and  dreadful  rains,  that 
they  quietly  fubmitted,  and  every  thing  In  that  quarter 
was  reftored  to  tranquillity. 

The  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 

-  more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  Pannonla.  They  proceeded  nearly  In  the  fame  way 
as  the  Pannonian  legions,  falling  upon  their  officers, 
efpecially  the  centurions,  and  beating  them  till  they 
almoft  expired,  drove  them  out  of  the  camp,  and 
fome  of  them  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
tnanicus,  who  was  at  that  time  In  Gaul,  haltened  t6 
the  camp  on  the  firll  news  of  the  difturbance  ;  bat  being 
unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  he 
was  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  Tiberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  'J'hefe  were.  That  all  thofe  who  had 
ferved  20  years  Ihould  be  difcharged  5  that  fuch  as  had 
ferved  16  fhould  be  deemed  veterans;  and  that  fome 
legacies  which  had  been  left  them  by  Auguftus  ffiould 
not  only  be  paid  Immediately,  but  doubled.  This  laft 
article  he  was  obliged  to  difcharge  without  delay  out 
of  the  money  wliich  he  and  his  friends  had  brought  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey  ;  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  deputies  fent  either  by 
Tiberius  or  the  fenate,  probably  to  quell  the  feditlon, 
occafioned  frefh  difturbances ;  for  the  legionaries,  ta- 
king it  into  their  heads  that  thefe  deputies  were  come 
to  revoke  the  conceffions  which  Gennanicus  had  made, 

•  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  In 
pieces  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  utmoil  endeavours  of 
Germanicus,  behaved  in  fuch  an  outrageous  manner, 
that  the  general  thought  proper  to  fend  off  his  wife  A- 
gripplna,  with  her  Infant  fon  Claudius,  /lie  heiielf  at 
the  fame  beings  big  with  child.  As  Ihe  was  attended 
by  many  women  of  diftinftlon,  wives  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers in  the  camp,  their  tears  and  lamentations  in  part- 
ing with  their  hufbands  occafioned  a  great  uproar,  and 
drew  together  the  foldiers  from  all  quarters.  A  new 
fcene  enfued,  which  made  an  impreflion  even  upon  the 
mod  obftinate.  They  could  not  behold,  without  fhame 
and  compaffion,  fo  many  women  of  rank  travelling  thus 
forlorn,  without  a  centurion  to  attend  them,  or  a  fol- 
dler  to  guard  them  ;  and  their  general's  wife  among  the 

teft,  carrying  her  Infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  preparing 
to  fly  for  {belter  againft  the  tro'ichery  of  the  Roman 
legions.  This  made  fuch  a  deep  Impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  tliem,  that  fome  ran  to  ftop  her, 
while  the  reft  recurred  to  Germanicus,  earnellly  ib- 
treatlng  him  to  recall  his  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
being  obliged  to  feek  a  fanftuary  among  foreigners. 
T)ic  general  improved  this  favourable  difpofition,  and 
in  a  (hort  time  they  of  their  own  accord  feized  and 


ina{Iacr<:d  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.     Still,  how-  Roniv, 
ever,  two  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  difobedi-    ""  V™* 
ence.    Againft  them  therefore  Germanicus  determined 
to  lead  thofe  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.  With 
this  view  he  prepared  velfels  ;  but  before  he  embarked 
his  troops,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cascina  who  com- 
manded them,  acquainting  him  that  he  approached 
with  a  powerful  army,  refolved  to  put  them  all  to  the 
fword  without  diftinition,  if  they  did  not  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  thcmfelves.  This 
letter  Caecina  communicated  only  to  the  chief  officers 
and  fuch  of  the  foldieis  as  had  all  along  difapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exhorting  them  at  the  fame  time  to  enter 
irito  an  affbclation  againft  the  feditlous,  and  put  to  the  2?6 
fword  fuch  as  had  Involved  thcra  in  the  prefent  ignomi-  ^^'^^j^^^^^ 
ny  and  guilt.    This  prop ofal  was  approved  of,  and  ^aJreadful 
cruel  malTacre  Immediately  took  place  ;  infomuch  that  miffdcre. 
when  Germanicus  came  to  the  camp,  he  found  the 
greateft  part  of  the  legions  deftroyed.   This  greatly  af- 
fefted  the  humane  Germanicus,  who  caufed  the  bo- 
dies of  the  flain  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obfe- 
qules  with  the  ufual  folemnlties  ;  however,  the  feditlon 
was  thus  elFeftually  quelled,  after  which  he  led  his  army 
Into  Germany.    There  he  performed  many  great  ex 
ploits  f  ;  but  ftill  all  that  he  could  perform  was  far  ^  See  d 
from  freeing  the  em.plre  from  fo  dangerous  and  trouble-  "tar.y 
fome  an  enemy.    In  the  year  19,  he  died,  of  poifon,  as 
was  fuppofed,  given  by  PIfo,  his  partner  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  to  which  Gennanicus  had  been  promo- 
ted after  his  return  from  the  north. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  he  affefted  to 
court  the  favoiu*  of  the  people  by  various  methods, 
yet  (howed  himfelf  iu  general  fuch  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thlrily  tyrant,  that  he  became  the  obje£l  of  univerfal 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  hated  Germanicus  in  his 
heart,  he  punhhed  Pifo  with  death  ;  but  in  about  a  Tibe'rms  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  now  no  "ruel  ty- 
object  of  jealoufy  to  keep  him  In  awe,  he"  began  to 
pull  oft'  the  mafli,  and  appear  more  In  his  natural  cha- 
rafter  tlian  before.  He  took  upon  himfelf  the  Inter- 
pretation of  all  political  meafures,  and  began  daily  to 
diminifli  the  authority  of  the  fenate  ;  which  dehgn 
was  much  facIUtated,  by  their  own  aptitude  -to  fla- 
very ;  fo  that  he  defplfed  their  meannefs,  while  he 
enjoyed  its  elfefts.  A  law  at  that  time  fubfifted, 
which  made  It  treafon  to  form  any  Injurious  attempt 
againft  the  jnajefty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  affumed 
to  himfelf  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this 
law ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cafes  which  really 
aftefted  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  but  to  every  conjunc- 
ture that  could  poffibly  be  favourable  to  his  hatred  or 
fufplcions.  All  freedom  was  'now  therefore  banifhed 
from  convivial  meetings,  and  diffidence  reigned  amonglt 
the  deareft  relations.  The  law  of  offended  majelty 
being  revived,  many  perfons  of  diillnftion  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  It. 

In  the  beginning  of  thefe  cruelties,  Tiberius  took  Rife  of 
Into  his  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  but  by  ^'^janus  a 
birth  a  Volfcian,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain-  '^-'^''^•i  ^ 
ing  his  confidence,  by  the  moft  refined  degree  of  dif- 
Emulation,  being  an  over-match  for  his  mailer  in  his 
own  arts.    He  was  made  by  tjie  emperor  captain  of 
the  Praetorian  guards,  one  of  the  moft  confidential  trufts 
in  the  ftate,  and  extolled  in  the  fenate  as  a  worthy 
alTociate  in  his  labours.     The  fervile  fenators,  with 
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re^dy  adulation,  fet  up  tKe  ftatues  of  the  favourite  be-    to  vary  his  odious  pleafures 
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fide  thofe  of  Tiberius,  and  feemed  eager  to  pay  him 
fimilar  honours.  It  is  not  well  known  whether  he  was 
the  advifer  of  all  the  cruelties  that  enfued  foon  after  } 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
rniniftry,  Tiberius  feemed  to  become  more  fatally  fu- 
fpicious. 

It  was  from  fuch  humble  beginnings  that  this  mi- 
nifter  even  ventured  to  afpire  at  the  throne,  and  was 
;  refolved  to  make  the  emperor's  foolifh  confidence  one 
^^'^  of  the  fiHl  fteps  to  his  ruin.  However,  he  confidered 
that  cutting  off  Tiberius  alone  would  rather  retard 
than  promote  his  defigns  while  his  fon  Drufus  and 
the  children  of  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.  He 
therefore  began  by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dru- 
fus ;  whom,  after  having  debauched  her,  he  prevailed 
upon  to  poifon  her  hufband.  This  was  effefted  by  means 
of  a  flow  poifon  (as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his 
death  the  appearance  of  a  cafual  diftemper.  Tiberius, 
iji  the  mean  time,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at 
kaft  not  much  regarding  his  fon,  bore  his  death  with 
great  tranquilhty.  He  was  even  heard  to  jeft  upon  the 
occafion  ;  for  when  the  ambafladors  from  Troy  came 
fomewhat  late  with  their  compHments  of  condolence,  he 
anfwered  their  pretended  diltreffes,  by  conddUng  with 
them  alfo  upon  the  lofs  of  Heftor. 

Sejanus  having  fucceeded  in  this,  was  refolved  to 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  Germani- 
eus,  who  were  undoubted  fncceffors  to  the  empire. 
However,  he  was  fruftrated  in  his  defigns,  both  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  governors,  and  the  chaf- 
tity  of  Agrippina  their  mother.  Whereupon  he  re- 
folved upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius 
out  of  the  city  ;  by  which  means  he  expefted  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  putting  his  defigns  into  exe- 
cution. He  therefore  ufed  all  his  addrefs  to  perfuade 
Tiberius  to  retire  to  fome  agreeable  retreat,  remote 
from  Rome.  By  this  he  expedled  many  advantages, 
fince  there  could  be  no  accefs  to  the  emperor  but  by 
him.  Thus  all  letters  being  conveyed  to  the  prince  by 
foldiers  at  his  own  devotion,  they  would  pafs  through 
his  hands  ;  by  which  means  he  muil  in  time  become  tlie 
fole  governor  of  the  empire,  and  at  laft  be  in  a  capacity 
of  removing  all  obftacles  to  his  ambition.  He  now 
therefore  began  to  infinuate  to  Tiberius  the  great  and 
numerous  inconveniences  of  the  city,  the  fatigues  of 
attending  the  fenate,  and  the  feditious  temper  of  the 
^hlm  citizens  of  Rome.    Tiberius,  either  prevailed 

g  upon  by  his  perfuafions,  or  purfuing  the  natural  turn 
of  his  temper,  which  led  to  indolence  and  debauchery, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  left  Rome,  and  went 
into  Campania,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  temples  to 
Jupiter  and  Auguftus.  After  this,  though  he  removed 
to  feveral  places,  he  never  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  fpent 
the  greatell  part  of  his  time  in  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  a 
place  which  was  rendered  as  infamous  by  his  pleafures 
as  deteftable  by  his  cruelties,  which  were  fhocking  to 
human  nature.  Buried  in  this  retreat,  he  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  his  pleafures,  quite  regardlefs  of  the  miferies 
of  his  fubjc£ts.  Thus  an  infurredion  of  the  jews,  upon 
placing  his  ftatue  in  Jerufalem,  under  the  government 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  gave  him  no  fort  of  uneahnefs.  The 
falling  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidenas,  in  which  50,000 
perfons  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  no  way  affefted 
ills  repofe.  He  was  only  employed  in  ftudying  how 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II.  *  ^ 


and  forcing  his  feeble  Roft'ie- 
frame,  fliattered  by  age  and  former  debaucheries,  into  ' 
the  enjoyment  of  them.    Nothing  can  prefent  a  more 
horrid  pidlure  than  the  retreat  of  this  impure  old  man,, 
attended  by  all  the  r.iinlfters  of  his  perverted  appetites. 
He  was  at  this  time  67  years  old  ;  liis  perfon  was  moft 
difpleafing  ;  and  fome  fay  the  difagrecablenefs  of  it,  iii 
a  great  meafure,  drove  him  into  retirement.    He  was 
quite  bald  before ;  his  face  was  all  broke  out  into  ul- 
cers, and  covered  over  with  plafters  ;  his  body  was  bowed 
forward,  while  its  extreme  height  and  leannefs  increafed  47? 
its  deformity.    With  fuch  a  perfon,  and  a  mind  ftill  ^'s  aboml. 
more  hideous,  being  gloomy,  fafplcious,  and  cruel,  he  "^^^^j^^j^g 
fat  down  with  a  view  rather  af  forcing  his  appetites  retreat, 
than  fatisfying  them.    He  fpent  whole  nights  in  de- 
baucheries at  the  table  ;  and  he  appointed  Pomponius 
Flaccus  and  Lucius  Pifo  to  the  firft  pofts  of  the  em- 
pire, for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  fat  up  witii 
hi.n  two  days  and  two  nights  without  interruption. 
Thefe  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours.    He  made  one 
Novelius  Torgnatus  a  praetor  for  being  able  to  drink  off 
five  bottles  of  wine  at  a  draught.    His  luxuries  of  ano- 
ther kind  were  ftill  more  deteftable,  and  feemed  to  in- 
creafe  with  his  drunkennefs  and  gluttony.  Pic  made  the 
moft  eminent  women  of  Rome  fubfervient  to  his  lufts  ; 
and  all  his  inventions  only  feemed  calculated  how  to 
make  his  vices  more  extravagant  and  abominable.  The 
numberlefs  obfcene  medals  dug  up  in  that  ifland  at 
this  day  bear  witnefs  at  once  to  his  fliame,  and  the 
veracity  of  the  hiftorians  who  have  defcribed  his  de- 
baucheries.   In  ftiort,  in  this  retreat,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks  on  every  fide,  he  quite  gave  up  the 
bufinefs  of  the  empire  ;  or,  if  he  was  ever  aftive,  it 
was  only  to  do  mifchief.    But,  from  the  time  of  his- 
retreat,  he  became  more  cruel,  and  Sejanus  always 
endeavoured  to  increafe  his  diftrufts.    Secret  fpies  and 
informers  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  who 
converted  the  moft  harmlefs  aftions  into  fubjects  of 
offence.    If  any  perfon  of  merit  teftified  any  concern 
for  the  glory  of  the  empire,  it  was  immediately  con- 
ftrued  into  a  defign  to  obtain  it.    If  another  fpokc 
with  regret  of  former  liberty,  he  was  fuppofed  to  aim 
at  re-eftablifliing  the  commonwealth.    Every  adtion 
became  liable  to  forced  interpretations  ;  joy  expreffed 
an  hope  of  the  prince's  death  ;  melancholy,  an  en- 
vying of  his  profperity.    Sejanus  found  his  ai  1  every 
day  fuccetding  ;  the  wretched  emperor's  terrors  were 
an  inftrument  that  he  wrought  upon  at  his  pleafure, 
and  by  which  he  levelled  every  obftacle  To  his  defigns. 
But  the  chief  objefts  of  his  jealoufy  were  the  children- 
of  Germanicus,  whom  he  refolved  to  put  out  of  tlie  way. 
He  therefore  c-ontinued  to  render  them  obnoxious  to 
the  emperor,  to  alarm  him  with  falfe  reports  of  their 
ambition,  and  to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  in- 
tended cruelty.    By  thefe  means,  he  fo  contrived  to 
widen  the  breach,  that  he  aftually  produced  on  both 
fides  thofe  difpofitions  which  he  pretended  to  obviate  ;  5576 
till  at  length,  the  two  princes  Nero  and  Drufus  were  '  ""^  ^-'^i''- 
declared  enemies  to  the  ftate,  and  afterwards  ftarved'^f^"  . 
to  death  in  prifon  ;  while  Agrippina  their  mother  was  ^n^^uiii 
fent  into  banifhm^nt.  death. 

In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  lemoving  jjll  who 
fl;ood  between  him  and  the  empire,  {ind  every  day  in- 
crcafing  in  confidence  with  Tiberius,  and  power  with 
the  fenate.    The  number  of  his  ftatues  exceeded  even 
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Rome,    thofe  of  the  emperor  ;  people  fwore  by  his  fortune,  in 

•—■^^  '  the  fame  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  he 

been  aftually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dread- 
ed than  even  the  tyrant  who  aftually  enjoyed  the  em- 
pire. But  the  rapidity  of  his  rife  feemed  only  prepa- 
ratory to  the  greatnefs  of  his  downfall.  All  we  know 
of  his  fird  difgrace  with  the  emperor  is,  that  Satrlus 
Secundiis  was  the  man  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  accufe 
him.  Antoiiia,  the  mother  of  Germanicus,  feconded 
the  accufation.     What  were  the  particvilars  of  his 


the  rock  was  to  be  fecn,  from  which  he  ordered  fuch 
as  had  difpleafed  him  to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he 
was  one  day  examining  fome  perfons  upon  the  rack,  he 
was  told  that  an  old  friend  of  his  was  come  from  Rhodes 
to  fee  him.  Tiberius  fuppofing  him  brought  for  the 
purpofe  of  information,  inimediately  ordered  him  to  the 
torture  ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  miilake, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  farther 
difcovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  tonnent 
others,  although  he  was  himfelf  Hill  more  tortured 


crimes,  we  cannot  learn  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  at  _  _ 

tempted  to  ufurp  the  empire,  by  aiming  at  the  life  of  by  his  own  fufpiclons  ;  fo  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Tiberius.    He  was  very  near  difpatching  hl:^,  when    the  fenate,  he  confefled  that  the  gods  and  goddefles 
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his  pratllces  were  difcovered,  and  his  own  life  was 
fubilituted  for  that  againft  which  he  aimed.  Tiberius, 
fenfible  of  the  traitor's  power,  proceeded  with  his 
ufual  diffimulatlqu  in  having  hi'r.  apprehended.  He 
granted  hi-.n  new  honours  at  the  very  time  he  refolved 
his  death,  and  took  hloi  as  his  colleague  In  the  con- 
fuhhip.  The  emperor's  letter  to  the  fenate  began  only 
with  night  complaints  againft  his  friend,  but  ended 
with  an  order  for  putting  hirn  In  prifon.  He  Intreat- 
ed  the  fenators  to  proteft  a  poor  old  )an,  as  he  was, 
abandoned  by  all;  and,  in  the  ;rean  tl.:e,  prepared 
fliips  for  his  flight,  and  ordered  foldlers  for  his  fecurity. 
The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  fa- 
vourite's power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  immediately 
took  this  oppoitunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders. 
Inftead  of  fentencing  him  to  imprlfonment,  they  di- 
refted  his  execution.  A  ftrange  revolution  now  ap- 
peared in  the  city  ;  of  thofe  numbers  that  but  a  mo- 
ment before  were  prefllng  Into  the  prefence  of  Sejanus, 
with  offers  of  fervice  and  adulation,  not  one  was  found 
that  would  feem  to  be  of  his  acquaintance :  he  was  de- 
ferted  by  all ;  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  received  the 
greateft  benefits  from  him,  feemed  now  converted  into 
his  moft  Inveterate  enemies.  As  he  was  conducing  to 
execution,-  the  people  loaded  him  with  Infult  and  exe- 
cration. He  attempted  to  hide  his  face  with  his 
hands  ;  but  even  this  was  denied  him,  and  his  hands 
were  fecured.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  his  enemies  fub- 
ftde  with  his  death ;  his  body  was  ignominloufly  drag- 
ged about  the  itreets,  and  his  whole  family  executed 
with  him. 

His  death  only  hghtcd  up  the  emperor's  rage  for  fur- 
ther executions.  The  prifons  were  crowded  with  pre- 
tended accomplices  in  the  confplracy  of  Sejanus.  Ti- 
berius br^an  to  grow  weary  of  particular  executions  ; 
be  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  accufed  ftiould  be 


had  fo  afflidted  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not 
what  or  how  to  write.  In  the  mean  time,  the  frontier 
provinces  were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  barba- 
rians. Maefia  was  feized  on  by  the  Daclans  and  Sar- 
matians ;  Gaul  was  wafted  by  the  Germans,  and  Ar- 
menia conquered  by  the  king  of  Parthia.  Tiberias, 
however,  was  fo  much  a  flave  to  his  brutal  appetites, 
that  he  left  his  provinces  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  they  Were  Intent  rather  on  the  accumula- 
tion of  private  fortune  than  the  fafety  of  the  ftate. 
Such  a  total  diforder  In  the  empire  produced  fuch  a 
degree  of  anxiety  In  him  who  governed  it,  that  he 
was  heard  to  wifli,  that  heaven  and  earth  might  pe- 
rlfh  when  he  died.  At  length,  however,  in  the  2  2d 
year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of 
his  diffolution,  and  all  his  appetites  totally  to  forfake 
him.  He  now,  therefore,  found  it  was  tune  to  think 
of  a  fucceffor,  and  hefitated  for  a  long  while,  whether 
he  fhould  choofe  Caligula,  whofe  vices  were  too  appa- 
rent to  efcape  his  obfervation.  He  had  been  ofteu 
heard  to  fay,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  faults  of  Sylla, 
without  his  virtues  ;  that  he  was  a  ferpent  that  would 
fting  the  empire,  and  a  Phaeton  that  would  fct  the 
world  in  a  flame.  However,  notwithftanding  all  hischooit 
well-grounded  apprehenfions,  he  named  him  for  his  fuc-Calij^ula 
ceffor  ;  willing,  perhaps,  by  the  enormity  of  Caligula's*^'* 
conduft  to  cover  the  memory  of  his  own.  ^'^  "^"^ 

But  though  he  thought  fit  to  choofe  a  fucceffor,  he 
concealed  his  approaching  decline  with  the  utmoft  care, 
as  if  he  was  willing  at  once  to  hide  It  from  the  world 
and  himfelf.  He  long  had  a  contempt  for  phyfic,  and 
refufed  the  advice  of  fuch  as  attended  him  :  he  even 
feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  being  prefent  at  the  fports 
of  the  foldlers,  and  ventured  himfelf  to  throw  a  javelin 
at  a  boar  that  was  let  loofe  before  him.'  The  effort 
which  he  made  upon  this  occafion  caufed  a  pain  in  his 
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put  to  death °ogether without  further  examination.  Of  fide,  which  haftened  the  approaches  of  death:  ftill, 
20  fenators,  whom  he  chofe  for  his  council,  he  put  16    however,  he  feemed  wiUing  to  avoid_his  end  ;  and 


to  death.  "  Let  them  hate  me  (cried  he)  fo  long  as 
they  obey  me."  He  then  averred,  that  Priam  was  an 
happy  man,  who  outlived  all  his  pofterlty.  In  this 
manner  there  was  not  a  day  without  fome  barbarous 
execution,  in  which  the  fufferers  were  obliged  to  un- 
dergo the  moft  {hamefsil  indignities  and  exqulfite  tor- 
ments. When  one  CaralUus  had  killed  himfelf  to  avoid 
the  torture  :  **  Ah  (^crled  Tiberius),  how  that  maa 
has  been  able  to  efcape  me !"  When  a  prifoner  ear- 
neftly  intreated  that  he  would  not  defer  his  death  : 
«*  No  (cried  the  tyrant),  I  am  not  fuf&clently  your 
friend,  to  (horten  your  torment."  He  often  fatisfied 
his  eyes  with  the  tortures  of  the  wretches  that  were 
p^ut  to  death  befote  hinxj  aixd  in  the  days  of  Suetonius 


ftrove,  by  change  of  place,  to  put  off  the  inquietude 
of  his  own  refledlions.  He  left  his  favourite  ifland, 
and  went  upon  the  continent,  where  he  at  laft  fixed  at 
the  promontory  of  MIfenura.  It  was  here  that  Cha- 
rlclea,  his  phyficlan,  pretending  to  kifs  his  hand,  felt 
the  failure  of  his  pulfe ;  and  apprlfed  Macro,  the  em- 
peror's prefent  favourite,  that  he  had  not  above  two 
days  to  hve.  Tiberius,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
perceived  the  art  of  Charicles,  did  aU  in  his  power  to 
imprels  his  attendants  with  an  opinion  of  liis  health  : 
he  continued  at  table  till  the  evening ;  he  faluted  all 
his  guefts  as  they  left  the  room,  and  read  the  afts  of 
the  fenate,  in  which  they  had  abfolved  fome  perfons 
lie  had  written  againft,  with  great  indignation.  He 
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refolved  to  take  figrnal  venaeance  of  their  Jlfobediencei 
'  £tnd  meditated  hew  fchcrnes  of  cruelty,  when  he  fell  in- 
to fuch  faintings,  as  all  btlieved  were  fatal.  It  was 
in  this  fituation,  that,  by  Macro's  advice,  Caligula 
prepared  to  fecure  the  fuccefliort.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  whole  court,  caufed  himfolf  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  and  went 
forth  from  the  emperor's  apartment  amidft  the  applaufes 
of  the  multitude  ;  when  all  of  a  fudden  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  empefor  was  recovered,  that  he  had 
begun  to  fpeak,  and  defired  to  eat.  This  une>rpe£led 
account  filled  the  whole  court  with  terror  and  alarm  : 
every  one  who  had  before  been  earneft  in  teftifying 
their  joy,  now  re-alTumed  their  pretended  forrow,  and 

left  the  new  emperor,  through  a  feigned  folicitude  for  them  with  tlie  opinion  of  an  happy"change.  Amidll 
the  fate  of  the  old.  Caligula  himfelf  feemed  thunder-  the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  he  advanced  mourning, 
fti  iick  ;  he  preferved  a  gloomy  filence,  expefting  no-  with  the  dead  body  of  Tiberius,  which  the  foldiers 
thmg  but  death,  jnftead  of  the  empire  at  which  he  had  brought  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  accordinp-  to  the  cuftom 
afpired.  Macro,  however,  who  was  hardened  in  crimes,  of  that  time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  was 
ordered  that  the  dying  enriperor  fhould  be  difpatched,  received  wiih  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  fenate,  whofe 
by  fmothering  him  with  pillows,  or,  as  others  will  have    chief  employment  feemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  increa- 


No  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  more  ad- 
vantages than  Caligula.  He  was  the  fon  of  Germani. 
eus)  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people.  He  was  bred  among  the  foldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  the  name  of  Caligula,  frorh  the  (hort  buf- 
kin,  fealled  cali<ra^  that  was  worn  by  the  common  cen- 
tinels,  and  which  was  alfo  lifually  worn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rom^,  the  principal  men  of  the  ftate 
went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  fide,  all  equally 
pleated  in  being  fiee  from  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  advantiges  from  the  virtues  of  his 
fucceffor. 

Caligula  fcfcmed  to  take  every  precaution  to  imprefs 


it,  by  poifon.  In  this  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  22. 

The  Romans  were,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their 
r^^^^^^'-jhigheft  pitch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.    The  wealth  of 
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fing  their  emperor's  vanity.  He  was  left  co-heir  witli 
Gkniellus,  grandfon  to  Tiberius  ;  but  they  fet  afide  the 
nomination,  and  declared  Caligula  fole  fucceffor  to  the 
empire.    The  joy  for  this  eledion  was  not  confined  to 
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almoft  every  nation  of  the  empire,  having,  for  fome  the  narrow  bounds  of  Italy ;  it  fpread  through  the 
time,  circulated  through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the  whole  empire,  and  viaims  without  number  were  facri- 
luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country ;  fo  that  Rome  pre-  ficed  upon  the  occafion.  Some  of  the  people,  upon 
fented  a  deteftable  pifture  of  various  pollution.  In  this  his  going  into  the  ifland  of  Campania,  made  vows  for 
reign  lived  Apicius,  fo  well  known  for  having  reduced  his  return;  and  fhortly  after,  when  he  fell  fick,  the  mul- 
gluttony  into  a  fyftem ;  fome  of  the  moft  notorious  in  titudes  crowded  whole  nights  round  his  palace,  and 
this  way,  thought  it  no  fhame  to  give  near  ico  pounds  fome  even  devoted  themfelves  to  death  in  cafe  he  reco- 
for  a  fingle  fiih,  and  exhauft  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds  vered,  fetting  up  bills  of  their  refolutions  in  the  ftreets, 
in  one  entertainment.  Debaucheries  of  every  other  In  this  affeftion  of  the  citizens,  ftrangers  themfelves 
kind  kept  pace  with  this  ;  while  the  deteftable  folly  of  feemed  ambitious  of  fharing.  Artabanus,  kino-  of  Par- 
the  times  thought  it  was  refining  upon  pleafure  to  make  thia,  fought  the  emperor's\lliance  with  affidufty.  He 
It  unnatural.  There  were  at  Rome  men  called  fpintna;,  came  to  a  perfonal  conference  with  one  "Sf  his  legates  ; 
uhofe  fole  trade  it  was  to  ftudy  new  modes  of  pleafure;  paffed  the  Euphrates,  adored  the  Roman  eagles,  and' 
and  thefe  were  univerfally  favourites  of  the  great.  The  kififed  the  emperor's  images  ;  fo  that  the  whole  world 
fenators  were  long  fallen  from  their  authority,  and  were  feemed  combined  to  praife  him  for  virtues  which  they 
nolefs  eftrangedfrom  their  integrity  and  honour.  Their    fuppofed  him  to  polfefs. 

whole  Itudy  feemed  to  be,  how  to  invent  new  ways  of  i  he  new  emperor  at  iirft  feemed  extremely  careful  ^'aligula 
flattering  the  emperor,  and  various  methods  of  torment-  of  the  pubHc  favour;  and  having  performed  the  fune- 
ing  his  fuppofed  enemies.  The  people  were  ftlU  more  ral  folemnltles  of  Tiberius,  he  haftened  to  the  iflands  of"'^^  "^^^ 
corrupt :  they  had,  for  fome  years,  been  accuftomed  to  Pandataria  and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  afhes  of  his  mo- 
hve  m  idlenefs,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor ;  ther  and  brothers,  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
and,  being  fatisfied  with  fubfiftence,  entirely  gave  up  tempeftuous  weather,  to  give  a  luftre  to  his  piety, 
their  freedom.    Too  effeminate  and  cowardlv  to  tro  to    Having  brought  them  to  Rome,  he  inflituted  annual 

folemnities  in  their  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of 
September  to  be  called  Germanirus,  in  memory  of  his 
father.  Thefe  ceremonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the 
fame  honours  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  which 
had  before  been  given  to  Livia  ;  and  ordereid  all  infor- 
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Too  effeminate  and  cowardly  to  go  to 
war,  they  only  railed  againft  their  governors  ;  fo  that 
they  were  bad  foldiers  and  feditious  citizens.  In  the 
1 8th  year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  Chrift  was  crucified. 
[I  cru-  Shortly  after  his  death,  Pilate  is  faid  to  have  written  to 
Tiberius  an  account  of  his  pafHon,  refurreftion,  and 


miracles  ;  upon  which  the  emperor  made  a  report  of   mations  to  be  burnt;  that  any  ways  expofed  the 


the  whole  to  the  fenate,  defiring  that  Chrift  might  be 
accounted  a  god  by  the  Romans.  But  the  fenate  be- 
ing difpleafed  that  the  propofal  had  not  come  firft  from 
themfelves,  refufed  to  allow  of  his  apotheofis  ;  alleging 
an  ancient  law,  which  gave  them  the  fuperintendance 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  even  went  fo  far,  as 
by  an  edift  to  command  that  aH  Chriftians  fho-iild 
leave  the  city :  but  Tiberius,  by  another  edift,  threa- 
tened death  to  all  fuch  as  ihould  accufe  them;  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmolefted  during  the  reft  of  his 
r^Ign, 


X  enemies 

of  his  family.  He  even  refufed  a  paper  that  was  offer- 
ed him,  tending  to  the  difcovery  o^  a  confplracy  againfl 
him  ;  alleging.^  That  he  was  confdous  of  nothmg  tO 
defetve  any  man's  hatred,  and  therefore  had  no  fears 
from  their  machinations.  He  caufed  the  inflitutions 
of  Auguftus,  which  had  been  difufed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  be  revived  ;  undertook  to  reform  many 
abufes  in  the  ftate,  and  fcverely  puniftied  corrupt  go- 
vernors. Among  others,  he  banlftied  Pontius  Pilate 
mto  Gaul,  where  tli  s  unjufl  magiftrate  afterwards  put 
art  end  to  his  life  by  fuicide.  He  banifhed  the  fpintri*, 
3  E  2  OS 
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or  inventors  of  abominable  recreations,  from  Rome  j  at- 
tempted to  reftore  the  ancient  manner  of  elefting  ma- 
giftrates  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  ;  and  gave  them 
a  free  jurifdi^tion,  without  any  appeal  to  himfelf.  Al- 
though the  will  of  Tiberius  was  annulled  by  the  fenate, 
and  That  of  Livia  fuppreffed  by  Tiberius,  yet  he  caufcd 
all  their  legacies  to  be  pimftually  paid;  and  in  order  to 
make  Gemellus  amends  for  mlffiag  the  crown,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  elefted  Pj  inceps  Juventutis,  or  principal  of 
the  youth.  He  reftored  fome  kings  to  their  domi- 
nions who  had  been  unjuftly  diipoireffed  by  Tiberius,  and 
gave  them  the  arrears  of  their  revenues.  And,  that  he 
might  appear  an  encourager  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered 
a  female  flave  a  large  fum  of  money  for  enduring  the 
moll  exqaifite  torments  without  difcovering  the  fecrets 
of  her  mailer.  So  many  conceffious,  and  fiich  apparent 
virtue,  could  net  fail  of  receiving  jaft  applaufe.  A  Ihield 
of  gold,  bearing  his  image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried 
annually  to  the  Capitol,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  the 
fons  of  the  nobihty  finging  in  pralle  of  the  emperor's 
virtues.  It  was  likewife  ordained,  that  the  day  on 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  empire  fhould  be  called 
Pubitia  ;  implying,  that  when  he  came  to  govern,  the 
city  received  a  new  foundation. 

In  lefs  than  eight  months  all  this  Ihew  of  modera- 
tion and  clemency  vanifhed  ;  while  furious  paflions,  un- 
■  exampled  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 
their  turn  in  his  mind.  As  moft  of  the  cruelties  of 
Tiberius  arofe  from  fufpicion,  fo  moft  of  thofe  commit- 
ted by  Caligula  took  rife  from  prodigality.  Some  in- 
deed affert,  that  a  diforder  which  happened  foon  after 
his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  entirely  difcompofed  his 
underftanding.  However  this  may  be,  madnefs  itfelf 
could  fcarce  diftate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  in- 
confiftencies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him ; 
fome  of  thefn  appear  almoft  beyond  belief^  as  they  feem 
entirely  without  any  motive  to  incite  fuch  barbarities. 

The  firft  objeft  of  his  cruelty  was  a  perfon  named 
PoUtus,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death,  in  cafe  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  fick,  fhould  recover.^  When 
Cahgula's  health  was  re-eftabliihed,  he  was  informed 
of  the  zeal  of  Politus,  anci/aaually  compelled  him  to 
complete  his.  vow.  This  ridiculous  devotee  was  there- 
fore led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adorned  with 
chaplets,  and  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  head- 
long from  the  ramparts.  Another,  named  Secuncfusj 
had  vowed  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  upon  the  fame 
oGcafion.  To  this  he  was  alfo  compelled,  the  emperor 
himfelf  choofing  to  be  a  fpeftator  of  the  combat. 
However,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the  former,  be- 
ing fo  fuccefsful  as  to  kill  his  adverfary,  by  which  he 
obtained  a  releafe  from  his  vow.  Gemellus  was  the 
next  who  fuffercd  from  the  tyrant's  inhurnanity.  The 
pretence  againft  him  was,  that  he  had  wifhed  the  em- 
peror might  not  recover,  and  that  he  had  taken  a 
counter-poifon  to  fecure  him  from  any  fecret  attempts 
agai^ft  his  life.  Caligula  ordered  him  to  kill  himfelf; 
but  as  the  unfortunate  youth  was  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  the  emperor's  meffengers  foon  inftruc- 
ted  him  in  the  fatal  leffon.  Silenus,  the  emperor's  fa- 
ther-in-law, was  the  next  that  was  put  to  death  upon 
.flight  fufpiciona-;  and  Gercinus,  a  fenator  of  noted  in- 
tegrity, refufing  to  witnefs  falfely  againft  hiin,  fhared 
his  fate.  After  thefe  followed  a  crowd  of  viftims  to 
tte  emperor's  avarice  or  fufpicion.    The  pretext  againft 


them  was  their  enmity  to  his  family  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  R 
accufations  he  produced  thofe  very  memorials  which  but 
a  while  before  he  pretended  to  have  burnt.  Among  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  facriliced  to  his  jealoufy,  was 
Macro,  the  late  favourite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  Caligula  owed  his  empire.  He  was  accufed  of 
many  crimes,  fome  of  which  were  common  to  the  em- 
peror as  well  as  to  him,  and  his  death  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  his  whole  family. 

Thefe  cruelties,  however,  only  feemed  the  firft  fruits 
of  a  mind  naturally  timid  and  fufpicious  :  his  vanity  and 
profufion  foon  gave  rife  to  others  which  were  more  atro- 
cious, as  they  fprung  from  lefs  powerful  motives.  His 
pride  firft  began  by  affuming  to  himfelf  the  title  of  ru/ety 
which  was  ufually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
alfo  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  been 
advifed  that  he  was  already  fuperior  to  all  the  monarchs 
of  the  world.  Not  long  after,  he  affumed  divine  ho- 
nours, and  gave  himfelf  the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as 
he  thought  moft  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this 
purpoie  he  caufed  the  heads  of  the  ftatues  of  Jupiter 
and  fome  other  gods  to  be  ftruck  off,  and  his  own  to 
be  put  in  their  places.  He  frequently  feated  himfelf 
between  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  who  came 
to  their  temple  to  worfhip,  fliould  pay  their  adorations 
only  to  him  ;  nay,  at  laft  he  altered  their  temple  to  the 
form  of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  palace,  that 
the  very  gods,  as  he  faid,  might  ferve  him  in  the  quality 
of  porters. 

He  was  not  lefs  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  hi*, 
appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  prcfumptions.  Nei- 
ther perfon,  place,  nor  fex,  were  obftacles  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  unnatural  lulls.    There  was  fcarce  d, 
lady  of  any  quality  in  Rome  that  efcaped  hislewdnefs; 
and,  indeed,  fuch  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that 
there  were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  this  difgrace 
an  honour.    He  committed  inceft  with  his  three  fillers, 
and  at  public  feafts  they  lay  with  their  heads  Jupon  his 
bofom  b-y  turns.    Of  thefe  he  proftituted  Livia  and  A- 
grippina  to  his  vile  companions,  and  then  baniftied  them, 
as  adHltereffes  and  confpirators  againft  his  perfon.  As 
for  Drufilla,  he  took  her  from  her  hulband  Longinus, 
and  kept  her  as  his  wife.    Her  he  loved  fo  affectionate- 
ly, that,  being  fick,  he  appointed  her  as  beirefs  of  his 
empire  and  fortune  ;  and  fhe  happening  to  die  before 
him,  he  made  her  a  goddefs.    Nor  did  her  example 
when  living,  appear  more  dangerous  to  the  people  than 
her  divinity  when  dead.    To  mourn  for  her  death  was 
a  crime,  as  ftie  was  become  a  goddefs  ;  and  to  rejoice 
for  her  divinity  was  capital,  becaufe  Ihe  was  dead. 
Nay,  even  filence  itfelf  was  an  unpardonable  infenfibilt- 
ty,  either  of  the  emperor's  lofs  or  his  fitter's  advance- 
ment.   Thus  he  made  his  filler  fubfervient  to  his  pro- 
fit, as  before  he  had  done  to  his  pleafure  ;  raifing  vaft 
fums  of  money  by  granting  pardons  to  fome,  and  by 
confifcating  the  goods  of  others.    As  to  his  marriages, 
whether  he  contrafted  them  with  greater  levity,  or  dif- 
folved  them  with  greater  injuftice,  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine.   Being  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of  Livia  Oreftilla 
with  Pifo,  as  loan  as  the  folemnity  was  over,  he  com- 
manded her  to  be  brought  to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and 
tlien  difmiffed  her  in  a  few  days.    He  foon  after  ba- 
nilhed  her  upon  fufpicion  of  cohabiting  with  her  huC- 
band  after  fhe  was  parted  from  him.    He  was  enamour- 
ed of  Lollla  Pauliaa,  upon  a  bare  relation  of  her  grand- 
n  mother'^a 
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Home*  mother's  beauty ;  and  thereupon  took  her  from  her  huf- 
band,  who.  commanded  in  Macedonia  :  notwithftanding 
which,  he  repudiated  her  as  he  had  done  the  former, 
and  hkewife  forbad  her  future  marrying  with  any  other. 
The  wife  who  caught  moft  firmly  upon  his  afFe&ions 
was  Milonia  Casfonia,  whofe  chief  merit  lay  in  her  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  fex, 
for  (he  was  otherwife  polTefled  neither  of  youth  nor 
beauty.  She  continued  with  him  during  his  reign  ; 
and  he  loved  her  fo  ridiculoufly,  that  he  fometimes 
fliowed  her  to  his  foldiers  drelfed  in  armour,  and  fome- 
times to  his  companions  ftark  naked. 

But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  was  the  moft  re- 
markable, and  that  which  in  feme  meafure  gave  rife 
to  the  reft.  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were 
fimphcity  itfelf,  when  compared  to  thofe  which  he 
pra£tifed.  He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathing,  where 
the  richeft  oils  and  moft  precious  perfumes  w:ere  ex- 
haufted  with  the  utmott  profufion.  He  found  out 
difhes  of  immenfe  value;  and  had.  even  jewels,  as  we 
are  told,  difTolved  among  his  fauces.  He  fometimes 
had  fervices  of  pure  gold  prefented  before  his  guefts 
inftead  of  meat ;  obferving,  that  a  man  ftiould  be  an 
ceconomift  or  an  emperor. 

For  feveral  days  together  he  flung  confiderable  fums 
of  money  among  the  people.  He  ordered  fhips  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  ftems  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fails  and  tackling  of 
various  filks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
choiceft  fruit  trees,  under  the  fhade  of  which  he  often 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  minifters  of  his  plea- 
furcs,  the  moft  exquifite  fingers,  and  the  moft  beauti- 
ful youths,  he  coafted  along  the  fhore  of  Campania 
with  great  fplendor.  All  his  buildings  feemed  rather 
calculated  to  raife  aftoniihment,  than  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  utility.  But  the  moft  notorious  inftance  of 
liis  fruitlefs  profufion  was  the  vaft  bridge  at  Puteoli, 
which  he  undertook  in  the  third  year  of  hh  reign.  To 
fatisfy  his  defire  of  being  mafter  as  well  of  the  ocean 
as  the  land,  he  caufed  an  inhnite  number  of  fhips  to  be 
faftened  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge 
from  Baias  to  Puteoli,  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea  three 
miles  and  an  half  broad.  The  fhips  being  placed  in 
two  rows,  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  were  fecured  to  each 
other  with  anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  thefe 
were  laid  vaft  quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  earth, 
fo  as  to  make  the  whole  refemble  one  of  the  ftreets  of 
Rome.  He  next  caufed  feveral  houfes  to  be  built  up- 
on his  new  bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himfelf  and  his 
attendants,  into  which  frefli  water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  from  land.  He  then  repaired  thither  with  all  his 
court,  attended  by  prodigious  throngs  of  people,  who 
came  from  all  parts  to  be  fpetftators  of  fuch  an  expen- 
five  pageant.  It  was  there  that  Caligula,  adorned  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  eaftern  royalty,  fitting  on  horfe- 
back  with  a  civic  crown  and  Alexander's  breaft-plate, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the 
nobiUty  of  Rome,  entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  with  ridiculous  importance  rode  to  the  other.  At 
night,  the  number  of  torches  and  other  illuminations 
with  which  this  expenfive  ttrudlure  was  adorned,  caft 
fuch  a  gleam  as  illuminated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  This  feemed  to  give  the 
weak  emperor  new  caufe  for  exultation  ;  boafting  that 
he  had  turned  night  into  day,  as  well  as  fea  into  land. 
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The  next  morning  he  again  rode  over  in  a  triumphant 
chariot,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  charioteers, 
and  all  his  foldiers  in  glittering  armour.  He  then 
afcended  a  roftrum  ereded  for  the  occafion,  where  he 
made  a  foleran  oration  in  praife  of  the  greatnefs  of  his 
enterprife,  and  the  afliduity  of  his  workmen  and  his 
army.  He  then  diltributed  rewards  among  his  men, 
and  a  fplendid  feaft  fucceeded.  In  the  midit  of  the 
entertainment  many  of  his  attendants  were  thrown  inta 
the  fea  ;  feveral  (hips  filled  with  fpeftators  were  at- 
tacked and  funk  in  an  hoftile  manner ;  and  although 
the  majority  efcaped  through  the  calmnefs  of  the  wea- 
ther, yet  many  were  drowned ;  and  fome  who  endea- 
voured to  fave  themfelves  by  climbing  to  the  bridge, 
were  ftruck  down  again  by  the  emperor's  command. 
The  calmnefs  of  the  fea  during  this  pageant,  which 
continued  for  two  days,  furniftied  Caligula  with  frefh 
opportunities  for  boafting ;  being  heard  to  fay,  "  that 
Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  fea  fmooth  and  ferene, 
merely  out  of  reverence  to  him." 

Expences  like  thefe,  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed, 
muft  have  exhaufted  the  moft  unbounded  wealth  :  in 
fa£t,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re- 
venues totally  exhaufted ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
18,000,000  of  our  money,  which  Tiberius  had  amaf- 
fed  together,  entirely  fpent  in  extravagance  and  folly. 
Now,  therefore,  his  prodigality  put  him  upon  new 
methods  of  fupplying  the  exchequer  ;  and  as  before  his- 
profufion,  fo  now  his  rapacity  became  boundlefs.  He 
put  in  praftice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  while 
his  principal  ftudy  feemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  im- 
pofts  and  illicit  confifcations.  Every  thing  was  taxed, 
to  the  very  wages  of  the  meaneft  tradefman.  He  cau- 
fed freemen  to  purchafe  their  freedom  a  fecond  time  ; 
and  poifoned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir, 
to  have  the  immediate  pofreflion  of  their  fortunes.  He 
fet  up  a  brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  he  gained 
confiderable  fums  by  all  the  methods  of  proftitution. 
He  alfo  kept  a  gaming-houfe,  in  which  he  himfelf  pre- 
fided,  fcruphng  none  of  the  meaneft  tricks  in  order  to 
advance  his  gains.  On  a  certain  occafion  having  had  a 
run  of  ill  luck,  he  faw  two  rich  knights  paffing  thiough 
his  court ;  upon  which  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,  and  caufing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  contifcatcd  their  eftates,  and 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boafted  that  he 
never  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time, 
wanting  money  for  a  ftake,  he  went  down  and  caufed 
feveral  noblemen  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  then  return- 
ing, told  the  company  that  they  fat  playing  for  trifles 
while  he  had  won  60,000  fefterces  at  a  caft.  284 

Sutjh  infupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced  Ridiculous- 
many  fecret  confpiracies  againft  him;  but  thefe  were ^'^Ff ^'^'o^o  =■ 
for  a  while  deferred,  upon  account  of  his  intended  ex-      "  ^j^"^' 
pedition  againft  the  Germans  and  Britons,  which  he  Germany* 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.    For  this 
purpofe,  he  caufed  numerous,  levies  to  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  talked  with  fo  much  refolu- 
tion,  that  it  was  univerfally  beheved  he  would  conquai* 
all  before  lum.    His  march  perfe6Uy  indicated  the  in- 
equality of  his  temper  :  fometimes  it  was  fo  rapid^  that 
the  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  their  ftandards  be- 
hind them ;  at  other  times  it  was  fo  flow,  that  it  more 
refembled  a  pompous  proceffion  than  a  military  expe» 
dition.    In  this  difpofition  he  would  caufe  himfelf  to 
be  carried  on  eight  mens  fhoulders,  and  order  all  the  ■ 

neighbauiin^ 
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neighbouring^  cities  to  have  thelf  ftrects  wt;!!  Rvept  and 
watered  to  defend  him  from  the  dull.  However,  all 
thefe  mighty  preparations  ended  in  nothing.  Inftead 
of  conquering  Britain,  he  only  gave  refuge  to  one  of 
its  banifhed  pringes  ;  and  this  he  defcribed  in  a  letter 
to  the  fenate,  a5  taking  poflTefflon  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Inftead  of  conquering  -Germany,  he  only  led  his  army 
to  the  fea  fhore  in  Batavia.  There-  difpofing  his  en- 
gines and  warlike  machines  witli  great  lolemnity,  and 
drawing  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  he  went  on 
'board  his  galley,  with  v^^hich  coafting  along,  he  com- 
manded his  trumpets  to  found  and  the  fignal  to  be  gi- 
ven as  if  for  an  engagement ;  upon  which,  his  men  ha- 
ving had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to  gathering 
the  fliells  that  lay  upon  the  fliore  into  their  helmets, 
terming  them  the  f polls  of  the  conquered  oct  an  ivorthy 
of  the  palace  and  the  capitgl.  After  this  doughty  ex- 
pedition, calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
viftory,  he  <  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner, 
and  highly  extolled  their  atchievements ;  and  then  dif- 
tributing  money  among  them,  difmiffcd  them  with  or- 
ders to  be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their 
riches.  But  that  fuch  exploits  fliould  not  pafs  without 
a  memorial,  he  caufed  a  lofty  tower  to  be  erefted  by 
the  fea-fide ;  and  ordered  the  galleys  in  which  he  had 
put  to  fea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  meafure 
by  land. 

After  numberlefs  inftances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 
this  expedition,  among  which  he  had  intentions  of  de- 
ftroying  the  whole  army  that  had  formerly  mutinied 
under  his  father  Germanicus,  he  began  to  thmk  of  a 
triumph.  The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid 
minifters  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  Immediately  fet  about 
confulting  how  to  fattsfy  his  expeftations.  They  con- 
fidered  that  a  triumph  would,  even  to  himfelf,  appear 
as  a  burlefque  upon  his  expedition  :  they  therefore  de- 
creed him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  refo- 
lution,  they  fent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of 
the  honours  granted  hivn,  and  the  decree,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  terms  of  the  moft  extravagant  adulation. 
However,  their  flattery  was  far  from  fatisfying  his 
pride.  He  confidered  their  conduft  rather  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  glory. 
He  therefore  ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to 
concern  themfelves  with  his  honours  ;  and  being  met 
by  their  mcffengers  on  the  way,  who  invited  him  to 
.come  and  partake  of  the  preparations  which  the  fenate 
had  decreed,  he  Informed  them  that  he  would  came  ; 
and  then  laying  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  that 
he  would  bring  that  alfo  with  him.  In  this  m  inner, 
either  quite  omitting  his  triumph,  or  deferring  it  to 
another  time,  he  entered  the  city  with  only  an  ovation  j 
while  the  fenate  pafTed  the  whole  day  in  acclamations 
in  his  pralfe,  and  fpeeches  filled  with  the  mofl  excef- 
five  flattery.  This  conduft  in  fome  meafure  ferved  to 
reconcile  him,  and  foon  after  their  exceflive  zeal  in  his 
caufe  entirely  gained  his  favour.  For  it  happened  that 
Protogenes,  who  was  one  of  the  mod  intimate  and  the 
moft  cruel  of  his  favourites,  coming  into  the  houfe, 
was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate,  and 
particularly  by  Proculus.  Whereupon  Protogenes  with 
a  fierce  look,  alked  how  one  who  was  fuch  an  enemy 
to  the  emperor  could  be  fuch  a  friend  to  him  ?  There 
needed  no  more  to  excite  the  fenate  agalnft  Proculus. 
^hey  inftantly  feized  upon  him,  and  violently  tore  him 


In  pieces ;  plalfiiy  fliowitg  by  their  conduft,  that  ty-  Roftrfe. 
ranny  In  a  prince  produces  cruelty  In  thofe  whom  he  v~** 
governs. — It  was  after  returning  from  this  extravagant 
expedition,  that  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation 
of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  deprecate  his 
anger  for  not  worfhipping  his  divinity  as  other  nations 
had  done.  The  emperor  gftve  them  a  very  ungracious 
reception,  and  would  probably  have  deftroyed  their 
countrymen  if  he  had  not  foon  alter  been  cut  off. 

This  affair  of  the  \  Jews  remained  undecided  during' 
h's  reign  ;  but  it  was  at  laft  fettled  by  his  fucceffor  to 
their  fatt«faAion.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  Philo 
made  the  following  remarkable  anfwer  to  his  affociates, 
who  were  terrified  with  apprehenfions  of  the  emperor's 
indignation  ;  "  Fear  nothing  (cried  he  to  them),  Ca- 
ligula, by  declaring  agalnft  us,  puts  G  od  on  our  fide." 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  feemed  to 
threaten  univerfal  calamity  :  however,  it  was  but  fttort. 
There  had  already  been  feveral  confpiracies  formed  to  \  cor.fpi- 
deftroy  the  tyrant,  but  without  fuccefs.  That  which  acy  form- 
at laft  fucceeded  In  delivering  the  v^orld  of  this  mon-''^' ^^^'"'^ 
fter,  was  concerted  under  the  Influence  of  Caflius  Che-^^^  eriipc- 
rea,  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands.  This  was  a  man  * 
of  experienced  courage,  an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom, 
and  confequently  an  enemy  to  tyrants.  Bcfides  the 
motives  which  he  had  in  common  with  other  men,  he 
had  received  repeated  infults  from  Caligula,  who  took 
all  occafions  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  Impeach- 
ing him  of  cowardice,  merely  becaufe  he  had  an  effe- 
minate voice.  Whenever  Cherea  came  to  demand  th€ 
watch-word  from  the  emperor,  according  to  cuftom, 
he  always  gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonis,  or  fome 
fuch,  implying  effeminacy  and  foftnefs.  He  therefore 
fecretly  Imparted  his  defigns  to  feveral  fenators  and 
knights  whom  he  knew  to  have  received  perfonal  in- 
juries from  Caligula,  or  to  be  apprehenfive  of  thofe  to 
come.  Among  thefe  was  Valerius  Afiaticus,  vvhofe  wife 
the  emperor  had  debauched.  Annlus  VIncianus,  who 
was  fufpeftcd  of  having  been  in  a  former  confpiracy, 
was  now  defirous  of  really  engaging  in  the  firft  delign 
that  offered  Befides  thefe,  were  Clemens  the  prefeft  ; 
and  Cahftus,  whofe  riches  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
tyrant's  refentment. 

While  thefe  were  deliberating  upon  the  moft  certain 
and  fpeedy  method  of  deftroying  the  tyrant,  an  unex- 
pefted  Incident  gave  new  ftrength  to  the  confpiracy. 
Pompedius,  a  fenator  of  diftinftlon,  having  been  accu- 
fed  before  the  em|)eror,  of  having  fpoken  of  him  with 
difrefpeft,  the  informer  cited  one  Quintilia,  an  aftrefs, 
to  con  irm  his  accufation.  Quintilia,  however,  was 
poflelTed  of  a  degree  of  fortitude  not  eafily  found.  She 
denied  the  fadl  with  obftinacy  ;  and  being  put  to  the 
torture  at  the  Informer's  requeft,  flie  bore  the  fevereft 
torments  of  the  rack  with  unlhaken  conftancy.  But 
what  is  moft  remarkable  of  her  refolutlon  is,  that  fhe 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  confpi- 
racy ;  and  although  Cherea  was  appointed  to  prefide 
at  her  torture  (he  revealed  nothing  :  on  the  contrary, 
when  ftie  was  led  to  the  rack,  Ihc  trod  upon  the  toe  of 
one  of  the  confpirators,  intimating  at  once  her  know- 
ledge of  the  confederacy,  and  her  own  refolutlon  not 
to  divulge  It.  In  this  manner  fhe  fufFered  until  all  her 
limbs  were  diflocated ;  and  in  that  deplorable  ftate  was 
prefented  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  her  a  gratuity 
for  what  ft^e  had  fuffered.  Cherea  could  now  no  lon- 
ger 
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ger  contain  his  Indignation  at  being  thus  made  the 
inftrunient  of  a  tyrant's  cruelty.  He  therefore  propo- 
fed  to  the  confplrators  to  attack  hlin  as  he  went  to  of- 
fer facrif  ces  In  the  Capitol,  or  while  he  was  employed 
jn  the  fecret  pleafures  of  the  palace.  The  reft,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  heft  to  fall  upon  him 
when  he  {hould  be  unattended  ;  by  which  means  they 
would  be  more  certain  of  fuccefs.  After  fevcral  deli- 
berations, it  was  at  laft  refolvcd  to  attack  him  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Palatine  games,  which  lafted 
four  days;  and  to  ftrike  the  blow  vhen  his  guards 
fnould  have  the  leaft  opportunity  to  defend  hi  11.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  three  firft  days  of  the  games 
paffed  without  affording  that  opportunity  which  was  fo 
ardently  defired.  Cherea  now,  therefore,  began  to  ap- 
prehend, that  deferring  the  time  of  the  confpiracy 
II  Ight  be  a  mean  to  divulge  It  :  he  even  began  to 
dread,  that  the  honour  of  killing  the  tyrant  might  fall 
to  the  lot  of  fome  other  perfon  more  bold  than  hliiifelf. 
Wherefore,  he  at  laft  refolved  to  defer  the  execution  of 
his  plot  only  to  the  day  following,  when  Caligula  fhould 
pafs  through  a  private  gallery,  to  fome  baths  not  far 
diftant  from  the  palace. 

The  laft  day  of  the  games  was  more  fplcndid  than 
the  reft  ;  and  Caligula  feemed  more  fprightly  and  con- 
defcending  than  ufual.  He  took  great  amufement  in 
feeing  the  people  fcramble  for  the  fruits  and  other  ra- 
rities thrown  by  his  order  among  them ;  and  feemed 
no  way  apprchenfive  of  the  plot  for  r,cd  for  his  deftruc- 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  confpiracy  began  to  tran- 
fplre;  and  had  he  poflcfTed  any  friends,  it  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  difcovered.  The  confplrators  waited  a  ^ 
great  part  of  the  day  with  the  mo  ft  extreme  anxiety  ; 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  feemed  refolved  to  fpend  the 
whole  day  without  any  refreftiment.  This  unexpefted 
delay  entirely  exafperated  Cherea;  and  had  he  not  been 
reftrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetrated  his 
defign  in  the  midft  of  all  the  people.  Juft  at  that  in- 
ftant,  while  he  was  yet  hefitating  what  he  fliould  do, 
Afprenas,  one  of  the  confpirators,  perfuaded  Caligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  fotne  flight  refreftiment,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  reft  of  the  entertainment  with  great- 
er rehfti.  The  emperor  therefore  rifing  up,  the  con- 
fplrators ufed  eveiy  precaution  to  keep  off  the  throng, 
and  to  furround  hi;ii,  under  pretence  of  greater  afli- 
dnity.  Upon  entering  Into  the  httle  vaulted  gallery 
that  led  to  the  bath,  he  was  .'net  by  a  band  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  inftrufted  in  ftnging,  and  were 
con  e  to  perform  in  his  prefence.  He  was  once  more 
therefore  going  to  return  into  the  theatre  with  them, 
had  not  the  leader  of  the  band  excufcd  hunftlf,  as  ha- 
ving a  cold^  This  was  the  moment  that  Ciierea  feized 
to  ftrike  hi  n  to  the  ground ;  crying  out,  "  Tyrant, 
think  upon  this."  Immediately  after,  the  other  con- 
fpirators ruftied  lu;  and  while  the-  emperor  continued 
to  refift,  crying  out,  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they 
difpatched  hi  i-  with  30  wounds,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  three  years  ten  months 
and  eight,  days.  With  him,  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter alfo  perifhed  ;  the  one  being  ftabbed  by  a  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dafhed  out  agalnft  the  walk 
His  coin  was  alio  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  fe- 
nate ;  and  fuch  precautions  were  taken,  that  all  feem.ed 
willing,  that  neither  his  features  nor  his  name  might  be 
traufmitted  to  pofterity. 


As  foon  as  the  dea^fiiof  Caligula  was  made  public,  it  Rome 
produced  the  greateft  confufion  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  "^^""^ 
The  confplrators,  who  only  aimed  at  deftroying  a  ty- ^^.^  ^ 
rant  without  attending  to  a  fucccffor,  had  all  fought  fufion  en- 
fafety  by  retiring  to  private  places.    Sorae  thought  fics  on  hi« 
the  report  of  the  emperor's  death  was  only  an  artifice 
of  his  own,  to  fee  how  his  enemies  would  behave. 
Others  averred  that  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  aAually  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.    In  this  interval  of  fufpenfe,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  licentioufnefs,  under  a  pretence  of 
revenging  the  emperor's  death.    All  the  confpirators 
and  fenators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy : 
Afprenas,  Norbanus,  and  Anteius,  were  cut  In  pieces. 
However,  they  grew  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  fenate 
was  permitted  to  aftemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  neceftary  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  emcr-  ■ 

In  this  deliberation,  Saturnmus,  who  was  then  con- 
fal,  inftfted  much  upon  the  benefits  of  liberty  ;  and  talk- 
ed in  raptures  of  Cherea's  fortitude,  alleging  that  it 
deferved  the  higheft  reward.  This  was  a  language 
highly  pleafing  to  the  fenate.  Liberty  now  became  the 
favourite  topic  ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex- 
tlngulfliing  the  very  name  of  Caefar.  Imprefied  with 
this  refohition,  they  brought  over  fome  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  fide,  and  boldly  feized  upon  the  Capitol. 
But  It  was  now  too  late  for  Rome  to  regiiin  her  priftine 
freedom  ;  the  populace  and  the  army  oppofing  their 
endeaveurs.  The  former  were  ftill  mindful  i)f  their  an- 
cient hatred  to  the  fenate  ;  and  remembered  the  dona- 
tions and  public  fpeAacles  of  the  emperors  with  re- 
gret. The  latter  were  fenfible  they  could  have  no 
power  but  in  a  monarchy  ;  and  had  fome  hopes  that 
the  eleftion  of  the  emperor  would  fall  to  their  deter- 
mination. In  this  oppofition  of  interefts,  and  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  feemed  at  laft  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Some  foldiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  difcovered  Claudius,  Caligula's  uncle,  lurking 
in  a  fecret  place,  where  he  had  hid  himfelf  through 
fear.  Of  this  perfonage,  who  had  hitherto  been  defpi- 
fed  for  his  imbecillity,  they  refolved  to  make  an  empe- 
ror :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  ftioulders 
to  the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
expe£ted  nothing  but  death. 

The  fenate  now,  therefore,  perceiving  that  force  Claudius 
alone  was  likely  to  fettle  the  fuccelfion,  were  refolved  "^ade  er.i.^' 
to  fubmit,  fince  they  had  no  power  to  oppofe.    Clau- P®''°'^" 
dius  was  the  perfon  moft  nearly  aUied  to  the  late  empe- 
ror, then  living  ;  being  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  uncle  of  Caligula.    The  fenate  therefore  paffed  a 
decree,  confirming  him  in  the  empire';  and  went  foon 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  lu'm  their  compulfive  ho- 
mage.   Cherea  \yas  the  firft  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the 
jealoufy  of  this  new  monarch.    He  met  death  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman  ;  defiring  to  die  by 
the  fame  fword  with  which*  he  had  killed  Caligula, 
Lupus,  his  friend,  was  put  to  death  with  him  ;  and  Sa- 
binus,  one.  of  the  confpirators,  laid  violent  hands  ok 
himfelf. 

Claudius  was  50  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
The  complicated  difeafes  of  his  infancy  had  in  fome 
lo  eafure  affected  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and 
!T,ind.  He  was  continued  In  a  ftate  of  pupillage  much 
longer  thau  was  ufual  at  that  tiwie ;  and  lieemed,  in 
8-  eveiy_- 
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every  part  of  his  life  incapable  of  conducing  himfelf. 
V  —  jSJot  tliat  he  was  entirely  deftltute  of  underflanding, 
fince  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languapres,  and  even  wrote  an  hiftory  of  his 
own  time  ;  which,  however  dellitiite  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  ftyle.  Neverthelefs, 
with  tliis  fhare  of  erudition,  he  was  unable  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  ftate,  and  feemed  utterly  neglefted  un- 
*9o   ■  til  he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
admmS  '^'^^  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  moft  promi- 
tioii  in  the  ^"S^  hopes  of  an  happy  continuance.    He  began  by 
be^^inn.riij  paffing  an  aft  of  oblivion  for  all  former  words  and  ac- 
uiiiis reign,  tions,  and  difannullcd  all  the  cruel  edifts  of  Caligula. 

He  forbade  all  perfons,  upon  fevere  penalties,  to  facri- 
fice  to  hira  as  they  had' done  to  Caligula  ;  was  afiidu- 
ous  in  hearing  and  examining  complaints  ;  and  fre- 
quently adminift-ered  juftice  in  perfon  ;  tempenng  by 
his  mildnefs  the  feverity  of  the  law.  We  are  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  fon,  by  ad 
judging  her  to  marry  him.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  hi  i  when,  he  was  on  his  tri- 
'  bunal.  he  courteoufly  excufed  hirnfelF  for  not  having 
room  for  them  to  fit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  fo 
rr.uch  gained  the  affcftions  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
vague  report  of  his  being  flain  by  lurprife,  they  ran 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  uLmoft  rage  and  confternation, 
with  horrid  imprecations  againft  all  fuch  as  were  ac- 
ceffary  to  his  death  ;  nor  could  they  be  appeafed,  until 
they  were  affured,  with  certainty,  of  his  fafety.  He 
•took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Ro*!r..e  fliould  be 
•continually  fupplied  with  com  and  provifions,  fecuring 
the  r/.erchants  againft  pirates.  He  was  not  lefs  affi- 
duous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled  almofl:  all 
that  went  before  hi.n.  He  conftrufted  a  wonderful 
aquasduft,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  furpaffing 
any  other  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanihip  or  plen- 
tiful  fupply.  It -brought  water  from  40  miles  diftance, 
through  great  mountains,  and  over  deep  valleys  ;  being 
built  on  Itately  arches,  and  furnifhing  the  highell  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  alfo  an  haven  at  Oftia;  a  work 
of  fuch  innnenfe  expence,  that  his  fucceJTors  were  unable 
to  maintain  it.  But  his  greateft  work  of  all  was  the 
draining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was  the  largell  in 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  current  of  that  river.  For  effefting  this, 
an-ong  other  vail  difficulties,  he  mined  through  a  moun- 
tain of  ttone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
C'j. ployed  for  1 1  years  together. 

To  this  foHcitude  for- the  internal  advantages  of  the 
ftate,  he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianfhip  over 
the  provinces.    He  reftored  Judea  to'  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antipas,  his 
uncle,  the  man  who  had  put  John  the  Baptift  to  death, 
and  who  was  banifhed  by  order  of  the  prefent  emperor. 
Claudius  alfo  reftored  fuch  princes  to  their  kingdoms 
as  had  been  unjuttly  difpoffeffed  by  his  predeceffors  ; 
but  deprived  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians  of  their  liber- 
ty,^ for  having  promoted  infurreftions,  and  crucified  fome 
191     citizens  of  Rome. 
His  exi  edi-    He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  bv  foreign 
J^^^^^f '"^conqueft.  _  The  Brltonr^,  who  had,  for  near  too  years, 
'     '     been  left  in  fole  pofleffion  of  their  own  ifland,  began 
to  feek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  their  inteftine 
commotions.    The  principal  man  who  defired  to  fub- 
je£l  his  Dative  couptry  to  the  Roman  ^dominion,  was 


one  Bei  icus,  who,  by  many  arguments,  perfviaded  the 
emperor  to  make  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland,  m:ignify- 
ing  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  conqaeft  of 
it.  In  purfuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius  the 
praetor  was  ordered  to  pafs  over  into  Gaul,  and  make 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  firft,  indeed, 
his  foldiers  feemed  backward  to  embark  ;  declaring, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  war  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  world,  for  fo  they  judged  Britain  to  be. 
However,  they  were  at  laft  perfuaded  to  go  ;  and  the 
Britons,  under  the  conduft  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 
were  feveral  times  overthrown.  And  thel'e  fuccefles  foou 
after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  perfon, 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  were  ftill  feditious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  fome  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
talcen  fhelter  among  them  ;  but  for  a  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle England.  291 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  the  beginning  of  his  f^""^''^'' 
reign  the  higheft  hopes  of  an  happy  continuance,  heyo^jj.|^e/. 
foon  be  ran  to  leffen  his  care  for  the  public,  and  to  commit 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  "^anj  a^i 
This  weak  prince  was  unable  to  aft  but  under  the  di-"^'^'"'*'^^'^^ 
reftion  of  others.    The  chief  of  his  direftors  v^'as  his 
wife  Meffalina :  whofe  name  is  almoll  become  a  com- 
mon appellation  to  women  of  abandoned  charafters. 
However,  ftie  was  not  lefs  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  lufts  ;  as  by  her  intrigues  fhe  deftroyed  many 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  famihes  of  Rome.  Subordinate 
to  her  were  the  emperor's' freedmen ;  Pallas,  the  trea- 
furer ;  Narcifliis,  the  fecretary  of  ftate ;  and  Calliftus, 
the  mafter  of  the  requefts.    Thefc  entirely  governed 
Claudius;  fo  that  he  was  only  left  the. fatigues  of  ce- 
remony, while  they  were  pofleffed  of  all  the  power  of 
the  ftate< 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  cruel- 
ties which  thefe  infidious  advifers  obliged  the  feeble 
emperor  to  commit  :  thofe  againft  his  own  family  will 
fuffice.  Appius  Silanns,  a  perfon  of"  great  merit,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  emperor's  mother-in-law,  was 
put  to  death  upon  the  fuggeftions  of  Meflalina.  After 
him  he  flew  both  his  fons  in  law,  Silanus  and  Pompey, 
and  his  two  nieces  the  Livlas,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drufus,  the  other  of  Germaniciis  ;  and  all  without  per- 
mitting them  to  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  with- 
out afligning  any  caufe  for  his  difpleafure.  Great 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoiify  of  Mef- 
falina and  her  minions  ;  who  bore  fo  great  a  fway  in 
the  ftate,  that  all  offices,  dignities,  and  governments, 
were  entirely  at  their  difpofal.  Every  thing  was  put 
to  fale  :  they  took  money  for  pardons  and  penalties  ; 
and  accumulated,  by  thefe  means,  fuch  vaft  fums,  that 
the  wealth  of  Croefus  was  confidered  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon.  One  day,  the  emperor  complaining  that  his 
exchequer  was  exhaufted,  he  was  ludicroufly  told,  that 
it  might  be  fufficiently  repleniflied  if  his  two  freedmen 
would  take  him  into  partnerfhip.  Still,  however,  du- 
ring fuch  corruption,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with 
the  higheft  efteem,  and  even  folicited  the  fenate  to 
grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  Thefe 
diforders  in  the  minifters  of  government  did  not  fail  to 
produce  confpiracies  againft  the  emperor.  Statius  Cor- 
vinus  and  Gallus  Aflinlus  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
liim.  Two  knights,  whofe  names  are  not  told  us,  pri- 
Yately  combiued  to  aflalEnatc  him.    But  tiie  revolt 
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wKtcK  gave  lilm  the  greatefl  uneafinefs,  and  which  was 
puniHied  with  the  moft  unrelenting  feverity,  was  that 
of  Camillus,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Dalmatia.  This 
general,  incited  by  marty  of  the  principal  men  ©f  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  againft  him,  and  affumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau- 
dius, upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt :  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  dilp<jfed  him  to  be  more  cowardly 
than  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  fo  that  when  Camillus  com- 
manded him  by  letters  to  relinquifh  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  ftation,  he  feemed  inclined  to  obey. 
However,  his  fear$  upon  this  occafion  were  foon  remo- 
ved :  for  the  legions  which  had  declared  for  Camillus 
being  terrified  by  fome  prodigies,  ftiortly  after  aban- 
doned him  ;  fo  that  the  man  whom  but  five  days  be- 
fore they  had  acknowledged  as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  no  infamy  to  deftroy.  The  ci-uelty  of 
MelTalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occafion  feemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  They  fo  wrought  upon  the  emperor's 
fears  and  fufpicions,  that  numbers  were  executed  with- 
out trial  or  proof ;  and  fcarce  any,  even  of  thofc  who 
were  but  fufpe^lcd,  efcaped,  unlefs  by  ranforaing  their 
lives  with  their  fortunes. 

By  fuch  cruelfies  as  thefe,  the  favourites  of  the  em- 
peror endeavoured  to  eftablifh  his  and  their  own  autho- 
rity :  but  In  order  to  increafe  the  neceflity  of  their  af- 
fillance,  they  laboured  to  augment  the  greatnefs  of  his 
terrors.    He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
quietude.    Being  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  finding 
a  fword  that  was  left  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  fenate  in  a  fright,  and  informed  them  of  his  dan- 
ger.   After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feaft 
without  being  furrounded  by  his  guards,  nor  would  he 
fufler  any  man  to  approach  him  without  a  previous 
fearch.    Thus  wholly  employed  by  hijj- anxiety  for  felf- 
prefervatlon,  he  entirely  left  the  care  of  the  ftate  to  his 
favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relifh  for  flaugh- 
ter.     From  this  time  he  feemed  delighted  with  in- 
flidlnsr  tortures  ;  and  on  a  certain  occafion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  Tibur,  waiting  for  an  hang- 
man from  Rome,  that  he  might  feaft  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  In  the  manner  of  the  ancients.    Nor  was  he 
lefs  regardlefs  of  the  perfons  he  condemned,  than  cruel 
in  the  Infllftion  of  their  punlfhment.    Such  was  his  ex-- 
treme  ftupidity,  that  he  would  frequently  invite  thofe 
to  fupper  whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  often  denied  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouncing  fen- 
tcnce.    Suetonius  aflures  us,  that  there  were  no  lefs 
than  35  fenators,  and  above  300  knights,  executed  In 
his  reign  ;  and  that  fuch  was  his  unconcern  In  the  mid  ft 
of  flaughter,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  bringing  him  an 
account  of  a  certain  fenator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 
forgot  his  oftence,  but  calmly  acquiefced  in  his  punifh- 
ment. 

In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Meflalina 
to  commit  cruelties,  which  he  confidered  only  as  whole- 
fome  feverities ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  fhe  put  no 
bounds  to  her  enormities.  The  impunity  of  her  paft 
vices  only  Increafing  her  confidence  to  commit  new, 
her  dehaucht-ries  became  every  day  more  notorious,  and 
her  lewdnefs  vxctedwl  what  had  ever  been  feen  at  Rome. 
8he  caufed  fome  women  of  the  firft  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  the  pretence  of  their  huft)and8,  and  deftroy- 
cd  fuch  as  refufed  to  complv.    After  appearing  far 
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fome  years  infatlable  in  her  defires,  ftie  at  length  fixed 
her  affeftlons  upon  Caius  Silius,  the  moft  beautiful 
youth  in  Rome.   Her  love  for  the  young  Roman  feera-i 
cd  to  amount  even  to  madnefs.    She  obliged  him  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  Junia  Syllana,  that  (he  might  entirely 
poffefs  him  herfelf.    She  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
immenfe  treafures  and  valuable  prefents  ;  cohabiting 
with  him  In  the  moft  open  manner,  and  treating  hira 
with  the  moft  fhamelefs  famiHarity.    The  very  impe-. 
rial  ornaments  were  transferred  to  his  houfe  ;  and  t\\t 
emperor's  flaves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up- 
pn  the  adulterer.    Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  infolence  of  their  condutl,  but  their  being  married 
together  ;  and  this  was  foon  after  effedled.    They  re- 
lied upon  the  emperor's  imbecility  for  their  fecurity, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Oftia  to  put  their  ill- 
judged  projeft  in  execution.    In  his  abfence,  they  ce- 
lebrated their  nuptials  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
fplendor  which  attend  the  moft  confident  fecurity. 
MefTallna  gave  a  loofe  to  her  paffion,  and  appeared  as  4 
Bacchanalian  with  a  thyrfus  in  her  hand  ;  while  Silius 
affiimed  the  charafter  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being 
adorned  with  robes  Imitating  ivy,  and  his  legs  covered 
with  bufiiins.    A  troop  of  fingers  and  dancers  attend^ 
ed,  who  heightened  thi^  revel  with  the  moft  lafcivious 
fongs  and  tlie  moft  indecent  attitudes.    In  tlie  midiS 
of  this  riot,  one  Valens,  a  buffoon,  is  fald  to  have  climb- 
ed a  tree  ;  and  being  demanded  what  he  faw,  anfsvered 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadful  ftorm  coming  from  Oftia. 
What  this  fellow  fpoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that 
time  in  preparation.    It  feems  that  fome  time  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  MeflTalina  and  Narcil- 
fus,  the  emperor's  firft  freedman.    This  fubtle  min  i  ft  ei 
therefore  defirtd  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  the  emprefs,  and  he  judged  this  to  be  a 
moft  favourable  occafion.    He  firft  made  the  difcove^ 
ry  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em- 
peror, who  were  ihftriifted  to  Inform  film  of  iVIeffa- 
lina's  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Naiciffug 
himfelf  ftepped  in  to  confirm  their  information.  Find- 
ing it  operated  upon  the  emperor's  fears  as  he  could 
wifh,  he  refolved  to  alarm  him  ftill  more  by  a  dilcovtry 
of  all  Meflallna's  projects  and  attempts.    He  aggrava- 
ted the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  fpeedtly 
punifliing  the  delinquents.    Claudius,  quite  terrified  at 
fo  unexpedted  a  relation,  fuppofed  the  enemy  were  al- 
ready at  his  gates ;  and  frequently  interrupted  Ills 
freedman,  by  afking  if  he  was  ftill  fnafter  of  the  em- 
pire.   Being  affured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to 
continue  fo,  he  refolved  to  go  and  punlfii  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.    Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  MefTallna  and  her  thought- 
lefs  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  empe- 
ror was  coming  to  difturb  their  feftivity.    Every  ona 
retired  in  the  utmoft  confufion.    Silius  was  taken. 
MefTallna  took  fhelter  in  fome  gardens  which  fhe  had 
lately  feized  upon,  having  expelled  Afiaticus  the  true 
owner,  and  put  him  to  death.    From  thence  fhe  fent 
Britannicus,  her  only  fon  by  the  emperor,  with  Oftavia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his 
mercy.    She  foon  after  fdlloWed  them  herfelf;  but 
Narciflus  had  fo  fortified  the  emperor  againft  her  arts, 
and  contrived  fuch  methods  of  diverting  his  attention 
from  her  defencK,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  return  in  de- 
fpair.   Naiciifus  being  thus  far  fuccefsful,  led  Claudius 
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to  the  houfe  of  the  adulterer,  there  rtiowlng  him  the 
apartments  adorned  with  the  fpoiU  of  his  own  palace  ; 
and  then  conducting  him  to  the  prKtorian  camp,  revi- 
ved his  courage  by  giving  him  alTarances  of  tiie  readi- 
nefs  of  the  foldicrs  to  defend  him.  Havin^^  thus  art- 
fully wrought  upon  his  fears  awd  refentment,  the  wretch- 
ed Sllius  was  commanded  to  appear  ;  who,  making  ne 
defence,  was  inftantly  put  to  death  in  the  emperor's 
prefence.  Several  others  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  but 
MefTalina  ftill  flattered  herfelf  with  hopes  of  pardon. 
She  refolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears  unat- 
tempted  to  appeafe  the  emperor.  She  fometimes  even 
gave  a  loofe  to  her  refentment,  and  threatened  her  ac- 
cufers  with  vengeance.  Nor  did  fhe  want  ground  for 
entertaining  the  moll  favourable  expedations.  Clau- 
dius having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para- 
mour, and  having  allayed  his  refentment  in  a  banquet, 
began  to  relent.  He  now  therefore  commanded  his  at- 
tendants to  apprife  that  miferablc  creature,  meaning 
MefTalina,  of  his  refolution  to  hear  her  accufation  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readinefs  with  her 
defence.  The  permiffion  to  defend  herfelf  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Narclflus ;  wherefore  he  rufhed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  were  in  rea- 
dinefs to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor's 
Command.  Claudius  was  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
midft  of  his  banquet ;  but  this  infenfible  idiot  (howed 
not  the  leaft  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  with  his  ufual  tranquillity  :  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  fitting  at  dinner,  he  aflced  why  Meflalina 
was  abfent,  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
her  punifhment. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar- 
riages, he  would  remain  fingle  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  cafe  he  broke 
his  refolution.  However,  the  refolutions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  fhort  continuance.  Having  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  prefent 
freedom  was  become  irkfome  to  him,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  live  without  a  direflor.  His  freedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinations,  refolved  to  pro- 
cure him  another  wife  ;  and,  after  fome  deliberation, 
they  fixed  upon  Agrlppina,  the  daughter  of  his  bro- 
ther Germanicus.  This  woman  was  more  praftifed  in 
■jror  marries  vice  than  even  the  former  emprefs.  Her  cruelties  were 
Agripprna,  more  dangerous,  as  they  Were  direfted  with  greater 
caution  :  {he  had  poifoned  her  former  hufband,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition  ;  and,  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  all  the  infirmities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  ufe  of  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  However, 
as  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  feemed  to  be  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  marrying  again,  perfons  were  fuborned  to 
move  in  tb^  fenate,  that  he  fhould  be  compelled  to  take 
a.  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  fome  more  determined  flatterers  than 
the  reft  left  the  houfe,  as  with  a  thorough  refolution, 
that  inftant,  to  conftrain  him.  When  this  decree  pafled 
in  the  fenate,  Claudius  had  fcarce  patience  to  contain 
himfclf  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
However,  fuch  was  the  deteftation  in  which  the  people 
in  general  held  thefe  inceftuous  matches,  that  though 
they,  were  made  lawful,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 
aiid  one  of  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example. 
Cla.v«Jiu&  having  now  received  a  new  director,  fub» 
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mitted  -mth  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for- 
mer part  of  his  reign.  Agrippina's  chief  aims  were  to 
gain  the  fucceflion  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Nero,  and 
to  fet  afide  the  claims  of  young  Britannicus,  fon  to  the 
emperor  and  Meflalina.  For  this  purpofe  (he  married 
Nero  to  the  emperor's  daughter  0£tavia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this,  (he  urged 
the  emperor  to  ftrengthen  the  fuccefllon,  In  imitation 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  hy  making  a  new  adoption  ;  and 
caufed  him  take  in  her  fon  Nero,  in  fome  meafure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increafe  her  fon's  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  This  excellent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  baniflied  by  Claudius,  upon  the  falfe  tefti- 
mony  of  Meflalina,  who  had  accufed  him  of  adultery 
with  Julia  the  emperor's  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  fl:ill  more  for  his  fl:ri6t 
morality  ;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  neceflarily  de- 
volved to  his  pupil.  This  fubtle  woman  was  not  lefs 
afliduous  in  pretending  the  utmoft  affeftion  for  Britan- 
nicus  ;  whom,  however,  flie  refolved  in  a  proper  time 
to  defl:roy  :  but  her  jealoufy  was  not  confined  to  this 
child  only ;  flie,  fliortly  after  her  acceflion,  procured 
the  deaths  of  feveral  ladies  who  had  been  her  rival  in 
the  emperor's  afiFeftions.  She  difplaced  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  command; 
a  perfon  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  her  interefl:s.  From  that  time  flie  took  lefs 
pains  to  difguife  her  pow^er,  and  frequently  entered  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot ;  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  facerdotal  order. 

Jn  the  1 2th  year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  fhe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  refl:ore  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  them  fome  years  before  ;  and  to  re- 
mit the  taxes  of  the  city  Ilium,  as  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  defign  in  this  was  to  in- 
creafe the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  both  cities  with  great  approbation.  Thus  did  this 
ambitious  woman  take  every  ft;ep  to  aggrandize  her 
fon,  and  was  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herfelf 
to  the  pubHc,  merely  to  increafe  his  popularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abufe  of  her  power  ferved 
at  lafl;  to  awaken  the  emperor's  fufpicions.  Agrippi- 
na's imperious  temper  began  to  grow  infupportable  to 
him ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  when  heated  with 
wine,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  fulfer  the  diforders  of  his 
wives,  and  to  be  their  executioner.  This  expreflion 
f\mk  deep  on  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her  faculties 
to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  firft  care  was  to  remove 
Narciffus,  whom  ftie  hated  upon  many  accounts,  but 
particularly  for  his  attachment  to  Claudius.  This  mini, 
fter,  for  fome  time,  oppofed  her  defigns ;  but  at  length 
thought  fit  to  retire,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  into  Campa- 
nia. The  vmhappy  emperor,  thus  expofed  to  all  the 
machinations  of  bis  inlldious  confort,  feemed  entirely 
regardlefs  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  his  deftruc- 
tLon.  His  affedtion.  for  Britannicus  was  perceived  every 
day  to  increafe,  which  ferved  alfo  to  incieafe  the  vigi- 
lance and  jealoufy  of  Agrippina.  She  novst,  therefore, 
refolved  not  to  defer  a  crime  which  flie  had  meditateti 
a  long  while  before ;  namely,  that  of  poifoning  her 
hufi)and.  She  for  fome  time,  however,  debated  with 
herfelf  in  what  manner  flie  ftiould  adminiflier  the  poi- 
fon ;  as  flie  feared  too  ftrong  a  dafe  would  difcover  her 
trcachei-y^  and  one  teo  weak  might  fail  of  its  efCecft 
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ome.  At  length  Hie  determined  upon  a.  poifoft  of  fingular  ef- 
ficacy  to  deftroy  his  intdleas,  and  yet  not  fuddenly  to 
vhcra  terminate  his  hfe.  As  ftie  had  been  long  converfant  in 
poi-  this  horrid  pra6tice,  ftie  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Locujia,  notorious  for  afGfting  on  fuch  occafions.  -The 
poifon  was  given  to  the  emperor  among  muflirooms,  a 
difh  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  infenfible  ;  but  this  caufed 
no  alarn^  as  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  fit  eating  till  he 
had  ftupified  all  his  facukies,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the  table.  However,  his 
conftitution  feetned  to  overcome  the  effeds  of  the  po- 
tion, when  Agnppina  refolved  to  make  fare  of  him : 
wherefore  fhe  direded  a  wretched  phyfician,  who  was 
her  creature,  to  thruft  a  poifoned  feather  down  his 
throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit ;  and  this 
difpatched  hira. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as 
he  was,  produced  no  great  calamities  in  the  ftate, 
fince  his  cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  thofc  about 
his  perfon.  The  lift  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this 
time  amounted  to  fix  milhons  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thoufand  fouls  ;  a  number  little  inferior  to  all 
the  people  of  England  at  this  day.  The  general  cha- 
rader  of  the  times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury  : 
but  the  mihtary  fpirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed 
from  its  former  feverity,  ftill  continued  to  awe  man- 
kind ;  and  though  during  this  reign,  the  empire  might 
be  juftly  faid  to  be  without  a  head,  yet  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  deftroyed,  Agnppina  took  every  pre- 
caution to  conceal  his  death  from  the  pubHc,  until  fhe 
had  fettkd  her  meafures  for  fecuring  the  fucceflion. 
A  ftrong  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  {he  amufed  the  people  with  various  re- 
ports ;  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  ttill  alive ; 
at  another,  that  he  was  recovering.  In  the  mean- 
while, (he  made  fure  of  the  perfon  of  young  Britan- 
iiicus,  under  a  pretence  of  affedion  for  him.  Like 
one  overcome  with  the  extremity  of  her  grief,  fhe  held 
the  child  in  her  arms,  calling  him  the  dear  image  of 
his  father,  and  thus  preventing  his  efcape.  She  ufed 
the  fame  precautions  with  regard  to  his  fifters,  Oda- 
yia  and  Antonia  ;  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment 
m  the  palace,  as  if  to  amufe  the  emperor.  At  laft, 
j^gWhen  all  things  were  adjufted,  the  palace-gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus, 
prefed  of  the  Prastorian  guards,  iffued  to  receive  the 
-congratulations  of  the  people  and  the  army.  The  co- 
horts  then  attending,  proclaimed  him  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations,  though  not  without  making  fome  inqui- 
ries  after  Britannicus.  He  was  carried  in  a  chariot  to 
the  reft  of  the  army  ^  wherein  having  made  a  fpeech 
proper  to  the  occafion,  and  promifing  them  a  donation, 
m  the  manner  of  his  predeceflbrs,  he  was  declared  em- 
peror by  the  army,  the  fenate,  and  the  people. 

Nero's  firft  care  was,  to  fhow  all  poffible  refped  to 
the  deceofed  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of 
his  death.  His  obfequies  were  performed  with  a-jiomp 
equal  to  that  of  Auguftus :  the  youn^  emperor  pro- 
nounced his-  funeral  oration,  and  he  was  -canonized 
among  the  gods.  The  funeral  oration,  though  fpoken 
by  Nero,  was  drawn  up  by  Seneca  j  and  it  was  remark- 
ed, that  this  was  the  firft  time  a  Roman  emperor  need-  ' 
«d  the  affiftance  of  another's  eloquence. 
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Nero,  though  but  17  years  of  age,  began  his  rci'gn  Rotwe. 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  As  he  ow-  — v— ^ 
ed  the  empire  to  Agrippina,  fo  in  the  beginning  he 
fubmitted  to  her  diredions  with  the  moft  implicit  obe- 
dienee.  On  her  pait,  flie  feemed  refolved  on  govern, 
mg  with  her  natural  ferocity,  and  confidered  her  pri- 
vate  animofities  as  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  pub- 
lie  juftice.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
flie  caufed  Silanus,  the  pro-conful  of  Alia,  to  be  af- 
faffinated  upon  very  flight  fufpicions,  and  without 
ever  acquainting  the  emperor  with  her  defign.  The 
next  objed  of  her  refentment  was  NarciHus,  the  late 
emperor's  favourite  ;  a  man  equally  notorious  for  th© 
greatnefs  of  his  weaUh  and  the  number  of  his  crimes. 
He  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  hfe  by  Agrippi- 
na's  order,  though  Nero  refufed  his  confent. 

This  bloody  onfet  would  have  been  followed  by  His  ! 
many  fevcrities  of  the  fame  nature,  had  not  Seneca  lent  admU 
and  Burrhus,  the  emperor's  tutor  and  general,  oppo-niftrati(Si» 
fed.  Thefe  worthy  men,  although  they  owed  their 
rife  to  the  emprefs,  were  above  being  the  inftruments^^"* 
of  her  cruelty.  They,  therefore,  combined  together  in 
an  oppofition  ;  and  gaining  the  young  emperor  on 
their_  fide,  formed  a  plan  of  power,  at  once  the  moft 
merciful  and  wife.  The  beginning  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  while  he  continued  to  ad  by  their  counfels,  has 
always  been  confidered  as  a  model  for  fucceeding  prin^ 
ces  to  govern  by.  The  famous  emperor  Trajan  ufed 
to  fay,  «  That  for  the  firft  five  years  of  this  prince 
all  other  governments  came  (hort  of  his."  In  fad,  the 
young  monarch  knew  fo  well  how  to  conceal  hi^  innate 
depravity,  that  his  neareft  friends  could  fcarce  per- 
ceive his  virtues  to  be  but  affumed.  He  appeared  juft, 
liberal,  and  humane.  \V"hen  a  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  figned,  he 
was  heard  to  cry  out,  with  feeming  concern,  "  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write!"  The 
fenate,  upon  a  certain  occafion,  giving  him  their  ap- 
plaufe  for  the  regularity  and  juftice  of  his  adminiftra- 
Uon;  he  replied  with  fingular  modefty,  «  That  they 
ftiould  defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deferved  them.'* 
His  condefceniion  and  affability  were  not  lefs  than  his 
other  virtues ;  fo  that  the  Romans  began  to  think,  that 
the  clemency  of  this  prince  would  compenfate  for  the 
tyranny  of  his  predeceffors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded 
from  any  fliare  in  government,  attempted,  by  every 
poffible  method,  to  maintain  her  declining  power. 
Perceivmg  that  her  fon  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  freed- 
woman,  named  Ade,  and  dreading  the  influence  of  a 
concubine,  fhe  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing 
paffion.  However,  in  fo  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difticult  matter  for  the  emperor  to  find  other  confi. 
dents  ready  to  affift  him  in  his  wiflies.  The  gratifi-  ^o* 
cation  of  his  paffion,  therefore,  in  this  inftance,  onlyvlL^'L 
ierved  to  mcreafe  his  hatred  for  the  emprefs.  Nor  was  mother. 
It  long  before  he  gave  evident  marks  of  his  difobe- 
dience,  by  difplacing  Pallas  her  chief  favourite.  It 
was  upon  this  occafion  that  fhe  firft  perceived  the  to- 
tal declenfion  of  her  authority;  which  threw^  her  into 
the  moft  ungovernable  fury.  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  ftie  proclaimed  that  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  ftiU  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father's  empire,  which  was  now  poffdfed 
by  an  ulurper.  She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and 
,3^2  thcr-s 
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t^iere  expofe  his  bafeneis  and  her  own,  jnvokinj^  all 
the  furies  to  her  affifoace.    Thefe  menaces  ferved  to 
alarm  the  fnfpicions  of  Nero  ;  who,  though  apparently 
guided  by  his  governors,  yet  h^d  be^nin  to  give  way 
to  his- natural  depravity.    He,  therefore,  determined 
uppn  the  de-»th  of  Britannicus,  and  contrived  lu  liave 
liim  polfoned  at  a  public  banquet.    Agrippina,  how- 
ever, ftill  retained  her  natural  ferocity  :  ihe  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  tlie  tribunes  and 
centurions  ;  /he  heaped  up  treafures  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natural  avarice  ;  all  her  aftions  feeuied  cal- 
culated to  raiie  a  fa6tion,  and  make  herfelf  formidable  to 
the  emperor.  Whereupon  Nero  commandtd  lier  German 
t>uard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her  to  lodge 
out  of  the  palace.     He  alfo  forbid  particular  perfons 
to  vifit  her,  and  went  himfelf  but  rarely  and  ceremo- 
nioufly  to  pay  her  his  ref;)efts.    She  now,  therefore, 
began-to  find,  that,  with  the  emperor's  favour,  {lie  had 
lolit  the  affidnity  of  her  friends.    She  was  even  accufed 
by  Silana  of  confpiring  againft  her  fon,  and  of  defign- 
ing  to  marry  Plaotius,  a  perfon  defcended  from  Au- 
gnltuB,  and  of  making  him  emperor.    A  fliort  time 
after,  Pallas,  her  favourite,  together  with  Burrhus, 
were  arraigned  for  a  fimilar  offence,  and  intending  to 
fet  up  Cornelius  Sylla.    Tliefe  informations  being  pro- 
ved void  of  any  foundation,  the  informers  were  banifh- 
td  ;  a  punifhment  v/hich  was  eonfidercd  as  very  inade- 
quate to  the  greatnefs  of  the  offence. 

As  Nero  iucreafed  in  years,  his  crimes  feemed  to 
increafe  in  equal  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a 
pleafure  in  running  about  the  city  by  night,  difguifed 
like  a  Have.  In  tliis  vile  habit  he  enteied  taverns  and 
brothels,  attended'  by  the  kwd  minillers  of  his  plca- 
ftires,  attempting  the  lives  of  fuch  as  oppofed  him, 
and  frequently  endangering  his  own.  In  imitation  of 
tiie  emperor's  example,  n\imbers  of  profligate  young 
IT  en  infefted  the  ilreets  likewife ;  fo  that  every  night 
the  city  was  fiilcd  with  tumult  and  diforder.  How- 
<;ver,  the  people  bore  all  thefe  levities,  which  they  af- 
crihed  to  the  emperor's  youth,  with  patience,  having 
occalion  eveiy  day  to  experience  his  liberality,  and  ha-- 
vng  alfo  been  gratified  by  the  aboHtion  of  many  of 
ihelr  taxcxs.  TVie  provinces  alfo  were  no  way  aficAed 
by  thefe  riots ;  for  except  diifurbances  on  the  fide  of 
the  Parthtan«,  which  were  foon  fuppreffed,  they  enjoyed 
the  moft  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  thofe  feufualities,  which,  for  th,e  firft  four  years 
of  his  reign,  produced  but  few  dilorders,  hi  the  fifth 
became  alarming.  He  firft  began  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  decency,  by  publi<!ly  abandoning  Ofta^ia, 
his  prefcnt  wife,  and  then  by  taking  Poppea,  the  wife 
«f  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  than  her  virtues.  This  was  another  grating 
circumftance  to  Agrippina,  who  vainly  ufed  all  her  in- 
tereft  to  difgrace  Poppea,  and  reiuftate  herfelf  in  her 
fbn's  loft  favour.  Hiftorians  affert,  that  fhe  even  offer- 
ed to  fatisfy  his  pafiiou  herfelf,  by  an  ineeftuous  com- 
pliance ;  and  that,  had  not  Seneca  interpofed,  the  fon 
would  have  joined  in  the  mother's  crime.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  feem  probable,  fince  we  find  Poppea  vie- 
rorious,  foon  after,  in  the  contention  of  intcrefts  ;  and 
at  lail  impclUng  Nero  to  parricide,  to  fatisfy  her  re- 
venge. She  began  her  aiis  by  urging  him  to  divorce 
hi»  prcfent  wife,  and  marry  herfelf :  fhe  reproached  him 
pupil,  who  wanted  not  only  power  over  others,  but 
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liberty  to  direft  himfelf.    She  infinuated  the  dang^roua  R 
defigns  of  Agrippina  ;   and,  by  degrees,  accuftomed 
his  mind  to  refled  on  parricide  without  horror.  Hia 
cruelties  againft  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  downright  in. 
jury.    He  encouraged  feveral  perfons  to  teafe  her  with 
litigious  fuits ;  and  employed  fonie  of  the  meanelt  of 
the  people  to  fiiisr  fatirical  fongs  againft  her,  under  her 
windows:   but,   at  laft,   finding  thefe  ineffectual  in 
breaking  her  Ipirit,  he  refolved  on  putting  her  to  death. 
His  firft  attempt  was  by  poifon  ;  but  this,  though  twice 
rejieated,  proved  ineffectual,   as  fte  had  fortified  her 
conftitution  againft  it  by  antidotes.  This  failing,  a  fhij> 
was  contrived  in  fo  artificial  a  maimer  as  to  faU  to  pieces 
in  the  water;  on  board  of  which  fhe  was  invited  to  fail 
to  the  coafts  of  Calabria.    However,  this  plot  was  a» 
ineffedtual  as  the  former  :  the  mariners,  not  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  fecret,  difturbed  each  other's  operations  ; 
fo  that  the  fhip  not  finking  as  readily  as  was  expeded, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  fwimming,  till  fhe 
was  taken  up  by  fome  trading  yeffels  pafTmg  that  way. 
Nero  finding  all  his  machinations  were  difcovered,  re- 
folved to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  put  her  openly  to 
death,  without  further  delay.    He  therefore  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fprtad,  that  fiie  had  confpired  againft  hiin, 
and  that  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  to  affalfinate 
him.    In  confequence  of  this,  he  applied  to  his  gover- 
nors Seneca  and  Bun-hus,  for  their  advice  how  to  aCt, 
and  their  afliftance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  be  taken  ;  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.    Seneca,  tlierefore,  kept  a  profound  filence  ;  while 
Bunhus,  with  more  relolution,  refufed  to  be  perpetra- 
tor of  fo  great  a  crime  ;  alleging,  that  the  army  was 
entirely  devoted  to  all  the  defcendants  of  Csefar,  and 
would  never  be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  any  of  his 'family.    In  this  embarraffment, 
Anicetus,  the  contriver  of  the  fhip  above-mentioned, 
offered  his  fervices  ;  which  Nero  accepted  with  the 
greateft  joy,  crying  out,  «'  That  then  was  the  firft  mo- 
ment he  ever  found  himfelf  an  emperor."    This  freed- 
man,  therefore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  foldiers, 
furrounded  the  houfe  of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced 
open  the  doors.  The  executioners  having  difpatched  her  ^jg^j-J 
with  jevei-al  wounds,  left  her  dead  on  the  couch,  andmothei 
went  to  inform  Nero  of  what  they  had  done.    Someb^  nii* 
hiftorians  fay,  that  Nero  came  immediately  to  view  the^'^' 
body  ;  that  he  contirmed  to  gaze  upon  it  with  pleafure, 
and  ended  his  horrid  furvey,  by  coolly  obferving,  that 
he  never  thought  his  mother  had  been  fo  handiome.— 
However  this  be,  he  vindicated  his  conduA,  next  day 
to  the  fenate  ;  who  not  only  excufed,  but  applauded 
his  impiety. 

All  the  bounds  of  virtue  being  thus  broken  down,.  ^^'^ 
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Nero  now  gave  a  loofe  to  his  appetites,,,  that  were  not„^^,^q 

only  fordid  but  inhuman.    There  feemed  an  odd  cop- Nero/ 

trail  in  his  difpofition  ;  for  while  he  praftifed  cruelties 

which  were  fufficient  to  make  the  mind  fhudder  with 

horror,  he  was  fond  of  thofe  amufing  arts  that  foften 

and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularly  addided,  even. 

from  childhood,  to  raulic,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 

poetry.     But  chariot-driving  was  his  favourite  purfuit. 

He  never  miffed  the  circus,  when  chariot-races  were  to 

be  exhibited  tliere ;  appearing  at  firft  privately,  and 

I  fooa 
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foon  after  fMiblicly  ;  till  at  laft,  his  paffion  increafmg  by 
indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  being  merely  a 
fpedtator,  but  refolvcd  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  reftraiii  this  perverted  ambition  ;  but  finding 
liim  refoliite,  they  inclofed  a  ipace  of  groujid  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  wliere  he  firft  exhibited  only  to 
fome  chofen  fpeftators,  but  {hortly  after  invited  the 
whole  town.  The  praifes  of  his  fiattenag  fubjcdts  on- 
ly flimuhted  him  ftill  more  to  thefe  unbecoming  pur- 
fuits  ;  fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  alfume  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  to  appear  as  a  finger  upon  the  llage. 

His  paflion  for  mufic,  as  was  obferved,  was  no  lefs 
natural  to  him  than  the  former ;  but  as  it  was  lefs  man- 
Iv,  fo  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of 
Tome  of  the  mott  celebrated  men,  who  praftifed  it  with 
the  fame  fondnefs.  He  had  been  inftruCted  in  the 
the  principles  of  this  art  from  his  childhood  ;  and  up- 
on his  advancement  to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himfelf 
under  the  moll  celebrated  malters.  He  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to  their  inftruftions,  and  ufed  ail  thofe  methods 
which  fingers  praftife,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or 
improve  its  volubility.  Yet,  notwithflanding  all  his 
afliduity,  his  voice  was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both 
feeble  and  unpltafant.  However,  he  was  refolved  to 
produce  it  to  the  public,  fuch  as  it  was  ;  for  flattery, 
he  knew,  would  fupply  every  deticiency.  His  fiiit  pub- 
lic appearance  was  at  games  of  his  own  inditution,  call- 
ed jt^wK/^j  ;  where  he  advanced  upon  the  ftage,  tuning 
his  inftrument  to  Tiis  voice  with  great  aopearance  of 
fkill.  A  group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended 
behind  him  ;  when  his  old  governor  Bun  has  ftood  by 
his  hopeful  pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance, 
and  praifes  on  his  lips. 

He  was  delirous  alfo  of  becoming  a  poet :  biit  he 
was  unwiUing  to  undergo  the  pain  of  Itudy,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires  ;  he  was  defirous  of  be- 
ing a  poet  ready  made.  FOr  this  purpofe,  he  got  to- 
gether feveral  perfons,  who  were  conlideredas  great  v/it» 
at  court,  though  but  very  little  known  as  fuch  to  the 
public.  Thefe  attended  him  with  verfes  which  they 
had  compofed  at  home,  or  which  tiiey  blabbed  out  ex- 
temporaneoufly  ;  and  tlie  w^iole  of  their  compofitions 
being  tacked  together,  by  his  direction,  was  called  a 
poem.  Nor  was  he  without  his  philofophers  alfo  ;  he 
took  a  pleafure  in  hearing  their  debates  after  fupper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  Viis  amufemeut. 

Furnifhed  with  fuch  talents  as  thefe  for  giving 
pleafure,  he  was  refolved  to  make  the  tour  of  his  em- 
pire, and.  give  the  moil  public  difplay  of  his  abilities 
wherever  he  came.  The  place  of  his  firll  exhibition, 
upon  leaving  Rome,  was  Naples.  The  crowds  there 
were  fo  great,  and  the  curio  fity  of  the  people  fo  ear- 
neft  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an 
earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was  fmging.  His 
deiire  of  gaining  the  fuperiority  over  the  other  adtors 
was  truly  ridiculous  :  he  made  intereft  with  his  judges^ 
reviled  his  competitors,  formed  private  faftions  to  fup- 
port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  thofe  who  got  their  liveli- 
hood upon  the  Itage.  While  he  continued  to  perform,, 
no  man  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever.  Some  were  fo  fatigued  with, 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
©r  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  tits,  in  order  to  be 
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carried  out.  Nay,  it  ia  faid,  that  feveral  women  were 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  'SiUdiers  were  placed  in  feveral  ■ 
parts  to  obferve  the  looks  and  geftures  of  the  fpetkators, 
either  to  direft  them  where  to  point  their  applaufe,  or 
reflrain  their  difpleafure.  An  old  fenator,  named  F ff- 
pafiati.y  afterwards  emperor,  happening  t«-  fall  afleep  up- 
on one  of  thefe  occafions,  very  narrowly  efgaped  with 
his  life.  V  , 

After  King  fatigued  with  the  praifes  of  his  coun» 
trymen,  Nero  refolved  upon  going  over  into  Greece, 
to  receive  new  theatrical  honours.    The  occaflon  was  , 
this.   The  cities  of  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  fend  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games  ;  and  deputies  vv'cre  ac- 
cordingly difpatched  with  this  (to  him)  important  em- 
baffy.    As  he  one  day  entertained  them  at  his  table  in 
the  moit  fumptuous  manner,  and  converfed  with  the.-n 
with  the  utmoft  familiarity,  they  intreated  to  hear  him 
fmg.    Upon  his  complying,  the  artful  Greeks  teftlfied' 
alb  the  marks  of  ecftafy  and  rapture.    Applaufes  fo 
warm  were  peculiarly  pleafmg  to  Nero  :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out.  That ,  the  Greeks  alone  were 
worthy  to  hear  him  ;  and  accordingly  prepai^d  without 
delay  to  go  into  Greece,  where  he  fpent  the  whole  year- 
enfuing.    In  this  journey,  his  retinue  refembled  an  ar- 
my in  number ;  but  it  was  only  compofed  of  fingers,, 
dancers,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre. 
He  paffed  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their 
games,  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 
At  the  'Olympic  games  he  refolvcd  to  fhow  the  people 
fomething  es-craordinary  ;  wherefore,  be  drove  a  cha- 
riut  with  10  horfes  ;  but  being  unable  to  fuil-ciiu  Klie  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  feat.  The 
fpeCtators,  however,  gave  their  unanimous  applaufe,  and 
he  was  crowned  as  conqueror.    In  this  manner  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  at  the  lilhmiari,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
games.     I'hc  Greeks  vi  eve  not  fparing  of  their  crowns; 
be  obtained   1800  of  them.    An  unfortunate  finger 
happened  to  oppofe  him  on  oiic  of  thefe  occafions,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  which,  it  appears,, 
were  prodigious.    But  he  feems  to  have  been  a  better 
finger  than  a  politician  ;  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  fpot.    Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  lie 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the 
city,  as  was  cullomary  with  thofe  who  were  conquerors 
in  the  Olympic  games.    But  all  the  fplendor  ot  his  re- 
turn was  i-eferved  for  his  entry  into  Rome.    There  he 
appeared  feated  in  the  chariot  of  Auguilus,  drelfed  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned  with  wild  olive,  which 
was  the  Olympic  garland.    He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py- 
thian crown,  and  had  1 100  more  carried  before  him. — 
Befide  him  fat  one  Diodorus,  a  mufician  ;  and  behind 
him  followed  a  band  of  fingers,  as  numerous  as  a  le- 
gion, who  fung  in  honour  of  his  victories.  The  fenate, 
the  knights,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile  page- 
ant, filling  the  air  with  their  acclamatioHS.    The  whole 
city  was  illuminated,  every  ftreet  fmoked  with  incenfe;, 
wherever  he  paffed,  vidfims  were  flain  ;  the  pavement 
was  ftrewed  v/ith  faffron,  while  garlands  of  flowers,, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  pafties,  (for  fo  we  are  told),  were 
fhowered  down  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  he  paff- 
ed along.    So  many  honours  only  inflamed  his  defires- 
of  acquiring  new  ;  lie  at  laft  began  to  take  leflbns  in 
wreftling  ;  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in  ftrength,  as- 
he  had  rivalled.  AgsUo  in  adivity.    He  alfo  caufed  a 
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iRome.   lion  of  pafteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art,  againft 
^""y       which  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and 
llruck  It  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava- 
gancies, a  complete  lift  of  which  would  exceed  the  li- 
mits o£-  the  prefent  article.  He  was  often  heard  to 
obferve,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.  When 
one  happened  to  fay  in  his  prefence,  That  the  world 
303'  might  be  burned  when  he  was  dead :  *'  Nay,"  replied 
"Burning  of  Nero,  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive."  In  fadl,  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  confumed  by  fire 
fhortly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  nth  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  fire  began 
among  certain  (hops,  in  which  were  kept  fuch  goods  as 
\\  ere  proper  to  feed  It ;  and  fpread  every  way  with  fuch 
a^iiazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  in  diftant 
ftreets,  before  anyvfiieafures  to  ftop  it  could  be  tried. 
Befides  an  infinite  number  of  common  houfes,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  ftately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchandise,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  fiiit  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
-city,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  with  fuch  terrible 
violence  and  impetuofxty,  as  to  fruftrate  all  relief.  The 
flirieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  fome  en- 
deavouring to  fave  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at- 
tempting to  aflifl;  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of 
fuch  as  ftrove  only  to  provide  for  themCelves,  occafion- 
.ed  a  mutual  interruption  and  usiverfal  confufion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  purfued 
.them  from  behind,  foiuid  themfelves  fuddenly  iuvolve-d 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  fide.  If  they  efcaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts  quite  re- 
mote, there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flameS. 
At  lafl;,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  feek 
fanftuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  put  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  their 
■whole  fubftance,  others,  through  tendernefs  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
fnatch  from  the  flames,  fuffered  themfelves  to  perifli  in 
them,  though  they  might  eafily  have  found  means  to  efcape. 
No  man  dared  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  there  be- 
ing many  who  had  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  prevent 
with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that  nature  j 
nay,  fome  were,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  feen  to 
throw  lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houfes,  loudly  decla- 
ring that  they  were  authorifed  fo  to  do ;  but  whether 
this  was  only  a  device  to  plunder  more  freely,  or  in  rea- 
lity they  had  fuch  orders,  was  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  offer  to  re- 
turn to  the  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flames  were  ad- 
vancing to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival,  was,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 
■with,  all  the  houfes  acyoining  to  it.  However,  Nero,  af- 
fedling  compaflion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond 
and  bereft  of  their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices  erefted  there  by  Agrip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likewife  caufed  ta- 
bernacles to  be  reared  in  hafte  for  the  reception  of  the 
forlorn  populace  ;  from  Oftia,  too,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  al3.  forts  of  fur- 
xiiture  and  neceflaries,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  confi- 
derably  leflened.  But  thefe  bounties,  however  generous 
,and  popular,  were  befl;owed  in  vain,  becaufe  a  report 
jwas  ^read  abroad,  that,  during'  the  time  of  this  gene:. 
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ral  conflagration,  he  moustcd  his  domeflle  ftaje,  and  Ronu 

fimg  the  defl;ruaion  of  Troy,  comparing  the  prefent  

defolatlon  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiqxiity.  At 
length,  on  the  fixth  day,  the  fury  of  the  flames  waa 
flopped  at  the  foot  of  mount  Efquiline,  by  levelling 
with  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildings ;  (o 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  ooea 
fiekls  and  empty  air.  * 

But  fcarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceafed,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  frelh  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  fpaclous  ;  whence  fewer  perfons  were  deftroy- 
ed,  but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over- 
thrown. As  this  fecond  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer- 
tain buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were  both 
generally  afcribed  to  Nero ;  and  it  was  conjedured, 
that,  by  deftroying  the  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name."  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four 
remained  entire,  three  wer«  laid  in  aflies,  and,  in  the  fe- 
ven  others,  there  remained, here  and  there  a  few  houfes, 
miferably  fliattered,  and  half  confumed.  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  ftately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  confumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  de- 
dicated by  Scrvius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  ;  the  temple 
and  great  altar  confccrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules ; 
the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator ;  the 
court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vefta,  and  in  it 
tire  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  In  the  fame 
fate  were  involved  the  Ineftimable  treafures  acquired  by 
fo  many  vi6loi-ies,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  heft 
painters  and  fculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  au- 
thors, till  then  preferved  perfeftly  entire.  It  was  oh- 
ferved,  that  the  fire  began  the  fame  day  on  which  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolifiied  city,  Nero  found-  S06 
eda  palace,  which  he  called  his  golden  houfe ;  though 
it  was  not  fo  much  admired  on  account  of  an  immenfe  ^" 
profufion  of  gold,  precious  ftones,  and  other  inefti- 
niable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vaft  extent,  containing  fpa- 
clous fields, -large  wilderneffes,  artificial  lakes,  thick 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  groves,  &c.  The 
entrance  of  this  ftately  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  coloflus,  reprefenting  Nero,  1 20  feet  high  :  the 
galleries,  which  confifted  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars, 
w^ere  each  a  full  mile  in  length  ;  the  lakes  were  encom* 
pafled  with  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  ci- 
ties ;  and  the  woods  flocked  with  all  manner  of  wild 
beafts.  The  houfe  Itfelf  was  tiled  with  gold  :  the  wralls 
were  covered  with  the  fame  metiil,  and  richly  adorned 
with  precious  ftones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  valued  above  gold :  the  timber-work  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivoi7  :  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooras  rcfembled  the  fir- 
mament both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inceflant- 
ly  about  night  and  day,  and  fliowering  all  forts  of 
fweet  waters.  Wlien  this  magnificent  ftruAure  was  fi- 
nifhed,  Nero  approved  of  it  only  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man,  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
feems,  did  not  finiih  it ;  for  the  firft  order  Otho  figned 
was,  as  we  read  In  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  lefter- 
ces  to  be  employed  inperfedting  the  golden  palace  which 
Nero  had  be^un. 

The 
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The  projeAora  of  the  plan  were  &everu8  and  Celer, 
two  bold  and  enterprlfing  men,  who  foon  after  put  the 
emperor  upon  a  Itill  more  expenfive  and  arduous  under- 
taking, namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard 
rocks  and  fteep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  t<y 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  160  miles  in  length,  and  of 
fuch  breadth  that  two  galleys  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might 
eafily  pafs  abi'eaft.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a 
communication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  fea ;  for,  this  very  year, 
a  great  number  of  vefTels  laden  with  corn  were  fhtp- 
wrecked  at  Mifenum,  the  pilots  choofing  rather  to  ven- 
ture out  in  a  violent  ftorm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the 
time  they  were  expefted  by  Nero.  For  the  executing 
of  this  great  undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  pri- 
foners  from  all  part*  to  be  tranfported  into  Italy  ;  and 
fuch  as  were  convicted,  whatever  their  Crimes  were,  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  works.  Nero,  who  under- 
topk  nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readinefs  than  what 
was  deemed  impoffible,  expended  incredible  funis  in  this 
rafh  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  might  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus  j 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obftacles  of  na- 
ture, he  w  as  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enterprife. 

The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda- 
tions of  Nero's  own  palace,  he  affigned  for  houfes> 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random-,  and  without  order  ;  bst 
the  ftreets  were  laid  out  regidarly,  fpacious  and  ftraight; 
the  edifices  reftrained  to  a  certain  height,  perhaps  of 
70  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Auguftus ;  the  courts 
were  widened  ;  and  to  all  the  great  houfes  which  ftood 
by  themfelves,  and  were  called  large  porticoes 

were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raife  at  his  own 
expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  fquares 
about  them  clear  from  all  rubbifh.  He  likcwife  profni- 
fed  rewards  according  to  every  man's  rank  and  fub- 
Hance  ;  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  performance  of  his 
prornlfe,  on  condition  that  againft  that  day  their  feveral 
houfes  and  palaces  were  finlfhed.  He  moreover  made 
the  following  wife  regTilations  to  obviate  fuch  a  dreadful 
calamity  for-the  future  ;  to  wit,  That  the  new  buildings 
fhould  be  raifed  to  a  certain  height  without  timber  j 
that  they  (ho  aid  be  arched  with  ilone  from  the  quarries 
ef  Gabil  and  Albaj  wliich  were  proof  againft  fire ; 
that  over  the  common  fprings,  which  were  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  ufes,  overfeeers  fhould  be 
placed  to  prevent  that  abufe  5  that  every  citizen  fhould 
have  ready  in  his  houfe  fome  machine  proper  to  extin- 
?ulfh  the  fire  ;  that  no  wall  fhould  be  common  to  two 
houfes,  but  every  houfe  be  inclofed  within  Its  own  pecu- 
liar walls,  &c.  Thus  the  city  in  a  fhort  time  rofe  out 
of  its  afhes  with  new  luflre,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  However,  fome  believed,  that  the  ancient  form^ 
was  more  conducing  to  h«alth,  the  rays  of  the  fun  be- 
ing hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
•ftreets,  and  the  height  of  the  buildings,  whereas  now 
there  was  no  fhelter  againft  the  fcorchlng  heat.  We 
are  told,  that  Nero  defigned  to  extend  the  walls  to  Of- 
tla,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  fea  iato  the 
city. 

The  emperor  ufed  every  ait  to  throw  the  odium  of 
this  conflagration  upon  the  Chriftians,  who  were  at 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome,    Nothing  could 


be  more  dreadful  than  the  perfecutlon  raifed  againft  them  Rome, 
upon  this  falfe  accafation,  of  which  an  account  is  given  "  •— — ' 
under  the  article  Ecchjtajitcal  Nistort.  Hitherto,  ho  w- ^j^^^^'^ « . 
ever,  the  citizens  of  Rome  feemed  comparatively  ex-  racy  of 
empted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  ftran-  Pifo. 
gers  and  his  neareft  conne6kion« ;  but  a  confplracy 
formed  againft  him  by  PIfo,  a  man  of  great  power  and 
integrity,  which  was  prematurely  difcovered,  opened  a 
new  train  of  fufpiclons  that  deftroyed  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  in  Rome.  This  confpiracy,  in  which  fe- 
veral of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concerned,  was 
firft  difcovered  by  the  indlfcreet  zeal  of  a  woman  name<3 
Epicharisf  who,  by  fome  means  now  unknown,  had  been 
let  into  the  plot,  which  fhe  revealed  to  Volufius,  a  tri- 
bune, in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  an  accomplice. 
Volufius,  inftead  of  coming  into  her  defign,  went  and 
difcovered  what  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immedi- 
ately put  Epicharis  in  prifon.  Soon  after,  a  freedman 
belonging  to  Scaenlus,  one  of  the  accomplices,  made  a 
farther  difcovery.  The  confpirators  were  examined 
apart ;  and  as  their  teftlmonies  differed,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture.  Natalis  was  the  firft  who  made  a  con- 
fefHon  of  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  many  others.  Scae- 
nlus gave  a  lift  of  the  confpirators  ftill  more  ample. 
Lucan,  the  poet,  was  amongfl  the  number ;  and  he,  like 
the  reft,  in  order  to  fave  himfeif,  ftill  farther  enlarged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Attilla,  his  owit 
mother.  Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  caUed 
upon  and  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  her  fortitude  was- 
proof  ^ainft  all  the  tyrant's  cruelty  ;  neither  fcourging 
nor  burning,  nor  all  the  malicious  methods  ufed  by  the 
executioners,  could  extort  the  fmalleft  confeffion.  She 
was  therefore  remanded  to  prifon,  with  orders  to  have 
her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following.  In  the  mean" 
time,  fhe  found  an  opportunity  of  fb  angling  herfclf 
with  her  handkerchief,  by  hanging  it  againft  the  back 
of  her  chair.  On  the  difcoveries  aheady  made,  Pifo, 
L.ateranus,  Fennius  Rufus,  Subrius  Flaviusj  Sulpicius 
Afper,  Veftinus  the  conful,  and  numberlefs  others,  were 
all  executed  without  n>ercy.  But  the  two  moft  re- 
markable perfonages  who-  fell  on  this  occafion  were  Se- 
neca the  philofopher,  and  L.ucan  the  poet,  who  was 
his  nephew.  It  Is  not  certainly  known  whether  Se- 
iKca  wa8  really  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  or  not. — 
This  great  man  had  for  fome  time  perceived  the  out- 
rageous eondnfk  of  his  pupil ;  and,  finding  himfeif  in- 
capable of  controuling  his  favage  difpofi'tion,-  had  re- 
tired from  court  into  foKtude  and  privacy.  However, 
his  retreat  did  not  now  proteft  him  ;  for  Nero,  cither 
having  real  teftimony  againft  himy  or  elfe  hating  him- 
for  his  virtues,  fent  a  tribune  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
fufjpefled  as  an  accomplice,  and  foon  after  fent  him  aa' 
order  to  put  himfeif  to  •  death,  with  which  he  com- 
plied. 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  ITaugh- 
ter,  and  frightful  inftances  of  treachery.  No  mafter' 
was  fecure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  flaves,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  bafer  attempts^  of  their  children.  Not 
only  throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  country  round, 
bodies  of  foldiers were  feen  in  purfuit  of  the  fufpefted 
and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 
chains  were  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to 
wait  their  fentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  Hps.  He  air  - 
ways prefided  at  the  torture  in  perfon,  attended  by  Ti- 
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Home,    gelllnus,  captain  ©f  the  guard,  Vfho;  from  being  the 
"       moft  abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his 
principal  minifter  and  favourite. 

Nor  Were  the  Rdman  provinces  in  a  better  fituation 
than  the  capital  city.  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
feemed  to  influence  his  governors,  who  gave  inftauces 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  bat  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Britons  revolted,  under  the  conduft  of  their  queen 
f-See  Eng.  Boadicea*  ;  but  were  at  laft  fo  completely  defeated,  that 
ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  among 
them,  they  loft  not  only  all  hopes,  but  even  all  delire  of 
freedom. 

A  war  alfo  was  carried  on  againft  the  Parthians  for 
P^^ih^  I's^       greateft  part  of  this  reign,  conduced  by  Corbulo  ; 
*  who,  after  many  fuccefles,  had  difpoffeffed  Tiridates, 
and  fettled  Tigranes  in  Armenia  in  his  room.  Tiri- 
dates, however,  was  foon  after  reftored  by  an  invafion 
of  the  Parthians  into  that  country ;  but  being  once 
more  oppofed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
■came  to  an  agreement,  that  Tiridates  ftiould  continue 
to  govern  Armenia,  up«n  condition  that  he  (hould  lay 
down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor's  ftatue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him  ;  all  which  he  fliortly  af- 
ter jjerformed.    A  ceremonj'-,  however,  which  Nero 
defired  to  have  repeated  to  his  perfon  ;  wherefore  by 
letters  and  promifes  he  invited  Tiridates  to  Rome, 
'     granting  him  the  moft  magnificent  fupplies  for  his  jour- 
ney.   Nero  attended  his  arrival  with  very  fumptuous 
preparations.    He  received  him  feated  on  a  throne,  ac- 
companied by  the  fenate  ftanding  round  him,  and  the 
whole  army  drawn  out  with  all  iinaginable  fplcndor.— 
Tiridates  afcended  the  throae  with  great  reverence  ;  and 
approaching  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
jnoft  abjeft  terms  acknowledged  himfelf  his  flave.  Nero 
raifed  him  up,  telling  him  with  equal  arrogance,  that 
he  did  well,  and  that  by  his  fubmiffion  he  had  gained  a 
kingdom  which  his  ancettors  could  never  acquiie  by 
their  arms.    He  then  placed  the  crown  oh  his  head, 
and,  after  the  moft  coftly  ceremonies  and  entfertainments, 
he  was  fent  back  t?o  Armenia,  with  incredible  funis  of 
^Ti      money  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  return. 
Revolt  (  f       In  the  12th  year  of  this  emperor's  reign,  the  Jews 
the  Jews.  revolted,  having  been  feverely  opprefTed  by  the 

Roman  governor.  It  is  faid  that  Florus,  in  particular, 
was  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tyranny,  that  by  public 
proclamation  he  gave  permiflion  to  plunder  the  coun- 
try, provided  he  received  half  the  fpoil.  Thefc  oppref- 
fjons  drew  fuch  a  train  of  calamities  after  them,  that 
the  fufferings  of  all  other  nations  were  flight  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwards  endured,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.  In  the  mean  time, 
Nero  proceeded  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated 
feverity. 

The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  fo  many  viAo- 
ries  over  the  Parthians^  could  not  efcape  his  fury.  Nor 
<lid  the  emprefs  Poppxa  herfelf  efcape  ;  whom,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  ke  kicked  when  (he  was  pregnant,  by 
which  fhe  mifcarried  and  died.   At  laft  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  fuch  a  monfter,  and  there  ap- 
J      peared  a  general  revolution  in  all  the  provinces. 
Revolt  of       The  firft  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex, 
Vindex  in  who  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  proteft- 
G^ul,  againft  the  tyrannical  government  of  Nero.    He  ap- 

to  have  no  other  ir.'Jtivt  for  tliis  revolt  than  that 
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of  freeing  the  world  from  an  oppreffor ;  for  when  it  Rome, 
was  told  him  that  Nero  had  fet  a  reward  upon  his  head 
of  10,000,000  of  fefterces,  he  made  this  gallant  an- 
fwer,  "  ^Vlioever  brings  me  Nero's  head,  rtiall,  if  he 
pleafes,  have  mine."  But  ftill  more  to  fhow  that  he 
was  not  adluated  by  motives  of  private  ambition,  he 
proclaimed  Sergius  Galba  empepor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  Galba,  vvho  was  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  wifdoni 
in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war.  But  as  all  talenta 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  for  fome  years 
had  feemed  willing  to  court  obfcurity,  giving  himfelf  up 
to  an  inaAive  life,  and  avoiding  all  opportunities  of  fig- 
nalizing  his  valour.  He  now  therefore,  either  through 
the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  want  of 
ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  join  with  Vindex, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  to  deliberate  with  his  friend* 
©n  the  part  he  Ihould  take. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  apprifed  of 
the  proceedings  againft  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
regardlefs  of  the  danger,  privately  flattering  himfelf  that 
the  fuppreffion  of  this  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  frefli  confifcations.  But  the  aftual  revolt  of 
Galba,  the  news  of  which  arrived  foon  after,  affefted 
him  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  reputation  of  that  And  »f 
general  was  fuch,  that  from  the  moment  he  declared '^•^^''^ 
againft  him,  Nero  confidered  himfelf  as  undone.  He 
received  the  account  as  he  was  at  fupper  ;  and  inftant- 
ly,  ftruck  with  terror,  overturned  the  table  with  hia 
foot,  breaking  two  cryftal  vafcs  of  imrnenfe  value.  He 
then  fell  into  a  fwoon  ;  from  which  when  he  recovered 
he  tore  his  clothes,  and  ftruck  his  head,  crying  out, 
"  that  he  was  utterly  undone."  He  then  began  to  me- 
ditate flanghters  moie  extcnfive  than  he  yet  had  com- 
mitted. He  refolved  to  maffacre  all  the  governors  of 
provinces,  to  deflroy  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the 
Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a  punilhment  for  the  treachery  of 
their  countrymen.  In  (hort,  in  the  wildnefs  of  his  rage* 
he  thought  of  poifoning  the  whole  fenate,  of  burning 
the  city,  and^turning  the  lions  kept  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  the  people.  *  Thefe  d«;{igns  being 
impradlicable,  he  refolved  at  laft  to  face  the  danger  in 
perfon.  But  his  very  preparations  ferved  to  mark  thei 
infatuation  of  his  mind.  His  principal  care  was,  to 
provide  waggons  for  the  convenient  carriage  of  his  mu* 
Ileal  inftruments ;  and  to  drefs  out  his  concubines  like 
Amazons,  with  whom  he  intended  to  face  the  en«myt 
He  alfo  made  a  refolution,  that  if  he  came  off  with  fafe- 
ty  and  empire,  he  would  appear  again  upon  the  theatre 
with  the  lute,  and  would  equip  himfelf  as  a  panto^ 
mime. 

While  Nero  was  thus  frivoloufly  employed,  the  re- 
volt became  general.  Not  only  the  armies  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  but  alfo  the  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,  and 
Lufitania,  declared  againft  him.  Virg'  iius  Rufus  alone, 
who  commanded  an  army  on  the  l^pper  Rhine,  for  a' 
while  continued  in  fufpenfe  ;  during  which  his  forces^ 
without  his  permiflion,  falling  upon  the  Gauls,  routed 
them  with  great  flaughter,  and  Vindex  flew  himfelf. 
But  this  ill  fuccefs  no  way  advanced  the  interefts  of  Ne- 
ro ;  he  was  fo  detefted  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he 
could  find  none  of  the  armies  faithful  to  him,  however 
they  might  difagree  with  each  other.  He  therefore  j^jj^^  . 
called  for  Locufta  to  furnifli  him  with  poifon  ;  and,  thus.fiturdoij  o 
prepared  for  the  worft,  he  retired  to  the  Servilian  gar-  Niio, 
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dens,  with  a  rcfolutlon  of  flying  into  Egypt.  He  ac- 
cordingly difpatched  the  freedmen,  in  which  he  had  the 
moft  confidence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  Oftia ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  founded,  in  perfon,  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions of  the  guard,  to  know  If  they  were  wiUing  to 
fhai-e  his  fortunes.  But  they  all  excufed  thernfelves,  un- 
der divers  pretexts.  One  of  tliem  had  the  boldnefs  to 
anfwer  him  by  part  of  a  line  from  Virgil :  Ufque  adeone 
m  'tferum  ejl  mart  P  "  Is  death  then  fuch  a  misfortune  ?" 
Thus  deftitute  of  every  refource,  all  the  expedients  that 
cowardice,  revenge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place 
in  his  mind  by  turns.  He  at  one  time  refolved  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Parthians ;  at  another,  to  deliver  him- 
felf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  infurgents  :  one  while,  he 
determined  to  mount  the  roltrum,  to  alk  pardon  for 
what  was  paft,  and  to  conclude  with  promifes  of  amend- 
fnent  for  the  future.  With  thefe  gloomy  deliberations 
he  went  to  bed  ;  but  waking  about  inidnight,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  his  guards  had  left  him.  The  praetorian 
foldiers,  in  faft,  having  been  corrupted  by  their  com- 
mander, had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor.  Nero  immediately  fent  for  his  friends 
to  deliberate  upon  his  prefent  exigence  ;  but  his  friends 
alfo  forfook  him.  He  went  in  perfon  from  houfe  to 
houfe  ;  but  all  the  doors  were  fhut  agalnft  him,  and 
none  were  found  to  anfwer  his  inquiries.  While  he  was 
purfuing  this  inquiry,  his  veiy  domeftics  followed  the 
general  defection  ;  and  having  plundered  his  apartment, 
efcaped  different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  defpe- 
ration,  he  defircd  that  one  of  his  favourite  gladiators 
might  come  and  difpatch  him :  but  even  in  this  vequeft 
theie  was  none  found  to  obey.  "  Alas !  (cried  he) 
have  I  neither  friend  nor  enemy  ?"  And  then  running 
defperately  forth,  he  feemed  refolved  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  Tiber.  Butjuil  then  his  courage  beginning  tft 
fail  him,  he  made  a  fudden  ttop,  as  if  willing  to  recol- 
left  his  reafon  ;  and  aflced  for  fome  fecret  place,  where 
he  might  re-a(fume  his  courage,  and  meet  death  with 
becoming  fortitude.  In  this  diflrefs,  Phaon,  one  of 
his  freedmen,  offered  him  his  country-houfe,  at  about 
four  miles  diftant,  where  he  might  for  fome  time  re- 
main concealed.  Nero  accepted  his  offer ;  and,  half- 
drefled  as  he  was,  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
his  face  with  an  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  horfeback, 
attended  by  four  of  his  domeftics,  of  whom  the  wretch- 
ed Sporus  was  one.  His  journey,  though  quite  fhort, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  confufed  noifes  from  the  camp,  and  the 
cries  of  the  foldiers,  imprecating  a  thoufand  evils  upon 
his  head.  A  paffenger,  meeting  him  on  the  way,  cried, 
"  There  go  men  in  purfuit  of  Nero."  Another  aflced 
him,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?  His 
horfe  taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  that  lay  near  the 
road,  he  dropped  his  handkerchief ;  and  a  foldter  that 
was  near,  addrefled  him  by  name.  He  now  therefore 
quitted  his  horfe,  and  forfaking  the  highway,  entered  a 
thicket  that  led  towards  the  back  part  of  Phaon's  houfe, 
through  which  he  crept,  making  the  beft  of  his  way 
among  the  reeds  and  brambles,  with  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  back  part 
of  the  houfe,  while  he  was  waiting  till  there  Ihould  be 
a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  fome  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink  ;  faying, 
"  To  this  liquor  is  Nero  reduced."  When  the  hole 
Was  made  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  crept  in  upon 
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all-fours,  and  took  a  fhort  repofe  upon  a  wretched  pal-  Rome, 
let,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.    Being  » 
prelTed  by  hunger,  he  demanded  fomewhat  to  eat :  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refufed; 
but  he  drank  a  httle  water.    During  this  interval,  the 
fenate  finding  the  praetorian  guards  had  taken  part  with 
Galba,  declared  him  emperor,  and  condemned  Nero  to 
die  more  majorum  ;  that  Is,  "  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws,"    Thefe  dreadful  tidings  were  quick- 
ly brought  by  one  of  Phaon's  flaves  from  the  city, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.    When  he  was  told  of  the  refolution  of 
the  fenate  agalnft  him,  he  aflced  the  meflenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  puniflied  "  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws  ?"  To  this  he  was  anfwered,  that  the 
criminal  was  to  be  ftripped  naked,  his  head  was  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  pofture  he  was  to  be 
fcourged  to  death.    Nero  was  fo  terrified  at  this,  that 
he  feized  two  poniards  which  he  had  broiigbt  with  him, 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
flieaths,  faying,  that  the  fatal  moment  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived.   However,  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  ;  for  the 
foldiers  who  had  been  fent  in  purfuit  of  him  were  juft 
then  approaching  the  houfe  :  wherefore  hearing  the 
found  of  the  horfe's  feet,  he  fet  a  dagger  to  his  thi-oat, 
with  which,  by.  the  afliltance  of  Epaphroditus,  his 
freedman  and  fecretary,   he  gave  himfelf  a  mortal  315 
wound.    He  was  liot  quite  dead  when  one  of  the  cen-^**  death, 
turlons  entering  the  room,  and  pretending  he  came  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  ftop  the  blood  with  his  cloak. 
But  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  ftern  countenance, 
faid,  "  It  is  now  too  late.    Is  this  your  fidelity?"  — 
Upon  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  liarlng, 
he  expired,  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of 
his  reign,  316 

Galba  was. 72  years  old  when  he  was' declared  em- Uneafinef* 
peror,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  his  legions.  How-^^J^j^^'^ 
ever,  he  foon  found  that  his  being  raifed  to  the  throne  ^jng  of  hi> 
was  but  an  inlet  to  ne>v  difquietudes.  His  firft  embar-reiga. 
raflinent  arofe  from  a  diforder  in  his  own  army  ;  for 
upon  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horfe  repenting  of  their  choice,  prepared  to  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty,  f  e  alfo  narrowly  efcaped  affaffination  from  fome 
flaves,  who  were  prefented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero's 
freedmen  with  that  intent.  The  death  of  Vindcx  alfo 
ferved  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  difquietudes ;  fo  that, 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  empire,  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  hear- 
ing from  Rome  that  Nero  was  dead,  and  the  empire 
transferred  to  him,  he  immediately  aflumed  the  title  and 
enfigns  of  command.  In  his  journey  towards  Rome 
he  was  met  by  Rufus  Virginius,  who,  finding  the  fe- 
nate had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
him  obedience.  This  general  had  more  than  once  re- 
fufed the  empire  himfelf,  which  was  offered  him  by  his 
foldiers  ;  alleging,  that  the  fenate  alone  had  the  dif- 
pofal  of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
honour. 

Galba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means  Faults  in 
of  his  army,  was  at  the  fame  time  willing  to  fupprefs^'^  admi- 
thelr  power  to  commit  any  future  difturbance.  His  fi,.ftn'^i»""ion* 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  thofe  ri- 
gorous ftrokes  of  juftice  which  ought  rather  to  be  de- 
nominated cruelty  than  any  thing  elfe.    A  body  of  ma- 
3  G  rinersy 
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rincrs,  whom  Nero  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlifted 
among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Galba,  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  what  his  predeceffor  had  done  in  their 
favour.    Galba,  v/ho  was  rigidly  attached  to  the  anci- 
ent difcipline,  deferred ;  their  requeft  to  another  time. 
But  they,  confidering  this  delay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
folute  denial,  infifted  in  a  very  difrefpe£tful  manner ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  had  recourfe  to  arms :  whereupon  Gal- 
ba ordered  a  body  of  horfe  attending  him  to  ride  in  among 
them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them ;  but  not  content 
with  this  punifhment,  he  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated.    Their  infolence  demanded  correfilion  ;  but 
fuch  extenfive  punifiiments  deviated  into  cruelty.  His 
next  ftep  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  foldiers,  was  his 
difcharging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per- 
jbns.    Thofe  he  fent  home  to  their  own  country  unre- 
warded, pretending  they  v/ere  difaffefted  to  his  perfon. 
He  feemed  to  have  two  other  objeAs  alfo  in  view  ; 
namely,  to  punifh  thofe  vices  which  had  come  to  an  enorv 
mous  height  in  the  laft  reign,  with  the  ftriftefl:  feveri- 
ty  ;  and  to  replenifti  the  exchequer,  which  had  been 
quite  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predeceffors. 
But  thcfe  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  fe  verity  and  avarice  ;  for  the  ftate  was  too  much  cor- 
rupted to  admit  of  fuch  an  immediate  tranfition  from 
vice  to  virtue.    The  people  had  long  been  maintained 
in  floth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  em- 
perors, and  could  not  think  of  being  obliged  to  feek 
for  hew  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  to  retrench  their  fu- 
perfluities.    They  began,  therefore,  to  fatirize  the  old 
man,  and  turn  the  fimpli«ity  of  his  manners  into  ridi- 
cule.   Among  the  marks  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  faid  to  have  groaned  upon  having  an  expenfive  foup 
ferved  up  to  his  table ;  he  is  faid  to  have  prefented  to 
his  fteward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans  ;  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having  greatly  de- 
lighted him,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  out  his  purfe, 
and  gave  him  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  was  pri- 
vate and  not  public  money.    By  fuch  ill-judged  fruga- 
lities, at  fuch  a  time,  Galba  began  to  lofe  his  populari- 
ty ;  and  he,  who  before  his  acceflion  was  efteemed  by 
all,  being  become  emperor, lAvas  confidered  with  ridicule 
and  contempt.    But  there 'are  fome  circumftances  al- 
leged againft  him,  lefs  equivocal  than  thofe  trifling  ones 
already  mentioned.    Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  people  were  prefented  with  a  moft  grateful  fpeftacle, 
which  was  that  of  Loculta,  Eli  us,  Policletus,  Petro- 
nius,  and  Petinus,  all  the  bloody  minifters  of  Nero's 
cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters  through  the  city,  and  public- 
ly executed.   But  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  more  aftive 
than  all  the  reft,  was  not  there.    The  crafty  villain  had 
taken  care  for  his  own  fafety,  by  the  largenefs  of  his 
bribes  ;  and  though  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
againft  him  ac  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helotus 
the  eunucli,  alfo,  who  had  been  the  inttrument  of  poi- 
foning  Claudius,  efcaped,  and  owed  his  fafety  to  the 
proper  application  of  his  w:ealth.    Thus,  by  the  ine- 
quality of  his' conduct,  he  became  defpicable  to  his  fub- 
jefts.    At  one  time  Ihe-^'ing  himfelf  fevere,  and  frugal, 
at  another  i-emifs  and  prodigal ;  condemning  fome  il- 
lixftrious  perfoiis  -  ithout  any  hearing,  and  pardoning 
others  though  guilty    in  fiiort,  notlung  was  done  but 
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by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites ;  all  offices  were  ve- 
nd, and  all  punifhments  redeemable  by  money. 

Affairs  were  in  this  unfettled  pofture  at  Rome,  when 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worfe  condition.  The  fuc* 
cefs.  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  choofing  an  emperor  in« 
duced  the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  wifh  for  a  fimi- 
lar  opportunity.  Accordingly,  many  feditions  were 
kindled,  and  feveral  faftions  promoted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Germany.  There 
were  then  in  that  province  two  Roman  armies ;  the 
one  which  had  lately  attempted  to  make  Rufus  Virgi- 
nius  emperor,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant;  the  other 
commanded  by  Vitellius,  who  long  had  an  ambition 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himfelf.  The  former  of  thefe 
armies  defpifing  their  prefent  general,  and  confidering 
themfelves  as  fufpeded  by  the  emperor  for  having 
been  the  laft  to  acknowledge  his  title,  refolved  now  to 
be  foremoft  in  denying  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  fummoned  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fide- 
lity, they  refufed,  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  thofe  of  the  fenate.  This-  refufal  they  backed  by 
a  meffage  of  the  praetorian  bands,  importing,  that  they 
were  refolved  not  to  acquiefce  in  the  eleftion  of  an  tm-^ 
peror  created  in  Spain,  and  defiring  that  the  fenate 
fhould  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  was  fen- 
fible,  that,  befides  his  age,  he  was  lefs  refpefted  for 
want  of  an  heir.  He  refolved  therefore  to  put  what 
he  had  formerly  defigned  in  execution,  and  to  adopt- 
fome  perfon  whofe  virtues  might  deferve  fuch  advance- 
ment, and  proteft  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  underftanding  his  determination,  inftantly 
refolved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choofing  ;  fo 
that  there  arofe  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occafion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for  him-, 
felf ;  alleging  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  em- 
peror, as  being  the  firft  man  of  note  who  came  to 
his  affiftance  when  he  had  declared  againft  Nero. 
However,  Galba,  being  fully  refolved  to  confult  the 
public  good  alone,  rejedled  his  fuit ;  and  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed ordered  Pifo  Lucinianus  to  attend  him.  The 
charafter  given  by  hiftorians  of  Pifo  is,  that  he  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  defigned  him.  He 
was  noway  related  to  Galba ;  and  had  no  other  inte- 
reft  but  merit  to  recommend  him  to  his  favour.  Taking 
this  youth  therefore  by  the  hand,  in  the  prefence  of 
his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  fucceed  in  the  empire^ 
giving  him  the  moft  wholefome  leffons  for  guiding  his 
future  conduA.  Pifo's  condud  fhowed  that  he  was 
highly  deferving  this  diftinftion  :  in  all  his  deportment 
there  appeared  fuch  modefty,  firmnefs,  and  equality  of 
mind,  as  befpoke  him  rather  capable  of  difcharging, 
than  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  prefent  dignity.  But 
the  army  and  the  fenate  did  -  not  feem  equally  difinte- 
refted  upon  this  occafion  ;  they  had  been  fo  long  ufed  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emperor  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  fatisfymg  their 
avarice.  The  adoption  -therefore  of  Pifo  was  but  cold- 
ly received  ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  in 
a  natien  of  unlverfal  depravity.  3 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  wholly  fru-  Otho 
ftrated,  and  ftill  further  ftimulatcd  by  the  immenfe  load 
of  debt  which  he  had  contrafted  by  his  riotous  way  of ' 
living,  refolved  upon  ©btaining  the  empire  by  force, 
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ba  mur- 


fmce  he  could  not  by  peaceable  fuccdTion.  la  fa£l, 
his  circum  Ranees  were  fo  very  defperate,  that  he  was 
heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  enemies  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  the 
city.  He  therefore  raifed  a  moderate  fum  of  money, 
by  feUing  his  intereft  to  a  perfon  who  wanted  a  place  ; 
and  with  this  bribed  two  fubaltern  officers  in  the  prae- 
torian bands,  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  largeffes  by 
promifes  and  plaufible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner, in  lefs  than  eight  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
■'the  foldiers,  he  ftok  fecretly  from  the  emperor  while 
he  was  facrificing  ;  and  affembling  the  foldiers,  in  a 
{hort  fpeech  urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
Finding  thefe  his  inveftives  received  with  univerfal 
fhouts  by  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 
maflc,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  dethroning  him. 
The  foldiers  "being  ripe  for  fedition,  immediately  fe- 
conded  his  views:  taking  Otho  upon  their  fhoulders,  they 
inftantly  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  and,  to  ftrike  the 
citizens  witli  terror,  carried  him  with  their  fwords  drawn 
into  the  camp. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  "of  the  re- 
volt of  the  army,  feemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
want  of  fufficient  refolution  to  face  an  event  which  he 
fhould  have  long  forefeen.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 
man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful ;  till  at  laft,  be- 
ing deluded  by  a  falfe  report  of  Otho's  being  flain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armour,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Jull  at  the  fame  inftant  a 
body  of  horfe  fent  from  the  camp  to  deftroy  him  en- 
tered on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  each  party  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  For  fome  time  hollilities  were  fuf- 
.pended  on  each  fide  ;  Galba,  confufed  and  irrefoliite, 
arid  his  antagonifts  flruck  with  horror  at  the  bafenefs 
of  their  enterprife.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  fome  meafure  deferted  by  his  adherents, 
they  rufhed  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum.  Galba  fee- 
ing them  approach,  feemed  to  recolle£l  all  his  former 
fortitude  ;  and  bending  his  head  forward,  bid  the  affaf- 
fins  ftrike  it  off  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  was  quickly  performed ;  and  his  head  being  fet 
upon  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  prefented  to  Otho,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  contemptuoufly  carried  round  the  camp ; 
his  body  remaining  expofed  in  the  fti  eets  till  it  was  bu- 
ried by  one  of  his  Haves.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  feven  months. 

No  fooner  was  Galba  thus  murdered,  than  the  fe- 
nate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contend- 
ing who  fliould  be  foremoft  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  new  emperor,  and  depreffing  the  charafter  of  him 
they  had  fo  unjullly  deftroycd.  Each  laboured  to  ex- 
cel the  reft  in  his  inftances  of  hpmage  ;  and  the  lefs  his 
affedtlons  were  for  him,  the  more  did  he  indulge  all 
the  vehemence  of  exaggerated  pralfe.  Otho  finding 
himfelf  furrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  he  received  the 
titles  ufually  given  to  the  emperors ;  and  from  thence 
returned  to  the  palace,  feemingly  refolved  to  reform  his 
life,  and  alfume  mannei-s  becoming  the  greatncfs  of  his 
ilation. 

He  began  his  reign  by  a  fignal  inftance  of  clemen- 
cy, in  pardoning  Marius  Celfus,  who  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  Galba  ;  and  not  contented  with  barely  for- 
giving, he  advanced  him  to  the  higheft  honours ;  af- 
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ferting,  tjiat  "  fidelity  deferved  every  reward."  Thij  Rome* 
a£h  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another  of  juftlce,  » 
equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigellinus,  Nero's  fa- 
vourite, he  who  bad  been  the  promoter  of  all  his  crueU 
ties,  was  now  put  to  death  ;  and  all  fuch  as  had  been 
unjuftly  baniflied,  or  ftripped,  at  his  inftlgation,  during 
Nero's  reign,  were  reftored  to  their  country  and  for- 
tunes. 320 
In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany  Vitellius 
having  been  purchafed  by  the  large  gifts  and  fpecious'^*^'"^^"* 
promifes  of  Vitellius  their  general,  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the 
fenate,  declared  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap- 
point to  that  high  ftation  with  the  cohorts  at  Rome. 
The  news  of  this  conduct  in  the  army  foon  fpread  con- 
fternatlon  throughout  Rome ;  but  Otho  was  particu- 
larly ftruck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehenfive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
decide  a  conteft  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  caufe.  He  now  therefore  fought  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitellius;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  both 
fides  began  their  preparations  for  war.  News  being 
received  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy, 
Otho  departed  from  Rome  with  a  vaft  army  to  oppofe 
him.  But  though  he  was  very  powerful  with  regard 
to  numbers,  his  men,  being  httle  ufed  to  war,  could 
not  be  relied  on.  He  feemed  by  his  behaviour  fen- 
fible  of  the  difproportion  of  his  for-ces  ;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  the 
moft  uneafy  apprehenfions.  It  is  alfo  reported  by 
fome,  that  one  night  fetching  many  profound  fighs  in 
his  fleep,  his  fervants  ran  haftily  to  his  bed-fide,  and 
found  him  ftretched  on  the  ground.  He  alleged  he 
had  feen  the  ghoft  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner,  beat  and  pufhed  him  from  the  bed ;  and 
he  afterwards  ufed  many  expiations  to  appeafe  it.  How- 
ever this  be,  he  proceeded  with  a  great  ftiow  of  cou« 
rage  till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri- 
ver Po,  where  he  remained,  fending  his  forces  before 
him  under  the  condudl  of  his  generals  Suetonius  and 
Celfus,  who  made  what  hafte  they  could  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  army  of  Vitelhus,  which  confifted 
of  70,000  men,  was  commanded  by  his  generals  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  he  himfelf  remaining  in  Gaul  in  or- 
der to  bring  up  the  reft  of  his  forces.  Thus  both  fidea 
haftened  to  meet  each  other  with  fo  much  animofity 
and  precipitation,  that  three  confiderable  battles  were 
fought  in  the  fpace  of  three  days.  One  near  Placentia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  called 
Cajior ;  in  all  which  Otho  had  the  advantage.  But 
thefe  fucceffes  were  but  of  ftiort-llved  continuance  ;  for 
Valens  and  Cecina,  who  had  hitherto  afted  feparately, 
joining  their  forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with 
frelh  fupplles,  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. Otho,  who  by  this  time  had  joined  his  army  otho*de- 
at  a  little  village  called  Bedriacum,  finding  the  enemy,  feated  at 
notwithftanding  their  late  lofles,  inclined  to  come  to  a  Bedriacunb 
battle,  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  meafures  to  be  taken.  His  generals 
were  of  opinion  to  protraft  the  war ;  but  others,  whofc 
inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the  miferles  of  the 
ftate  ;  protefting,  that  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with, 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  favoured  the  de- 
fign,  and  would  undoubtedly  profper  the  enterprife 
3  G  2  la 
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In  this  advice  Otlio  acqulefced  :  he  had  been  for  fome 
time  fo  uneafy  under  the  war,  that  he  feemed  wilhng 
to  exchange  fufpenfe  for  danger.  However,  he  was  lo 
furrounded  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  perfonally  prefent  in  the  engagement,  but  pre- 
vailed upon  to  referve  himfelf  for  the  fortune  of  the 
empire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellum.  The  affairs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adjufted,  they  came  to  an 
engagement  at  Bedrlacum  ;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
thofe  on  the  fide  of  Otho  feemed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. At  length,  the  fuperior  difciphne  of  the  legions 
of  ViteUius  turned  the  fcale  of  viftory.  Otho's  army 
fled  in  great  confufion  towards  Bedriacum,  being  pur- 
fued  with  a  miferable  flaughter  all  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Otho  waited  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  feemed  to  tax  his  mef- 
fengers  with  delay.  The  firfl:  account  of  his  defeat  was 
brought  him  by  a  common  foldier,  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  Hill 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  was  defined  to  gi^e  no  credit 
to  a  bafe  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  faliehood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cowardice.  The  foldier,  however,  ftill 
pe'rfift;ed  in  the  veracity  of  his  report ;  and,  finding 
none  inchned  to  believe  him,  immediately  fell  upon  his 
fword;  and  expired  at  the  emperor's  feet.  Otho  was 
io  much  ftruck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
cried  out,  that  he  would  caufe  the  ruin  of  no  more 
fuch  valiant  and  worthy  foldiers,  but  would  end  the 
contefl;  the  fhorteft  way  ;  and  therefore  having  exhort- 
ed his  followers  to  fubmit  to  VitelUus,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otho  had  killed  him- 
felf, than  all  the  foldiers  repaired  to  Virglnius,  the 
commander  of  the  German  legions,  earneftly  intreating 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  reins  of  government ;  or  at 
leafl:,  intreating  his  mediation  with  the  generals  of  Vi- 
tellius in  their  favour.  Upon  his  declining  their  rcquefl:, 
Rubiius  Gallus,  a  perfon  of  confiderable  note,  under- 
took  their  embaffy  to  the  generals  of  the  conquering  ar- 
my ;  and  foon  after  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  Otho. 

Vitellius  was  immediately  after  declared  emperor  by 
the  fenate  ;  and  received  the  marks  of  diftinftion  which 
were  now  accuftomed  to  follow  the  appointment  of  the 
ftrongeft  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  Italy  was  feverely 
difl;refled  by  the  foldiers,  who  committed  fuch  out- 
rages as  exceeded  all  the  opprefiions  of  the  moft  calami^ 
tous  war.  ViteUius,  who  was  yet  in  Gaul,  refolved,  be- 
fore he  fet  out  for  Rome,  to  punifli  the  prastorian  co- 
horts, who  had  been  the  inftruments  of  all  the  late  dif- 
turbances  in  the  ftate.  He  therefore  caufed  them  to 
be  difarmed,  and  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of 
foldiers.  He  alfo  ordered  150  of  thofe  who  were  moft 
guilty  to  be  put  to  death. 

As  he  approached  towards  Rom.e,  he  paflcd  through 
the  towns  with  all  imaginable  fplendor  ;  his  paflage  by 
water  was.  in  painted  galleys,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  profufely  furniflicd  with  the  greatefl;  deli- 
cacies. In  his  journey  there  was  neither  order  nor  difci- 
pline  among  his  foldiers  ;  they  plundered  wherever  they 
Game  with  impunity  ;  and  he  feemed  no  way  difpleafed 
with  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  behaviour. 

Upon  his  ai-iival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not 

a  place  he  came  to  govern  with  jufliice,  but  as  a  town 
that  became  his  own  by  the  laws  of  conqueft.  He 
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marched  through  the  ftreets  mounted  on  horfebacic,  all  Rome. 

in  armour ;  the  fenate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
If  the  captives  of  his  late  vi£lory.  He  the  next  day- 
made  the  fenate  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  magnified  his 
own  aAions,  and  piomifed  them  extraoidinaty  advan- 
tages from  his  adminiftration.  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who,  being  now  long  accuftomed  to  flatter  all 
in  authority,  highly  applauded  and  blefled  their  new 
emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers  being  permitted  to  fa-  Hie  fharoe* 
tiate  themfelves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew  ^''^ 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  aff'airs  of  the  ^^'^te  jj^^  ^"^ 
were  managed  by  the  lowell  wretches.  Vitellius,  more 
abandoned  than  they,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  kinds  of 
luxury  and  profufcnefs  :  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite 
vice,  fo  that  he  brought  himfelf  to  a  habit  of  vomit- 
ing, in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleafure.  His  en- 
tertainments, though  feldom  at  his  own  coft,  were  pre- 
digioufly  expenfive  ;  he  frequently  invited  himfelf  to 
the  tables  of  his  fubjefts,  breakfafting  with  one,  dining 
with  another,  and  fupping  with  a  third,  all  in  the  fame 
day.  The  mofl;  memorable  of  thefe  entertainments 
was  that  made  for  him  by  his  brother  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  this  were  ferved  up  2000  feveral  difhcs  of 
fifh,  and  70CC  of  fowl,  of  the  moll  valuable  kinds. 
But  in  one  particular  dilh  he  feemed  to  have  outdone 
all  the  former  profufion  of  the  moft  luxurious  Romans. 
This  difli,  which  was  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  be  called 
the  Jhield  of  Minerva^  was  fiUed  with  an  olio  made  from 
the  founds  of  the  fifh  called  fcarr't,  the  brains  of  phea- 
fants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  moft  coftly 
birds,  and  the  fpawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Car- 
pathian fea.  In  order  to  cook  this  dilh  properly,  a  fur- 
nace was  built  in  the  tields,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any 
kitchen  to  contain  it. 

In  this  manner  did  Vitellius  proceed  ;  fo  that  Jofe- 
phus  tells  us,  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire 
would  not  have  been  fufhcient  to  have  maintained  his 
gluttony.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  fought  to 
raife  themfelves,  not  by  their  virtues  and  abihties,  but 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  entertainments.  This  pro- 
digality  produced  its  attendant,  want;  and  that,  in  turn,, 
gave  rife  to  cruelty. 

Thofe  who  had  formerly  been  his  alTociates  were 
now  dcftroyed  without  mercy.  Going  t«  vilit  one  of  ' 
them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mingled  poifon  with  his 
water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He 
never  pardoned  thofe  money-lenders  who  came  to  de- 
mand payment  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  num- 
ber coming  to  falute  him,  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off  to  execution  ;  but  fhortly  after,  com- 
manding him  to  be  brought  back,  when  all  his  attend-- 
ants  thought  it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor,, 
ViteUius  gave  them  foon  to  underftood  that  it  was- 
merely  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with: 
his  torments.  Having  condemned  another  to  death,,  he 
executed  his  two  fons  with  him,  only  for  their  prefu- 
ming  to  intercede  for  their  father.  A  Roman  knight 
being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying  out  that 
he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded 
to  fee  the  will,  where  finding  himfelf  joint  heir  with 
another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  legacy  without  a  partner. 

By  the  continuance  of  fuch  vices  and  cruelties  as 
thefe  he  became  odioue  to  all  mankind,  and  the  aftro. 
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Itemc.  togers  began  to  prognofticate  his  ruin.  A  writing  was 
V  fet  up  in  the  forum  to  this  effed  ;  "  We,  in  the, name 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to  de- 
part-this  life  by  the  kalends  of  Oftober."  ViteUius, 
OH  his  part,  received  this  information  with  terror,  and 
ordered  all  the  aftrologers  to  be  banilhed  from  Rome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  furvived  his 
mother,  he  (hould  reign  many  years  in  happinefs  and 
fecurity,  this  gave  him  a  defire  ^ef  putting  her  to 
death  ;  which  he  did,  by  refuting  heY-fuftenance,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her  health. 
But  he  foon  faw  the  futiUty  of  relying  upon  fuch  vain 
prognollications ;  for  his  foldiers,  by  their  cruelty 
and  rapine,  having  becom.e  infupportable  to  the  inha- 
Vefpaflan  bitants  of.  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  Eaft,  who  had  at 
jrociaimed  j^j-ft  acquiefced  in  his  dominion,  began  to  revolt,  and 
*tr,n^rnr  unanimoufly  refolved  to  make  Vefpalian  em- 

peror. 

Vefpafian,  who  was  appointed  commander  againft 
the  rebellious  Jews,  had  reduced  moll  of  their  coun- 
try, except  Jerufalem,  to  fubjeftion.  The  death  of 
Nero,  however,  had  at  firft  interrupted  the  progrefs 
of  his  arms,  and  the  fucceffion  of  Galba  gave  a  tempo- 
rary check  to  his  conquefts,  as  he  was  obliged  to  fend 
his  fori  Titus  to  Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor's  com- 
mands. Titus,  however,  was  fo  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  that  he  received  news  of  Galba's  death 
before  he  fet  fail.  He  then  refolved  to  continue  neuter 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  ;  and 
when  the  latter  prevailed,  he  gave  him  his  homage 
with  reluftance.  But  being  defirous  of  acquiring  re- 
putation, though  he  diflikcd  the  government,  he  de- 
termined to  lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem,  and  aftually  made 
preparations  for  that  great  undertaking,  when  he  was 
given  to  underftand  that  Vitellius  was  detefted  by  all 
ranks  in  the  empire.  Thefe  murmurings  increafed 
every  day,  while  Veipafian  fecretly  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  difcontents  of  the  army.  By  thefe  means 
they  began  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  as  the 
perfon  the  moft  capable  and  willing  to  terminate^  the 
miieries  of  hia  country,  and  put  a  period  to.  the  inju- 
ries it  fuffered.  Not  ortly  the  legions  under  his  com- 
mand,  but  thofe  in  Maefia  and  Pannonia,  came  to  the 
fame  refolution,  fo  that  they  declared  themfelves  for 
Vefpafian.  He  was  alfo  without  his  own  confent  pro- 
claimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there  con- 
firming it  with  extraordinary  applaufe,  and  paying 
their  accuitomed  liomage.  Still,  however,  Vefpafian 
feemed  to  decline  the  honour  done  him  ;  till  at  length 
his  foldiers  compelled  him,  with  their  threats  of  imme- 
diate death,  to  accept  a  title  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, he  wijhed  to  enjoy.  He  now,  therefore,  called  a 
council  of  war  :  where  it  was  refolved,  that  his  fon  Ti- 
tus Ihould  carry  on  the  war  againlk  the  Jews  ;  and  that 
Mutianus,  one  of  his  generals,  fiioiild,  with  the  greateil 
part  of  his  legions,  enter  Italy  ;  while  Vefpafian  himfelf 
fhould  levy  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  eaft,  in  order  to 
reinforce  them  in  cafe  of  necefiity. 

During  thefe  preparations,  ViteUius,  though  burled  in 
floth  and  luxury,  was  refolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de- 
fend the  empire  ;  wherefore  his  chief  commanders, 
Valens  and  Cecina,  were  ordered  to  make  all  poffible 
preparations  to  reuft  the  invaders.  The  firft  army  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hoftile  intention  was  under  the 
command  of  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  met  by  Ce- 
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cina  near  Cremona.    A  battle  was  expeded  to  cn(*ic  j  ^  _ 

but  a  negociation  taking  place,  Cecina  was  prevailed  — 
upon  to  change  fides,  and  declare  for  Vefpafian.  His 
army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  what  they  had 
done  ;  and'  imprifoning  their  general,  attacked  Anto-  328 
nius,  though  without  a  leader.  The  engagement  con- Vitellius 
tinued  during  the  whole  night  :  in  the  morning,  after  a 
fliort  repaft,  both  armies  engaged  a  fecond  time  ;  when 
the  foldiers  of  Antonius  faluting  the  rifiug  fun,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  the  Vitellians  fuppofing  that  they  had  re- 
ceived new  reinforcements,  betook  themielves  to  flight, 
with  the  lofs  of  30,000  men.  Shortly  after,  freeing 
their  general  Cecina  i^rbm  prifon,  they  prevailed  upon 
him  to  intercede  with  the  conquerors  for  p^r-don  ;  which 
they  obtained,  though  not  without  the  moft  horr-id  bar- 
barities committed  upon  Cremona,  the  city  to  which 
they  had  retired  for  flieltei-. 

When  Vitellius  was  iiiforraed  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  his  former  infoknce  was  converted  into  an  ex- 
treme of  timidity  and  irrefolution.  At  length  he  com- 
manded Julius  Priicus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  with 
fome  forces  that  were  in  readinefs,  to  guard  the  palfes 
of  the  Apennines,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  march  to 
Rome  ;  referving  the  principal  body  of  his  army  to 
fecure  the  city,  under  the  command  of  hia  brother 
Lucius.  But  being  perfuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  In 
perfon,  his  prefence  only  ferved  to  incteafe  the  con- 
tempt of  his  foldiers.  He  there  appeared  irrcfolute» 
and  ttill  luxurious,  without  counfel  or  conduft,  igrio- 
rant  of  war,  and  demanding  from  others  thofe  iri- 
ftruftions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  give.  After  a  fhort 
continuance  in  the  camp,  and'  underftanding  the  revolt 
of  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more  to  Rome  :  but  - 
every  day  only  ferved  to  render  his  affairs  ftill  more 
defperate  ;  till  at  laft  he  made  offers  to  Vefpafian  of 
refigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  were  granted, 
and  a  fufficient  revenue  for  his  fnpport.  In  order  to 
enforce  his  requeft,  he  iffued  from  his  palace  in  deep 
mourning,  with  all  his  domeftics  weeping  round  hinu 
He  then  went  to  offer  the  fword  of  juftice  to  Cecilius,. 
the  conful;,  which  he  refufing,  the  abjea  emperor 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  enfigns  of  the  empire  in 
the  temple  of  Concord.  But  being  interrrupted  by 
fome,  who  cried  out,  That  he  himfelf  was  Concord,, 
he  refolved,  upon  fo  weak  an  encouragement,  ftill  to. 
maintain  bis  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  his- 
defence. 

Daring  this  flu(?aiation  of  counfels,  one  Sabinus, 
w-ho  had  advifed  Vitellius  to  refign,  perceiving  his  de- 
fperate fituation,  refolved,  by  a  bold  ftep,  to  oblige 
Vefpafian,  and  accordingly  feized  upon  the  Capitol. -phe  Capi=» 
But  he  was  premature  in  his  attempt ;  for  the  foldiers  tol  burnt, 
of  Vitellius  attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and,  prevail- 
ing by  their  numbers,  foon  laid  that  beautiful  build- 
ing in  afhes.  During  this  di-eadful  conflagration,  Vi- 
tellius was  feafting  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  and  be- 
holding all  the  hoiTors  of  the  affault  with  great  fatis- 
faftion.  Sabinus  was  taken  prifoner,  and  ftiortly  after 
executed  by  the  emperor's  command.  Young  Domitian, 
his  nephew,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  efcaped  by 
flight,  in  the  habit  of  a  prieft ;  and  all  the  reft  who 
furvived  the  fire  were  put  to  the  fword. 

But  this  fuccefs  ferved  little  to  improve  the  affairs  of 
ViteUius.  He  vainly  lent  meffcnger  after  meffcnger  to. 
bring  Vefpafian's  gemeral,  Antonius,  to  9.  compofition,. 
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This  commander  gave  no  anfwer  to  his  reqnefts,  but 
ftill  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.  Being  arri- 
ved before  the  walls  of  thd'  city,  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
were  refolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmoft  extre- 
mity. It  was  attacked  on  three  fides  with,  the  utmoft 
fury;  while  the  army  within,  Tallying  upon  the  befie- 
gers,  defended  it  with  equal  obftinacy.  The  battle  laft- 
ed  a  whole  day,  till  at  laft  the  befieged  were  driven  into 
the  city,  and  a  dreadful  flaughter  made  of  them  in  all 
the  ftreets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  citizens  ftood  by,  looking  on  as 
*both  fides  fought ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre, 
clapped  their  hands ;  at  one  time  encouraging  one  par- 
ty, and  again  the  other.  As  either  turned  their  backs, 
the  citizens  would  then  fall  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  andfo  kill  and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 
But  what  WRS  ftill  more  remarkable,  during  thefe 
dreadful  flaughters  both  within  and  without  the  city, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating 
one  of  their  riotous  feafts,  called  the  Saturnalia;  i'o 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  feen  a  ftrange  mix- 
ture of  mirth  and  mifery,  of  cruelty  and  lewdnefs  ;  in 
one  place,  buryings  and  flaughters ;  in  another,  drunk- 
ennefs  and  feafting  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  ci- 
vil war,  and  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  moft  abandon- 
ed fecurity  ! 

During  this  complicated  fcene  of  mifery,  Vitellius 
retired  privately  to  his  wife's  houfe,  upon  mount  Aven- 
tinc,  defigning  that  night  to  fly  to  the  army  coiti- 
inanded  by  his  brother  at  Tarracina.  But,  quite  in- 
capable, through  fear,  of  forming  any  refolution,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  returned  again  to  his  palace, 
now  void  and  defolate  ;  all  his  flaves  forfaking  him  in 
his  diflrefs,  and  purpofely  avoiding  his  prefence.  There, 
after  wandering  for  fome  time  quite  difconlolate,  and 
fearing  the  face  of  every  creature  he  met,  he  hid  him- 
felf  in  an  obfcure  corner,  from  whence  he  was  foon  ta- 
ken by  a  party  of  the  conquering  foldiers.  Still,  how- 
ever, wiUing  to  add  a  few  hours  more  to  his  miferable 
life,  he  begged  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  the  arrival  of 
Vefpafian  at  Rome,  pretending  that  he  had  fecrets  of 
importance  to  difcover.  But  his  intreaties  were  vain  : 
the  foldiers  binding  his  hands  behind  him,  and  throw- 
.ing  an  halter  round  hie  neck,  led  him  along,  half  na- 
ked, into  the  public  forum,  upbraiding  him,  as  they 
(proceeded,  with  all  thofc  bitter  reproaches  their  ma- 
lice could  fuggeft,  or  his  own  cruelties  deferve.  They 
jalfo  tied  his  hair  backwards,  as  was  ufual  with  the 
moft  infamous  malefaftors,  and  held  the  point  of  a  fword 
under  his  chin,  to  prevent  his  hiding  his  face  from  the 
public.  Some  caft  dirt  and  fikh  upon  him  as  he  paf- 
fed,  others  ftruck  him  with  their  hands  ;  fome  ridiculed 
the  defers  .of  his  perfon,  his  red  fiery  face,  and  the  e- 
xiormous  greatnefs  of  his  belly.  At  length,  being  come 
to  the  place  of  punifhment,  thty  killed  him  with  many 
blows ;  and  then  dragging  the  dead  body  through  the 
ftreets  with  an  hook,  they  threw  it,  with  all  poflible  ig- 
nominy, into  the  river  Tiber.  Such  was  the  miferable 
end  of  this  emperor,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  fhort  reign  of  eight  months  and  five  days. 

Vitellius  being  dead,  the  conquering  army  purfued 
their  enemies  throughout  the  city,  while  neither  houfes 
nor  temples  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitives.  The 
vilicets  arid  public  places  were  all  ftrewed  with  dead, 
each  man  lying  flain  .where  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
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overtaken  by  hts  unmerciful  purfuers.  But  not  only  the  R-om^ 
enemy  fuffered  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  the  citi-  — — v— 
zens,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  foldiers,  were  drag- 
ged from  their  houfes,  and  killed  without  any  form  of 
trial.  The  heat  of  their  refentment  being  fomewhat 
abated,  they  next  began  to  feek  for  plunder ;  and  un- 
der pretence  of  fearching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place 
without  marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity.  Befides  the 
foldiers,  the  lower  rabble  joined  in  thefe  deteftable 
outrages ;  fome  flaves  came  and  difeovercd  the  riches 
of  their  mafters ;  fome  were  dete£led  by  their  neareft 
friends  ;  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  outcry  and  la- 
mentation ;  infomuch,  that  the  former  ravages  of  Otho 
and  VitelHus  were  now  confidered  as  flight  evils  in  com- 
parifon. 

At  length,  however,  upon  the  arrival  of  Mutianus, 
general  to  Vefpafian,  thefe  flaughters  ceafed,  and  the 
ftate  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  former  tran- 
quilllty.  Vefpafian  was  declared  emperor  by  the  una- Vefpafian 
nimous  confent  both  of  the  fenate  and  the  army ;  and  preclaimedl 
dignified  with  all  thofe  titles,  which  now  followed  ra-^P^'"'*^  *^ 
ther  the  power  than  the  merit  of  thofe  who  were  ap- 
pointed  to  govern.  Meffengers  were  difpatched  to  him 
into  Egypt,  defiring  his  return,  and  teftifying  the  ut- 
moft  defire  for  his  government.  However,  the  winter 
being  dangerous  for  failing,  he  deferred  his  voyage  to 
a  more  convenient  feafon.  Perhaps,  alfo,  the  diffen- 
fions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  retarded  his  return 
to  Rome ;  for  one  Claudius  CiviHs,  in  Lower  Ger- Revolt  of 
many,  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  deftroyed  C!audiu» 
the  Roman  garrifons,  which  were  placed  in  diiferent*^"^^** 
parts  of  that  province.  But,  to  give  his  rebellion  an 
air  of  juftice,  he  caufed  his  army  to  fwear  allegiance  to 
Vefpafian,  until  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
throw  off  the  malk.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  he  difclaimed  all  fubmiffion  to  the 
Roman  government ;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two 
of  the  heutenants  of  the  empire,  and  being  joined  by 
fuch  of  the  Romans  as  refufed  obedience  to  the  nev/ 
emperor,  he  boldly  advanced  to  give  CereaHs,  Vefpafi- 
an's  general,  battle.  In  the  beginning  of  this  engage- 
ment, he  feemed  fuccefsful,  breaking  the  Roman  le- 
gions, and  putting  their  cavalry  to  flight.  But  at 
length  Cerealis  by  his  condudt  turned  the  fate  of  the 
day,  and  not  only  routed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  de- 
ftroyed their  camp.  This  engagement,  however,  was 
not  decifive  ;  feveral  others  enfued  with  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs.  An  accommodation  at  length  took  place.  Ci- 
vilis  obtained  peace  for  his  countiymen,  and  pardon  for 
himfelf;  for  the  Roman  empire  was,  at  this  time,  fo 
torn  by  its  own  divifions,  that  the  barbarous  nations 
around  made  incurfions  with  impunity,  and  were  fure 
of  obtaining  peace  whenever  they  thought  proper  to 
demand  it. 

During  the  time  of  thefe  commotions  in  Germany,  irruption 
the  Sarmatians,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  north-eaft  of  of  the  Sar= 
the  empire,  fuddenly  paffed  the  river  Ifer,  and  marched™*'""*' 
into  the  Roman  dominions  with  fuch  celerity  and  fury, 
as  to  deftroy  feveral  garrifons,  and  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Tonteius  Agrippa.    However,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Rubrius  Gallus,  Vefpafian's  Heutenant, 
into -their  native  forefts ;  where  feveral  attempts  were 
made  to  confine  them  by  garrifons  and  forts,  placed 
along  the  confines  of  their  country.    But  thefe  hardy 
nations,  having  once  fouixd  the  way  into  the  empire, 
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never  after  defifted  from  invading  it  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity, till  at  length  they  over-ran  and  deftroyed  it  en- 
tirely. 

Vefpafian  continued  fome  months  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  faid  he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame 
man  by  touching  them.  Before  he  fet  out  for  Rome, 
he  gave  his  fon  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  that 
was  to  lay  liege  to  Jerufalem ;  while  he  himfelf  went 
forward,  and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  by  all 
the  fenate,  and  near  half  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the 
lincereft  teftimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor 
of  fuch  great  and  experienced  virtues.  Nor  did  he  in 
the  leaft  difappoint  their  expeftations;  being  equally  af- 
fiduous  in  rewarding  merit,  and  pardoning  his  adverfa- 
ries  ;  in  reforming  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  fet- 
ting  them  the  beft  example  in  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fitus  carried  on  the  war  againft 
the  Jews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  city,  mentioned  under  the  article  Jews. 
After  which  his  foldiers  would  have  crowned  Titus  as 
conqueror ;  but  he  refufed  the  honour,  alleging  that  he 
was  only  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  that 
manifeftly  declared  its  wrath  againft  the  Jews.  At 
Rome,  however,  all  mouths  were  filled  with  the  praifes 
©f  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  fhowed  himfelf  an 
excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant :  his  re- 
turn, therefore,-  in  triumph,  which  he  did  with  his  fa- 
ther, was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  Joy  that 
was  in  the  power  of  men  to  exprefs.  All  things  that 
were  efteemed  valuable  or  beautiful  among  men  were 
brought  to  adorn  this  great  occafion.  Among  the  rich 
fpoils  were  expofed  vaft  quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  temple ;  but  the  book  of  their  law  was  not  the 
kaft  remarkable  amo»gft  the  magnificent  profufion.  A 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  upon  this  occafion,  on  which 
were  defcribed  all  the  vjftories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews, 
which  remains  almoft  entire  to  this  very  day.  Vefpa- 
fian likewife  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  de- 
pofited  moft  of  the  Jewifli  fpoils ;  and  having  now  calm- 
ed all  the  commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he 
fhut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  about 
five  or  fix  years. 

Vefpafian  having  thus  given  fecurity  and  peace  to 
the  empire,  refolved  to  correft  numberlefs  abufes  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predeceffors. 
To  effeft  this  with  greater  eafe,  he  joined  Titus  with 
him  in  the  confulfhip  and  tribunitial  power,  and  in  fome 
meafure  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  higheft  offices 
of  the  ftate.  He  began  with  reftraining  the  llcentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  army,  and  forcing  them  back  to  their  pri- 
ftine  difcipline.  He  abridged  the  procelTes  that  had 
been  carried  to  an  unreafonable  length  in  the  courts  of 
juftice.  He  took  care  to  rebuild  fuch  parts  of  the  city 
as  had  fuffered  in  the  late  commotions ;  particularly  the 
Capitol,  which  had  been  lately  burnt ;  and  which  he 
iK»w  reftored  to  more  than  former  magnificence.  He 
likewife  built  a  famous  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  this  day  an  evidence  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  other  ruiuous  cities  of  the  empire  alfo  lhared  his 
paternal  care ;  he  improved  fuch  as  were  declining, 
adorned  others,  and  built  many  anew.  In  fuch  afts  as 
thefe  he  paffed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  modera- 
tion ;  fo  that  it  is  faid,  no  man  fuffered  by  an  unjuft  or 
a  fevere  decree  during  his  adminiftration. 

Julius  Sabinus  feems  to  be  the  only  perfon  who-  waa 


treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  ufuJtl  with  this  Rom*, 
emperor.    Sabinus  was  commander  of  a  fmall  army  in  — — v—^ 
Gaul,  and  had  declared  himfelf  emperor  upon  the  death  Adventure* 
of  Vitellius.    However,  his  army  was  ftortly  after  over-  and  death 
come  by  Vefpafian's  general,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  "fJul»usSa« 
to  feek  lafety  by  flight.    He  for  fome  time  wandered 
through  the  Roman  provinces,  without  being  difcover- 
ed :  but  finding  the  purfuit  every  day  become  clofer,  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  himfelf  in  a  cave ;  in  which  he  re- 
mained concealed  for  no  lefs  than  nine  years,  attended 
all  the  ti  ne  by  his  faithful  wife  Empona,  who  provided 
provlfions  for  hi  n  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him  by 
night.    However,  fhe  was  at  laft  difcevered  in  the 
performance  of  this  pious. office,  and  Sabinus  was  taken 
prifoner  and  carried  to  Rome.    Great  interceffion  was 
made  to  the  emperor  In  his  behalf:  Empona  herfelf  ap- 
pearing with  her  two  children,  and  Iiriplorlng  her  huf- 
band's  pardon.    However,  neither  her  tears  nor  intrea- 
ties  could  prevail ;  Sabinus  had  been  too  dangerous  a 
rival  for  mercy fo  that,  though  (he  and  her  children 
were  fpared,  her  hufband  fuffered  by  the  executioner. 

But  this  feems  to  be  the  only  Inftance  In  which  he  ciemency*- 
refented  paft  offences.  He  caufed  the  daughter  of  Vi-  and  good 
teUius,  his  avowed  enemy,  to  be  married  Into  a  noble  qualities  o^.i 
family,  and  he  himfelf  provided  her  a  fultable  fortune.  enipo*- 
One  of  Nero's  fervants  coming  to  beg  for  pardon  for 
having  once  rudely  thruft  hi'T^  out  of  the  palace,  and 
infulted  him  when  in  office,  Vefpafian  only  took  his 
revenge  by  ferving  him  juft  In  the  fame  manner.  When 
any  plots  or  confpiracles  were  formed  againft  him,  he 
difdalned  to  punifh  the  guilty,  faying.  That  they  de- 
ferved  rather  his  contempt  for  their  Ignorance,  than  his 
refentment ;  as  they  feemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of 
which  he  daily  experienced  the  uneafinefs.  His  libera- 
lity towards  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  learning, 
was  not  lefs  than  his  clemency.  He  fettled  a  conftant 
falaiy  of  100,000  fefterces  upon  the  teachers  of  rheto- 
ric. He  was  particularly  favourable  to  Jofephus,  the 
Jewifh  hiftorian.  Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the 
naturallft,  flourifhed  in  his  reign,  and  were  highly  efteem- 
ed by  him.  He  was  no  lefs  an  encourager  of  all  other 
excellencies  In  art ;  and  invited  the  greateft  mafters  and 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  making  them  con- 
fiderable  prefents,  as  he  found  occafion. 

Yet  all  his  numerous  afts  of  generofity  and  magnifi- 
cence could  not  preferve^  his  charafter  from  the  impu- 
tation of  rapacity  and  avarice.  He  revived  many  obfo- 
lete  methods  of  taxation ;  and  even  bought  and  fold 
commodities  himfelf,  in  order  to  increafe  his  fortune. 
He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  moft  avaricious  go- 
vernors to  the  provinces,  in  order  to  lhare  their  plunder 
on  their  return  to  Rome.  He  defcended  to  fome  very 
unufual  and  dlfhonourable  impofts,  even  to  the  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine.  When  his  fon  Titus  remonftrated 
againft  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a  tax,  Vefpafian  taking  a 
piece  of  money,  demanded  if  the  fmell  offended  him ; 
and  then  added,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  by  • 
urine.  But  in  excufe  for  .  this,  we  mull  obferve,  that 
the  exchequer,  when  Vefpafian  came  to  the  throne, 
was  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  he  informed  the  fenate 
that  it  would  require  a  fupply  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions (of  our  money)  to  re-eftabllfh  the  commonwealthi 
This  neceffity  mull  naturally  produce  more  numerous 
and  heavy  taxations  than  the  empire  had  hitherto  expe* 
rienced ;  but  while  the  proviace§  .were  thus  obliged  to 
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contribute  to  the  fupport  of  his  power,  he  took  every    tlons  Teemed  calculated  to  enfure. 
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precaution  to  provide  for  their  fafety  ;  fo  that  we  find 
but  two  infurreftions  in  this  reign. — In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  Antlochus  king  of  Comagena,  hold- 
ing- a  private  correfpondence  with  the  Parthians,  the 
declared  enemies  of  Ronte,  was  taken  prifoaer  in  Ci- 
licia,  by  Pyrrhus  the  governor,  and  fent  bound  to 
Rome.  But  Vefpaflan  generoufly  prevented  all  ill 
treatment,  by  giving  him  a  refidence  at  Lacedaemon, 
and  allowing  him  a  revenue  fuitable  to  his  dignity. 
About  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  Alani,  a  barbarous 
people  Inhabiting  along  the  river  Tanais,  abandoned 
their  barren  wilds,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Media, 
From  thence  pafllng  into  Armenia,  after  great  rava- 
ges, they  overthrew  Tiridates,  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, with  prodigious  Daughter.  Titus  was  at  length 
feitt  to  chaftife  their  infolence :  but  the  barbarians  re- 
tired at  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  loaded  with 
plunder ;  being  compelled  to  wait  a  moi-e  favourable 
opportunity  of  reneu'ing  their  irruptions.  Thefe  in- 
curlions,  however,  were  "but  a  traniient  ttorm,  the  ef- 
fefts  of  which  were  foon  repaired  by  the  emperor's  mo- 
deration and  affidulty.  We  are  told,  that  he  now 
formed  and  eftabUfhed  a  thoufand  nations,  which  had 
fcarcely  before  amounted  to  200.  No  provinces  in  the 
empire  lay  out  of  his  view  and  proteftion.  He  had, 
during  his  whole  reign,  a  particular  regard  to  Britain  ; 
Ills  generals,  PetiHus  Cerealis,  and  Julius  Frontinus, 
brought  the  grcateft  part  of  the  ifland  into  fubjeftlon  ; 
and  Agricola,  who  fucceeded  foon  after,  completed 
what  they  had  begun.    See  England. 

In  this  tnanner,  having  reigned  10  years,  loved  by 
Vefpafwu.  his  fubjefts,  and  defervlng  their  affeftion,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  by  an  indifpofitlon  at  Campania,  which  he  at 
once  declared  would  be  fatal,  crying  out,  in  the  fpirit 
of  Paganlfm,  "  Methlnka  I  am  going  to  be  a  god." 
Removing  from  thence  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  to  a 
country- feat  near  Reate,  he  was  there  taken  with  a  flux, 
•which  brought  him  to  the  laft;  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  juft  going  to  expire, 
lie  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  {landing  ; 
wherefore,  raifing  hlnvfelf  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  that  fuftained  him. 

Titus  being  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  flight  oppoiitlon  from  his  brother  Domitlan, 
who  maintained  that  he  himfelf  was  appointed,  and  that 
Titus  had  falfified  the  will,  began  his  reign  with  every 
virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.  During  the 
life  of  his  father  there  had  been  many  imputations 
againll  him  ;  but  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  he 
feemed  entirely  to  take  leave  of  his  former  vices,  and 
became  an. example  of  the  greatefl;  moderation  and  hu- 
manity. He  had  long  loved  Berenice,  fift;er  to  Agrip- 
pa  king  of  Judea,  a  woman  of  the  greatefl;  beauty  and 
allurements.  But  knowing  that  the  connexion  with 
her  was  entirely  dlfagreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  fent  her  away,  notwithftanding  their  mutual  paflion 
and  the  many  arts  (fee  ufed  to  indtice  him  to  change  his 
refolutions.  He  next  dlfcarded  all  thofe  who  had  been 
the  former  minifters  of  his  pleafures,  and  forbore  to 
com  tcnance  the  companions  of  his  loofer  recreations, 
though  he  had  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  the  felec- 
tion.  This  moderatiofi,  added  to  his  juftice  and  gene- 
Tofity,  procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
appellation  of  the  delight  of  mankind,  v/hich  all  his  ac- 
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throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  father's  popularity, 
he  was  rcfolved  to  ufe  every  method  to  increafe  it.  He 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  punifli  all  informers, 
falfjp  witnefl*es,  and  promoters  of  diflenfion,  condemning 
then^  to  be  fcourged  in  the  mofl:  public  ftreets,  next  to 
be  dragged  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banifli- 
cd  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  fold  as 
flavcs.  His  courtefy  and  readinefs  to  do  good  have 
been  celebrated  even  by  Chrifl;ian  writers ;  his  principal 
rule  being,  never  to  fend  any  petitioner  diflatisfied  away. 
One  night,  recoUefting  that  he  had  done  nothing  bene- 
ficial to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  he  cried  out  among 
his  friends,  "  I  have  loft:  a  day."  A  fentence  too  re- 
markable not  to  be  univerfally  known. 

In  this  reign,  an  eruption  of  mount 
confiderable  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  ^"^ttoifql^e 
fending  its  aflies  into  countries  more  than  100  miles  ^yyius. 
diftant.    Upon  this  •  emorable  occafion,  Phny  the  na^ 
turahft  loft  his  life  ;  for,  being  impelled  by  too  eager  a 
curiofity  to  obferve  the  eruption,  he  was  fuflx)cated  in 
the  flames  f .    There  happened  alfo  about  this  time  a  f  Sec  Fe/l 
fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and  nights  v/^/. 
fucceflively,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
10,0  o  men  were  burled  in  a  day.  The  emperor,  hew- 
ever,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage 
fuft-ained  by  the  public  ;  and,  with  refpedl  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  would  take  the  whole  lofs  of  it  upon 
himfelf.    Thefe  difaft;ers  were  in  fome  meafure  counter- Agncola 
balanced  by  the  fuccelTes  in  Britain,  under  Agricola.  civilizes 
This  excellent  general  having  been  fent  into  that  coun--*"^  Bri" 
try  towards  the  latter  end  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  fliowed'^'^"^ 
himfelf  equally  expert  in  qucUing  the  refra£lory,  and  ci- 
vilizing thofe  who  had  formerly  fubmltted  to  the  Ro- 
man power.    The  Ordovlces,  or  Inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  the  firft  that  were  fubdued.  He  then  made 
a  defcent  upon  Mona,  or  the  ifland  of  Anglefea  ; 
which  furrendered  at  difcretion.    Having  thus  rendered 
himfelf  maflier  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  every  me- 
thod to  reftore  dlfclpline  to  his  own  army,  and  to  intro- 
duce fome  fliare  of  politenefs  among  thofe  whom  he 
had  conquered.    He  exhorted  them,  both  by  advice 
and  example,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  ftately 
houfes.    He  caufed  the  fons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in- 
llrufted  in  the  hberal  arts  ;  h«  had  them  taught  the 
Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  Ro. 
man  modes  of  drelfing  and  living.    Thus,  by  degrees, 
this  barbarous  people  began  to  afliune  the  luxurious 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  and  in  time  even  outdid 
them  in  all  the  refinements  of  fenfual  pleafure.   Fot  the 
fuccefs  in  Britain,  Titus  was  fainted  emperor  the  1 5th 
time  ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  honours,  be- 
ing feized  with  a  violent  fever  at  a  little  diftance 
from    Rome.     Perceiving   his  death   to  approach,  r,tus  "<jies, 
he  declared,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
he  knew  but  of  one  aftion  which  he  repented  of ;  but 
that  adlion  he  did  not  think  proper  to  exprefs.  Shortly 
after,  he  died  (not  without  fufpicion  of  treachery  from 
his  brother  Domitlan,  who  had  long  wlflied  to  govern) 
in  the  4  i  it  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years 
two  months  and  twenty  days. 

The  love  which  aU  ranks  of  people  bore  to  Titui,  Succeeded 
facihtated  the  election  of  his  brother  Domitlan,  not- by  Domi' 
wlthftandlng  the  ill  opinion  many  had  already  conceived  tian. 
of  him-     His  aoabiiion  waa  akeady  but  too  well 
4  known, 
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i^me.  kndwn,  and  his  pride  foon  appeared  Upon  his  coming 
to  the  throne  ;  having  been  heaitl  to  declare,  that  he 
had  given  the  empire  to  his  father  itad  brother,  and 
now  received  it  again  as  his  due. 

The  beginhirtg  of  his  reign  iir&s  wniverfally  acc^t- 
ablc  to  the  people,  as  he  appeared  equally  remarkable 
far  his  clemency,  liberality,  atid  juftice.    He  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  crtielt^  fo  far,  as  at  one  time  to  for- 
bid the  facrificing  of  exert.    His  liberality  w^as  fuch, 
•that  he  would  not  ac<^ept  of  the  legacies  that  were  left 
liim  by  fuch  as  had  children  of  their  own.    His  juftice 
was  fuch,  that  he  would  fit  whole  days  and  retrerfe  the 
partial  fentcftces  of  the  ordinary  judges.    He  appeared 
Very  carefal  and  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  recovering  copies  of  fuch  books  as 
had  been  loft,  fending  on  purpofe  to  Alexandria  to 
tYanfcribe  them.    But  he  foon  be^an  to  rtiow  the  natu- 
ral deformity  of  his  mind.    Inftead  of  cultivating  lite- 
ratuwe,  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  he  negle£led 
ail  kinds  of  ftudy,  addifting  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
meaner  purfuits,- particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  with  fuch 
various  and  expenfive  fhows.    During  thefe  diveriions 
he  dittributed  great  rewards ;  fitting  as  prefident  him- 
felf, adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the 
priefts  of  Jupiter  and  the  college  of  Flavian  prfefts  about 
him.    The  meannefs  of  his  occupations  in  folitude  were 
a  juft  contraft  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  oftentation. 
He  ufually  fpent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flies,  and  flicking  them  through  with  a  bodkin  ;  fo  that 
one  of  his  fervants  being  afked  if  the  emperor  was  alone, 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  a  fly  to  bear 
him  company.    His  vices  feemed  every  day  to  increafe 
with  the  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and  as  he  thus  became 
more  odious  to  his  people,  all  their  murmurs  only  ferved 
to  add  ftrength  to  his  fufpicions,  and  malice  to  his 
cruelty.     His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricola  feemed 
the  firft  fymptom  of  his  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  obtaining  a  military  re- 
putatioH,  and  therefore  jealous  of  it  in  others.   He  had 
marched  fome  time  before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretended 
expedition  againft  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany  ; 
and,  without  ever  feeing  the  enemy,  refolved  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  upon  his  leturn  to  Rome,  For 
that  purpofe  he  purchafed  a  number  of  flaves,  whom  he 
drefled  in  German  habits ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  ini- 
ferable  procefTion  entered  the  city,  amidft  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of  all  his  fubjecEls. 
The  fucceffes,  therefore,  of  Agricola  in  Britain  affeft- 
cd  him  with  an  extreme  degree  ■of  envy.    This  admi- 
rable general,  who  is  fcarce  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter  except  Tacitus,  piirfued  the  advantages  which  he 
had  already  obtained.    He  routed  the  Caledonians ; 
overcame  Galgacvis,  the  Britifh  chief,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men  ;  and  afterwards  fending  out  a  fleet  to  Icour 
the  coaft,  firtt  difcovered  Great  Britain  to  be  an  ifiand*. 
He  hkewife  difcovered  and  fubdued  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.    When  the  account  of  thefe  fucceffes 
was  brought  to  Domitian,  he  received  it  with  a  feeming 
pleafure,  but  real  uneafmefs.    He  thought  Agri<:ola's 
riling  reputation  a  reproach  upon  his  own  inaCllvity ; 
and,  inftead  of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  refolved  to 
fupprefs  the  merit  of  his  fervices.    He  ordered  him, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  his -approbation,  aad 
Vou  XVI.  Part  U, 
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took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  ftatues,  and  other 
honours,  fliould  be  decreed  him  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  removed  him  from  his  command,  under  a  pretence  of 
appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  thefe 
means,  Agricola  furrcndered  up  his  government  to  Sa- 
luftius  LucuUus,  but  foon  found  that  Syria  was  other- 
wife  difpofed  of.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  which 
was  privately  and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by 
the  emperor  ;  and  dying  fome  time  after  in  retirement, 
it  was  fuppofed  by  fome  that  his  end  vras  haftened  by 
Domitian's  direftion. 

Domitian  foon  after  found  the  want  of  fo  experienced  Many  bar- 
a  commander  In  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  barous  na. 
nations  that  furrounded  the  empire.  The  Sarmatians  """" 
In  Europe,  joined  with  thofe  in  Afia,  made  a  formi-^^^'^. 
dable  invafion  ;  at  once  dcftroying  a  whole  legion,  and 
a  general  of  the  Romans.  The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduft  of  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  feveral  engagements. 
LolTes  were  followed  by  lofTes,  fo  that  every  feafon  be- 
came memorable  for  fome  remarkable  overthrow.  At 
laft,  however,  the  ftate  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  affiftance  of  money,  which 
only  ferved  to  enable  them  to  make  future  invafions  to 
greater  advantage.  But  in  whate  ver  manner  the  enemy 
might  have  been  repelled,  Domitian  was  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
fplendor  to  Rome  ;  and  not  contented  with  thus  tri- 
umphing twice  without  a  viAory,  he  refolved  to  take 
the  furname  of  Germanicus,  for  liis  conqueft  over  a 
people  with  whom  he  never  contended. 

In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  increafed  againft  him, 
his  pride  feemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 
He  would  permit  his  ftatues  to  be  made  only  of  gold 
and  filver ;  affumed  to  himfelf  divine  honours  ;  and  or- 
dered that  all  men  (liould  treat  him  with  the  fame  ao- 
pellations  which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
was  not  behind  his  an-ogance  ;  he  caufed  numbers  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  fenators  and  others  to.  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  moft  trifling  pretences.  SahiiHus  Lu- 
cuUus, his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  was  deftroyed  only  for 
having  given  his  own  name  to  a  new  fort  of  lances  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rufticus  died  for  piiblifhing 
a  book,  in  which  he  commended  Thrafea  and  Prifcus, 
two  philofophers  who  oppofed  Vcfpafian's  coming  to 
the  throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  iliefe,  lliat  fetm  almoft  without  3 
motive,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  re- 
bellion.   Lucius  Antonius,  governor  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, knowing  how  niucli  the  emperor  was  detefted  at 
home,  afliimed  the  enfigns  of  imperial  dignity.    As  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  liIs  fuccefs  re- 
mained long  doubtful ;  but  a  fuddea  overflo-vving  of  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  lie  was  fct  upon  at  that  junc- 
ture by  Normandus,  the  emperor's  general,  and  totally 
routed.    The  news  of  this  viftoiy,  we  are  told,  was  547 
brought  to  Rome  by  fupernatuRi]  means,  on  the  fame  Monftrou* 
day  that  the  sbatfle  was  fought.    Domitian's  fe verity 
was  greatly  increafed  by  this  fuccefs,  of  fliort  duration,  ror*^'"^^' 
In  order  to  dJfcover  thofe  who  were  accomplices  with  ■ 
the  adverfe  party,  he  invented  new  tortures,  fometimes 
cutting  off  the  hands,  at  other  times  thrufting  fire  in- 
to the  privities,  of  the  people  whom  he  fufpeded  of  be- 
ing -his  enemies.    During,  thefe  cruelties,  he  aggravated 
3  their 
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their  guilt  by  hypocrify,  never  pronouncing  fentence 
without  a  preamble  full  of  gentlenefs  and  mercy.  He 
was  particuUrly  terrible  to  the  fenate  and  nobility,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  he  furrounded  the  fenate- 
lioufe  with  his  troops,  to  the  great  confternation  of  the 
fenators.  At  another,  he  refolved  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  their  terrors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  in- 
vited them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received  them 
all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con- 
duced them  into  a  fpacious  hall,  hung  round  with  black, 
and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  that  dif- 
fufed  light  only  fufRcient  to  (how  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  AH  around  were  to  be  feen  nothing  but  coffins,  with 
the  names  of  each  of  the  fenators  written  upon  them,  to- 
gether with  other  objefts  of  terror,  and  inilrumcnts 
of  execution.  While  the  company  beheld  all  the  pre- 
parations v/lth  filent  agony,  fcveral  men,  having  their 
bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand 
and  a  flaming  torch  iai  the  other,  entered  the  hall,  and 
danced  round  them.  After  fome  time,  when  the  giiefts 
expefiied  nothing  lefs  than  inftant  death,  well  knowing 
Domitian's  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were  fet  open, 
and  one  of  the  fervants  came  to  inform  them,  that  the 
emperor  g^ve  all  the  company  leave  to  withdraw. 

Thefe  cruelties  were  rendered  ftill  more  odious  by 
his  luft  and  avarice.    Frequently  after  prefiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdeft  proftitutes, 
and  ufe  the  fame  baths  which  they  did.    His  avarice, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  his  profufion,  knew  no 
bounds.    He  feized  upon  the  eftates  of  all  againll  whom 
he  could  find  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  ;  the  moft  trifling 
aftlon  or  word  againft  the  majefty  of  the  prince  was 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  poffeffor.   He  particularly  exafted 
large  fums  from  the  rich  Jews  ;  who  even  then  began  to 
praftife  the  art  of  peculation,  for  which  they  are  at 
prefent  fo  remarkable.    He  was  excited  againtt  them, 
not  only  by  avarice,  but  by  jealoufy.    A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  eaft,  that  a  perfon  f>om 
the  hue  of  David  fliould  rule  the  world.  Whereupon, 
this  fufpiclous  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  predicftion, 
commanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  be 
diHgently  fought  out,  and  put  to  death.   Two  Chrif- 
tians,  grandfons  of  St  Jude  the  apolUe,  of  that  line, 
were  brought  before  him;  but  finding  them  poor,  and 
uo  way  ambitious  of  temporal  power,  he  difmifled  them, 
confidering  them  as  objefts  too  mean  for  his  jealoufy. 
However,  his  perfecution  of  the  Chridians  was  more 
fevere  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.    By  his 
letters  and  edifts  they  were  baniftied  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of 
ingenious  cruelty.    The  predlftions  of  Chaldeans  and 
allrologers  alfo,  concerning  his  death,  gave  him  moft 
violent  apprehenfions,  and  kept  him  in  the  moft  tor- 
menting difquietude.    As  he  approached  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  would  permit  no  criminal,  or  pri- 
foner,  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  till  they  -were 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  injuring 
him  ;  and  he  generally  fecured  their  chains  in  his  own 
hands.    His  jealoufies  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  he 
ordered  the  gallery  in  which  he  walked  to  be  fet  round 
with  a  pellucid  ftone,  which  ferved  as  a  mirror  to  refleft 
the  perfons  of  all  fuch  as  approached  him  from  behind. 
Every  ©men  and  prodigy  gave  him  frelh  anxiety. 
But  a  period  was  foon  to  be  put  to  this  monfter's 
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cruelty.  Among  iJie  number  of  th"f«  whom  he  at  oace  Rtw*. 

careffed  and  fufpefted,  was  his  wife  Domitia,  whom 


he  had  taken  from  jElius  Lama,,  her  former  huftand.  ^  c-'ufpi. 
Fills  woman,  however,  was  become  obnoxious  to  him,  racy  form- 


•foivhaving  placed  her  afieftions  upon  one^. 


 ,^    ^   „„    ,   Paris,,  a  againil 

player;  a"nd  he  refolved  to  difpatch  her,  with  feveral^'™' 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  fufpedkd.    It  was  the  ty- 
rant's method  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  fuch  as  h&' 
intended  to  deftroy  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  aboivt 
him  with  great  circunjfpedion.    Domitia,  fortunately  - 
happening  to  get  a  fight  of  them,  was  ftruck  at  finding 
her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  fated  to  deftruc- 
tion.    She  fhowed  the  fatal  Uft  ta  Norbanus-  and  Pe-. 
tronius,  praefefts  of  the  prastorian  bands,  who  found, 
themfelves  fet  down  ;  as  llkewife  to  Stephauus,  the 
comptroller  of  tlie  houfehold,  who  came  into  the  con* 
fpiracy  with  alacrity.    Parthenlus  alfo,  the  chief  cham- 
berlain, was  of  the  number.    Thefe,  after  many  con* 
fultatlons,  dfctermined  on  the  firft  opportunity  tc^ut. 
their  deiign  in  execution  ;  and  at  length  fixed  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  September  for  the  completion  of  their  at- 
tempt.   Domitlan,  whofe  death  was  every  day  fore- 
told by  the  aftrologers,  who,  of  confequence,  muft  at 
laft  be  right  in  their  predidions,  was  in  fome  meafure 
apprehenfive  ck  that  day ;  and  as  he  had  been  ever  ti- 
morous, fo  he  was  now  more  particularly  upon  his 
guard.    He  had  fome  time  before  fecluded  himfelf  in 
the  moft  fecret  receffes  of  his  palace  ;  and  at  midnight 
v\  as  fo  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.  Upon 
their  falfely  affuring  him  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  tranf- 
ported,  as  if  all  danger  was  paft,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.    Jaft  then,  Parthenlus  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  Stephanus  the  comptroller  of  his 
houfehold  defired  to  fpeak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  the 
utmoft  importance.    The  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendants  ftiould  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  fcarf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
fome  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  emperor  except  unarmed. — 
He  began  by  giving  information  of  a  pretended  confpi- 
racy,  and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars 
were  fpecified.    While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con-  He  ism 
tents  with  an  eager  curiofity,  Stephanus  drew  his  dag-'i^ied- 
ger,  and  ftruck  him  in  the  groin.    The  wound  not  be- 
ing mortal,  Domitian  caught  hold  of  the  affaffin,  and 
tlirew  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  affiftance. 
He  demanded  alfo  his  fword,  that  was  ufually  placed 
under  his  pillow  ;  and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart- 
ment running  to  fetch  it,  found  only  the  fcabbard,  for 
Parthenlus  had  previoufly  removed  the  blade.  The 
ftruggle  with  Stephanus  ftill  continued  :  Domitian  ftill 
kept  him  under,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  wreft  the 
dagger  from  his  hand,  at  another  to  tear  out  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers.    But  Parthenlus,  with  his  freedman, 
a  gladiator,  and  two  fubaltern  officers,  now  coming  in, 
ran  all  furioufly  upon  the  emperor,  and  difpatched  hinri 
with  many  wounds.    In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  the 
officers  of  the  guard  being  alarmed,  came  to  his  affift- 
ance, but  too  late  to  fave  him  ;  however,  they  flew 
Stephanus  on  the  fpot. 

When  it  was  pubUcly  known  that  Domitian  was 
flain,  the  joy  of  the  fenate  was  fo  great,  that  being  af- 
fembled  with  the  utmoft  hafte,  they  begaa  to  load  hk 
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mtnttory  with  every  repToadi.  His  ftatues  were  com- 
manded to  be  taken  down  ;  and  a  decree  was  made, 
that  all  his  Infariptions  fhould  be  erafed,  his  name 
ftruck  out  of  the  regifters  of  fame,  and  his  funeral 
omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death  with  indif- 
ference ;  the  foldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enriched  by  largeffes,  fincerely  reo;rctted 
their  benefadlor.  The  fenate,  therefore,  refolved  to 
provide  a  fucceflbr  before  the  army  could  have  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  appointment  upon  themfelves  : 
and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chofen  to  the  empire  the  very 
day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  (lain. 

Nerva  was  of  an  illuftrious  family,  as  moll  fay,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  above  65  years  old  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the 
moft  remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,  mo- 
deration, and  refpe^l  to  the  laws ;  and  he  owed  his  ex- 
altation to  the  blamelefs  condudl  of  his  former  life. 
When  the  fenate  went  to  pay  him  their  fubmiflions,  he 
received  them  with  his  accuftomed  humility ;  while 
Arius  Antonius,  his  moft  intimate  friend,  having  em- 
braced him  with  great  familiarity,  congratulated  him 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  empire  :  and  indeed  no  emperor 
had  ever  (hewn  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than 
Nerva ;  his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  too  indulgent, 
and  often  made  a  prey  by  his  infidious  courtiers. 

However,  an  excefs  of  indulgence  and  humanity 
were  faults  that  Rome  could  eafily  pardon,  after  the 
cruelties  of  fuch  an  emperor  as  Domitian.  Being  long 
accuftomed  to  tyranny,  they  regarded  Nerva's  genrle 
reign  with  rapture,  and  even  gave  his  imbecility  the 
name  of  benevolence.  Upon  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
folemnly  fwore  that  no  fenator  of  Rome  ftiould  be 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  his  reign,  though 
they  gave  ever  fo  juft  a  caufe.  He  conferred  great  fa- 
vours, and  beftowed  large  gifts,  upon  his  particular 
friends.  His  liberality  was  fo  extenfive,  that,  upon  his 
firft  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  was  conftrained  to  fell 
bis  gold  and  filver  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  liberalities.  He  releafed 
the  cities  of  the  empire  from  many  fevere  impofitions, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Vefpadan  ;  took  off 
a  rigorous  tribute,  which  had  been  laid  upon  carriages ; 
and  reftored  thofe  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
juftly  difpofleffed  by  Domitian. 

During  his  fhort  reign  he  made  feveral  good  laws. 
He  particularly  prohibited  the  caftration  of  male  chil- 
dren ;  which  had  been  likewife  condemned  by  his  pre- 
deceffor,  but  not  wholly  removed.  He  put  all  thofe 
flaves  to  death  who  had,  during  the  laft  reign,  inform- 
ed againft  their  matters.  He  permitted  no  ftatues  to 
be  eredled  to  honour  him,  and  converted  into  money 
fuch  of  Domitian's  as  had  been  fpared  by  the  fenate. 
He  fold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of  the  fplendid 
furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  feveral  unrea- 
fonable  expences  at  court.  At  the  fame  time,  lie  had 
fo  little  regard  for  nioney,  that  when  Herodes  Atticus, 
one  of  his  fubjefts,  had  found  a  large  treafure,  and 
wrote  to  the  emperor  how  to  difpofe  of  it,  he  received 
for  anfwer,  that  he  might  ufe  it ;  but  tlie  finder  ftill  in- 
forming the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  krge  for 
a  private  perfon,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honefty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  ahuje  it. 

A  life  of  fuch  generofity  and  inildnefs  was  not, 
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however,  without  its  enemies.  Calpurnius  Crafilis,'  R^rre.'* 
with  fome  others,  formed  a  dangerous  confplracy  to  de- 
ftroy  him  ;  but  Nerva  would  ufe  no  feverity :  he  refted 
fatisfied  with  baniftiing  thofe  who  were  culpable,  though 
the  fenate  were  for  inftifling  more  rigorous  punifhments. 
But  the  moft  dangerous  infurreftion  againft  his  interefts 
was  from  the  prgetorian  bands  ;  who,  headed  by  Cafpa- 
rius  Olianus,  infifted  upon  revenging  the  late  emperor's 
death,  whofe  memory  was  ftill  dear  to  them  from  his 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whofe  kindnefs  to  good 
men  rendered  him  ftill  n~ore  obnoxious  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  infiir- 
reftion  ;  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  mutinous  foldiers, 
and,  opening  his  bofom,  defired  them  to  ftrike  there, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  fo  much  injuftice.  The  foldiers, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances ;  but, 
feizing  upon  Petronius  and  Parthenius,  flew  them  ia 
the  moft  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this, 
they  even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their 
fedition,  and  to  make  a  fpeech  to- the  people,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.  So  difagree- 
able  a  conftraint  upon  the  emperor's  inclinations  was, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  moft  happy  effeSs,  as  it 
caufed  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  fuccecd  him  in  the 
empire.  Nerva  perceived  that  in  the  prefent  turbulent  praj^p  3, 
difpofition  of  the  times,  he  ftood  in  need  of  an  affiftant  hislucccf- 
in  the  empire,  who  might  fliare  the  fatigues  of  govern- fcwr. 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  awe.  For 
this  purpofe,  fetting  afide  all  his  own  relations,  he  fix- 
ed upon  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  ftranger  to  his  family, 
who  was  then  governor  in  Upper  Germany,  to  fucceed 
him.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  and 
performed  the  accuftomed  folemnities,  he  inftantly  feht 
off  ambafladors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  refided, 
intreating  his  aififtance  in  puniftiing  thofe  from  whom 
he  had  received  fuch  an  infult  The  adoption  of  this 
admirable  ixan,  proved  fo  great  a  curb  to  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  that  they  continued  in  perfe^ 
obedience  during  the  reft  of  this  reign  ;  and  Cafparius 
being  fent  to  him,  was,  by  his  command,  either  banifh- 
ed  or  put  to  death.  355 

The  adopting  Trajan  was  the  laft  public  aft  ©f^f^'^ho^ 
Nerva.  In  about  three  months  after,  having  put  him- 
felf  in  a  violent  paffion  with  one  Regulus  a  lenator,  he 
was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  fhortly  after  died, 
after  a  ft>ort  reign  of  one  year  four  months  and  nine  days* 
He  was  the  firft  foreign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome^ 
and  juftly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  generofity  and  mo- 
deration. He  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  wifdom,  though 
with  lefs  reafon,  the  greateft  inftance  he  gave  of  it,  du- 
ring his  reign,  being  in  the  choice  of  his  i'ucceflbr. 

Trajan's  family  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  he  him-  Great  qua- 
felf  was  born  in  Seville  in  Spain.    He  very  early  ac-''^'^^  of 
companied  his  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  in  his  expeditions  along  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Rhine  ;  and  while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  confider- 
able  reputation  for  mihtaiy  accomplifhments.  He 
enured  his  body  to  fatigue  ;  he  made  long  marches  on 
foot ;  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  that  flcill  in  war  which 
was  neceftary  for  a  commander.   When  he  was  made  ge- 
neral of  the  array  in  Lower  Germany,  which  was  one  of 
the  moft  confidei-able  employments  in  the  empire,  it 
made  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way  of  living ; 
and  the  commander  was  feen  noway  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  vir- 
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tues.  The  great  qualities  of  liis  trind  were  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  advantages  of  perfon.  His  body  was 
najeftic  and  vigorous  ;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of 
life  which  is  happily  tempered  with  the  warmth  of  youth 
and  the  caution  of  age,  being  42  years  old.  To  thefe 
qualities  were  added,  a  modeity  that  feemed  peculiar  to 
himfelf  alone  ;  fo  that  mankind  found  a  pleafure  in 
praifmg  thofe  accomplifliments  of  which  the  pofielFor 
feemed  no  way  confcious.  Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
diftinguifiied  as  the  greateft  and  the  beft  emperor  of 
Rome.  Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
feme  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good- 
nefs  ;  but  he  feems  the  only  prince  who.  united  thefe 
talents  in  the  greatcfl:  perfeftion,  and  who  appears  equal- 
ly to  engage  our  admiration  and  our  regard.  Upon  be- 
ing informed  of  tlie  death  of  Nerva,  lie  prepared  to 
return  to  Rome,  whither  lie  was  invited  by  the  united 
intreaties  of  the  ftate.  He  therefore  began  his  march 
with  a  difcipline  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire.  The  countries  through 
which  he  pafTed  were  neitlier  ravaged  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  city,  not  in  a  triumphant  manner,  though 
he  had  deferved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  officers  of  the  Hate,  and  followed  by  his  foldiers,  who 
marched  fdently  forward  with  modefty  and  refpeft.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  good  monarch's  labours  for  the  Hate.  Hisapplication 
to  bufmefs,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modefty  in 
exaltation,  his  liberality  to  the  deferving,and  hisfrugality 
in  his  own  expences  ;  thefe  have  all  been  the  fubjeft  of 
panegyric  among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefeft  of  the  pretorian  band  the  fword,  according  to 
cuftom,  he  made  ufe  of  this  remarkable  exprcffion, 
**  Take  this  fword,  and  ufe  it,  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ; 
if  otherwife,  againft  me."  After  which  he  added, 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  firft  who  was  bound  to 
obferve  them.  His  failings  were  his  love  of  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency  ;  and  his  immoderate  paffion  for  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.  The 
firft  war  he  was  engaged  in  after  his  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Dacians,  who,  during  the  reign  , of 
Domitian,  had  committed  numberlefs  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  railed  a  power- 
ful army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched  into  thofe 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigorouily  oppofed 
by  DecebaUis,  the  Dacian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
withftood  his  boldeft  eflbrts  ;  bat  was  at  laft  entirely 
reduced,  and  his  kingdom  made  a  Roman  province, 
See  Dacia.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  entered  the 
city  in  triumph ;  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  viAories  lafted 
for  the  fpace  of  120  days. 

Having  thus  given  peace  and  profperity  to  the  em- 
pire, Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
almoft  adored,  by  his  fubjedls.  He  adorned  the  city 
with  public  buildings  he  freed  it  from  fuch  men  as 
lived  by  their  vices  ;  he  entertained  perfons  of  merit 
with  the  utmoft  familiarity  ;  and  fo  little  feared  his 
enemies,  that  he  could  Ibarcely  be  induced  to  fuppofe 
that  he  had  awy. 

It  had  been  happy  for  this  great  prince's  memory, 
if  he  had  ftiown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  fubjefts;  but, 
about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  perfuadcd  to 
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extreme  veneration  which  he  profeffed  for  the  religion  — ' 
of  the  empire,  fet  him  feduloufly  to  oppofe  every  inno- 
vation, and  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  feemed  to  alarm 
him.  A  law  had  for  fome  time  before  beeri  palTed,  in 
which  all  Heterias,  or  focieties  difFenttng  from  the  efta- 
bliPaed  religion,  were  confidered  as  illegal,  being  repu- 
ted nurferies  of  impofture  and  fedition.  Under  the 
fanftlon  of  this  law,  the  Chriftians  were  perfecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  ediiSls 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  the  perfecution 
ceafed  after  fome  time  ;  for  the  emperor  having  advice 
from  Pliny,  the  pro-conful  in  Bithynia,  of  the  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  their  inoffenlive 
and  moral  way  of  living,  he  fufpended  their  punifliments. 
But  a  total  ftop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Paleftine's  fending  him  word.  That  he  was 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  againft  the  Gali- 
leans, who  crouded  to  execution  in  fuch  multitudeai 
that  he  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  ia. 
formation,  the  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Chriftians 
(hould  not  be  fought  after ;  but  if  any  off"ered  them-« 
felves,  that  they  ftiould  fufFer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  perfecution  ceafed,  and  the  emperor  found  leifure  to., 
turn  the  force  of  his  arms  againft  the  Armenians  and. 
Parthians,  who  now  began  to  throw  off"  all  fubmiffion 
to  Rome. 

While  he  was  employed  in  thefe  wars,  there  was  ainfurrec- 
dreadful  infurre.ilion  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  em-tion  of  the, 
pire.  This  wretched  people,  ftill  infatuated,  and  ever  J*^^'*' 
expefting  fome  ftgnal  deliverer,  took  the  advantage  of 
Trajan's  abfence  in  the  eaft  to  maffaQre  all  the  Greeka 
and  Romans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reluftance  or  mercy.  This  rebellion  firft  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa  ;  from  thence  the 
flame  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus. Thefe  places  they  in  a  manner  difpeopled  with 
ungovernable  fury.  Their  barbarities  were  fuch,  that 
they  eat  the  fleih  of  their  enemies,  wore  their  jkins, 
fawed  them  afunder,  caft  them  to  wild  beafts,  made  them 
kiU  each  other,  and  ftudied  new  torments  by  which  to 
deftroy  them.  However,  thefe  cruellies  were  of  no 
long  duration :  the  governors  of  the  refpedive  provinces 
making  head  againft  their  tumultuous  fury,  foon  treat- 
ed them  with  a  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  outrageous  petts 
to  fociety.  As  the  Jews  had  praftifed  their  cruelties 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  publicly  enafted,  by 
which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  fet  foot  on 
the  ifland. 

During  thefe  bloody  tranfaftions,  Trajan  was  pro-SuccdTt 
fecuting  his  fuccefles  in  the  eaft.  His  firft  march  was  Trajan  iir^ 
into  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  country  had  difckimed 'l^^  <^^^'^' 
all  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  the  enfigns  of  roy- 
alty and  dominion  from  the  monarch  of  Parthia.  How.- 
ever,  upon  the  news  of  Trajan's  expedition,  his  fears 
were  fo  great,  that  he  abandoned,  his  country  to  the 
invaders ;  while  the  greateft  part  of  his  governors  and 
nobihty  came  fubmiffively  to  the  emperor,  acknow- 
ledging themfelves  his  fubjefts,  and  making  him  the 
moll  coftly  prefents.  Having  in  this  manner  taken 
poifeflipn  of  the  whole  country,  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  power,  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  ih^ 
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kinpj  of  Parthla.    There  entering  the  opuTent  kingdom 

of  Mefopotamia,  he  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man province.    From  thence  he  went  againft  the  Pajr- 
th'ans,  marchlnpj  on  foot  at  th€  head  of  his  army  ;  iii 
this  manner  crofling  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all 
the  feverities  of  difcipline  which  were  imjpofed  on  the 
rreaneft  foldier.    His  I'uccelfes  againft  ihe  Parthians 
were  preat  and  numcous.    He  conquered  Syria  and 
Chaldea,  an)i  took  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.  Here, 
attempting  to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  refolved  to  ftop  his  pafi'age  :  but 
he  fecretly  cauied  boats  to  be  made  upon  the  adjoining 
mountains;  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  fide,  pafTed 
his  army  with  great  expedition,  not,  however,  without 
great  (laughter  on  both  fides.    From  thence  he  tra- 
V£rfed  trafts  of  country  which  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  feemed  to  take  a  plea- 
fure  in  purfuing  the  fame  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.  Having 
paffed  the  rapid  ftreams  of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  Ctefiphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  hirr.felf 
a  paffage  into  Perfia,  where  he  made  many  conquefts, 
that  were  rather  fplendid  than  ferviceable.    After  fub- 
duinw  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  he 
marched  fouthward  to  the  Perfian  gulph,  where  he  fub- 
dued  a  monarch  who  polTefled  a  confiderable  ifland 
made  by  the  divided  ftreams  of  that  river.    Here,  win- 
ter coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  lohng  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the'inundations  of  the  river.    He  therefore  with  inde- 
fatigable pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  failing  down  the 
Perfian  gulph,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
«ven  to  the  Indies,  and  fubduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire.    He  was  prevented  from  purfuing  fur- 
ther conquefts  in  this  diftant  country,  both  by  the  re- 
volt of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  already  fubdued, 
and  by  the  fcarcity  of  pi'ovifions,  which  feemed  to  con- 
tradift  the  reports  of  the  iertility  of  the  countries  he 
was  induced  to  invade.    The  inconveniences  of  increa- 
ling  age  alfo  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
tnterprife,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  purfue  to 
the  confines  of  the  earth.    Returning,  therefore,  along 
the  Perfian  gulph,  and  fending  the  fenate  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  the  names 
of  which  alone  compofed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punifh  thofe  countries  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edeffa,  in  Me- 
iopotamia,  in  afhes  ;  and  in  a  fiiort  fpace  of  time,  not 
only  retook  all  thofe  places  which  had  before  acknow- 
ledged fubjedlion,  but  conquered  many  other  provinces, 
io  as  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  moft  fertile  king- 
doms of  all  Afia.    In  this  train  of  fuccelTes  he  fcarce 
met  with  a  rcpulfe,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the 
deferts  of  Arabia.    Wherefore  judging  that  this  was  a 
proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquefts,  he  refolved  to 
give  a  mafter  to  the  countries  he  had  fubdued.  With 
this  refolution  he  repaired  to  the  city  Ctefiphon,  ia 
Perfia ;  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Par- 
thamafpates  king  of  Partliia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
fubjedls.    He  eftablifhed  another  king  alfo  over  the 
kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Thea 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  provinces, 
he  refolved  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  more  magnifi- 
cent manner  than  any  of  his  predeceffqrs  had  done  be- 
fore him.    He  accordingly  left  Adrian  general  of  ai) 
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his  forces  intheeaft;  and  continued  his  journey  to-  R>'me.  . 
wards  Rome,  where  the  moft  magnificent  preparations  v*-~* 
were  made  for  his  arrival.  However,  he  had  not  got 
farther  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himlelf  too  weak  to  proceed  in  his  ufual  manner.  He 
therefore  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  on  ihip-board  to 
the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he  died  of  the  apoplexy, 
having  been  attacked  by  that  diforder  once  before. 
During  the  time  of  his  indifpofition,  his  wife  Plotina 
conftantly  attended  near  him  ;  and,  knowing  the  empe- 
ror's diflike  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged  the  will, 
by  which  he  was  adopted  to  fucceed. 

Trajan  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  ^^^^ 
of  nineteen  years  fix  months  and  fifteen  days.  Howandisfuc- 
highly  he  was  efteemed  by  his  fubjefts  appears  by  their  ceeded  by  ' 
manner  of  blefling  his  fucceffors,  always  wifliing  them  Adrian, 
the  fortnne  of  Auguftus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan. 
His  mihtary  virtues,  however,  upon  which  he  chiefly 
valued  himfelf,  produced  no  real  advantages  to  his 
country  ;  and  all  his  conquefts  difappeared,  when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  defcent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  anceftors 
were  of  the  fame  city  where  Trajan  was  born.  He  was 
nephew  to  Trajan,  and  married  to  Sabina^his  grand-niece. 
When  Trajan  was  adopted  to  the  empire,  Adrian  was  a 
tribune  of  the  army  in  Maefia,  and  was  fent  by  the  troops 
to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  advancement.  How- 
ever, his  brother-in-law,  who  defired  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  congratulating  Trajan  himfelf,  fupplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage  that  broke  down  on  the  way. 
But  Adrian  was  refolved  to  lofe  no  time,  and  perform- 
ed the  reft  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  afTiduity  was  - 
very  pleafing  to  the  emperor  ;  but  he  difliked  Adrian 
from  feveral  moi-e  prevailing  motives.  His  kinfman 
was  expenfive,  and  involved  in  debt.  He  was,  befides, 
inconftant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  another's  repu- 
tation. Thefe  were  faults,  that,  in  Trajan's  opinion, 
could  not  be  compenfated  either  by  his  learning  or  his 
talents.  His  great  Ikill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  philofophy  of  the  times,  were  no  in- 
ducement to  Trajan,  who,  being  bred  himfelf  a  foldier, 
defired  to  have  a  military  man  to  fucceed  him.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  dying  emperor  would  by  no 
means  appoint  a  fucceflbr  ;  fearful,  perhaps,  of  injuring 
his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  perfon  that  wab 
unworthy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for 
feme  time  by  Plotina  his  wife,  till  Adrian  had  found- 
ed the  inclinations  of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm 
in  his  intereits.  They  then  produced  a  forged  in- 
ftrument,  importing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  fuc- 
ceed in  the  empire.  By  this  artifice  he  was  eledfed  by 
all  orders  of  the  ftate,  though  then  abfent  from  Rome,  ... 
being  left  at  Antioch  as  general  of  the  forces  in  the 
eaft. 

Upon  Adrian's. eleftion,  his  firft  care  was  to  write 
the  fenate,  excufing  himfelf  for  affuming  the  empire 
without  their  previous  approbation ;  imputing  it  to  the 
hafty  zeal  of  the  army,  who  rightly  j  udged  that  the  fe-  ' 
nate  ought  not  long  to  remain  without  a  head.  He 
then  began  to  purfue  a  courfe  quite  oppofite  to  that  of 
liis  predeceflbr,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  quite  fatis- 
fied  with  preferving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  feemed  no  way  ambitious  of  exten'ive  conqueft. 
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7or  thj's  reafon  he  abandoned  all  xhc  conquefts  which 
Trajan  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  rather  an  incon. 
venience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire ;  and  made 
dons  all  the  the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla- 
caftern  con-cing  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur- 
Ad^lf    lions  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  eaft,  and  lea- 
ving Severtis  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  fending  th«  afhes  of  Trajan  thither  by 
fea.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  informed 
of  a  magnificent  triumph  that  was  preparing  for  him  ; 
but  this  he  modeftly  declined,  defiring  that  thofe  ho- 
nours might  be  paid  to  Trajan's  memory  which  they 
had  deligned  for  him.  In  confequencc  of  this  com- 
mand, a  moO;  fuperb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which 
Trajan's  ftatue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  in  the 
proceffion,  it  being  remarked  that  he  was  the  only 
man  that  ever  triumphed  after  he  was  dead.  Not  con- 
tent with  paying  him  thefe  extraordinary  honours,  his 
afhes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  the  top  of  a 
-column  140  feet  high.  On  this  were  engraven  the 
particulars  of  all  his  exploits  in  baffo  relievo  ;  a  work 
X)f  great  labour,  and  which  is  ftill  remaining.  Thefe 
tellimonies  of  refpecl  to  the  memory  of  his  predeceflbr 
did  great  honour  to  the  heart  of  Adrian.  His  virtues, 
however,  were  contrafted  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of  vices; 
or  to  fay  the  truth,  he  wanted  llrength  of  mind  to 
preferve  his  general  reftitude  of  charafter  without  de- 
viation. As  an  emperor,  however,  his  conduft  was 
moft  admirable,  as  all  his  public  tranfaftions  appear 
^iftated  by  the  foundeft  policy  and  the  moft  difm- 
tereited  wifdom.  But  thefe  being  already  enumera- 
ted under  the  article  Adrian,  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  repeat  them  in  this  place.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Marcus  Antoninus,  aftewards  furnamed  the  Pious, 
whom  he  had  adopted  fome  time  before  his  death.  See 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  From 
the  time  of  Casfar  to  that  of  Trajan,  fcarce  any  of  the 
-emperors  had  either  abilities  or  inclination  to  extend 
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the  limits  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  defend  it  againft 
the  barbarous  nations  who  furronnded  it.  During  all 
this  fpace,  only  fome  inconfiderable  provinces  to  the 
northward  of  Italy,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Britain, 
had  "been  fubjugated.  iiowever,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
loft  ;  but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  fown  thofe  feeds  of  diffolution  which  the  empire 
quickly  began  to  feel.  The  diforders  were  grown  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  even  Trajan  himfelf  could  not  cure 
them.  Indeed  his  eaftern  conquefts  could  fcarce  have 
been  preferved  though  the  republic  had  been  exifting 
in  all  its  glory  ;  and  therefore  they  were  quietly  re- 
figned  by  his  fucceffor  Adrian,  as  too  diftant,  difaffec- 
ted,  and  ready  to  be  over-run  by  the  barbarous  nations. 
The  province  of  Dacia,  being  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  eafily  preferved ;  and  of  confe- 
quence  remained  for  a  long  time  fubjed  to  Rome. 
During  the  23  years  of  the  reion  of  Antoninus,  fevr 
remarkable  events  happened.  The  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  are  exceffive  in  their  praifes  of  his  juftice,  ge. 
nerofity,  and  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private. 
He  put  a  flop  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians, 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  had  re- 
volted. However,  during  his  reign,  feveral  calamities 
betel  the  empire.  The  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks, 
laid  the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.  The  inun- 
dation was  followed  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine, 
which  fwept  off  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor 
took  the  utmoft  care  to  fupply  the  city  from  the  moft 
diftant  provinces.  At  the  fame  time  the  csties  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  Gaul,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  together  with 
the  great  fquare  in  Carthage,  were  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 
however,  the  emperor  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition.  He  died  in  the  year  163,  univerlally 
lamented  by  his  fubjefts,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  furnamed  the  Philofopher^  whom  he  had 
adopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  tranfaftions  of  this  emperor  the  reader  will 
find  related  under  the  article  ANroNiirus  Philofophus 
(a). 

After 


(a)  As,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman  empire  declined  very  faft,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  military  and  other  eftablifliments  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Mr  Gibbon  obferves, 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ufe  of  arms  was  confined  to  thofe  who  had  fome  property  to  de- 
fend, and  an  intereft  in  maintaining  the  laws  which  were  propofed  to  be  enafted.  But,  as  the  public  freedom 
declined,  and  war  became  degraded  into  a  trade,  thofe  who  had  the  property  of  the  country  chofe  rather  to  hire 
others  than  to  expofe  their  own  perfons,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  Yet,  even  after  all  confidera- 
tion  of  property  had  been  laid  afide  among  the  common  foldiers,  the  officers  continued  to  be  ghofen  from  among 
thofe  who  had  a  liberal  education,  together  with  a  good  (hare  of  property.  However,  as  the  common  foldiers, 
in  which  the  llrength  of  an  army  confifts,  had  now  no  more  of  that  virtue  called  patrwtifmy  the  legions  which 
were  formerly  almoft  invincible,  no  longer  fought  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before.  In  former  times,  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  foldier  was  more  honourable  than  any  other ;  but,  when  the  foldiers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  hire- 
lings, the  honour  of  the  profelTion  funk  of  courfe,  and,  by  this  means,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  which  the 
foldiers  had  to  fubmit  to  their  fevere  difcipline,  and  exert  themfelves  again  It  their  enemies,  was  removed.  On 
the  very  firft  entrance  of  a  foldier  into  the  Roman  fervice,  a  folemn  oath  was  adminiftered  to  him,  by  which  he 
engaged  never  to  defert  his  ftandard ;  to  fubmit  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  leaders,  and  to  facrifice  his  life 
for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  attachment  which  the  Romans  had  to  their  ftandards 
was  indeed  aftonifhing.  The  golden  eagle,  which  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  almoft  an  objeft  of 
adoration  with  them  j  and  it  was  efteemed  impious,  as  well  as  ignominious,  to  abandon  that  facred  en- 
fign  in  the  time  of  danger. '  The  centurions  had  a  right  to  punifti  with  blows,  the  generals  with  death  ;  and 
it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of  the  Roman  difcipline,  that  a  good  foldier  fliould  dread  his  officers  much  more  than 
the  enemy. 

Notwithfeanding  all  this,  fo  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  infufficiency  of  mere  valour  without  Ikill,  that 

military 
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After  the  death  of  Marcqs  Aurelius,  hi»  fon  Com-  tber ;  and  fo  prone  to  vice,  that  he  was  generally  be-  Ron""' 
paodus  fucceeded  to  the  impend  throne  without  oppo-  lieved  to  have  been  the  fon,  not  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  ■  ■  »  '  '' 
(itioH.    He  was  in  every  refpeft  unworthy  of  his  fa-    but  of  a  celebrated  gladiator,  with  whom  the  emprefs 
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military  escercifes  were  the  unremitted  objeft  of  their  difcipUfle.  The  recruits  and  young  foldiers  were  con - 
Jlantly  trained  both  in  the  morniag  and  evening  ;  and  even  the  veterans  were  not  exciifed  from  the  daily  repeti- 
tion of  their  exercife.  Large  fheds  were  ere<fted  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  thefe  ufeFul  laboura 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tcmpeftuous  weather,  and  the  weapons  ufed  in  thefe  imitations  of  war  were  always 
twice  as  heavy  as  thofe  made  ufc  of  in  real  aftion.  The  foldiers  were  diligently  inftruftedto  march,  to  run,  leap, 
fwim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  every  fpecies  of  weapon  either  for  offence  or  defence  ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions ;  and  to  move  to  the  found  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrhic  or  martial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ablci't 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encourage  thefe  mihtary  iludies  by  their  prefence  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to  inllruA  the  unexpcrien- 
ced  foldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them  the  prize  of  fuperior  ttrength  and  dex- 
terity. Under  the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience  of  taftlcs  was  cultivated  with  fuccefs  ;  and,  as  long  aa 
the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  inftrudions  were  refpeded  as  the  moil  perfed  model  of  Roman- 
difcipline. 

Froni  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  the  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  war,  many  alte- 
rations had  taken  place  in  the  conllitution  of  the  legions.    In  the  time'  of  the  emperors,  the  heavy-armed  infan- 
try, which  compofed  its  principal  fl;rength,  was  divided  Into  lo  cohorts  and  55  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
correfpondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.    The  firll  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the  pod  of  honour* 
and  the  cuftody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1 1 05  foldiers,  the  moft  approved  for  valour  and  fidehty.    The  re- 
maining nine  cohorts  confiited  each  of  555  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionaiy  infantry  confifted  of  6100  men. 
Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  fervice  ;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofty 
creft  ;  a  breaft-plate  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  on  their  left  arm.   Their  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth  ;  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and  ftrongly  guarded  with  brafs  plates.    Befides  a  lighter  fpear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  fix  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  maffy  triangular  point  of  fteel  18 
inches  in  length.  This  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  diftance  of  10  or  12  paces  ;  but  its  ftroke  was  fo  pow- 
erful,  that  no  cavalry  durlt  venture  within  its  reach,  and  fcarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  acrainft  it:  As 
foon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  rulhed  forward  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  fiiort  well-tempered  Spanifh  blade  witli  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  pufhing 
and  ftriking  ;  but  the  foldier  was  always  inftruded  to  prefer  the  former  ufe  of  his  own  weapon,  as  his  body  re- 
mained thereby  the  lefs  expofed,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  inflided  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adverfary. 
The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight  deep ;  and  the  regular  diftance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  file* 
and  ranks.    Thus  the  foldier  pofleffed  a  fi-ee  fpace  for  his  arms  and  motions ;  and  fufficient  intervals  were  allow- 
ed, through  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  combatants.    The  cavahy, 
without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  remained  imperfed,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons  :  the  firft, 
as  the  companion  of  the  firft  cohort,  coniifted  of  132  men  }  whdft  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66 
The  entire  eftabhlhment  formed  a  body  of  726  horfe,  naturally  conneded  with  its  refpedive  legion-;  but  occa- 
fionally  ading  in  the  line,  and  compofing  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.    The  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
■was  compofed  of  the  nobleft  youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fervice  on  horfe- 
back,  prepared  themfelves  for  the  offices  of  fenator  and  conful ;  but  after  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern- 
ment which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  moft  wealthy  of  the  equeftrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  of  the  revenue;  and,  whenever  they  embraced  the  profeflion  of  arm.s^ they- 
were  immediately  entrufted  with  a  troop  of  horfe  or  a  cohort  of  foot,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantiy, 
were  recruited  from  the  provinces.    The  horfes  were  bred  for  the  moft  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadooia.  The 
Roman  troopers  defpifed  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  eaft.     Inftead  of  this,  their 
arms  confifted  only  of  an  helmet,  an  oblong  fliield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.    A  javelin  and  a  long  broad 
fword  were  their  principal  offenfive  weapons.    They  feem  to  have  borrowed  the  ufe  of  lances  and  iron  maces 
from  the  barbarians. 

Befides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  efpecially  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  Confiderable  levies  were  regularly  made  among  thofe  provincials  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
of  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities,  dil'perfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fecunty  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice.  Even  feled  troops  of  barbariann 
were  compelled  to  enter  Into  the  fervice  ;  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  moft  deftrudive  expedient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Roman  military  fliiU  among  barbarians  who  were  otherwife  unacquainted  with  it,  but  it 
gave  thefe  auxiliaries  themfelves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  at  laft  of  dethronin  g  the  emperors  atr 
pkafure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  itfelf.  The  number  of  auxiharies  was  feldom  inferior  to  that  of 
the  legionaries  thenrifelves.  The  braveft  and  moft  faithful  bands  among  them  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
prefeds  and  centurions,  and  feverely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difcipline  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  retained 
thofe  arms  which  they  had  ufed  in  their  native  country.  By  this  inftitution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained  within  itfelf  every  fpecies  a£  lighter-troop*,  and  of  miffile  weapons 
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Rcmc.    Faitftina  was  fuppofed  to  be  intlmatf.    According  to    man  blood,  ^n^d  capable  from  his  infancy  of  the  mtift  K-f^-i 
Mr  Gibbon,  however,  Commodiis  was  not,  as  Ims  been    inhuman  aftions.    Nature  liad  formed  him  of  a  weak, 
reprefented,  a  tiger  born  with  an  infatiate  thirft  of  hu-    rather  than  . a  wicked  difpofition.    His  fimplicity  and 

timidity 


and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  r.ation  with  the  advantages  of  its  refpeftive  arms  and  difcipllne.  Nof 
w^as  the  legion  deftitute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  Ti^uld  be  ftyled  a  train  of  artillery.  This  confifted  of  lo 
military  engines  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  56  fmaller  ones  ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  man- 
ner, difcharged  ftones  and  darts  with  irrefillible  violence* 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefented  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  foon  as  the  fpace  was  marked 
out,  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfeft 
regularity.  Its  form  was  an  exaft  quadrangle  ;  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  fquare  of  700  yards  was  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  encampment  of  20,000  Romans,  though  a  fimilar  number  of  modern  troops  would  expofe  to  the  ene- 
my a  front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midft  of  the  damp,  the  praetorium,  or  general's  tent,  arofe 
above  the  others  ;  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliaries,  had  each  their  refpeftive  flations  appointed  them. 
The  ftreets  were  broad,  and  perfedly  ftraight ;  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  200  feet  was  left  on  all  fides  between  the 
t^nts  and  rampart.  The  rampart  itfelf  was  1 2  feet  high,  armed  with  a  lirtc  of  ftrong  and  intricate  palifades,  and 
defended  by  a  ditch  1 2  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  themfelves,  to 
whom  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and  the  pick-ax  was  no  lefs  familiar  than  that  of  tlic  fword  or  pilam.  Whenever  the 
trumpet  gave  the  fignal  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almoft  inftantly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their 
ranks  without  delay  or  confufion.  Befides  their  arms,  which  the  foldiers  fcarcely  confidered  as  an  incumbrance, 
ythey  were  laden  with  their  kitchen-furniture,  the  inftruments  of  fortj/ication,  and  provifions  for  maiiy  days.  Un- 
der this  weight,  which  would  opprefs  a  nlodern  foldier,  they  were  taught  to  advance  by  a  regular  ftep,  near  20 
-miles  in  fix  hours.  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their  baggage,  and,  by  eafy  and  rapid  evo- 
lutions, converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  /lingers  and  archers  lliirmifhed  in  the  fiont; 
the  auxiliaries  formed  the  firft  line,  and  were  feconded  or  fuftained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the 
flanks,  and  the  military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies  are  not  eafily  calculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  confifted  of  6831  Romans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to 
12,500  men.  The  peace  eftablifliment  of  Adrian  and  his  fucceffors  was  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  30  of  thefe 
formidable  brigades  ;  and  moft  probably  formed  an  army  of  370,000  men.  Inftead  of  being  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  confideied  as  the  refuge  of  weaknefs  or  pufillaiiimity,  the  legions  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  Three  legions  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  Britain.  The  principal  ilrength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  confifted  of  16  legions,  difpofed 
in  the  following  proportions :  two  in  tlie  Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany  ;  one  in  Rhaetia' ;  one  irt 
Noricum  ;  four  in  Pannonia  ;  three  in  Msefia  ;  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  vvas  'intruftcd 
to  eight  legions,  fix  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  fcene  of  war,  a  fmgle  legion  maintained  the  do- 
rfieftic  tranquillity  of  each  of  thofe  great  provinces.  Italy  was  defended  by  the  city  cohorts  and  prtetorian  o-uards 
formerly  mentioned.  Thefe  differed  nothing  from  the  legions  in  their  arms  and  inftitutiens,  except  in  a-more 
fplendid  appearance,  and  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline. 

The  Roman  navy,  though  fufficient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe  of  government,  never  feemed  adequate  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  dircfted  only  to  preferve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  proteft  the  commerce  of  their  fubjefts. 
Two  permanent  fleets  were  ftationed  by  Auguftus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Mifenum 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  A  very  confiderable  force  was  alfo  ftationed  at  Frejus  in  Provence  ;  arid  the  Euxine  was 
guarded  by  40  fhlps  and  3000  foldiers.  To  all  thefe  we  may  add  the  fleet  which  pieferved  the  communication 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  veflels  conftantly  maintained  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  to  ha- 
rafs  the  enemy,  or  intercept  the  palTage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  military  eilablilhment  by  fea  and  land 
amounted  to  about  450,000  men. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  that  the  empire  owed  its  greatnefs.  The  policy  of  the 
laws  contributed  as  much  to  its  fupport  as  the  martial  eftablilhment  itfelf.  According  to  Mr  Gibbon,  though 
the  provinces  might  occafionally  fuffer  from  the  partial  abufe  of  delegated  authority,  the  general  principle  of 
govermneat  was  wlfe,_  fimple,  and  beneficent.  Among  thefe  beneficent  principles  he  reckons  that  of  univerfal 
toleration  ;  but  to  this  there  were  feveral  exceptions  :  for  the  Britifh  Druids  were  perfecuted  and  deftroyed  by 
the  Pvomaiis  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  fometimes  perfecuted  ;  and  the  Chriftians 
were  frequently  fo,  _  and  that  even  under  the  very  beft  emperors,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  However,  as  a 
•very  general  toleration  of  rehgious  fentiments  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  we  muft  cer- 
tainly look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  empire. 

Another  thing  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  empire,  was  the  extending  of  the 
freedom  of  Rome  to  lb  many  people.  "  The  narrow  policy  (fays  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preferving,  without  any  fo- 
reign mixture,  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune  and  haftened  the  ruin  of  Athens 
a.^.d  Sparta.  During  the  moft  flouriftiing  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  of  citizens  decreafe*d 
;jradually  from  aUut  30,000  to  21,000,    If,  on  the  conti'ar)^,  we  ftudy  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 

may 
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pme.  timidity  vendeved  him  the  flave  of  his  attendants,  who 
gnidually  corrupted  his  miud.  His,  cruelty,  which  at 
firfl  obeyed  the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into 
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habit,  cind  at  length  became  th«  ruling  pallion  of  hk  R^me* 

foul."  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  ceitain  that  the  "-"V-** 
ailiions  of  this  craperor  were  flagitious  almoll  beyond 
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may  difcover,  that  notwithftanding  the  incefTant  demands  of  wars  and  cotonies,  the  citizens^  who,  in  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  the  end  of  the  fecial  war,  to  the  num- 
ber of  463,000  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  lervice  of  their  country.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal 
lhare  of  honours  and  privileges,  the  fenate  prefeiTcd  the  chance  of  war  to  a  concefiion  ;  however,  at  laft,  all  the 
Italian  ttat^s,  except  the  Sauiaites  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  republic,  and  foon  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  public  freedom.  When  the  popular  aflembiies  had  been  fuppreffed  by  the  adminiftratioA 
of  the  emperors,  the  conquerors  were  diftingulflied  fiom  the  vanquiOied  nations  only  as  the  firll  and  moft  honour- 
able order  of  fubjeiSta  ;  and  their  increafe,  however  rapid-,  was  no  longer  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers.  Yet  the 
princes  who  adopted  the  maxims  of  Auguftus,  guarded  with  the  ftri£teft  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  nanie, 
and  diffufed  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality. 

"  I'iU  the  privileges  of  the  Romans  had  been  progreflively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an 
important  dillindlion  was  preferved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  eftates  of  the  Italians  were  exempted 
from  taxes,  and  their  perfons  from  the  arbitrary  jurifdidion  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  de- 
ftitute  of  any  public  force  or  conftitutional  freedom.  The  free  ftates  and  cities,  which  had  embraced  the  caufc 
of  Rome,  were  infenfibly  funk  into  real  fervitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere  engroffed  by  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abfolute.  But  the  fame  falutary  maxims  of  go- 
vernment which  had  fecured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  moft  diftant  conquefts.  A 
nation  of  Romans  was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of 
admitting  the  moft  faithful  and  deferving  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

"  So  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  moft  fc- 
rious  care  to  extend,  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms,  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  eaftem  provinces,  how- 
ever, were  lefs  docile  in  this  refpe6l  than  the  wefterft  ones  ;  and  this, obvious  difterence  made  a  diftinftion  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire,  which  became  very  remarkable  when  it  began  to  decline.  Nor  was  the  influence 
ef  the  Greek  language  and  fentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em- 
pire, by  the  progrefs  of  colonies  and  conqueft,  had  been  diffufed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  Nile. 
Afia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  Introduced  a  fdent  revolu- 
tion Into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  courts,  thofe  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  lux- 
ury of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  Imitated,  at  an  humble  diftance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their 
fubje<fts.  Such  was  the  gener^  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire  Into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  to  which 
we  may  add  a  third  diftlndion  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  efpeclally  in  Egypt.  The  ufe  of  their 
ancient  dialedls,  by  fecluding  them  frojn  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  Improvements  of  thefe  barbari- 
ans. The  flothful  effeminacy  of  the  former  expofed  them  to  the  contempt,  the  fullen  ferocloufncfs  of  the  latter 
excited  the  averfion,  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  They  feldom  defired  or  deferved  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  more  than  230  years  elapfed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a  native  Egyptian  was 
admitted  Into  the  fenate  of  Rome. 

"  The  number  of  fubjefts  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  flaves,  can- 
not now  be  fixed  with  fuch  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  objfft  would  deferve.  We  arc  informed,  that 
when  the  emperor  Claudius  exerclfed  the  ofHce  of  cenfor,  he  took  an  account  of  6,945,000  Roman  citizens; 
who,  with,  the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  muft  have  amounted  to  about  20,000,000  of  fouls.  The 
multitude  of  fubjefts  of  an  Inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  fluftuating  :  but  after  weighing  with  attention  every 
circumftance  which  could  Influence  the  balance,  it  feems  probable  that  there  exifted,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  Roirvan  citizens,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the 
flaves  were  at  leaft  equal  in  number  to  the  free  Inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  Im- 
perfeft  calculation  would  rife  to  about  1 20  millions  of  perfons  ;  a  degree  of  population  which  poflibly  exceeds 
that  of  modern  Europe,  and  forms  the  moft  numerous  ibclety  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  fame  fyftena 
of  government. 

**  Domeftic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  confequencea  of  the  moderate  and  comprehenfive  policy  embra- 
ced-by  the  Romans.  The  vanqulfhed  nations,  blended  Into  one  great  people,  lefigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the 
wifh,  of  refuming  their  independence,  and  fcarcely  confidered  their  own  exiftence  as  diftind  from  the  exiftence  of 
Rome.  The  eftabllfhed  authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  of  their  domi- 
nions, and  was  exerclfed  with  the  fame  facility  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  thofe  of  the 
Tiber.  The  legions  were  deftlned  to  ferve  agalnft  the  pubhc  enemy,  and  the  civil  magiftrate  feldom  required 
the  aid  of  a  mihtary  force. 

*'  It  was  fcarcely  poflible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  fhould  difcover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  caufea 
of  decay  and  corruption.  This  long  ptace^  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Ronaans,  Introduced  a  flow  and 
fecret  polfon  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  n>Inds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  fame  level ;  the 
fire  of  genius  was  extlnguilhed,  and  even  the  military  fplrit  evaporated.  The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
Tobuft.    Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricumi  fuppHed  the  legions  with  excellent  foldiers,  and  conftituted  the 
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Rome,  a  parallel.  Many  very  ftrange  inftances  of  his  cruelty 
-—r-^  are  related  by  the  ancients  He  Is  laid  to  have  cut 
afimder  a  corpulent  .man  whom  he  faw  walking  along 
the  ftreet ;  partly,  to  try  his  own  ftrength,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled  ;  and  partly,  as  he  himfelf  owned,  out 
of  curiofity,  to  fee  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once.  He 
took  pleafure  in  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes,  of  fuch  as  he  met  in  his  rambles  through  the 
city ;  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus  maimed 
them,  that  now  they  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono- 
fodii ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  now  become  Luf- 
c'tnit,  alluding  to  the  word  lufcus^  "  one-eyed."  Some 
he  murdered  becaufe  they  were  negligently  dreffed ; 
others,  becaufe  they  feemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too 
much  nicety.  He  pretended  to  great  flcill  in  furger}--, 
efpecially  at  letting  blood :  but  fometimes,  inftead  of 
eafing  by  that  means  thofe  whom  he  vifited,  or  who 
were  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him,  he  cut  off,  by  way 
of  diverfion,  their  ears  and  nofes.  His  lewdnefs  and 
debaucheries  were  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  in- 
•  famous.  However,  he  is  fald  to  have  been  exceedingly 
well  flcilled  In  archery,  and  to  have  performed  incre- 
dible feats  in  that  way.  He  excelled  all  men  in 
ttrength  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  run  an  elephant  through 
*vith  his  fpear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre 
loo  lions,  one  after  another,  and  each  of  them  at  one 
blow.  Forgetful  of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  lilts 
with  the  common  gladiators,  and  came  off  conqueror 
735  times;  whence  he  often  fubfcribed  himfelf  in  his 
let-ters,  the  conqueror  of  looo  gladiators. 
ciu  ic  a  '^^^  pubhc  tranfaftions  of  tlvis  reign  were  but  very 
peace'with  few.  Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Commodus  conclu- 
the  barba-  ded  a  peace  with  the  Marcomraanni,  QuadI,  <S:c.  on 
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the  following  conditions.  i.  That  they  fliould  not 
fettle  within  five  miles  of  the  Danube.  2.  That  they 
fhould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  fupply  the.  Romans 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required.  3. 
That  they  Ihould  affemble  but  once  a  month,  in  one 
place  only,  and  that  In  prefence  of  a  Roman  centu- 
rion. 4.  That  they  fliould  not  make  war  upon  the  Ja- 
zyges.  Burl,  or  Vandals,  without  the  confent  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  pro- 
mlfed  to  abandon,  which  accordingly  he  did,  all  the 
callles  and  fortreffes  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun- 
try, excepting  fuch  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the 
Danube.  With  the  other  German  nations,  whom  his 
father  had  almoft  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very 
diihonourable  peace;  nay,  of  fome  he  purchafed  it  with 
large  funis  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  Rome,  his 
fifter  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  unlverfally  abhor- 
red on  account  of  his  cruelty,  formed  a  confpiracy 
againft  his  life.  Among  the  confpirators  were  many 
fenators  of  dlftinftlon.  It  was  agreed  among  them  that 
they  fhould  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  he  was  going 
to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  and  dark  paffage; 
and  that  Olaudius  Pompelanus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had 
betrothed  her  daughter,  Ihould  give  the  firft  blow.  But 
he,  inftead  of  ftriking  at  once,  Ihowed  him  the  naked 
dagger,  and  cried  out,  "  This  prefent  the  fcnate  fends 
you :"  fo  that  the  guards  had  time  to  refcue  the  empe- 
ror, and  to  feize  the  confpirators,  who  were  foon  after 
put  to  death.  The  emperor  banlfhed  his  fifter  to  the 
ifland  of  Capreas,  where  he  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be 
privately  murdered. 

The  favourite  minifter  of  Commodus  was  one  Pc- 


real  ftrength  of  the  monarchy.  Their  perfonal  valour  remained  ;  but  they  no  longer  poffeffed  that  public  cou- 
rage which  is  nouriflied  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefence  of  danger,  and 
the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of  their  fovereign,  and  trufted  far- 
thelr  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The  pofterlty  of  their  boldeft  leaders  were  contented  with  the  rank  of 
citizens  and  fubjefts.  The  moft  afplring  fplrits  reforted  to  the  court  or  itandard  of  the  emperors  ;  and  the 
deferted  provinces,  deprived  of  political  ftrength  or  union,  Infenfibly  funk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  pri- 
vate life. 

"  The  love  of  letters,  almoft  infeparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fafliionable  among  the  fubjefts  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines  ;  who  were  themfelves  men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  It  was  diffufed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire  ;  the  moft  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as 
Virgil  were  tranfcrlbed  and  ftudied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  moft  liberal  rewards  fought 
out  the  fainteft  ghmmerings  of  literary  merit.  The  fclences  of  phyfic  and  aftronomy  were  cultivated  with  fome 
degree  of  reputation  ;  but,  if  we  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  pafl'ed  away  without  producing  a  fingle  wri- 
ter of  genius  who  deferved  the  attention  of  poiterity.  The  authority  of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  of  Zeno,  and  Epi- 
curus, ftill  reigned  in  the  fchools  ;  and  their  fyftems,  tranfmitted  with  bhnd  deference  from  one  generation  of  dlf- 
clples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  correA  the  errors  or  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  human 
mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  inftead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  produced  only  fervile  imi- 
tations ;  or,  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  thefe  models,  they  deviated  at  the  fame  time  from  good  fenfe  and 
propriety.  The  provincials  of  Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  une- 
qual competition  with  thofe  bold  ancients,  who,  by  exprefling  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had 
already  occupied  every  place  of  honour.  The  name  of  poet  was  almoft  forgotten  ;  that  of  orator  was  ufurped  by 
the  fophifts.  A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning,  and  the  decline 
of  genius  was  foon  followed  by  the  corruption  of  tafte. 

"  Longinus  obferves  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  which  debafed  their  fentlments,  enerva- 
ted their  courage,  and  depreffed  their  talents ;  comparing  them  to  pigmies,  whofe  ftature  has  been  diminlflied  by 
conftant  preffure  on  their  hmbs.  This  diminutive  ftature  of  mankind  was  conftantly  finking  below  the  old  lland- 
ard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies ;  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  brokje 
in  and  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  reftored  a  manly  freedom  ;  and,  after  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,,  free- 
clom  became  the  happy  parent  of  tafte  and  fcience." 
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rennis  ;  who  in  oppiefllon  and  cruelty  feems  to  have 
been  nothing  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  moft  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
rhodus,  he  ruled  with  an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  at  lad  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  foldlery,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  too  great  feverity.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  Oleander;  for  the  em- 
peror himfelf  was  fo  much  taken  up  w^ith  his  plea- 
fures,  that  he  could  not  beftow  even  a  moment  on  the 
affairs  of  ftate.  The  new  minitter  abufed  his  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  manner  than  even  his  pi'edeceffor 
liad  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  fet  to  fale ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  jullice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.  The  minifter,  who 
ruled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infufed  fuch  ter- 
rors into  his  timorous  mind,  that  he  changed  the  cap- 
tains of  his  guards  almoft  continually.  One  Niger  en- 
joyed the  dignity  only  fix  hours ;  another  only  five 
days  ;  and  feveral  others  a  ftill  fhorter  fpace.  Moft  of 
thofe  officers  loft  their  lives  along  with  their  employ- 
ments ;  being  accufed  of  treafon  by  Cleander,  who  con- 
tinually folicited,  and  at  laft  obtained,  that  important 
poll  for  himfelf. 

In  the  year  187  happened  a  remarkable  revolt.  One 
Maternus,  a  common  foldier,  having  fled  from  his  co- 
lours, and  being  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime,  grew  in  a  fliort  time  fo  powerful,  the  ban- 
ditti flocking  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  he  over-ran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  ftormed 
the  ftrongeft  cities  ;  and  ftruck  the  emperor  and  people 
of  Rome  with  fuch  terror,  that  troops  were  raifed,  and 
armies  difpatched  againft  him.  Pefcennius  Niger  was 
fent  to  make  head  againft  him  in  Gaul,  where  he  be- 
came very  intimate  with  Severus,  who  was  then  gover- 
nor of  Lyons,  and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commending  the  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Ni- 
ger in  purfuing  the  rebels.  Maternus.  finding  himfelf 
reduced  to  great  ftraits,  divided  his  men  into  feveral 
imall  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  diffe- 
rent ways  into  Italy  ;  having  nothing  lefs  in  view  than 
t-o  murder  the  emperor  during  the  folemnity  which  was 
kept  annually  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  on  his  death  to  feize  upon  the  empire  for  himfelf. 
They  all  arrived  at  Rome  undifcovered  ;  and  feveral  of 
his  men  had  already  mixed  themfelves  with  the  empe- 
ror's guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  feized  and  executed  ;  and 
his  death  put  an  end  to  the  difturbances  which  fome  of 
his  followers  had  begun  to  raife  in  other  provinces. 
In  the  lame  year  broke  out  the  moft  dreadful  plague, 
fays  Dio  Caffius,  that  had  been  known.  It  lafted  two 
©r  three  years  ;  and  raged  with  the  grcateft  violence  at 
Rome,  where  it  frequently  carried  off  2000  perfons 
a-day.  The  following  year  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
fumed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  was  kindled  by  light- 
ning ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  people  were  afflifted 
with  a  dreadful  famine,  occafioned,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  now  in  view  nothing 
Itfs  than  the  fovereignty  itfelf,  bought  up  underhand 
all  the  corn,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  of  it,  and  gain 
the  afftdlions  of  the  foldiery  and  people  by  diftribu- 
ticig  it  among  them.  Others  tell  us,  however,  that 
Papirius  Dionyfius,  whofe  province  it  was  to  fuppl^r 
the  city  with  proviflons,  'contributed  towards  the  fa- 
mine, in  order  to  make  .the  people  rife  againft  Clean- 
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der.'  Be  this  .  as  it  will,  the  populace  afcrlbed  all  U.ome. 
their  calamities  to  this  hated  minifter;  and  one  day,   — -* 
while  the  people  were  celebrating  the  Circaffian  games, 
a  troop  of  children,  having  at  their  head  a  young  wo- 
man of  an  extraordinary  itature  and  fierce  afpeft,  en- 
tering the  circus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  in- 
veftives  and  dreadful  curfes  againft  Cleander  ;  which 
being  for  fome  time  anfwercd  by  the  people  with  other 
inveftives  and  curfes,  the  whole  multitude  rofe  all  of  a 
fndden,  and  flew  to  the  place  where  Cleander  at  that 
time  refided  with  the  emperor.    There,  renewing  their 
inveftives,  they  demanded  the  head  of  the  minifter  who 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  calamities.  Here- 
upon Cleander  ordered  the  prsetorian  cavaliy  to  charge 
the  multitude  ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  driving 
them  with  great  flaughter  into  the  city.     But  the  po- 
pulace difcharging  fhowers  of  ftones,  bricks,  and  tilca, 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  from  the  windows, 
and  the  city-guards  at  the  fame  time  taking  part  with 
the  people,  the  praetorian  horfe  were  foon  obliged  to " 
fave  themfelves  by  flight :  nor  was  the  flaughter  ended 
till  the  emperor,  apprifed  of  the  tumult,  caufed  the  head 
of  Cleander  to  be  ftruck  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  en- 
raged  populace.    The  cuiperor  himfelf  did  not  long  fur-  Commodus 
vive  Cleander  ;  being  cut  oft'  by  a  confpiracy  of  Marcia'^^^fdered. 
his  favourite  concubine,  Lstus  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  Ecledus  his  cliamberlain.. 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Cormnodus  known,  than 
the  fenate  affembled,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
loading  him  with  curfes,  ordering  his  ftatues  to  be  bro- 
ken to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rafed  out  of  all  public 
infcriptions  ;  and  demanded  his  body,  that  it  might  be 
dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  thrown  into  tlie  Ti-  ^6% 
ber.      But  Helvius  Pertinax,  whom  the  confpirators  ferritiax 
had  previoufly  defigned  for  tlie  empire,  and  who  had  "'^'^J^ '^^'^c 
already  affumed  it,  prevented  fuch  an  outrage,  by  kt-^'"^^""^' 
ting  the  fenators  know  that  Commodus  was  already 
buried.     This   extraordinary  perfonage    had  paffed 
through  many  changes  of  fortune.    He  was  originally 
the  fon  of  an  enfranchifed  flave,  called  JElius,  who 
only  gave  him  fo  much  learning  as  to  qualify  him  for 
k-eeping  a  little  fliop  in  the  city.    He  then  became  a 
fchoolmafter,  afterwards  ftudied   the  law,  and  after 
that  became  a  foldier ;  in  which  ftation  his  behaviour 
was  fuch  as  caufed  him  to  be  foon  made  Captain  of 
a  cohort  againft  the  Parthians.    Being  thus  introdu- 
ced to  arms  he  went  through  the  ufual  gradation  of 
military  preferment  in  Britain  and  Moefia,  until  he  be- 
came the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius.  In 
this  ftation  he  performed  fuch  excellent  fei-vices  againft 
the  barbarians,  that  he  was  made  conful,  and  fuccef- 
ffvely  governor  of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor.  In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  he  wasbaniflied;  but  foon  after 
recalled,  and  fent  into  Britain  to  reform  the  abufes  in 
the  army.    In  this  employment  his  ufual  extraordinary 
fortune  attended  him :  he  was  oppofed  by  a  fedition 
among  the  legions,  and  left  for  dead  among  many 
others  that  were  flain.    However,  he  got  over  this 
danger,  feverely  pmiiflied  the  mutineers,  and  eftablifli- 
ed  regularity  and  difcipline  among  the  troops  he  was 
fent  to  command.    From  thence  he  was  removed  into 
Africa,  where  the  fedition  of  the  foldiers  had  like  to 
have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  former  government. 
Removing  from  Africa,  and  fatigued  with  an  aftive 
life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  retirement:  but  Commodus,' 
3  I  2  willing 
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ime.    wniingr  to  keep  him  flill  in  view,  made  him  prefe£l  of 
"    •'^"^  the  city  ;  which  employment  he  filled,  when  the  con- 
fpirators  fixed  upon  him  as  the  propereil  perfon  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  empire. 

His  being  advanced  by  Commodus  only  ferved  to 
increafe  his  fears  of  falling  as  an  objeft  of  his  fufpi- 
eions ;  when  therefore  the  confpirators  repaired  to  his 
houle  by  night,  he  confidered  their  arrival  as  a  com- 
mand from  the  emperor  for  his  death.  Upon  Ljctus 
entering  his  apartment,  Pertinax,  without  any  fhow  of 
fear,  cried  out,  .  That  for  many  days  he  had  expedled 
to  end  his  life  in  that  manner,  wondering  that  the  em- 
peror had  deferred  it  fo  long.  However,  he  was  not 
a  little  furprifed  when  informed  of  the  real  caufe  of 
their  vifit ;  and  being  ftrongly  urged  to  accept  of  the 
empire,  he  at  laft  complied  with  their  offer. 

Being  carried  to  the  camp,  Pertinax  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor  :  foon  after  the  citizens  and  fenate  confent- 
ed  }  the  joy  for  the  eleftion  of  a  new  fovereign  being 
fcarce  equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  former.  The 
provinces  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Rome  ;  fo 
that  he  began  his  reign  with  univeifal  fatisfaftion  to 
the  whole  empire,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  w  isdom  and  jullice  of  this 
monarch's  reign  the  Ihort  time  it  continued.  He  pu- 
niilied  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  to  corr\ipt  the  late  em- 
peror, and  difpofed  of  his  iU-got  poffelfions  to  public 
lifes.  He  attempted  to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  prsetorian  bands,  and  put  a  Hop  to  the  injuries  and 
infolences  they  committed  againft  the  people.  He  fold 
moft  of  the  buffoons  and  jerters  of  Commodus  as  flaves; 
particularly  fuch  as  had  obfcene  names.  He  continu- 
ally frequented  the  fenate  as  often  as  it  fat,  and  never 
refufed  an  audience  even  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people. 
His  fuccefs  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal 
policy.  When  the  barbarous  nations  abroad  had  cer- 
tain intelligence  that  he  was  emperor,  they  immediate- 
ly laid  down  their  arms,  well  knowing  the  oppofition 
they  were  to  expeA  from  fo  experienced  a  commander. 
His  great  error  was  avarice  ;  and  that,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  ferved  to  haften  his  ruin. 

The  praetorian  foldiers,  whofe  manners  he  had  at- 
tempted to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the 
indulgence  and  profufion  of  th<ir  former  monarchs,  be- 
gan to  hate  him  for  the  parfimony  and  difcipline  he 
had  introduced  among  them.  They  therefore  refolved 
to  dethrone  him  'y  and  for  that  purpofe  declared  Ma- 
ternus,  an  anciertt  feaator,  emperor,  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  him  to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him.  Materaus, 
however,  was  too  juft  to  the  merits  of  Pertinax,  aiid 
too  faithful  a  fubje£l,  to  concur  in  their  feditious  de- 
signs ;  wherefore  efcaping  out  of  their  hands,  he  fled, 
firft.  to  the  emperor,  and  then  out  of  the  city.  They 
then  nominated  one  Falco,  another  fenator ;  whom  the 
fenate  would  have  ordered  for  execution,  had  not  Per- 
tinax interpofed,  wlio  declared  that  during  his  reign  no 
fenator  fliould  fuffer  death. 

'I  he  prsetorian  foldiers  then  refolved  unanimoufly  not 
to  ufe  any  fecret  confpiracies,  or  private  ccmtinvances, 
praeforiai)  but  boldly  to  feizc  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  at 
foldiers,  once.  They  accordingly,  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
marched  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the 
palace  without  oppofition.  Such  was  the  terror  at  their 
«ipproach,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  emperoi's  atten- 
dants Corfook  hiift  i  whik  thofs  who  remaiaed  ewnsft- 
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ly  Intreatcd  him  to  fly  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  Roi' 
inta-eft  them  in  his  defence.  However,  he  rejefted  """^ 
their  advice ;  declaring,  that  it  was  imworthy  his  im- 
perial dignity,  and  all  his  paft  aftions,  to  fave  himfelf 
by  flight.  Having  thus  refolved  to  face  the  rebels,  he 
had  fome  hopes  that  his  prefence  alone  would  terrify 
and  confound  them.  But  what  could  his  former  vir* 
tues,  or  the  dignity  of  command,  avail  a;:^inft  a  tumul- 
tuous rabble,  nurfed  up  in  vice,  and  minifters  of  for^ 
raer  tyranny  ?  One  Thaufius,  a  Tuagrian,  ftruck  him 
with  his  lance  on  the  breaft,  crying  out,  "  The  fol- 
diers fend  you  this."  Pertinax  finding  all  was  over, 
covered  his  head  with  his  robe,  and  funJi  down,  man- 
gled with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  which  he  received 
from  various  affaflins.  Ecleftus,  and  fome  more  of  his 
attendants,  who  attempted  to  defend  him,  were  alfo 
flain :  his  fon  and  daughter  only  efcaped,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  lodged  out  of  tlie  palace.  Thus,  after  a 
reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax  fell  a  facritice  to  the 
licentious  fury  of  the  praetorian  army.  From  the  num- 
ber of  his  adventures,  he  was  called  the  iennis-bal!  of 
Fortune  ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  experienced  fuch  a 
variety  of  fituations  with  fo  blamelefs  a  charadler.  37 r 

Tlie  foldiers  having  committed  this  outrage,  retired  The  emp 
with  great  precipitation  ;  and  getting  out  of  the  <^'ty"jP'*^'^^^ 
to  the  reft  of  their  companions,  expedltioufly  fortified  bou'oht  b 
their  camp,  exped;ing  to  be  attacked  by  the  citizens.  Didius  Ji 
Two  days  having  paffed  without  any  attempt  of  this^^^i^^s 
kind,  they  became  more  infolent ;  and  willing  to  make 
ufe  of  the  power  of  which  they  found  themfelves  pof- 
feffed,  made  proclamation,  that  they  would  fell  the  em- 
pire to  whoever  would  purchafe  it  at  the  highell  price. 
In  confequence  of  this  proclamation,  fo  odious  and  un- 
jvift,  only  two  bidders  were  found  ;  namely,  Sulpicia- 
nus  and  Didius  JuHanus  :  The  former,  a  confular  per- 
fon, praefeA  of  the  city,  and  fon-in-law  to  the  late  em- 
peror Pertinax  ;  the  latter,  a  Confular  perfon  likewlfcs 
a  great  lawyer,  and  the  wealthieft  man  in  the  city. 
He  was  fitting  with  fome  friends  at  dinner  when  the 
proclamation  was  publiflied  ;  and  being  charmed  with 
the  profpefl  of  unbounded  power,  immediately  rofe 
from  table  and  haftened  to  the  camp.  Sulpicianus 
was  got  there  before  him;  but  as  he  had  rather  pro- 
raifes  than  treafure  to  bellow,  the  offers  of  Didius,  who 
produced  imaaicnfe  fums  of  ready  money,  prevailed^ 
He  was  received  into  the  camp  by  a  ladder,  and  they 
inftantly  fwore  to  obey  him  as  emperor.    From  the 
cam^p  he  was  attended  by  his  new  eleAors  into  the 
city  ;  tlie  whole  body  of  his  guards,  which  confifted  of 
1 0,000  men,  ranged  around  him  in  fuch  order  as  if 
they  had  prepared  for  battle,  and  not  for  a  peaceful 
ceremony.    The  citizens,  however,  refufed  to  confirm 
his  deftion  ;  but  rather  curfcd  him  as  he  paffed.  Up* 
on  being  conducted  to  the  fenate -houfe,  he  addreffed 
the  few  fenators  that  were  prefent  in  a  very  laconic 
fpeech  :  "  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor ;  and  I  am 
theiitteft  perfon  you  can  choofe."   But  even  this,  fhort 
as  it  fcems,  Wcvs  unneceffary,  fmce  tlie  fenate  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  refofe  their  apjn-obation.    His  fpeech  . 
being  backed  by  the  army,  to  whom  he  bad  given. 
aboirt  a  milKon  of  our  money,  fucceeded.    The  choice 
of  the  foldiers  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate,  and  Di- 
dius was  acknowledged  emperor,  row  in  the  57th  year 
of  his.  age. 

jU  Ihould  fceavby^thij  weak  monarch'-?  condudwhen 
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feated  on  the  throne,  that  he  thought  the  government 
of  an  empire  rather  a  pleafure  than  a  toil.  Inftead  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  eafe  and  inaaivity,  utterly  regardlefs  of 
the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in- 
deed; neither  injuring  any  nor  expefting  to  be  inju- 
red. But  that  avarice,  by  which  he  became  opulent, 
ftiU  followed  him  in  his  exaltation  ;  fo  that  the  very 
foldiers  who  eleded  him,  foon  begaa  to  deteft  him  for 
thofe  qualities,  fo  very  oppolite  to  a  militaiy  charaftcr. 
'I'he  people  alfo,  againll  whofe  confent  he  was  chofen, 
were  no  kis  inimical.  Whenever  he  iffued  from_  his 
palace,  they  openly  poured  fortli  their  imprecations 
againft  him  ;  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had 
ftolen  the  empire,  Didius,  however,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  a  trader,  patiently  bore  it  all  ;  fometimes  beckoning 
them  with  fmiles  to  approach  him,  and  teftifying  his 
regard  by  every  kind  of  fubmiflion. 

While  Didius  was  thus  contemptuoufly  treated  at 
home,  two  valiant  generals,  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  difclaimed  his  authority,  and  boldly  refolved 
to  attempt  the  throne  for  themfelves.  Thefe  were,  Pef- 
ccnnius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria  ;  and  Septimius  Se- 
ver us,  commander  of  the  German  kgions.    Niger  was 
beloved  by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour;  and 
the  report  of  his  propofing  Pertinax  for  his  model,  and 
refolving  to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  univerlal 
cfteem  ^ong  the  people.    Being  thus  apprifed  of  their 
inclinations,  he  cafily  induced  his  army  in  Syria  to 
proclaim  him  em.peror  ;  and  his  title  was,  fhortly  after, 
acknowledged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Afia, 
who  fent  their  ambalfadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince. 
The  pleafure  of  being  thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  m 
fome  meafure  retarded  his  endeavours  to  fecure  his 
title.  Entirely  fatisfied  with  the  homage  of  thofe  about 
him,  he  ncgkaed  the  opportunities  of  fuppreffiug  his 
rivals  ;  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  feafting  at 
Antioch.  The  condua  of  Severus,  an  African  by  birth, 
was  very  difterent.    Being  proclaimed  by  his  army,  he 
began  by  promifing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
and  took  upon  him  his  name.    He  next  fccured  the 
fidelity  of  all  tlie  ftrong  places  in  his  province  ;  and 
then  refolved,  with  the  utnwft  expedition,  to  march 
with  his  whole  force  direaiy  to  Rome. 

In  the  meaa  time,  Didius,  who  difregardcd  the  at- 
tempts of  Niger,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  thofe  of  Se- 
verus. He  firft,  with  many  folicitations,  procured  the 
fenate  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  llten  applied 
himfelf  to  make  the  neceffary  provlfions  to  oppofe  him, 
in  which  lie  found  nothing  but  difeppointment.  The 
cohorts  that  ekaed  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and 
luxury  ;  the  people  deteiled  his  caufe ;  and  the  cities 
of  Italy  had  long  been  difufcd  to  the  arts  of  war.  Some 
advifed  him  to  march  forward,  and  meet  Severus  as  he 
was  a  offing  the  Alps  ;  others  were  for  fending  the  ge- 
nerals  upon  that  expedition.  The  mifortunate. Didius, 
miequal  to  the  tafk  of  empire,  and  quite  confounded 
with  the  multiplicity  of  counfeis,  could  take  no  other 
refolution  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival's  coming  at 
Rome.  Accordingly*  foom  after  being  inforcned  of  his 
approach,  ht  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  to  fend 
lus  ambalfadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  of  the 
empire.  But  Severus  rejeaed  this  offer,  confciaus  of 
his  own  ftrength,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  propofer. 
Xhfi  fenate  k«a  appeared. of  tlie  iarae  fentiments ;  and 
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percelving  the  timidity  and  weaknefs  of  their  prefent 
maftcr,  began  to  abandon  him,  alleging,  that  he  who 
could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  worthy  to  govern 
it.  Didius  vainly  endeavoured  to  reiuce  them  to  their 
duty,  M\  by  intreaties,  and  then  by  threats;  but  thefe 
only  ferved  to  hallen  his  deftruaion.  The  fenate  be- 
ing called  together,  as  was  formerly  praaifed  in  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  confuls,  they  una- 
nimoufly  decreed,  That  Didias  fhould  be  deprived  of 
tlte  empire,  and  that  Stverus  flrould  be  proclaimed  in 
his  ftead.  They  then  commanded  Didius  to  be  flain  ; 
and  fent  meffengers  for  this  purpofe  to  the  palace,- 
where  they  found  him  difarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  ffill  adhered  to  his  intereft.  When- 
the  executioners  began  to  prepare  for  their  fatal  errand^ 
he  expotiulated  witli  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
had  committed  ?  He  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  think^ 
that  paying  his  moirey,  and  receiving  an  empire  in  ex- 
change, defeived  fo  fevere  a  punifhment.  Ihe  execu- 
tioners, however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  en- 
ter into  the  merits  of  the  caufe;  they  prefently  led  him 
into  the  fecret  baths  of  the  palace,  and  obhging  him 
to  ftretch  his  neck  forwards,  after  the  manner  of  con- 
demned criminals,  ftruck  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
in  thofe  couits  where  he  had  formerly  pleaded  with  great 

fuccefs.  ^''^'j 

l"he  fenate  having  thus  difpatched  Didius,  fent  am- Severus  dc*  - 
baffadors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience,  grafting  ^^^^^^^^ 
him  the  enfigns  and  the  ufual-  titles  of  empire,  and  in-  ' 
forming  him  of  the  death  of  Didius,    Severus,  who 
was  now  about  47  years  of  age,  received  them  with  all 
proper  refpea  ;  and  eirtcrtaining  tlxem  Ivonourably  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Rome.    As  he  came  near 
the  city,  his  firfl  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the 
pi-jetorian  foldiers  who  had  lately  fold  the  emphe  come 
forth  unarmed  to  meet  him.    Tliefe,  though  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  had  no  other  refource  left  but  compli- 
ance ;  and  accordingly  came  forward  with  branches  of  ' 
laurel,  as  if  to  welcome  his  approach.    Severus,  how- 
ever, foon  fhowed  how  Httk  capable  their  prefent  fub- 
miflion was  to  atotie  for  their  palt  offences  :  after  up- 
braiding them,  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  with  all  their  crimes, 
he  commanded  them  to  be  inftantly  ftripped  of  their 
military  habits,  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of 
foldiers,  and  banifhed  100  miles  from  Rome.    He  then 
entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner,  took  poffefTion 
of  the  palace,  and  promifed  the  fenate  to  conduct  him- 
felf with  clemency  and  juftice.    However,  though  he 
united  great  vigour  with  the  mofl  refined  policy,  yet 
liis  /African  cunning  was  confidered  as  a  particular  de- 
fea  in  him.    He  is  celebrated  for  his  wit,  karniiig, 
and  pnidenee ;  but  equally  bkmed  for  infideUty  and 
cruelty.     In  fhort,  ite  feemed  alike  difpofed  to  the. 
performance  of  the  gieateH  afts  of  virtue  and  the  moft 
bloody  fcverities.    He  began  his  command,  by  ferzing 
aU  the  children  of  fuch  as  had  employments  or  autho- 
rity in  the  caff,  and  detained  thcrH  as  pledges  for  their 
fathers  loyaky.    He  next  fupplied  the  city  with  com ; 
and  then  with  till  pofTibk  expedition  marched  againft 
Niger,  who  was  lllli  coundercd  and  honoiired- as  em- 
peror of  the  eaft. 

One  of  the  chief  obflacies  to  his  march  -vras,  theNiger  de- 
leaving behind  him  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  of  thefeated  and 
legions  in  Britain,  whom  he  by  all  means  wifhed  to  fe-*"'^^' 
cure  in  his  ifttcreiU.    For  tijis  tid,  he  eadeuvoured  to 
8-:  prevwl 
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^  prevail  upon  him,  by  giving  hini  hopes  of  fucceeding 
to  the  empire  ;  inlinuating,  that  he  himfelf  was  decli- 
ning, and  his  children  were  as  yet  but  infants.  To  de- 
ceive him  Itill  farther,  he  wrote  in  the  fame  llyle  to  the 
fenate,  gave  him  the  title  of  Caifnr,  and  ordered  money 
to  be  coined  vvith  his  image.  Thefe  artifices  ferving  to 
lull  Albinus  into  falfe  fecurity,  Severus  marched  againft 
Niger  with  all  his  forces.  After  fome  undecifive  con- 
flifts,  the  laft  great  battle  that  was  fought  between 
thefe  extraordinjiry  men  was  upon  the  plains  of  Iflus, 
on  the  very  fpot  where  Alexander  had  fomierly  con- 
quered Darius.  Bcfides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up 
on  the  plain,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered 
vvith  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led 
by  curiolky  to  become  fpeftators  of  an  engagement  that 
was  to  determine  the  empire  of  the  world.  Severus  was 
conqueror  ;  and  Niger's  head  being  ftruck  off  by  fome 
foldiers  of  the  conquering  army,  was  infultingly  car- 
ried through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

This  viftory  fecured  Severus  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  ' 
throne.  ^  However,  the  Parthians,  Perfians,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  nations,  took  up  arms,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  Niger's  caufe.  The  emperor  march- 
ed  agamft  them  in  perfon,  had  many  engagements  with 
them,  and  obtained  fuch  fignal  viAories  over  them, 
as  enlarged  the  empire,  and  eftabhflied  peace  in  the 
eaft. 

Niger  being  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  his  views 
againft  Albinus,  whom  he  refolved  by  every  means  to 
deftroy.   For  this  purpofe  he  fent  affariTms  into  Britain, 
under  a  pretence  of  bringing  him  letters,  but  in  reaKty 
to  difpatch  him.    Albinus  being  apprifed  of  their  de- 
figns,  prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  to  open 
force  and  proclaiming  iiimfelf  emperor.    Nor  was  he 
without  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  ;  of 
which  Severus  being  fenfible,  bent  his  whole  force  to 
oppofe  him.    From  the  eaft  he  continued  his  courfe 
acrofs  the  ftraits  of  Byzantium,  into  the  moft  weftern 
parts  of  Europe,  without  intermiffion.    Albinus  being 
informed  of  his  approach,  went  over  to  meet  him  with 
his  forces  into  Gaul ;  fo  that  the  campaign  on  both 
lldes  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  feenied 
ior  a  while  variable  ;  but  at  laft  a  decifive  engagement 
came  on,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  defperate  recorded 
in  the  Roman  hiftory.    It  lafted  from  morning  till 
night,  without  any  fe^ming  advantage  on  either  fide  ; 
at  length  the  troops  of  Severus  began  to  fly,  and  he 
himfelf  happening  to  fall  from  his  horfe,  the  army 
of  Albinus  cried  out,  Viftory.    But  the  engagement 
was  foon  renewed  with  vigour  by  Laetus,  one  of  Seve- 
rus's  commanders,  who  came  up  with  a  body  of  referve, 
defigning  to  deftroy  both  parties  and  make  himfelf  em- 
peror.    This  attempt,  though  defigned  againft  both, 
turned  out  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Severus.  He 
therefore  again  charged  with  fuch  fuiy  and  exadtneis, 
that  he  foon  plucked  the  vidory  from  thofe  who  but  a 
ftort  time  befote  feemed  conquerors  ;   and  purfuing 
them  into  the  city  of  Lyons,  took  Albinus  prifoner, 
and  cut  off  his  head  ;  treating  his  dead  body  with  in- 
fults  that  could  only  flow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful 
temper.    All  the  fenators  who  were  flain  in  battle  he 
opdered  to  be  quartered,  and  fuch  as  were  talcen  alive 
w^ere  immediately  executed. 

Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  in  poflefllon  of  the  em- 
pire, upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  foldiers  with 
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rewards  and  honouj^  ;  giving  them  fuch  privileges  as  Rome 

ftrenglhenod  his  own  power,  while  they  dellroyed  that   v^"— ^ 

of  the  ftate.  For  the  foldiers,  who  had  hitherto  Ihowed 
the  ftrongeft  inclination  to  an  abufe  of  power,  were  now 
n-ade  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors  ;  and  we  fliall 
henceforward  behold  them  fetting  them  up,  and  de- 
Uironing  them,  at  pleafure. 

Being  thus  fecure  of  his  army,  he  refolved  to  give 
way  to  his  natural  turn  for  conqueft,  and  to  oppofe  his 
arms  againft  the  Parthians,  who  were  then  invading  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Having  therefore  previoufly 
given  the  government  of  domeftic  policy  to  one  Plau- 
tianus,  a  particular  favourite  of  his,  to  whofe  daughter 
he  married  his  fon  Caracalla,  he  fet  out  for  the  eaftt  and 
prolecuted  the  war  with  his  ufual  expedition  and  fuc- 
ccfs.  He  forced  fubmiflion  from  the  king  or  Armenia, 
deftroy ed  feveral  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
Parthian  coalls,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
Ctefiphon,  marched  back  through  Palefline  and  Egypt, 
and  at  length  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  ^ 

During  this  interval,  Plautianus,  who  was  left  to  di- 
rea  the  affairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  afpiring  to 
the  empire  himfelf.    Upon  the  emperor's  return,  he 
employed  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  of  which 
he  was  the  commander,  to  afTafliinnte  him,  as  likewife 
his  fon  Caracalla.    The  ti-ibune  feemed  cheerfully  to 
undertake  this  dangerous  office  ;  but  inltead  of  golno- 
through  with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite''s 
treachery.     He  at  firft  received  it  as  an  improb;ible 
ftory,  and  as  the  artifice  of  fome  one  who  envied  his 
favourite's  fortune.  However,  he  was  at  laft  perfiiaded 
to  permit  the  tribune  to  conduft  Plautianus  to  the  em- 
peror's apartments.  With  this  intent,  the  tribune  went 
and  amufed  him  with  a  pretended  account  of  his  kill- 
ing the  emperor  and  his  fon,  defiring  him,  if  lie  thou^rht 
It  fit  to  fee  them  dead,  to  come  with  him  to  the  pa- 
lace.^   As  Plautianus  ardently  defired  their  deaths,  he 
readily  gave  credit  to  this  relation  ;  and  following  the 
tribune,  he  was  conduaed  at  midniglit  into  the  inner- 
moft  recefl-es  of  the  palace.    But  what  miift  liave  been 
his  difappointment,  wheif,  inttead  of  finding  the  em- 
peror lying  dead,  as  he  expeaed,  he  beheld  the  room 
lighted  up  with  torches,  and  Severus,  furrounded  by 
his  friends,  prepared  in  array  to  recdve  him.  Being 
afl<ed  by  the  emperor,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  wh^t 
had  brought  him  there  at  that  unfeafonable  timfe  >  he 
was  at  firft  utterly  confounded  ;  wherefore,  not  know- 
mg  what  excufe  to  make,  he  ingennoufly  cbnfeflfed  the 
whole,  intreating  forgivenefs  for  what  he  had  intended. 
The  emperor  feemed  in  the  beginning  inclined  to  par- 
don  ;  but  Caracalla  his  fon,  who  from  the  earlieft  age 
fhowed  a  difpofition  to  cruelty,  fpiirned  him  away  in 
the  midft  of  his  fupplications,  and  with  his  fword  ran 
him  through  the  body. 

Severus  having  efcaped  this  danger,  fpent  a  confider- 
able  time  m  vifiting  fome  cities  in  Italy,  permitting 
none  of  his  officers  to  fell  places  of  truft  or  dignity,  and 
diftnbuting  juftice  with  the  ftridteft  impartiality.  He 
tooJc  fuch  an  exaa  order  in  managing  his  exchequer, 
that,  notwithftandmg  his  great  expences,  he  left  more 
money  beliind  him  than  any  of  his  predecefTors.  His 
armies  alfo  were  kept  upon  the  moft  refpeaable  foot- 
mg  ;  fo  that  he  feared  no  invafion.  Beiii'T  equally  at- 
tentive to  the  preiervation  of  all  parts  of'^the  empire, 
he  refolved  to  make  his  laft  expedition  into  Britain, 

where 
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where  the  Romans  were  in  danger  of  beinfif  deftroyed, 
or  compelled  to  fly  the  province.  Wherefore,  after  ap-  . 
pointing  liis  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  fuccef- 
fors  in  the  empire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  land- 
ed in  Britain,  to  the  great  ten-or  of  fuch  as  had  drawn 
down  his  refentment.  Upon  his  progrefs  into  the  coun- 
try, he  left  his  fon  Geta  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
province,  which  had  continued  in  obedience,  and  march- 
ed with  his  fon  Caracalla  agfiinfk  the  Caledonians.  In 
this  expedition,  his  army  fuffered  prodigious  hardfhips 
in  purf iiing  the  enemy ;  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their 
way  through  intricate  forefts,  to  drain  extenfive  marfh- 
es,  and  form  bridges  over  rapid  rivers ;  fo  that  he  loft 
50,000  men  by  fatigue  and  ficknefs.  However,  he 
fupported  all  thefe  inconveniences  with  the  greateft 
bravery  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  profecuted  his  fuccefies 
vyith  fuch  vigour,  that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  fue 
for  peace  ;  which  they  obtained,  not  without  the  fur- 
render  of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  country.  We 
muft  here  obferve,  however,  that  the  Pifts  and  Cale- 
donians are  fo  often  confounded  together  by  hiftorians, 
that  many  miftakes  have  thence  arifen  concerning  the 
progrefs  and  conquefts  of  the  Romans  iu  the  north  of 
Britain.  But  from  the  boundary  formed  by  the  famous 
wall  of  Severus  (fee  SF.r^FKc^'s  Wall),  we  myft  con- 
lude,  that  no  part  of  Caledonia,  properly  fo  called,  had 
been  either  on  this  or  any  other  occafion  ceded  to  hint; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  rather  received 
checks  from  the  people  of  that  territory,  than  was  ever 
able  to  make  any  confiderable  impreffion  upon  them. 
Be  thi»,  however,  as  it  may,  after  having  made  peace, 
and  built  his  wall,  he  retired  to  York  ;  where,  partly 
through  age  and  fatigue,  and  partly  through  grief  at 
the  irreclaimable  life  of  Caracalla,  he  found  himfelf 
daily  declining,  having  already  loft  the  ufe  of  his  feet. 
To  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  his  fituation,  he  was  informed 
that  the  foldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  his  fon  em- 
peror. In  this  exigence,  he  feemed  once  more  to  re- 
c<il  his  natural  vigour  ;  he  got  himfelf  immediately  put 
into  his  htter,  and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Though  all  were  wilhng  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
young  emperor,  fuch  was  the  authority  of  Severus,  that 
none  dared  ta  difobey.  They  appeared  before  him 
confounded  and  trembhng,  and  implored  pai-don  upon 
their  knees.  Upon  which,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
head,  he  cried  out,  "  Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that 
governs,  and  not  the  feet."  However,  foon  perceiving 
his  diforder  to  increafe,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not 
outlive  it,  he  called  for  poifon  ;  which  being  refufed 
him,  he  loaded  his  ftomach  with  food  ;  which  not  be- 
ing able  to  digeft,  it  foon  brought  him  to  his  end,  in 
the  56lh  year  of  his  age,  after  an  adlive  though  cruel 
reign  of  about  1 8  years. 

Caracalla  and  Geta  being  acknowledged  as  emperors 
by  the  army,  began  to  fliow  a  mutual  hatred  to  each 
other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Rome.  Their  only 
agreement  was,  in  refolving  to  deify  Severus  their  fa- 
ther ;  but  foon  after,  each  fought  to  attach  the  fenate 
and  army  to.,  his  own  particular  inter  eft-.  They  were 
of  very  oppofite  difpofitions  :  Caracalla  was  fierce  and 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  Geta  was  mild  and,  merci- 
ful; fo  that  the  city  foon  found  the  dangerous  effefts  of 
being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and  cou- 
txary  inclinations. 
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But  this  oppoiition  Avas  of  no  long  continuance;  for  Rome, 
Caracalla  being  refolved  to  govern  alone,  furloudy  en-  ^"""^ 
tered  Geta's  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  flew  oef/niur- 
him  in  his  mother's  arms.    ^Having  committed  this  de-dered  by  " 
tellable  murder,  he  iffued  with  great  hafte  from  the  pa-  Caracalla. 
lace,  crying  out.  That  his  brother  would  have  fiain 
him ;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  felf-defence,  to  reta- 
liate the  intended  injury.    He  then  took  refuge  among 
the  _  praetorian  cohoits,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
to  implore  their  affiftance,  ftill  making  the  fame  ex- 
cufe  for  his  conduft.    To  this  he  added  a  much  more 
prevailing  argument,  promiling  to  beftow  upon  them 
the  largeffes  ufually  given  upon  the  eleftion  of  new  em- 
perors, and  diftributing  amoniT;  them  almott  all  the  trea- 
fures  which  had  been  amafltd  by  his  father.    By  fuch 
perfuafives  the  foldiers  did  not  hefitate  to  proclaim 
him  fole  eraperor,  and  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth.   The  fenators  were  foon  after  induced,  either 
through  favour  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done 
by  tlie  army  :   Caracalla  wept  for  the  death  of  his  ,So 
brother  whom  he  had  flain  ;  and,  to  carry  hi*  hypo- Who  proves  ■ 
cnfy  to  the  utmoft  extrem^e,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  "'"^^ 
as  a  god.  bloody  tya 

_  Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  courfe 
with  blood.  Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Ne- 
ro  fell  fl^ort  of  this  monfter's  barbarities.  Lstus,  who 
-firft  advifed  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  firft 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  jealoufy.  His  own  wife  Plau- 
tina  followed.  Papinian,  the  renowned  civihan,  was  be- 
headed for  refufing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruel- 
ty ;  anfwering  the  emperor's  requeft,  by  obfervinp-. 
That  it  was  much  eafier  to  commit  a.  parricide  t-han  to 
defend  it.  He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  flain 
that  his  brother  had  appointed  ;  and  deftroyed  not  lefs 
than  2000  perfons  wiio  had  adhered  to  his  party. 
Whole  nights  were  fpent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody 
decrees ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  ranks 
were  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts,  where  they  were 
burnt  in  heaps,  without  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  fu- 
neral. Upon  a  certain  occafion,  he  ordered  his  foldiers 
to  fet  upon  a  crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for 
difcountenancing  a  charioteer  whom  ha  happened  to 
favour.  Perceiving  himfelf  hated  by  the  people,  he 
publicly  faid,  that  he  could  infure  his  own  fafety  though 
not  their  love;  fo  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches 
nor  feared  their  hatred. 

This  fafety  which  he  fo  much  built  upon  was  placed  381 
in  the  prote£tion  of  his  foldiers.    He  had  exhaufted 
the  treafury,  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a  T^^^"* 
thoufand  ads  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  ftedfaft  and'Irea-^' 
m  his  interefts;  and  being  difpofed  to  truft  himfelf  chcry. 
with  them  particularly,  he  refolved  to  lead  them  upon 
a  vlfit  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  firft 
went  into  Germany ;  where,  to  oblige  the  natives,  he 
dreffed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  their  country.  From 
thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  where  he  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
among  other  extravagancies  caufed  a  ftatue  of  that 
monarch  to  be  made. with  two  faces;  one  of  which  re- 
fembled  Alexander  and  the  other  himfelf.    He  was  fo 
corrupted  by  flattery,  that  he  called  himfelf  Alexander-t 
walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked ;  and, 
like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  fhoulder.   Shortly  after^ 
arriving  at  LeiTer  Afia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  bfc 
7  was 
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■'Was  viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  It  into  his 
head  to  refemblc  that  hero  ;  and  one  ot  iiis  freedmen 
haupenin,'  to  die  at  that  time,  he  iifed  the  faine  cere- 
monies that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Fatrocliis. 
Faffing  thence  into  EgypN  he  mafTacred  in  the  mofl 
terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fatires  they  compofed  on  him,  as  is  related 
'Under  the  article  Alexandria 

Going  from  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artaba- 
nus  king  of  Parthia  to  a  conference  ;  defiring  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  promifmg  him  the  molt  ho- 
nourable proteftion.  In  confequence  of  this,  that  king 
met  him  on  a  fpacious  plain,  unarmed,  and  only  attend- 
ed with  a  vaft  concouvfe  of  his  nobles.  This  was  what 
Caracalla  defired.  Regardlefs  of  his  promife,  or  the 
law  of  nations,  he  Inftantly  furrounded  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  beafts  among  his  attendants,  and 
made  a  moft  terrible  ftaughter  among  them  ;  Artaba- 
nus  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  For 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtained  from  the  fenate  the  fur- 
name  of  Parthicus, 
his  Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  fecm  as  if 
his  vices  were  inexhauilible  ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
parricide,  he  now  refolved  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta 
whom  he  had  flain.  It  happened  that  one  day  feeing 
her  diop  her  veil,  which  difclofed  her  naked  bofora, 
which  was  cxtjj^mely  beautiful,  he  told  her,  that  he 
would  pplTefs  thofe  charms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful. 
To  this  unnatural  requefl:  (he  hefitated  not  to  anfwer, 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  things  who  pofiefled  all.  Where- 
upon, fetting  afide  all  duty  and  refpeft  for  his  deceafed 
father,  he  cekbrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in  public,  to 
tally  difregarding  the  ceufures  and  the  farcafms  of  man- 
kind. 

However,  though  he  difregarded  fhame,  he  was  not 
infenfible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneafy  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  being  univerfally  hated  ;  and  was  continually 
coAfulting  attrolog^rs  concerning  what  death  he  (hould 
4>e,  AiTfiong  others,  he  fent  one  of  his  confidants,  na- 
med Mattrnianust  with  orders  to  confult  all  the  aftrolo- 
gers  in  the  city  coneerniag  his  end.  Maternianus  con- 
Cdered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus, 
the  emperor's  principal  commander  in  Mefopotaraia ; 
9.  m^n  who  was  daily  fupplanting  him  in  his  mailer's 
-  favour.  He  therefore  informed  hiin  by  letter,  as  if 
from  the  aftrologere,  that  Macrinus  had  a  defign  againft 
liis  life  ;  and  they  confequently  advifed  him  to  put  the 
eenfpirator  to  death.  This  letter  was  fent  fealed,  and 
made  ijpj  amongll  many  others,  to  be  conveyed  with 
the  greater  fecrecy,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  he 
waa  preparing  for  a  chariot  race.  However,  as  it  never 
was  his  cuftora  to  interrupt  his  pleafures  for  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  leifure. 
In  peruflRg  thefe  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  that 
whi^h  regarded  himfelf,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
furprife  and  terror.  His  firft  care  was,  to  referve  the 
Jitter  in  queftion  to  himfelf,  and  to  acquaint  the  em- 
peror only  with  the  fubftance  of  the  reft.  He  then 
^t  about  the  moft  probable  means  of  eompafling  his 
4eath>  by  which  alone  he  could  expeft  any  fafety.  At 
length  he  determined  to  apply  to  one  Martialis,  a  man 
ef  great  ftrength,  and  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  who 
hated  the  emperor  from  various  motives ;  particularly 
^©r  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracalla  had  ordered 
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to  be  flain.  Ilim  therefore  Macrinus  exhorted  to  re- 
venge his  brotlier's  death,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  which 
he  might  eafily  effcft,  as  being  always  fo  near  his  per- 
fon  Martialis  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  tailt  ; 
being  wilhng  to  meet  death  himfelf,  fo  he  might  ob- 
tain his  defire  of  feeing  the  tyrant  expire  before  hi^n. 
Accordingly,  as  the  eaiperor  was  riding  out  one  dayrle  is  mu; 
near  A  little  city  called  Carro'^  h.t  happened  to  with- ^^■^'^^ 
draw  hiinfelf  privately,  upon  a  natural  occallon,  with 
only  one  page  to  hold  his  horfe.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity Martialis  had  fo  long  and  ardently  defired  ; 
wherefore  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  called,  he 
ftabbed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  fo  that  he  died  im- 
mediately. Martialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  his 
troop  ;  but  retiring  by  infenfible  degrees,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  fccure  him.felf  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
foon  miffing  him,  and  the  page  giving  information  of 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  purfued  by  the  German 
horfe  and  cut  in  pieces. 

During  the  reign  cf  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
continued  fjx  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declining} 
the  foldiers  were  entirely  mafters  of  every  eleftion  ;  and 
as  there  virere  various  armies  in  different  parts,  fo  there 
were  as  many  interefts  all  oppofite  to  each  other.  Ca- 
racalla, by  latisfying  their  moit  unreaionable  appetites, 
deftroyed  all  difcipline  among  them,  and  all  fubordina- 
tion  in  the  ftate.  383 

The  foldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  fuf-  Marinui 
penfe  of  two  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  all  ^"'^'■^'^^^ 
poflible  methods  to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  Cara- 
calla's  murder.  The  fenate  confirmed  their  choice  fliort- 
ly  aftej' ;  and  like  wife  that  of  his  fon  Diadumenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus 
was  53  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  the  government 
of  the  empire.  He  was  of  obfcure  parentage  ;  fome 
fay  by  birth  a  Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of- 
fice, being  firft  made  prsefeft  of  the  prastorian  bands, 
was  now,  by  treafen  and  accident,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperor,  except 
his  engaging  in  a  bloody  though  undecided  battle  with 
Artabanus  king  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  fuilained  in  the  late  reig-n  :  how- 
ever, this  monarch  finding  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content  to  make  peace,  and  returned  into  Parthia. 
Something  is  alfo  faid  of  the  feverity  of  this  emperor's 
difcipline  ;  for  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  licentioufnefs  was  the 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  the  moft  fevere  punlfh- 
ments  were  unable  to  reftrain  the  foldiers ;  and  yet  the 
moft  gentle  infiiftions  were  looked  upon  as  feverity.  It 
was  this  rigorous  difcipline,  together  with  the  artifices 
of  Maefa,  grandmother  to  Heliogabalus  the  natural  fon  384 
of  Caracalla,  that  caufed  the  emperor's  ruin.  Hello- Htlioga- 
gabalus  was  prieft  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  In  yyjjg'^f*'^ 
Emefa,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  ;  and  though  but  14  years  j^^j^, 
old  was  greatly  loved  by  the  army  for  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon,  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  whom  they 
ftlll  confidered  as  their  greateft  benefia6tor.  This  was 
foon  perceived  by  the  grandmother  ;  who  being  very 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  gave  liberal  prefents  among 
them,  while  they  frequently  repaired  to  the  temple, 
both  from  the  gan  ifon  in  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Ma- 
crinus. This  intercourfe  growing  every  day  more  fre* 
quent,  the  foldiers,  being  difgufted  with  the  feverities 
of  their  prefent  emperor,  began  to  think  of  placing  He- 
liogabalus In  his  ftead.    Accordingly,  fending  for  him 
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to  iht'ir  camp,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed ;  and 
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fuch  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  hegan 
to  afFedl  his  interefts. 

Macrinus,  who  at  this  time  was  purfiting  his  plea- 
fures  at  Antioch,  gave  but  Httle  attention  to  the  firft 
report ;  only  fendingr  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  fome 
legions,  to  quell  the  infurredtion.  However,  thefe,  like 
the  reft,  foon  declared  for  Heliogabalus,  and  flew  their 
general.  It  was  then  that  Macrinus  found  he  had 
treated  the  rebellion  too  flightly  ;  he  therefore  refolved, 
with  his  fon,  to  march  dircAly  againft  the  feditious  le- 
gions, and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  :  the  battle  was  for  fome  time 
furious  and  obftinate ;  but  at  laft  Macrinus  was  over- 
thrown, and  obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  His  piin- 
cipal  aim  was  to  get  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  his  pre- 
fence  was  defired  ;  wherefore  he  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell  fick  at  the  city  of 
Chalcedon.  There  thofe  who  were  fent  in  purfuit, 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  fon 
Diadumenus,  after  a  fliort  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
months. 

The  fenate  and  citizens  of  Rome  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  afual,  Helio- 
gabalus afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  14.    One  at 
fo  early  an  age,  inverted  with  unlimited  power,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  flatterers,  could  be  expefted  to  aft  only 
as  they  thought  proper  to  direft.    This  young  empe- 
ror was  entirely  led  by  them  ;  and  being  fenfible  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,  he  ftu- 
died  only  their  gratification.    As  he  is  defcribed  by 
j^worfe  hiftorians,   he  appears  a  raonfter  of  fenfuality.  His 
°^fliort  life  therefore  is  but  a  tiflue  of  efi'eminacy,  luil, 
and  extravagance.    He  married,  in  the  frnall  fpace  of 
four  years,  fix  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.    He  built 
a  temple  to  the  fun ;  and  willing  that  his  god  fhould 
have  a  wife  as  well  as  himfelf,  he  married  him  to  Pallas, 
and  fhortly  after  to  the  moon.    His  palace  was  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  all  the  proft^itutes  of  Rome,  whom 
he  frequently  met  naked,  calling  them  his  felloiv  foL 
c/iers,  and  companions  in  the  field.     He  was  fo  fond  of  the 
fex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  the  fenate- 
houfe,  and  demanded  that  ftie  fhould  always  be  prefent 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.    He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  build  a  fenate-houfe  for  women,  with 
fuitable  orders,  habits,  and  dift:inftions,  of  which  his 
mother  was  made  prefident.    They  met  feveral  times ; 
all  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fafhions  of  the  day, 
and  the  different  formalities  to  be  ufed  in  giving  and 
receiving  vifits.   To  thefe  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty 
and  boundlefs  prodigality  ;  fo  that  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
that  fuch  difhes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  were  fcarcc 
worth  eating.     His  fuppers  therefore  generally  coft 
6000  crowns,  and  often  60,000.     He  was  always 
drelfed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with 
precious  flones,  and  yet  never  wore  the  fame  habit 
twice.    His  palace,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds,  were 
all  furnifhed  of  the  richeft  fluffs,  covered  with  gold  and 
jewels.    Whenever  he  took  horf^,  ail  the  way  between 
his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mounting  was  covered 
with  gold  and  filver  duft  flrewn  at  his  approach. 

Thefe  exceffes  were  foon  perceived  by  his  grandmo- 
ther Masfa  ,  whofe  intrigues  had  firfl  raifed  him  to  the 
throne  ;  fo  that  fhe  thought  to  lefTen  his  power  by  di- 
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Tiding  it.    For  this  purpofe,  ander  a  pretence  of  free- 
ing him  from  the  cares  of  public  buiinefs,  fhe  perfua-  ""^^^"^ 
ded  him  to  adopt  his  coufin-german,  Alexander,  as  his  Ad<"'pt^  A- 
fueceffor  ;  and  likewife  to  make  him  his  partner  in  thelexander, 
confulfhip.   Heliogabalus,  having  thus  raifed  his  coufin,  la-^e^ 
had  fcarce  given  him  his  power,  when  he  wiflied  again  g^^ea'^u^" 
to  take  it  away;  but  the  virtues  of  this  young  prince*^"  eague. 
had  fo  greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to 
him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himfelf    The  praetorian  foldiers  mutinying, 
attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens ; 
but  he  efcaped,   by  hiding  himfelf  from  their  fury. 
However,  upon  returning  to  their  camp,  they  conti« 
nued  the  fedition  ;  requiring  that  the  emperor  fhould 
remove  fuch  perfons  from  about  him  as  opprefTed  the 
fubjeft,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.  They 
required  alfo  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young 
prince  themfclves,  and  that  none  of  the  emperor's  fa- 
vourites or  familiars  fliould  ever  be  permitted  to  con- 
verfc  with  him.    Heliogabalus  was  reluftantly  obliged 
to  comply  ;  and  confcious  of  the  danger  he  wa^  in, 
made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  fhould  arrive,  in 
a  manner  truly  whimfical  and  peculiar.    He  built  a 
lofty  tower  with  fleps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence 
to  throw  himfelf  headlong  in  cafe  of  necefTity.    He  alfe 
prepared  cords  of  pyrple  filk  and  gold  to  ftrangle  him- 
felf with  ;  he  provided  golden  fwords  and  daggers  te 
ftab  himfelf  with  ;  and  poifon  to  be  kept  in  boxes  <yf 
<»merald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  he  chofe  heft 
Thus  fearing  all  things,  but  particularly  fufpicious 
the  defigns  of  the  fenate,  he  baniflied  them  all  out  of 
the  city  :  he  next  attempted  to  poifon  Alexander,  and 
fpread  a  report  of  his  death  ;  but  perceiving  the  fol- 
diers begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  hit 
chariot  to  the  canrp,  where  he  experienced  a  frefli  mor- 
tification, by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
direfted  only  to  his  fucceflbr.     This  not  a  little  raifed 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  defire  of  revenge.  He 
returned  towai-ds  the  city,  threatening  the  moft  fevere 
punifhments  againll  thofe  who  had  dii'pleafed  him,  and 
meditating  frefh  cruelties.    However,  the  foldiers  wercj^  miudcr  d 
unwilling  to  give  him  rime  to  put  his  defigns  in  execu- hy"he  foi. 
tion  :  they  followed  him  direftly  to  his  palace,  purfued  diers. 
him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  laft  found 
him  concealed  in  a  privy  ;  a  fituation  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  expefted  to  die.    Having  drag- 
ged him  from  thence  through  the  ftreets,  with  the  moft 
bitter  inveftives,  and  having  difpatched  him,  they  at- 
tempted  once  more  to  fqueeze  his  pampered  body  into 
a  privy ;  but  not  eafily  effefting  this,  they  threw  it  into 
the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weights,  that  none  might  after- 
wards find  or  give  it  burial.    This  was  the  miferable 
and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  deteftable  reign  of  four  years. 
His  mother  alfo  was  flain  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fol- 
diers ;  as  were  alfo  many  of  the  opprobrious  afTociatcs 
of  his  criminal  pleafures. 

Alexander  being,  without  oppofition,  declared  em- virt"le^  of 
peror,  the  fenate,  in  their  ufual  method  of  adulation,  Alexander, 
were  for  conferring  new  titles  upon  him  ;  but  he  mo- 
deftly  declined  them  all,  alleging,  that  titles  were  only 
honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  ftation.  Thi.4 
outfet  was  an  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues  ;  and 
few  princes  in  hiftory  havje  been  more  commended  by 
his  contemporaries,  or  indeed  more  deferved  commenda- 
3  K  tion. 
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Rome.  tlon.  To  the  moft  Vigid  juftlce  he  added  the  greatefk 
  humanky.  He  loved  the  good,  and  was  a  fevere  re- 
prover ef  the  lewd  and  infamous.  His  accomphfh. 
meats  were  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,  geometrician,  and  mufician he  was 
equally  llcilkd  in  painting  and  fculpture;  and  in  poetry 
few  of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  (hort,  fuch  were 
liis  talents,  and  fuch  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  that 
though  but  1 6  years  of  age,  he  was  confidered  as  a  wiie 

old  man.  .         r  • 

The  firft  part  of  his  reign  was  fpent  in  a  reformation 
of  the  abufes  of  his  predeceffor.  He  reftored  the  fe- 
nators  to  their  rank  ;  nothing  being  undertaken  with- 
out the  moff  fage  advifers,  and  moft  mature  delibera- 
tion. Among  the  number  of  his  advifers  was  his  mo- 
ther Mammtea  j  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
accompIiHiments,  and  who  made  ufe  of  her  power  as 
well  to  fecure  her  fon  the  affeAIons  of  his  fubjeds,  as 
to  proadve  them  the  moft  juft  adminiftration.  ^  He  was 
a  rigid  puniflier  of  fuch  magiftrates  as  took  bribes,  fay- 
ing, That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  fuch  of  their 
places ;  for  their  trufts  being  great,  their  lives,  in  moft 
cafes,  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  he  could  never  fufhciently  reward 
fuch  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  juftice  and  inte- 
•  grity,  keeping  a  regifter  of  their  names,  and  fometimes 
aflfing  fuch  of  them  as  appeared  modeft  and  unwilling 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  fo  backward  in  de- 
manding their  reward,  and  why  they  fuffered  him  to  be 
in  their  debt  ?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  _  the 
Chriftians,  who  had  been  puniftied  in  the  former  reigns 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  conteft  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a 
.piece  of  pubUc  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a 
place  for  public  wordiip,  and  the  other  for  exercifing 
tlieir  refpeftive  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re- 
icript,  in  thefe  words  :  "  It  is  better  that  God  be  wor- 
fliipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  ihould 
be  put  to  ufes  of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery." 

His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  afliduity 
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debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be  at- 
tacked on  every  fide,  wanted  a  perfon  of  vigour  and 
condud  to  defend  it.  Alexander  faced  the  enemy 
wherever  the  invafion  was  moft  formidable,  and  for  a 
ihort  time  deferred  its  fuin.  His  firft  expedition,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  againft  the  Parthians  and 
Perfians,  whom  he  oppofed  M^ith  a  powerful  army.-— . 
The  Perfians  were  routed  in  a  decifive  engagement  with 
great  flaughter ;  the  cities  of  Ctefiphon.  and  Babylon 
were  once  more  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  re- 
ftored to  its  former  limits.  Upon  his  return  to  An- 
tioch,  his  mother  Mammaea  fent  for  the  famous  Ori- 
gen,  to  be  inftruded  by  him  in  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity ;  and  after  difcouriing  with  him  for  fome  time 
upon  the  fubjeft,  difmilTed  him,  with  a  proper  fafe- 
guard,  to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the 
fame  time  that  Alexander  was  vidorious  in  the  Eaft, 
Furius  Celfus,  his  general,  obtained  a  fignal  vidory 
over  the  Mauritanians  in  Africa.  Varius  Macrinus  was 
fuccefsful  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned 
with  conqueft  from  Armenia.  However,  the  number 
of  thefe  viftories  only  haftened  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, which  was  wafted,  by  the  exertion  of  its  own 


ftrength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  than  a  fplen- 
did  ruin. 

About  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger- 
mans, and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down 
immenfe  fwarms  of  people  upon  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  paflfed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube with  fuch  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
moft  extreme  confternation.  The  emperor,  ever  ready 
to  expofe  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  made 
what  levies  he  could,  and  went  in  perfon  to  ftem  the 
torrent ;  which  he  fpeedily  effefted.  It  was  in  the 
courfe  of  his  fucceftes  againft  the  enemy,  that  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  foldiers.  The  legions 
encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably 
corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  train- 
ed up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  difobedience,  required 
the  moft  ftrift  command.  Alexander  could  neither  en- 
dure their  tumuhuaiy  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
difcipline.  His  own  faults,  and  thofe  of  his  mother 
Mammaea,  were  objefted  againft  him.  They  open- 
ly  exclaimed,  That  they  were  governed  by  an  ava-rsmurd« 
ricious  woman,  and  a  mean-fpirited  boy  ;  and  refolveded.  » 
upon  elefting  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In 
this  general  revolt,  Maximinus,  an  old  and  experienced 
commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  foldiers, 
and  enflamed  the  fedition.  At  length,  being  deter- 
mined to  difpatch  their  prefent  emperor,  they  fent  an 
executioner  into  his  tent ;  who  immediately  ftruck  off 
his  head,  and,  ftiortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.  He 
died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  profperous 
reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 

The  tumults  occaGoned  by  the  death  of  Alexander  SucceeilL 
being  appeafed,  Maximinus,  who  had  been  the  chiefly  Maxi 
promoter  of  the  fedition,  was  chofen  emperor.  This 
extraordinary  man,  whofe  chara6ter  deferves  particular  ^antic  fti 
attention,  was  born  of  vei-y  obfcure  parentage,  being  ture  and 
the  fon  of  a  poor  herdfman  of  Thrace.  In  the  begin -extraord 
ning  he  followed  his  father's  profeflion,  and  only  exer- ^^j^^ 
cifed  his  perfonal  courage  againft  the  robbers  who  in-  '  ^  ' 
fefted  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Soon 
after,  his  ambition  increafing,  he  left  his  poor  employ- 
ment,  and  enlifted  in  the  Roman  army  ;  where  he  foon 
became  remarkable  for  his  great  ftrength,  difcipline, 
and  courage.  This  gigantic  man  was  nolefs  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  he  had  a  body  and  ftrength  cor- 
refponding  to  his  fize,  being  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  than  the  fymmetry  of  his  perfon.  His  wife's 
bracelet  ufually  ferved  him  for  a  thumb-ring  ;  and  his 
ftrength  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  car- 
riage which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  could 
ftrike  out  an  horfe's  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fift,  and 
break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  reft  of  his  endowments  ;  he  generally  eat 
40  pounds  weight  of  flefh  every  day,  and  drank  fix  gal- 
lons of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  either. 
With  a  frame  fo  athletic,  he  was  poffeffed  of  a  mind 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing  nor  regarding 
any  man.  The  firft  time  he  was  made  known  to  the 
emperor  Severus,  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 
birth-day  of  his  fon  Geta.  Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 
countryman,  and  requefted  the  emperor  to  be  permitted 
to  contend  for  the  prizes  which  were  diftributed  to  the 
beft  runners,  wreftlers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army.  Se- 
verus,  unwilling  to  infringe  the  military  difcipline, 
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wouJd  not  permit  him  at  fiiil  to  combat,  except  with 
flaves,  agaiaft  whom  his  ftrength  appeared  aftonifhing. 
He  overcame  i6  in  running,  one  sfter  the  other  :  he 
then  kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horfeback  ;  and  ha- 
ving fatigued  him  in  the  courfe,  he  was  oppofed  to  fe- 
ven  of  the  moft  aftive  foldiers,  and  overcame  them  with 
the  greateft  cafe.  From  that  time  he  was  particularly- 
noticed,  and  taken  into  the  emperor's  body-guards,  in 
which  his  afliduity  and  prompt  obedience  were  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  he  was 
made  a  centurion,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  this  fta- 
tion  by  his  ftrift  attention  to  the  morals  and  difciplinc 
of  thofe  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tribune,  he 
ftill  retained  the  hard  fimplicity  of  his  life  ;  eat  as  the 
meaneft  centinel ;  fpent  whole  days  in  exercifmg  his 
troops  ;  and  would  now  and  then  himfelf  wreftle  with 
eight  or  ten  of  the  ftrongcft  men  in  the  army,  whom 
he  threw  with  fcarce  any  effort.  Being  thus  become 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  men  in  the  empire,  both  for 
courage,  difcipline,  and  perfonal  aftivity,  he  gave,  fhoit- 
ly  after,  a  very  high  inftance  of  his  unfhaken  fidelity : 
for  when  Macrinus  was  made  emperor,  he  refufed  to 
ferve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  fovereign  ; 
and  retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  he  fol- 
lowed commerce,  and  purchafcd  fome  lands,  content 
with  privacy  rathei;  than  a  guilty  dependence.  Upon 
the  acceflion  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army ;  but  was,  in 
the  very  beginning,  difgufted  at  the  bafe  effeminacy  of 
the  emperor ;  who,  hearing  amazing  inftances  of  his 
ftrength,  afted  him,  if  he  were  equally  capable  in  com- 
bats of  another  nature  ?  This  lewd  demand  was  fo  little 
fuitable  to  the  temper  of  Maximinus,  that  he  inftantly 
left  the  court.  Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindnefs  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommend- 
ed  him  to  the  fenate,  and  made  him  commander  of  the 
fourth  legion,  which  confifted  of  new-raifed  foldiers. 
Maximinus  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perform-^ 
■cd  his  duty  with  great  cxaftnefs  and  fuccefs,  fetting  an 
example  of  virtue  and  difcipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  his  valour  lefs  apparent  againft 
the  Germans,  whither  he  was  fcnt  with  his  legion  ;  fo 
that  he  was  unanimoufly  confidered  as  the  boldeft,  bra- 
veft,  moft  valiant,  and  moft  virtuous  foldier  in  the 
whole  empire.  He  foon,  however,  forfeited  all  thefe 
juftly  merited  titles,  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  from  being  the ,  moft  loved  commander  in  the  ar- 
my, he  became  the  moft  cruel  tyrant  upon  earth.  Yet 
in  fa£t,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  the  fevere  and  ri- 
gid kind,  which,  without  any  education,  might  very 
eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny  ;  fo  that  he  might  have 
miftaken  his  fucceeding  cruelty  for  difcipline,  and  his 
feverity  for  juftice.  However  this  l^e,  Maximinus  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  monfters  of  cruelty 
that  ever  difgraced  power  ;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  him- 
felf,  he  feemcd  to  fport  with  the  terrors  of  all  man- 
kind. 

He  began  his  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  ohe- 
dience  from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindicating 
his  authority  by  violence.  The  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  hrft  that  incurred  his  refentment. 
Tney  utterly  refufing  to  <;onfirm  the  eleflion  of  the 
army,  he  was  the  firft  emperor  who  reigned  without 
tlieir  concurrence  or  approbation.    However,  he  feem- 


ed  regardlefs  of  their  oppofition,  proceeding  to  fecure  Rom*, 
his  election  by  putting  all  fuch  to  death  as  had  been  »  -'' 
raifed  by  his  predecefTor.  The  Chriftians  alfo,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of 
his  refentment ;  and  were  perfecuted  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  particularly  in  thofe  where  he  himfelf  re- 
fided.  His  cruelty  likewife  extended  to  the  rich,  whofe 
lives  and  eftates  became  a  frequent  facrifice  to  avarice 
and  fufpicion.  But  what  appears  (till  a  more  extraor- 
dinary inftance  of  his  cruelty,  being  afhamed  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  extraftion,  he  commanded  all  fuch  as 
were  beft  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parentage  to  be 
flain,  although  there  were  fome  among  the  number  that 
had  relieved  him  in  his  low  condition. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  His  fuccef* 
operations,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  be- war. 
coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans 
in  feveral  battles,  wafted  all  their  country  with  fire 
and  fword  for  400  mi^o  together,  and  fet  a  refolution 
of  fubduing  all  the  northern  nations  as  far  as  the 
ocean.  In  thefe  expeditions,'  in  order  to  attach  the 
foldiers  more  firmly  to  him,  he  increafed  their  pay ; 
and  in  eveiy  duty  of  the  camp,  he  himfelf  took  as 
much  pains  as  the  meaneft  centinel  in  his  army,  fhow- 
ing  incredible  courage  and  afliduity.  In  every  engage- 
ment, where  the  conflict  was  hotteft,  Maximinus  was 
always  feen  fighting  there  in  perfon,  and  deftroying 
all  before  him  :  for,  being  bred  a  barbarian,  he  confi- 
dered it  as  his  duty  to  combat  as  a  common  foldier, 
while  he  commanded  as  a  general. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  cruelties  had  fo  alienated  the  Conipira-  ' 
minds  of  his  fubjedls,  that  feveral  confpiracies  were  formed 
fecretly  aimed  againft  him.  Magnus,  a  coiifular  per-^K*i"^^'^^"^* 
fon,  and  fome  others,  had  plotted  to  break  down  a 
wooden  bridge,  as  foon  as  tlie  emperor  had  paffed  it, 
and  thus  to  abandon  him  to  the  enemy.  But  this  be- 
ing difcovered,  gave  Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging his  natural  feverity,  upon  this  pretext  alone 
caufing  above  4000  to  be  flain.  Shortly  after,  fome  of 
Alexander's  old  foldiers  withdrawing  tbemfelves  from 
the  camp,  proclaimed  one  Qiiarcianus  as  emperor,  who 
had  been  lately  difgufted  at  Maximinus  for  being  dif- 
mifled  from  employment.  The  foldiers,  in  fa6t,  con- 
ftrained  him  to  accept  of  the  dangerous  fuperiority  to 
which  he  was  expofed  :  and  fhortly  after,  in  the  fpirit 
of  the  times,  the  perfon  who  had  been  the  promoter 
of  his  advancement,  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  and  car- 
ried his  head  to  Maximinus  ;  who  received  him  kindly 
at  firft,  but  foon  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  for  his  com- 
phcated  guilt  of  treafon  and  treachery. 

Thefe  partial  infurreftions  were  foon  after  followed 
by  a  fpirit  of  general  difcontent  throughout  all  the 
empire.    The  provinces  of  Africa  were  the  firft  that 
fliowed  their  deteftation  of  the  tyrant,  whofe  extortions  , 
and  cruelties  among  them  were  become  infupportable. 
They  firft  flew  his  procurator  ;  and  afterwards  confider-  ^ , 
ing  how  dangerous  a  crime  they  had  committed,  they  , 
refolved  to  throw  off  all  expectations  of  pardon,  and 
create  a  new  emperor.    Gordiim  was  then  proconful  ^^-^^^ 
of  Africa,  a  perfon  of  great  fame  for  his  virtues,  audpj.^j.j2;jjjg^ 
highly  reverenced  for  a  blamelefs  life  of  near  80..  einperor. 
Him,  therefore,  they  determined  to  eleft ;  and  ac-  ; 
cordingly  the  foldiers  and  natives  aflembling  together,  , 
tumultuonfly  entered  his  houfe,  reiolved  to  put.  their  ^ 
defign  in  execution.    Gordian,  who.  at  firft  fuppofed  < , 
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Rome  they  were  come  to  kill  him,  being  made  fenfiblc  of 
^--Y"^  their  intentions,  utterly  refufed  their  offer,  alleging  hia 
extreme  age,  and  Maximinus's  power.  But  all  his  op- 
-  pofjtion  was  vain  :  they  conftrabed  him  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  dignity ;  and  he,  with,  his  fon  Gordian, 
who  was  46  years  of  age,  were  declared  emperors.  Be- 
ing thus  raifed  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  old 
man  immediately  wrote  to  the  fenate,  declaring  that 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  and  would 
only  keep  his  authority  till  he  had  freed  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  prefent  opptefTor.  The  fenate  very  joy- 
fully confirmed  his  eleftion,  adjadging  Maximinus  as 
an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  ftate.  The  citizens  alfo 
ftiowed  an  equal  zeal  in  the  caufe  :  they  flew  upon  fuch 
as  were  the  reputed  friends  of  Maximinus,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces ;  even  fome  who  were  innocent  falling 
a  facrifice  to  the  multitude's  blind  rage.  So  great  an 
alteration  being  made  in  the  city  againll  the  intereits 
of  Maximinus,  the  fenate  were  refolved  to  drive  the 
oppofition  to  the  extreme  ;  and  accordingly  made  all 
Receffary  preparations  for  their  fecurity,  ordering  Ma- 
ximinus's governors  to  be  difplaced,  and  commanding 
all  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Goj  dian  for  emperor. 
This  order  was  differently  received  in  different  parts,  as 
people  were  affetted  to  one  or  the  other  party  :  in  fome 
provinces  the  governors  were  flain  ;  in  others,  the  raef- 
fengers  of  the  fenate  ;  fo  that  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt 
the  confequences  of  the  civil  war. 
Rage  of  I"  the  mean  time,  when  Maximinus  was  informed 
Maximinus  of  thefe  charges  againft  him,  his  rage  appeared  ungo- 
on  hearing  vernable.  He  roared  like  a  favage  beail,  and  violent- 
ly ftruck  his  head  agalnfl  the  wall,  fhowing  every  in- 
ftance  of  ungovernable  dittradion.  At  length  his  fury 
being  fomewhat  fubfided,  he  called  his  whole  army  to- 
gether ;  and,  in  a  fet  fpeech,  exhorted  them  to  re- 
venge his  caufe,  giving  them  the  ftrongeil  affurances 
that  they  fhould  poffefs  the  eftates  of  all  fuch  as  had 
offended.  The  foldiers  unanimoufly  promifed  to  be 
faithful ;  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  ufual 
acclamations  ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to- 
wards Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  (laughter  and  re- 
venge. However,  he  found  many  oblfacles  to  his  im- 
petuofity  ;  and,  though  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as 
difpatch,  his  marches  were  incommodious  and  flow. 
The  tumultuous  and  difobedient  armies  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefent  very  different  from  the  legions  that 
were  led  on  by  Sylla  or  Cafar  ;  they  were  loaded  with 
|)aggage,  and  followed  by  flaves  and  women,  rather 
ftfembling  an  eaftern  caravan,  than  a  military  batta- 
lion. To  thefe  inconveniences  alfo  was  added  the 
Katred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  paffed,  the  in- 
habitants all  aba^ndonlng  their  houfes  upon  his  ap- 
proach, and  fecuring  their  provifions  in  proper  hiding- 
places.  However,  in  this  complication  of  inconveni- 
ences and  misfortunes,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  fa- 
vourable appearance  in  Africa :  for  Capelianus,  the 
governor  of  Numidia,  raifed  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
favour,  and  marched  againft  Gordian,  towards  Car- 
thage ;  where  he  fought  the  younger  Gordian,  flew 
Kim,  and  deflroyed  his  army.  The  father,  hearing  of 
the  death  of  his  fon,  together  with  the  lofs  of  the 
battle,  ftranglcd  himfelf  in  his  own  girdle.  Capella- 
Bus  purfuing  his  viftory,  entered  Carthage  ;  where  he 
gave  a  loolc  to  pillage  and  flaughter,  under  a  pretence 
of  revenging  the  caufe  of  Maximinus.    The  news  of 
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thefe  fucccfles  Was  foon  brought  to  the  emperor,  wh«    Key  - 
now  increafed  his  diligence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  """v^ 
a  fpeedy  opportunity  of  revenge.    He  led  on  his  lar^e 
army  by  hafty  journeys  Into  Italy,  threatening  deftruc- 
tion  to  all  his  oppofers,  and  ardently  wifliing  for  frefk 
opportunities  of  flaughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  confternation  of  the  fenate 
upon  the  news  of  this  defeat.  They  now  faw  them- 
felves  not  only  deprived  of  the  affiflance  of  Gordian 
and  his  fon,  on  whom  they  greatly  relied ;  but  alfo  op- 
pofed  by  two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a 
victorious  army,  diredtly  marching  towards  Rome,  and 
meditating  nothing  but  vengeance.  In  this  afBifting 
exigence,  they,  with  great  folemnity,  met  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  after  the  moil  mature  dehberatlons, 
chofe  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  emperors  conjointly, 
Thefe  were  men  who  had  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  l^upienus 
public  both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar-* 
mies,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great-  reputation  ;  cialp^ed" 
and  being  now  appointed  to  oppofe  Maximinus,  theyemperorj 
made  what  levies  they  could,  both  in  Rome  and  the 
country.  With  thefe,  Pupienus  nvarched  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  frelh  and 
unlooked  for  calamity.  This  was  occafioned  by  two 
of  Maximinus's  foldiers,  who,  entering  the  fenate- 
houfe,  were  flain  by  two  fenators.  This  quickly  gave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  prastorian  foldiers,  who  in- 
ftantly  refolved  to  take  revenge,  but  were  oppofed  by 
the  citizens ;  fo  that  nothing  was  feea  throughout 
Rome,  but  tumult,  flaughter,  and  cruelty.  In  this  uni- 
verfal  confufion,  the  calamity  was  increafed  by  the 
foldiers  fetting  the  city  on  fire,  while  the  wretched  in- 
habitants were  combating  each  other  in  the  midil  of 
the  flames. 

Neverthelefs,  Maximinus  himfelf,  in  whofc  favour 
thefe  feditions  were  promoted,  did  not  feem  to  be 
more  fortunate.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  new 
eleftion  of  emperors,  his  fury  was  again  renewed,  and 
he  paffed  the  Alps,  expefting,  upon  entering  Italy,  to 
refrefh  his  fatigued  and  famlfhed  army  in  that  fertile 
part  of  the  country.  But  in  this  he  was  entirely  dif- 
appointed  ;  the  fenate  had  taken  fuch  care  to  remove 
all  kinds  of  fuftenance  to  fortified  places,  that  he  fllll 
found  himfelf  reduced  to  his  former  neceffities,  while  his 
army  began  to  murmur  for  want.  To  this  another  dif- 
appointment  was  added  fhortly  after:  for  approach- Aqui ten 
ing  the  city  of  Aquilela,  which  he  expefted  to  enter  ^<=''eged 
without  any  difficulty,  he  was  aftenifhed  to  find  i^^j^'™ 
prepared  for  the  mofl  obftinate  refiflance,  and  refolved 
to  hold  out  a  regular  fiegc.  This  city  was  well  forti- 
fied and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  averfe 
to  Maximinus's  government ;  but  what  added  flill 
more  to  its  ftrength,  it  was  commanded  by  two  excel- 
lent generals,  Crifpinus  and  Menophilis,  who  had  fo 
well  furnifhed  it  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  Maxi- 
minus found  no  fmall  refiflance,  even  in  invefling  the 
place.  His  firfl  attempt  was,  to  take  tlie  city  by 
llorm ;  but  the  befieged  threw  down  fuch  quaatlties  of 
fcalding  pitch  and  fulphur  upon  his  foldiers,  that  they 
were  unable  to  continue  the  affault.  He  then  determi- 
ned upon  a  blockade  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  re- 
folute,  that  even  the  old  men  and  children  were  feeu 
combating  upon  the  walls,  while  the  women  cuf  off 
their  hair  to  furnifli  the  foldiers  with  bow-firings. 
Maximinu&'a  rage  at  this  unexpe^ed  oppofjtion  waa> 
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now  ungovernable  :  having  no  enemy  to  wreck  his  re- 
fentment  upon,  he  turned  it  againft  his  own  comnaand- 
ers.  He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  if  the 
city  had  held  out  through  their  negledl  or  incapacity, 
while  famine  made  great  depredations  upon  the  reft  of 
his  army.  Nothingr  now  appeared  on  either  lide  to 
terminate  the  contell,  except  the  total  dellruftion  ©f 
cither.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus's  own  army  a 
while  refcued  the  declining  empire  from  deftruftion, 
and  faved  the  lives  of  thoufands.  The  foldiers  being 
long  haraffed  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of 
revolts  on  every  fide,  refolved  to  terminate  their  cala- 
mities by  the  tyrant's  death.  His  great  ftrength,  and 
his  being  always  armed,  were,  at  firft,  the  principal 
motives  to  deter  any  from  affaflinating  him  ;  but  at 
length  having  made  his  guards  accomplices  in  their 
defign,  they  fet  upon  him,  while  he  flept  at  noen  in 
his  tent,  and  flew  both  him  and  his  fon,  whom  he  had 
made  his  partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  oppofi- 
tion,  after  an  ufurpation  of  about  three  years,  and  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti. 
nued  for  fome  time  emperors  without  oppofition.  But 
the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  treafon,  foon  refolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  diflenfions  between  the  new  made  emperors 
themfelves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall :  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wifdom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  reftrain  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  each 
other's  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  fuperiority  from 
his  great  experience  ;  while  Balbinus  was  equally  afpi- 
ring  upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

In  this  ill-judged  conteft,  the  praetorian  foldiers, 
■who  were  enemies  to  both,  fet  upon  them  in  their  pa- 
lace, at  a  time  their  guards  were  amufed  with  feeing 
the  CapitoUne  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  their  tu- 
multuous approach,  fent  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  for 
affiftance  from  his  colleague  ;  but  he,  out  of  a  culpable 
fufpicion  that  fomething  was  defigned  only  againft  him- 
felf,  refufed  to  fend  fuch  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
next  his  perfon.  Thus  the  feditious  foldiers  found  an 
-  eafy  accefs  to  both  the  emperors  apartments  ;  and  drag- 
ging them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp,  flew  them 
both,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  the  ftreets,  as  a  dread- 
ful inftance  of  their  fedition. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
proceeding  along,  they  by  accident  met  Gordian,  the 
grandfon  of  him  who  was  flaln  in  Africa,  and  declar- 
red  him  emperor  on  the  fpot.  The  fenate  and  people 
had  been  loag  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fuffering 
their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army ;  fo  that 
all  they  could  do  in  the  prefent  inftance  was  to  con- 
firm their  choice.  This  prince  was  but  1 6  years  oki 
tvhen  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  fcemed  to 
compenfate  for  his  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  were,  to  unite  the  oppofing  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  reconcile  the  foldiers  and  citizens 
to  each  other.  His  learning  is  faid  to  have  been  equal 
to  his  virtues  ;  and  we  are  affurcd  that  he  had  62,000 
books  in  his  library.  His  refpcft  for  Mifithaeus,  his 
governor  and  inftruAor,  was  fuch,  that  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counfdis  in  aU  the  criti- 
cal circumftances  of  his  reign. 
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The  firft  four  yta.n  of  this  emperor's  reiga  w«rc  ^ 
attended  with  the  utmoft  profperity  ;  but  in  the  fifth  ^ 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  caft,  that  Sa- Higf^cc^fa 
por,  king  of  Perfia,  had  furioufly  invaded  the  confines  againft  the 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  ■^"'"^^'^i'^'"' 
pillaged  Syria  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  Behdes 
the  Perfians,  the  Goths  alfo  invaded  the  empire  on 
their  fide,  pouring  down  hke  an  inundation  from  the 
north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their  refidence  in  the 
kingdom  of  llirace.    To  oppofe  both  thefe  invafions, 
Gordian  prepared  an  army  ;  and  liaving  gained  fome 
vidlories  over  the  Goths,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  defeated 
upon  feveral  occafions,  and  forced  to  return  home  with 
difgracc.     In  gaining  thefe  advantages,  MIfithseus, 
whom  he  had  made  praetorian  praefedl,  had  the  princi- 
pal fliare  ;  but  he  dying  foon  after  (as  it  is  fuppofed 
being  poifoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,  who  was  ap- 
pointed his  fuccelTor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  feemcd 
to  die  with  him.    The  army  began  to  be  no  longer 
fupplied  with  provifions  as  ufual ;  murmurs  were  heard 
to  prevail,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented  by  Phi- 
lip,   Things  thus  proceeding  from  bad  to  worfe,  Phi- 
lip was  at  firft  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the 
empire;  (hortly  after,  invefted  with  the  fole  power rs  murder^ 
and,  at  length,  finding  himfelf  capable  of  perpetrating  ed  by  i'hi- 
his  long  meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order,  j!P_'^J^||^*' 
flain,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  after  afuccefi^ul  reign 
of  near  fix  years. 

Philip  having  thus  murdered  his  benefaftor,  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledged  emperor 
by  the  army.  The  feriate  alfo,  though  they  feemcd  at 
firft  te  oppofe  his  power,  confirmed  his  election,  and 
gave  him,  as  ufual,  the  title  of  Augujius.  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  being 
the  fon  of  an  obfcure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  aflb- 
ciattd  his  fon,  a  boy  of  fix  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire  ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  his  power  at 
home,  made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  and  marched  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  his  way,  having  conceived 
a  defire  to  vifit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he  built 
there  a  city  called  PhilippopoHs  ;  and  from  thence  re- 
turning to  Rome,  he  was  received  as  emperor,  and 
treated  with  all  the  marks  of  fubmiflion,  though  not  ^^5, 
of  joy.  To  put  the  people  in  good  humour,  he  caufcd  The  t  o«- 
the  fccular  games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence  faridth  year 
fuperior  to  any  of  his  predeeeflbrs,  it  being  juft  1000"^  Roaic 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  occafion  of 
thefe  games,  we  are  told  that  both  Phihp  and  his  fon 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity.  However  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  ufurper  does  no  great  ho- 
nour to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embrace. 
We  have  httle  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  hiftories  of  tht  times ;  we 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invaded  the  empire, 
Marinus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  who  was  fent  againft 
tliem,  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  em- 
peror. This  revolt,  however,  was  but  of  ftiort  dura- 
tion ;  for  the  army  which  had  raifed  him  repented  oF 
their  raflinefs,  depofed  him  with  equal  levity,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Decius  was  the  perfon  whom  Philip, 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
genexal*    The  chief  lucrit  of  Decius  with  the  emperor 
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ftruAion  of  tht  empire,  if  human  means  could  have  Rome,] 

effedted  it.  — 

Gallus,  who  had  thus  betrayed  the  Roman  army,  g^j^^g^gj^ 
had'addrefa  enough  to  get  himfelf  declared  emperor  by  by  Oallu 
that  part  of  it  which  furvived  the  defeat ;  he  was  45 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  defcended 
from  an  honourable  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dif- 
honourable  peace  from  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  confideraVle  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  reprefs.  Having  thus  pur- 
chafed  a  fliort  remiffion  from  war,  by  the  difgrace  of 
his  country,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
his  pleafures,  regardlefs  of  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  flate  f^■^J.f^^] 
the  Roman  provinces  at  this  time.    The  Goths  and  (^^^[^  , 
other  barbarous  nations,  not  fatisfied  with  their  late  empire, 
bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Europe.    On  the  other  fide,  the  Perfians  and 
Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mefopo- 
tamia  and  Syria.    The  emperor,  regardlefs  of  every 


was,  that  when  Marinus  had  rebelled,  he  averred  in 
the  fenate,  That  the  traitor's  prefumpticin  would  be 
very  fliortly  his  ruin  ;  which,  when  it  happened  ac- 
cordmgly,  Philip  appoI;ited  him  to  fucceed  in ,  the 
command  of  the  rebellious  array.  Decius,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  fubtlety,  being  thus  entrulled  with  fo 
much  power,  upon  arriving  at  the  army  found  that 
the  foldiers  were  refolved  on  inverting  him  with  the 
fupreme  authority.  He  therefore  feemed  to  fuffer 
■their  importunities,  as  if  through  conftraint  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  jtime,  fent  Philip  word,  that  he  had  unwil- 
lingly affumed  the  title  of  emperor,  the  better  to  fe- 
cure  it  for  the  rightful  poffeffor  ;  adding,  that  he  only 
looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up  his 
pretenfions  and  title  together.  PhlHp  knew  mankind 
too  well,  to  rely  upon  fuch  profeflions :  he  therefore 
got  together  what  forces  he  could  from  the  feveral 
provinces,  and  led  them  forward  towards  the  confines 
of  Italy.  Hovvever,  the  army  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Ve- 
rona, when  it  revolted  in  favour  of  Decius,  and  fet- 
ting  violently  upon  Philip,  a  centinel,  with  one  blow, 

cut  off  his  head,  or  rather  cleaved  it  afunder,  feparating   national  calamity,  was  loft  in  debauch  and  fenfuality 
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the  under  jaw  from  the  upper.  Such  was  the  deferved 
-death  of  Philip,  in  the  45  th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  about  five  years;  Decius  being  unlverfally  acknow- 
ledged as  his  fuccelTor,  A.  D.  248. 

The  aftlvity  and  wifdom  of  Decius  in  fome  mea- 
■fure  ftopped  the  haftening  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  fenate  feemed  to  think  fo  highly  of  his  me- 
rits, that  they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan  ;  and 
indeed  he  feemed  in  evety  inftance  to  confult  their  dig- 
nity in  particular,  and  the  welfare  of  all  inferior  ranks 
of  people.  He  permitted  them  to  choofe  a  cenfor,  as 
was  the  cuftom  in  the  flourlfhing  times  of  Rome  ;  and 
Valerian,  his  general,  a  man  of  fuch  ftrldl  morals,  that 
his  life  was  fald  to  be  a  contiimal  cenforfiilp,  was  cho- 
fen  to  that  dignity. — But  no  virtues  could  now  prevent 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  ftate  :  the  obftinate  dif- 
putes  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Chriftians  within 
the  empire,  and  the  unceafing  irruptions  of  barbarous 
nations  from  without,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of 
a  remedy.  To  ftop  thefe,  a  perfecution  of  the  Chri- 
ftians, who  were  now  grown  the  moft  numerous  body 
of  the  people,  was  impolitically,  not  to  fay  unjuftly, 
begun  ;  in  which  thoufands  were  put  to  death,  and  all 
the  arts  of  cruelty  tried  in  vain  to  lefTen  their  growing 
number.  This  perfecution  was  fucceeded  by  dreadful 
devaftations  from  the  Goths,  particularly  in  Thrace 
and  Moefia,  vyherc  they  had  been  moft  fuccefsful. 
Thefe  irruptions  Decius  went  to  oppofe  in  perfon  ;  and 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  them,  flew  30,000  of 
the  barbarians  in  one  battle.  However,  being  refolved 
to  purfue  his  viftory,  he  was,  by  the  treachery  of  Gai- 


at  home  ;  and  the  Pagans  were  allowed  a  power  of 
perfecuting  the  Chriftians  through  all  parts  of  the 
ftate  ;  thefe  calamities  were  fucceeded  by  a  peftilence, 
that  feemed  to  have  in  general  fpread  over  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  feveral 
years  in  an  unheard  of  manner  ;  and  all  thefe  by  a 
civil  war,  which  followed  fliortly  after,  between  Gal- 
lus and  his  general  JEmillanus,  who  having  gained  a 
viftory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
conquering  army.  Gallus  hearing  this,  was  fjon  rou- 
fcd  from  the  intoxications  of  pleafure,  and  prepared  to 
oppofe  his  dangerous  rival.  Both  armies  met  in  Moe- 
fia, and  a  battle,  enfued,  in  which  ^milianus  was 
victorious,  and  Gallus,  with  his  fon,  were  flaln.  His 
death  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  fuch  as  to  de- 
ferve  the  deteftation  of  pofterity.  He  died  in  the  47  th 
year  of  his  age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  two  year^ 
and  four  months,  in  which  the  empire  fuffered  inex- 
preflible  calamities.  jEmiHanus,  after  his  viftory  over 
Gallus,  expefted  to  be  acknowledged  emperor  ;  but 
he  foon  found  himfelf  miferably  difappointed..  The 
fenate  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  claims  ;  and  an  army 
that  was  ftationed  near  the  Alps  chofe  Valerian,  their 
own  commander,  to  fucceed  to  the  throne.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  ^mllianus's  foldiers  began  to  confi- 
der  their  general  as  an  obftacle  to  the  univerfal  tranquil- 
lity, and  flew  him  in  prder  to  avoid  the  mifchiefs  of  a 
civil  war. 

Valerian  being  thus  unlverfally  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  fet  about 
reforming  the  ftate  with  a  fpirit  that  feemed  to  mark 


lus  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile,  where  the  king  of  a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.    But  reformation 


the  Goths  had  fecret  information  to  attack  him.  In 
this  difadvantageous  fituation,  Decius  firft  faw  his  fon 
killed  with  an  arrow,  and  foon  after  his  whole  army 
put  to  the  rout.  Wherefore,  refolving  not  to  furvlve 
his  lofb,  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  inftantly  plun- 
ging into  a  quagmire,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  his 
body  couid  never  be  found  after.  He  died  in  the 
50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  ftiort  reign  of  two 
years  and  fix  months ;  leaving  the  charatler  of  an 
excellent  prince,  and  one  capable  of  averting  the  de- 


was  then  grown  almoft  impraftlcable.    'The  difputes 
between  the  Pagans  and  Chriftians  divided  the  empire 
as  before  ;  and  a  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  latter  eu- 
fued.    The  northern  nations  over-ran  the  Roman  do- 
mir.ions  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  ever  ;  and 
the  empire  began  to  be  ufurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty 
leaders,  each  of  whom,  negledling  the  general  ftate,  fet  Valemn 
up  for  himfelf.  To  add  to  thefe  calamities,  the  Perfians,  tai  en  pr 
under  their  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria;  and  coming '"'"^''j' 
into  Mefopotaniia,  took  tlie  unfortunate  Valerian  pri-  fu,ted\y 

foaer,  tiic  i^cr- 
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foner,  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  oppofe  them. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  as  well  as  the  cruel- 
ties, which  were  praftifed  upon  this  unhappy  monarch, 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Sapor,  we 
are  told,  always  ufedhim  as  a  footftool  for  mounting  his 
horfe  ;  he  added  the  bitternefs  of  ridicule  to  his  infuits, 
and  ufually  obferved,  That  an  attitude  like  that  to  which 
Valerian  was  reduced,  was  the  beft  ftatue  that  could  be 
ereftcd  in  honour  of  his  victory.  This  horrid  life  of 
infult  and  fufterance  continued  for  feven  years,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  the  cruel  Perfian's  command- 
ing his  prifoner's  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards 
caufing  him  to  be  flead  alive. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Perfians,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  no  fooner 
reached  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome,  than 
they  poiired  on  all  fides  into  the  Roman  territories  in 
incredible  multitudes,  threatening  the  empire,  and 
Rome  itfelf,  with  utter  deftruftion.  The  Goths  and 
Scythians  ravaged  Pontus  and  Aha,  committing  every 
where  dreadful  devaftatlons  ;  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
having  over-run  Rhtetia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna ; 
putting  all  to  fire  and  fword  ;  the  Qu.adi  and  Sarma- 
tians  fcized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia ; 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made 
themiclves  matters  of  Tarraco  and  other  important 
places  in  that  province.  In  the  mean  time  Gallienus, 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  having  promlfed  to  revenge  his 
father's  captivity,  and  reprefs  the  barbarians,  was  cho- 
fen  emperor  without  any  oppofition.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Gaul ;  but  hattened  into  Italy,  from  -whence 
he  drove  out  the  barbarians,  either  by  the  terror  of 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle. — 
In  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  alfo,  the  barbarians  were  dri- 
ven back  by  Regilllanus,  who  commanded  there,  and 
who  is  faidto  have  gained  feveral  vIAories  in  one  day. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  one  Ingenuus,  a  man  of  great 
reputation  in  war,  and  unlverfally  beloved  both  by  the 
people  and  foldiery,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  generally  acknowled- 
ged as  well  as  in  Moelia.  Gallienus  no  fooner  heard  of 
'his  revolt,  than  he  marched  from  the  nei,s;hboux-hood  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was,  into  Illyricum,  engaged 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  Ingenuus  was  killed  after  the  battle  by  his  own 
foldiers  ;  while  others  afiirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gallienus, 
who  ufed  his  vidory  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paral- 
lelled. The  following  letter  to  Verianus  Celer,  one  of 
Ills  officers,  will  ftiow  the  difpofftion  of  this  emperor  : 
"  I  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  (fays  he)  with  your  putting 
to  death  only  fuch  as  have  borne'  arms  againft  me,  and 
might  have  fallen  in  the  field:  you  mutt  in  every  city 
dedroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young  ;  fpare  none  who 
have  wiflied  ill  to  me ;  none  who  have  fpoken  ill  of  me 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes. 
Ingenuus  emperor  1  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  ^  pieces  without 
mercy:  you  underftand  me  ;  do  then  as  you  know  I 
would  do,  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand." 
In  confequence  of  thefe  cruel  orders,  a  moft  dreadful 
havock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people  ;  ,and,  in 
feveral  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The 
troops  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Ingenuus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Mosfia  who  had  efcapcd  the  general 
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flaughter,  provoked  by  thefe  cruelties,  prockirned  Re- 
gilllanus emperor.    He  was  a  Daciaa^by  birth,  de- 
fcended,  as  was  faid,  from  the  celebrated  king  Dece- 
balus  whom  Trajan  had  conquered  ;  and  had,  by  fe- 
veral gallant  actions,  gained  reputation  in  the  Roman 
armies.    After  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained 
great  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians ;  but  was  foon 
after, rauidered  by  his  own  foldiers.  Thefe  revolts  were 
quickly  foUawed  by  many  others.   Indeed  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
held  with  fo  loofe  an  hand,  that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers 
(hould  ftart  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  The 
great  number  of  ufurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empire 
about  this  time  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of    494  _ 
the  thirty  tyrants.    However,  there  were  only  1 9  ;  viz.  The  thirtf 
Cyrlades,  Macrlanus,  Balifta,  Udenatus,  and  Zenobla^^*"^"^' 
in  the  eatt  :  in  Gaul,  and  the  weftern  provinces,  Poft- 
humus,  LoUIanus,  VIdorlnus  and  his- mother  Viftoria, 
Marius,  and  Tetrlcus ;  in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regilllanus,  and  Au- 
reolus  ;  in  Pontus,  Saturninus  ;  in  Iffuria,  Trebellla- 
nus  ;  in  Theffaly,  Pifc  ;  in  Achala,  Valens  ;  in.  Egypt, 
^^millaniro  ;  and  In  Africa,  Celfus.    Several  of  thefe 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  however,  though  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  tyrants,  were  emi- 
nent examples  of  virtue,  and  almoft  all  of  them  were 
poflefled  of  a  confiderable  fhare  of  vigour  and  ability. 
The  principal  reafon  affigned  for  their  revolt  was,  the 
infamous  charafter  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers 
nor  foldiers  could  bear  to  ferve.    Many  of  theiu,  how- 
ever, were  forced  by  the  foldiers  to  affume  the  Imperial 
dignity  much  agamtt  their  will.   "  You  have  loft,"  faid 
Saturninus  to  his  foldiers  when  they  in  vetted  him  with 
the  purple,  "  a  very  ufeful  commander,  and  have  made 
a  very  wretched  emperor."    The  apprehenfions  of  Sa- 
turninus were  juftified  by  the  event.  Of  the  19  ufurpers 
already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  deatli  ;  and 
in  Italy  and  Rome  GalllGims  alone  continued  to  be  ac- 
knowledged emperor.    That  prince  ind&sd  honoured 
Odenatus  prince  of  Palmyra  with  the  title  of  Jugujlusy 
who  continued  to  poffefs  an  independent  fovereignty  in 
the  eatt  all  his  lifetime,  and  on  his  death  tranfmitted  it 
to  his  wife  Zenobia.    See  Palmyra.'  ^  45)^ 

The  confequences  of  thefe  nurnerous  ufurpations  Fatal  confe 
were  the  mott  fatal  that  can  be  conceived.  The  *^^g7e"lu'r- 
tions  of  thefe  precarious  emperors,,  their  life  and  death,  padoiie."'^'' 
were  equally  deftru6iive  to  their  fubjefts  and  adhe- 
rents. The  price  of  their  elevation  was  inftantly  paid 
to.  the  troops  by  an  immenfe  donative  drawn  from  the 
exhaufted  people.  However  virtuous  their  charafter, 
and  however  pure  their  intentions  might  be,  they  found 
themfelves  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  fupporting  their 
ufurpation  by  frequent  afts  of  rapine  and  cruelty. 
When  they  fell,  they  involved  armies  and  provinces  In 
their  fall,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  al^ 
ready  quoted.  Whilft'the  forces  of  the  Hate  were  dif- 
perfed  in  private  quarrels,  the  defencclefs  provinces  lay 
expofed  to  every  invader.  The  bravett  uftirpers  were 
compelled,  by  the  perplexity  of  their  fituatlon,  to  con- 
elude  diflxonourable  treaties  with  the  barbarians,  and 
even  to  fubmit  to  lhameful  tributes,  and  -  intro- 
duce fuch  numbers  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman  fer- 
feemed  fuf&clent  at  once  to  hM'crthrow  the 
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But  when  the  empire  fecmed  tho«  ready  to  fiuk  at 
once,  it  fuddenly  revived  on  the  death  of  Gallienus, 
who  was  murdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  own  gene- 
rals, while  he  befie^ed  Aiireolus,  one  of  the  tyrants, 
in  Milan.  His  death  gave  general  fatisfadion  to  all, 
except  his  foldiers,  who  hoped  to  reap  the  reward  of 
their  treachery  by  the  plunder  of  Milan.  But  being 
fruftrated  in  thcfe  expectations,  and  in  fome  meafure 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  largefTes  of  Martian,  Fla- 
vius  Claudius  was  nominated  to  faccecd,  and  joyfully 
accepted  by  all  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  his  title  con- 
firmed by  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

We  are  not  fufiicieiitly  aiFured  of  this  emperor's  li- 
neage and  country.  Some  affirm  that  he  was  born  in 
Dalmatia,  and  defcended  fix)m  an  ancient  family  there  ; 
others  affert  that  he  was  a  Trojan  ;  and  others,  that  he 
was  fon  to  the  emperor  Gordian.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  defcent,  his  merits  were  by  no  means 
doubtful.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduft, 
having  performed  the  moft  eminent  ferviccs  againft  the 
Goths,  who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  in- 
to the  empire.  He  was  now  about  55  years  old,  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  the  ftrength  of  his  body  and  the  vi- 
gour of  his  mind  ;  he  was  chafte  and  temperate,  a  re- 
warder  of  the  good,  and  a  fevere  puniflier  of  liich  as 
tranfgrefled  the  laws.  Thus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in 
fome  meafure  put  a  ftop  to  the  precipitate  decline  of 
the  empire,  and  once  more  feemed  to  reftore  the  glory 
of  Rome. 

His  firft  fuccefs,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was 
vTuuis  ana  ^^^'"^  Aureolus,  whom  he  defeated  near  Milan.  His 
retrieves  the  ^^^^  expedition  was  to  oppofe  the  Goths,  againil  whom 
affairs  of  ^  very  numerous  army.    Thefe  barbarians  had 

the  ennjire,  made  their  principal  and  moft  fuccefsful  irruptions  into 
Thraoe  and  Macedonia,  fwarmed  over  all  Greece,  and 
had  pillaged  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long 
been  the  fchool  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans. 
The  Goths,  however,  had  no  veneration  for  thofe  em- 
beUifhments  that  tend  to  foften  and  humanize  the  mind, 
but  dcftroyed  all  monuments  of  tafte  and  learning  with 
the  moft  favage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of 
books  in  order  to  burn  them,  one  of  the  commanders 
diffuaded  them  from  the  defign,  alleging,  that  the  time 
which  the  Grecian*  fliould  wafte  on  books  would  only 
render  them  more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empire 
feemed  to  tremble,  not  only  on  that  fide,  but  almoft  on 
every  quarter.  At  tire  fame  lime,  above  300,000  of 
thefe  barbarians  (the  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Virtur- 
gi,  and  many  namelefs  and  uncivilized  nations)  came 
-down  the  river  Danube,  with  2000  (hips,  fraught  with 
men  and  ammunition,  fprcading  terror  and  devaftation 
on  every  fide. 

In  this  ftate  of  univerfal  difmay,  Claudius  alone  feem^ 
ed  to  continue  unfhaken.  He  marched  his  difpropor- 
tioned  army  againft  th-e  favage  invaders  ;  and  though 
but  ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  engagement,  as  the  forces 
e>f  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  dilFercnt  parts  of 
the  world,  he  came  off  vi6loriou«,  and  made  an  incre^i- 
ble  flaughter  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  thek-  great 
army  was  cither  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prifoners  :  houfes 
were  filled  with  theit  arms  ;  and  fcarce  a  province  of  the 
empire,  that  was  not  furnifhed  with  flaves  from  thofe 
that  furvlved  the  defeat.  Thefe  fuccefles  were  followed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  empire;  fo  that 
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the  Goths,  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  made  but  a 
feeble  oppofidon.    He  fome  time  after  marched  againft 
the  revolted  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  with  conli- 
derable  flaughter.  His  laft  expedition  was  to  oppofe  Te- 
tricus  and  Zenobia,  his  two  puiflant  rivals  in  the  empire. 
But  on  his  march,  as  he  approached  near  Sirmium,  in  '^'^ 
Pannonia,  he  was  fcized  with  a  peftilential  fever,  offm-ceede 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  hy  Aur< 
fubjeits,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Roman  em-lian. 
pire.     His   reign,  which  was  not  quite  two  years 
continuance,  was  aftive  and  fuccefsful  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  character  given  of  him  by  hiftorians,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  united  in  himfelf  the  moderation  of  Au- 
guftus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Anto- 
ninus. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army 
made  unanimous  clioice  of  Aurelian,  who  was  at  that 
time  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  efteemed  the  moft  valiant 
commander  of  his  time.  However,  his  promotion  was 
not  without  oppofitlon  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  as 
Quintillus,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  put  in 
his  claim,  and  was  for  a  while  acknowledged  at  Rome, 
But  his  authority  was  of  very  fliort  duration  ;  for  find- 
ing himfelf  abandoned  by  thofe  who  at  firft  inftigated 
him  to  declare  for  the  throne,  he  chofe  to  prevent  the 
feverity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  caufing 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  expired,  after  having  reigned 
but  17  days. 

Aurelian  being  thus  unlverfally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  alFumed  the  command, 
with  a  greater  ftiow  of  power  than  his  predeceffors 
had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  before.  This  a£tive  mo- 
narch was  born  of  mean  and  obfcare  parentage  in  Da- 
cia,  and  was  about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  co- 
ming to  the  throne.  He  had  fpent  the  earjy  part  of 
his  life  in  the  army,  and  had  rifen  through  all  the  gra- 
dations of  military  duty.  He  was  of  unlhaken  courage 
and  amazing  ftrength  ;  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40 
of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900  at 
feveral  different  times.  In  (hort,  his  valour  and  expe- 
dition were  fuch,  tlrat  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Cje- 
far  ;  and,  in  faft,  only  wanted  raildnefs  and  clemency  to 
be  every  way  his  equal. 

I'he  whole  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  fpent  in  re- 
preffmg  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  in  ti" 
humbhng  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  pu- 
nilhing  the  monftrous  irregularities  of  his  own  fubjefts.  bffbariaa 
He  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  that  had  invaded  Italy, 
Ih  three  feveral  engagements,  and  at  length  totally  de- 
ftroyed  their  army.  He  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  againft 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  a  woman  of  the  moft 
heroic  qualifications,  who  had  long  difclaimed  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  eftablifhed  an  empire  of  her  own,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Palmyra. 

Aurelian  having  thus  brought  back  peace  to  the 
empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigours  of  juftice,  to 
bring  back  virtue  alfo.  He  was  very  ftrift  in  punifli- 
ing  the  crimes  of  the  foldiery  :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieu- 
tenants, he  infifted  that  the  peafants  fliould  not  be  plun- 
dered upon  any  pretences  ;  that  not  even  a  grape,  a 
grain  «f  fait,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  fliould  be  exac^sed  uo- 
juftly.  He  caufed  a  fokiier,  who  had  committed  adul- 
tery with  his  hoftefs,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  the  tops 
of  two  trees,  forcibly  bent  at  top  to  meet  each  other  ; 
which  being  let  loofe,  said  fuddenly  recoiling,  tore  the 
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criminal  la  two.  This  was  a  ftfventy  tliat  might  take  country 
the  name  of  cruelty  ;  but  the  vices  of  the  age,  in 
fofnc  meafure,  required  it.  In  thefe  pimifhments  in- 
flifted  on  the  guilty,  the  Chrlftians,  who  had  all  along 
been  growing  more  numerous,  were  {harers.  Againft 
thefe  he  drew  up  feveral  letters  andedlAs,  which  fhow- 
cd  that  he  intended  a  very  fevere  perfecution  ;  but  it 
we  may  believe  the  credulous  hiflorians  of  the  times, 
he  was  diverted  juft  as  he  was  going  (T)  fign  them  by  a 
thunderbolt,  which  fell  fo  near  his  perfon,  that  all  the 
people  judged  him  to  be  deftroyed. 

But,  however  Heaven  might  have  interpofed  on  this 
occafion,  it  is  certain  that  his  feverities  at  laft  were  the 
■caufe  of  his  dcftruftion.  Menefthus,  his  principal  fe- 
cretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  for  fome  fault 
wliich  he  bad  committed,  began  to  ct>nfider  how  he 
might  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of  feveral  peribns,  whom 
he  pretended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death, 
adding  his  own  to  ftrengthen  him  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  The  fcroU  thus  contri%'ed  was  fhown  with 
an  air  of  the  utmoft  fecrecy  to  fome  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned ;  and  they,  to  procure  their  fafety,  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  deitroy  the  emperor.  This  refolu- 
tion  was  foon  put  in  execution  ;  for,  as  the  emperor 
pafied  with  a  fmall  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  to- 
wards Byzantium,  the  Confpirators  fet  upon  him  at 
once,  and  flev/  him  with  very  fmall  refiftance.    He  was 

"  (lain  in  the  6oth,  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  6^d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  very  aftive  reign  of  almoft  five  years. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  which  had 
formerly  infefted  the  empire,  were,  by  the  laft  monarch's 
iwElivity,  fo  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  feemed  to 
be  none  that  would  venture  to  declare  liimfelf  a  candi- 
date. The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the  fenate  ;  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  fenate  declined  it  ;  fo  that  a  fpace 
of  near  eight  months  elapfed  in  thefe  negociations.  At 

*  length,  however,  the  fenate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a 
man  of  great  merit,  and  noway  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nours that  were  offered  him.  Upon  being  folicited  to 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  iirfl  refufed,  and  retired  to 
his  country-houfe  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  importu- 
nities ;  but  being  at  length  prevailed  upon,  he  accept- 
ed the  reins  of  governmenr,  being  at  that  time  75 
years  old. 

One  of  the  firft  afts  of  his  governmertt  was  the 
puniOiment  of  thofe  who  had  confpired  againft  the  late 
emperor.  Menefthus  was  impaled  alive,  his  body  be- 
ing thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts ;  his  eftate 
alfo  was  confifcated  to  the  exchequer  ;  and  his  ready 
tnoney,  which  was  very  confiderable,  applied  towards 
paying  the  army.  During  this  ftiort  reign,  the  fenate 
feemed  to  have  a  large  ftiare  of  authority,  and  the  hi-- 
ftorians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  praifes  to  fuch 
finperors  as  were  thus  willing  to  divide  their  power. — 
Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  confulfhip  for  his  bro- 
ther Probus,  he  was  refufed  it  by  the  fenate  ;  at  which 
he  feemed  no  W'ay  moved,  but  calmly  remaiked  that 
the  fenate  beft  knew  whom  to  choofe*  This  modei-a- 
tion  prevailed  in  all  the  reft  of  his  conduft  ;  he  was  ex- 
tremely temperate ;  his  table  was  plain,  and  furnifhed 
tvith  nothing  expenfive  ;  he  even  prohibited  his  em- 
|>refs  from  wearing  jewels,  and  forbad  the  ufe  of  gold 
and  embroidery.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the 
«iemory  of  fuch  men  as  had  deferved  well  of  their 
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He  particularly  efteemed  the  works  of  his  Rome, 
namefake  Tacitus  the  hiftorian  ;  commanding  that  they  v~** 
ftiould  be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the 
empire,  and  that  many  copies  of  them  ftiould  be  tran- 
fcribed  at  the  public  charge.  A  reign  begun  with  fuch 
moderation  and  juftice,  only  wanted  continuance  to 
have  made  the  empire  happy  ;  but  after  enjoying  the  502 
empire  about  fix  months,  he  died  of  a  fever  in  his  ^^'^  death 
march  to  oppofe  the  Perfians  and  Scythians,  who  had 
invaded  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire. 

Upon  the  death  ©f  Tacitus  the  army  feemed  divided 
in  the  choice  of  an  emperor  ;  one  part  of  it  chofe  Flo- 
nanus,  brother  to  the  deceafed  ;  but  the  majority  were 
for  fome  time  undetermined.  They  alleged  amongft 
each  other  the  neceffity  of  choofing  one  eminent  for 
valour,  honour,  piety,  clemency,  and  probity  ;  but  the 
laft  virtue  being  that  chiefly  Infifted  upon,  the  whole  ar- 
my, as  if  by  common  confent,  cried  out  that  Probus 
fhould  be  emperor.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in 
this  dignity  with  the  ufual  folemnltles  ;  and  Flerianus 
finding  himfclf  defcrted,  even  by  thofe  legions  who  had 
promifed  to  ftand  up  In  his  fupport,  opened  his  arteries 
and  bled  himfelf  to  death.  303 
Probus  was  44  years  old  when  he  afcended  the  Prohus  raU 


throne,  being  born  of  noble  parentage  at  SIrmium  m^'^^^p^^^^* 
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Pannoiiia,  and  bred  up  a  foldler  from  his  youth.  He 
began  early  to  diftingulfli  himfelf  for  bis  difcipllne  and 
valour  ;  being  frequently  the  firft  man  who  In  befieging 
towns  fcaled  the  walls,  or  that  burft  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fingle  combats, 
and  faving  the  lives  of  many  eminent  citizens.  Nor 
was  his  aftivlty  and  courage,  when  elected  to  the  em- 
pire, lefs  apparent,  than  in  his  private  ftatlon.  He 
firft  repreffed  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  of  whom  he  flew 
400,000.  He  then  marched  into  Dalmatia,  to  oppofe 
and  fubdue  the  Sarmatlans.  From  thence  he  ltd  his 
forces  into  Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  fue  for 
peace.  He  after  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Afia;His'con 
fubdued  the  province  of  Ifauria;  and  marching  on-^'-'^^^- 
ward,  conquered  a  people  called  the  Blemyes  ;  who, 
leaving  their  native  forefts  of  Ethiopia,  had  poftefFed 
themfelves  of  Arabia  and  Judea,  and  had  continued  In 
a  ftate  of  rebellion  fince  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Nar- 
fis  alfo,  the  king  of  Perfia,  fabmltted  at  his  approach  : 
and  upon  his  return  into  Europe,  he  divided  the  depo- 
pulated parts  of  Thrace  among  its  barbarous  invaders : 
a  clrcLimftance  that  afterwards  produced  great  cala- 
mities to  the  empire. 

His  diligence  was  not  lefs  confpicuous  in  fuppreffing 
inteftlne  commotions.  Saturninus,  being  compelled  by 
the  Egyptians  to  declare  himfelf  emperor,  was  defeated 
and  flain.  Proculus  alfo  (a  perfon  ren^arkable  only  for 
his  great  attachment  to  women,  and  who  boafted  In  a 
letter,  that,  having  taken  100  Sarmatian  virgins  prifo- 
nei-s,  he  deprived  ten  of  that  name  in  one  night,  and  all 
the  reft  within  a  fortnight)  fet  Up  againft  the  emperor  ; 
but  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  up  by 
the  Germans.  At  the  fame  time  Conofus  (who  was  a 
remarkable  votary  to  Bacchus,  being  able  to  drink  as 
much  wine  as  ten  could  do,  without  being  diforderedt) 
rebelled,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himfelf  in  defpair. 
Probus,  when  he  faw  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
could  not  avoid  pointing  to  him,  and  faying,  "  There 
hangs  not  a  man  but  a  calk."  Still,  however,  not- 
withftauding  every  effort  to  give  quiet  to  the  empire, 
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the  bai-fcarians  who  furroundcd  it  kept  it  in  continual 
ahrms.  They  were  frequently  repulfed' into  their  na- 
tive Wilds,  but  they  as  certainly  returned  with  frefh 
rage  and  increafed  ferocity.  The  Goths  and  Vandals, 
finding  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domeflic  dif- 
putes,  renewed  their  accuftomed  inroads,  and  once  more 
felt  the  punifhment  of  their  prefumptions.  They  were 
conquered  in  feveral  engagements ;  and  Probus  return- 
ed in  triumph  to  Rome.  His  adive  temper,  however, 
would  not  fufFer  him  to  continue  at  reft  whilft  a  fmgle 
enemy  was  left  to  conquer.  In  his  laft  expedition  he 
led  his  foldiers  againil  the  Perfians  ;  and  going  through 
Sirmiuin,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  there  employed 
feveral  thoufands  of  his  foldiers  in  draining  a  fen  that 
was  incommodious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fatigues  of 
this  undertaking,  and  the  great  reftraint  that  was  laid 
upon  the  foldiers  licentious  manners,  produced  a  con- 
fpiracy,  which  ended  in  his  ruin  ;  for  taking  the  op- 
portunity as  he  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  fet  up- 
on and  flew  him  after  he  had  reigned  fix  years  and  four 
months  with  general  approbation. 

Carus,  who  was  praetorian  prefeft  to  the  deceafed 
.  emperor,  was  chofen  by  the  army  to  fucceed  him;  and 
he,  to  ftrengthen  his  authority,  named  his  two  fons 
Carinus  and  Numerianus  vvitli  him  in  command  ;  the 
former  of  whom  was  as  much  fullied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngeft  was  virtuous,  modeft,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  fcarce  time  to  punifh  the  mur- 
derers of  the  late  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
frefh  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  over  whom  he  gain- 
ed a  fignal  viAory.  The  Perfian  monarch  alfo  made 
fome  attempts  upon  the  empire  ;  but  Carus  afTured  his 
ambalTadors,  that  If  their  mafter  perfifted  in  his  obftina- 
cy,  all  his  fields  fhould  fliortly  be  as  bare  as  his  own 
bald  head,  which  he  fliowed  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  thi-eat,  he  n.arched  to  the  very  walls  of  Ctefiphon, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  enfuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  viftory.  What  the  refult  of  this  fciccefs 
might  have  been,  is  not  known  ;  for  he  was  fliortly  af- 
ter ftruck  dead  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  m.any 
.others  that  were  round  him,  Numerianus,  the  young- 
eft  fon,  who  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition, 
was  inconfolable  for  his  death;  and  brought  fuch  a  dif- 
9rder  upon  his  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  along  with  the  army,  fhut  up  in  a  clofe 
litter.  The  peculiarity  of  his  fituation,  after  fome  time, 
excited  the  ambition  of  Aper,  his  father-in-law,  who 
fuppofed  that  he  could  now,  without  any  great  danger, 
aim  at  the  empire  himfelf.  He  therefore  hired  a  mer- 
cenary villain  to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter  ;  and 
the  better  to  conceal  the  faft,  gave  out  that  he  was  ftiil 
alive,  but  imablfe  to  endure  the  light.  In  this  manner 
was  the  dead  body  carried  about  for  fome  days,  Aper 
continuing  to  attend  it  with  the  utmoft  appearance  of 
refpeft,  and  to  take  orders  as  ufiial.  The  offenfivenefs, 
however,  of  its  fmell  at  length  difcovered  the  treachery, 
and  excited  an  univerfal  uproar  throughout  the  army. 
In  the  midft  of  this  tumult,  Dioclefian,  one  of  the  moft 
noted  commanders  of  his  time,  was  chofen  emperor, 
and  with  his  own  hand  flew  Aper  ;  having  thus,  as  it 
is  faid,  fulfilled  a  prophecy,  which  had  faid,  that  Dio- 
elefian  ftiould  be  emperor  after  he  had  flain>  a  boar ;  al- 
luding to  the  name  of  his  rival,  which  fignifies  a  boar. 
Garinus,  the  remaining  fon,  did  not  long  furvive  his 
fa,ther  and  bfother  j  for  giving  himfeJf  up  to  his  viccs; 
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and  yet  at  the  fame  time  oppofing  the  new-made  em- 
peror, the  competitors  led  their  forces  into  Moefia  ; 
where  Dioclefian  being  viftorlous,  Cannus  was  flain  by 
a  tribune  of  his  own  army,-  whofe  wife  he  had  formerly 
abufed.  ^ 

Dioclefian  was  a  perfon  of  mean  birth  ;  being  ac-  Oioclef... 
counted,  according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  a  fcrivener  ;  and  '"aif'-'d  to 
of  a  flave,  according  to  others.    He  received  his  name 
from  Dioclea,  H  e  tov/n  in  which  he  v/as  born  ;  and^"^^* 
was  about  40  years  old  when  he  was  elefted  to  the 
empire.    He  pardoned  all  who  had  joined  Cariuus, 
without  injuring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.  Con- 
fcious  alfo  that  the  weight  of  empire  was  too  heavj'  for 
one  alone  to  fuftain,  he  took  in  Muximian,  his  general, 
as  a  partner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  hira  his 
equal  and  companion  on  the  throne.    Thus  mutually  -p^ke,-  M 
affifting  each  other,  thefe  two  continued  to  live  in  ftriftximian  f 
friendfhip  ;  and  though  fomewhat  diftering  in  temper  part 
(as  Maximian  was  rather. a  man  of  vicious  inclinations), 
yet  they  concurred  in  promoting  the  general  good,  and 
humbhng  their  enemies.  And  it  muft  be  obierved,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  there  were  more  nu- 
merous or  formidable  enemies  to  oppofe. 

The  peafants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  dange-  Infurree 
rous  infurreftion,  under  the  conduft  of  Amandus  and  "ons,  ar 
Helianus,  but  were  fubdued  by  Maximian. _  Acliilleus,  J^;,;'." 
who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himfelf  empe- 
ror ;  and  it  was  not  without  many  bloody  engage- 
ments that  he  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Dio- 
clefian to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Rot 
man  legions,  in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the 
natives,  feiied  upon  the  public  revenues,  and  plundered- 
thofe  who  continued  in  their  duty.  Thefe  were  alfo 
fubdued  by  Maximian  ;  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war^ 
conftrained  to  fue  for  peace.  About  the  fame  time,  a 
principal  commander  in  Britain,  named  Caraujius,  pro- 
claimed himfelf  emperor,  and  poffefTed  himfelf  of  the 
ifland.  To  oppofe  this  general's  claims,  Maximian- 
made  choice  of  Conftantlus  Chlorus,  whom  he  created' 
Csfar,  and  married  to  Theodora  his  daughter-in-law. 
He,  upon  his  arrival  in  Britain,  finding  Caraufius  very 
ftrong,  and  continually  reinforced  from  Germany,, 
thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation  ;  lo  that 
this  ufurper  continued  for  feven  years  in  quiet  pofleffion 
of  the  whole  ifland,  till  he  was  flain  by  Aleftus,  his 
friend  and  intimate.  About  this  time  alfo,  Narfes,. 
king  of  Perfia,  began  a  dangerous  war  upon  the  empire, 
and  invaded  Mefopotamia.  To  flop  the  progrcfa  of  the 
enemy  upon  this  quarter,  Dioclefian  made  choice  of  Ga- 
lerius  (furnamed  Armentarius^  from  the  report  of  his 
being  born  of  a  cow-herd  in  Dacia)  ;  and  he  likcwife 
was  created  Caefar.  His  fuccefs  alfo,  though  very 
doubtful  in  the  beginning,  was  in  the  end  terminated 
according  to  his  vnflies.  The  Perfians  were  overcome 
in  a  decifive  engagement,  their  camp  plundered  and  ta, 
ken,  and  their  king's  wives  and  children  made  prifoners 
of  war-  There  only  remained,  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Roman  empire,  thofe  who  lay  to  the  northward  un? 
fubdued.  Thefe  were  utterly  unconquerable,  as  well 
upon  account  of  their  favage  fiercenefs,  as  the  inhofpi, 
table  feverity  of  the  climate  and  foil  from  whence^  they 
iflued.  Ever  at  war  with  the  Romans,  they^  iffued 
forth,  when  the  armies  that  were  to  reprefs  their  inva» 
fions  were  called  away  ;  and  upon  their  return,  they  as 
fuddenly  withdrew  into  cold,  barren,,  and  inacceffible 
^  places^, 
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places,  which  only  themfelvcs  could  endure.  In  this 
manner  the  Goths,  Sarmatians,  Alani.  Quadi,  &c.  pour- 
ed do\ii'n  in  incredible  numbers  ;  while  every  defeat 
feemed  but  to  increafe  their  ftrength  and  perfeverance. 
Of  thefe,  multitudes  were  taken  prifoners,  and  fent  to 
people  the  more  fouthern  purts  of  the  empire  ;  Itiil 
greater  numbers  were  deflroyed  ;  and  though  the  reft 
were  driven  back  to  their  native  forefts,  yet  they  conti- 
nued ever  mindful  of  their  inveterate  enmity,  and,  like  a 
favage  beaft,  only  contmued  inactive,  till  they  had  lick- 
ed their  wounds  for  a  new  encounter. 

During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miferles  of  the 
"  empire  were  not  fufficient,  the  tenth  and  laft  great  per- 
fecution  was  renewed  againft  the  Chriftians.  This  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  all  the  former  in  feverity  :  and 
fuch  was  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  purfued,  that,  in 
an  ancient  infcription,  we  are  vinformed  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  fuperftition  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
had  reftored  and  propagated  the  worfliip  of  the  gods. 
Their  attempts,  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party  ;  for  Chriftianity  (hortly  after  was 
eftabliflied  by  law,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  all 
its  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  the  troubles  raifed  by  this 
perfecution,  and  of  the  contefts  that  ftruck  at  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  ftate,  Dioclelian  and  Maximian  fur- 
prifed  the  world  by  refigning  their  dignities  oathe  fame 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  ftations.  Hiftorians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  in- 
duced them  to  give  up  thoie  honours  which  they  had 
purchafed  with  fo  much  danger.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  philofophical  cum  of  Dioclelian  ;  and  others,  to 
his  being  difgufted  with  the  obftinacy  of  his  Chriftian 
fubjefts :  but  Laftantius  afferts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by  Galerius,  who  co- 
nning to  Nicomedia,  upon  the  emperor's  recovery  from 
a  great  ficknefs,  threatened  him  with  a  civil  war  in  cafe 
he  refuled  to  r-efign.  However,  of  this  we  are  well  af- 
fured,  that  he  fliU  preferved  a  dignity  of  fentiment  in 
his  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  refignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  inability  to  difcharge  on  a 
fick-bed  the  duties  of  a  fovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  fpent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
affuring  his  vifitors  that  then  only  he  began  to  enjoy 
the  world,  when  he  was  thought  by  the  reft  of  man- 
kind to  forfake  it.  When  alfo  fome  attempted  to  per- 
luade  him  to  refume  the  empire,  he  replied,  That  if 
they  knew  his  prefent  happinefs,  they  would  rather  en- 
deavour to  imitate  than  diftuib  it.  In  this  contented 
maimer  he  lived  fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  either  by 
poifon  0^  madnefs,  it  is  uncertain  which.  His  reign, 
which  continued  20  years,  was  aftive  and  ufeful ;  and 
his  authority,  tinflured  with  feverity,  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  tJie  depraved  ftate  of  moi-als  at  that  time. 

Maximian,  his  partner  in  the  empire  and  in  refigna- 
tion, was  by  no  means  fo  contented  with  his  fituation. 
He  longed  once  more  for  power,  and  difturbed  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns  with  various  effbits  to  refume  it ;  at- 
tempting to  engage  Dioclefian  in  the  fame  defign. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  where  he  had  bred  great 
c:onfufion,  he  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  kind- 
ly received  by  Conftantine,  the  then  iicknovvledged  em- 
peror of  the  weft.  But  here  alfo  continuing  his  in- 
trigues, and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  daughter 
nnd  deftroy  her  hufband,  he  was  deleted,  and  condemn- 
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ed  to  die  by  whatever  death  he  fliould  think  proper  *  Rome, 
and  Laftaiitius  tells  us  that  he  chofe  hanging.  — — v— -< 

Upon  the  refignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the  two  Conftan 
C^fars  whom  they  had  formerly  chofen  were  imiver-  tius,  Chlo- 
fally  acknowledged  as  their  fucceffors.  Conftantius-rus.'and 
Chlorus,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  plainrtefs  of  his  Valerius, 
complexion,  was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Ga-^"^^^'^**'*' 
lerius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brave,  but  brutal,  incoa- 
tinent,  and  cruel.    As  there  v^as  fuch  a  difparity  in 
their  tempers,  they  readily  agreed,  upon  coming  into 
full  power,  to  divide  the  empire;  Conftantius  being  ap- 
pointed  to  govern  theweftern  parts;  namely,  Italy, Sicily^ 
the  greateft  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Germany :  Galerius  had  the  eaftern  parts 
allotted  to  his  fhare ;  to  wit,  lUyricum,  Pannonia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and 
the  Leffer  Afia,  together  with  E  j  ypt,  Syria,  Judea, 
and  all  the  countries  eaftward.    The  greatnefs  of  the 
divifion,  however,  foon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in 
two  partners  more,  Severus  and  Maximin,  who  were 
made  Casfars,  and  affifted  in  the  conducing  of  affairs ; 
fo  that  the  empire  now  was  under  the  guidance  of  four 
perfons,  all  invefted  with  fupreme  authority. 

We  are  informed  but  of  few  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Conftantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  charafter,  which 
appears  in  every  light  moft  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chafte,  and  temperate.  His  mercy  and  juftice  were 
equally  confpicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  would  not  fufter  to  be  injured  ;  and  when  at 
length  perfuaded  to  difplace  all  the  Chriftian  officers  of 
his  houfehold  that  would  not  change  their  religion, 
when  fome  of  them  compHed  he  fent  them  away  in  dif- 
grace ;  alleging,  that  thofe  who  were  not  true  to  their 
God,  would  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain  ;  and  leaving  his  fon  Conftantine  as  a  kind  of 
hoftage  in  the  court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire,  took 
up  his  refidence  at  York.  He  there  continued  in  the 
pradice  of  his  ufual  virtues  ;  till  falling  fick,  he  began 
to  think  of  appointing  his  fon  for  his  fucceffor.  Hq 
accordingly  fent  for  him  with  all  fpeed  ;  but  he  was 
paft  recovery  before  his  arrival :  notwithttanding,  he  re- 
ceived him  with  marks  .of  the  utmoft  affeftion,  and 
raifing  himfelf  in  his  bed,  gave  him  feveral  ufeful  in- 
ftrudlions,  particularly  recommending  the  Chiillians  to 
his  proteclion.  He  then  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his 
care  ;  and  crying  out,  that  none  but  the  pious  Conftan- 
tine fliould  fucceed  him,  he  expired  in  his  arms. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire, being  informed  of  Conftantine's  advancement,  tefti- 
fied  the  moft  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  going  to 
condemn  the  meffenger  who  brought  him  the  account : 
but  being  diffuaded,  he  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  and  fent  him  the  marks  of  royalty  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declared  Severus  emperor,  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  intererts.  Juft  about  this  time  alfo,  an- 
other pretender  to  the  empire  ftarted  up.  This  was  Maxlmius 
Maxentlus,  a  pcrfon  of  mean  extraction;  but  very  much tifurps  the 
favoured  by  the  foldiers,  whom  he  permitted  to  pillage 
at  difcretion.  In  order  to  oppofe  Maxentius,  Severus 
led  a  numerous  army  towards  the  gates  of  Rome ;  but 
his  foldiers  confidering  againft  whom  they  were  to 
fight,  immediately  abandoned  him  ;  and  Ihortly  after 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  opening  his  veins. 
To  revenge  his  death,  Galerius  marched  into  Italy,  re- 
S  ^  2  folving 
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^olvlng  to  rnln.  the  inhabitants,  and  to  deftroy  the.  whole 
lenate.  His  foldiers,  however,  upon  approaching  the 
capital  began  to  waver  in  their  refolutions  :  wherefore 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourle  to  intreaties,  imploring 
them  not  to  abandon  him  ;  and,  retiring  by  the  fame 
route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  made  Liciniiis,  who 
was  originally  the  fon  of  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia,  Cae- 
far,  in  the  room  of  Severus  who  was  flain.  This  feem- 
ed  to  be  the  laft  aft  of  his  power  ;  for  fliortly  after  he 
was  feized  with  a  very  extraordinary  diforder  in  his 
privities,  which  baffled  all  the  ilcill  of  his  phylicians, 
and  carried  hini  off,  after  he  had  languiflied  in  torments 
for  near  the  fpace  of  a  year.  His  cruelty  to  the  Cliri- 
llians  was  one  of  the  many  crimes  alleged  againil  him  ; 
and  their  hiilorians  have  not  failed  to  aggravate  the  cir- 
cumftances  ©f  his  death  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
for  his  foiTner  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
much  of  his  feverities  againit  them  on  his  deathbed  ; 
and  revoked  thofe  edifts  which  he  had  formerly  })ub- 
lifhed,  tending  to  their  perfecution,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

Conftantine  being  thus  delivered  from  his  greateil; 
opponent,  might  now  be  confidered  as  poffeffing  more 
power  than  any  of  his  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining. 
The  empire  was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and 
three  others  :  Maxentins,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a 
perfon  of  a  cruel  difpofition,  and  a  ftedfaft  fupporter  of 
paganlfm  ;  Licinius,  who  was  adopted  by  Galerius,  and 
commanded  in  the  eaft  ;  and  hkewife  Maximin,  who 
had  formerly  been  declared  Cnefar  with  Severus,  and 
who  alfo  governed  fome  of  thd  eaftern  provinces. 

For  fome  time  all  tilings  feemed  to  wear  a  peaceful 
appearance  ;  till  at  length,  either  ambition,  or  the  ty- 
rannical conduft  of  Maxentius,  induced  Conftantine  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commander  from 
Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for  march- 
ing into  Italy.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  he  form- 
ed a  refolution  which  produced  a  mighty  change  in  the 
pohtics  as  well  as  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  councils  of  the  wife,  and  the  purfuits 

amibition.  One  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Eufebius, 
the  army  being  upon  its  march  toward  Rome,  Con- 
ftantine was  taken  up  with  various  confidevations  upon 
the  fate  of  fublunary  things,  and  the  dangers  of  his  ap- 
proaching expedition  :  fenfible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  fucceed  without  divine  affiftance,  he  employed  his 
meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were  chiefly 
agitated  among  mankind,  and  fent  up  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  to  infpire  him  with  wifdom  to  choofe  the 
path  he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was  then,  as  the  fun  was 
declining,  that  there  fuddenly  appeared  a  pillar  of  light 
m  the  heavens,  in  the  faftiion  of  a  crofs,  with  this  in- 
fcription,  tottu  nikh  "  In  this  overcome."  So  ex- 
traordinary an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  afto- 
nifhment  both  in  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  who 
confidered  it  as  their  diipofitions  led  them  to  beheve. 
Thofe  who  were  attached  to  paganifm,  prompted  by 
their  aufpices,  pronounced  it  a  moft  inaufpicious  omen, 
portending  the  moft  unfortunate  events.  But  it  made 
a  different  impreffion  on  the  emperor's  mind ;  who,  as 
tlie  account  goes,  was  farther  encouraged  byvilions  the 
feme  night.  He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caufed  a 
royal  ftandard  to  be  made,  like  that  which  he  had  feen 
in  the  heavens  ;  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  his  warg,  as  an  enfign  of  viftory  and  celeftial 
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the  principal  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  and  made  a  pub- 
lic avowal  of  that  facred  perfuaiion. 

Conftantine  having  thus  attached  his  foldiers  to  his 
intereft,  who  were  moftly  of  the  Chriftian  perfuafion, 
loft  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot  and 
8000  horfe  ;  and  foon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  The  unfortunate  Maxentius,  who  had  long  gi- MaxentI 
ven  himfelf  up  to  eafe  Jind  debauchery,  now  began  to, 
make  preparations  when  it  was  too  late.  He  firft  put^|| 
in  practice  all  the  fupei  ftitious  lites  which  paganifm_ 
taught  to  be  necefiary;  and  then  confulted  the  Sibyl- 
line books  ;  from  whence  he  was  informed,  that  on  that 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  fliould  perifh.  This  pre- 
diction, which  was  equivocal,  he  applied  to  Conftan- 
tine ;  wherefore,  leaving  all  things  in  the  belt  pollure, 
he  advanced  from  the  city  with  an  army  of  100,000 
foot  and  18,000  horfe.  The  engagement  was  for  fome 
time  fierce  and  bloody,  till  his  cavalry  being  routed, 
vittory  declared  upon  the  fide  of  his  opponent,  and  be 
himfelf  was  drowned  in  his  flight  by  tlie  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge  as  he  attempted  to  crofs  the  river  Tiber. 

Conftantine,  in  confequence  of  this  victory,  entering- 
the  city,  difclaimed  all  praifes  which  the  fenate  and 
people  were  ready  to  offer  ;  alcribing  his  fuccefs  to  a 
fuperior  pov/er.  He  even  caufed  the  crofs,  which  he 
was  faid  to  have  feen  in  the  heavens,  to  be  placed  at 
the  right  of  all  his  ftatues,  with  this  infcription :  "That 
under  the  influence  of  that  vidlorious  crofs,  Conftantine 
had  delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannical 
power,  and  had  reftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  their  ancient  authority."  He  afterwards  ordained, 
that  no  criminal  fliould  for  the  future  fuffev  death  by 
the  crofs  ;  which  had  formerly  been  the  moft  ulual  way 
of  punifliing  flaves  convicted  of  capital  offences.  Editts 
were  foon  after  iffued,  declaring  that  the  Chriftians 
Ihould  be  eafed  from  all  their  grievances,  and  received 
into  places  of  trufl  and  authority.  Thus  the  new  reli- 
gion was  feen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire;  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 
guided  upon  pagan  principles,  it  loft  a  great  deal  of  it» 
Itrength  and  coherence  when  thofe  principles  were  thus 
at  once  fub  verted. 

Things  continued  in  this  ftate  for  fome  time,  Con-^  ■ 
ftantine  all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  decline,  and  was  almofh 
wholly  extinft  in  the  empire.   But  in  the  midlt  of  thef'e 
aiTiduities,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  diftarbed. 
by  the  preparations  of  Maximin,  who  governed  in  the 
eaft,  and  who,  defirons  of  a  full  participation  of  power^ 
marched  againft  Licinius  with  a  very  numerous  army. 
In  confequeuce  of  this  ftep,  after  many  conflitlrs,  a  ge-Maximi: 
neral  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Maximin  fuffered  a  defeat 
tot;d  defeat  ;  many  of  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces, '^^^^^^ 
and  thofe  that  furvived  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror. 
Maximin,  however,  having  efcaped  the  general  carnage, 
once  more  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  another  army,  re- 
folving  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field ;  but  death  pre- 
vented his  defign.    As  he  died  by-a  very  extraordinary 
kind  of  madnefs,  the  Chriitians,  of  whom  he  was  the 
declared  enemy,  did  not  fail  to  afcribe  his  end  to  a 
judgment  from  heaven  ;  but  this  was  the  age  in  which 
talfe  judgments  and  falfe  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  o£ 
their  uninftrudive  hiftory. 
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Conflantjpe  and  Licinlus  thijs  remaining  Tindifputed 
pofleffors  and  partners  in  the  empire,  all  things  piomi- 
fed  a  peaceable  continuance  of  friendfliip  and  power, 
"con-  However,  it  was  foon  found,  that  the  fame  ambition 
tine  and  that  aimed  after  a  part,  would  be  content  with  nothing 
:inius.  igfg  tjian  the  whole.  Pagan  writers  afcrlbe  the  rupture 
between  thefe  two  potentates  to  Conftantine  ;  while 
the  Chrillians,  on  the  other  hand,  impute  it  wholly  to 
Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concurred  :  for 
IJcinius  is  convifttd  of  having  perfecuted  Chvillianity, 
which  was  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  rival ;  and  Con- 
ftantine Is  known  to  have  been  the  firft  to  begin  the 
preparations  f«r  an  open  rupture.  Both  fides  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  oppofition  ;  and  at  the  head 
of  very  formidable  armies,  came  to  an  engagement 
near  Cybalis,  in  Pannonia.  Conftantine,  previous  to 
the  battle,  in  the  midft  of  his  Chriilian  bifliops,  beg- 
ged the  adiitance  of  Heaven  ;  while  Licinlus,  with 
equal  zeal,  called  upon  the  pagan  priefts-  to  intercede 
with  the  gods  in  his  favour.  Conftantine,  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance  from  the  enemy,  became  viftorious  ; 
took  their  camp  ;  and,  after  fome  time,  compelled  Li- 
cinlus to  fue  for  a  truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But 
this  was  of  no  long  continuance;  for  foon  after,  the  war 
breaking  out  afrefti,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more 
to  a  general  engagement,  it  proved  decifive.  Licinius 
vercomc  ^r^g,  entirely  defeated,  and  purfued  by  Conilantine  into 
'■atJ^"' '°  Nicomedia,  where  he  furrendered  liimltrlf  up  to  the  vic- 
tor ;  having  flill  obtained  an  oath  tliat  his  life  fliould 
be  fpared,  and  that  he  fliould  be  permitted  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  his  days  iir  retirement.  This,  however, 
Conftantine  Oiortly  after  broke  ;  for  either  fearing  his 
defigns,  or  finding  him  aftually  engaged  in  frefh  con- 
fplracles,  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  to- 
gether with  Martian  his  general,  who  forae  time  be- 
fore had  been  created  Casfar. 

Conftantine  being  now  fole  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  perfon  trom 
whofe  claims  he  could  have  the  leaft  apprehenfions,  re- 
folved  to  eftablifti  Chrlftianity  on  fo  fure  a  bafis,  that 
no  new  regulations  ftiould  (liake  it.  He  commanded 
that  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the 
bifliops  Hiould  be  exactly  obeyed  ;  a  privilege  of  which, 
in  fucceeding  times,  thefe  fathers  made  but  a  very  ia- 
different  ufe.  He  called  alfo  a  general  couocil  of  thefe, 
to  meet  at  Nicea,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  herefies  that  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  thatof  Arius. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  3  1 8  bifliops,  befides  a  mul- 
titude of  preft)yters  and  deacons,  together  with  the  em- 
peror Kimfelf ;  who  all,  to  about  17,  concurred  in  con- 
demning the  tenets  of  Arius  ;  who,  with  his  affoclates, 
was  banlftied  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  reftored  univerfal  tranquillity  to.  the  em- 
pire, he  was  not  able  to  ward  oft'  the  calamities  of  a 

ir,  more  domeftic  nature.    As  the  hiftories  of  that  period 

Donltan-  .  .  ,        ,  •    •  r 

;iije  puts    are  entn-ely  at  variance  with  each  other,  it  is  not  ealy 

his  wife     ta  tell  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  wife 

uid  fon  to  Tautta  and  his  fon  Crifpus  to  death.    The  moft  plaa- 

ieath,        ^^^^^  account  is  this  :  Faulla  the  emprefs,  who  was  a 

woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  extravagant  delires,  had 

long,  though  fecretly,  loved  Crifpus,  Conftantine's  fon 

by  a  former  wife.     She  had  tried  every  art  to  infpire 

this  youth  with  a  mutual  paffion;  but,  finding  her  more 

diftant  efforts  ineffeftual,  had  even  the  confidence  to 

make  him  an  open  confeflion  of  her  defires.   This  pro- 


duced an  explanation,  which  was  fatal  to  both.  Cilf-  ^on'.e. 
pus  received  her  addreffes  with  deteftation  ;  and  flie,  to  /— 
be  revenged,  accufed  him  to  the  emperor.-  Conftantine, 
fired  at  once  with  jealoufy  awd  rage,  ordered  him  to  die 
without  a  hearing ;  nor  did  his  innocence  appear  till  it 
was  too  late  for  redrefs.  The  only  reparation  there- 
fore that  remained,  was  the  i>utting  Faufta,  the  v,'icked 
inftrument  of  his  former  cruelty,  to  death  ;  which  was 
accordingly  executed  upon  her,  together  with  fome 
others  who  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falfehood  and 
treachery. 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  few  were  not  to  be 
weighed  againft  evils  ot  a  more  general  nature,  which 
the  Roman  empire  (hortly  after  experienced.  Phefe -p. ^^^^,,^5 
arofe  from  a  meafure  which  this  emperor  conceived  and  the  feat  of 
executed,  of  transferring  the  feat  of  tlie  empire  frome"ipire  tu 
Rome  to  Byz.antium,  or  Conjiantinople,  as  it  was  af- 
ter wards  called.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  rea- 
fons  which  induced  him  to  this  luidertaking  ;  whether 
it  was  becaufe  he  was  offended  at  fome  affronts  he  re- 
ceived at  Rome,  or  that  he  fuppofed  Conftantmople 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought 
the  eaftern  parts  mor-e  required  his  prefence,  experi- 
ence has  ftiovva  that  they  were  weak  and  groundlefs. 
The  empire  had  long  before  been  in  die  moft  declining 
Aate  ;  but  this  in  a  great  meafure  gave  precipitation  to 
its  downfall.  After  this  it  never  refuraed  its  former 
fplendor,  but  lanivuIfliecL 

His  Hrft  defign  was  to  build  a  city  which  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,, 
he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  at  Clnlcedon  in  A.fia  Mi- 
nor ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  Aew  with  it  over 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  Btjfphorus.  Here,  thereibre.  It  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  fix  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;.  and  indeed  na- 
ture feems  to  have  formed  it  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  all  the  beauties  which  might  induce  power  to 
makerit  the  feat  of  refidcnce.  It  was  fituated  on  a  plain 
that  rofe  gently  from  the  water ;  it  commanded  that 
ftrait  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Euxine 
fea,  and  was  furnifhed  with  all  the  advantages  which 
tlie  moft  indulgent  climate  could  beftow.  This  city,, 
therefore,  he  beautified  with  the  moft  magnificent  edi- 
ficeshe  divided  it  into  14  regions  ;  built  a  capitol,. 
an  amphitheatre,  many  churches,  and  other  public 
works ;  and  having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  very  folemn 
manner  to  the  God  of  martyrs  ;  in  about  two  years  af- 
ter, repairing  thither  with  his. whole  court. 

This  removal  produced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  empire ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  tho'  with  reluctance,  fubmltted  to  the  change 
nor  was  there  for  two  or  tliree  years  any  dillurbance 
in  the  ftate,  until  at  length  the  Goths,  finding  that 
the  Romans  had  witlidrawn  all  their  garrifons  along  the 
Lkmube,  renewed  their  inroads,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  unheard'of  cruelty.  Conftantine,  however^ 
foon  repreffed  their  incurfions ,-  and  fo  ftraitened  them, 
tliat  near  ioo,coo  of  their  number  periflied  by  cold 
and  hunger.  Thefe  and  fome  other  infurreftions  be- 
ing happily  fuppreffcd,  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  divided  as  follows.  Conilantine,  the  emperor's, 
eldeft  fon,  commanded  in  Gaul  and  the  weftern  provinr 
ces ;  Conftantius  governed  Africa  and  lUyricum  ;  and 
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Dalmatms,  the  emperor's  bro-    in  the  year  375,  the  53-th  of  Jiis  age,  and  I2fh  of  his 


Gonftans  ruled  in  Italy 

ther,  was  fent  to  defend  thofe  parts  that  bordered  up- 
on the  Goths ;  and  Annibahanus,  his  nephew,  had  the 
charge  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Minor.  This  di- 
vifion  of  the  empire  ftill  farther  contributed  to  its  down- 
fall :  for  the  united  ftrength  of  the  ftate  being  no  longer 
brought  to  reprefs  invaflons,  the  barbarians  fought 
with  fuperior  numbers  ;  and  conquered  at  laft,  though 
often  defeated.  Conftantine,  however,  did  not  live  to 
feel  thefe  calamities.  The  latter  part  of  hie  reign  wsa 
peaceful  and  fplendid ;  ambaffadors  from  the  remoteft 
Indies  came  to  acknowledge  his  authority ;  the  Per- 
fians,  who  were  ready  for  frefli  inroads,  upon  finding 
him  prepared  to  oppofq,  fent  humbly  to  defire  his 
friendfliip  and  forgivennefs.  He  was  above  60  years 
old,  and  had  reigned  above  30  years,  when  he  found 
his  health  began  to  xiecline.    To  obviate  the  effefts  of 


Rome, 


reign. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his  fon  Gratian  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  dignity  ;  foon  after  becoming 
mailer  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  death  of  Valens! 
The  tranfaftions  of  his  reign,  and  thofe  of  his  partner 
Theodofius,  are  related  under  the  article  Constanti- 
nople, n«  77 — 89.  The  death  of  Theodofius  gave 
the  finifhing  firoke  to  the  Roman  affairs ;  his  fon  Ho- 
norius,  to  who;n  he  left  the  weftern  empire,  being  pof- 
fefled  of  no  abilities  whatever,  and  indeed  feeming  to 
have  been  but  very  little  removed  from  an  idiot.  The 
barbarians  appear  to  liave  been  abundantly  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  offered  them  hy  the  death  of  Theodofius. 
He  expired  in  the  month  of  January ;  and  before  the 
acceflion  of  fpring,  the  Goths  were  in  arms.  The  bar-  Invafio* 
barian  auxiliaries  alfo  now  declared  their  independency  j  "f  the 


his  dilorder,  which  was  an  intei-raitting  fever,  he  made  'and  along  with  their  countrymen,  furioufly  aflailcd  the '^"'^^^ 

ufe  of  the  warm  baths  of  the  city  ;  but  receiving  no  declining  empire.    The  Goths  were  now  headed  by  an 

benefit  from  •thence,  he  removed  for  change  of  air  to  experienced  commander,  their  celebrated  king  Alaric  ; 

Helenopulis,  a  city  which  he  had  built  vto  the  memory  who  would  have  proved  fonnidable  even  in  better  times 

of  his  mother.    His  difordcr  increafing,  he  changed  of  the  empire.    He  firft  over-ran  Greece,  which  he  ac- 

again  to  Nicomedia  ;  where  finding  himfelf  without  complifhed  without  oppofition,  through  the  treachery 

hopes  of  recovery he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  baptized  ;  of  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  dc- 


and  having  foon  after  received  the  facrament,  he  expi 
red,  after  a  memorable  and  aftive  reign  of  32  years. 
This  monarch's  character  is  reprefented  to  us  in  very 
different  lights  :  the  Chtiflian  writers  of  that  time 
Bdorning  it  with  every  ftrain  of  panegyric  ;  the  hea- 
thens, on  the  contrary,  loading  it  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  invedlive.  He  eflablifhed  a  religion  that  con- 
tinues the  hlefTing  of  mankind ;  but  purfued  a  fcheme 
of  politics  that  deilroyed  the  empire. 

From  the  time  of  Conflantine  to  the  divifion  of  the 
empire  between  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valens,  the 
hiltory  of  Rome  is  related  under  the  article  Constan- 
tinople, where  alfo  that  of  the  eaftern  part  is  carried 


fended  the  pafs  at  Thermopylas  to  retire  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar- 
ta, yielded  without  refiffance  ;  and  the  whole  country- 
was  ravaged  and  deltroyed  by  the  blood-thirlfy  bar- 
barians. At  laft,  in  the  year  397,  he  was  oppofed  by 
Stihcho,  the  general  ©f  Honorius,  a  man  of  great  va- 
lour and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
with  great  lofs,  and  afterwards  befieged  in  their  camp  j 
but  through  miflake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com- 
mander, they  were  fuffered  to  efcape,  and  make  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  province  of  Epirus.  Alaric  then, 
having  found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  mi- 
nifters  of  Conftantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  re- 


down  to  the  final  deftruftion  of  that  city  by  the  Turks,  tire 

Iri  the  begiTiniiig  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  province       Not  long  after  this,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  itfelf.  The 

of  Libya  Tnpyhtana  was  grievoufly  opprefi'ed  by  the  emperor,  ftruck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 

barbarians  of  the  defert,  and  almofl  equally  fo  by  Ro-  the  country  and  fled  into  Gaul:  but  this  difgracefui 

manus  its  own  governor.  His  conduft  was  fo  exceedingly  and  pernicious  meafure  was  oppofed  by  Stilicho  •  who 

opprefTive,  that  the  inhabitants  fent  a  deputation  to  Va-  propofed  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  that  time  at  Mi- 

lentinian,  complaining  of  their  unhappy  fituation,  and  Ian,  that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  durin? 

defiring  redrefs.    Palladius  was  accordingly  feat  to  in-  his  abfence,  he  would  foon  return  with  an  army  ca- 

quire  into  the  ftate  of  the  province  ;  but  being  gained  pable  of  oppofing  the  barbarians.    This  being  ap-reed 

over  by  Romanus,  he  made  a  falfe  report  to  the  em-  to,  StiHcho  immediately  fet  out  for  Rhstia,  where  the 

peror  ;  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  left  a  prey  moft  confiderable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that 


to  the  mercilefs  invaders  and  rapacious  governor.  Du- 
ring the  reft  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  continued 
their  inroads  into  the  empire  ;  and  among  others,  we 
find  the  Saxons  now  putting  in  for  a  fhare  of  thefpoils 
of  the  ruined  empire  :  however,  their  army  was  at  this 
time  entirely  cut  off.  At  laft  Valentinian  himfelf  took 
the  field  againft  thefe  northern  barbarians  ;  and  enter- 
ing the  country  of  the  Quadi,  deftroyed  all  with  fire 
and  fword.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  fue 
for  peace  in  a  very  humble  manner.;  but  Valentinian, 
falling  into  a  great  paffion  while  fpeaking  to  them, 
threatened  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  at  once.  His 
fury  on  this  occafion  produced  an  apoplexy,  or  fome 
oiiher  mortal  diforder  ;  for  he  fuddenly  fell  down,  and 
being  conveyed  by  his  attendants  into  his  chamber,  he 
was  feized  with  violent  convulfive  fits  and  contortions 
of  all  his  limbsj  in  the  agonies  of  which  he  expired, 


time  was,  and  collefted  his  troops  with  the  utmoft;  di- 
ligence. But  in  the  mean  time  Honorius  was  in  the 
greateft  danger ;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Afta  in  Piedmont.  To  this  place  the 
Goths  .inftantly  laid  fiege,  and  a  capitulation  had  been 
propofed,  when  the  drooping  fpirits  of  Honorius  were 
at  oiK:e  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho,  whom  he 
had/o  long  expefted.  The  Goths  were  now  befieged  Goth»  dt< 
m  their  turn,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  decifive  battle  feared  at 
at  Pollentia.  The  engagement  lafted  the  whole  d^y  ;  ^^o'^entiia* 
but  at  laft  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
camp  was  inftantly  inverted  ;  their  entrenchments  for- 
ced with  great  flaughter;  the  wife  of  Alaric  was  taken, 
with  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  amafled  in  plun- 
dering Greece  ;  while  many  thoufands  of  Roman  pri^ 
foners  were  releafed  from  the  moft  deplorable  flavery. 
The  viAory,  however,  was  not  fo  decifive  but  that  A : 
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laric  continued  ftill  extremely  formidable  ;  and  Stilicho 
chofe  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  and  allow 
him  an  annual  peniion,  than  to  continue  the  war  with 
vigour.  Alaric,  who  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his 
obfervance  of  this  treaty,  in  his  retreat  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  malter  of  the  city  of  Verona  :  but  Stili- 
cho coming  up  with  him  near  that  place,  gave  him  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  lofs  was  little  lefs  than  it 
had  been  at  Pollentia  ;  after  which  he  efFefted  a  retreat 
out  of  Italy,  but  not  without  the  greateil  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Italy  being  thus  happily  delivered,  Honorius  enter- 
ed Rome  in  triumph,  having  Stilicho  along  with  him 
in  the  triumphal  c'nariot..  On  his  entry  into  the  city,  he 
abolifhed  the  fhows  of  gladiators  ;  which,  though  for- 
bidden by  Conllantine,  liad  been  tolerated  by  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  and  even  by  Theodofius  himfelf,  out  of  com- 
plalfance  to  the  people,  who  were  beyond  meafure  fond 
of  that  inhuman  diverfion.  However,  foon  after,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire 
to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  barba- 
rians, who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  fides. 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  dilficult  to  account  for  their  fudden  emi- 
gration. Mr  Oibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  fuppofed 
revolution  in  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  China.  "  The 
Chinefe  annals  (fays  he),  as  they  have  been  interpre- 
ted by  the  learned  induilry  of  the  prefent  age,  may 
be  ufefully  applied  to  reveal  the  fecret  and  remote 
caufes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extenfive 
territory  to  tlie  north  of  the  great  wall  was  poffeffed, 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  vi6l;oriou8  Sienpi  ; 
who  were  fometlmes  broken  into  independent  tribes, 
and  fometlmes  re-united  under  a  fUprerae  chief ;  till  at 
length  ftyling  themfelves  Topa,  or  "  mafters  of  the 
earth,"  they  acquired  a  more  folid  confiftence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  foon  compelled 
the  pafloral  nations  of  the  eaftern  defert  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fuperiority  of  their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weaknefs  and  inteftine  difcord  ;  and 
thefe  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  man- 
ners ot  the  vanquifhed  people,  founded  an  imperial  dy- 
nafty,  which  reigned  neai-  160  years  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generati(jns  before 
they  afcended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
princes  had  enlUfed  in  his  cavalry  a  flave  of  the  name 
of  Mokoy  renowned  for  his  valour ;  but  who  was  tempt- 
ed, by  the  fear  of  punifliment,  to  defert  his  ftandaid, 
and  to  range  the  defert  at  the  head  of  100  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  fwelled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Geougen  ;  and  their  hereditcU-y  chieftains, 
the  pofterity  of  Moko  the  flave,  affumed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  Toulun, 
the  greateil  of  his  defcendants,  was  exercifed  by  thofe 
misfortunes  which  are  the  fchool  of  heroes.  He  bravely 
ftruggled  with  adverfity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa",  and  became  the  legiflator  of  his  nation,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  diftiibuted 
into  regular  bands  of  100  and  of  looo  men  ;.  cowards 
were  ftoned  to  death  ;  the  moft  fplendid  honours  were 
propofed  as  the  reward  of  valour  ;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  defplfe  the  learning  of  Chi- 
na, adopted  only  fuch  arts  and  inftitutions  as  were  fa- 
vourable to  the.  military  fgirit  of  his  governinent.  liis 


tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  feafon  to  a  more  Rome, 
fouthern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  fumraer  on  ''"■^  ^ 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquefts 
ftretched  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtifh. 
He  vanquiflied.  In  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  nevv  title  of 
Khan,  on  Cagan,  expreffed  the  fame  and  power  whlclv 
he  derived  from  this  memorable  viftory. 

"  The  chain  of  events  Is  interrupted,  or  rather  Is  con- 
cealed, as  it  palFes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Viilula, 
through  the  dark  interval  which  feparates  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  Roman  geography. 
Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience 
of  fucceffive  emigrations,  fidficiently  declare,  that  the 
Huns,  who  were  opprefFed  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen, 
foon  withdrew  from  the  prefence  of  an  infulting  vI£lor. 
The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu- 
pied by  their  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  hafty  flight, 
which  they  foon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level 
plains  through  which  the  Viltula  gently  flows  into  the 
Baltic  fea.  The  north  muft  again  have  been  alarmed 
and  agitated  by  the  invafion  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  na- 
tions- who  retreated  before  them  muft  have  preffed 
with  Incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 
The  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  which  the  ancients 
have  affigned  to  the  SuevI,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians,  might  embrace  the  rcfolutlon  of  abandoning' 
to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  moraffes  ; 
or  at  leail  of  difcharging  their  fuperfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the.  Roman  empire.  About  four  years 
after  the  victorious  Touhm  had  affumed  the  title  of  khan 
of  the  Geougen,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rho- 
dogaft,  or  Radagaiius,  marched  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  Germany  almoll  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  atchieve  the  dellrutllon 
of  the  weft.  I'he  Vandals,  the  SuevI,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians,  fomied  the  ftrength  of  this  mighty  hoft :  but 
the  Alani,  who  had  found  an  hofpital)le  reception  in 
their  new  feats,  added  their  aftive  cavalry  to  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  Germans  and  the  Gothic  adventu- 
rers crowded  fo  eagerly  to  the  ftandard  of  Radagaifus, 
that  by  fome  hittorians  he  has  been  ftyled  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  Twelve  thoufand  warriors,  dift.inguifhed  above  Radagai- 
the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds,  invades' 

flittered  in  the  van  ;  and  the  Vv'hole  multitude,  which  ^'^^^  T^".'^ 
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creafed  by  the  acceffion  of  women,  oi  children,  and  of 
flaves,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  perfons.  This  formi- 
dable emigration  ifl"ued  from  the  fame  coaft  of  the  Bal- 
tic which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  to  aflault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi- 
gour of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  thofe 
barbarians,  their  native  country,  Vifhich  was  marked  by 
the  veftiges  of  their  gi-eatnefs,  long  ramparts,  and  gi- 
gantic moles,  remained  during  fome  ages  a  vaft  and 
dreary  folitude  ;  till  the  human  fpecies  was  renewed, 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  fill- 
ed up  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations 
who  now  ufurp  an  extent,  of  land  which  they  are  un- 
able to  cultivate,  would  foon  be  aflifted  by  the  indu- 
ttrious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  government 
of  Europe  did  not  proteft  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property. 

"  The  correfgondence  of  nations  wae  in  that  age  fo 
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iifiperfedl  and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
north  might  cfcape  the  knowled'!;e  of  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  collefted  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  burft  in  thunder  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube.     The  emperor  of  the  weft,  if 
his  minifters  difturbed  his  amufements  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  fatisfied  with  being  the  oc- 
cafion  and  the  fpeftator  of  the  war.    The  fafety  of 
Rome  was  intrufted  to  the  counfels  and  the  fword  of 
Stilicho  ;  but  fuch  was  the  feeble  and  exhaufted  ftatc 
of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impOiTible  to  reftore  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  the  invafion  of  t-he  Germans.    The  hopes  of  the 
vigilant  m.inifter  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  de- 
fence of  Italy.    He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces ; 
recalled  the  troops ;  prcfTcd  the  new  le\ies,  which  were 
rigoroufly  exafted,  and  piifillanimoufly  eluded  ;  em- 
ployed the  moll  efficacious  means  to  arreil  or  allure 
the  deferters  ;  ai^d  offered  the  gift  of  ft-eedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  Haves  who  would  eulift. 
By  thefe  efforts  he  painfully  colleded  from  the  fub- 
jefts  of  a  great  empire  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men  ;  whicli,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillas,  would 
have  been  inftantly  furniflied  by  the  free  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Rome.    The  30  legions  of  Stilicho 
were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  perfonally  attached  to  his 
fervice  ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
inarched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes 
Hulden  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  intereft  and  re- 
fentment  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of  Radagaifus.  The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  paffcd,  without  re- 
fiftance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Appenine  :  leaving 
on  one  hand  the  inacceffible  palace  of  Honorius,  fe- 
curely  buried  among  the  marflies  of  Ravenna  ;  and 
on  the^other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  feems  to 
have  avoided  a  decifive  battle  till  he  had  affembled  his 
diftant  forces.    Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or 
deftroyed  ;  and  the  fiege  of  Florence  by  Radagaifus 
is  one  of  the  earlieft  events  in  the  hiftory  of  that  cele- 
brated repubhc,  whofe  firmnefs  checked  and  delaved 
the  unlkilful  fury  of  the  barbarians.    The  fenate  and 
people  trembled  at  tlieir  approach  within  180  miles  of 
Rome  ;  and  anxloufly  compared  the  danger  which  they 
had  efcaped  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  were 
txpofed.    Alaric  was  a  Chriftian  and  a  foldlor,  the 
leader  of  a  dlfciplined  army  ;  who  underftood  the  laws 
of  war,  who  refpefted  the  fandllty  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  converfed  with  the  fubjefts  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  fame  camps  and  the  fame  churches.  The 
lavage  Radagaifus  was  a  ftranger  to  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  fouth.    The  fiercenefs  of  his  temper  was 
exafperated  by  cruel  fuperftition  ;  and  it  was  univer' 
fally  believed,  that  he  had  bou-.-;d  himfelf  by  a  folemn 
vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  fiones  and  arties, 
and  to  facrince  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nators  on  the  altars  of  thofe  gods  who  were  appeafed 
by  human  blood.    The  public  danger,  which  fhould 
have  reconciled  all  domeftic  animofities,  difplayed  the 
incurable  madnefs  of  religious  faftion.    The  oppreffed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  refpefted,  in  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  Rome,  the  charafter  of  a  devout 
pagan ;  loudly  declared,  that  they  v^ere  more  appre- 
henfive  of  the  facrifices  than  of  the  anns  of  Radagai- 
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fas ;  and  fectetly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their  Rom 
country,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Chriilian 
adverfaries.  519 
*'  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity;  and  the  ^ 
fainting  courage  of  the  citizens  was  fupported  only  hy  i-,,.^^.^^' 
the  authority  of  St  Ambrofe,  who  had  communicated  s^iiclio 
in  a  dream  the  promife  of  a  fpeedy  delivei'ance.    On  a 
fudden  they  beheld  from  their  walls  the  banners  of  Sti- 
licho, who  advanced  with  his  united  force  to  the  relief 
of  the  faithful  city-;  and  who  foon  marked  that  fatal 
fpot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  hofl.   The  apparent 
contradiftlons  -of  thofe  writers  who  varioufly  relate  the 
defeat  of  Radagaifus,  may  be  reconciled  without  offer- 
ing much  violence  to  their  refpe£live  tefllmonies.  Oro- 
fius  and  Auguftin,  who  were  intimately  connefted  by 
friendihip  and  religion,  afcribe  this  miraculous  viftory 
to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than  to  the  valour  of 
man.    They  ftrldlly  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or  ^ 
even  of  bloodflied  ;  and  pofitlvely  affirm,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, whofe  camp  was  the  fcene  of  plenty  and  idlenefs, 
enjoyed  the  dlilrefs  of  the  barbarians,  flowly  expiring 
on  the  fliarp  and  barren  ridge  oF  the  hills  of  Faefulec, 
which  rife  above  the  city  of  Florence.    Their  extrava- 
gant affertion,  that  not  a  fingle  foldier  of  the  Chriftian 
army  was  killed,  or  even  v/ounded,  may  be  difraiffed 
with  iilent  contempt ;  but  the  reft  of  the  narrative  of 
Auguftin  and  Orofius  is  confiftent  with  the  ftate  of  th-e 
war  and  the  charafter  of  Stilicho.    Confclous  that  he 
commanded  the  laft  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence 
would  not  expofe  it  in  the  open  field  to  the  headftrong; 
fuiy  of  the  Germans.    The  method  of  furrounding  the 
enemy  with  ftroiig  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  he 
had  twice  employed  againft  the  Gothic  king,  was  re- 
peated on  a  larger  fcale,  and  with  more  confiderable 
effecl.    The  examples  of  Caefar  muft  have  been  fami- 
liar to  the  moft  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and 
the  fortifications  of  Dyrrhachlum,  which  connected  24 
caftles  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  1 5  miles, 
afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might 
confine  and  ftarve  the  moft  numerous  hoft  of  barba- 
rians.   The  Roman  troops  had  lefs  degenerated  from 
the  induftry  than  from  the  valour  of  their  anceftors  ; 
and  if  the  fervile  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride 
of  the  foldiers,  Tufcany  could  fupply  many  thoufaiid 
peafants,  who  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fight,  for  the  falvatlon  of  their  native  country. — 
The  imprifoned  multitude  of  horfes  and  men  was  gra- 
dually doftroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  fword  ; 
but  the  Romans  were  expofed,  during  the  progrefs  of 
fuch  an  extenfive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an 
impatient  enemy.    The  defpair  of  the  hungry  barbari- 
ans  would  precipitate  them  againft  the  fortifications  af 
Stilicho  ;  the  general  might  fometlmes  indulge  the  ar- 
dour of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  preffed  to  af- 
fault  the  camp  of  the  Germans  ;  and  thefe  various  inci- 
dents might  produce  the  fharp  and  bloody  conflifts  which 
dignify  the  narrative  of  Zofimus,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Profper  and  Marcelllnus.    A  feafonable  fupply  ot 
men  and  provifions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls 
of  Florence  ;  and  the  famiftied  hoft  of  Radagaifus  was 
in  its  turn  befieged.    The  proud  monarch  of  fo  many 
warlike  nations,  after  the  lofs  of  his  braveft  warriors, 
was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula- 
tion, or  in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho.    But  the  death  o-f 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominioufly  beheaded,  dif- 
graced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Chriftianity  ;  and 
4.  the 
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the  (hort  delay  of  his  execution  was  fufficlent  to  brand 
the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deHberate 
cruelty.  The  famifhed  Germans  who  efcaped  the  fury 
of  the  auxiliaries  were  fold  as  flaves,  at  the  contemptible 
price  of  as  many  fingle  pieces  of  gold  :  but  the  difference 
of  food  and  climate  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  ftrangers;  and  it  was  obferved,  that  the  inhuman 
purchafers,  inftead  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
were  foon  obliged  to  add  to  it  the  expence  of  interring 
them.  Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  fenate 
of  his  fuccefs ;  and  deferved  a  fccond  time  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy. 

"  The  fame  of  the  vidory,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  miracle,  has  encouraged  a  vain  perfuafion,  that  the 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migra- 
ted from  the  fliores  of  the  Bakic,  miferably  perilhed 
under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate 
of  Radagaiius  himfelf,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  compa- 
nions, and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  multi- 
tude of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alanl  and  Burgundi- 
ans,  who  adhered  to  the  ftandard  of  their  general.  The 
unioii  of  fuch  an  army  might  excite  our  furprife,  but  the 
caufes  of  feparation  are  olavious  and  forcible  ;  they  were 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  infolence  of  valour,  the  jealoufy  of 
command,  the  impatience  of  fubordination,  and  the 
obllinate  conflid  of  opinions,  of  interefts,  and  of  paf- 
fions,  among  fo  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were 
f  untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra- 
-  dagaifus,  two  parts  of  the  German  lioft,  which  muft 
haVe  exceeded  the  number  of  ioc,ooo  men,  ftill  re- 
,  mained  in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or 
'between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  gene- 
ral ;  but  their  irregular  fury  was  foon  tliverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmnefs  of  Stilicho,  who  oppofed  their 
march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat ;  who  confidered 
the  fafety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  objed  of  his 
care,  and  who  facrificed  with  too  much  indifference  the 
wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  dillant  provinces.  The 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junftion  of  fome  Panno- 
fiian  deferters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads ;  and  the  invafion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  de- 
figned,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
•of  Radagaifus. 

*'  Yet  if  they  expefted  to  derive  any  afhftance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany  who  inhabited- the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preferved  a  ftate  of  ina£live  neutrality  ;  and  the  Franks 
diltinguifhed  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progrefs  down  the  Rhine, 
which  was  the  firft  aft  of  the  adminiftration  of  Stilicho, 
he  had  applied  himfelf  with  peculiar  attention  to  fecure 
the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic. 
Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convifted 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magiftrate  of  violating 
'the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  fentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
dirtant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tufcany  ;  and  this  de- 
gradation of  the  regal  dignity  was  fo  far  from  exciting' 
the  refentment  of  his  fubjefts,  that  they  puniihed  with 
death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  i-evenge 
his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
princes  who  were  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  by  the  choice 
of  Stihcho.  When  the  hmits  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
were  ihaken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks 
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bravely  encoimtered  the  fingle  force  of  the  Vandals ;    )S.i>mt.  ^ 
who,  regardlefs  of  the  leffons  of  adverfity,  had  again  "^^^ 
feparated  their  troops  from  the  ftandard  of  their  barba-  ^ j^g  y^„_ 
rian  allies.    They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rafhnefs  ;  dais  defeat- 
and  20,ooo  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigifclus,  were  c<i  by  the 
flain  in  the  field  of  battle.   The  whole  people  muft  have  Franks, 
been  extirpated,  if  the  fquadrons  of  the  Alani,  advan- 
cing to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks  ;  who,  after  an  honourable  refiftance, 
were  compelled  to  rehnquifli  the  unequal  conteft.  The 
victorious  confederates  purfued  their  march  ;  and  on 
the  laft  day  of  the  year,  in  a  feafon  when  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  were  moft  probably  frozen,  they  entered 
without  oppofition  the  defencelefs  provinces  of  Gaul. 
This  memorable  paffage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  re- 
treated, may  be  confidered  as  the  fail  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  the  bar- 
riers, which  had  fo  long  feparated  the  favage  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  mo- 
ment levelled  with  the  ground. 

"  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  fecured  by  the 
attachment  of  the  Franks  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Alemanni,  the  fubjefts  of  Rome,  unconfcious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  quiet  and 
profperity,  which  had  feldom  bleffed  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  paftures  of  the  barbarians  ;  their  huntfmen  pe- 
netrated, without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkeft  re- 
ceifes  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  crowned,  like  thofe  of  the  Tiber,  with  elegant 
houfes  and  well  cultivated  farms  ;  and  if  a  poet  defcend- 
ed  the  river,  he  might  exprefs  his  doubt  on  which  fide  53^ 
was  fituated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  This  fcene 
of  peace  and  plenty  was  fuddenly  changed  into  a  defert,  barbarians, 
and  the  profped  of  the  fmoking  ruins  could  alone  di- 
ftinguifh  the  folitude  of  nature  from  the  defolation  of 
man.  The  flourifliing  city  of  Mentz  was  furprifed  and 
deftroyed  ;  and  many  thouland  Chriftians  were  inhu- 
manly maflacred  in  the  church.  Worms  periftied  after 
a  long  and  obftinate  fiege  :  Sti-aihurg,  Spires, '  Rheims, 
Tournay,  Aras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppref- 
fion  of  the  German  yoke  ;  and  the  confuming  flames  of 
war  fpread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  grcatelt 
part  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  ex- 
teniive  countiy,  as  far  as  the  Ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove 
before  them,  in  a  promifcuous  crowd,  the  bifliop,  the 
fenator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their 
houfes  and  altars."  5.^3 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities  a  revolt  happened  jn^fivo'fof 
Britain,  where  one  Conftantine,  a  common  foldier,  was  ^-^j^  whom 
raifed  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  fake  of  his  Honorius 
name.    However,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con-acknow- 
fiderable  abilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  high  ^' 
dignity  to  which  he  was  raifed.    He  governed  Britam  jn^hrem" 
with  great  profperity  ;  pafled  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  pij-e. 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition, 
being  glad  of  any  protedor  whatever  from  tiie  barba- 
rians.   Honorius,  incapable  of  defending  the  empire, 
or  rcprefling  the  revolt,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  for  his  partner  in  the  empire.    In  the  mean  time, 
Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened  a  ne\v  invafion  un- 
lefs  he  was  paid  a  certain  fum  of  money.    Stilicho  is 
faid  to  have  occafioned  this  demand,  and  to  have  infift- 
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ed  upon  fending  him  the  money  he  demanded ;  and  this 
was  thte  caiife  of  his  difgrace  and  death,  which  happcn- 
Stilicho  dif.  ^4  '^^'''^^  ^'^^  extirpation  of  his  family  and 

graced  and  friends.  Nay,  fuch  was  the  general  hatred  of  this  un- 
fortunate minifter,  that  the  foldiers  quartered  in  the  ci- 
ties of  Italy  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death,  than  they 
murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  barbarians  whom 
Stilicho  had  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Honorius.  The 
enraged  hufbands  went  over  to  Alaric,  who  made  a 
new  demand  of  money  ;  which  not  being  readily  fent, 
he  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  his  demand.  The  ran- 
fom  of  the  city  was  ijcoo  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of 
filver,  40;  o  fdk  garments,  3000  llvins  dyed  purple,  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper.  On  this  occafion  the  heathen 
temples  were  ftripped  of  their  remaining  ornaments,  and 
among  others  of  the  ftatue  of  Valour  ;  which  the  pa- 
gans did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  prefage  of  the  fpeedy 
ruin  of  the  ftate. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treafure,  departed  for  a 
Ihort  time  :  but  foou  after  he  again  blocked  up  the  city 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honorius  was  fet  on  foot.  However,  for  fome  rea- 
fons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro- 
ken off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  befieged,  and  at  laft 
taken  and  plundered.  Alaric,  when  upqn  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  city,  addreffing  his  foldiers,  told  them, 
that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs,  and  therefore  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  feize  it ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  ftrlAly  enjoined  them  to  fhed  the  blood  of  none  but 
fuch  as  they  {hould  find  in  arms  ;  and  above  all,  to  fpare 
thofe  ,who  (hould  take  fanftuary  in  the  holy  places, 
efpeclally  in  the  churches  of  the  apoftles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul ;  which  he  ncfmed,  becaufe  they  were  moil  fpa- 
cious,  and  confequently  capable  of  affording  an  afylum 
to  great  numbers  of  people.  Having  given  thefe  or- 
ders, he  abandoned  the  city  to  his  Goths,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  to  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  faid  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  after  having 
plundered  it  for  the  fpace  of  three,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  fix  days,  they  fet  fire  to  it  in  feveral  places ; 
fo  that  the  ftately  palace  of  Sallnft,  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings,  were  reduced  to  afhes  ;  nay,  Pro- 
copius  writes,  that  there  vras  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
houfe  left  entire  ;  and  both  St  Jerome  and  Philoftorgius 
affert,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re- 
duced to  an  heap  of  afhes  and  ruins.  Though  many 
of  the  Goths,  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  their  general, 
refrained  from  fhedding  the  blood  of  fuch  as  made  no 
refiftance  ;  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood-thlrfty, 
maffacred  all  they  met :  fo  that  the  ftreets  in  fome  quar- 
ters of  the  city  were  feen  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
fwimming.  in  blood.  However,  not  the  leall  injury 
tyas  offered  to  thofe  who  fled  to  the  churches  ;  nay,  the 
Goths  themfelves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  of  fafe- 
ty,  fuch  as  they^^were  defirous  fliould  be  fpared.  Many 
of  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  that  had  been  left  entire  by 
the  emperors  &  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  occa- 
fion deftroyed,  either  by  the  Goths,  who,  though  moftly 
Arians,  were  zealous  Chriftians,  or  by  a  dreadful  llorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  which  fell  at  the  fame  time 
upon  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  on  purpofe  to 
complete  with  them  the  deftruftion  of  idolatry,  and 
aboHfh  the  fmall  remains  of  pagan  fuperilition.  How- 
ever, notwithftanding  thefe  accounts,  fome  affirm  that 
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the  city  fuffered  very  little  at  this  time,  not  fo  much 

as  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V.  '  ^ 

Alaric  did  not  lon^  furvive  the  taking  of  Rome,  be-  q^^^^-^'^. 
ing  cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Rhegium.  After  his  death  the  affairs  of  Ho-  < 
norius  feemed  a  little  to  revive  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Conftantine  and  fome  other  ufurpers  ;  but  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  Britain,  and~  Spain,  were  now  almoll 
entirely  occupied  by  barbarians  ;  in  which  ftate  they 
continued  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened 
in  the  year  423,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  28 
years. 

After  fome  ufurpations  which  took  place  on  the 
death  of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valentinian  HI.  was 
declared  emperor  of  the  weft,  and  his  mother  Placidia 
regent  during  his  minority.  He  was  fcarce  feated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
under  the  celebrated  Attila.  The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  would  even  yet  have  been  fuperior  to  their 
enemies.  The  emprefs  then  had  two  celebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius  ;  who  by  their  union  might  have 
faved  the  empire  :  but  unhappily,  through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,  Bonifacius  was  obliged  to  revolt ;  and  a  ci- 
vil war  enfued,  in  which  he  loft  his  life.  Aetius,  how- 
ever, notwithftanding  his  treachery,  was  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  de- 
fended it  againft  Attila  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs, 
notwithftanding  the  deplorable  fituation  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, 
on  a  fufpiclon  that  he  afpired  to  the  empire.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  provinces,  except  Italy  itfelf,  were 
totally  over  run  by  the  barbarians.  Genferic  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravaged  Africa  and  Sicily ;  the  Goths, 
Suevians,  Burgundlans,  &c.  had  taken  poffeflion  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  ;  and  the  Britons  were  oppreffed  by 
the  Scots  and  Pi6l^,  fo  that  they  were  obhged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  their  rffiftance,  as  is  related  under  tlie 
article  England.  In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  Maximus,  whofe  wife  he  had  ravifh- 
ed.  Maximus  immediately  affumed  the  empire  ;  but 
felt  fuch  violent  anxieties,  that  he  defigned  to  refigii 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
a  private  life.  However,  being  djffuaded  from  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  foon  after,  he  forced 
the  emprefs  Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentinian,  provoked  beyond  mea- 
fure  at  being  married  to  his  murderer,  invited  Genferic 
king  of  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  This  proved  a  moft 
fatal  fcheme  :  for  Genferic  immediately  appeared  before 
Rome 


a  violent  tumult  enfued,  in  which  Maximus  ^ome 
loft  his  life ;  and  the  city  was  taken  ancl  plundered  by 
Genferic,  who  carried  off  what  had  been  left  by  the  j^y  Qg 
Goths.  A  veffel  was  loaded  with  coftly  ftatues  j  half  feric, 
the  covering  of  the  eapltol,  which  was  of  brafs  plated 
over  with  gold  ;  facied  veffels  enriched  with  precious 
ftones  5  and  thofe  which  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  all  of  which  were  loft  with 
the  veffel  in  its  paffage  to  Africa. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  deplorable  than  the  ftate 
of  the  Roman  affairs :  neverthelefs,  the  empire  conti- 
nued to  exift  for  fome  years  longer ;  and  even  feemed 
to  revive  for  a  little  under  Marjorianus,  who  was  decla- 
red emperor  in  458.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  poffeffed  of  many  other  excellent  qualities.  He 
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defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out 
With  great  labour  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  of  which  ,  the 
Romans  had  been  long  deftitute.  With  this  he  defign- 
ed  topafa  over  into  Africa;  but,  it  being  furprifed  and 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  was  foon  after  murder- 
ed by  one  Ricimer  a  Goth,  who  had  long  governed 
every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway.  After  the  death 
of  Marjorianus,  one  Anthemius  was  raifed  to  the  em- 
pire :  but  beginning  to  counteraft  Ricimer,  the  latter 
openly  revolted,  befieged  and  took  Rome  ;  where  he 
Committed  innumerable  cruelties,  among  the  reft  put- 
ting to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and 
raifing  one  Olybius  to  the  empire.  The  tranfaftions 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  foon  after  his  ac- 
ceffion.  On  his  death,  ene  Glycerins  ufurped  the  em- 
pire.  He  was  depofed  in  474,  and  one  Julius  Nepos 
had  the  name  of  emperor.  He  was  driven  out  the  next 
year  by  his  general  Oreftes,  who  caufed  his  fon  Augu- 
ftus  or  Auguftulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  But 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  diftinguifhed  with  the 
title  of  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices, 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  ;  pretending,  that 
the  whole  country,  which  they  had  fo  often  defended, 
belonged  of  right  to  them.  As  Oreftes  refufed  t« 
comply  with  this  infblent  demand,  they  refolved  to  do 
themfelves  jnftice,  as  they  called  it ;  and,  openly  re- 
volting,  chofe  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.  Odoacer 
was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Auguftulus, 
when  the  barbarians  revolting,  chofe  him  for  their  lead- 
er. However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon parts,  equally  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and 
governing  a  ftate.  Having  left  his  own  country  when 
he  was  yet  very  young,  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of 
a  ftature  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
emperor's  guards,  and  continued  in  that  ftation  till  the 
prefent  year  ;  when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
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of  Italy,    himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  but  would  not 

affume  the  purple,  or  any  other  mark  of  the  imperial  ^~~V^. 
dignity.  Thus  failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in 
the  Weft.  Britain  had  been  long  lince  abandoned  by 
the  Romans ;  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sue- 
vans  ;  Africa,  by  the  Vandalg  ;  the  Burgundians, 
Goths,  Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erefted  feveral  te- 
trarchies  in  Gaul ;  at  length  Italy  itfelf,  with  its  proud 
metropolis,  which  for  fo  many  ages  had  given  law  to 
the  reft  of  the  world,  was  enflaved  by  a  contemptible 
barbarian,  whofe  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not 
well  known  to  this  day. 

From  this  time,  Rome  has  ceafed  to  be  the  capital 
of  an  empire  ;  the  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
city  is  now  fubjeft,  being  inconfiderable.  The  origin 
of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
Italy, are  related  under  the  article  Italy;  and  a  flcetch 
of  the  fpirltual  ufurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  feen 
under  the  articles  History,  feft.  ii.  and  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  likewife  under  the  various  hiftorical  articles 
as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

It  is  thought  that  the  walls  of  modern  Rome  take  Oufcnption 
in  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  ground  as  the  ancient ;  but  of'^modern 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  Rome, 
fpot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modern  Rome  lying 
vvafte,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
vineyards.  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
three  or  four  hours  at  moft,  the  circumference  being 
reckoned  about  1 3  Italian  miles.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  modern  Rome  is  alfo  great- 
ly inferior  to  the  ancient :  for,  in  1 709,  the  whole  of 
thefe  amounted  only  to  138,568';  among  which  were 
40  bifliops,  2686  priefts,  3559  monks,  1814  nuns,  393 
courtefans,  about  8000  or  9000  Jews,  and  14  Moors. 
In  1 7 14,  the  number  was  increafed  to  143,000.  In 
external  fplendor,  and  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  pa- 
laces, modern  Rome  is  thought  by  the  moft  judicious 
travellers  to  excel  the  ancient.    There  was  nothing  in 
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nations,  had,  with  one  confent,  chofen  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  againft  Oreftes  and  his  fon  Augu- 
ftulus, who  ftill  refufed  to  give  them  any  fhare  of  the 
lands  in  Italy. 

As  the  Roman  troops  were  inferior,  both  in  num- 
ber and  velour,  to  the  barbarians,  Oreftes  took  refuge 
in  Pavia,  at  that  time  one  of  the  beft  fortified  cities  in 
Italy  :  but  Odoacer,  invefting  the  place  without  lofs  of 
time,  took  it  foon  after  by  aftault,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  foldiers,  and  then  fet  fire  to  it;  which 
reduced  moft  of  the  houfes,  and  two  churches,  to  afhes. 
Oreftes  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer, 
who  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caufed  him  to' 
be  put  to  death,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Ravenna,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Placentia, 
Odoacer  marched  ftraight  to  Ravenha,  where  he  found 
Paul,  the  brother  of  Oreftes,  and  the  young  emperor 
Auguftulus.  The  former  he  immediately  put  to  death  ; 
but  fparing  Auguftulus,  in  confideration  of  his  youth, 
he  ftripped  him  of  the  enfigns  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  confiHed  him  to  LucuUanum,  a  caftle  in  Campa- 
nia ;  where  he  was,  by  Odoacer'«  orders,  treated  with 
great  humanity,  and  allowed  an  handfome  maintenance 
to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  relations.  Rome  readily 
febmitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caufed 


in  the  modern.  That  Rome  was  able  to  recover  itfelf 
after  fo  many  calamities  and  devaftations,  will  not  be 
matter  of  furprife,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  fums 
that  it  has  fo  long  annually  drawn  from  all  countries  of 
the  Popifh  perfuafion.  Thefe  fums,  though  ftill  confi- 
derable,  have  been  continually  decreafing  fince  the  Re- 
formation. The  furface  of  the  ground  on  which  Rome 
was  originally  founded  is  furprifingly  altered.  At  pre- 
fent it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  feven  hills  on  which 
it  was  firft  built,  the  lew  grounds  being  almoft  filled  up 
with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ftreets  and  houfes,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  earth  wafhed  down  from  the  hills 
by  the  violence  of  the  rains.  Anciently  the  fuburbs 
extended  a  vaft  way  on  all  fides,  and  n>ade  the  city  ap- 
pear almoft  boundlefe ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwife  now, 
the  country  about  Rome  being  almbft  a  defert.  To 
this  and  other  caufes  it  is  owing,  that  the  air  is  none 
of  the  moft  wholefome,  efpecially  daring  the  fummer 
heats,  when  few  go  abroad  in  the  day-time.  No  city 
at  prefent  in  the  world  furpaffes,  er  isdeed  equals, 
Rome,  for  the  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains,  noble 
edifices,  antiquities,  cuiiofities,  paintings,  ftatues,  and 
fculptures.  The  city  ftands  on  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
from  the  Tufcan  fea,  380  from  ^Vienna,  560  from  Pa- 
ris, 740  from  Amfterdam,  810  from  London,  and 
900  from  Madrid.  The  Tiber  is  fubjed  to  fie- 
-3  M  2  quent 
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Rome,  quent '  inundations,  by  which  it  often  does  great  da- 
""y^"^  mage.  A  friiall  part  of  the  city  is  feparatcd  from  the 
other  by  the  river,  and  is  therefore  called  Traveftere, 
or  beyond  the  Tiber.  There  are  feveral  bridges 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  of  towers  on  the  walls, 
and  20  gates.  The  remains  of  Rome's  ancient  gran- 
deur confift  of  Itatues,  coIofTnfes,  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  naumachlas,  triumphal  arches,  circufes,  co- 
lumns, obeliflcs,  fountains,  aquedudts,  maufoleums,  ther- 
mae or  hot-baths,  and  other  ftruftures.  Of  modern 
buildings,  the  fplendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
moll  remarkable.  Mr  Addifon  fays,  it  is  almoll  im- 
poffible  for  a  maa  to  form  in  his  imagination  fuch  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  fcenes  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  fe- 
veral of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.  This  gen- 
tleman tells  us  alfo,  that  no  part  of  the  antiquities  ol 
Rome  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  ancient  ftatues,  of 
which  there  is  ftill  an  incredible  variety.  Next  to  the 
ftatues,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  more  lurprifing  than 
the  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  fo  many  kinds 
of  marble.  Rome  is  faid  to  be  well  paved  ;  but  not 
well  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.  Two-thirds  of  the 
lioufes  are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
alms  houfes.  Proteftants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharift 
in  the  ftreets  ;  and  they  may  have  flefh-uieat  always  at 
the  inns,  even  during  Lent.  Here  are  many  acade- 
mies for  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  befides  the  uni- 
verfity.  The  carnival  here  is  only  during  the  eight 
days  before  I^ent,  and  there  are  no  fuch  fcenes  of  riot 
as  at  Venice  :  proftitutcs,  however,  are  publicly  to- 
lerated. To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
300  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their  barigella,  or 
colonel.  There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  on  in  Rrfme, 
but  a  vaft  deal  of  money  is  fpent  by  travellers  and 
other  ftrangers.  The  principal  modern  ftruftures  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  other  churches  ;  the 
aquedufts  and  fountains  ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces  ;  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  fenate  re- 
iides,  &c.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  arc  the 
])ila  miliaria  of  fine  marble  ;  the  equedrian  brafs  fta- 
lue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus;  the  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  marble  bufls 
of  the  emperors  and  their  conforts  ;  three  brick  arches 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vefpa- 
fian  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  and 
of  Gallienus  ;  the  circus  of  Antoninus  Caracalla ; 
fome  parts  of  the  cloaca-maxima ;  the  columna  Anto- 
nina,  reprefenting  the  principal  aftions  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius ;  the  columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan's  pillar  ;  fome 
fragments  of  the  curia,  or  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Nerva's  forum  ;  the  maufolaeum  of  Auguftus, 
in  the  Strada  Pontifici ;  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Severus's  tomb  without  St  John's  gate  ;  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Ceftus  near  St  Paul's  gate  ;  the  porphyry  cof- 
fin of  St  Helen,  and  the  original  ftatue  of  Conltantine 
the  Great,  in  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran:  a  font 
^f  oriental  granite,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Giovanni  in 
fonte,  fa\d  to  have  been  erefted  by  Conllantine  the 
Great ;  an  Egyptian  obeliflc  near  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore  ;  the  ftately  remains  of  Dioclefian's 
baths ;  the  celebrated  Pantheon  ;  the  obeliflcs  of  Se- 
foftris  and  Auguftus  by  the  Clementine  college;  the 
church  of  St  Paul  fuori  della  Mura,  faid  to  have  been 
biu't  by  Conftantine  the  Great ;  the  Farnefe  Hcrcu. 
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les,  In  white  marble,  of  a  ColofTuui  fize  and  exquifite 
workmanfhip,  in  a  court  of  the  Farnefe  palace,  and  an 
admirable  group  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  in 
another  court  of  the  fame  palace.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  a  great  many  more,  which  our  bounds  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  further  notice  of.  Here  is  a 
great  number  of  rich  and  well-regulated  hofpitals. 
Near  the  chuixh  of  St  Sebaftiano  alle  Catacombe,  ard 
the  moft  fpacious  of  the  catacombs,  where  the  Chri- 
stians, who  never  burned  their  dead,  and  fuch  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  as  could  not  afford  the  expence  of 
burning,  were  buried.  Along  the  Via  Appia,  with- 
out St  Sebaftian's  gate,  were  the  rombs  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Rome,  which  at  prefcnt  are  ufed  for 
cellars  and  llore -houfes  by  the  gardeners  and  vine- 
dreffers.  ^ 

ROMNEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  cinque-port  towns,  and  is  fcatcd  on  a  marfli  of 
the  fame  name,  famous  for  feeding  cattle  ;  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  a  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiring  of  the  fea  has  reduced  it  very 
much-;  however,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMORENTIN,  is  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  tiie 
river  Saudre,  in  the  territory  of  Blafois  in  France,  fa- 
mous for  its  woollen  manufafture.  It  is  laid  to  be  a 
very  ancient  place  ;  and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that 
Caslar  built  a  tower  here,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
confiderable  remains.  They  have  a  manufa6fure  of" 
ferge  and  cloth,  which  is  ufcd  for  the  clothing  of  the 
troops. 

ROMPEE,  or  RoMPU,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  reprefented  as  broken  ;  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whofe  upper  points  are 
cut  off. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  firft  king  of  Rome. 
See  Rome,  n°  14. 

RONCIGLIONE,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ec 
clefiaftic  State,  and  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  in  E.  Long. 
13.  N.  Lat.  42.  12.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  but  had  a 
pretty  good  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  richeft  in  the 
province,  while  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Parma, 
which  was  till  J  649,  when  pope  Innocent  X.  became 
maftcr  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  iince  continued  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  fucceflbrs. 

RONDELE TIA,  m  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  rao-- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  Order  is  doubtful.  'J 'he  corolla  is  funnel- 
ftiaped  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  inferior,  and  polyfper- 
mous,  roundifh  and  crowned. 

RON  A,  one  of  the  Hebrides  iflands,  is  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  north-eaft  point  of 
Nefs  in  Lewis — about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  has  a  hill  in  the  weft  part,  and  is  oiily  vi- 
fible  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  fummer's  day.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  illand  dedicated  to  St  Ronan,  fenced  with 
a  ftone  wall  round  it.  This  church  the  natives  take 
care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean,  and  fweep  it  every 
day.  There  is  an  altar  in  it,  on  which  there  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  10  feet  long.  Every  foot  has  a 
hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole  is  a  ftone,  to  which  the  na- 
tives-afcribe  fevetal  virtues  ;  one  of  them  is  fmgular  (as 
they  fay)  for  promoting  fpeedy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travel.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  fuperftitious.    See  Martln'f  Defcription. 
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Yd.      RONSARD  (Peter  dc)  was  born  at  the  calUe  of 
Poifibniere  in  Vendomois  in  1524.    He  was  defcended 
of  a  noble  l^imily,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navai-re.    Academical  purfuits  not  fuiting  his 
genius,  he  left  college,  and  became  page  to  the_  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  rehgned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  France.   Ronfard  con- 
tinued in  Scotland  with  King  James  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  ftveral  negociations. 
He  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of  Spires. 
Having  from  the  conv.rfation  of  this  learned  man  im- 
bibed \  paflion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  ftudied  the 
Greek  language  with  Baif's  fon  under  Dorat.    It  is 
reported  of  Ronfard,  that  his  practice  was  to  ftudy  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he  w^ent  to  bed, 
to  awaken  Baif,  who  refumed  his  place.    The  mufes 
polfeffed  in-  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms  ;  and  he  cul- 
tivated them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Hen- 
ry II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  loaded 
him  with  favours.    Having  gained  the  firft  prize  of  the 
Jeux  Floraux,  they  thought  the  reward  promifed  below 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 
The  city  of  Touloufe  caufed  a  Minerva  of  maffy  lilver 
of  confiderable  value  to  be  made  and  fent  to  him.  Tnis 
prefent  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  lam 
T/je  French  Poet,  by  way  of  diftinftion.     Ronfard  af- 
terwards made  a  prefent  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  II. 
and  this  monarch  appeared  as  much  elated  with  this 
mark  of  the  poet's  elfeem  for  him,  as  the  poet  himfelf 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  prefent  from  his 
fovereign.    Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  equally  fenfible  of  his  merit  with  the 
Toulonefe,  gave  him  a  very  rich  fet  of  table-plate, 
among  which  was  a  veffel  in  the  form  of  a  rofe-bulh, 
reprefenting  Mount  Parnaffus,  on  the  top  of  which  wiis 
a  Pegafus  with  this  infcription  : 

^  Rcnfnrd,  VApollon  de  la  fource  des  mufes. 

From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  eafily  be 
inferred  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
which  he  continued  to  keep  till  Malherbe  appeared. 
His  works  poffefs  both  invention  and  genius  ;  but  his 
affcAation  of  everywhere  thruiling  in  his  learning,  and 
of  forming  words  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
diflerent  provincialifnfis  of  France,  has  rendered  his  ver- 
fjfication  difagreeable  and  often  unintelligible. 

Ronfard,  d'tt  Defpreaux,  par  une  autre  methode, 
Regiant  tout,  hrouilla  tout,  Jit  un  art  a  fa  mode  ; 
Et  toutefois  long  temps  eut  un  heureux  dejlin  ; 
Mais  fa  mufe,  en  Frangois  parlant  Grec  et  Latlriy 
Fit  dans  PJge  futvant,  par  un  retsur  grotefque, 
Tomber  de  fes  grands  mots  le  fajle  pedantejque. 

He  wrote  hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franctad, 
eclogues,  epigrams,  fonnets,  &c.  In  his  odes  he  takes 
bombaft  for  poetical  raptures.  He  wiflies  to  imitate 
Pindar ;  and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  expref- 
fions,  lie  lofes  himfelf  in  a  cloud  of  words.  He  is  ob- 
fcure  and  harfli  to  the  laft  degree  :  faults  which  he 
might  eafily  have  avoided  by  iludying  the  works  of 
Marot,  who  had  before  he  wrote  brought  French  poe- 
try very  near  to  perfedion.       Marot's  turn  and  Ityle 
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of  compofition  are  Aich  (fays  Bruyere),  that  he  feems  Rcnfaut. 
to  have  written  after  Ronfard  :  there  is  hardly  any  dif-  v— — ^ 
ference,  except  in  a  few  words,  between  Marot  and  us. 
Ronfard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  more 
differvice  than  good  to  ftyle  :  they  checked  its  courfe 
in  the  advances  it  was  making  towards  porfeftion,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It 
is  furprihng  that  Marot,  w^hofe  works  ;4re  fo  natural 
and  eafy,  did  not  make  Ronfard,  who  was  fired  with 
the  ftrorig  enthufiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than 
either  Ronfard  or  Marot."   But  what  could  be  expefk- 
ed  from  a  man  who  had  fo  little  talle,  that  he  called 
Marot's  works  '  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of 
gold  by  induilrious  working  might  be  drawn  V    As  a 
fpecimen  of  our  author's  intolerable  and  ridiculous  af- 
fedlation  of  learning,  which  we  have  already  cenfured, 
Boileau  cites  the  following  verfe  of  Ronfard  to  his 
millrefs  :  Ejies-vousyas  ma  fevJe  entelechieP  'are  not  you 
my  only  entelechia  V  Now  entelechia  is  a  word  pecu- 
har  to  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  the  fenfe  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Flermalaus 
Barbarus  is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the  devil,  ii> 
order  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  new  term  ufed  by 
Ariftotle ;   but  he  cUii«**ft)t  gain  the  information  he 
wanted,  the  devil,  probably  to  conceal  his  ignorance,, 
fpeaking  in  a  faint  and  whifpering  fort  of  voice.  What 
could  Ronfard's  millrefs  therefore,  or  even  Ronfard 
himfelf,  know  of  it  ;  and,  vvhat  can  excufe  in  a  man  of 
real  genius  the  low  affeftation  of  ufing  a  learned  term, 
becaufe  in  truth  nobody  could  underlland  it.    He  has^, 
however,  fome  pieces  not  deftitute  of  real  merit  ;  and 
there  are  perhaps  few  effufions  of  the  French  mufc' 
more  truly  poetical  than  his  Four  Seafons  of  the  Year^ 
where  a  moil  fertile  imagination  difplays  all  its  riches. 

Ronfard,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was 
in  orders,  held  feveral  benefices  in  commendam;  and  he 
died  at  Saint-Cofme-les-Tours,  one  of  thefe,  December 
27.  1585,  being  then  61  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  poet  :  he  was  parti- 
cularly vain.  Fie  talked  of  nothing  but  his  family  and 
his  alliances  with  crowned  heads.  In  his  panegyrics, 
which  he  addrefles  to  himfelf  without  any  ceremony,  he 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,,  that  from  Ronfard  is  derived 
the  word  Kojignol,  to  denote  both  a  miifician  and  a  poet 
together.  He  was  born  the  year  after  the  defeat  of 
Francis  1.  before  Pavia  :  "  Jull  as  heaven  (faid  he) 
wiihed  to  indemnify  France  for  the  lofles  it  had  fuftain- 
ed  at  that  place."  He  bluihed  not  to  tell  of  his  in- 
trigues. All  the  ladies  fought  after  him  ;  but  he  ne- 
ver faid  that  any  of  them  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  fa- 
vours. His  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleafure,  joined 
to  liis  literary  labours,  ferved  to  haften  his  old  age. 
In  his  50th  year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinarv,  and 
fubjett  to  attacks  of  the  gout.  He  retained  his  wit, 
"•his  vivacity,  and  his  readinefs  at  poetic  compofition,  to 
his  laft  moments.  Like  all  thofe  who  afpire  after  pub- 
lic eiteem,  he  had  a  great  number  of  admirers  and  fome 
enemies.  Though  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  railed  at  hirru 
continually,  Rabelais  was  the  perfon  whom  he  molt 
dreaded.  He  took  always  care  to  inform  himfelf  where 
that  jovial  re£lor  of  Meudon  went,  that  he  miglit  not 
be  found  in  the  fame  place  with  him.  It  is  reported, 
that  Voltaire  afted  a  fimilar  part  with  regard  to  Peron*,  *  See  P:-< 
of  whofe  extemporary  fallics  and  bon  mots  he  was  much  rem 

afraid. 
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afraid.  Ronfard's  poems  appeared  in  1567  at  Paris  in 
6  vols  4tpj  and  in  1604  in  10  vols  12 mo. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  40  fquare 
perches,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ROOF,  expreffes  the  covering  of  a  houfe  or  build- 
ing, by  which  jts  inhabitants  or  contents  are  protected 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  It  is  perhaps  the 
elTential  part  of  a  houfe,  and  is  frecjuently  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  whole.  To  come  under  a  perfon's  roof,  is  to 
enjoy  his  proteftion  and  fociety,  to  dwell  with  him. 
Teaum  was  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  the  Romans. 
To  be  within  our  walls  rather  expreifes  the  being  in 
our  pofTeflion  :  a  roof  therefore  is  not  only  an  eflential 
part  of  a  houfe,  but  it  even  fecms  to  be  its  charadlerif- 
tic  feature.  The  Greeks,  who  have  perhaps  excelled 
lilidrdr'  nations  in  tafte,  and  who  have  giyen  the  moft  per- 
roofs.  "^odel  of  architeftonlc  ordonnance  within  a  certain 

limit,  never  eredted  a  building  whith  did  not  exhibit 
this  part  in  the  diftinfteft  manner  ;  and  though  they 
borrowed  much  of  their  model  from  the  orientals,  as 
will  be  evident  to  any  who  compares  their  architeclure 
with  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  of  the  tombs  in  the 
mountains  of  Sciras,  they  added  that  form  of  roof 
which  their  own  climate  tauglit  them  was  neceffary  for 
fheltering  them  from  the  rains.    The  roofs  in  Perfia 
and  Arabia  are  flat,  but  thofe  of  Greece  are  without 
exception  (loping.    It  feems  therefore  a  grofs  violation 
of  the  true  principles  of  tafte  in  arc?hit€£lurc  (at  leaft 
in  the  regions  of  Europe),  to  take  away  or  to  hide  the 
roof  of  a  houfe  ;  and  it  muft  be  afcribed  to  that  rage  for 
novelty  which  is  fo  powerful  in  the  minds  of  the  rich. 
Our  anceftors  feemed  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  tke  ornamenting  of  their 
roofs  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  a  building.  They  fhow- 
ed  them  in  the  moft  confplcnous  manner,  running  them 
up  to  a  great  height,  broke  them  into  a  tlioufand  fanciful 
lhapes,  and  ftuck  them  full  of  highly  dreffed  windows. 
We  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it  Gothic  and  cliimfy  ;  and 
our  great  architefts,  not  to  offend  any  more  in  this 
■way,  conceal  the  roof  altogether  by  parapets,  baluf- 
trades,  and  other  contrivances.    Our  forefathers  cer- 
tainly did  offend  againft  the  maxims  of  true  tafte,  when 
they  enriched  a  part  of  a  houfe  with  marks  of  elegant 
habitation,  which  every  fpeftator  muft  know  to  be  a 
cumberfome  garret :  but  their  fucceffors  no  lefs  offend, 
who  take  off  the  cover  of  the  houfe  altogether,  and 
make  it  impoffible  to  know  whether  it  is  not  a  mere 
(kreen  or  colonnade  we  are  looking  at. 
Error  of        We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren 
Sir  Chrifto- erred  when  he  fo  induftrioufly  concealed  the  roof  of 
S  the^oof      ^^^y^  chnrch  in  London.    The  whole  of  the  upper 
of  St  Pau  '  ^  ^^^^  fcreen.    Such  a  quantity  of  wall  would 

.London.  ^^^^  hctn  intolerably  offenfive,  had  he  not  given  it  fome 
appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
'  niches.  Even  in  this  ftate  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  odd, 
and  is  a  puzzle  to  every  fpeftator — There  ftiould  be  ncJ 
puzzle  in  the  defign  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a 
difcourfe.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  double  roof  of  our 
great  churches  which  have  aifles  is  an  incongruity, 
looking  like  a  houfe  ftanding  on  the  top  of  another 
boufe.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft;  occafiort  for  fuch  a 
thought.  We  know  that  the  aifle  is  a  fiied,  a  cloifter. 
Suppofe  only  that  the  lower  roof  or  ftied  is  hidden  by 
a  baluftrade,  it  then  becomes  a  portico,  againft  which 
the  connoiffeur  has  no  objeftion  :  yet  there  is  no  diffe- 
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rence  ;  for  the  portico  muft  have  a  cover,  otherwife  Jt  Rooe 

is  neither  a  flied,  cloifter,  nor  portico,  any  more  than  a   

building  without  a  roof  is  a  houfe.  A  houfe  without  a 
vifible  roof  is  like  a  mah  abroad  without  his  hat ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  whim  of  concealing  the  chimneys, 
now  fo  faftiionable,  changes  a  houfe  tp  a  barn  or  ftore- 
houfe.  A  houfe  ftiould  not  be  a  copy  of  any  thing. 
It  has  a  title  to  be  an  original }  and  a  fcreen  hke  houfe 
and  a  pillar-like  candleftick  are  fimilar  foleeifms  in 
tafte. 

The  architea  is  anxious  to  prefent  a  fine  objeft,  and  Little  a? 
a  very  fimple  outline  difcuffes  all  his  concerns  with  the'en'ion 
roof.   He  leaves  it  to  the  carpenter,  whom  he  frequent- P^'*^ 
ly  puzzles  (by  his  arrangements )  with  coverings  almoft 'ifu?"-^ 
impoffible  to  execute.  Indeed  it  is  feldom  that  the  idea  of  a  buij 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  great  compofitionsjin^- 
or  if  he  does  introduce  k,  it  is  from  mere  affeaation,' 
and  we  may  fay  pedantry.    A  pediment  is  frequently 
ftuck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  front,  in  a  fituation 
where  a  roof  cannot  perform  its  office  ;  for  the  rain 
that  is  fuppofed  to  flow  down  its  fides  muft  be  received 
on  the  top  of  the  level  buildings  which  flank  it.  This 
is  a  manifeft  incongruity.  The  tops  of  drefled  windows, 
trifling  porches,  and  fometimes  a  projefting  portico,  are 
the  only  fituations  in  which  we  fee  the  figure  of  a  roof 
correfpond  with  its  office.    Having  thus  loft  fight  of 
the  principle,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  draughtfman 
(for  he  fliould  not  be  called  architeft)  runs  into  every 
whim  :  and  we  fee  pediment  within  pediment,  a  round 
pedimentj  a  hollow  pediment,  and  the  greateft  of  all 
abfurdities,  a  broken  pediment.    Nothing  could  ever 
reconcile  us  to  the  fight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without 
its  crown>  becaufe  we  cannot  overlook  the  ufe  of  a 
hat. 

But  when  one  builds  a  houfe,  ornament  alone  will  Advama 
not  do.    We  muft  have  a  cover  ;  and  the  enormous  ex-ot  a  hi 
pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  theP'tc^ed 
concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  baluftrades,  and'""^' 
fcreens,  have  obliged  architedts  to  confider  the  pent 
roof  as  admiffible,  and  to  regulate  its  form.    Any  man 
of  fenfe,  not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  would  be 
determined  in  this  by  its  fitnefs  for  anfwering  its  pur- 
pofe.  ^  A  high  pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly'' flioot  off 
the  rains  and  fnows  better  than  one  of  a  lower  pitch. 
The  wind  will  not  fo  eafily  blow  the  dropping  rain  in 
between  the  flates,  nor  will  it  have  fo  much  power  to 
fti-ip  them  off.    A  high  pitched  roof  will  exert  a  fmal- 
ler  thruft  on  the  walls,  both  becaufe  its  ftrain  is  lefs  ho-_ 
rizontal,  and  becaufe  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering. 
But  it  is  more  expenfive,  becaufe  there  is  more  of  it. 
It  requires  a  greater  fize  of  timbers  to  make  it  equally 
ftrong,  and  it  expofes  a  greater  furface  to  the  wind. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  :  * 
our  forefathers  made  them  very  high,  and  we  make 
them  very  low.   It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  this  changes , 
change  has  been  altogether  the  effed  of  principle.    In  the  pitch 
the  fimple  unadorned  habitations  of  private  perfons, 
every  thin^  coMes  to  be  adjufted  by  an  expericRce  of 
inconvenienees  which  have  refulted  from  too  low  pitch- 
ed roofs  ;  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  fuch  as 
fuits  the  climate  and  covering.    Our  architefts,  how- 
ever, go  to  work  oh  different  principles.    Their  pro- 
feffed  aim  is  to  make  a  beautiful  objed.    The  fources 
of  the  pleafures  arifing  from  what  we  call  tajle  are  fo 
various,  fo  complicated,  and  even  fo  whiinfical,  that  it 
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is  almoll  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt- 
~  ed  by  our  profeffed  archited^s.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  much  of  their  praftice  refults  from  a  pedantic 
veneration  for  the  beautiful  produftions  of  Grecian  ar- 
chittclure.  Such  archite£ls  as  have  written  on  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  refpeft  of  proportions,  or  what 
they  call  the  ordo^nance,  are  very  much  puzzled  to 
7.  make  a  chain  of  reaibning  ;  and  the  moR  that  they 
have  made  of  the  Greek  architedure  is,  that  it  exhibits 
idure  a  nice  adjuftment  of  ftrengthand  ftrain.  But  when  we 
confider  the  extent  of  this  adjuftment,  we  find  that  it  is 
wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  confifts  of  a 
bafement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  ;  and  the  en- 
tablature, it  is  true,  exhibits  fomething  of  a  connection 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originated  from  this  in  the 
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in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his  columns  ; 
and  ftill  the  lintels  which  form  the  architrave  are  of  fuch 
length  that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  trufs  them  behind.  Had  he  made 
but  one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its 
own  weight.  It  is  impolTible  to  execute  a  Doric  enta- 
blature of  this  fize  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very 
noble  front,  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  St  Peterfburgh. 
But  the  archlted  was  obliged  to  make  the  mutules  and 
other  projefting  members  of  the  corniche  of  granite, 


Roof. 
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and  many  of  them  broke  down  by  their  own  weight.  _  ^j^^j  -^j^g 

Here  is  furcly  an  error  in  principle.    Since  ftone  is 
the  chief  material  of  pur  buildings,  ought  not  the  mem-  ufl^g  ftong, 
bers  Qf  ornamented  architefture  to  be  refinements  on 
the  elfential  and  unaffeftcd  parts  of  a  fimple  ftone- 
bullding.    There  is  almoft  as  much  propriety  in  the 


hands  of  the  orientals,  from  whom  the  Gi-eeks  certainly    archlteaure  of  India,  where  a  dome  is  made  in  imita 


borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We  could 
eafily  fliow  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  among  the 
tombs  in  the  mountains  (which  were  long  prior  to  the 
Greek  architeclure),  the  fluted  column,  the  bafe,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  arrange- 
ment of  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all  derived  from 
unqueftionable  principle.  The  only  addition  made  by 
the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof ;  and  the  changes  made 


tation  of  a  hlly  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the 
Greek  imitation  of  a  wooden  building.  The  principles 
of  mafonry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  fhould  be  feen  in  our 
architefture,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  the  rules 
of  juft  tafte.  Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  charafte- 
riftic  feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architefture. 
In  this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  tranfverfe  ftrength 
of  ftonc    No  lintels  are  to  be  feen  ;  no  extravagant 


by  them  in  the  fubordinate  forms  of  things  are  fuch  as    proje6lions.    Every  ftone  is  prelTed  to  its  neighbours. 


we  fhould  expedl  from  their  exquifite  judgment  of 
beauty. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  very  limited;  and  the  Greeks, 
after  making  the  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  houfe,  went 
no  farther,  and  contented  themfclves  with  giving  it  a 
flope  fuited  to  their  chmate.  This  we  have  followed, 
becaufe  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  we  have  no  co- 
gent reafon  for  deviating  from  it  ;  and  if  any  architect 
fhould  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outhne  is 
exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  Ihould  be  difgufted  ;  but  the 
dilguft,  though  felt  by  almoft  every  fpeftator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothhig  but  habit..  In  the  profeffed  architect 
or  man  of  education,  the  difguft  arifes  from  pedantry : 
for  there  is  not  fuch  a  clofe  connection  between  the  form 
and  ufes  of  a  roof  as  (hall  give  precife  determinations  ; 
and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  fliould  not  therefore  reprobate  the  high-pitched 
roofs  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  on  the  continent, 
•t^k '^and  '^^  there  where  we  fee  them  in  all  the  extremity  of 
the  fafhion,  and  the  tafte  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it 
is  witli  us.  A  baronial  caltle  in  Germany  and  France 
is  feldom  rebuilt  in  the  pure  Greek  ftyle,  or  even 
like  the  modern  houfes  in  Britain  ;  the  high-pitched 
roofs  are  retained.  We  fhould  not  call  them  Gothic, 
and  ugly  becaufe  Gothic,  till  we  fhow  their  principle  to 
be  falfe  or  taftelefs.  Now  we  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  found  quite  the  reverfe ;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourfelves  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  fo.  The  conflruftion  of  the  Greek  archi- 
tedlure  is  a  transference  of  the  practices  that  are  necef 
fary  in  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  ftone.  To 
this  the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  fpite  of  inni\merable 
difficulties.  Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in 
their  power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  had 
rendered  agreeable.  But  it  is  next  to  impolfible  to  ad- 
here to  thefe  proportions  with  freeftone  or  brick,  when 
the  order  is  of  magnificent  dimenllons.  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren  faw  this;  for  his  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal 
to  his  tafte.  He  compofed  the  front  -af  St  Paul's  chuich 
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and  none  is  expofed  to  a  tranfverfe  ftrain.  -The  Greeks 
were  enabled  to  execute  their  coloffal  buildings  only  by 
ufing  immenfe  blocks  of  the  hardeft  materials.  The 
Norman  mafon  could  raife  a  building  to  the  llcies  with- 
out ufing  a  ftone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to 
the  top  on  his  back.  Their  architects  fludied  the  prin- 
ciples of  equlhbrium  ;^and  having  attained  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  it,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  exhibiting 
remarkable  inftances.  We  call  this  falfe  tafte,  and  fay 
that  the  appearance  of  infecurity  is  the  greateft  fault. 
But  this  is  owing  to  our  habits  :  our  thoughts  may  be 
faid  to  run  in  a- wooden  train,  and  certain  fimple  ma- 
xims of  carpentry  are  familiar  to  our  imagination  ;  and 
in  the  careful  adherence  to  thefe  confifts  the  beauty  and 
fymmetry  of  the  Greek  architecture.  Had  we  been  as 
much  habituated  to  the  equlhbrium  of  preffure,  this  ap- 
parent infecurity  would  not  have  met  our  eye  :  we 
would  have  perceived  the  ftrength,  and  we  fhould  have 
rellfhed  the  ingenuity.  ,g 
The  Gothic  architecture  is  perhaps  intitled  to  the  Rational 
name  of  rational  architecture,  and  its  beauty  is  founded  nature  of 
on  the  charaCteriftic  diftinCtion  of  our  fpecies.  It  de-  t^^e  Gothic  - 
ferves  cultivation:  not  the  pitiful,  fervile,  and  un-^^^g^ 
fltilled  copying  of  the  monuments  ;  this  will  produce 
incongruities  and  abfurdities  equal  to  any  that  have 
crept  into  the  Greek  architecture  :  but  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  nice  difpofition  of  the  groins  and 
fpaundrels  ;  let  us  ftudy  the  traeeiy  and  knots,  not  as  - 
ornaments,  but  as  ufeful  members  ;  let  us  obferve  how 
they  have  made  their  walls  like  honey-combs,  and  ad- 
mire their  ingenuity  as  we  pretend  to  admire  the  inftinCt 
infufed  by  the  great  archlteCt  into  the  bee.  All  this 
cannot  be  underftood  without  mechanical  knowledge  ;  a 
thing  which  few  of  our  profefiional  architects  have  any 
fhare  of.  Thus  would  archlteCtonic  taile  be  a  mark  of 
flcill ;  and  the  perfon  who  prefents  the  defign  of  a  build- 
ing would  know  how  to  excite  it,  without  coilamitting 
it  entirely  to  the  mafon  and  carpenter, 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  a  digreffion  from  our  fub- 
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]e^.  The  Came  prmcipjes  of  mutual  preflure  and  equ 
librlum  have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many  wooden  edifices; 
and  if  they  had  been  as  much  lludied  as  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  feem  to  have  ftudied  fuch  of  them  as  were 
applicable  to  their  purpofes,  we  might  have  produced 
wooden  buildings  as  far  fuperior  to  "what  we  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful 
churches  ftill  remaining  in  Europe  are  fuperior  to  the 
timid  produAions  of  our  ftone  architefture.  The  cein- 
tres  ufed  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans  and'  th£ 
corn-market  ♦f  Paris,  are  late  inftances  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  lall  mentioned  is  a  dome  of 
200  feet  diameter,  built  of  fir  planks  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  piece  of  timber  in  'it  more  than  nine  feet  long,  a  foot 
broad,  and  three  inches  thick. 

The  Norman  architefts  frequently  roofed  with  ftone. 
tedb  Their  wooden  roofs  were  in  general  very  fimple,  and 
often  roof-  their  profefled  aim  was  to  difpcnfe  with  them  altoge- 
ther. Fond  of  their  own  fcience,  they  copied  nothing 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  fimilar  fault 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings 
which  were  neceflarily  of  timber  were  made  to  imitate 
ftone-buildings;  and  Gothic  ornament  confifts  in  cram- 
tning  every  thing  full  of  arches  and  fpaundrels.  No- 
thing elfe  is  to  be  feen  in  their  timber  works,  nay  even 
in  their  fculpturc.  Look  at  any  of  the  maces  or 
fceptres  ftill  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals;  they 
are  filver  fteeples. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rivalfliip  in  old 
times  between  the  miifons  and  the  carpenters.  Many 
of  the  baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious  width,  and  are 
roofed  with  timber:  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to 
earj  enters  have  borrowed  much  knowledge  from  the  mafons  of 
oi  aiacknt  thofe  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con- 
ftrufted  with  great  ingenuity.  Their  aim,  like  the  ma- 
fons, was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building 
without  employing  great  logs  of  timber.  We  have  feen 
roofs  60  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in 
it  above  i  o  ftet  long  and  4  inches  fquare.  The  Par- 
liament Houfe  and  Tron-Church  of  Edinburgh,  the 
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that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keep  ofF  the  duft,  or  the  floor 
to  be  trodden  underfoot,  and  that  we  ftiould  have  nei- 
ther copartments  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  or  carpet8 
on  the  other.  The  ftrufture  of  a  roof  may  therefore 
be  exhibited  with  propriety,  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature.  This  has  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  feveral  others  arc 
fpecimens  :  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  forms 
of  the  principal  frames  of  thefe  roofs,  which  refemble 
thofe  ot  our  modern  buildings,  are  very  unfit  for  agree- 
able ornament.  As  we  have  already  obferved,  our  imagi- 
nations  have  not  been  made  fufficiently  familiar  with  the 
principles,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  than  pleafed  with 
the  appearance  of  tlie  immenfe  logs  of  timber  which 
form  the  couples  of  thefe  roofs,  and  hang  over  our 
heads  with  every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger.  It 
is  quite  otherwife  with  the  ingenious  roofs  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Norman  arcliitefts.  Slender  timbers,  inter- 
laced with  great  fymmetry,  and  thrown  by  neceffity  in- 
to figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altogether 
an  objeft  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without"  plea- 
fure.  And  why  fhould  the  gentleman  refufe  himfelf 
the  fame  pleafure  of  beholding  fcientific  ingenuity  ? 

The  roof  is  in  faft  the  part  of  the  building  which 
requires  the  greateft  degree  of  il<ill,  and  where  fcience  {'^f, 
will  be  of  more  fervice  than  in  any  other  part.  The  roofs 
architedl  feldom  knows  much  of  the  matter,  and  leaves 
the  taflc  to  the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  confiders  the 
framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the  touchftone  of  his  art;  and 
nothing  indeed  tends  fo  much  to  {how  his  judgment  and 
his  fertility  of  refource. 

It  mull  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to  the  artift  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  diffi- 
cult problem  may  be  folved  in  the  beft  manner,  fo  that 
the  roof  may  have  all  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  that 
can  be  wifhed  for,  without  an  extravagant  expence  of 
timber  and  iron.  We  have  faid  that  mechanical  fcience 
can  give  great  affiftance  in  this  matter.  We  may  add 
that  the  framing  of  caq^entry,  whether  for  roofs,  floors, 
or  any  other  purpofe,  affords  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
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great  hall  of  1  arnaway  caftle  near  Elgin,  are  fpecimens  and  moft  {iitisfadory  applications  which  can  be  niade 
of  thofe  roofs.     1  hey  are  very  numerous  on  the  conti-    of  mechanical  fcience  to  the  arts  ,of  common  life.  Un- 


nent.  Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private 
magnificence.  Ariftocratic  flate  never  was  fo  great 
with  us ;  and  the  rancour  of  our  civil  wars  gave  moft 
of  the  performances  of  the  carpenter  to  the  flames. 
Weftminfter-hall  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  falfe  tafte 
of  the  Norman  roofs.  It  contains  the  elTential  parts  in- 
deed, very  properly  difpofed  ;  but  they  are  hidden,  or 
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fortunately  the  pradfical  artift  is  feldom  poffefled  even  rgutioii 
of  the  fmall  portion  of  fcience  which  would  almoft  in-therto 
fure  his  praftice  from  all  rifle  of  failure  ;  and  even  our  to  it. 
moft  experienced  carpenters  have  feldom  any  more 
knowledge  than  what  ajifes  from  their  experience  and 
natural  fagacity.    The  moft  approved  author  in  our 
language  is  Price  in  his  Britifh  Carpenter.  Mathurln 


intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  or-  Joufl'e  is  in  like  manner  the  author  moft  in  repute  in 
namental  ;  and  this  is  an  imitation  of  ftone  arches,  cram-  France  ;  and  the  puWications  of  both  thefe  authors  are 
med  in  betwedi  {lender  pillars  which  hang  down  from  void  of  every  appearance  of  principle.  It  is  not  un- 
the  principal  frames,  trufles,  or  rafters.  In  a  pure  Nor-  common  to  fee  the  works  of  carpcn-ters  of  the  crreateft 
man  roof,  iuch  as  Tarnaway  hall,  the  efl'ential  parts  are  reputation  tumble  down,  in  confequence  of  miftakw  from 
exhibited  as  things  underftood,  and  therefore  reliftied.  which  the  moft  elementaiy  knowledge  would  have  faved 
They  are  refined  and  ornamented  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  tafte  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear. 
And  here  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  whims  of 
our  anceftors ;  but  we  aflert  that  it  is  no  more  neceffary 
to  confider  the  members  of  a  roof  as  things  to  be  con- 
cealed like  a  gariet  or  privy,  than  the  members  of  a 
ceiling,  which  form  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  the 
Greek  architefture.    Should  it  be  faid  that  a  roof  is 


them. 

We  fliall  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  account  Purppi 
of  the  leading  principles  of  this  art  in  a  manner  fo  fanlii- 
liar  and  palpable,  that  any  pcrfon  who  knowsthecommon  ^' 
properties  of  the  lever,  and^Hhe  (fcmpofition  of  motion, 
fhall  fo  far  underftand  them  as  to  be  able,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  fo  to  difpofe  his  materials,  with  refpeCl  to  the 
ftrains  to  which  they  are  to  be  expofed,  that  he  fhall 


only  a  thing  to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  may  be  anfwered,    always  know  the  efFeftive  ftrain  on  every  piece,  and 
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fhall,  in  moll  cafes,  be  able  to  make  tbe  difpofition 
fuch  38  to  derive  the  greateft  poilible  advantage  from 
the  materials  which  he  employs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  mud  depend  on  the  prin- 
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pofe  this  pillar  (landing  upright,  and  loaded  above. 
The  fupports  arifing  from  the  cement  aft  obIiq\iely, 
and  the  load  tends  either  to  force  them  afimder  late- 
rally, or  to  make^^them  Aide  on  each  other  :  either  of 


Roof. 
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cjples  which  regulate  the  ftrength  of  the  materials,  re-  thefe  things  happening,  the  whole  is  crudted  to  pieces, 
lative  to  the  manner  in  wlii,-h  Sthis  fti-fnortK   ie  fvf^rt~     Thp  ri»n#an/>f>  r>f"  fiK.-^i.o  r.,-i,  _  ji  ■ 


lative  to  the  manner  in  which  gthis  ftrength  is  exert- 
ed, and  the  manner  in  which  the  ftrain  is  laid  on  the 
piece  of  matter.  With  rcfpeft  to  the  firft,  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  confidering  it,  and  we  mull  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Strength  of  Materials  in  Me- 
chanics. We  (hall  juft  borrow  from  that  article  two  or 
three  propohtions  fuited  to  our  purpofe. 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices, 
roofs,  floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind,  re- 
fill being  broken  or  crufhed,  or  pulled  afunder,  is,  im- 
mediately or  ultimately,  the  cohefion  of  their  particles. 
When  a  weight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  either  imme- 
diately to  break  all  the  fibres,  overcoming  the  cohefion 
amiong  the  particles  of  each,  or  it  tends  to  pull  one 
parcel  of  them  from  among  the  reft,  with  which  they 
are  joined.  This  imion  of  the  fibres  is  brought  about 
by  fome  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twitting,  which  caufes 
them  to  bind  each  other  fo  hard  that  any  one  will 
break  rather  than  come  out,  fo  much  is  it  withheld  by 
fri<ilion.  The  ultimate  rcfiftance  is  therefore  the  cohe- 
fion of  the  fibre ;  the  force  or  ftrength  of  all  fibrous 
xiiaterials,  fuch  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out 
from  among  the  reft.  Metals,  ftone,  glafs,  and  the 
like,  refift  being  pulled  afunder  by  the  fimple  cohefion 
of  their  parts. 

The  force  which  is  neceflary  for  breakings  a  rope  or 
wire  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  ftrength.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  force  neceffary  for  tearing  directly  afunder  any 
rod  of  wood  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  meafure 
of  the  united  ftrength  of  all  thefe  fibres.  And  it 
is  the  fimpleft  ftrain  to  which  they  can  be  expofed, 
being  juft  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  neceflary 
for  breaking  or  difengaging  each  fibre.  And,  if  the 
body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  ftrutSlure,  which  is  the 


The  refiftance  of  fibrous  materials  to  fuch  a  ftrain  is  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  way 
very  fimilar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  alfo  be  deftroved 
by  wrenching  or  twitting  it.  We 'can  eafily  form  a 
notion  of  its  refiftance  to  this  kind  of  ftrain  by  confi- 
dering what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  fmall  fhot 
if  treated  in  this  way. 

And  laftiy,  a  beam,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  a  piece  of 
ftone  or  other  matter,  may  be  broken  tranfverfely. 
This  will  happen  to  a  rafter  or  joift  fiipported  at  the* 
ends  when  overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  having  one  end 
ftuck  faft  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid  on  its  projeAincr 
part.    This  is  the  ftrain  to  which  materials  are  moft 
commonly  expofed  in  roofs;  and,  unfortunately,  it  i-s  , 
the  ftrain  which  they  are  the  leaft  able  to  bear  ;  or  ra- 
ther  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which  caufes  an  ex. 
ternal  force  to  excite  the  greateft  pofllble  immediate 
ftrain  on  the  particles.    It  is  againtt  this  that  the  car- 
penter muft  chiefly  guiird,  avoiding  it  when  iii  his 
power,  and,  in  every  cafe,  diminifhing  it  as  much  as  j 
poflible.    It  is  neceflary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-  JhtU 
tion  of  the  great  weaknefs  of  materials  in  relation  weaknefs 
to  this  tranfverfe  ftrain.     But  wc  fliall  do  nothing ""^'^""^ 
more,  referring  him  to  the  articles  Strain,  Stress,  J," rfe"^" 
Strength.  ft^ains. 

Let  ACBD  (fig.  I.)  reprefent  the  fide  of  a  beam  phte 
projeaing  horizontally  from  a  wall  in  which  it  isCCCCXU 
firmly  fixed,  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a  weioht  W 
appended  to  its  extremity.  'J 'his  tends  to  ba;ak  it;' 
and  the  leaft  reflexion  will  convince  any  perfon  that  if 
the  beam  is  equally  ftrong  throughout,  it  will  break  in 
the  line  CD,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  wall.  It 
will  open  at  D,  while  C  will  ferve  as  a  fort  of  joint, 
round  which  it  will  turn.  The  crofs  fedion  through 
the  line  CD  is,  for  this  reafon,  called  the  feSion  of 
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cafe  with  metals,  ftones,  glafs,  an-d  many  other  fub-  fraSure,  and  the  horizontal  line,  drawn  through  C  on 


ftances,  this  force  is  ftill  equal  to  the  fimple  fum  of 
the  cohefive  forces  of  each  particle  which  is  feparated 
by  the  fradlure.  Let  us  diftinguifh  this  mode  of  exer- 
tion of  the  cohefion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  A  b- 
solute Strength. 

When  folid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to 
great  compreffion,  they  can  refift  only  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. A  piece  of  clay  or  lead  will  be  fqueezed  out  ; 
a  piece  of  freeftone  will  be  crufhed  to  powder ;  a  beam 
of  wood  will  be  crippled,  fweUing  out  in  the  middle, 
and  its  fibres  lofe  their  mutual  cohefion,  after  which  it 
is  eafily  cruflied  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ftrains  are  refitted  by 
conceiving  a  cylindrical  pipe  filled  with  fmall  fliot,  well 
fliaken  together,  fo  that  each  fphericle  is  lying  in  the 
clofeft  manner  poflible,  that  is,  in  contaft  with  fix 
others  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  (this  being  the  pofi- 
tion  in  which  the  fhot  will  take  the  leaft  room).  Thus 
each  touches  the  reft  in  fix  points  :  Now  fuppofe  them 
all  united,  in  thefe  fix  points  only,  by  fome  cement. 
This  affcmblage  will  flick  together  and  fprm  a  cyhndri- 
cal  pillar,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould.  Sup- 
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its  under  furface,  is  called  the  uxis  of fradure.  The 
frafture  is  made  by  tearing  afunder  the  fibres,  fuch  as 
DE  or  FG.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  real  joint  at  C,  and 
that  the  beam  is  really  fawed  through  along  CD,  and 
that  in  place  of  its  natural  fibres  threads  are  fubftituted 
all  over  the  feaion  of  fiafture.  The  weight  now  tends 
to  break  thefe  threads ;  and  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  find 
the  force  neceffary  for  this  purpofe. 

It  is  evident  that  DC  A  may  be  confidered  as  a  bend- 
ed lever,  of  which  C  Is  the  fulcrum.  If/ be  the  force 
which  will  juft  balance  the  cohefion  of  a  thread  when 
hung  on  it  fo  that  the  fmalleft  addition  will  break  it, 
we  may  find  the  weight  v,'hich  will  be  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe  when  hung  on  at  A,  by  faying,  AC  :  CD 
==/ :  f ,  and  ?  will  be  the  weight  which  will  juft  break 
the  thread,  by  hanging  ^  by  the  point  A.    This  aives 

CD  . 
us  f /X'q^'    If  the  weight  be  hung  on  at  tf,  the  force 

juft  fufHcient  for  breaking  the  fame  thread  will  be 
CD. 

=  /-qJ-     In  hke  manner  the  force  ?,  which  muft  be 

hung  on  at  A  in  order  to  break  an  equally  ftrong  or  as 
3  N  equally 
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equ^y  refiilmg  fibre  at  F*,  muft  be  =/X 
on  of  all  the  reft. 

If  we  fiippofe  all  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  refiftances 
at  the  inftant  of  frafture,  we  know,  from  the  fimpleft 
elements  of  mechanics,  that  the  refiftance  of  all  the 
particles  in  the  line  CD,  each  a&ing  equally  in  its  own 
place,  is  the  fame  as  if  all  the  individual  refiltances  were 
united  in  the  middle  point  g.  Now  this  total  refiftance 
is  the  refiftance  or  ftrcngth y of  each  particle,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  particles.  This  number  may  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  line  CD,  becaufe  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  at  unequal  diftanccs.  .Therefore, 
in  comparing  different  feftions  together,  the  number  of 
particles  in  each  are  as  the  feftions  themfelves.  There- 
fore DC  may  reprefent  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
line  DC.  Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  exprefs  it  by  the  fymbol  d.  And  fince  we  are  at 
prefent  treating  of  roofs  whofe  rafters  and  other  parts 
are  commonly  of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or 
BI  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  exprefs  it  by  l>,  and 
let  CA  be  called  its  length,  /,  We  may  now  exprefs 
the  ftrength  of  the  whole  line  CD  hy  fXd,  and  we 
nay  fuppofe  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g. 
Its  mechanical  energy^  therefore,  by  which  it  refifts 
the  energy  of  the  weight  w,  applied  at  the  diftance  /, 
is/.  CD.  Cj",  while  the  momentum  of  w  is  w.  CA. 
We  muft:  therefore  have/.  CD.  Cg  =  'zo.  CA,  or /d.^d 
rzTy.  /,  and  fd  :  <w=  I  :idy  or  fd:  ivzz  2I : That 
is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the 
abfolute  ftrength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re- 
lative ftrength,  or  its  power  of  refifting  this  tranfverfc 
frafture. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demonftrated 
of  the  refiftance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true 
©f  every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thicknefs  or  breadth 
pf  the  beam.  The  abfolute  ftrength  of  the  whole  fec- 
tion  of  fradture  is  properly  reprefented  by  /."  d.  hy  and 
w^e  ftill  have  2/  '.  d—fdb  :  iv.;  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  abfolute  ftrength  to  the 
relative  ftrength.  Suppofe  the  beam  1 2  Feet  long  and 
one  foot  deep  ;  then  whatever  is  its  abfolute  ftrength, 
the  24th  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  extre- 
mity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  ftatement ;  all  the 
fibres  are  fuppofed  to  meet  alike  in  the  inftant  of  frac- 
ture. But  this  is  not  true.  At  the  inftant  that  the 
fibre  at  D  breaks,  it  is  ftretched  to  the  utmoft,  and  is 
exerting  its  whole  force.  But  at  this  inftant  the  fibre 
at  g  is  not  fo  much  fti-etched,  and  it  is  not  then  exert- 
ing its  utmoft  force.  If  we  fuppofe  the  extenfion  of 
the  fibres  to  be  as  their  diftance  from  C,  and  the  aftual 
exertion,  of  each  to  be  as  their  extenfions,  it  may  eafily 
be  ftiown  (fee  Strength  and  Strain),  that  the  whole 
refiftance  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the  fibres 
were  united  at  a  point  /•  diftant  from  C  by  one  third  of 
CD.  In  this  cafe  we  muft  fay,  that  the  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  as  three  times  the 
length  to  the  depth  ;  fo  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than 
by  the  former  ftatement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three. 

Even  this  is  more  ftrength  than  experiment  jufti- 
fies ;  and  we  can  fee  an  evident  reafon  for  it.  When 
the  beam  is  ftrained,  not  only  are  the  upper  fibres 
ftretched,  but  the  lower  fibres  are  coraprefled.    This  is 
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CF  .  .  very  diftin£lly  feen,  if  we  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of 
coi-k  cut  into  the  fhape  of  a  beam  :  this  being  the  cafe, 
C  is  no^:  the  centre  of  frafture.  There  is  fome  point  c 
which  lies  between  the  fibres  which  are  ftretciied  and 
thofe  that  are  comprefll^d.  This  fibre  is  neither 
ftretched  nor  fqueezed  ;  and  this  point  is  the  real  centre 
of  frafture  :  and  the  lever  by  which  a  fibre  D  refifts, 
is  not  DC,  but  a  fhorter  one  D  ;  and  the  energy  of 
the  whole  refiftances  muft  be  lefs  than  by  the  fecond 
ftatement.  Till  we  know  the  proportion  between  the 
dilatability  and  compreflibility  of  the  parts,  apd  the  re- 
lation between  the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  re- 
fiftances which  they  exert  in  this  ftate  of  dilatation,  we 
cannot  pofitively  fay  where  the  point  c  is  fituatcd,  nor 
what  is  ths  fum  of  the  aAual  refiftances,  or  the  point 
where  their  aftion  may  be  fuppofed  concentrated.  The 
firmer  woods,  fuch  as  oak  and  chefnut,  may  be  fuppo- 
fed to  be  but  flightly  compreflible ;  we  know  that  wil- 
low and  other  foft  woods  are  veiy  compre|Kble.  Thcfe 
laft  muft  therefore  be  weaker :  for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fibres  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  compreflion  do  nqt 
refift  the  fraAure.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  beam  of 
willow  may  be  cut  through  from  C  to  ^  without  wea- 
kening it  in  the  leaft,  if  the  cut  be  filled  up  by  a  wedge 
of  hard  wood  ftuck  in 

We  can  only  fay,  that  very  found  oak  and  red  fir 
have  the  centre  of  effort  fo  fituated,  that  the  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  in  a  proportion  not 
lefs  than  that  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of 
the  beam  to  its  depth.  .\  fquare  inch  of  found  oak 
will  <:arry  about  8000  pounds.  If  this  bar  be  firmly 
fixed  in  a  wall,  and  projeft  1 2  inches,  and  be  loaded 
at  the  extremity  with  200  pounds,  it  will  be  broken. 
It  will  juft  bear  190,  its  relative  ftrength  being  -^-V  of 
its  abfolute  ftrength  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  the 
fineft  pieces,  fo  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers 
are  in  a  vertical  pofition.  A  larger  log  is  not  fo 
ftrong  tranfverfely,  becaufe  its  plates  lie  in  various  di- 
redlions  round  the  heart. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  enough  to  give  us  a  diftlnft 
notion  of  the  vaft  diminution  of  the  ftrength  of  timber'"  ^ 
when  the  ftrain  is  acrofs  it ;  and  we  fee  the  juftice  of 
the  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  that  the  carpenter,  in 
framing  roofs,  fliould  avoid  as  much  as  pollible  the  ex- 
pofing  his  timbers  to  tranfverfe  ftrains.  But  this  can- 
not be  avoided  in  all  cafes.  Nay,  the  ultimate  ftrain, 
arifing  from  the  very  nature  of  a  roof,  is  tranfverfc. 
The  rafters  muft  carry  their  own  weight,  and  this  tends 
to  break  them  acrofs  ;  an  oak  beam  a  foot  deep  will  not 
carry  its  own  weight  if  it  projeft  more  than  60  feet, 
Befides  this,  the  rafters  muft  carry  the  lead,  tyling,  or 
flates.  We  muft  therefore  confider  this  tranfverfe 
ftrain  a  little  more  particularly,  fo  as  to  know  what 
ftrain  will  be  laid  on  atiy  part  by  an  unavoidable  load,  1 
laid  on  either  at  that  part  or  at  any  other.  i| 
We  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  beam  had  oneEffecfti 
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of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  waif,  and  that  it  was  loaded  at  the 
other  end.    'i'his  is  not  an  uf*al  arrangement,  and  was  ^^'^ 
taken  merely  as  affording  a  limple  application  of  the  .md  Ic 
mechanical  principles.    It  is  much  more  ufual  to  have  the 
the  beam  Supported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the^^^'"^ 
middle.    Let  the  beam  FEGH  (fig.  2.)  reft  on  the 
props  E  and  G,  and  be  loaded  at  its  middle  point  C 
with  a  weight  W.     It  is  required  to  deternaine  t  he 
ftrain  at  the  fedtion  CD  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  beam  wUl 
8  receive 
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receive  the  fame  fupport,  and  fuffer  the  fame  ilrain,  if, 
inftead  of  the  blocks  E  and  G,  we  fubftitute  the  ropes 
E  / e,  G  h^r^  going-  over  the  pulleys  /  and^',  and  loaded 
with  proper  weights  e  and  ^.  The  weight  e  is  equal 
to  the  fupport  given  by  the  block  E  ;  and  g  is  equal  to 
the  fupport  given  by  G.  The  fum  of  e  and  g  is  equal 
to  W  ;  and,  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
e  and^i'  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE 
to  GE.  Now,  in  this  ftate  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  ftrain  on  the  feftion  CD  J^rifes  immediately 
from  the  Upward  action  of  the  ropes  F /  and  H  or 
the  upward  preffions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G  ;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  weight  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  to  op- 
pofe  this  ftrain.  Things  are  in  the  fame  ftate  in  refptdt 
of  ftrain  as  if  a  block  were  fubftituted  at  D  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  weights  e  and  ^  were  hung  on  at 
E  and  G  ;  only  the  dircftions  will  be  oppofite.  The 
beam  tends  to  break  in  the  fedlion  CD,  becaufe  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C 
becomes  the  centre  of  frafture.  The  ftrain  therefore  is 
the  fame  as  if  the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  ^,  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
liung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  fupported  at  both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
win  carry  twice  as  much  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  iaft  in  a  wall. 

The  ftrain  occafioned  at  any  point  L  by  a  weight 
W,  hung  on  at  any  other  point  D,  is  =r  W  X 
1)E 

X  LG.    For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  prelTure 

occafiontd  at  G.  This  would  be  balanced  by  fome 
weight  i,"  acting  over  the  pulley  h ;  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  afting  oa  the  lever  GL.  The 

^  DE 

preffure  at  G  is  and  therefore  the  ftrain  at  L 

DE  _ 
is  W.  LG. 

In  like  manner,  the  ftrain  occafioned  at  the  point 

DE 

•D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W       X  DG  ; 

which  is  therefore  equal  to  i  W,  when  D  is  the  middle 
point. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  the  general  ftrain  on  the  beam 

arifing  from  one  weight,  is  proportionable  to  the  rec- 

W.DE.DG  . 
tangle  of  the  parts  of  the  beam,  (for   is  as 

DE.DG},  and  is  greateft  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

We  alfo  fee,  that  the  ftiain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  ftrain  at  D  by  the  fame  load  at  L.  And 
the  ftrain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  ftrain 
by  the  fame-  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  1  hefe  are  all 
very  obvious  corollaries  ;  and  they  fufficiently  inform 
us  concerning  the  ftiains  which  are  produced  on  any 
part  of  the  timber  by  a  load  laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  fuppofe  the  beam  to  be  ^^xed  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  tirndy  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks 
at  I  and  K,  placed  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into 
pofts,  it  wiU  cany  twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were 
free.  "  For  fuppofe  it  fawn  through  at  CD  ;  the 
weight  hung  on  there  will  be  juft  iufficient  to  break 
it  at  E  and  G.   Now  rcftore  the  connexion  of  the  fac- 


tion CD,  it  will  require  another  vs^clght  W  to  treak  It 

there  at  the  fame  time.  — ~^/"***', 

Therefore,  v/hen  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  connefled  with  three  fixed  points  G,  E,  I,  it 
will  bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than 
if  its  connexion  with  the  remote  point  were  removed  j 
and  if  it  be  faftened  in  four  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will 
be  twice  as  ftrong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the 
two  remote  connexions. 

One  is  apt  to  expeft  from  this  that  the  joift  of  a 
floor  will  be  nauch  ftrengthened  by  being  firmly  built  in 
the  wall.  It  is  a  little  ftrengthened  ;  but  the  hold  which 
can  thus  be  given  it  is  much  too  ftiort  to  be  of  any 
fenfible  fervice  ;  and  it  tends  greatly  to  ftiatter  the  wall, 
becaufe,  when  it  is  bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up 
the  wal]  with  the  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judici- 
ous builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  joifts 
tight  in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joifts  of  a(^"oining 
rooms  lie  in  the  fame  direction,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  make  them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then  twice  as 
fttong  as  when  made  in  two  lengths. 

It  is  eafy  to  deduce  from  thefe  premilTes  the  ftrain  on  Inferences:^ 

any  point  which  arifes  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it- 

felf,  or  from  any  load  which  is  uniformly  difFufed  over 

the  whole  or  any  part.    We  may  always  confider  the 

whole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  diS"ufed 

over  any  part  as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 

part  ;  and  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  difFufed,  we  may 

ftill  fuppofe  it  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus, 

to  know  the  ftrain  at  L  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 

whole  beam,  we  may  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  accu-  . 

mnlated  in  its  middle  point  D.    Alfo  the  ftrain  at  L, 

ai  ifing  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  fame  as 

if  this  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  d 

of  ED  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  half  the  weight  of  ED 

were  hung  on  at  D.    For  the  real  ftrain  at  L  is  the 

upward  preffure  at  G,  adting  by  the  lever  GL.  Now' 

call  the  weight  of  the  part  DE  e  ;  this  upward  preffure 

eX  dE       4  f  X  DE 
will  be or 

Therefore  the  ftrain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari= 
fing  from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any  uniform  load,  ifc 

ED 

the  weight  of  the  beam  or  its  load  X  £q  X  DG;  that 

^8,  half  the  weight  of  the  "beam  or  load  multiplied  or 
afting  by  the  lever  DG  ;  for  ED  ,  ^ 

E  G  *®  ^ 

Alfo  the  ftrain  at  L,  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  or  the  unifonn  load,  is  \  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  afting  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
portional to  LG,  and  is  greateft  of  all  at  D,  There- 
fore a  beam  of  uniform  ftiength  throughout,  uniformly- 
loaded,  will  break  in  the  middle.  tr 

It  is  of  imp  ortance  to  know  the  relation  between  |^^1* 
the  ftrains  arifing  from  the  weights  of  the  beams,  or^^^^'^^^^^ 
from  any  uniformly  diffufed  load,  and  the  relative  ,j,p  ftrains 
ftrength.    We  have  already  feen,  that  the  relative      the  re* 

rdh.d  'ativp 
ftrength  is  T  where  m  is  a  number  to  be  dlfco- ftrength* 

vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  fpecies  of  mate- 
rials. Leaving  out  every  circumftance  but  what  de- 
pends  on  the  dimenfions  of  the  beam,  viz.  d^  by  and  /,  we 

.  .        •  b 
fee  that  the  relative  ftrength  is  in  the  proportion  of  "y  * 

3  N  2  that 
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that  is,  as  the  breadth  and  the  fquare  of  the  depth  tion  perpendicular  to  the  beam, 
direftly  and  the  length  inverfely.  '  ' 


Now,  to  confider  firft  the  llrain  arifing  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfelf,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight 
increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  jvith  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  refilling  this  llrain  mull  be  as  its  depth  diredt- 
ly,  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  inverfely.  To  confider 
this  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  breadth  makes  no  change  in  the  power  of  re- 
filling the  a£lual  ftrain,  becaufe  the  load  and  the  abfo- 
lute  ftrength  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  But  by  incteafing  the  depth,  we  increafe  the 
refilling  feAion  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  refilling  fibres  and  the  abfolute  ftrength: 
but  we  alfo  increafe  the  weight  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. This  makes  a  compenfation,  and  the  relative 
ilrength  is  yet  the  fame.  But  by  increafing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increafed  the  abfolute  ftrength,  but 
alfo  its  mechanical  energy  :  For  the  refiftance  to  frac- 
ture is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  ftrength  of  each  fibre  was 
exerted  at  the  point  which  we  called  the  centre  of  ef- 
fort ;  and  we  fliowed,  that  the  diftance  of  this  from  the 
underfide  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  &c. )  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam 
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This  Is  always  the 
cafe  in  level  floors  loaded  in  any  manner ;  but  in  roofs, ' 
the  aftion  of  the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  ob- 
lique, becaufe  gravity  always  afts  in  vertical  hues.  It 
may  alfo  frequently  happen,  thj\t  a  beam  is  ftrained  by 
a  force  afting  obliquely.  This  modification  of  the 
ftrain  is  eafily  difcuffed.  Seppofe  that  the  external 
force,  which  is  meafured  by  the  weight  W  in  fig.  i . 
a£ts  in  the  direftion  A  W  inftead  of  AW.  Draw  C  d 
perpendicular  to  A  w.  Then  the  momentum  of  this 
external  force  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  W  X  AC,  but 
by  W  X  (2  C.  The  ftrain  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in  the  fe£tion  of  fradlure  DC  are  torn  afunder,  is  di- 
minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  a,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  CAe, 
which  the  beam  makes  with  the  direftion  of  the  exter- 
nal force. 

To  apply  this  to  our  purpofe  in  the  moft  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3.)  be  an  oblique  rafter  of  a  b^jild- 
ing,  loaded  with  a  weight  W  fufpended  to  any  point 
C,  and  thereby  occafioning  a  ftrain  in  fome  part  D. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
ftrain  on  D  is  the  read  ion  of  the  fupport  which  is  gi- 
ven to  the  point  B.  The  rafter  may  at  prefent  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  lever,  fupported  at  A,  and  pulled  down  by 
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i  his  diftance  is  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  cohe-    the  line  CW.    This  occafions  a  preffure  on  B  and  the 


fion  of  the  wood  may  be  fuppofed  to  a£l.  Therefore 
this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  confequently  the  energy  of 
the  refiftance,  increafes  in  the  proportion  of.the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uncompenfated  by  any 
increafe  of  the  ftrain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  fuftain  its  own  weight  increafes 
in  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withftanding  a  given  ftrain  applied 
at  its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminilhed  as  the  length  increafes,  or  is  inverfely  as 
the  length ;  and  the  ftrain  arifing  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  alfo  increafes  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  power  of  refifting  the  ftrain  aftually  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of 
the  length.  On  the  whole, 'therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight,  varies  in  the  proportion 
of  its  depth  direftly  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  in- 
verfely. 

As  this  ftrain  is  frequently  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  apart,  and  then  to  rec- 
kon only  on  what  remains  for  the  fupport  of  any  extra- 
neous load. 

In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
tarr  a  load  ^'^^^  which  is  uniformly  dIfFufed  over  its  length,  mail 
en^formly  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  length :  for  the 
power  of  withftanding  any  ftrain  applied  to  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  length  (which  is  the  cafe  here,  becaufe  the 
load  may  be  conceived  as  accumulated  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  middle  point  of  the  beam)  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  ailua/  ftrain  is  as  the  length,  and 
therefore  its  momentum  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  length. 
Therefore  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  a  weight  uni- 
formly diffufed  over  it,  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
length.  A".  B.  It  is  here  underftood,  that  the  uniform 
load  is  of  fome  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 
EfFeftwhen^^^  length,  fo  that  a  beam  of  double  length  carries  a 
the  aiSlicn  double  load. 

of  the  load     We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  that  the  forces  which 
^         tend  to  break  a  beam  tranfverfely,  are  ading  in  a  direc- 


fupport  afts  in  the  oppofite  dlrecftion  to  the  aftion  of 
the  lever,  that  is,  in  the  dlreftion  B^,  perpendicular  to 
BA.    This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  evei^  part. 

-■ru        n-  ,      -o  .  WXAE 

The  preffure  exerted  at  B  13  — -KlT^f  AE  being  a 


horizontal 
WxAE 


line.  Therefore 


ABy 
the  ftrain 


at  D  will  be 


Power  of  a 
beam  to 


f'iffufed  o- 
ver  its 
length. 


.^-g  X  BD.  Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon- 
tally, the  ftrain  at  D,  from  the  weight  W  fufpended  ac 

111.     L  W.AC 
C,  would  have  been  X  BD.    It  is  therefore  di- 

minilhed in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cofine  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  fecant  of  elevation  to  the 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  ftrain 
is  the  fame  whether  the  ftrain  arifes  from  a  load  on  any 
part  of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  rafter  it- 
felf, or  from  any  load  uniformly  diffufed  over  its 
length,  provided  only  that  thefe  loads  ad  in  vertical 
lines. 

We  can  now  compare  the  ftrength  of  roofs  which  Stre^th 
have  different  elevations.    Suppofing  the  width  of  the  roofs  ha- 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  fquare ''''''■J?  '^'^ 
yard  of  covering  is  alfo  given.   Then,  becaufe  the  loadjf",^^^^*^^ 
on  the  rafter  will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  pared, 
•its  length,  the  load  on  the  fknt-fide  BA  of  the  roof 
will  be  to  the  load  of  a  fimilar  covering  on  the  half  AF 
of  the  flat  roof,  of  the  fame  width,  as  AB  to  AF. 
But  the  tranfverfe  aftion  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  break  it,  is  to  that  of  the  fame  load  on  AF 
as  AF  to  AB.    The  tranfverfe  ftrain  therefore  is  the 
fame  on  both,  the  increafe  of  real  load  on  AB  being 
compenfated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  aftion.    But  the 
ftrengths  of  beams  to  refift  equal  ftrains,  applied  to  fi- 
milar points,  or  uniformly  diffufed  over  them,  are  in- 
verfely, as  their  lengths,  becaufe  the  momentum  or  enei^- 
gy  of  the  ftrain  is  proportional  to  the  length.  There- 
7  £ore 
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fore  the  power  of  AB  to  withftand  the  ftrain  to  which 
it  is  really  expofed,  is  to  the  power  of  AF  to  refill  its 
fcrain  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
certain  fcantling  is  jufl  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
on  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  fame  fcantling,  but  more 
elevated,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  lleeper  roofs  require  ftouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  equal  weight  per  fquare  yard.  To  be  equally  ftrong, 
they  muft  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  length,  or  they 
muft  be  made  deeper  in  the  fubci.;plicate  proportion  of 
their  length.  The  following  eafy  conftruftion  will  en- 
able the  artift  not  familiar  with  computation  to  pro- 
portion the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  flope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  af  (fig.  4.)  be  the  proper 
4epth  of  a  beam  whofe  length  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry- 
ing^he  intended  tiling  laid  on  a  flat  roof.  Draw  the 
vertical  fine / 1.,  and  the  line  U  b  having  the  elevation  of 
the  rafter;  make  ag  equal  to  «/,  and  defcribe  the  fe- 
jnicircle  b  dg  ;  draw  a  d  perpendicular  to  a  b,  a  d  h  the 
required  depth.    The  demouflration  is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  fufficient  detail  what  relates 
to  the  chief  ftrain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof, 
namely,  what  tends  to  break  them  tranfverfely  ;  and  we 
have  enlarged  more  on  the  fubjed:  than  what  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  indifpenfably  required,  becaufe  the  propo- 
fitions  which  we  have  demonllrated  are  equally  appli- 
cable^to  all  framings  of  carpentry,  and  are  even  of  great- 
er moment  in  many  cafes,  particularly  in  the  conilruc- 
tion  of  machines.  Thefe  confift  of  levers  in  various 
forms,  which  are  ftrained  tranfverfely  ;  and  fimilar  ftrains 
frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  fupporting  and  connec- 
ting parts.  We  {hall  give  in  the  article  Tjmber  an 
account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
different  naturahfts,  in  ord«er  to  afcertain  the  abfolute 
ftrength  of  fome  of  the  rpaterials  which  are  moft  gene- 
rally framed  together  in  buildings  and  engines.  The 
houfe-carpenter  will  draw  from  them  abfolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  purpofes  by 
means  of  the  propofitions  which  we  have  now  eila- 
blilhed. 

We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  other 
ftrains  to  which  the  parts  of  roofs  are^expofed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fupport  which. they  mutually  give  each 
other,  and  the  preffures  (or  thrujh  as  they  are  called  in 
the  language  of  the  houfe  carpenter)  which  they  exert 
on  each  other,  and  on  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  fuf- 
pended  by  two  hnes  AC,  BD  ;  or  let  it  be  fupported 
by  two  props  AE,  BF,  which  are  perfedly  moveable 
round  their  remote  extremities  E,F,  or  let  it  reft  on  the 
two  polifhed  plains  KAH,  LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  let  GN  be  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  will  not  be  in  equilibrio  unlefs  the 
vertical  hne  GN  either  pafles  through  P,  the  point  in 
which  the  diredions  of  the  two  lines  AC,  BD,  or  the 
diredions  of  the  two  props  EA,  FD,  or  the  perpendi- 
culars to  the  two  planes  KAH,  LBM  interfed  each 
other,  or  is  parallel  to  thefe  diredions.  For  the  fup- 
ports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  are  unqueftionably  ex- 
erted in  the  direction  of  their  lengths  j  and  It  is  as  well 


known  in  mechanics  that  the  fupports  given  by  planes 
are  exerted  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  thofe  planes  " 
in  the  points  of  contadl ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  a£ts  in  the  fame  manner  as  If  it  were  all 
accumulated  in  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  ads 
in  the  diredlion  GN  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Moreover,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three 
forces,  they  are  ading  in  one  plane,  and  their  direc- 
tions are  either  parallel  or  they  pafs  through  one  point. 

The  fupport  given  to  the  beam  is  therefore  the  fame 
as  if  it  were  fufpended  by  two  Hnes  which  are  attached 
to  the  fingle  point  P.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that  the 
points  of  fufpenfion  C,  D,  the  points  of  fupport  E,  F, 
the  points  of  contad  A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  are  all.  in  one  vertical  plane. 

When  this  pofition  of  the  beam  is  difturbed  by  any- 
external  force,  there  muft  either  be  a  motion  of  the 
points  A  and  B  round  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  thefe  points  of  fupport  E  and 
F,  or  a  Aiding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po* 
lifhed  planes  GH  and  IK ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place* 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  pafs  through 
the  point  where  the  diredions  of  the  fupports  interfed. 
each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  rifes  by  this  mo- 
tion, the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form- 
er pofition,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep  it  away 
from  it.  In  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  may  be  faid  to 
be  Jiubk,  or  the  body  to  have  Jlabilily.  But  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  dcfcends  when  the  body  is  moved  from  the 
pofition  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  ftill  farther 
and  fo  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former  pofition, 
that  it  will  now  fall.  This  equilibrium  may  be  called 
a  tottering  equilibrium.  Thefe  accidents  depend  on  the 
fituations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  ;  and  they 
may  be  determined  by  confidering  the  fubjed  geome- 
trically. It  does  not  much  intereft  us  at  prefent ;  it  is. 
rarely  that  the  equilibrium  of  fufpenfion  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  props  is  liable.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam 
were  fufpended  by  lines  from  the  point  P,  it  would 
have  ftabiiity,  for  it  would  fwing  like  a  pendulum  round 
P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  towards  the  pofi- 
tion of  equilibrium.  The  interfedion  of  the  hnes  of 
fupport  would  ftill  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  fitua- 
tion,  would  be  on  that  fide  of  P  towards  which  this 
centre  has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of 
pendulous  bodies,  It  tends  to  come  back.  This  would  be 
more  remarkably  the  cafe  If  the  points  of  fufpenfion  C 
and  D  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  point  P  with  the  points 
of  attachment  A  and  B ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  new  point  of 
interfedion  of  the  lines  of  fupport  would  fliift  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  be  ftill  farther  from  the  vertical  line 
through  the  new  pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 
if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  and  of  attachment  are  on  op- 
pofite fides  of  P,  the  new  point  of  interfedion  may  fiiift 
to  the  fame  fide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be- 
yond the  vertical  line  ;  in  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  is 
tottering.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  equl.- 
librium  of  fufpenfion  from  the  points  C  and  D  be  ftable, 
the  equiUbrium  on  the  props  AE  and  BF  muft  be  tot- 
tering. It  is  not  neceffary  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
engage  more  particularly  in  this  difcufiion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  refped  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  fupport. by 
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vHoof.  llireads,  or  props,  or  planes,  and  we  may  fubilitute  the 
-U— y— —  ^j^^  other.    We  Ihall  find  this  fubttitution  ex- 

tremely ufeful,  becaufe  we  eafily  conceive  diftinil  no- 
tions of  the  fupport  of  a  body  by  ftrings. 

Obferve  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
and  ftrin  '^s  be  fubftituted  for  props,  and  props  for 
firings,  the  equilibrium  will  ftill  obtain  :  for  by  com- 
paring fig.  5.  with  fig.  6.  wc  fee  that  the  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  pafs  through  the  in- 
terfeftion  of  the  two  firings  or  props^j  and' this  is  all 
that  is  n^ceflary  for  the  equilibrium  :  only  it  muft  be 
obferved  in  the  fubftitution  of  props  for  threads,  and 
of  threads  for  props,  that  il  it  be  done  without  invert- 
ing the  whole  figure,  a  ftable.  equilibrium  becomes  a 
.0^6  tottering  one,  and  vice  verfn. 
sExaaiples.  This  is  a  moft  ufeful  propefition,  efpeclally  to  the  un- 
lettered artifan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  practical 
ufe  of  problems  which  the  greateft  mechariical  geniufcs 
have  found  no  eafy  taflc  to  folve.  An  inllance  will 
fhow  the  extent  and  utility  of  it.  Suppofe  it  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  manfard  or  kirb  roof  whofe  width  is 
AB  (fig.  7.),  and  confifting  of  the  four  equal  rafters 
,  AC,  CD,  DE,  EB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Its  beft  form  is  that  which  will  put  all  the  parts  in  equi- 
librio, fo  that  no  ties  or  ftays  may  be  neceffary  for  op- 
pofing  the  unbalanced  thruil  of  any  part  of  it.  Make 
a  chain  oc  deb  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loofely 
connedled  by  pin-joints,  round  which  the  parts  are  per- 
fectly moveable.  Sufpend  this  from  two  pins  a,  b,  fix- 
ed in  a  horizontal  line.  This  chain  or  feftoon  will  ar- 
range itfelf  in  fuch  a  form  that  its  parts  arc  in  equili- 
brio. Then  we  know  that  if  the  tagure  be  inverted,  it 
will  compofe  the  frame  or  trufs  of  a  kirb-roof  ay  ^  *  hy 
which  is  alfo  in  equilibrio,  the  thrufts  of  the  pieces  ba- 
lancing each  other  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  mutual 
pulls  of  the  hanging  feftoon  ac  deb  did.  If  the  pro- 
portion of  the  height  dfto  the  width  is  not  fuch  as 
pleafes,  let  the  pins  r/,  h  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di- 
llant,  till  a  proportion  between  the  width  and  height  is 
obtained  which  pleafes,  and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB  fg.  7.  fimilar  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  this 
propofition  will  apply  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  proper  place  for  a  farther  difculTion, 

We  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thrufts  and  other 
pfelFures  which  are  exei  ted  by  the  parts  of  a  roof  on 
each  other  and  on  the  walls.  Let  AB  (>  g.  9.)  be  a 
beam  ftanding  anyhow  obliquely,  and  G  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  it  are  fup- 
ported  in  any  diretlions  AC,  BI),  by  ftrings,  props, 
or  planes.  Let  thefe  diretti  ms  meet  in  the  point  P  of 
the  vertical  line  PG  paffing  through  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity. Through  G  draw  hncs  O  Uy  G  b  parallel  to  PB, 
PA.  Then 

The  weight  of  the  beam      ")  C  PG 

The  preflure  or  thruil  at  A  /■  are  proportional  to  <  P 
The  preflure  at  B  S  h. 

For  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three  forces, 
thefe  forces  are  proportional  to  the  fides  of  a  triangle 
which  have  their  directions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A^  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  by  we 
fhall  have 

Weight  of  the  beam 

Thruft  on  A  \  proportional  to 

Xhruft  on  B  J 
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Or,  drawing  B  y  parallel  to  P  a  Roa 
Weight  of  beam  1  f  P  y 

Thruft  at  A      C  are  proportional  to  <  B  y 
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It  cannot  be  difputed  that,  if  ftrength  alone  be  confi-The 
dered,  the  pit>per  for  m  of  a  roof  is  that  which  puts  the^*"^'^  " 
whole  in  equihbi-io,  fo  that  it  would  remain  in  that^hiclf 
fiiape  although  all  the  joints  were  perfedtly  loofe  or  the  wl 
flexible.    If  it  has  any  other  fiiape,  additional  ties  or'".E<3>'' 
braces  are  neceftary  for  prefcrving  it,  and  the  parts  ai-e^"""^* 
unneceflarily  ftrained.     When  this  equiHbrium  is  ob- 
tained, the  rafters  which  compofe  the  roof  are  all  acting 
on  each  other  in  the  direftlon  of  their  lengths ;  and  by 
this  action,  combined  with  their  weights,  they  fuftain 
no  ftrain  but  that  of  compreflion,  the  ftrain  of  all  others 
that  they  are  the  moft  able  to  i-efift.    We  may  confider 
them  as  (o  many  inflexible  lines  having  their  weights 
accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity.    But  it  will  al- 
low an  eafier  inveftigation  of  the  fubject,  if  we  fuf^ofe 
the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti- 
cal preHures  wlych  are  exerted  on  thefe  points.  Thefe 
are  very  eafiiy  computed:  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9.).  is  to  the  part  of  this  weight 
that  is  fupportcd  at  B  as  AB  to  AG.    Therefore,  if 
W  peprefent  the  weight  .  f  the  beam,  the  vertical  pief- 
AG 

fure  at  B  wiU  be  W  X  — and  the  vertical  preffurc 
BG 

at  A  will  be  W  X  In  like  manner,  the  prop  BF 

being  confidered  as  another  beam,  and  ;  as  Its  centre  of 
gravity  and  w  as  its  weight,  a  part  of  this  weight,  equal 
•  r 

to  w  X-^,  IS  fupported  at  B,  and  the  whole  vertical 

AG  /F 
prefl^are  at  B  is  W  X  ^  -i-  w  X=^p,    And  thus  we 

greatly  fimplify  the  conftruftlon  of  the  mutual  thrufts 
of  roof  frames.  We  need  hardly  obferve,  that  although 
thefe  prelfures  by  which  the  parts  of  a  frame  fupport 
each  other  in  oppofition  to  the  vertical  aftion  of  gravi- 
ty, are  always  exerted  in  the  direftion  of  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  leiolved  into  preflures  ailing  in  any  other 
direction  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

All  that  we  propofe  to  deliver  on  this  fubjefl  at 
prefent  may  be  included  in  the  following  propofition. 

Let  ABCDE  (fig.  10  .)  be  an  aflemblage  of  rafters 
in  a  vertical  plane,  retting  on  two  fixed  points  A  and 
E  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  perfeftly  moveable  round  all 
the  jp.nts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  and  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  inveftigate  what  adjuftment  of 
the  different  circumftances  of  weight  and  inclination  of 
i  s  different  parts  is  neceflary  for  producing  this  equili- 
brium. 

Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
different  rafters,  and  let  thefe  letters  exprels  the  weights 
of  each,   1  hen  (by  what  has  been  faid  above)  the  weight 

AF 

which  prelTes  B  direftly  downwards  is  F  X       -f-  G  X 
The  weight  on  C  Is  in  like  manner  G  X  4- 


DH 


CH 


H  X  piY,  and  that  on  D  la  H  X        4-  I  X 


CD' 

Let  A  i  r    E  be  the  figure 
the  manner  already  defcribed. 
a  thread  iaikned  at  A  and 


EI 

DE 


ABCDE  inverted,  in 
It  may  be  cenceived  as 
and  loaded  at     c,  and 
d 
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d  witK  the  weights  whJch  are  really  preffing  on  B,  C,    cau^  cm^  drtyVjc:  have  BR  to  BS  as  thejjompreGion 
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and  D.  It  will  arrange  itfelf  into  fuch  a  form  that  all 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  We  may  difcover  this  form  by 
means  of  this  fingle  confideration,  that  any  part  of 
the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  throughout  in  the  di- 
reftion  of  its  length.  Let  us  therefore  inveftigate  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  t"-,  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  puUing  the  point  h  in  the  vertical  dircftion  b  to  the 
weight  iy  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  J  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  It  is  evident,  that  fince  AE  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  A  ^  c  <iE  and  ABCDE  equal  and 
fimilar,  the  lines  B  ^,  C  <r,  D  are  vertical.  Take  jJ/ 
to  reprefent  the  weight  hanging  at  b.  By  ftretching 
the  threads  b  A  and  b  c  it  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  con- 
traftile  powers  of  the  threads,  adding  in  the  direftions 
b  A  and  b  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the 
equivalent  of  thefe  two  contraftile  forces.^  Therefore 
make  b g  equal  to  b and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  h  b  ig.  It  is  evident  that  b  h^biy  are  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  b  Ayb  c-.  Then,  feeing 
that  the  thread  b  c  is  equally  ftretched  in  both  direc- 
tions, make  c  h  equal  to  bi-y  c  k  is  the  contraftlle  force 
which  is  excited  at  -  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging 
there.  Draw  /  parallel  to  c  d,  and  /  m  parallel  to  b  c. 
The  force  /  r  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contraftile  farces 
ckycm  and  is  therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force 
of  gravity  afting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  dnz^cmy 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ndpo,  having  the  ver- 
tical line  u  d  for  its  diagonal.  Then  <l n  and  dp  are  the 
contraaile  forces  excited  at  //,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  muft  be  equal  to  0  d. 

Therefore,  the  load  at  I  is-  to  the  load  zt  dzsbg  to 
d  0  But  we  have  feen  that  the  oomprefling  forces  at 
B,  C,  D  may  be  fubftituted  for  tlie  extending  forces  at 
b,  Cyd.  Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro- 
duce the  compreflions,  are  equal  to  the  weights  at  by  Cy  dy 
which  produce  the  extenfions.    Therefore      :  = 

AF  CG  „   CH  EI 

^  ^  AB"+  ^  ^  BC  •       CD"+  ^  ^  DE  * 

Let  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this 
proportion  of  the  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  thefe  joints  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 
Produce  AB  till  it  cut  the  vertical  in  Qj  draw  BR 
parallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  The  fimilarity 
of  the  figures  ABCDE  and  A  ^  ^-  rf'E,  and  the  fimi- 
larity of  their  pofition  with  rcfpeft  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  {how,  without  any  further  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  triangles  QCB  and^/^  «  are  fimilar,  and 
that  QB  \1!>Q  -  sixth  ^  —hb:  i  b.  Therefore  QB 
is  to  BC  as  the  contraftile  force  exerted  by  the  thread 
A  b  to  that  exerted  by  be ;  and  therefore  QB  is  to  BC 
as  the  comprelTion  of  BA  t«  the  compreffion  on  BC 
(a).  Then,  becaufe  b  I  is  equal  to  ck,  and  the  triangles 
CBR  and  ckl  are  fimilar,  CB  :  BR  =  f  ^  :  i  /,  = 
c  i:cm,  and  CB  is  to  HR  as  the  compreffion  on  CB 
to  the  compreJG&on  on  CD.    And,  in  like  manner,  be-- 


BS : RS  =  «o 
QC;RS 


on  DC  to  the  compreffion  on  DE.    Alfo  BR  :RS  = 
nd:  do,  that  is,  as  the  compreffion  on  DC  to  the  load 
on  D.    Finally,  combining  all  thefe  ratios 
QC  :  CB  =  ^  3  ;  3  i,  =  J  ^  :  i  c 
CB:BR  =  i^f  =if 
BR :  BS  zzndino  —  dn'.no 

d o  =z  n  0  :  d  0,  wc  have  finally 
:  G  d  =  Load  at  B  :  Load  at  D.-i 
Now 

QC  :  BC  =/,  QBC  :/,  BQC,  =  /,  ABC     AB  5 
BC  :  BR  =  /,  BRC  :/,  BCR^  =  /CD  d:f,b  BC 
BR  :  RS  =/,  BSR  :  r,  RBS  =/,  dDE  :/,  CDE  ^ 
Therefore 

QC :  RS  =  /,  ABC./,  CDd./y  d  DE : /,CDE./,  AB  b. 
/T^BC. 

Or 

_^      /.ABC   /,CDE 

QC  :  RS  -y;  AB^./CBi  '    ^DQ /,  ^/DE* 

That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the 
fines  of  the  angles  at  thefe  joints  direftly,  and  as  the 
produfts  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters 
make  with  the  plumb-lines  inverfely. 

Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  the 
joints  direftly,  and  as  the  produces  of  the  cofines  of 
the  elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joints  are  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  at  the  joints,  and  as  the  produdls  of  the  fe- 
'cants  of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly ; .  for  the  fe- 
cants  of  angles  are  inveifcly  as  the  cofines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  this  be  confidered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the 
lines  BQ^  BC,  BR,  B  S  are  the  fecpots  of  the  angles 
which  thefe  lines  make  with  the  horizon.  And  they 
are  alfo  as  the  thruils  of  thofe  rafters  to  which  they 
are  parallel.  Therefore,  the  thruft  which  any  rafter 
makes  in  its  own  direftion  is  as  the  fecant  of  its  ele- 
vation. 

The  horizontal  thruft  is  the  fame  at  all  the  angles. 
For  1 1  zz  z=z  =r  «  •»  p"-  Therefore  both 
walls  are  equally  prcfled  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof. 
We  can  find  its  quantity  by  comparing  it  with  the 
load  on  one  of  the  joints  : 
Thus,  QC  :  CB  =/,  ABC  :/,  AB  3 

BC  :  BT  =     Rad. : /,  BC T,  =  Rad. :  /,  CB  5 
Therefore,QC :  BT  =r  Rad.  X /,  ABC  :/,  b  BAsk/,  3BC 

It  deferves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams 
do  not  aff'cft  either  the  proportion  of  the  load  at 
the  different  joints,  nor  the  pofition  of  the  rafters. 
This  depends  merely  on  the  weights  at  the  angles^ 
If  a  change  of  length  affefts  the  weight,  this  indeed 
aff"ed:s  the  form  alfe  ;  and  this  is  generally  the  cafe. 
For  it  feldom  happens,  indeed  it  never  ihould  happen, 
that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  longer  bearing  are  not 
greater.  The  covering  alone  increafes  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  E,  C,  and  D 

are 


2? 

The  lengtj^i 

fll  the 

be  tms  de»  1 

pends  on 

the  weights**-' 

at  the 

anglee. 


(a)  This  proportion  might  have  been  ftiown  direftly  without  any  ufe  of  the  inverted  figure  or  confideration 
of  contraaile  forces;  but  this  fubftitution  gives  diftind  notions  of  the  mode  oi  admg  even  to  perfons  ,iot 
m^ieh  converfant  in  fuch  difqu>fitlons ;  and  we  wifti  to  make  it  familiar 'to  the  mmd,  becaufe  it  gives  an  ealy 
fohuion  of  the  moft  complicated  problems,  and  furnlfiies  the  pradical  carpenter,  who  has  little  icience,  with 
foJutions  of  the  moft  dlfficuk  cafes  by  experiment.    A  feftoon,  as  we  called  it,  may  eafily.be  mMi 

we  ate  certain,  that  tbe  fgraw  iftto  which  it  will  arranse  itfelf  are  models  of  pcrfeft  frames.  - 


»9 

1?ra6tical 
inferences. 


To  deter- 
mine the 
hel\  fo  ni 
of  a  kirb- 
Toof. 
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as  alfo  the  pofition  of  any  two  of  the  h'nes, 


nre  giver 

the  pofition  of  all  the  reft  is  determined. 

If  the  horizontal  diftances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different  angles  are  pro- 
portional to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines  through 
thefe  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thrufts 
from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  which  connedl 
them. 

If  the  lafters  themfelves  are  of  equal  lengths, 
tlie  weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  thefe  ver- 
ticals and  as  the  fecants  of  the  elevation  of  the  rafters 
jointly. 

This  propofition  is  very  fruitful  in  its  practical  con- 
feqviences.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the 
whole  theory  of  the  conftruction  of  arches  ;  for  each 
ll:one  of  an  arch  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  rafters 
of  this  piece  of  carpentry,  fince  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
mere  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
fome  future  article  of  exhibiting  fome  very  elegant  and 
fimple  folutions  of  the  moft  difficult  cafes  of  this  im- 
portant problem ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  ufe 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  conftruc- 
tion of  roofs. 

We  mentioned  by  the  bye  a  problem  which  is  not 
unfrf  quent  in  pra£^ice,  to  determine  the  beft  form  of 
a  kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris  has  given  a  folution  of  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir 
in  1726,  occupying  feveral  Iemma§"  and  theorems. 

Let  AE  (fig.  II.)  be  the  width,  and  CF  the  height; 
it  is  required  to  conftruft  a  roof  ABCDE  whofe  raf- 
ters AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  ftiall 
be  in  equilibrio. 
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loads  upon  D  aTid  C.  Thefe  are  therefore  equal,  and 
the  frame  ABCDE  is  in  equilibrio. 

A  comparifon  of  this  folution  with  that  of  Mr  Coup- 
let will  fhow  its  great  advantage  in  refpedf  of  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity.  And  the  intelligent  reader  can  eafily 
adapt  the  confirudion  to  any  proportian  between  the 
lafters  A  B  and  B  C,  which  other  ciicumftances,  fuch 
as  garret-room,  &c.  may  render  convenient.  The  con- 
ftniftion  muft  be  fuch  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  CD  to 
CD-f-DE. 

 ^    Whatever  proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is 

affumed,  the  point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circumference 
of  a'femicircle  H'  D'  L',  whofe  centre  is  in  the  hue  CE, 
and  havuig  A  B  :  B  C  =  C  H'  :  H  E  ,  =  c  :  E.~ 
The  reft  of  the  conftruftion  is  fimple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  flate,  tyle,  or 
flimgks,  the  circumftance  which  is  moft  likely  to  limit 
the  conilrudion  is  the  flope  of  the  upper  rafters  C  B» 
CD.  ^  This  muft  be  fufSctent  to  prevent  the  penetratiou" 
of  rain,  and  the  ftripping  by  the  winds.  The  only 
circumftance  left  in  our  choice  in  this  cafe  Is  the  pro- 
portion ot"  the  rafters  AB  and  BC.  Nothing  is  eafiev 
than  making  NC  to  CP  in  any  defired  proportion  when 
the  angle  BCD  is  given. 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  defirable  thing '^'^^""^l 
to  form  a  trnfs  for  a  roof  in. fuch  a  manner  that  it  flrall JjjJ",,)!/' 
be  in  equilibrio.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of  ways  b 
the  ftruts  and  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed  tn  en  1  i 
in  preferving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  ini-^'^'^ 
neceffaiy  ftrains.  For  we  muft  now  obferve,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  always 


3  If 


Draw  CE,  and  bifeft  it  perpendicularly  in  H  by  the  ^'"f  ^^^^^^^  ^^e  tottering,  and  the  roof 


line  DHG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  G.  A 
bout  the  centre  G,  with  the  diftance  GE,  defcribe  the 
circle  EDC.  It  muft  pafs  through  C,  becaufe  CH  is 
equal  to  HE  and  the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw 
HK  parallel  to  FE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K. 
Draw  CK,  cutting  GH  in  D.  Join  CD,  ED  ;  thefe 
lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  the  roof  required.' 
■  We  prove  this  by  fhowing,  that  the  loads  in  the 
angles  C  and  D  are  equal.  For  this  is  the  proportion 
which  refults  from  the  equahty  of  the  rafters,  and  the 
extent  of  furffice  of  the  uniform  roofing  which  they  are 


requires  ftays,  braces,  or  hanging  timbers,  to  give  it 
ftiftnefs,  or  keep  it  in  fliape.  We  have  alfo  faid  Ji'ioucrh 
to  enable  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  moil  elemen- 
tary geometry  and  mechanics,  to  compute  the  tranfverfe 
ftrains  and  the  thrufts  to  which  the  component  parts  of 
all  roofs  are  expofed. 

It  only  remains  now  to  fliow  the  general  maxims  by^^";-" 
which  all  roofs  muft  be  conftruded,  and  the  circum- JJf^-^'jJ^ 
ftances  which  determine  their  excellence.  In  doing  thisi^of*  r.. 
we  fhall  be  exceedingly  brief,  and  almoft  content  our-l  ccoiu; 
felves  with  exhibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  the'^^ 
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•fuppofed  to  fupport.    Therefore  produce  ED  till  it  l^^^^^' \f'^^y      ""^f'  f ^"^y  ^^S^^  modifications.— 

We  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 


meet  the  vertical  FC  In  N  ;  and  having  made  the  fide 
CBA  fimilar  to  CDE,  complete  the  pai-allelogram 
BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bifeft  CP  in  R, 
as  the  horizontal  line  K  H,  bifefts  CF  in  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  parallel. to  DP.  MakeCS  per 


fuch  roofs  as  receive  part  of  their  fupport  from  the  inte- 
rior walls,  but  confine  ourfelves  to  the  more  difficult 
problem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  with- 
out any  Intermediate  fupport ;  becaafe  when  fuch  roofs 


pendicular  to  CF,  and' equal  to  FG;  and  about  S,  with  Z       \  1 ^^'^^  ^^"^ing. 

the  radius  SF,  defcribe  the  circle  FKW.   It  muft  pafs  ^^^Tl            «l'^"gt^/'"«"^  materials  employed, 

through  K,  becaufe  SF  is  equal  to  C  G,  and  C  Q  =             t                   7  neceffarlly  inclu- 

~  ~     Draw  W  K,  W  S,  and  produce  B  C,  cuuTng                             """"^^  ^^e  middle  waUs  are 


ND  in  O.                               "                            ~  fmaller  bearing.    The  only  exception  defervino- 

The  angle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one-half  of  "o^^f^'s  the  roofs  of  churches,  which  have  aifles  fepa''- 

the  angle  W  S  F  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  ^'^^ed  from  the  nave_  by  columns.    The  roof  muft  rife 

WSC,  or  CGF.    It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle  °"       ■        ,\                ^"  ^''''^^^  internally, 


CEF  or  ECS.  But  ECS  is  equal  to  ECD  and  DCS, 
and  ECD  is  one-half  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  one-half 
of  DCO,  or  C  D  P.  Therefore  the  angle  W  K  F  Is 
equal  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  parallel  to  ND,  and  CF  is 
to  CW  as  CP  to  CN ;  and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But 
it  has  been  fhown  above,  that  C  N  and  C  P  are  as  the 


the  horizontal  thrufts  muft  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they 
may  not  pufh  the  columns  afide.  *  ^3 
The  fimpleft  notion  of  a  roof-frame  is,  that  it  con-S;mpIci 
fifts  of  two  raftei-s  A  B  and  B  C  (fig.  12.),  meeting  In^^^'o^^' 
the  ridge  B.  v  &       /  6  r^of. 

Even  this  fimple  form  is  fufceptible  of  better  and 

worfc 
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worfe.  Wc  have  already  feen,  that  when  the  weight 
of  a  fquare  yard  of  covering  is  given,  a  fteeper  roof 
|-equires  llronger  rafters,  and  that  when  the  fcantHng  of 
the  timbers  is  alfo  given,  tlie  relative  ftrength  of  a  rafter 
is  inverfely  as  its  length.  But  there  is  now  another  cir- 
cumfliaiice  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  viz.  the  fupport 
which  one  rafter  leg  gives  to  the  other.  The  beft  form 
of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative 
ftrength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  fupport,  give  the 
greateft  produ£t.  Mr  MuUer,  in  his  Military  Engineer^ 
gives  a  determination  of  the  beft  pitch  of  a  roof,  which 
has  confiderable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  this  ifland 
and  on  the  continent.  Defcribe  on  the  width  A  C, 
fig.  13.  the  femicircle  AFC,  and  bifeft  it  by  the  radius 
F  D.  Produce  the  rafter  A  B  to  the  circumference 
•in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  E  G. — 

Now  A  B  :  AD=A  C  :  AE,  and  AE=:^-52^, 

A  D 

and  AE  is  inverfely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre- 
fent  its  ftrength  in  relation  to  the  weight  a£lually  lying 
on  it.'  Alfo  the  fupport  which  CB  gives  to  AB  is  as 
CE,  becaufe  CE  is  perpendicular  to  AB.  Therefore 
the  form  which  renders  A  E  X  E  C  a  maximum  feems 
to  be  that  which  has  the  greateft  ftrength.    But  A  C  : 

AE.EC 

A  E=E  C  :  E  G,  and  E  G~  ■  ■  ^  ^ — ,  and  isthere- 

fore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  E  G  is  a  maximum 
when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  fquare  pitch  is  in  this  refpeft 
the  ftrongeft.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  con- 
ftruftion  is  deduced  from  juft  principles.  There  is  an- 
other ftrain  to  which  the  leg  A  B  is  expofed,  which  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  This  arifes  from  the  curva- 
ture which  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  tranfverfe 
prelTure  of  its  load.  In  this  ftate  it  is  preffed  in  its 
own  direction  by  the  abutment  and  load  of  the  other 
leg.  The  relation  between  this  ftrain  and  the  refiftance 
of  the  piece  is  not  very  diftinftly  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  differtation  on  this  fubjeft  (which  is  of  great 
importance,  becaufe  it  affefts  pofts  and  pillars  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  poft  of  ten  feet 
long  and  fix  inches  fquare  will  bear  with  great  fafety  a 
weight  which  would  crufh  a  poft  of  the  fame  fcantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute)  ;  but  his  determination 
has  not  been  acquiefced  in  by  the  firft  mathematicians. 
Now  it  is  in  relation  to  thefe  two  ftrains  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  rafter  fhould  be  adjufted.  The  finenefs  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  confequence,  if 
Its  own  ftrength  is  inferior  to  the  ftrain.  The  force 
which  tends  to  crufh  the  leg  A  B,  by  compreffing  it  in 
its  curved  ftate,  is  to  its  weight  as  A  B  to  B  D,  as  is 
€afily  feen  by  the  compofition  of  forces;  and  its  incurva- 
tion by  this  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  of  intri- 
cate determination.  It  is  contained  in  the  properties 
demonftrated  by  Bernoulli  of  the  elaftic  curve.  This 
determination  alfo  includes  the  relation  between  the  cur- 
vature and  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
this  feemingly  fimple  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult 
inveftigation  than  Mr  Muller  was  aware  of ;  and  his 
rules  for  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  and  for  the  fally  of  a  dock 
gate,  which  depends  on  the  fame  principles,  are  of  no 
value.  He  is,  however,  the  firft  author  who  attem^pted 
to  folve  either  of  thefe  problems  on  mechanical  princi- 
ples fufceptible  of  precife  reafoning.  Belidor's  fplu- 
lions,  in  his  ^rchlteaure  Hydrau/ique,  are  below  notice, 
Vou  XVI.  P^rtlL 
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Reafpns  of 'economy  have  made  carpenter?  prefer 
a  low  pitch  ;  and  although  this  does  d?mini{]^  the  fup- 
port given  by  the  oppofite  leg  fafter  than  it  increafes 
the  relative  ftrength  of  the  other,  this  is  not  of  mate- 
rial confequence,  becaufe  the  ftrength  remaining  in  the 
oppofite  leg  is  ftill  very  great  j  for  the  fupporting  leg 
is  afting  againft  compreffion,  in  which  cafe  it  is  vaftly 
ftronger  than  the  fupported  leg  afting  againft  a  tranf- 
verfe ftrain. 

But  a  roof  of  this  fimplicity  will  not  do  in  moft  cafe?.  Thruft  on 
There  is  no  notice  taken  in  its  conftrudlion  of  the  thruft  walls, 
which  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  ftrain 
which  is  the  moft  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  walls, 
inftead  of  being  able  to  refift  any  confiderable  ftrain 
preffing  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  fome  ties 
to  keep  them  on  foot.  When  a  perfon  thinks  of  the 
thinnefs  and  height  of  the  walls  of  even  a  ftrong  houfe, 
he  will  be  furprifed  that  they  are  uot  blown  down  by 
any  ftrong  puff  of  wind.  A  wall  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  high,  could  not  withftand  a  wind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  per  fecond  (in  which  cafe  it  afts 
with  a  force  confiderably  exceeding  two  pounds  on  every 
fquare  foot),  if  it  were  not  ftiffened  by  crofs  walls,  joifts, 
and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  diff^erent  parts  of  the 
building  together.  36 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  How  avoid* 
every  horizontal  thruft,  or  to  oppofe  them  by  other  ^'^^ 
forces.  And  this  introduces  another  effential  part  into 
the  conftrudlion  of  a  roof,  namely  the  tie  or  ieam  A  C, 
(fig.  I4.)>  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A 
and  C  of  the  rafters  together.  This  is  the  fole  office  oif 
the  beam ;  and  it  fhould  be  confidered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  (king  to  prevent  the  roof  from  pufliing  out  the 
walls.  It  is  indeed  ufed  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it ;  and  it  is  even  made  to  fupport  a 
flooring.  But,  confidered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  ftring  ;  and  the  ftrain  which  it  withftand* 
tends  to  tear  its  parts  afunder.  It  therefore  zd^s  with 
its  whole  abfolute  force,  and  a  very  fmall  fcantling  woul^ 
fuffice  if  we  could  contrive  to  faften  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  fafely 
fubje6t  it  to  a  ftrain  of  three  tons  for  every  fquare  inch 
of  its  feftion.  And  fir  will  fafely  bear  a  ftrain  of  two 
tons  for  every  fquare  inch.  But  we  are  obhged  to  give 
the  tie-beam  much  larger  dimenfions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  connedl  it  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  mor- 
tife  and  tenon.  Iron  ftraps  are  alfo  frequently  added. 
By  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie-beam,  the  judici- 
ous carpenter  is  directed  to  the  proper  form  of  the  mor- 
tife  and  tenon  and  of  the  ftrap.  We  fhall  confider  both 
of  thefe  in  a  proper  place,  after  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  ftrains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

Thefe  large  dimenfions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  rifle,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
when  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  fpan,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bend  downwards  in  the  middle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term 
it,  to  fway  or  fwag  ;  and  it  requires  a  fupport.  The 
xjueftion  is,  where  to  find  this  fupport  ?  What  fixed 
points  can  we  find  with  which  to  conneA  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  carpenter  thought  of 
fufpending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece  of  timber  B  D 
(fig.  15.),  called  by  our  carpenters  the  ^i«g-/>^.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  ingenuity 
in  this  thought*  It  was  alfo  perfedlly  juft.  For  the 
weight  of  the  rafters  B A».  BC  tends  to  make  tliem  fly 
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,  V.o(  {.  out  at  the  foot.  This  is  prevented  by  the  tie-beam,  and 
this  excites  a  preffure,  by  which  they  tend  to  comprefs 
each  other.  Snppofe  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  weight  is  laid  on  the  ridge  B.  This  can  be  fup- 
ported  only  by  the  butting  of  the  rafters  in  their  own 
direftions  A  B  and  C  B,  and  the  weight  tends  to  com- 
prefs them  in  the  oppolite  direftions,  and,  through  their 
intervention,,  to  ftretch  the  tie-beam.  If  neither  the 
rafters  can  be  compreffed,  nor  the  tie-beam  ftretched,  it 
'  is  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  mud  retain  its  (hape, 

'  and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point,  very  proper  to  be 

ufed  as  a  point  of  fufpenfion.  To  this  point,  there- 
fore, is  the  tie-beam  fufpended  by  means  of  the  king- 
poft.  A  common  fpeftator,  unacquainted  with  carpen- 
try^ views  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears 
to  him  to  cany  the  roof.  The  king-poll  appears  a  pil- 
lar refting  on  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  llring ;  and 
an  iron-rod  of  one-fixteenth  of  the  fize  would  have  done 
juft  as  well.  The  king-poll  is  fometimes  mortifed  into 
the  tie-beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  refting 
on  it.  This  does  well  enough  in  many  cafes.  But  the 
bell  method  is  to  conneft  them  by  an  iron  ftrap,  hke  a 
ftirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king-poft,  and  paSes  round  the  tie-beam.    In  this  way 

-*  a  fpace  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king- 

poft  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  tie-beam.  Here  the 
beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  ftirrup  ;  and  this 
method  allows  us  to  reftore  the  beam  to  an  exadl  level, 
when  it  has  funk  by  the  unavoidable  compreflion  or 
other  yielding  of  the  parts.  The  holes  in  the  fides  of 
the  iron  ftrap  are  made  oblong  inftead  of  round ;  and 
the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made  to  taper 
on  the  under,  fide ;  fo  that  driving  it  farther  draws  the 
•tie-beam  upwards.  A  notion  of  this  may  be  formed 
by  looking  at  fig.  i6.  which  is  a  fe£lion  of  the  poft 
and  beam. 

It  requires  confiderable  attention,  however,  to  make 
this  fufpenfion  of  the  tie-beam  fiifficiently  firm.  The 
■top  of  the  king-poft  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
ftone  of  a  bridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  firm- 
Jv  mortifed  into  this  proje6ling  part.  Thefe  projec- 
tions are  called  joggles,  and  are  formed  by  working 
the  king-poft  out  of  a  much  larger  piece  of  timber,  and 
•cutting  off  the  unneceffary  wood  from  the  two  fides  ; 
and,  left  all  this  ftiould  not  be  fufficient,  it  is  ufual 
in  great  works  to  add  an  iron-plate  or  ftrap  of  three 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  of  the  king- 
poft  and  rafters. 

The  rafters,  though  not  fo  long  as  the  beam,  feem  to 
ftand  as  much  in  need  of  fomething  to  prevent  their 
bending,  for  they  carry  the  weight  of  the  covering. — 
This  cannot  be  done  by  fufpenfion,  for  we  have  no 
fixed  points  above  them  :  But  we  have  now  got  a  very 
firm  point  of  fupport  at  the  foot  of  the  king-poft. — 
JSraceSy  or Jlruts,  ED,  F D,  (fig.  17.),  are  put  un- 
der the- middle  ef  the  rafters,  where  they  are  flightly 
mortifed,  and  their  lower  ends  are  firmly  mortifed  into 
joggles  formed  on  the  foot  of  the  king-poft.  As  thefe 
braces  are  very  powerful  in  their  refiftance  to  compref- 
fion,  and  the  king-poft  equally  fo  to  refift  extenfion,  the 
points  E  and  F  may  be  confidered  as  fixed  ;  and  the 
rafters  being  thus  reduced  to  half  their  former  length, 
Conitruc-   ^^^^  their  former  relative  ftrength. 

tion  of  flat-  Roofs  do  not  always  confift  of  two  Hoping  fides  meet- 
tupped      ing  in  a  ludge.  They  have  fometimes  a  flat  on  the_top, 


with  two  floping  fides.  They  are  fometimes  formed 
with  a  double  flope,  and  are  called  kirb  or  manfarde  ' 
roofs.  They  fometimes  have  a  valley  in  the  middle^ 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.  Such  roofs  require  ano- 
ther piece  which  may  be  called  the  trufs  beam  becaufe 
all  fuch  frames  are  called  trujfesy  probably  from  the 
French  word  troujfe,  becaufe  fuch  roofs  are  like  por- 
tions of  plain  roofs,  troujfes  or  ftiortened. 

A  flat-topped  roof  is  thus  conftrufted.  Suppofe 
the  three  rafters  AB,  BC,  CD  (fig.  18.)  of  which  AB 
and  CD  are  equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It  is  plain 
that  they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  roof  have  no 
tendency  to  go  to  either  fide.  The  tie-beam  AD 
withftands  the  horizontal  thrufts  of  the  whole  frame, 
and  the  two  rafters  AB  and  CD  are  each  prefled  ia 
their  own  direftions  in  confequence  of  their  butting 
with  the  middle  rafter  or  trufs-beam  BC.  It  lies  be- 
tween them  like  the  keyftone  of  an  arch.  They  lean 
towards  it,  and  it  refts  on  them.  The  preffure 
which  the  trufs-beam  and  its  load  excites  on  th^ 
two  rafters  is  the  very  fame  as  if  the  rafters  were  pro- 
duced till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight  were  laid  on 
thefe  equal  to  that  of  BC  and  its  load.  If  therefore 
the  trufs-beam  is  of  a  fcantling  fufficient  for  carrying 
its  own  load,  and  withftanding  the  comprelTion  from 
the  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  ftrong  (while  it 
keeps  its  ftiape)  as  the  plain  roof  A  G  D  furnifhed  with 
king-poft  and  braces.  We  may  conceive  this  ano- 
ther way.  Suppofe  a  plain  roof  AGD,  without  braces 
to  fupport  the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters.  Then 
let  a  beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafters,  butting 
upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  Is  evident 
that  this  muft  prevent  the  rafters  from  bending  down- 
wards, becaufe  the  points  B  and  C  cannot  defcend,  mo- 
ving round  the  centres  A  and  D,  without  fhortening 
the  diftance  BC  between  them.  This  cannot  be 
without  compreifing  the  beam  BC.  It  Is  plain  that 
B  C  may  be  wedged  in,  or  wedges  driven  in  between 
its  ends  B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is 
lodged.  Thefe  wedges  may  be  driven  In  till  they  even 
force  out  the  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Whenever  this 
happens,  all  the  mutual  preffure  of  the  heads  of  thefe 
rafters  at  G  Is  taken  away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC 
may  be  cut  away,  and  the  roof  ABCD  will  be  as  ftrong 
as  the  roof  AGD  furnifhed  with  the  king-poft  and 
braces,  becaufe  the  trufs-beam  gives  a  fupport  of  the 
fame  kind  at  B  and  C  as  the  brace  v/ould  have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firmnefs  of 
fliape.  Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  fide  would  de- 
ftroy  the  equilibrium  at  the  angle,  would  deprefs  that 
angle,  and  caufe  the  oppofite  one  to  rife.  To  give  it 
ftlffnefs,  it  muft  either  have  ties  or  braces,  or  fome- 
thing partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  ufual  me- 
thod of  framing  is  to  make  the  heads  of  the  rafters 
butt  on  the  joggles  of  two  fide-pofts  BE  and  CF,  while 
the  trufs-beam,  or  ftrut  as  it  Is  generally  termed  by 
the  carpenters,  is  mortifed  fquare  into  the  infide  ©f 
the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the  fide-pofts 
are  conneded  with  the  tie-beam  either  by  mortiies  or 
ftraps. 

This  conftrudllon  ^ives  fimnefs  to  the  frame ;  for 
the  angle  B  cannot  defcend  In  confequence  of  any  Ine- 
quality of  preffure,  without  forcing  the  other  angle  C 
to  life.  This  it  cannot  do,  being  held  down  by  the 
poft  CF.  And  the  fame  conftruftlon  fortifies  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  now  fufpended  at  the  points  E  and  F 
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from  the  points  B  and  C,  whofe  firmnefs  We  have  juft 
now  fliown. 

But  although  this  roof  may  be  made  abundantly 
ftrong,  it  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  plain  roof  AGD 
of  the  fame  fcantling.  The  compreflion  which  BC 
muft  fuftain  in  order  to  give  the  fame  fupport  to  the 
rafters  at  B  and  C  that  was  given  by  braces  properly 
placed,  Is  confiderably  greater  than  the  comprcITioa 
of  the  braces.  And  this  ftrain  is  an  addition  to  the 
tranfverfe  ftrain  which  BC  gets  from  its  own  load. 
Alfo  this  form  neceffarily  expofes  the  tie-beam  to  croi's 
ftrains.  If  BE  is  mortifed  into  the  tie-beam,  then  the 
ftrain  which  tends  to  deprefs  the  angle  ABC  prclfes 
on  the  tie-beam  at  E  tranfverfely,  while  a  contrary 
ftrain  a£ts  on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  Thefe  ftrains 
however  are  fmall ;  and  this  conftruftion  is  frequently 
ufed,  being  fufceptible  of  fuf&cient  ftrength,  without 
much  increafe  of  the  dimenfibns  of  the  timbers ;  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the 
garrets.  Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  per- 
feft  form  reprefented  in  fig.  19.  Here  the  two  pofts 
BE,  CF  are  united  below.  AH  tranfverfe  action  on 
the  tie-beam  is  now  entirely  removed.  We  are  almoft 
difpofcd  to  fay  that  this  is  the  ftrongeft  roof  of  the 
fame  width  and  flope  :  for  if  the  iron  ftrap  which 
connedls  the  pieces  BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have 
a  large  bolt  G  through  it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of 
the  beam,  there  are  five  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which 
cannot  change  their  places,  and  there  is  no  tranfverfe 
ftrain  in  any  of  the  connexions. 

When  the  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  very  great, 
fo  that  the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought 
too  weak  for  withftanding  the  crofs  ftrains,  braces  may 
be  added  as  is  exprefled  in  fig.  18.  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  reader  will  obferve  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave 
the  top  flat  externally  :  it  muft  be  raifed  a  httle  in  the 
middle  to  ftioot  off  the  rain.  But  this  muft  not  be 
done  by  incurvating  tlie  beam  BC.  This  would  foon 
be  cruflied,  and  fpring  upwards.  The  flopes  muft  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timber  added  above  the  ftrutting 
beam. 

And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.  It 
confifts  of  thefe  principal  members  :  The  rafters,  which 
are  immediately  loaded  with  the  covering;  the  tie-beam, 
which  withftands  the  horizontal  thruft  by  which  the 
roof  tends  to  fly  out  below  and  pufh  out  the  walls  ; 
the  king-pofts,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  ferve 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  alfo  to  afford  other  fixed 
points  on  which  we  may  reft  the  braces  which  fupport 
the  middle  of  the  rafters  ;  and  laftly  the  trufs  or  ftrut- 
ting-beam,  which  ferves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to 
the  different  parts  which  are  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  rafters,  braces,  and  truffes  are  expofed  to 
compreflion,  and  muft  therefore  have  not  only  cohefion 
but  ftiffnefs.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com- 
preflions  to  which  they  are  fubjetled  would  quickly 
cruOi  them  in  this  bended  ftate.  The  tie-beams  and 
king-pofts,  if  performing  no  other  office  but  fupport- 
ing  the  roof,  do  not  require  ftiffnefs,  and  their  places 
might  be  fupplied  by  ropes,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of 
one-tenth  part  of  the  feftion  that  evea  the  fmalleft 
oak  ftretcher  requires.  Thefe  members  require  no 
greater  dimenfions  than  what  is  neceffary  for  giving 
fnfficient  joints,  and  any  more  ,'S  a  needlefs  ^xpence  and 
k>ad.  All  roofs,  however  complicated,  confift  of  thefe 
elTential  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  feea 
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which  perform  none  of  thefe  offices,  they  muft  be  pro- 
nounced ufelefs,  and  they  are  frequently  hui-tful,  by 
producing  crofs  ftrains  in  fome  other  piece.  In  i  roof 
properly  conftrufted  there  ftiould  be  no  fuch  ftrains. 
All  the  timbers,  except  thofe  which  immediately  carry 
the  covering,  ftiould  be  either  pufhed  or  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule  by 
which  a  roof  ftiould  always  be  examined. 

Thefe  effential  parts  are  fufceptible  of  Humberlefs  com-  Are  fufcep' 
binations  and  varieties.  But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to 
make  the  conftruftion  as  fimple,  and  confifting  of  as  few  combina- 
parts,  as  poffible.  We  arelefs  expofed  to  the  imperfec-  tions  and. 
tions  of  workmanfliip,  fuch  as  loofe  joints,  &c.  Another  .varieties, 
effential  harm  arifes  from  many  pieces,  by  the  compref- 
fion  and  the  flirinking  of  the  timber  in  the  crofs  di- 
rection of  the  fibres.  The  effeft  of  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  ftiortening  of  the  piece  which  butts  on  the  joint. 
This  alters  the  proportions  of  the  fides  of  the  triangle 
on  which  the  ftiape  of  the  whole  depends.  Now  in  a 
roof  fuch  as  fig.  18.  there  is  twice  as  much  of  this  as 
in  the  plain  pent  roof,  becaufe  there  are  two  pofts. 
And  when  the  direftion  of  the  butting  pieces  is  very 
oblique  to  the  aftion  of  the  load,  a  fmall  fhrinking  per- 
mits a  great  change  of  fliape.  Thus  in  a  roof  of  what 
is  called  pediment  pitch,  where  the  rafters  make  au 
angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an  inch 
compreffion  of  the  king-poft  will  produce  a  fagging  of 
an  inch,  and  occafion  a  great  ftrain  on  the  tie-beam  if 
the  pofts  are  mortifed  into  it.  In  fig.  2.  of  the  roofs 
in  the  article  Architecture,  half  an  inch  ftirinking 
of  each  of  the  two  pofts  will  allow  the  middle  to  fagg 
above  five  inches.  Fig.  1.  of  the  fame  plate  is  faulty 
in  this  refpeft,  by  cutting  the  ftruttlng-bcam  in  the 
middle.  I^he  ftrutting-beam  is  thus  fliortened  by  three 
flirinkings,  while  there  is  but  one  to  fhorten  the  rafters. 
The  confequeiice  is,  that  the  trufs  which  Is  Included 
within  the  rafters  will  fagg  away  from  them,  and  then 
they  muft  bend  in  the  middle  till  they  again  reft  on  this 
included  trufs.  This  roof  is,  however,  conftrudled  on 
the  whole  on  good  principles,  and  we  adduce  it  only  to 
ftiow  the  advantages  of  fimplicity.  This  cutting  of 
the  truffmg-beam  is  unavoidable,  if  we  would  preferve  the 
king-poft.  But  we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  fervice 
performed  by  it  in  this  cafe  will  balance  the  inconveni- 
ence. It  is  employed  only  to  fupport  the  middle  of 
the  upper  half  of  each  rafter,  which  it  does  but  imper- 
feftly,  becaufe  the  braces  and  ftrut  muft  be  cut  half 
through  at  their  croffmg  ;  if  thefe  joints  are  made  tight, 
as  a  workman  would  wifh  to  do,  the  fettling  of  the  roof 
will  caufe  them  to  work  on  each  other  croftwife  with, 
infuperable  force,  and  will  undoubtedly  ftrain  them  ex- 
ceedingly. 

This  method  of  including  a  trufs  within  the  rafters 
of  a  pent  roof  is  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  the  art 
of  carpentry.  But  to  infure  Its  full  effect,  it  fhould  al- 
ways be  executed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  i. 
Plate  XLVIII.  with  butting  rafters  under  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  butting  on  joggles  In  the  heads  of  the  polls. 
Without  this,  the  ftrut-beam  is  hardly  of  any  fervice. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  fig.  20.  as  a  proper 
.conftru£tion  of  a  truffed  roof,  and  the  king-poft  which  CCCCXL' 
is  placed  in  it  may  be  employed  to  fupport  the  upper 
part  of  the  rafters,  and  alfo  for  preventing  the  ttrutr 
beam  from  bending  in  either- direction  in  confequencx; 
of  its  great  compreffion.  It  will  alfo  give  a  fufpenfion 
for  the  great  burdens  which  are  fometimes  necellary  in 
3  0  2  a 
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IWof.     a  theatre.    The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to 
V^^V"^'  which  it  can  be  attached  ;  and  the  portion  of  the  fingle 
rafters  which  carry  this  king-poft  are  but  (hort,  and 
^  therefore  may  be  confiderably  loaded  with  fafety. 

We  obferve  in  the  drawings  which  we  fometimes 
have  of  Chinefe  buildings,  that  the  truflmg  of  roofs  is 
underftood  by  them.  Indeed  they  muft  be  very  expe- 
rienced carpenters.  We  fee  wooden  buildings  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  fupparted  only  by  fuch 
trufling.  One  of  thefc  is  fltetched  in  fig.  2 1 .  There 
are  fome  very  excellent  fpccimens  to  be  feen  in  the 
buildings  at  Deptford,  belonging  to  the  vidlualling- 
office,  ufually  called  the  Red  Houfe,  which  were  erected 
about  the  year  1788,  and  we  believe  are  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr  James  Arrow  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
one  of  the  moft  intelligent  artifts  in  this  kingdom. 
Remarks  Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a  rational  or 
addieffed  tofcientific,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
pra<a  cal  carpentry.  It  is  fuch,  that  any  prailitioner,  with  the 
carpenters  troubleof  a  little  refleftion,  mayalways  proceed  with  con- 
fidence, and  without  refting  any  part  of  his  pra£i:ice  on  the 
vague  notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him  of  the 
ftrength  and  fupports  of  timbers,  and  of  their  manner  of 
ading.  That  thefe  frequently  miflead,  is  proved  by  the 
mutual  criticifms  which  are  frequently  publifhed  by  the 
rivals  in  the  profeffion.  They  have  frequently  fagacity 
enough  (for  it  can  feldom  be  called  fcience )  to  point 
out  glaring  blunders  ;  and  any  perfon  who  will  look  at 
fome  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price,  Mr  Wyatt,  Mr 
Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  reputation,  will 
readily  fee  them  diftinguifhable  from  the  works  of  Infe- 
rior artifls  by  fimpliclty  alone.  A  man  without  prin- 
ciples is  apt  to  confider  an  intricate  conftruftlon  as  inge- 
nious and  effeftual ;  and  fuch  roofs  fomctimes  fail  merely 
by  being  ingenioufly  loaded  with  timber,  but  more  fre- 
quently ftill  by  the  wrong  action  of  fome  ufelefs  piece, 
which  produces  ftralns  that  are  tranfverfe  to  other 
pieces,  or  which,  by  rendering  fome  points  too  firm^ 
caufe  them  to  be  deferted  by  the  reft  in  the  general 
fubfidlng  of  the  whole.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  point- 
'  td  out  by  Price  in  his  Britifli  Carpenter.  Nothing 
Ihows  the  flcill  of  a  carpenter  more  than  the  diftlnftnefs 
v/ith  which  he  can  forefee  the  changes  of  fhape  which 
muft  take  place  in  a  (hort  time  in  eveiy  roof.  A 
knowledge  of  this  will  often  correft  a  confttuftion 
which  the  mere  mathematician  thinks  unexceptionable, 
becaufe  he  does  not  reckon  on  the  aftual  compreflion 
which  muft  obtain,  and  imagines  that  his  triangles, 
which  fuftain  no  crofs  ftralns,  invariably  retain  their 
ftiape  till  the  pieces  break.  The  fagacity  of  the  expe- 
rienced carpenter  Is  not,  however,  enough  without  fci- 
ence for  perfefting  the  art.  But  when  he  knows  how 
much  a  particular  piece  will  yield  to  compreflion  in  one 
cafe,  fcience  will  tell  him,  and  nothing  but  fcience  can 
do  it,  what  will  be  the  compreflion  of  the  fame  piece  in 
another  very  different  cafe.  Thus  he  learns  how  far  it 
will  now  yield,  and  then  he  proportions  the  parts  fo 
to  each  other,  that  when  all  have  yielded  according  to 
their  ftralns,  the  whole  is  of  the  ftiape  he  wiftied  to 
produce,  and  every  joint  is  in  a  ftate  of  firmnefs.  It  is 
here  that  we  obferve  the  greateft  number  of  improprie- 
ties. The  iron  ftraps  are  frequently  in  pofitions  not 
fuited  to  the  aftual  ftrain  on  them,  and  they  are  In  a 
ftate  of  vlelent  twift,  which  both  tends  ftrongly  to 
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break  the  ftrap,  and  to  cripple  the  pieces  which  they  Roof, 
furround. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  fee  joints  or  mortifes 
jn  a  ftate  of  violent  ftrain  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the 
heels  and  flioulders.  The  joints  were  perhaps  preperly 
fliaped  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  trufs  ;  but  by  ita 
fettling,  the  bearing  on  the  pufh  is  changed  :  the  brace, 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  comes  to  prefs 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoulder,  and,  afting  as  a 
powerful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it.  Ift  like  manner, 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  firft  butted  firmly 
and  fquarely  on  the  joggle  of  the  kIng-poft,  nowprefl*es 
with  one  corner  with  prodigious  force,  and  feldom  fails 
to  fpllnter  off"  on  that  fide.  We  cannot  help  recom- 
mending a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy- 
draulic architedl  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  viz.  to 
make  all  the  flioulders  of  butting  pieces  in  the  form  o£ 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  oppofite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.  Thus,  in  fig.  18.  if  the  joggk-joint  B 
be  of  this  form,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  fagging  of 
the  roof  will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint ;  for 
in  the  fagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter-preflure  of  the 
joggle  is  ftill  direfted  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  juft  now  faid  bends  round  A.  This  is  too  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  and  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  mortife  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
bearing.  H  he  rafter  pufties  in  the  dlreftion  BA,  and 
the  beam  refifts  in  the  dirediion  AD.  The  abutment 
ftiould  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  thefe  but  in  an 
intermediate  diredlion,  and  it  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  cur- 
ved ftiape.  But  the  carpenters  perhaps  think  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this 
ftiape  in  the  ftioulder  ;  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in 
the  heel  of  the  tenon.  The  ftioulder  is  commonly  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  there- 
fore is  on  this  flioulder,  it  caufes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  Aide  along  the  beam  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears 
againft  the  outer  end  of  the  nwrtife  (See  Price's  Bri- 
tijh  Carpenter,  Plate  C.  fig.  IK).  This  abutment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price's  book,  but  it  id 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below,  to  make 
it  more  fecure  againft  ftarting.  The  confequence  of 
this  conftrutlion  is,  that  when  the  roof  fettles,  the 
ftioulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the  mortife> 
and  it  rifes  at  the  outer,  and  the  tenon  taking  hold  of 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is  itfelf  bro- 
ken. This  joint  therefore  is  feldom  trufted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  mortife  and  tenon,  and  is  ufually  fecii- 
red  by  an  iron  ftrap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam, 
to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and 
then  embraces  the  outfide  of  the  rafter  foot.  Very  fre- 
quently this  ftrap  is  not  made  fufiiciently  oblique,  and 
we  have  feen  fome  made  almoft  fquare  with  the  beanu 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  not  only  keeps  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  binds  it  down.  In  this 
cafe,  the  rafter  adls  as  a  powerful  lever,  whofe  fujcrum 
is  the  inner  angle  of  the  flioulder,  and  then  the  ftrap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  at  the  point.  All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  the  ftrap  very  long 
and  very  oblique,  and  by  making  its  outer  end  (the 
ftirrup  part)  fquare  with  its  length,  and  making  a  notch 
in  the  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  cripple 
the  rafter,  for  it  will  rife  along  with  it,  turning  round 
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the  bolt  at  Its  inner  end.    We  have  been  thus  particu-   by  50,000  pounds, 
lar  on  this  joint,  becaufe  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
ftrain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  fituation  will 
not  allow  the  excavation  neceflaiy  for  making  it  a  good 
mortife  and  tenon. 

Similar  attention  muft  be  paid  to  fome  other  ftraps, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  €onne(ft  it  with  the  poft  or  trufs  below  it.  Wc 
muft  atter^d  to  the  change  of  Ihape  produced  by  the 
fagging  of  the  roof,  and  place  the  ftrap  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  yield  to  it  by  turning  round  its  bolt,  but  fo 
as  not  to  become  loofe,  and  far  lefs  to  make  a  fulcrum 
for  any  thing  afting  as  a  lever.  The  ftrains  arifing  from 
fuch  adions,  in  framings  of  carpentry  which  change 
their  (hape  by  fagging,  are  enormous,  and  nothing  can 
refift  them. 

We  Ihall  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubjed  with  a  fimple 
i[arinpf  method,  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathemati- 
cal fcience,  may  calculate  with  fufficient  precifion  the 
ftrains  or  thrufts  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of 
his  work,  whatever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thruft  aft- 
ing  on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  18.  This  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G 
on  the  two  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  GH.  Then,  having  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
whole  roof  that  is  fupported  by  this  fingle  frame 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  BC, 
CD,  BE,  CF  themfelves,  take  the  number  of  pounds, 
tons,  &c.  which  exprelTes  it  from  any  fcale  of  equal 
parts,  and  fet  it  from  G  to  H.  Draw  HK,  HL  pa- 
rallel to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  hne  KL,  which  will 
be  horizontal  when  the  two  fides  of  the  roof  have  the 
fame  flope.  Then  ML  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale 
will  give  the  horizontal  thruft,  by  which  the  ftrength 
of  the  tie-beam  is  to  be  regulated.  GL  will  give  the 
thruft  w  hich  tends  to  cruih  the  rafters,  and  LM  will 
alio  give  the  force  which  tends  to  crufh  the  ftrut-beam 
BC. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  ftrain  on  the  king-poft 
BD  of  fig.  17.  confider  that  each  brace  is  preffed  by 
half  the  weight  of  the  roofing  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and 
this  preffure,  or  at  leaft  its  hurtful  effeft,  is  diminiftied 
in  the  proportion  of  BA  to  DA,  becaufe  the  aftion  of 
gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effedl  which  we  want  to  coun- 
teraft  by  the  braces  is  in  a  direftion  E  e  perpendicular  to 
BA  or  BC.  But  as  this  is  to  be  refifted  by  the  brace 
/E  ading  in  the  direftion /E,  we  muft  draw  fe  per- 
pendicular to  E  and  fuppofe  the  ftrain  augmented  in 
the  proportion  of  E  f  to  Y,f. 

Having  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pounds,  or  other  mea- 
fures,  the  ftrains  which  muft  be  balanced  at  /by  the  co- 
befion  of  the  king-poft,  take  this  meafure  fiom  the 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fet  it  off  in  the  direftions  of 
the  braces  to  G  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G/HK  ;  and  /K  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  will  be 
the  ftrain  on  the  king-poft. 
^^^^        The  artift  may  then  examine  the  ftrength  of  his 
gth  of  trufs  upon  this  principle,  that  every  fquare  inch  of  oak 
fufs.    will  bear  at  an  average  70GO  pounds  compreffmg  or 
ftretching  it,  and  may  be  fafely  loaded  with  3500  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  and  that  a  fquare  inch  of  fir  will 
in  like  manner  fecurely  bear  2500.    And,  becaufe 
ftraps  are  ufed  to  refift  feme  of  thefe  ftrains,  a  fquare 
inch  of  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  fafely  ftraintd 
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But  the  artift  will  always  recoi- 
led, that  we  cannot  have  the  fame  confidence  in  iron 
as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  laft  are  much  more 
cafily  perceived  ;  and  when  timber  is  too  weak,  it 
gives  us  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  fenfibly  be- 
fore it  breaks.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  iron  ;  and 
much  of  its  fervice  depends  on  the  honefly  of  the  black- 
fmith. 

In  this  way  may  any  defign  of  a  roof  be  examined.  "Sketch  of 
We  fhall  here  give  the  reader  a  fketch  of  two  or  t^reeJ^'^'J^/^^'f 
truffed  roofs,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chief  ' 
varieties  of  circumftances  which  occur  in  common  prac- 
tice. 

Fig.  22.  is  the  roof  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its  conftrudion 
is  fingular.  Tlie  roof  extends  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-bearaa 
fupport  the  Tufcan  corniche,  appearing  like  the  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  oidei-.  Such  a-  roof  could  not  reft 
on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  fupported 
it  by  a  trufs  below  It ;  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 
to  make  this  extremely  ftrong  with  very  little  timber. 
It  is  accounted  the  higheft  roof  of  its  width  in  Lon- 
don. But  this  was  not  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
height  which  its  extreme  width  allowed  him  to  employ- 
without  hurting  the  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a  pitch. 
The  fupports,  however,  are  difpofed  with  judgment. 

Fig.  23.  is  a  kirb  or  manfald  roof  by  Price,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  of  large  diraenfions,  having  braces  to  carry 
the  middle  of  the  rafters. 

It  will  ferve  exceedingly  well  for  a  church  having 
pillars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken 
away,  the  ftrains  are  very  well  balanced,  fo  that  there 
is  no  rilk  of  its  puftiing  afide  the  pillars  on  which  it 
refts. 

Fig.  24.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the 
univerfityof  Oxford,  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  fpan 
between  the  walls  is  75  feet.  This  is  accounted  a  very- 
ingenious,  and  is  a  fingular  performance.  Themlddle  part 
of  it  is  almoft  unchangeable  in  its  form;  but  from  this, 
circumftance  it  does  not  diftribute  the  horlz-ontal  thruft 
with  the  fame  regularity  as  the  ufual  conftrudion. 
The  horizontal  thruft  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is  withftood  by  an  iron 
ftrap  below  the  beam,  which  ftretches  the  whole  width 
of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  making  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  ceiling.  _  45^ 

In  all  the  roofs  which  we  have  confidered  hitherto  Cafes  in 
the  thruft  is  difcharged  entirely  from  the  walls  by  t^^e  JJ^^JJ^'jf 
tie-beam.    But  this  cannot  always  be  done.    We  fre-^^j  |,g  ^jjf, 
quently  want  great  elevation  within,  and  arched  ceil- charged 
ings.    In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  raatterf'  om  the 
to  keep  the  walls  free  of  all  preffure  outwards,  andj^^^^^^^^i^^^^ 
there  are  few  buildings  where  it  is  completely  done. 
Yet  this  is  the  greateft  fault  of  a  roof.    We  ihall  juft 
point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  moft  fuccefsfully 
adopted. 

We  have  fald  that  a  tie-beam  juft  performs  the  of- 
fice of  a  ftring.  We  have  fald  the  fame  of  the  king- 
poft.  Now  iuppofe  two  rafters  AB,  BC  (fig.  25.) 
moveable  about  the  joint  B,  and  refting  on  the  top  of 
the  walls.  If  the  line  BD  be  fufpended  from  B,  and 
the  two  hues  DA,  DC  be  fattened  to  the  feet  of  the 
rafters,  and  If  thefe  lines  be  incapable  of  extenfion,  it 
is  plain  that  all  thruft  is  removed  from  the  walls  as  ef- 
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feftually  as  by  a  common  tie-beam.  And  by  Ihorten 
ing  BD  to  B  we  gain  a  greater  infide  height,  and 
-more  room  for  an  arched  ceiling.  Now  if  we  fubfti- 
tute  a  king^oft  BD  (lig.  26.)  and  two  ftretchers  or 
hammer-beams  DA,  DC  for  the  other  ftrings,  and  con- 
ne6l  them  firmly  by  means  of  iron  ftraps,  we  obtain  our 
purpofe. 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  roof  in 
point  of  ftrain  and  ftrength.  Recur  to  fig.  25.  and 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia- 
gonals AC,  BF  croffing  in  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi- 
cular to  CD.  We  have  feen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  callW)  is  to  the  horizontal  thruft 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC  ;  and  if  we  exprefs  this  thruft  by 
^       ,       ^  WXEC 

1 ,  we  have  T  =  — ^ — .    We  may  at  prefent  con- 

■fider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled  at  C  in  the  direftion  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thruft,  and  held  back  by  the  ftring  pulhng  in  the  direc- 
tion CD.  Suppofe  that  the  forces  in  the  direftions 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
S  by  which  the  ftring  CD  is  ftrained.  Thefe  forces 
muft  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inverfely  a^  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the 
lines  of  their  dlreftion.  Therefore  BG  ;  BE  =  T 
BE  BE.EC. 
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Therefore  the  ftrain  upon  each  of  the  ties  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  thruft  or  the 
llrain  on  a  fimple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
inconvenience,  becaufe  the  fmalleft  dimenfions  that  we 
could  give  to  thefe  ties,  fo  as  to  procure  fu^fficient  fix- 
tures to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  always  fufficient  to 
withftand  this  ftrain.  But  although  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  iron  ftraps  which  make  the  ultimate  connec- 
tions, there  is  always  fome  hazard  of  imperfeft  work, 
cracks  or  flaws,  which  are  not  perceived.  We  can 
judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  foundnefs  of  a 
piece  of  tiniber,  but  cannot  fay  fo  much  of  a  piece  of 
iron.  Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  ftrain  excited 
on  the  king  poft,  when  BG  is  very  Ihort  in  comparifon 
of  BE,  namely,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  ftrains 
S  and  S  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defeft  from  which  the  ftraight 
tie-beam  is  entirely  free.  All  roofs  fettle  a  little. — 
When  this  roof  fettles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  de- 
fcend,  the  legs  BA,  BC  muft  fpread  further  out,  and 
thus  a  preffure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is 
feldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 
in  this  fimple  form,  and  other  contrivances  are  necelTary 
for  counterafting  this  fupervening  aftion  on  the  walls. 
Fig.  27.  is  one  of  the  beft  which  we  have  feen,  and  is 
executed  with  great  fuccefs  in  tKe  circus  or  equeftrian 
theatre  in  Edinburgh,  the  width  being  60  feet.  The 
pieces  EF  and  ED  help  to  take  off  fome  of  the  weight, 
and  by  their  greater  uprightnefs  they  exert  a  fmaller 
thruft  on  the  walls.  The  beam  D  J  is  alfo  a  fort  of 
trufs-beam,  having  fomething  of  the  fame  efFeft.  Mr 
Price  has  given  another  very  judicious  one  of  this 
kind,  Britifli  Carpenter,  Plate  IK,  fig.  C,  fro  m  which 
the  tie-beam  may  be  taken  away,  and  there  will  remain 
very  httle  thruft  on  the  walls.  Thofe  which  he  has  gi- 
ven in  the  following  Plate  K  are,  in  our  opinion,  very 
faulty.  The  whole  firain  in  thefe  laft  roofs  tends  to 
break  the  rafters  and  tics  tranfverfely,  and  the  fixtures  x>f 
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the  ties  are  alfo  not  well  calculated  to  refift  the  ftrain  RoofI 
to  which  the  pieces  are  expofed.  We  hardly  think  that  — — v-^ 
thefe  roofs  could  be  executed. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  General  « 
all  that  we  have  deUvered  on  this  fubjeft,  we  have  at-fecvadon 
tended  only  to  the  conftruclion  of  the  principal  rafters 
or  truffes.  In  fmall  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind  ;  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the 
covering  is  inade  to  reil  on  a  few  principal  rafters, 
which  are  conncdled  by  beams  placed  horizontally,  and 
cither  mortifed  into  them  or  fcarfed  on  them.  Thefe 
are  called  pur/ins.  Small  rafters  are  laid  from  purUn  to 
purlin  ;  and  on  thefe  the  laths  for  tiles,  or  the  flcirting- 
boards  for  dates,  are  nailed.  Thus  the  covering  does 
not  immediately  reft  on  the  principal  frames  This  al- 
lows fome  more  hberty  in  their  conftruftion,  becaufe  the 
garrets  can  be  fo  divided  that  the  principal  rafters  Ihall 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  reft  left  unincumbered. 
This  conftrud^Ion  is  fo  far  analogous  to  that  of  floots 
which  are  conftrudled  with  girders,  binding,  and  bridge- 
ingjoifts. 

It  may  appear  prefuming  in  us  to  queftion  the 
propriety  of  this  praftice.  There  are  fituations  in 
which  it  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  reft  on  fome  pillars.  In  other 
fituations,  where  partition-walls  intervene  at  a  diftance 
not  too  great  for  a  ftout  purHn,  no  principal  rafters 
are  neceffary,  and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  ihort 
rafters  of  very  flender  fcantling.  But  in  a  great  uni- 
form roof,  which  has  no  intermediate  fupports,  it  re- 
quires at  leatt  fome  reafons  for  preferring  this  method 
of  carcafe- roofing  to  the  fimpler  method  of  making  all 
the  rafters  alike.  The  method  of  carcafe-roofing  re- 
quires the  feleftion  of  the  greateft  logs  of  timber,  which 
are  feldom  of  equal  ftrength  and  foundnefs  with  thinner 
rafters.  In  thefe  the  outfide  planks  can  be  taken  oft", 
and  the  beft  part  alone  worked  up.  It  alfo  expofes  to 
all  the  defeats  of  workmanfhip  in.  the  mortifing  of  pur- 
lins,  and  the  weakening  of  the  rafters  by  this  very 
mortifing ;  and  it  brings  an  additional  load  of  purhns 
and  fliort  rafters.  A  roof  thus  conftrudled  may  furely 
be  compared  with  a  floor  of  fimllar  conftruftion.  Here 
there  is  not  a  ftiadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
fawcd  into  planks,  and  thefe  planks  laid  as  jolfts  fuf&ci- 
ently  near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  they  will 
have  the  fame  ftrength  as  before,  except  fo  much  as  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  faw.  'I'his  will  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 
bridging,  and  celling  joifts,  which  are  an  additional 
load ;  and  all  the  mortifes  and  other  joinings  are  fo 
many  diminutions  of  the  ftrength  of  the  girders  ;  and 
as  no  part  of  a  carpenter's  work  requires  more  (kill  and 
accuracy  of  execution,  we  are  expofed  to  many  chances 
of  imperfeftion.  But,  not  to  reft  on  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  however  reafonable  they  may  appear,  we  fliall  re- 
late an  experiment  made  by  one  on  whofe  judgment 
and  exatlnefs  we  can  depend. 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made  1 8  inches  fquare  of  Confiimi 
the  fineft  uniform  deal,  which  had  been  long  leafoned.  '''^  '^"P? 
The  one  confifted  of  fimple  joifts,  and  the  otlier  was"^"*^^* 
framed  with  girders,  binding,  bridging,  and  ceiling 
joifts.    The  plain  joifts  of  the  one  contained  the  fame 
quantity  of  tin*^er  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  made  by  a  moft  accuiate  woikman. 
They  were  placed  in  wooden  trunks  1 8  inches  fquare 
z  within, 
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of.  willlin,  and  refled  on  a  ftrong  projefti'on  on  the  infide. 
Small  (hot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  floors,  fo  as 
to  fpread  uniformly  over  them.  The  plain  joifted  floor 
broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcafe  floor 
with  327.  The  firfl  broke  without  giving  any  warn- 
ing ;  "the  other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294  pounds 
had  been  poured  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
!^4i  and  482.  But  the  models  having  been  made  by  a 
lefs  accurate  hand,  it  was  not  thought  a  fair  fpecimen 
of  the  ftrength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcafe 
floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recol- 
lc£l  in  favour  of  the  compound  conftruftion  of  roofs  is, 
that  the  plain  method  would  prodigioufly  increafe  the 
quantity  of  work,  would  admit  nothing  but  long  tim- 
ber, which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence,  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  We 
admit  this  in  its  full  force ;  but  we  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are  greatly  fuperlor  In  point 
of  ftrength,  and  therefore  fhould  be  adopted  in  cafes 
where  the  great  difficuhy  is  to  infure  this  necelTary  cir- 
cumftance. 

It  would  appear  very  negleftful  to  omit  an  account 
of  the  roofs  put  on  round  buildings,  fuch  as  domes,  cu- 
polas, and  .  the  hke.  They  appear  to  be  the  moft 
,3  difficult  taflcs  in  the  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty 
*  lies  entirely  in  the  mode  of  framing,  or  vvhat  the  French 
call  the  trait  de  charpenterie.  The  view  whiqh  we 
are  taking  of  the  fubjea:,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  fci- 
ence,  has  little  connexion  with  this.  It  is  plain,  that 
whatever  form  of  a  trufs  is  excellent  in  a  fquare  build- 
ing  mufr  be  equally  fo  as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round 
©ne;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  manage  their  mu- 
tual interfeftions  at  the  top.  Some  of  them  muft  be 
difcoiitlnued  before  they  reach  that  length,  and  common 
fenfe  will  teach  us  to  rut  them  fhort  alternately,  and  al- 
ways leave  as  many,  that  they  may  Hand  equally  thick 
as  at  their  firft  fpringing  from  the  bafe  of  the  dome. 
Thus  tlie  length  of  the  purlins  which  reach  from  trufs 
to  trufs  will  never  be  too  great. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  round  building  which  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  glafs-houfe,  a  potter's  kiln,  or  a  fpjre 
lleeple,  inftead  of  being  the  moil  difficult  to  ered  with 
liability,  is  of  all  others  the  eafieft.  Nothing  can  (how 
this  more  forcibly  than  dally  praftice,  where  they  are 
run  up  withovit  centres  and  without  fcaffoldings ;  and  it 
requires  grofs  blunders  indeed  in  the  choice  of  their  out- 
line to  put  themia  much  danger  of  falling  from  a  want 
of  equilibrium.  In  hke  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what  ffiaps  or  what  conftruftion 
you  will.  It  cannot  fall  unlefs  fome  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom :  an  iron  hoop  round  it,  or  ftraps  at  the 
joinings  of  the  trufles  and  purhns,  which  make  an  equi- 
valent to  a  hoop,  will  efteftually  fecure  it.  And  as 
beauty  requires  that  a  dome  fhall  fpring  almoft  perpen- 
dicularly  from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  thruft  to  force  out  the  walls.  The  only  part 
where  this  is  to  be  guarded  againft  is,  where  the  tan- 
gent is  inclined  about  40  or  50  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  courfe  of  firm  hori- 
zontal joinings. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes  ©f  carpentry  will  now 
be  raifed  of  great  extent.  The  Halle  du  Bles  at  Pa- 
ris, of  300  feet  in  diameter^  waa.the  invention  of  an  la- 
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teiligent  carpenter,  the  Sieur  Moulineau.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  a  man  of  fcience,  but  had  much  more  me-  ' 
chanical  knowledge  than  artifans  ufually  have,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thin  fliell  of  timber  might  not  only 
be  fo  iliaped  as  to  be  nearly  in  equilibrio,  but  that  if  hoop- 
ed or  firmly  connefted  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  ftiffnefs  that  was  neceflary  ;  and  he  prefcnted  his 
projeft  to  tlie  maglftracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleafed  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  poffibility.  Be- 
ing a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  confider  it.  The  members,  who- 
were  competent  judges,  were  inftantly  llruck  with  the, 
juftnefs  of  Mr  Moulincau's  principles,  and  aftonifhed 
that  a  thing  fo  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve- 
ry houfe-carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  univerfal  to- 
pic of  converfation,  difpute,  and  cabal,  in  the  poHte 
circles  of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a 
very  favourable  report  of  their  opinion,  the  projeft  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  foon  comple- 
ted, and  now  ftands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris. 

The  conftruftlon  of  this  dome  is  the  fimpleft  thing 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  com- 
pofe  It  confift  of  planks  nine  feet  long,  1 3  inches  broad,  . 
and  three  inches  thick ;  and  each  rib  confifts  of  three  o£ 
thefe  planks  bolted  together  In  fuch  a  manner  that  two- 
joints  meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  Inftance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  ftanding  between  one  of  fix  feet  and' 
another  of  nii»e,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  It. 
No  machinery  was  neceffai-y  for  carrying  up  fuch  fmall 
pieces,  and  the  whole  went  up  like  a  piece  of  brick- 
layer's work.  At  various  diftances  thefe  ribs  were  con* 
nefted  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  ftraps,  which 
made  fo  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work 
had  reached  fuch  a  height,  that  the  dlftance  of  the  ribs 
was  two-thirds  of  the  original  dlftance,  every,  third  rib 
was  dlfcontlimed,  and  the  fpace  was  left  open  and  gla- 
zed. When  carried  fo  much  higher  that  the  dlftance 
of  the  ribs  is  one-third,  of  the  original  dlftance,  every 
fecond  rib  (now  confifting  of  two  ribs  very  near  each 
other)  is  in  like  manner  difcontlnued,  and  the  void  is 
glazed.  A  little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
framed  Into  a  circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a 
wide  opening  in  the  middle  ;  over-which  is  a  glazed  ca- 
nopy or  umbrella,  with  an  opening  between  it  and  the 
dome  for  allowing  the  heated  air  to  get  out.  All  who 
have  feen  this  dome  fay,  that  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  and 
magnificent  objeA  they  have  ever  beheld.- 

I'he  only  difficulty  which  occurs  In  the  conftmAIon 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  they  are  unequally  loaded,  . 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthern  or  cupola  in  the. middle. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  fliell,  it  woiild 
be  cruftied  in  at  the  trop,  or  the  adlion  of  the  wind  on 
the  lanthern  might  tear  It  out  of  Its  place.  Such  ,a 
dome  muft  therefore  confift  of  t'r.uffed  frames.  Mr 
Price  has  given  a  very  good  one  In  his  plate  OP,  tho* 
much  ftronger  in  the  trufles  than  there  was  any  oc- 
cafion  for.  This  caufes  a  great  lofs  of  room,  and 
throws  the  lights  of  the  lanthern  too  far  up.  It  is  evi- 
dently copied  from  Sir  Chrlftopher  Wren's  dome  of 
St  Paul's  church  in  London  ;  a  model  of  propriety  in 
its  particular  fituatlon,  but  by  no  means  a  general  mo- 
del of  a  wooden  dome.  It  refts  on  the.  brick  cone 
within  it ;  and  Sir  Chrlftopher  has  very  Ingenloufly 
made  ufe  of  it  for  ftiffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 
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pevfon  will  perceive  by  attending  to  its  conflriiftion 
{See  Price,  Plate  OP). 

Fig.  28.  repn-efents  a  dome  executed  in  the  Resrifter 
Office  in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adams, 
and  is  very  agreeable  to  mechanical  principles.  The 
fpan  Is  50  feet  clear,  and  the  thicknefs  Is  only  44-. 

Wk  cannot  take  leave  of  the  fubjeft  without  taking 
forae  notice  of  what  we  have  already  fpoken  of  with 
commendation  by  the  name  of  Norman  roofs.  We 
called  them  Norman,  becaufe  they  were  frequently  ex- 
ecuted by  that  people  foon  after  their  cftablifhment  in 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  be- 
came the  prevailing  tafte  in  all  the  great  baronial  caf- 
tles.  Their  architefts  were  rivals  to  the  Saracens  and 
Moors,  who  about  that  time  built  many  Chrlftiau 
churches  ;  and  the  architefture  which  we  now  call  Go- 
thic feems  to  have  arifen  from  their  joint  labours. 

The  principle  of  a  Norman  roof  is  extremely  fimple. 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  joggled  king-pofts  AF,  BG, 
CH,  &c.  (fig.  29.),  and  bfaccs  or  ties  were  then  dif- 
pofed  in  the  Intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  HB 
and  HD  are  evidently  ties  in  a  ftate  of  extenfion, 
while  the  poll  CH  is  compreffed  by  them.  Towards 
the  walls  on  each  fide,  as  between  B  and  F,  and  be- 
tween F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  compreffed. 
The  ends  of  the  pofts  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  emboffed  globes,  and  the  like,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  the  trufs  was  exhibited  and  drefled 
out. 

This  conftruftion  admits  of  employing  very  fhort 
timbers;  and  this  very  circumftance  gives  greater  llrength 
to  the  trufs,  becaufe  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  rafter  is  more  open.  We  may  alfo  per- 
ceive that  all  thruft  may  be  taken  off  the  walls.  If 
the  pieces  AF,  BF,  LF,  be  removed,  all  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  aft  as  ties,  and  the  pieces  direfted  to 
the  centre  aft  as  ftruts ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  ftraight  or 
flat  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  fuch  as  a  l/c,  having 
the  joint  In  two  pieces  a  b,  be,  with  a  ftrut  i d,  and 
two  ties,  win  require  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it  than  If  It  had  a  continued  joift  a  c  o{  the  fame  fcant- 
llng.  And,  laftly,  a  piece  of  timber  afting  as  a  tie  is 
much  fl;ronger  than  the  fame  piece  afting  as  a  ftrut : 
for  In  the  latter  fituation  it  Is  expofed  to  bending,  and 
when  bent  It  Is  much  lefs  able  to  withftand  a  very  great 
ftraln.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  Is  balanced  by  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
joints  In  point  of  fl;rcngth.  The  joint  of  a  tie  depends 
wholly  on  the  pins  ;  for  this  reafon  ties  are  never  ufed 
in  heavy  works  without  ftrapping  the  joints  with  iron. 
In  the  roofs  wc  are  now  defcrlbing  the  diagonal  pieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  aft  purely  as  tics,  while  thofe 
towards  the  fldes  aft  as  ftruts  or  braces.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  of  fo  very  fimple  conftruftlon  as  we  have 
defcribed,  and  are  more  generally  conftrufted  like  the 
flcetch  In  fig.  30.  having  two  fets  of  rafters  AB,  a  b, 
and  the  angles  are  filled  up  with  thin  planks,  which  give 
great  ftlff"nefs  and  ftrength.  They  have  alfo  a  double' 
fet  of  purlins,  which  conneft  the  different  truffes.  The 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  fquares,  other  purlins  run 
between  the  middle  points  E  of  the  rafters.  The  raf- 
ter Is  fupported  at  E  by  a  check  put  between  it  and 
the  under  rafter.    The  middle  point  of  each  fqnare  of 
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the  roof  Is  fupported  and  ftlffened  by  four  braces,  one 
of  which  fprings  from  e,  and  Its  oppofite  from  the  ft- 
mllar  part  of  the  adjoining  trufs.  The  other  two  bra- 
ces fpring  from  the  middle  points  of  the  lower  purlins,  ^ 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  tmfs, 
and  are  fupported  by  planks  In  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rafters.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  becomes  very 
ftiff  and  ftrong. 

We  hope  that  the  reader  wrU  not  be  difpleafed  with  Condufii 
our  having  taken  fome  notice  of  what  vv^as  the  pride  of 
our  anceftors,  and  conftltnted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  feudal  lord  affemblcd  his 
vaffals  and  difplayed  his  magnificence*    The  InteUigent 
mechanic  will  fee  much  to  commend  ;  and  all  who  look 
at  thefe  roofs  admire  their  apparent  flimfy  llghtnefs, 
and  wonder  at  their  duration.    We  have  feen  a  hall  of 
57  feet  wide,  the  roof  of  which  was  in  four  divlfions,  1 
like  a  kirb  roof,  and  the  truffes  were  about  1 6  feet  afun-  1 
der.    They  were  tingle  rafters,  as  in  fig.  30.  and  their  | 
dimenfions  were  only  eight  inches  by  fix.    The  roof 
appeared  perfeftly  found,  and  had  been  ftanding  ever 
fince  the  year  1425. 

Much  of  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft  may  be 
applied  to  the  conftruftlon  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centres  for  turning  the  arches  of  ftone-bridges.  But 
the  farther  difcuflion  of  this  muft  be  the  employment  of 
another  article. 

ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a 
houfe  Is  compofed.  See  the  foregoing  article. 

ROOK,  In  ornithology.    See  Corvus. 

Rooks  are  very  deftruftive  of  corn,  efpecially  of 
wheat.  They  fearch  out  the  lands  where  it  is  fown,  and 
watching  them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  fhoot  up  its 
blade ;  this  is  the  time 'of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will 
not  be  at  the  pains  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  In  the 
fown  land,  for  that  Is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a 
grain  will  requite  them  for  :  but  as  foon  as  thefe  blades 
appear,  they  are  by  them  direfted,  without  lofs  of  time 
or  pains,  to  the  places  where  the  grains  lie ;  and  in 
three  or  four  days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch'  vaft 
quantities,  that  a  good  crop  is  often  thus  deftroyed  in 
embryo.  After  a  few  days  the  wheat  continuing  to 
grow,  its  blades  appear  green  above  ground  ;  and  then 
the  time  of  danger  from  thefe  birds  is  over  ;  for  then 
the  feeds  are  fo  far  robbed  of  their  mealy  matter,  that 
they  are  of  no  value  to  that  bird,  and  it  will  no  longer 
give  Itfelf  the  trouble  to  deftroy  them. 

Wheat  that  Is  fown  fo  early  as  to  flioot  up  Its  green 
blades  before  the  harveft  is  all  carried  in,  Is  In  no  dan- 
ger from  thefe  birds  ;  becaufe  while  it  Is  In  a  ftate 
worth  their  fearching  for,  the  fcattered  com  in  the  har- 
veft fields  Is  eafier  come  at,  and  they  feed  wholly  on 
this,  neglefling  the  fown  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al- 
ways be  done,  the  farmers,  to  drive  away  thefe  ravenous 
and  mifchlevous  birds,  dig  holes  In  the  ground  and  ftick 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  and  bang  up  dead 
rooks  on  flicks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fields  :  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  ufe  ;  for  the  livlftg  rooks  will  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  feathers,  and  under  the  dead 
ones,  to  fteal  the  feeds.  A  much  better  way  than  ei- 
ther Is  to  tear  feveral  rooks  to  pieces,  and  to  fcatter  the 
pieces  over  the  fields  ;  but  this  lafts  but  a  little  while, 
for  the  kites  and  other  birds  of  prey  foon  carry  off  the 
pieces  and  feed  upon -them.    A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 
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okc;  "wlnle  tlie  perfon  who  has  it  is  prefent ;  but  as  foon  as 
he  is  gone,  they  will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to  the 
lidd  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

The  beft  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn's  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
'  feed  upon  it  ;  and  as  this  lafts  oiily  a  few  days,  he 
'  fhould  keep  a  boy  in  conftant  (pay  to  watch  the  field 
from  day-U  "eak  till  the  dufk  of  the  evening.  Every 
time  they  iettlc  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  it,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air  : 
this  will  always  make  them  rife  ;  and  by  degrees  they 
will  be  fo  tired  of  this  conftant  difturbance,  that  they 
will  feek  oat  other  places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the 
ground  even  before  tlic  time  of  the  corn's  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reafon  of  their  rifing  at  the  tolfing  up 
of  their  dead  fellow  creature  is,  that  they  are  a  bird 
extremely  apprehenfive  of  danger,  and  they  are  always 
'  alarmed  when  one  of  their  comrades  fifes.  They  take 
this  for  the  rifing  of  an  out-bird,  and  all  fly  off  at  the 
fignal. 

ROOKE  (Sir  George),  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
1.650.  His  merit  raifed  him  by  regular  fteps  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue :  in  which  ftation  he  ferved  in 
the -battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  22d  of  May  1692  ; 
when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour,  that  the 
laft  ftroke  was  given  on  that  important  day,  which  threw 
the  French  entirely  into  confufion.  But  the  next  day 
he  obtained  ftill  more  glory  ;  for  he  had  orders  to  go 
into  La  Ho^ue,  and  burn  the  enemy's  fhips  as  they 
lay  there.  There  were  13  large  men  of  war,  which 
had  crowded  as  far  up  as  poffible  ;  and  the  tranfports, 
tenders,  and  ammunition  fhips,  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  was  thought  impoflible  to  burn  them. 
Befidcs,  the  French  camp  was  in  fight,  with  all  the 
French  and  Irifli  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  invafion  of  England;  and  feveral  batteries 
wei-e  raifed  on  the  coaft>  well  provided  with  heavy  ar- 
tillery. The  vice-admiral  made  the  necefiary  prepara- 
tions for  obeying  his  orders,  bui  found  it  impoflible  to 
carry  in  the  fhips  of  hisXquadron :  he  therefore  ordered  his 
light  ^frigates  to  ply  in  clofe'  to  the  fliore  ;  and  having 
manned  out  alt  his  boats,  went  himfelf  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  attack,  burnt  that  very  night  fix  three- 
deck-fliips,  and  the  next  day  fix  more,  from  76  to  60 
guns,  together  with  moft  of  the  tranfportB  and  ammu- 
nition veflels  ;  and  this  under  the  fife  of  all  the  batteries 
juft  mentioned,  and  in  fight  of  all  the  French  and  Irifh 
troops  :  yet  this  bold  aftion  Coft  the  lives  of  no  more 
than  ten  men.  The  vice-admii-al's  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  appeared  fo  grea.t  to  King  William,  that  ha- 
ving no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting  him,  he 
fettled  a  penfion  of  loool.  per  annum  on  him  for  life  ; 
and  afterwards  going  to  Fortfmouth  to  view  the  fleet, 
went  on  board.  Mr  Rooke's  Ihip,  dined  with  him,  and 
then  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
having  a  little  before  made  hini  vice-admiral  of  the 
red.  • 

In  confequence  of  other  fervices  he  was  in  1 694  rai- 
fed to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue  :  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  next  year,  he  was  admiral  of  the  white  ; 
and  was  alfo  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Meditejrranean. 

During  King  William's  reign,  Sir  George  was  twice 
clefted  member  for  Fortfmouth  ;  and  upon  the  accef-. 
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fion  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  conftituted  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as 
alfo  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  feas  of  this  kingdom. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  againil  ifrance,  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  fent  againft  Cadiz,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  for- 
ces. On  his  paflage  home,  receiving  an  account  that 
the  galleons,  under  the  efcort  of  a  ftrong  French  fqua- 
dron,  were  got  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  he  refolved 
to  attack  them  ;  and  on  the  t  ith  of  O£l;obcr  came  be- 
fore the  harbour  of  Rondondello,  where  the  French 
commander  had  neglefted  nothing  neceflary  for  putting 
the  place  into  the  befl:  pofture  of  de-fence.  But  not- 
withitanding  this,  a  detachment  of  15  Englifh  and  10 
Dutch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the 
fire-fliips,  were  ordered  in  ;  the  frigates  and  bomb-vef- 
fcls  followed  ;  the  great  flilps  m.oved  after  Ahem,  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondello.  The  whole  fervice 
was  performed  under  Sir  George's  directions,  with  ad- 
mirable conduft  and  bravery;  for,  in  fhort,  all  the  fliips 
were  deftroyed  or  taken,  prodigious  damage  done  to  the 
enemy,  and  vaft  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  For 
this  aclion  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  a  day  of  thankfgiving  was  appointed  both 
by  the  queen  and  the  ilates-general,  and  Sir  George 
was  promoted  to  a  feat  in  the  privy-council  ;  yet,  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  refolved  to  in- 
quire into  his  condudt  at  Cadiz.  But  he  fo  f\illy  juf-' 
tified  himfelf,  that  a  vote  was  pafled,  approving  his  be- 
haviour. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1 704,  Sir  George  com- 
manded the  fhips  of  war  whirfh  convoyed  King  Cha.  III. 
of  Spain  to  Lifbon.  In  July,  he  attacked  Gibraltar; 
when,  by  the  braVery  of  the  Englifh  feamen,  the  place 
was  taken  on  the  24th,  though  the  town  was  extremely 
fl:rong,  well  furnifhed  with  ammunition,  and  had  ico 
guns  mounted,  all  facing  the  fea  and  the  narrow  pafTes 
to  the  land.:  An  a^^tion  which  was  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  lefs  than  a  week  ;  though  it  has  fince  endured 
fieges  of  many  months  continuance,  and  more  than  once 
ba/Hed  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spaia.  This 
brave  officer  being  at  laft  obliged,  by  the  prevalence  of 
party-fpirit,  to  quit  the  fervice  of  his  country,  retired 
to  his  feat  in  Kent ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  as  a  private  gentleman. 

He  was  thrice  married ;  and  by  his  fecond  lady  Mrs 
Luttrell  left  one  fon.  He  died  Ja~nuary  24.  1708-9, 
in  his  58th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral, where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  a  good  hufband  and  a  kind  maf- 
ter,  lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune;  fo  moderate,  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprifed  thofe  who  were 
prefent :  but  Sir  Geoi-ge  afligned  the  reafon  in  a  few 
words,  "  I  do  not  leave  much  (faid  he),  but  what  I 
leave  was  hone"fl:ly  gotten  ;  it  never  coft  a  failor  a  tear, 
or  the  nation  a  farthing." 

ROOM,  a  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in 
a  houfe.    See  Architecture  and  Ventilation. 

ROOT,  among  botanifts,  denotes  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  "imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth, 
and  tranfmits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plant  and 
Radix. 

Colours  extra£ledfrom  Roots.    See  CoLouR-Mak'wg., 
n^4i. 
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Root,  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  denotes  any  iinm-. 
ber  which,  multiplied  by  itfelf  once  or  oftener,  produ- 
ces any  other  number  ;  and  is  called  the  fquare,  cuhey 
biquadrate,  Sec.  root,  according  to  number  of  multipli- 
cations. Thus,  2  is  the  fquare-root  of  4 ;  the  cube- 
root  of  8  ;  the  biquadrate-root  of  16,  Sec. 

ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  defi- 
nition  ;  and  we  need  fay  no  more  ^than  that  it  is  only 
applied .  to  a  conliderable  coUeftlon  c>f  twilled  fibres. 
Smaller  bands  are  called  lines,  ftrings,  cords  ;  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  thofe,  unlefs 
they  are  compofed  of  fmaller  things  of  the  fame  kind 
twifted  togetiier.  Two  hay  bands  twifted  together 
would  be  called  a  rope.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
manufa£lure,  from  a  fifhing-line  or  whip-cord  to  the 
cable  of  a  firft  rate  fiiip  of  war,  go  by  the  genei-al  name 
of  Cordage. 

Ropes  are  made  of  every  fubftance  that  is  fufficlently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious,  but  chiefly  of  the  barks 
of  plants.  The  Chinefe  and  other  orientals  even  make 
them  of  the  figneous  parts  of  feveral  plants,  Tuch  as  cer- 
tain bamboos  and  reeds,,  the  items  of  the  aloes,  the  fi- 
brous covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filaments  of  the 
cotton  pod,  and  the  leaves  of  fome  graffes,  fuch  as  the 
fparte  ( Lygeiim,  Linn.)  The  alOe  ( ^^^ave,  .Linn.) 
and  the  fparte  exceed  all  others  in  ftrength.  But  the 
barks  of  plants  are  the  moft  producSfive  of  fibrous  matter 
iit  for  this  manufafture.  Thofe  of  the  Linden  tree., 
(Teloa),oi  the  willovv'^,  the  bramble,  the  nettle,  are 
frequently  ufed  :  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others 
the  bell  ;  and  of  tHefe  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  em- 
ployed in  all  cordage  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  line,  and 
even  in  many  of  this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  ufeful  qualities.  I'hefe 
are  great  ilrength,  and  the  length  and  finenefs  of  the 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  groyvth,  it  fucks 
up  much  ^f  the  unaltered  jviices  of  the  foil,  and  there- 
fore dif[trs  greatly  according  to  its  foil,  climate,  and 
culture.  The  befl  in  Europe  comes  to  us  through 
Riga,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  very  diilant 
places  to  the  fouthward.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Ji\^a  rein  (that  is,  clean)  hemp.  Its  fibre  is  not  the 
longeil  (at  leail  in  the  dreiled  ilate  in  which  we  get  it) 
of  all  others,  but  it  is  the  finefl,  moft  flexible,  and 
ftrongeft.  The  next  to  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pe- 
tcrfburgh  braak  hemp.  Otiicr  hemps  are  cilcemed 
r.early  in  the  following  «.  dcr; — Riga  outfhot,  Peterf- 
burgh  outfhot^  hemp  from  Koningiburgh,  Archangel, _ 
Sweden,  Memel.  Chuding  is  a  name  given  to  a  hemp 
that  cornes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  but 
coarfe  and  harfh,  and  its  ftrength  is  inferior  to  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  fuch, 
that  it  does  not  admit  fplitting  v/ith  tlie  hatchet  fo  as 
to  be  more  completely  drefied.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarfe  form,  and  ufed  for  inferior  cordage.  It  is 
however  a  good  and  itrong  hemp,  but  will  not  make 
fine  work.  There  are  doiibtlcfs  many  good  hemps  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  m.arket.  Codilla,  half  clean,  &c.  are 
portions  of  the  above-mentioned  hemps,  feparated  by 
the  drciiing,  and  may  be  confidercd  as  broken  fibres  of 
thofe  hemps. 

Only  the  firft  qualities  are  manufatiured  for  the  rig- 
ging of  the  royal  navy  and  for  the  fliips  of  the  Eaft 
India  company. 


P.OPE- MArviKG  is  an  art  of  very  great  iroportance  ;  R'r 
and  there  are  few  that  better  deferve  the  attention  of  "^"^^^ 
the  intelligent  obfei-ver.  Hardly  any  art  can  be  car-  ^ 
ried  on  without  the  afllftance  of  the  rope-maker.  Cor-inipnr 
dage  makes  the  very  fi.news  and  mufcles  of  a  fhip;  and<if  'he 
every  improvement  whic|i  can  be  made  in  its  prepara- 'j^.i ' 
tion,  either  in  rcfpefk  to  ftrength  or  pliablenefs,  mufl 
be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  the  mariner,  and  the  com- 
merce and  the  defence  of  nations. 

We  flrall  give  a  very  fliort  account  of  the  manufac- 
ture, which  will  not  indeed  fully  inllruft  the  artificers, 
but  will  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  procefs  as  fliull  enable 
the  reader  to  judge,  from  principle,  of  the  propriety  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation,  and  perceive  its 
defeats,  and  the  means  for  removing  them.  ^ 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  Is  to  unite  the  ftrength  rhe  aiir 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres.    This  would  be  done  inwhu  h  n 
the  complcteft  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  parallel  to||',!^^|^  [j' 
each  other,  and  fallening  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends  :  nunieroi 
but  this  would  be  of  very  limited  ufe,  beeaufe  the  fi- fibre-, 
bres  are  fliort,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half  at  an 
average.    They  muft  therefore  be  entangled  together, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  ilrength  of  a  fibre  fhull  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  from  among  the  reft  of  the  bun- 
dle.   This  is  done  by  twilling  or,  twining  them  to-^e- 
ther,  which  caufes  them  mutually  to  comprefs  each 
other.     When  the  fibres  are  fo  difpofed  in  a  long 
flcain,  that  their  ends  fucceed  each  -other  along  its 
length,  without  many  of  them  meeting  in  one  place,' 
and  this  fl<:ain  is  twifted  round  and  round,  we  may  caufe 
them  to  comprefs  each  other  to  any  degree  we  pleafe, 
and  the  frittipn  on  a  fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull 
out  may  be  more  than  its  cohefion  can  overcome.  It 
will  therefore  break.    Cc)nfec|uently ,  if  we  pull  at  this 
twifted  fkain,  we   will  not  ieparate  it  by  drawing 
one  parcel  out  from  among  the  reft,  but  the  whole 
fibres  will  break  ;  and  if  the  dillrlbutlon  of  the  fibres 
has  been  vej-y  equable,  the  ficaln  will  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  ftrength  in  every  part.     If  there  is  .any  part 
where  many  ends  of  fibres  meet,  the  fkain  will  break 
in  that  part.  ^ 

We  know  very  well  that  we  can  twift  a  fl<aiu  of  rhck  f 
fibres  fo  very  hard,  chat  ic  will  break  with  any  attempt'"''^''  "'a 
to  twift  it  harder.     In  this  Itite  all  the  fibres  are  al-''"f;?"^' 

tvvijLrc 

ready  llrained  to  the  utmoft  of  their  fl;rength.^    Such  a,,rea!i' 
fkain  of  fibr^  can  have  no  ftrength.     it  cannot  carry  a  the  leail 
weight,  beeaufe  each  fibre  is  already  llrained  in  the  *  ''iitioi: 
fame  manner  as  if  loaded  with  as  much  weight  as  it  is^'^^'^" 
able  to  bear.    What  we  have  faid  of  this  extreme  cafe 
is  true  in  a  certain  extent  of  every  degree  of  twift  that 
we  give  the  fibres.    Whatever  force  is  aftually  exerted 
by  a  twilled  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  fufficlently  com- 
prefs the  reft  to  hiuder  them  from  being  drawn  out, 
muft  be  confidered  as  a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre, 
and  muft  be  deduced  from  its  abfolute  ftrength  of  co- 
hefion, before  we  can  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  the  fl<ain. 
'i'he  ftrength  of  the  fl<ain  is  the  remainder  of  the  ab- 
folute ftrength  of  the  fibres,  after  we  have  deduced  the 
force  employed  in  twilling  them  t-)gether.  ^ 

From  this  obfervation  may  be  deduced  a  fundamen-Pra  1^:10; 
tal  principle  in  rope-making,  that  all  twiftiiig,  beyond 
what  is  neceffary  for  preventing  the  fibres  from  being 
drawn  out  without  br^;aking,  diminiflies  the  ftrength  of 
the  cordage,  and  flrould  be  avoided  when  in  our" power. 
It  is  of  imnortance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 
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.ope-  -It  IS  mceikrY  then  to  twlft  the  fibres  of  hemp  tog e- 
^"S-  thcr,  in  order  to  make  a  rope  ;  tat  we  ftould  make  a 
^  very  bad  rope  if  we  contented  ourfelves  with  twilling 
:hod  to  too;ether  a  bunch  of  hemp  fufficiently  large  to  witli- 
ihferveclftand  the  ftrains  to  which  the  rope  is  to  be  expofed. 
witling;       j^QQ^  go       of  ou,.  hands,  it  would  un- 

^"^'"^  twift  itfclf,  and  be  again  a  loofe  bundle  of  hemp  ;  for 
the  fibres  are  ftrained,  and  they  are  in  a  confiderable 
degree  elaftic  ;  they  contraft  again,  and  thus  untwill 
the  rope  or  fkain.  It  is  necefiary  to  contrive  the  twill 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwill  in  one 
part  may  aclTagainft  the  fame  tendency  in  another  and 
balance  it.  The  procefs,  therefore,  of  rope-making  is 
more  complicated. 

The  firil  part  of  this  procefs  is  spinning  of  rope- 
yarns.  This  is  done  in  various  ways,  and  witii  diffe- 
reat  machinery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  intend- 
ed cordage.  'We-  fnall  confine  our  defcription  to  the 
•manurailure  of  the  larger  kinds,  fuch  as  arc  ufed  for 
the  ftanding  and  running  rigging  of  lliips. 
fcnj.tion  An  alley  or  Walk  is  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  about 
the  ap-  200  fathorns  long,  and  of  a  breadth  fuit-ed  to  the  extent 
[ann'r  of^*^^'  the  manufafture.  It  is  fometimes  covered  above.  At 
irit?'it.  ■tl^^  upper  end  of  this  rope-walk  is  fet  up  the  fp.n- 
i  Plate  -uiTig-wheel,  of  a  fprm^  refembhng  that  in  fig.  i.  The 
CCCXLi.band  of  this  wheel  goes  over  feveral  rollers  called 
WHIRL?,  turning  on  pivots  in  brafs  holes.  The  pi- 
vots at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  termi* 
^  nate  in  little  hooks.    The  wheel  being  turned  by  a 

winch,  gives  motion  in  one  direftion  to  all  thofe  wliirls. 
The  fpinner  has  a  bundle  of  drelfed  hemp  round  hi« 
waill,  -with  the  two  ends  meeting  before -him.  Th-e 
hemp  is  laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  fame  "way  that  wo- 
men fpread  the  flax  on  the  diilaff.  There  is  great  va- 
riety in  this  ;  but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  as  long  as  .the  bundle  lafts  there 
may  be  an  equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremi- 
ty, and  that  a  fibre  may  never  offer  itfelf  double  or  in 
a  bight.  The  fpinner  draws  out  a  proper  number  of 
fibres,  twifts  them  with  his  fingers,  and  having  got  a 
fufficient  length  detached,  he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a 
whirl.  The  wheel  is  now  turned,  and  tli«  llcain  is 
twilled,  becoming  what  is  called  a  rope-yarn,  and  the 
fpinner  walks  backwards  down  the  rope-walk.  1  he 
part  already  twilled  draws  along  with  it  more  fibres 
out  of  the  bundle.  The  fpinner  aids  this  with  his  fin- 
gers, fupplying  hemp  in  due  proportion  as  he  walks 
away  from  the  wheel,  and  taking  care  that  the  fibres 
come  in  equally  from  both  fides  of  his  bundle,  and  that 
they  enter  always  with  their  ends,  and  not  by  the 
middle,  which  would  double  them.  He  Ihould  alfo 
endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart  of  the  yam. 
This  will  caufe  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equally  in  making 
it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  fmooth,  becaufe  one  end 
of  each  fibre  is  by  this  means  buried  among  the  reft,  and 
the  other  end  only  lies  outward  ;  and  tliis,  in  paffing 
through  the  grafp  of  the  fpinner,  who  prelTes  it  tight 
with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  alfo  made  to  lie  fmooth. 
The  greateft  fault  that  can  be  committed  in  fpinning  is 
^to  allow  a  fmall  thread  to  be  twilled  off  -from  one  fide 
of  tlie  hemp,  and  then  to  cover  this  with  hemp  fupplied 
from  the  other  fide  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fibres  of 
the  central  thread  make  very  long  fpirals,  and  the^  Ikin 
¥)f  fibres  which  covers  them  muft  be  much  more  oblique. 
This  coveriRj?  has  but  little  connexion  with  what  is 
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below  it,  and  will  eafily  be  detached.    But  even  whik 

it  remains,  the  yarn  cannot  be  ftrong  ;  for  on  pullnig   ^  

it,  the  middle  part,  which  lies  the  llraighteft,  mull  bear 
all  the  ftrain,  while  the  outer  fibres,  that  are  lying  ob- 
liquely, are  only  drawn  a  little  more  parallel  to  the 
axis.  This  defeft  will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be 
fupplied  In- a  confiderable  body  to  a  yarn  that  is  then 
fpinning  fmall.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  yarn  it  is 
made  to  enter,  it  becomes  a  fort  of  loofcly  connetled 
wrapper.  Such  a  yarn,  when  untwilled  a  little,  will 
have  the  appcai-ance  of  fig.  2.  while  a  good  yarn  looks 
like  fi"-.  3.  A  good  fpinner  therefore  endeavours  al- 
ways to  fupply  the  hemp  in  the  form  of  a  thin  fiat  llcain 
with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  is  employed  in  grafp- 
ing  firmly  the  yarn  that  is  twining  off,  and  in  holding- 
it  ti-rht  from  the  whirl,  that  it  may  not  run  into  loops  , 

or  KINKS..  . 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
and  the  degree  of  twilling  depend  on  the  fliill  and  dex- 
terity of  the  fpinner,  and  that  he  rauft  be  infi:ruacd, 
-not  by  a  book,  but  by  a  mafter.  The  degree  of  twill 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel's  motion,  combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  fpinner. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  arrived  at  the  /oiver  end  of  the  " 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  necelfary  for  the  intended  length  of 
his  yarn-.  He  calls  out,  and  another  fpinner  imm.edl- 
ately  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  afide  to  the  reel,  and 
this  fecond  fpinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whiil 
hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  firft  fpinner  keeps  fail 
hold  of  tl^e  end  of  his  yarn  ;  for  the  hemp,  being  diy, 
is  very  elaftic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  It  go  out  of  his  hand 
it  would  inftantly  untwill,  and  become  little  better  than 
loofe  hemp.  He  waits,^therefore,  till  he  fees  the  reeler 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he.  goes  flowly  up  the  walk, 
keeping  the  yarn  of  an  equal  tightnefs  all  the  way,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  In 
hand  till  another  fpinner  has  finiftied  his  yarn.  The 
firfl;  fpinner  takes  It  olF  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  his 
own,  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a 
new  yam.  .  8 

Rope-yarns,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  large  rig-  ^Mfferent 
ging,  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  fomewhat  more  kinds  of  ^ 
than  a  third  of  an  inch^ni  circumference,  or  of  fuch  a'''^^ 
fize  that  1 60  fathoms  weigh  from  3!-  to  4  pounds  when 
white.    The  different  fizes  of  yarns  are  named  from 
the  numbe*  of  them  contained  In  a  ftrand  of  a  rope  of 
three  inches  in  circumference.    Few  are  fo  coarfe  that 
16  will  make  a  ftrand  of  Britifti  cordage  ;  18  Is  not  un- 
frequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yarns  fpun  from  harlh  and 
coarfe  hemp  ;  25  is,  we  believe,  the  fineft  fize  which  Is 
worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a  fhip.    Much  finer  are 
indeed  fpun  for  founding  lines,  filhing  lines,  and  many 
other  marine  ufes.  and  for  the  other  demands  ot  fociety. 
Ten  good  fplnners  will  work  up  above  600  weight  of  hemp 
in  a  day;  but  this  depends  on  the  weather.  _  In  very  dry 
weather  the  hemp  is  very  elaftic,  and  requires  great  at- 
tention to  make  fmooth  work.  In  the  warmer  climates, 
the  fpinner  is  permitted  to  moiften  the  r^g  v^^ith  which 
he  grafps  the  yarn  in  his  right  hand  -for  each  yarn.  No 
work  can  be  done  in  an  open  fpinning  walk  In  rainy  wea- 
ther, becaufe  the  yarns  would  not  take  on  the  tar,  if 
immediatdy  tarred,  and  would  rot  if  kept  on  the  reel  - 
for  a  long  time. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  procefs  is, the  converfiou  of 
3  P  2  ^^^^ 
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the  yarns  Into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, 
cord,  or  line.  That  we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  procefs, 
we  {hall  begin  with  the  fmiplcft  polfible  cafe,  the  union 
of  two  yarns  into  one  hne.  This  is  not  a  very  ufual 
fiibric  for  rigging,  but  we  feleft  it  for  its  fimplicity. 

When  hemp  has  been  fplit  into  very  fine  fibres  by  the 
hatchet,  it  becomes  exceedingly  foft  and  pliant,  and  af- 
ter it  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yarn,  it 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loofe,  without  lofing  much 
of  its  twifh  Two  fuch  yarns  may  be  put  on  the  whirl 
of  a  fpinning  wheel,  and  thrown,  hke  flaxen  yarn,  fo 
as  to  make  fewing  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  failmaker's  fewing  thread  is  manufadured;  and 
when  it  has  been  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob- 
bins, for  fome  time,  it  retains  its  twill  as  well  as  its  ufes 
require.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  yarns 
fpnn  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  fo  elaftic,  the 
number  of  fibres  twilled  together  is  fo  great,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  yarn  (which  is  a  fort  of  lever  on  which 
the  elafticity  of  the  fibre  exerts  itfelf)  is  fo  confider- 
able,  that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con- 
ftrained  pofition.  The  end  of  a  rope-yarn  being  thrown 
loofe,  it  will  immediately  untwift,  and  this  with  confi- 
derable  force  and  fpeed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  twifl  two  fuch  yarns  together  ;  yet 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  to  make  ufe  of  this 
very  tendency  to  untwift  not  only  to  counterad  itfelf, 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twift, 
which  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  reco- 
ver itfelf  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  perfon 
muft  recoiled  that,  when  he  has  twifted  a  packthread 
very  hard  with  his  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he 
flackens  the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  toge- 
ther, the  packthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  running 
into  loops  or  kinks,  and  will  even  twift  itfelf  into  a  neat 
and  firm  cord.  Familiar  as  this  fad  is,  it  would  puzzle 
any  perfon  not  accuftomed  to  thefe  fubjeds  to  explain 
it  with  diftindnefs.  We  fhall  confider  it  with  fome  care, 
not  as  a  piece  of  mechanical  curiofity,  but  as  a  funda- 
Ijnental  principle  in  this  manufadure,  which  will  give  us 
clear  inftrudions  to  dired  us  in  the  moft  delicate  part 
of  the  whole  procefs.  And  we  beg  the  attention  of 
the  artifts  themfelves  to  a  thing  which  they  feem  to  have 
©verlooked. 

Let  md,  nd  (fig.  4.)  be  two  yarns  fixed  to  one 
point  </,  and  let  both  of  them  be  twifted,  each  round 
its  own  axis,  in  the  diredion  ahc,  which  will  caufe  the 
fibres  to  lie  in  a  fcrew  form,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 
If  the  end  d  of  the  yarn  m  d  were  at  liberty  to  turn 
round  the  point  d^  it  would  turn  accordingly,  as  often 
as  the  end  m  is  turned  round,  and  the  yarn  would  ac- 
quire no  twift  ;  but  being  attached  to  fome  folid  body 
it  cannot  turn  without  turning  this  body.  It  has,  how- 
ever, this  tendency,  and  the  body  muft  be  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  turning.  If  it  be  held  faft  for  a  time,  and 
then  let  go,  it  will  be  turned  round,  and  it  will  not 
ftop  till  it  has  turned  as  often  as  tlie  end  m  ha&  been 
twifted,  and  now  all  the  twift  will  be  undone.  Thus 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  yarn  m  d  to  untwift  at  the  end 
d  (becaufe  it  is  kept  faft  at  w),  which  produces  this 
motion  of  the  body  attached  to  it  at  d.  What  we 
have  faid  of  the  yarn  m  d  is  equally  true  of  the  yarn 
nd.  Both  tend  to  turn,  and  will  turn,  the  body  at- 
tached at  d  round  the  common  ajjis,     the  fame  direc. 
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tion  in  which  they  are  twifted.  Let  fig.  5.  be  fuppofed 
a  crofs  fedion  of  the  two  yarns  touching  each  other  at 
d,  and  there  glued  to  a  board.  The  iibres  of  each  pull 
obliquely,  that  is,  they  both  pull  away  from  the  board, 
and  pull  laterally.  ^The  diredion  of  this  lateral  pull  of 
the  fibres  in  the  circumference  of  each  yarn  is  repre- 
fented by  the  httle  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe- 
rences. Thefe  adioHs  diredly  oppofe  and  balance  each 
other  at  d ;  but  in  the  femicircles  0  e  t,  t  fo,  they  evi- 
dently confpire  to  turn  the  board,  round  in  the  fame  di- 
redion. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  outer  halves  of 
any  circles  defcribed  within  thefe.  In  tlie  inner  halves 
of  thefe  inner  circles  the  adions  of  fome  fibres  oppofe 
each  other ;  but  in  every  circle  there  are  manv  more 
confpiring  adions  than  oppofing  ones,  and  the  'conf})i- 
ring  adions  exert  themfelves  by  longer  levers,  fo  that 
their  joint  momentum  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  op- 
pofing  forces.  It  may  be  demonftrated,  that  if  all  the 
fibres  exert  equal  forces,  the  force  which  tends  to  turn 
the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  y  of  the  force  em- 
ployed  to  twift  both  tlig^'arns. 

Suppofe  then  that  the  fohd  body  to  whidi  the  yarns 
are  attached  is  at  li&erty  to  turn  round  the  common 
axis  ;  it  cannot  do  this   without  carrying  the  yarns 
round  with  it.    They  mutt,  therefore,  turn  vound  each 
other,  and  thus  compofe  a  rope  or  cord  i  /,  having  its . 
component  yarns  (now  called  Jlrands)  lying  in  a  direc- 
tion oppofite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  ftrand.  The 
rope  will  take  this  twift,  while  each  of  the  ftrands  is 
really  untwifting,  and  the  motion  will  not  ftop  till  all 
is  again  in  equilibrio.  If  the  yarns  had  no  diameter  and. 
no  rigidity,  their  elaftic  contratT:ion  would  not  be  ba* 
lanced  till  the  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  turns  . 
which  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the  yarn  which  is  . 
thus  doubled  up.'    But,  as  the  yarns  have  a  fenfible  dia- 
meter, the  fame  ultimate  contradion  of  the  fibres  will  ; 
be  expended  by  the  twifting  of  the  cord  in  fewer  turns, 
even  if  the  yarns  had  no  rigidity.    The  turns  neceffary 
for  this  pui-pofe  will  be  fo  much  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
the  twift  of  the  yarns,  as  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  lie 
more  obHqUely,  that  is,  as  the  yarns  are  more  twifted. 
But  further,  this  contradile  force  has  to  overcome  the 
rigidity  or  ftiffriefs  of  the  yarns.    This  requires  force 
merely  to  bend  it  into  the  fcrew  form  j  and  therefore, 
when  all  is  again  at  reft,  the  fibres  are  in  a  ttate  of  ftrain, 
and  the  rope  is  not  fo  much  clofed  by  doubhng  as  it,  ' 
would  have  been  had  the  yarns  been  fofter.    If  any 
tiling  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  ftatc  which  will  foften 
the  yarns,  it  will  twift  itfelf  more  up.    It  has  therefore 
a  tendency  to  twift  more  up  ;  and  if  this  be  aided  by  aa , 
external  force  which  will  bend  the  ftrands,  this  wiU  hap, 
pen.    Beating  it  with  a  fpft  mallet  will  have  this  eft 
fed  ;  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  twifted  till  the  fibres  are  al- 
lowed to  contrad  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
the  yarn  been  perfedly  foft,  the  cord  will  keep  this 
twift  without  any  effort ;  and  this  muft  be  confidered  as 
its  moft  perfed  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twift; 
originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  have  no  tendency 
to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublefome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  ufelefs' 
effort. 

To  attain  this  ftate  fliould  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
every  part  of  this  fecond  procefs  ;  and  this  principle , 
fliould  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it. 

The  component  parts  of  a  rope  are  called  ftrands,  as 
3  lias 
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-  Bas  been  already  obferved  ;  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
'g-  them  with  a  permanent  twill  is  called  l^^iying  or  clojingy 
'the  latter  term  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  cables  and 
10  other  very  large  cordage, 
ription  Lines  and  cordage  lefs  than  \  \  inches  circumference 
e  ma-  ^^.^  fpinmng-wheel.  The  workman  fallens  the 

ends  of  eachof  two  or  three  yarns  to  feparate whirl- hooks, 
fifig  it.  The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knot.  This  is  put  on 
one  of  the  hooks  of  a  fv/ivel  called  the  hper^  reprefent- 
ed  in  fig.  6.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yarns  are  of 
equal  lengths  and  twill.  A  piece  of  foft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  loper ;  and,  being  put  over  a 
pulley  feveral  feet  from  the  ground,  a  weight  is  hung  on 
it,  which  ftretches  the  yarn.  When  the  workman  fees 
that  they  are  equally  ftretched,  he  orders  the  wheel  to. 
^  be  turned  in  the  fame  direction  as  when  twining  the 
yarns.  This  would  twine  them  harder  ;  but  the  fwivel 
of  the  loper  gives  way  to  the  ftrain,  anjd  the  yarns  im- 
mediately twilt  around  each  other,  and  form  a  ifne  or 
cord.  In  doing  this  the  yarns  lofe  their  twill.  This 
is  reftored  by  the  w^heel.  But  this  iimple  operation 
would  make  a  very  bad  line,  which  wpuld  be  .flack,  and 
would  not  hold  its  twill  ;  for,  by  the  turning  of  the 
ibper,  the  ftrands  twift  immediately  together,  to  a 
great  diftance  from  the  loper.  By  this  turning  of  the 
loper  the  yarns  are  untwifted.  The  wheel  reftores 
their  twift  only  to  that  part  of  the  yarns  that  remains 
feparate  from  the  others,  but  cannot  do  it  in  that  part, 
where  they  are  already  twined  round  each  other,  be- 
eaufe  their  mutual  preffure  prevents  the  twift  from  ad- 
vancing. It  is,^.  therefore,  necefTary  to  retard  this  ten- 
dency to  twine,  by_  keeping  the  yams  apart.  This  is 
done  by  a  little  tool  called  the  top,  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 

It  is  a  truncated  cone,  having  three  or  more. notches 
along  its  fides,  and  a  handle  called  the.  ftafF.  This  is 
put  between  the  ftrands,  the  fmall  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  preffed  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yarns  which  lie  in  the  notches.  The  wheel  being  now 
turned,  the  yarns  are  more  twifbed,  or  hardened  up,  and 
their  preffure  on  the  top  gives  it  a  ftrong  tendency  to 
come  out  of  the  angle,  and  alfo  to  turn  round.  The 
workman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns 
fufficiently  hardened.  Then  he  yields  to  the  preffure, 
and  the  top  comes  away  from  the  fwivel,  which  im- 
^  mediately  turns  round,  and  the  line  begins  ta  lay. — 
Gradually  yielding  to  this  preffure^  the  workman  flowly 
comes  up  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  on, 
till  the  top  is  at  laft,  clofe  to  the  wheel,  and  the  work 
is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  yarns  are  ftiortened, 
both  by  the  twining  of  each  and  the  laying  of  the  cord. 
The  weight,  therefore,  gradually  rifes.  The  ufe  of 
this  weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yarn  to  take  a 
proper  degree  of  twift,  and  not  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  fome 
tendency  to  twift, a  little  more.  However  little  friftion 
there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  fotne,  fo  tliat  the 
turns  which  the  cord  has  made  in  the  laying  are  not 
enough  to  balance  completely  the  elafticity  of  the  yarns; 
and  the  weight  being  appended  caufes  the  ftrands  to  be 
more  nearly  iu  the  direftion  of  the  axis,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  would  ftretch  and  untwift  a  little  any^jrope 
to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  twift 
of  a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  hke  that  upon 
thread  doubled  or  thrown  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only 
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The  procefs  for  laying  or  clofing  large  cordage  is      jj.  ' 
confiderably  different  from  this.    I'he  ftrands  of  which  Large  or 
the  rope  is  compofed  confift  of  many  yarns,  and  re-hawfer- 
quire  a  confiderabk  degree  of  hardening.   This  cannot  ■f*'^  'P"^" 
be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel-band";  it  r^^quires  j^^-^^^j^j. 
the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.    The  ftrands,  ly  formed* 
when  properly  hardened,  become  very  ftiff,  and  when 
bent  round  the  top  are  not  able  to  tranfmit  force  enough 
for  l?ying  the  heavy  and  nnpliant  rope  which  forms 
beyond  it.    The  elailic  twift  of  the  hardened  ftrands 
mnft,  therefore,  be  affifted  Jay  an  external  force.  All 
this  requires  a  different  machinery .  and  a  different  pro- 
cefs. .  xz 
-  At  the  upper  end  of  the  walk  Is  fixed  up  the  /afi/f.  Machinery-^ . 
board,  fig.  8.    This  confifts  of  a  ftrong  oaken  plank 
called  a  breajl  board,  having  tlyee  or  more  holes  in  it>     this  cafa^ 
fuch  as  A,  B,  C,  fitted  with  brafs  or  iron  plates.  Into 
thefe  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  heavers,  which  have 
hooks,  or  forelocks,  and  keysy  on  the  ends  of  their 
fpindles.   They  are  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each, 
other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  while  turning  them  round.    This  brealt-board  is  - 
fixed  to  the  top  of  ftrong  pofts  v/eU  fecured  by  ftruts 
or  braces  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk.    At  the 
lower  end  is  another  breatt-board  fixed  to  the  upright 
pofts  of  a  fledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  ftones  or 
other  weights.    Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes 
of  this  bi-eaft-board.    The  whole  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Jledge  ;  (fee  fig.  9.)    The  top  neceffary  for  clofing 
large  cordage  is  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It 
therefore  has  a  long  ftaff,v  which  has  a  truck  on  the 
end.    1'his  refts  on  the  ground  ;  but  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  laying  great  cables.    The  top  muft  be  fup- 
pjorted  on  a  carriage,  as  ftiown  in  fig.  10.  where  it  muft 
lie  very  fteady,  and  netd  no  attendance,  becaufe  the  ma- 
■  fter  workman  has  fufhclent  employment  in  attending  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ftrands  clofe  behind  the  top> 
and  in  helping  them  by  various  methods.    The  top  is, 
therefore,  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  laftiing  its  ftaff  to 
the  two  upright  pofts.    A  piece  of  foft  rope,  or  ftrap, 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends  are  brought  back  and  wrapped  feveral  times 
tight  roimd  the  rope,  in  the  direftion  of  its  twift,  and 
bound  down.    I'his  is  fhown  at  W,  and  it  greatly  af- 
fifts  the  laying  of  the  rope  by  its  friftion.    This  Ijoth 
keeps  the  top  from  flying  too  far  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  ftrands,  and  brings  the  ftrands  more  regu- 
larly into  their  places. 

The  firft  operation  is  luarping  the  yarns.    At  each 
end  of  the  walk  are  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels  or  winches  filled  with 
rope-yarn,.  The  foreman  of.  the  walk  takes  off  a  yara 
end  from  each,  till  he  has  made  up  the  number  necef- 
fary for  his  rope  or  ftrand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge- 
ther, he  paffes  the  whole  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  ftake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  drawis 
them  through  :  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundle,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  trill » 
the  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.    The  end  is  /■ 
made  faft  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  fledge^ 
and  the  foreman  comes  back  along  the  flcain  of  ya'rns<,  . 
to  fee  that  none  are  hanging  flacker  than  the  reft*  Ha 
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takes  up  in  his  hand  fwch  as  are  Hack/  and  draws  them 
tight,  ki  eping  them  fo  till  he  reaches  the  upper  endj 
where  he  cuts  the  yarns  to  a  length,  again  adjufts  their 
tightnefs,  and  joins  them  all  .together  in  a  knot,  to 
which  he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of 
which  is  fixed  to  a, firm  poft,  called  the  iv^rping-pof}.  The 
flcain  is  well  ftretched  by  this  tackle,  and  then  feparated 
into  its  different  ftrands.  Each  of  thefe  is  knotted  a- 
part  at  both  ends.  The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  are 
mad?  faft  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-board, 
and  thofe  at  their  lower  ends  are  faftened  to  the  cranks 
in  the  fledge.  The  fledge  itfelf  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  tackle,  by  which  the  fl^rands  arc  again  ftretched  in 
their  places,  and  every  thing  adjufted,  fo  that  the  fledge 
ftanda  fqnare  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight 
is  laid  on  it.  The  tackle  is  now  cut  off",  and  the  cranks 
are  turned  at  both  ends,  in  the  contrary  direftion  to 
the  twift  of  the  yarns.  (In  feme  kinds  of  cordage 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  fame  way  with  the  fpinning 
twift).  By  this  the  ftrands  are  twifted  and  hardened 
up  ;  and  as  they  contr?v6l  by  this  operation,  the  fledge 
is  dragged  up  the  walk.  When  the  foreman  thinks  the 
ftrands  fufiiciently  hardened,  which  he  eftlmates  by 
the  motion  of  tlie  fledge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the 
cranks  to  ftop.  The  middle  ftrand  at  the  fledge  is  ta- 
ken off  from  the  crank.  This  cran-k  is  taken  out,  and 
a  ftronger  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  other 
ftrands  are  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join- 
■ed  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The 
top  is  then  placed  between  the  ftrands,  and,  being  prefs- 
ed  home  to  the  point  of  their  union,  the  carriage  is 
placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some 
weight  is  taken  oft'  the  fledge.  The  heavers  now  beijin 
to  turn  at  both  ends.  Thofe  at  the  tackle-board  con- 
tinue to  turn  as  they  did  before  ;  but  the  heavers  at  the 
fledge  turn  in  the  oppofite  direilion  to  their  former  mo- 
tion, fo  that  the  cranks  at  both  ends  are  now  turning 
one  way.  By  the  motion  of  the  fledge  crank  the  top 
is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to 
clofe.  The  heaving  at  the  upper  end  reftores  to  the 
ftrand  the  twift  which  they  are  conftantly  lofing  by  the 
laying  of  the  rope.  'I  he  workmen  judge  of  this  by 
making  a  chalk  mark  on  intermediate  points  cf  the 
ftrands,  where  they  lie  on  the  ftakes  which  are  let  up 
along  the  walk  for  their  fupport.  If  the  twift  of  the 
ftrands  is  diminifhed  by  the  motion  of  clofing,  they 
will  ling  then,  acd  the  chalk  mark  will  move  away  from 
the  tackle  board  :  but  if  the  twift  increafes  by  turning 
the  crank-s  at  the  tackle-board,  the  ftrands  will  ftiorten, 
and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

As  the  clofing  of  the  rope  advances,  the  whole 
fiiortens,  and  the  fledge  is  dragged  up  the  walk.  The 
top  moves  fafter,  and  at-  laft  reaches  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk,  the  rope  being  now  laid.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fledge  has  moved  feveral  fathoms  from  the  place 
where  it  was  when  the  laying  began. 

Thefe  motions  of  the  fledge  and  top  muft  be  exaftly 
adjufted  to  each  other.  The  rope  mull  be  of  a  certain 
length.  Therefore  the  fledge  muft  ftop  at  a  certain 
place.  At  that  moment  the  rope  fliould  be  laid  ;  that 
is,  the  top  fliould  be  at  the  tackle  board.  In  this  con- 
fiits  the  addrcfs  of  the  foreman.  He  has  his  attention 
direfted  both  ways.  He  looks  at  the  ftrands,  and  when 
he  fees  any  of  them  hanging  flacker  between  the  ftakes 
than  the  others,  he  c^s  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 
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board  to  heave  more  upon  that  ftrand.  He  finds  k 
more  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It  re-  '"^^'^ 
quires  a  confiderable  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle  of  the 
ftrands,  and  it  is  always  difpofed  to  ftart  forward.  To 
prevent  or  check  this,  fome  ftraps  of  foft  rope  arc 
brought  round  the  ftaff  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
feveral  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  or  bandage,  as  is  fliown  in 
the  figure.  This  both  holds  back  the  top  and  greatly 
aflifts  the  laying  of  the  rope,  cauiing  the  ftrands  to  fall 
into  their  places,  and  keep  clofe  to  each  other.  This  is 
fometimes  very  difficult,  efpecially  in  ropes  compofed  of 
more  than  three  ftrands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  fharp,  fmooth, 
tap>rlng  pin  of  hard  wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  project- 
ing fo  far  from  the  middle  of  its  fmaller  end,  that  it 
gets  in  between  the  ftrands  which  are  clofing.  This 
fupports  them,  and  makes  their  clofing  more  gradual 
and  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
warp  or  ftrap,  which  is  lapped  round  the  rope,  are  all 
fmeared  with  greafe  or  foap  to  aflift  the  clofing.  The 
foreman  judges  of  the  progrefs  of  clofing  chiefly  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  walk,  knowing  that  when  the 
fledge  is  abreaft  of  a  certain  ftake  the  top  ftiould  be  a- 
breaft  of  a  certain  other  'iake.  When  he  finds  the  top 
too  far  down  the  walk,  he  flackens  the  motion  at  the 
tackle  board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  brifldy  at  the 
fledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  v/alk,  and  the 
laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  fledge  remains 
in  the  fame  place,  becaufe  the  (f  rands  are  lofing  their  • 
twii;,  and  are  lengthening,  while  the  clofed  rope  is 
fliortening.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  the 
top  too  far  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  walk  before  the  fledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  brifldy  on  the  ftrands, 
and  the  heavers  at  the  fledge  crank  to  work  foftly. — 
This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  .fledge  by  fhortening 
the  ftrands  ;  and  by  thus  corapenfating  what  has 
been  overdone,  the  fledge  and  top  come  to  their  places 
at  once,  and  the  work  appears  to  anfwer  the  intention. 

But  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceedino-.     It  is  evi-  c  

dent,  tliiit  if  the  (i  rands  be  kept  to  one  degree  of  hard-  jiroprit 
nefs  throughout,  and  the  heaving  at  the  fledge  be  uni-  m  this 
formly  continued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform.  It  may  pr^ccfs 
be^  little  longer  or  fliorter  than  was  intended,  and  the  P"'"'^'^ 
laymg  may  be  too  liard  in  proportion  to  the  twift  of 
the  fi rands,  in  which  cafe  it  will  not  keep  it ;  or  it  may 
be  too  flack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  twi  ■  more.  Ei- 
ther of  thefe  faults  are  difcoverable  ;by  flackening  the 
rope  before  it  come  off  the  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
corrected.  But  if  the  trior  in  one  place  be  compenfated 
by  that  in  another,  this  will  not  be  eafily  feen  before 
taking  off  the  hooks  ;  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  ftiff  rope, 
it  will  hardly  ever  come  to  an  equable  ftate  in  its  diffe- 
rent parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during 
fervlce. 

_  It  is,  therefore,  - of  importance  to  preferve  the  uni- 
formity throughout  the  whole.  Mr  Du  Hamel,  in  his 
great  work  on  rope-making,  propofes  a  method  which 
is  very  exaft,  but  requires  an  apparatus  which  is  cum- 
berfome,  and  which  would  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  .think  that  the  following  method  would  Anothi 
be  extremely  eafy,  embarrafs  no  one,  and  is  perfectly  nictho< 
exaft.  Having  dctcrmitied  the  proportion  between  the  pr^p^^ 
velocity  of  the  top  and  fledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the 
4  truck 
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tnick  of  t!ie  top  carriage  be  to  tuat  of  aaotlier  truck 
fixed  to  the  fledge,  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  top  to  that  of  the  fledge.  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each  j  let  the  man  at  the  fledge  niakc  a  fig- 
nal  every  time  that  the  mark  on  the  fledge  truck  is  np- 
permofl:.  The  mark  on  the  carnage  truck  fliould  be 
uppermoft  at  the  fame  inilant  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knovs  the  llate  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with- 
out cpiitting  his  ilation.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
120  fathoms,  it  is  ufual  to  warp  the  yarns  l8o  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  them  up  to  140  before  clofing.  There- 
fore, in  the  clofing,  the  top  mult  move  14  j  fathoms, 
and  the  fledge  only  20.  1  he  diam.eter  of  the  carriage 
truck  fhould  therefore  be  feven  times  the  diameter  oi: 
the  fledge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  fuppofiticjn,  that 
the  twift  produced  by  the  cranks  is  propagated  freely 
along  the  ftrands  and  along  the  clofing  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe..  It  is  almoU  unavoidable  that  the 
twiil  is  greater  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  crank 
which  produces  it.  The  (trands  are  frequently  of  very 
conhderable  weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  ftakes.  Force 
is  therefore  neceffary  to  overcome  their  trifticn,  and  it 
is  only  the  overplus  that  is  propagated  beyond  theftake. 
It  is  proper  to  life  them  up  from  time  to  time,  and  let 
them  fall  down  again,  as  the  fawer  does  wit'i  his 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twift  to  run  along  the 
itrand.  But  this  is  not^enongh  for  the  clofed  rope, 
^■hich  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  ftifFer. — 
When  the  top  approaches  the  tackle-board,  the  heaving 
at  the  fledge  could  not  can  e  the  (Irands  immediately  be- 
hind the  top  to  clofe  well,  without  liaving  prcvioufly 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twift  in  the  inter- 
mediate rope.  The  effort  of  the  crank  muft  therefore 
be  afliited  by  men  ftationed  along  the  rope,  each  fnr- 
nifhed  witli  a  tool, called  a  zvoo/der.  This  is  a  (lout  oak 
ilick  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  ftrap  of  foft  rope- 
yarn  or  cordage  fattened  on  its  middle  or  end.  The 
"itrao  Is  wrapped  round  the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman 
works  with  the  ftick  as  a  lever,  twitting  the  rope  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  crank's  motion.  The  woolders 
fliould  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correfpond  with  his.  Thus  they 
fend  forward  the  twill  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
either  increafing  or  diminifhing,  it,  in  that  part  of  the 
rope  which  lies  between  them  and  the  fledge. 

It  is  ufual  before  taking  the  rope  fcom  the  hooks  to 
heave  a  v/l)!le  at  the  fledge  end,  in  order  to  harden  the 
rope  a  little.  They  do  this  fo  as  to  take  it  up  about 
-^Q.  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  prailice  de- 
pendsdentirely  on  t'le  proportion  which  has  been  prcvi- 
oufly obferved  between  the  hardening  of  the  ttrands  and 
the  twitting  of  the  clofing  rope.  It  is,  in  all  cafes, 
better  to  adiutt  thefe  precifely,  and  then  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  ?.t  the  upper 
end  of  the  walk.  The  making  of  two  ttrand  and  three 
ftrand  line  pointed  out  the  principle  which  fhould  be 
attended  to  in  this, cafe  ;  namely,  that  the  twitt  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  (hovdd  be  precifely  what  a  per- 
fc(ftly  foft  rope  would  give  to  itfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
any  reafon  for  thinking  that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  turns  given  to  the  ftrands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  laid  line  by  its  own  elafticity,  will 
•vary  by  any  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  there- 
fere  recommend  t©  the  artitts  to  fettle  this  proportion 
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bv  experimient.  The  line  fhonld  be  made  of  the  flnsft,  R^pj- 
fmailett,  and  fofteft  threads  or  yarn.  Thefe  fliould  be 
made  into  ftrands,  and  the  ftrands  fhould  be  harden-  ^ 
ed  up  in  the  dire6tion  "coiitrary  to  the  ipinning  twift. 
The  rope  fhould  then  be  laid,  hanging  perpendicuh\rly, 
with  a  fmall  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  fmall  weight  at  the  end  o^  the  rope.  The  num- 
ber of  turns  given  to  the  ftrands  fhould  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the  rope  takes 
of  itfelf  in  clofing.  The  weight  fliould  then  be  taken 
oft",  and  the  rope  will  make  a  few  turns  more.  This 
whole  nurabcr. will  never  exceed  what  is  neceflary  for 
the  equilibrium  ;  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  fail  much 
fhort  of  it.  "We  are  clearly  of  opinion  an  exaft  ad- 
juftment  of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experim.ents  on  good' 
principles  for  afcertaining  this  proportion  would '  be 
highly  valuable,  becalil'e  there  is  no  point  about  which 
the  artifts  theirilelves  differ  more  ii>  their  opinions  and 
praflice. 

The  cordage,  of  which  we  have  been  defctibing  the  Mode  r,f 
manufafture,  is  faid  to  be  hawser-laid.  It  is  notmakintv 
uncomraon  to  make  ropes  of  four'  ftrands.  Thefe  are 
ufed  for  flu-ouds,  and  this  cordage  is  therefore  called ^f  f^^j^j'j.^ 
sHROUD  LAiD  cordagc.  A  rope  of  the  lame  fize  andftrandsj 
weight  mnft  be  fmoother  when  it  has  four  ftrands,  be- 
cauie  the  ftrands  are  fmaller  :  but  it  is  more  diflicult 
to  lay  clofc.  When  three  cylindrical  ttrands  arefiraply 
laid  together,  they  leave  a  v?;ciiity  at  the  axis  amounting- 
to  -^-'-g-  of  the  fedion  of  a  ftrand.  This  is  to  be  filled 
up  by  compreffing  the  ftrand.3  by  twitting  them.  Each 
muft  fill  up  \  of  it  by  changing  its  (hape  ;  and  \:  of  thij 
change  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  ttrand.  The  great- 
ell  change  of  ttiape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  ftrand  amounts  only  to  -^^-^  of  the  ledlion  of  the 
ftrand.  'I  he  vacuity  bct\^'een  four  cylinders  is  of 
one  of  them.  This  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  is 
of  a  ftrand,  and  in  the  greateft  com.prefnon  which 
any  part  of  it  has  to  imdergo.  This  is  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  the  former,  and  muft  be  more  difficult  to 
produce.  "Indeed  it  may  be  feen  by  looking  at  the  fi- 
gures II.  and  12.  that  it  will  be  eafier  to  comprefs  a 
ftrand  into  the  obtufe  angle  of  ,120  degrees  than  into 
the  right  angle  of  90;  and  without  reafoning  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  will  in- 
creafe  with  the  number  of  ftrands.  SlxJlrands  muft 
touch  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hollow  in  - 
'  the  middle,  into  which  one  of  the  ftrands  will  flip,  and 
tlien  tke  reft  will  not  completely  furround  it.  Such  a 
rope  would  be  uneven  on  the  furface.  It  would  be 
weak  ;  bccaufe  the  central  ftrand  would  be  flack  in 
comparifon  oF  the  reft,  and  would  not  be  exerting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  juft  ready  to  break.  We 
fee  then  that  a  four  ftrand  rope  muil  be  more  diflicult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawfer-Iaid  rope.  Witii  care,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  laid  well  and  clofe,  and  are  much 
ufed  in  the  royal  navy. 

RopeS;  are  made  of  four  ftrands,  with  a  heart  or ^^d  with 
ftrand  in  the  middle.  This  gives  no  additional  ftrength,  a  heart  in 
for  the  reafon  juft  now  given.    Its  only  ufe  is  to  make^^^c  middij* 
the  work  better  and  more  eafy,  and  to  fupport  all  the 
ftrands  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 
This  is  of  great  confequence ;  becaufe  when  they  are 
at  unequal  diftances  from  the  axis,  fome  muft  be  more 
floping  than  others,  and  they  w'ill  not  refift  alike.  This 
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heatt.  IS  m?.de  of  Inferior  fluff,  flack  laid,- and  of  a  fize 
_  juft  equal  to  the  fpace  it  is  to  fill.    When  a  rope  of 
■  this  fabric  has  been  long  ufed  and  become  unfervlceable, 
and  is  opened  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and 
-  chaffed  to  pieces,  like  very  fhort  oakum.    This  happens 
as  follows :  When  the  rope  is  violently  ftrained,  it 
llretclics  greatly  ;  becaiife  the  ftrands  fuiround  the  ax- 
is obliquely,  and  the  ftrain  draws  them  into  a  pofition 
more  parallel  to  the  axis.    But  the  heart  has  not  the 
obliquity  of  parts,  and  cannot  ftretch  fo  much  ;  at  the 
lame  time,  its  yarns  are  firmly  grafped  by  the  hard 
ftrands  which  furround  them ;  they  muff  therefore  be 
torn  into  fhort  pitxes. 

The  procefs  "for  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is  not 
veiy  different  from  that  already  defer  tbed.  The  top 
has  a  hole  pierced  throu;>li  it,  in  the  direftlon  of  the 
axis.  The  ficain  or  llraiid  intended  for  the  heart  paffes 
through  this  hole,  and  is  ftretched  along  the  walk.  A 
boy  attends  it,  holding  it  tight  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  clofmg  rope.  But  a  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  fald  will  (how  tliis  method  to  be  defeftive.  The 
v/ick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope  ;  asd 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  axis,  its  yarns  will  be  much 
llralghter  than  the  ffrands.  Therefore  when  the  rope 
is  ftrained  and  ftretched,  the  wick  cannot  "ftretch  as 
much  as  the  laid  ftrands  ;  and  being  firmly  grafped  by 
them,  it  muft  break  into  fhort  pieces,  and  the  flrands, 
having  loft  their  fupport  in  thofe  places,  will  fink  in, 
and  the  cordage  grow  loofe.  We  fliould  endeavour  to 
enable  all  to  ftretch  ahke.  The  wick  therefore  fhould 
be  twifted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftrands,  perhaps 
even  a  little  more.  It  will  thus  communicate  part  of 
its  ftrength  to  the  rope.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  fo  uni- 
formly folid,  and  may  chance  to  have  three  fplral  va- 
cuities. But  that  this  dots  no  harm,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  fuperlor  ftrength  of  cable-laid  cordage,  to  be 
defcrlbed  prefently,  which  have  the  fame  vacuities.  In 
this  way  are  the  m.ain  and  fore  ftays  made  for  fhips  of 
the  line.  They  are  thought  ftronger  than  hawfer- 
laid  ropes,  but  unfit  for  running  rigging;  becaufe  their 
ftrands  are  apt  to  get  out  of  their  places  when  the 
rope  is  drawn  into  loops.  It  is  alfo  thought  that  the 
heart  retains  water,  rots,  and  communicates  its  putre- 
faction to  the  furroundlng  ftrands. 

•  Such  is  the  general  and  effential  procefs  of  rope-ma- 
king. The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twifted  into  yarns,  that 
they  may  make  a  line  of  any  length,  and  ftick  among 
each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  cohefion. 
Thfe  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twift  by 
laying  them  ;  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de- 
gree of  ftrength,  many  yarns  are  united  in  one  ftrand, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  many  fibres  were  united  in  one 
yarn  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  procefs  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  the  rope  a  folidity  and  hardnefs  which 
makes  it  lefs  penetrable  by  water,  which  would  rot  it  in 
a  fhort  wliile.  Somp  of  thefe  purpofes  are  inconfiftent 
with  others  :  and  the  flclll  of  a  rope-maker  lies  in  ma- 
king the  beft  compcnfation  5  fo  that  the  rope  may  on 
the  whole  be  the  beft  in  point  of  ftrength,  pliancy,  and 
duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  can  pro- 
duce. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  cordage  in  very  general 
ufe.  A  rope  o'  two  or  niore  ftrands  may  be  ufed  as  a 
llr?nd,  in  order  to  compofe  a  ftill  larger  rope ;  and  in 
this  manner  are  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  com- 
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monly  made  ;  for  this  reafon  fuch  cordage  is  called 
CABLE-LAID  cordagc. 

I'he  procefs  of  cable-laying  hardly  differs  from  that 
of  hawfer-laying.  Three  ropes,  in  their  ftate  of  per- 
manent twift,  may  be  twifted  together  ;  but  they  will 
not  hold  it,  Hke  fine  thread,  becaufe  they  are  fliff  and 
elaf^ic.  They  muft  therefore  fee  treated  like  ftrands 
for  a  hswfer.  We  muft  give  them  an  additional  twift, 
which  vvlll  difpofe  them  to  lay  or  c\o{^  themftlvcs  ;  and 
this  difpofitlon  muft  be  aided  by  the  workmen  at  the 
fledge.  We  fay  the  twift  fliould  be  an  addition  to  th^ir 
twiit  as  a  I'ope.  A  twift  in  the  ojppofite  direftlon  will 
indeed  give  them  a  difpofitlon  to  clofe  behind  the  top  ; 
but  this  will  be  very  fmall,  and  the  ropes  (now  ftrands) 
will  be  exGeedingly  open,  and  will  become  more  open 
inlaying..  7'he  twift  is  therefore  given  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  twift  as  a  rope,  or  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
pilmary  ftrands,  of  which  the  ropes  are  compofed. 
Thefe  priinary  ftrands  are  therefore  partly  untwifttd  in 
Cclble-laying  a  rope,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  yarna 
are  untwiited  in  the  ufual  procefs  of  rope-making. 

We  need  not  infift  farther  on  this  part'  of  the  manu- 
facture. The  reader  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  hawfers 
intended  for  ftrands  of  a  cable  muft  not  be  fo  much 
twifted  as  thofe  intended  to  remain  hawfers  ;  for  the 
tw'ift  givea  to  a  finlflied  ha\yfer  is  prefumed  to  be  that 
which  renders  it  moft  perfeft,  and  it  muft  be  injured  by 
any  addition.  The  precife  proportion,  and  the  diftri- 
butionof  the  working  up  between  tlic  hardening  of  tlic 
ftrands  and  clofing  the  cable,  is  a  fubject  about  which 
the  artifts  are  no  better  agreed  than  in  the  cafe  of  haw- 
fer-laid  cordage.  We  did  not  enter  on  this  fubjeft 
while  defcribing  the  procefs,  -becaufe  the  introduction 
of  reafonings  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the  fim- 
pllcity  of  the  defcription.-  The  reader  being  now  ac- 
'  quainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation, 
and  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  any  occafion,  will 
now  he  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  whole, 
when  he  learns  the  principle  on  which  the  ftrength  of 
a  rope  depends. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  a  rope-yarn  fliould  be  Mode  at 
twifted  till  a  fibre  will  break  rather  than  be  pulled  out  eftimatiisg 
from  among  the  reft,  and  that  all  twifting  beyond  this  is  theftrcngi 
injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  the  yarn  :  And  we  advanced     ^  "P"* 
this  maxim  upon  this  plain  confideration,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  bind  them  clofer  together,  for  they  will  already 
break  rather  than  come  out  ;  and  becaufe  this  clofer 
binding  is  produced  only  by  forcibly  wrapping  the  out- 
er fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 
tight.    Thus  thefe  fibres  are  on  the  ftretch,  and  are 
ftrained  as  if  a  weight  were  hung  on  each  of  them. 
The  procefs  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twift,  fhows 
that  we  muft  do  a  little  more.    We  muft  give  the  yarn 
a  degree  of  elaftic  contra6tilIty,  which  Will  make  it  lay 
itfelf  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twift. 
This  muft  leave  the  fibres  of  the  yarns  in  a  ftate  of 
greater  compreflion  than  i-s  neceffary  for  juft  keeping 
them  together.    But  more  than  this  feems  to  be  need- 
lefs  and  hurtful.    The  fame  maxim  muft  direct  us  in  ' 
forming  a  rope  confifting  of  ftrands,  containing  more 
than  one  yarn.    A  needlefs  excefs  of  twift  leaves  them 
ftrained,  and  lefs  able  to  perform  their  office  in  the 
rope. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  workman,  in 
order  to  make  his  rope  folid  and,  firm,  hardens  up 
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Ae  flrands  till  they  really  break  :  and  we  believe  that, 
in  the  general  praftice  of  making  large  havvfers,  many 
of  the  outer  yarns  in  the  ftrands,  efpecially  thofe  which 
chance  to  be  outermoft  in  the  laid  rope,  and  are  there- 
fore moft  ftrained,  are  broken  during  the  operation. 
But  there  is  another  confideration  which  fhould  alfo 
ing  on  fnake  us  give  no  greater  twift  in  any  part  of  the  opera- 
length  ^j^j^  ^Yi^^  jg  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  firm  cohefion  of 
the  parts,  and  this  independent  of  the  ftrain  to  which 
the  fibres  or  yarns  are  fubjefted.  Twiftirlg  caufes  all 
the  fibres  to  lie  obliquely  with  refpeft  to  the  axis  or 
general  direftion  of  the  rope.  It  may  juft  happen  that 
one  fibre  or  one  yarn  (liall  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remain 
ftralght ;  all  the  reft  muft  be  oblique,  and  the  more 
oblique  as  they  are  farther  from  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twitted.  Now  it  is  to  be  demonftrated, 
that  when  any  ftrain  is  given  to  the  rope  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  a  ftrain  greater  than  this  is  aftually 
excited  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  fo  much  the  greater 
as  they  are  more  oblique  ;  and  thus  the  fibres  which 
are  already  the  weakeft  arc  expofed  to  the  greatcft 
ftrains. 

Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  reprefent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a 
hook,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  juft  able 
to  bear,  but  not  more.  This  weight  may  reprefent  the 
abfolute  force  of  the  fibre.  Let  fuch  another  fibre  be 
laid  over  the  two  pulleys  A,  B  (fig.  14.),  which  are  in 
a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and /,  equal 
to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  ends  of  this  fibre,  while 
another  weight  R,  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F and/,  is  hung 
on  the  middle  point  C  by  a  hook  or  thread.  This  weight 
will  draw  down  the  fibre  into  fuch  a  pofition  ACB, 
that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and  /,  are  in  equilibrio  by 
the  intervention  of  the  fibre.  We  affirm  that  this  weight 
R  is  the  meafure  of  the  relative  ftrength  of  the  fibre  in 
relation  to  the  form  ACB  ;  for  the  fibre  is  equally 
ftretched  in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  in  every  part  it 
is  ftrained  by  the  force  F.  If  therefore  the  weights  F 
and  /  are  held  faft,  and  any  addition  is  made  to  the 
weight  R,  the  fibre  muft  break,  being  already  ftrained 
to  Its  full  ftrength;  therefore  R.meafures  its  ftrength 
in  relation  to  its  fituation.  Complete  the  parallelogram 
ACBD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  CD  ;  becaufe  AB  is 
horizontal,  and  AC  =  BC,  DC  is  vertical,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  direftion  CR,  by  which  the  weight  R 
afts.  The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  forces,  which  are 
in  equilibrio.  They  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
fides  of  a  triangle,  which  have  the  fame  directions  ;  or, 
the  force  afting  in  the  direftion  CA  is  to  that  acting 
in  the  direftion  CR  as  CA  to  CD.  The  point  R  is 
fupported  by  the  two  forces  C A,  CB,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  CD;  and  therefore  the  weight  F  is  to  the 
weight  R  as  CA  is  to  CD^  Therefore  the  abfolute 
ftrengths  of  the  two  fibres  AC,  BC,  taken  feparately, 
are  greater  than  their  united  ftrengths  in  relation  to 
their  pofition  with  refpeft  to  CR  :  and  fince  this  pro- 
portion remains  the  fame,  whatever  equal  weights  are 
hung  on  at  F  and  /,  it  follows,  that  when  any  ftrain 
DC  is  made  to  aft  on  this  fibre  in  the  diredlion  DC, 
it  excites  a  greater  ftrain  on  the  fibre,  becaufe  CA  and 
•CB  taken  together  are  greater  than  CD.  Each  fibre 
ifuftalns  a  ftrain  greater  than  the  half  of  CD. 

Now  let  the  weight  R  be  turned  round  the  axis  CR. 
'This  will  caufe  the  two  parts  of  the  fibre  ACB  to  lap 
round  each  other,  and  compofe  a-twifted  Jine  or  cord 
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CR,  as  in  fig.  15.  and  the  parallelogram  ACBD  wIU  R'^pe- 
remain  of  the  fame  form,  by  the  yielding  of  the  weights  "^^^^'^g- 
F  and  ft  as  is  evident  from  the  equilibrium  of  forces. 
The  fibre  will  always  afTume  that  form  which  makes 
the  fides  anddiagond  in  the  proportion  of  the  weights. 
While  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  are  ftrained 
to  the  fame  degree,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
flirength,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  ftrain  in 
every  part  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.  If  therefore  each 
of  the  fibres  has  the  ftrength  AB,  the  cord  has  the 
ftrength  DC  ;  and  if  F  and /  be  held  faft,  the  fmallefl; 
addition  to  R  will  break  the  cord.  The  fum  of  the 
abfolute  ftrength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  this  thread 
is  compofed  is  to  the  fum  of  their  relative  ftrengths,  or 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  thread,  as  AC-|-CB  is  to  CD,  or 
as  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weights  F  and /  are  not  held  faft,  but  allowed 
to  yield,  a  heavier  weight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  with- 
out breaking  the  fibre  ;  for  it  will  draw  it  into  another 
pofition  Ac  B,  fuch  that  r  ftiall  be  in  equilibrio  with  F 
and  /.  Since  F  and  /  remain  the  fame,  the  fibre  is  as 
much  ftrained  as  before.  Therefore  make  ca,  cb  equal 
to  C  A  and  CB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  a  c  b  d. 
c  d  will  now  be  the  meafure  of  the  weight  r,  becaufe  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  f  a  and  cb.  It  is  evident  that  cd 
is  greater  than  CD,  and  therefore  the  thread  formed  by 
the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  pofition  a  c  h  1%  ftronger 
than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  c  to  CD,  o\  c  e 
to  CE.  The  cord  is  therefore  fo  much  ftronger  as  the 
fibres  are  more  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  muft  be 
ftrongeft  of  all  when  they  are  quite  parallel.  Bring  the 
pulleys  A,  B  clofe  to  each  other.  It  is  plain  that  if 
we  hang  on  a  weight  R  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and  /, 
it  cannot  take  down  the  bight  of  the  fibre;  but  if  equal 
to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  down,  it  will  keep 
it  down.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  fibres  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  ftrength  of  the  cord  (improperly  fo 
called)  is  equal  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrengths  of  the 
fibres. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 
which  compofe  any  part  CR  of  this  cord  is  to  the 
length  of  the  part  of  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC  ;  and  this 
is  the  cafe  even  although  they  ftiould  lap  round  a  cylin- 
der of  any  diameter.  T'his  will  appear  very  clearly  to 
anyperfon  who  confiders  the  thing  with  attention.  Let 
a  c  (fig,  16.)  be  an  indefinitely  fmall  portion  of  the 
fibre  which  is  lapped  obliquely  round  the  cylinder,  and 
kt  HKG  be  a  feftion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Draw 
a  e  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  draw  ec  Xo  the  centre  of  the 
circle  HKG,  and  a  e  pai-allel  to  e  c.  It  is  plain  that  e'c 
is  the  length  of  the  axis  correfponding  to  the  fmall  por- 
tion n  c,  and  that  e'c  is  equal  to  a  e. 

Hence  we  derive  another  manner  of  expreffing  the 
ratio  of  the  abfolute  and  relative  ftrength;  and  we  may 
fay  that  the  abfolute  ftrength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 
fame  obliquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  ftrength  as 
the  length  of  the  fibre  ,to  the  length  of  the  cord  of 
which  it  makes  a  part.  And  we  may  fay,  that  the 
ftrength  of  a  rope  is  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrength  of 
its  yarns  as  the  length,  of  the  cord  to  the  length  of  the 
yarns  ;  for  although  the  yarns  are  in  various  ftates  of 
obliquity,  they  contribute  to  the  ftrength  of  the  cord 
in  as  much  as  they  coatribute  immediately  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  ftrands.  The  ftrength  of  the  yarns  is  to  that  of 
the  ftrands  as  the  length  of  the  yarns  to  that  of  the 
2  ftrands;, 
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l^opc-    lirands,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  ftrands  !s  to  tliat  of  the 
^'"2-   rope  as  the  length  of  the  firft  to  that  of  the  laft.  _ 

'  And  thus  we  fee  that  twifting  the  fibres  diminiflies 

the  ftrength  of  the  aflemblage  ;  becaufe  their  obliquity, 
which  is  its  neceffary  confequence,  enables  any  external 
force  to  excite  a  greater  ftrain  on  the  fibres  than  it 
could  have  excited  had  they  remained  parallel  ;  and 
fince  a  greater  degree  of  twifting  neceflarily  produces  a 
greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  muft  more  remarkably 
diminifh  the  ftrength  of  the  cord.  Moreover,  fince  the 
greater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater 
ftrain  in  the  operation  of  twifting,  it  follows,  that  im- 
moderate twifting  is  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  ftrength 
of  cordage. 

Theo*rL'cal  "^'^efe  theoretical  dedu£l:Ions  are  abundantly  confivm- 
deduaions  ed  by  experiment ;  and  as  many  perfons  give  their  af- 
confi-med  fent  more  readily  to  a  general  propofition  when  prefent- 
byRea-  induftlon  from  unexceptionable  particulars, 

EmtntT^'^'than  when  offered  as  the  confequence  of  uncontrovcrted 
principles,  we  ftiall  mention  fome  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  this  fubjeft.  Mr  Reaumur, 
one  of  the  moft  zealous,  and  at  the  fame  time  judicious, 
obfervers  of  nature  made  the  following  experiments. 
(Mem.  Acad.  Parlsy  \'}\.\.) 

1.  A  thread,  confifting  of  832  fibres  of  filk,  each  of 
which  carried  at  a  medium  i  dram  and  18  grains,  would 
hardly  fupport  5^  pounds,  and  fometimes  broke  with 
5  pounds.  The  fum  of  the  abfolute  ftrengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of  8  pounds  2  oim- 

2.  A  flcain  of  white  thread  was  exammed  m  many 
places.  Every  part  of  it  here  94  pounds,  but  none  of 
it  would  bear  10.  When  twifted  llack  into  a  cord  of 
2  yarns  it  broke  with  16  pounds. 

3.  Three  threads  were  twifted  together.  Their  mean 
ftrength  was  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  lyr, 
whereas  it  fliould  have  carried  24. 

4.  Four  threads  were  twifted.  Their  mean  ftrength 
was  7i .  Tt  broke  with  2  li  inftead  of  30.  Four  threads, 
whofe  ftrength  was  nearly  9  pounds,  broke  with  22  in- 
ftead  of  36. 

5.  A  fmall  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke 
in  diff"erent  places  with'58,  63,  67,  72  pounds.  An- 
other part  of  it  was  untwifted  into  its  three  ftrands. 
One  of  them  bore  29^,  another  334-,  and  the  third  35; 
therefore  the  fum  of  their  abfolute  ftrengths  was  98. 
In  another  part  which  broke  with  72,  the  ftrands 
which  had  already  borne  this  ftrain  were  feparated. 
They  bore  26,  28,  and  30;  the  fum  of  which  is  84. 

,  ,^t*  The  late  admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  many 
^lofe  of  Sir  experiments  on  cordage  of  fize.  A  piece  of  rope 
C.Knowkf.  3 f  inches  in  circumference  was  cut  mto  many  por- 
tions. Each  of  thefe  had  a  fathom  cut  off,  and  it 
was  carefully  opened  out.  It  was  white,  or  un- 
tarred,  and  containd  72  yarns.  They  were  each  tried 
feparately,  and  their  mean  ftrength  was  90  pounds.  Each 
correfponding  piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  the 
mean  ftrength  of  the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds. 
But  90  times  72  is  6480. 

Nothing  is  more  familiarly  known  to  a  feaman  than 
the  fuperior  ftrength  of  rope-yams  made  up  Into  a  flcain 
without  twifting.  They  call  fuch  a  piece  of  rope  a 
Salvage.  It  is  ufed  on  board  the  king's  Ihips  for 
rolling  tackles,  flinging  the  great  guns,  bntt- flings, 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every 
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fervlce  where  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  great  pliancy  are  R 

wanted.  ™' 

It  is  therefore  fufficlently  eftabliflied,  both  by  theory 
and  obfervation,  that  the  twifting  of  cordage  dimlnifties 
its  ftrength.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  fufii- 
cient  precifion  for  determining  whether  this  diminution 
is  in  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  fibres,  which  theory  points  out.  In  a  hawfer  the 
yarns  lie  in  a  great  variety  of  angles  with  the  axis.  The 
very  outermoft  yarn  of  a  ftrand  is  not  much  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rope  :  for  the  inclination  of  this  yarn 
to  tlie  axis  of  its  own  ftrand  nearly  compenfates  for 
the  inclination  of  the  ftrand.  But  then  the  oppofite 
yarn  of  the  fame  ftrand,  the  yarn  that  is  next  the  axis 
of  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquity^  which  is  the  fum  of 
the  obliquities  of  the  ftrand  and  of  the  yarn.  So  that 
all  the  yarns  which  are  really  in  the  axis  of  the  rope 
are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  the  infide  of 
the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  out  fide. 
But  in  a  laid  rope  we  fliould  not  confider  the  ftrength 
as  made  up  of  the  ftrengilis  of  the  yarns  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  the  ftrengths  of  the  ftrands  :  For  when  the  rope  is 
violently  ftretched,  it  untwifts  as  a  rope,  and  the  ftrands 
are  a  little  more  twifted  ;  fo  that  they  are  refifting  as 
ftrands,  and  not  as  yarns.  Indeed,  when  we  confider 
the  procefs  of  laying  the  rope,  we  fee  that  it  muft  be  fo. 
We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the 
three  ftrands  would  carry  more  when  parallel  than  when 
twifted  into  a  rope,  although  the  yarns  would  then  be 
much  more  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  ftiould  be  turned  to  the  making  the  moft  per- 
feft  ftrands. 

We  are  fully  authorifed  to  fay  that  the  twift  given 
to  cordage  ftiould  be  as  moderate  as  poflTible.  We  are 
certain  that  it  diminiflies  the  ftrength,  and  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  ftrength  which  its  fuperior  fmoothnefs  and 
hardnefs  gives  is  fallacious.  But  a  certain  degree  of 
this  is  neceffary  for  its  duration.  If  the  vope  is  laid  too 
flack,  its  parts  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  be 
catched  in  ftiort  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  &c.  in 
which  cafe  fome  of  the  ftrands  or  yarns  are  apt  to  kink 
and  break.  It  alfo  becomes  too  pervious  to  water, 
which  foaks  and  rots  it.  To  prevent  thefe  and  other 
fuch  inconveniences,  a  confiderable  degree  of  firmnefs 
or  hardnefs  is  neceflary  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the 
cordage  this  appearance  of  fuperior  ftrength,  the  ma- 
nufafturer  is  difpofed  to  exceed. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  made  many  experiments  in  the  royal  Exper 
dock-yards  in  France,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  what  is  ]^^"^ 
the  beft  degree  of  twift.  It  is  ufual  to  work  up  the  ^^"^j.^^ 
yams  to  ^  of  their  length.  Mr  Du  Hamel  thought  tain 
this  too  much,  and  procured  fome  to  be  worked  up  beft  di 
only  to  I  of  the  length  of  the  yarns.  The  ftrength  'wi 
of  the  firft,  by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  4321,  ^' 
and  that  of  the  laft  was  5187. 

He  caufed  three  ropes  to  be  made  from  the  fame 
hemp,  fpun  with  all  poflible  equability,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  of  yarn  that  a  fathom  of  each  was  of  the 
fame  weight.  The  rope  which  was  worked  up  to 
bore  4098  pounds  ;  that  which  was  worked  up  to  ^ 
bore  4850;  and  the  one  worked  up  to  f  bore  6205. 
In  another  trial  the  ftrengths  were  425^0,  6753,  and 
7397.    Thefe  ropes  were  of  different  fizes. 

He  had  influence  enough,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
experiments,  to  get  a  confiderable  quantity  of  rigging 
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made  of  yarns  worked  up  only  to  ,  _ 
and  had  them  ufed  during  a  whole  campaign.  The 
officers  of  the  {hips  reported  that  this  cordage  was 
about  7  lighter  than  the  ordinary  kind;  nearly  ^  flender- 
er,  fo  as  to  give  lefs  hold  to  the  wind,  was  therefore 
more  fupple  and  pliant,  and  run  cafier  through  the 
blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks ;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three;  and  that  it  was  at  leaft  ^  ftronger.  And  they 
faid  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  more  by 
ufmg  than  the  ordinary  cordage,  and  was  fit  for  ano- 
ther campaign, 

Mr  Du  Hamel  alfo  made  experiments  on  other  fa- 
brics of  cordage,  which  made  all  twilling  unnecefTary, 
fuch  as  fimply  laying  the  yarn  in  flcalns,  and  then  co- 
vering it  with  a  worming  of  fmall  line.  This  he  found 
greatly  fuperior  in  ftrength,  but  it  had  no  duration, 
becaufe  the  covering  opened  in  every  ftiort  bending, 
and  was  foon  fretted  off.  He  alfo  covered  them  with 
a  woven  coat  in  the  manner  praftifed  for  houfe-furni- 
ture.  But  this  could  not  be  put  on  with  fufficient  tight- 
nefs,  without  an  enormous  expence,  after  the  manner 
of  a  horfe-whip.  Small  ropes  were  woven  folid,  and 
were  prodigloufly  ftrong.  But  all  thefe  fabrics  were 
found  too  foft  and  pervious  to  water,  and  were  foon 
rendered  unferviceable.  The  ordinary  procefs  of  rope- 
making  therefore  muft  be  adhered  to ;  and  vve  muft 
endeavour  to  improve  it  by  diminifhing  the  twift.  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  necelfary  folidtty. 

In  purfuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  furely  advifable 
to  lay  flack  all  fuch  cordage  as  is  ufed  for  {landing  rig- 
ging, and  is  never  expofed  to  {hort  bendings.  Shrouds, 
ilays,  backftays,  pendants,  are  in  this  fituation,  and 
can  eahly  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  fer- 
ving,  Sec. 

The  fame  principle  alfo  direfts  us  to  make  fuch  cor- 
dage of  four  ftrands.  When  the  ftrands  are  equally 
hardened,  and  when  the  degree  of  twi{l  given  in  the 
laying  is  precifely  that  which  is  correfpondent  to  the  twl{l 
of  the  ftrands,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  {trands  are 
lying  lefs  obliquely  to  the  axis  in  the  four-ftrand  cor- 
dage, and  {hould  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
experience  fully  confirms  this.  Mr  Du  Hamel  caufed  two 
very  fmall  hawfers  to  be  made,  in  which  the  ftrands 
were  equally  hardened.  One  of  them  had  three  ftrands, 
and  the  other  fix  with  a  heart.  They  were  worked  up 
to  the  fame  degree.  The  firft  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  other  with  1.325.  Several  comparifons  were 
made,  with  the  fame  precautions,  between  cordage  of 
three  and  of  four  ftrands,  and  in  them  all  the  four- 
ftrand  cordage  was  found  greatly  fuperior ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a  heart  judiciou{ly  put  in  not  only  made 
the  work  eafier  and  more  perfed  to  the  eye,  but  alfo 
increafed  the  ftrength  of  the  cordage. 

It  is  furely  unreafonable  to  refufe  credit  to  fuch  a 
uniform  courfe  of  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  mo- 
tive for  impofition,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion  that  we  can  form  on  this  complicated  fub- 
jed ;  and  it  argues  a  confiderable  prcfumptlon  in  the 
profe{lional  artifts  to  oppofe  the  vague  notions  which 
they  have  of  the  matter  to  the  calm  reiledions,  and 
minute  examination  of  every  particular,  by  a  man  of 
good  underftanding,  M'ho  had  wo  intereft  In  ml{leading 
4hera. 

The  fame  prlnclplea  will  explain  the  fuperiority  of 
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of  their  length,    cable-laid  cordage.    The  general  aim  in  rope-makmg 
is  to  make  every  yarn  bear  an  equal  ftiare  of  the  gene- 
ral ftrain,  and  to  put  every  yarn  in  a  condition  to  bear 
it.    But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  thing  aimed  Superiority 
at  is,  to  put  the  yarns  in  fuch  fituations  that  the  ftrains  of  cabk- 
to  which  they  arc  expofed  in  the  ufe  of  the  rope  ^^Y  ^'^^^^c. 
be  proportioned  to  their  ability  to  bear  it.    Even  this    ^  ' 
point  cannot  be  attained,  and  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  an  approach  towards  it. 

The  greateft  dif&culty  is  to  place  the  yarns  of  a  large 
ftrand  agreeably  to  thofe  maxims.    Suppofing  them 
placed  with  perfed  regularity  round  the  yarn  which  is 
in  the  middle  :  they  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
concentric  circles.    When  this  whole  mafs  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yarn  as  an  axis.  It  is  plain  that  they 
will  all  keep  their  places,  and  that  the  middle  yarn  is 
fimply  twifted  round  its  axis,  while  thofe  of  the  fur- 
rounding  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  fplrals,  and 
that  thefe  fplrals  are  fo  much  more  oblique  as  the  yarns 
are  farther  from  the  axis.    Suppofe  the  fledge  kept 
faft,  fo  that  the  ftrand  Is  not  allowed  to  fliorten.  The 
yarns  muft  all  be  ftretched,  and  therefore  ftrained;  and 
thofe  muft  be  the  moft  extended  which  are  the  fartheft 
from  the  middle  yarn.    Now  allow  the  fledge  to  ap- 
proach. The  ftrand  contrads  In  its  general  length,  and 
thofe  yarns  contrad  moft  which  were  moft  extended. 
The  remaining  extenfion  Is  therefore  diminlflied  In  all; 
but  ftill  thofe  which  are  moft  remote  from  tlie  middle 
are  moft  extended,  and  therefore  moft  ftrained,  and 
have  the  fmalleft  remainder  of  their  abfolute  force.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  put  Into  the  moft  unfavourable 
fituations,  and  thofe  which  are  already  moft  ftrained 
are  left  the  moft  oblique,  and  have  the  greateft^  ftrain 
laid  on  them  by  any  external  force.    But  this  is  una- 
voidable :  Their  greateft  hurt  is  the  ftrains  they  fu- 
ftain  in  the  manufadure.    When  the  ftrand  Is  very 
large,  as  in  a  nine-inch  hawfcr,  it  is  almoi  impoflible 
to  bring  the  whole  to  a  proper  fiirmnefs  for  laying  with- 
out ftraining  the  outer  yarns  to  the  utmoft,  and  many 
of  them  are  broken  in  the  operation.      ^      .  a6 


The  reader  will  remember  that  a  two-ftrand  line  was  laying 
laid  or  clofed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twift  itfelf  up  at  large  ropea 
the  fwivel  o£  the  loper  ;  and  that  it  was  the  elafticitythe  ftrands 
arlfing  from  the  twift  of  the  yarn  which  produced  this 
cffed  :  and  he  would  probably  be  furprifed  when  we  ^j' ^^pp^, 
faid,  that,  In  laying  a  larger  rope,  the  ftrands  ai-e  twift-  cte  to  that 
ed  in  a  diredion  oppolite  to  that  of  the  fplnning.  of  fpinning, 
Since  the  tendency  to  clofe  into  a  rope  Is  nothing  but^"^  "** 
the  tendency  of  the  ftrands  to  untwift,  it  would  f^en^iy  ftrongcrl 
natural  to  twift  the  ftrands  as  the  yarns  were  twifted 
before.    This  would  be  true,  if  the  elaftlcity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yarn  produced  the  fame  tendency  to  untwilt 
In  the  ftrand  that  It  does  in  the  yarn.    But  this  Is  not 
the  cafe.    The  contradion  of  one  of  the  outer  yarns 
of  a  ftrand  tends  to  pull  the  ftrand  backward  round 
the  axis  of  the  ftrand :  but  the  contradion  of  a  fibre 
of  this  yarn  tends  to  turn  the  yarn  round  its  own  axis, 
and  not  round  the  axis  of  the  ftrand.    It  tends  to  un- 
twift the  yarn,  but  not  to  untwift  the  ftrand.    It  tends 
to  untwift  the  ftrand  only  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  contrad 
the  yarn.    Let  us  fuppofe  the  yarn  to  be  fpun  up  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  fibres.    The  centrading 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only  one-half  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  fibres  :  therefore,  whatever  is  the  force 
necelTary  for  clofing  the  rope  properly,  the  fibres  of 
3  Qj=  ths 
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the  )'arns  muft  be  exerting  twice  this  force 
the  fame  yarn,  fpun  up  to  one- half,  be  made  up  in  a 
ftrand,  and  let  the  f  rand  be  twifted  in  the  oppoiite  di- 
reftion  to  the  fpinning  till  it  has  acquired  the  fatne 
dafticity  fit  for  laying.  The  yarns  are  untwifted.  Sup- 
pofe  to  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  f  bres.  They 
are  now  exerting  only  four-thirds  of  the  force  neceifary 
for  laying,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  exert  in  the  other  cafe;  and  thus  we  have  ftronger 
yarns  when  the  itrands  are  equally  flrained.  But  they 
require  to  be  inore  flrained  than  the  other  ;  which,  be- 
ing made  of  more  twi  'ed  yarn,  fooner  acquire  the  ela- 
fticity  fit  for  laying.  But  fince  the  elaflicity  which  fits 
the  iirand  for  laying  does  not  increafe  fo  faft  as  the 
ftrain  on  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  which  produces  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  wlien  each  has  acquired  that  elafticity  which 
is  proper  for  laying,  the  ftrands  made  of  the  flack- 
twilled  yarn  are  the  flrongeft  ;  and  the  yarns  are  alfo 
the  ftrongeft ;  and  being  fofter,  the  rope  will  clofe 
better. 

Experience  confirms  all  this ;  and  cordage,  whofe 
flrands  are  twiP.ed  in  the  oppofite  direftion  to  the  twiit 
of  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  ftroriger  than  the  others  in 
a  proportion  not  lefs  than  that  of  7  to  6. 

Such  being  the  difficulty  of  making  a  large  ftrand, 
dage  made  and  its  defetts  when  made,  we  have  fallen  on  a  method 
i7twKc^  of  making  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice.  A  haw- 
fer-laid  rope,  flack  fpun,  httle  hardened  in  the  ftrands, 
and  flack  laid,  is  made  a  ftrand  of  a  large  rope  called  a 
cable  or  cablet.  The  advantages  of  this  fabric  are  evi- 
dent. The  ftrands  are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  which  they  would  have  in  a  hawfer  of 
the  fame  fizc.  Such  ftrands  cannot  have  their  yarns 
lying  very  obliquely,  and  the  outer  yarns  cannot  be 
much  more  ftrained  than  the  inner  ones.  There  muft 
therefore  be  a  much  greater  equality  in  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  from  this  we  fliould 
cxpedl  fuperior  ftrength. 

Accordingly,  their  fuperiority  is  great,  not  lefs  than 
in  the  proportion  of  1 3  to  9,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  of  4  to  3.  A  cable  is  more  than  a  fourth 
part,  but  is  not  a  third  part,  ftronger  than  a  hawfer  of 
the  fame  fize  or  weight. 

They  are  feldom  made  of  more  than  three  hawfers 
of  three  ftrands  each,  though  they  are  fometimes  made 
of  three  four-ftranded  hawfers,  or  of  four  three-ftrand- 
cd.  The  firft  of  thefe  two  is  preferred,  becaufe  four 
fmall  ftrands  can  be  laid  very  clofe  ;  whereas  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  lay  well  four  hawfers,  already  become  very 
hard. 

The  fuperiority  of  a  cable-laid  cordage  being  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  greater  perfe£lion  of  the 
ftrands,  and  this  feeming  to  arife  entirely  from  their 
fmallnefs,  it  was  natural  to  expeft  ftill  better  cordage 
by  laying  cables  as  the  ftrands  of  ftill  larger  pieces.  It 
has  been  tried,  and  with  every  requifite  attention.  But 
although  they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  de- 
cidedly excelled,  common  cables  of  the  fame  weight ; 
and  they  require  a  great  deal  more  work.  We  ftiall 
not  therefore  enter  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fa-  . 
brie. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
rope-making  which  we  have  not  confidered  minutely  ; 
and  it  is  an  important  one,  viz.  the  diftribution  of  the 
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Now  let    total  fhortening  of  the  yarns  between  the  hardening  of 
the  ftrands  and  the  laying  the  rope.    This  is  a  point 
about  which  the  artifts  are  by  no  means  agreed.  There  ^ 
is  certainly  a  polition  of  the  ftrands  of  a  laid  rope  which  Dittribu 
puts  every  pait  in  equilibrio ;  and  this  is  what  an  ela-tion  of  tl 
ftic,  but  perfecftly  foft  rope  (werefuch  a  thing  poffible),  ^™ 
would  affume.    But  this  cannot  be  difcovercd  by  any,^^"'"^°' 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  firm  cordage  ;  and  bt  t  Jeen 
it  may  not  be  thought  fufficiently  clear  that  the  pro-theharde 
portion  which  would  be  difcovered  by  the  careful  fabri-'"g 
cation  of  a  very  fmall  and  foft  line  is  the  fame  that!^'^j^^\^ 
will  fuit  a  cordage  of  any  diameter.    We  muft  proceed  rope!^  ' 
much  on  conjefture  ;  and  we  cannot  fay  that  the  argu- 
ments ufed  by  the  partifans  of  different  proportions  are 
very  convincing. 

The  general  praftice,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  intended  fhortening  of  the  yarns,  or  the 
working  up  into  three  parts,  and  to  employ  two  of 
thefe  in  hardening  the  ftrands,  and  the  remaining  third 
in  clofing  the  hawfer. 

^  Mr  Du  Hamel  thinks,  that  this  repartition  is  injudi-o-inLn 
clous,  and  that  the  yarns  are  too  much  ftrained,  and  and  exj^eri 
the  ftrands  rendered  weak.  He  recommends  to  Invert  °^ 
this  proportion,  and  to  ftiorten  one-third  in  the  harden- ^^voa 
ing  of  the  ftrands,  and  two-thirds  in  laying  the  hawfer. 
But  if  the  ftrain  of  the  yarns  only  is  confidered,  one 
ftiould  think  that  the  outfide  yarn  of  a  ftrand  will  be 
more  ftrained  in  laying,  in  proportion  to  the  yarn  of 
the  fame  ftrand,  that  is,  in  the  very  axis  of  the  rope. 
We  can  only  fay,  that  if  a  very  foft  line  is  formed  in 
this  way,  it  will  not  keep  its  twirt.  This  fliows  that 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  the  elafticlty 
or  hardening  of  the  ftrands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  foft  Hues  always  ftiowed  a  tendency  to  take  a 
greater  twift  vi'hen  the  hnes  were  made  in  the  firft  man- 
ner, and  a  tendency  to  lofe  their  twift  when  made  in 
Mr  Du  Hamel's  manner.  We  imagine  that  the  true 
proportion  is  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  that  we 
fliall  not  err  greatly  if  we  halve  the  total  ftiortening  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  procefs.  If  working  up  to 
two-thirds  be  infifted  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too  much, 
Mr  Du  Hamel's  repartition  may  be  better,  becaufe 
part  of  this  working  will  quickly  go  off  when  the  cor- 
dage is  ufed.  But  it  is  furely  better  to  be  right  in  the 
main  point,  the  total  working  up,  and  then  to  adjuft 
the  diftribution  of  it  fo  that  the  flniftied  cordage  (hall 
precifely  keep  the  form  we  have  given  to  it.  ' 

There  muft  be  the  fame  uncertainty  in  the  quadruple 
diftribution  of  the  working  up  a  cable.  When  a  cable 
has  its  yarns  ftiortened  to  two-thirds,  we  believe  the  or- 
dinary praftice  has  been,  ift,  To  warp  180  fathoms; 
2d,  To  harden  up  the  ftrands  30  fathoms ;  3d,  To  lay 
or  clofe  up  13  fathoms  ;  4th,  To  work  up  the  hawfers 
nine  fathoms  ;  5th,  To  clofe  up  eight  fathoms.  This 
leaves  a  cable  of  120.  Since  Mr  Du  Hamel's  cxperi* 
ments  have  had  an  influence  at  Rochefort,  the  praftice 
has  been  to  warp  190,  to  harden  up  38,  to  lay  up  i2y 
to  work  up  the  hawfers  1  o,  and  then  to  clofe  up  fix  ; 
and  when  the  cable  is  finifhed,  to  fliorten  it  two  fathoms 
more,  which  our  workmen  caU  throwing  the  turn  <well 
up.    This  leaves  a  cable  of  i  2  2  fathoms. 

As  there  feems  little  doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of  cor- 
dage fhortened  one-fourth  over  cordage  ftiortened  one- 
third,  the  following  diftribution  may  be  adopted  :  warp 
5  19^ 
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up  12,  lay  up  I  r,  work  up  the    deed  very  precife,  to  the  fize  of  the  ftalk.    The  Bri- 

tifh  and  Dutch  ufe  the  beft  hemp,  fpin  their  yarn  the 
fined,  and  their  cordage  is  confiderably  fhronger  than 
the  French,  much  of  which  is  made  of  their  own  hemp, 
and  others  of  a  coarfe  and  harfh  quaHty. 

The  following  rule  forjudging  of  the  weight  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  fuppofes' 
them  rather  too  ftrong  ;  but  it  is  fo  eafily  remembered 
that  it  may  be  of  ufe. 

Multiply  the  circumference  in  inches  by  Itfelf, '  and 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  product,  it  will  exprefs  the 
tons  which  the  rope  will  carry.  Thus,  if  the  rope  have 
6  inches  circumference,  6  times  6  is  36,  the  fifth  of 
which  is  7-f  tons  ;  apply  this  to  the  rope  of  3f ,  on 
which  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  the  experiments  for- 
merly mentioned,  3f  X  3|  =  10,25,  -f  of  which  is 
2,05  tons,  or  4592  pounds.    It  broke  with  4550. 
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J  90  fathoms,  harden 

hawfers  I2,  and  clofe  up  12  more,  which  will  leave  a 
cable  of  143. 

There  is  another  queftion  about  which  the  artifts  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  viz.  the  ftrains  made  ufe  of 
during  the  operation.  This  is  produced  by  the  w^eight 
laid  on  the  fledge.  If  this  be  too  fmall,  the  llrands 
will  not  be  fufficiently  tightened,  and  will  run  into 
kinks.  The  fledge  will  come  up  by  ftarts ;  and  a  fmall 
inequality  of  twilt  in  the  ttrands  will  throw  it  aflcew. 
The  top  will  not  run  v/ell  without  a  confiderable  pref- 
fure  to  throw  it  from  the  clofing  point,  and  therefore 
the  cordage  will  neither  clofe  fairly  nor  firmly  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftrain  on  the  flrands 
is  a  complete  expenditure  of  fo  much  of  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  fo  great  as  to  break  them.  Thefe  are  the 
extreme  pofitions.  And  we  think  tha*"  it  may  be  fair- 
ly deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  itrain 
ftiould  be  laid  on  the  ftrands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  clofe  nearly  and  com- 
pletely,  but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi- 
ven for  this  purpofe  ? 

The  praAice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  fledge 
till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  the 
yarns  when  warped  180  fathoms.  A  fix-inch  hawfer 
will  require  about  a  ton.  If  we  fuppofe  the  fridlion 
one-third  of  the  weight ;  the  ftrain  on  each  llrand  will  be 
about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight.  Mr  Du 
Hamel  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  propofes  to 
put  only  five-fourths  or  three-feconds  of  the  weight  of 
the  cordage  ;  and  Hill  lefs  if  a  fliorter  piece  be  warped, 
becaufe  it  does  not  require  fo  much  force  to  throw  the 
twilt  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  ftrand. 
We  fliall  only  fay,  that  ftronger  ropes  are  made  by  hea- 
vy loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately, 
than  by  greater  ftiortening,  and  a  lighter  load ;  but  all 
this  is  very  vague. 

The  reader  will  naturally  afic,  after  this  account  of 
the  manufafture,  what  is  the  general  rule  for  computing 
the  fl;rength  of  cordage  ?  It  cannot  be  expefted  to  be 
very  precife.  But  if  ropes  are  made  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly fimilar,  we  fliould  exped  the  ftrength  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  their  feftion  ;  that  is,  to  the 
fquare  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to  the 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  them. 

Nor  does  it  deviate  far  from  this  rule  ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Hamel  fliows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made, 
on  all  cordage  of  3!-  inch  circumference  and  under, 
that  the  ftrength  increafes  a  little  fafter  than  the  num- 
ber of  equal  threads.    Thus  he  found  that  ropes  of 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  inftead  of  946 
12  1564  1262 

18  2148  1893: 

We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  We  muft. 
alfo  obferve,  that  the  ftrength  of  cordage  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  making  them  of  yarn  fpun  fine.  This  re- 
quires finely  drefled  hemp  ;  . and  being  morcTupple,  the. 
fibres  lie  clofe,  and  do  not  form  fuch  obhque  fpirals.  . 
But  all  hemp  will  not  fpin  equally  fine.  Every  ftalk 
feems  to  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  principal  fibres, 
which  fplit  more  eafily  into  a  fecond  fet,  and  thele  more 
difficultly  into  a  third  fet,  and  fo  on.  The  ultimate 
finenefs,  tliereforc,  which  a  rcafonable  degree  of  dref-. 
fmg  can  give  to  hemp,  bears  fome  proportion,  not  in- 
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This  may  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  of  tarring, . 
part  of  the  manufacture.    But  we  have  taken  no  no-  snd  its  ef- 
tice  of  the  operation  of  tarring;  and  our  reafon  was,^^^  °" 
that  the  methods  pradtifed  in  different  rope-works  are^J^gj^ 
fo  exceedingly  different,  that  we  could  hardly  enume- 
rate them,  or  eren  give  a  general  account  of  them.  It 
is  evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  ftate  of  twine  or  yarn, 
this  being  the  only  way  that  the  hemp  could  be  uni- 
formly penetrated.    The  yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  one 
reel,  and  having  paffed  through  a  veffel  containing  hot 
tar,  it  is  wound  up  on  another  reel ;  and  the  fuperfluous 
tar  Is  taken  ©ff  by  pafling  through  a  hole  furrounded 
with  fpongy  oakum  ;  or  it  is  tarred  in  fliains  or  hauls, 
which  are  drawn  by  a  capftern  through  the  tar-kettle, 
and  through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  held 
together  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight. 

It  is  eftablifhed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tarred  cordage 
when  new  is  weaker  than  white,  and  that  the  difference 
increafes  by  keeping.   The  following  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr  Du  Hamel  at  Rochefort  on  cordage  of 
three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made  of  the  ■ 
beft  Riga  hemp.  . 
Auguft  8.  1 741. 
White.  Tarred. 
Broke  with  4500  pounds.         3400  pounds.. 
4900  3300 
48c o  3250 

April  25.  1743. 
4600  35®o 
50C0  3400 
5000  3400  • 

September  3.  1746. 

3000  • 
2  700  . 
zkoo 

A  parcel  of  white  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  out 
of  a  quantity  which  had  been  made  February  i  2.  1 746.- 
It  was  laid  up  in  the  magazines,  and  comparifons  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  follows  : 


3800 
4000 
4200 


White  bore. 
I  746  April  14.  2645  pounds. 


1747  May  18. 

1747  oa.  21. 

I  748  June  19. 

1748  oa.  2. 

1749  Sep.  25. 


2762 
27 

2575 
2425 

2917, 


Tarred  bore. 
23  (2  pounds; 

2155 
2050 
1752 
1837 
1865  : 


Djfer. 

333 
607 

660 
823 
588 
IC52  - 

Mi^- 
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Mr  Du  Hamel  fays,  that  it  is  decided  by  experi- 
ence, 1 .  That  white  cordage  in  continual  fervice  is  one- 
third  more  durable  than  tarred.  2.  That  it  retains  its 
force  much  longer  while  kept  in  ftore.  3.  That  it  refifta 
the  ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer. 

We  know  this  one  remarkable  faft.  In  1758  the 
fhrowds  and  ftays  of  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portfmouth 
dockyard  were  overhawled,  and  when  the  worming  and 
fervice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white 
cordage.  On  examining  the  ftorekeeper's  books,  they 
were  found  to  have  been  formerly  the  fhrowds  and  rigg- 
ing of  the  Royal  William,  of  1 10  guns,  built  in  17 15, 
and  rigged  in  17 16.  She  was  thought  top-heavy  and 
unfit  for  fea,  and  unrigged  and  her  ftores  laid  up.  Some 
few  years  afterwards,  her  (hrowds  and  ftays  were  fitted 
on  the  Sheer  hulk,  where  they  remained  in  conftant 
and  very  hard  fervice  for  about  30  years,  while  every 
tarred  rope  about  her  had  been  repeatedly  renewed. 
This  information  we  received  from  Mr  Brown,  boat- 
fwain  of  the  Royal  William  during  the  war  1758,  &c. 

Why  then  do  we  tar  cordage  ?  We  thus  render  it 
more  unpliant,  weaker,  and  lefs  durable.  It  is  chiefly 
ferviceable  for  cables  and  ground  tackle,  which  muft  be 
continually  wetted  and  even  foaked.  The  refult  of 
careful  obfervatlon  Is,  i.  That  white  cordage,  expofed 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar- 
red cordage.  2.  That  cordage  which  is  fuperficially 
tarred  is  conftantly  ftronger  than  what  is  tarred  through- 
out, and  it  refills  better  the  alternatives  of  wet  and  dry. 
N.  B.  The  Ihrouds  of  the  Sheer  hulk  were  well  tarred 
and  blacked,  fo  that  it  was  not  known  that  they  were 
of  white  cordage. 

Tar  is  a  curious  fubftance,  mifcible  completely  with 
water.  Attempts  were  made  to  anoint  cordage  with 
oils  and  fats  which  do  not  mix  with  water.  This  was 
expefted  to  defend  them  from  its  pernicious  effedls. 
But  it  was  dlftinAly  found  that  thefe  matters  made  the 
fibres  of  hemp  glide  fo  eafily  on  each  other,  that  it 
was  hardly  poffible  to  twift  them  permanently.  Before 
they  grafped  each  other  fo  hard  that  they  could  not  be 
drawn,  they  were  ftrained  almoft  to  breaking. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  ftrength 
of  cordage  by  tanning.  But  although  it  remains 
a  conftant  praftice  in  the  manufafture  of  nets,  it 
does  not  appear  that  much  addition,  either  of  ftrength 
or  durability,  can  be  given  to  cordage  by  this  means. 
The  trial  has  been  made  with  great  care,  and  by  per- 
fons  fully  able  to  conduft  the  procefs  with  propriety. 
But  it  is  found  that  the  yarns  take  fo  long  time  in  dry- 
ing, and  are  fo  much  hurt  by  drying  flowly,  that  the 
room  required  for  a  confiderable  rope-work  would  be 
immenfe  ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  cordage  is  but 
trifling,  and  even  equivocal.  Indeed  tanning  is  a  che- 
mical procefs,  and  its  effeft  depends  entirely  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials  to  which  the  tan  is  applied.  It 
unqueftionably  condenfes,  and  even  ftrengthens,  the  fibre 
of  leather  :  but  for  any  thing  that  we  know  a  priori, 
it  may  deftroy  the  cohefion  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  ex- 
periment alone  could  decide  the  queftion.  The  refult 
has  been  unfavourable  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  a  tan  cannot  be  found  which  (hall  produce  on  the 
texture  of  vegetables  effefts  fimilar  to  what  oak-bark  and 
other  aftringents  produce  on  the  animal  fibre  or  mem- 
brane.   It  is  well  known  that  fome  dyes  increafe  the 


ftrength  of  flax  and  cotton,  notwithftanding  the  corro- R-ope-D 
fion  which  we  know  to  be  produced  by  fome  of 
the  ingredients.    This  is  a  fubjeft  highly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  chemift  and  the  patriot. 

RoPE-Dancer.    See  Rope-DANCER, 

RoPE-Tarriy  among  failors,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope 
untwifted,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk  ;  its  ufe  Is 
to  make  finnet,  matts,  &c. 

ROQUET.    See  Rocket. 

RORIDULA,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ;  the  calyx  pen- 
taphyllous ;  the  capfule  trivalved ;  the  antherse  fcroti- 
form  at  the  bafe. 

ROSA,  the  Rose  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamla  or- 
der,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  35th  order,  Sen- 
ticofce.  There  are  five  petals  ;  the  calyx  is  urceolated, 
quinquefid,  cornous,  and  ftraitened  at  the  neck.  The 
feeds  are  numerous,  hifpid,  and  affixed  to  the  infide  of 
the  calyx. 

The  forts  of  rofes  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  bo- 
tanlfts  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
which  are  fpecles  and  which  are  varieties,  as  well  as 
which  are  varieties  of  the  refpeftlve  fpecles.  On  this 
account  Linnasus,  and  fome  other  eminent  authors,  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  only  one  real  fpecles 
of  rofe,  which  is  the  rofa  canina,  or  "  dog-rofe  of  the 
hedges,"  &c.  and  that  all  the  other  forts  are  acci- 
dental varieties  of  it.  However,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  Linnsean  arrangement,  they  ftand  divided  into  14 
fuppofed  fpecles,  each  comprehending  varieties,  which 
in  fome  forts  are  but  few,  in  others  numerous. 

The  fuppofed  fpecles  and  their  varieties,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  modern  botanlfts,  are  as  follow  : 
I.  The  canina,  canine  rofe,  wild  dog-rofe  of  the 
hedges,  or  hep-tree,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having 
prickly-ftalks  and  branches,  pinnated,  five  or  feven- 
lobed  leaves,  with  aculeated  foot-ftalks,  fmooth  pe- 
dunculi,  oval  fmooth  germina,  and  fmall  fingle  flowers. 
There  arc  two  varieties,  red-flowered  and  white-flow- 
ered. They  grow  wild  in  hedges  abundantly  all  over 
the  kingdom  ;  and  are  fometlmes  admitted  into  gar- 
dens, a  few  to  increafe  the  variety  of  the  (hrubbery  col- 
ledlion. 

2.  The  alba,  or  common  white-rofe,  grows  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  having  a  green  ftem  and  branches,  armed 
with  prickles,  hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  germina, 
and  large  white  flowers.  The  varieties  are, — large 
double  white  rofe — dwarf  fingle  white  rofe — maldens- 
blufti  white  rofe,  being  large,  prpduced  in  clufters,  and 
of  a  white  and  blufti-red  colour. 

3.  The  Gallica,  or  Galilean  rofe,  &c.  grows  from 
about  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  diffe- 
rent varieties;  with  pinnated,  three,  five,  or  feven  lobed 
leaves,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  in  dif- 
ferent forts.  This  fpecles  is  very  extenfive  in  fuppofed 
varieties,  bearing  the  above  fpeclfic  diftindlion,  fevcral 
of  which  have  been  formerly  confidered  as  diftinft  fpe- 
cies,  but  are  now  ranged  among  the  varieties  of  the  Gal- 
ilean rofe,  confifting  of  the  following  noted  varieties. 

Common  red  officinal  rofe,  grows  ereft,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  having  fmall  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,   and  large  fpreading  half-double  deep-red 

flowers. 
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flowew.—Rofa  rnundi  (rofe  of  the  world)  or  ftriped 
red  rofe,  is  a  variety  of  the  common  red  rofe,  growing 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  fpreading  femi- 
double  red  flowers,  beautifully  ftriped  with  white — and 
^eep  red. — York  and  Lancafter  variegated  rofe,  grows 
five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more  ;  bearing  variega- 
ted red  flowers,  confifting  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
white  ;  alfo  frequently  difpofed  in  elegant  {Iripes,  fome- 
times  in  half  of  the  flower,  and  fometimes  in  fome  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  rofe,  grows  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  green  very  prickly  flioots  ;  producing 
middle-fized,  moderately  double,  delicate  flowers,  of 
different  colours  in  the  yaiieties.    The  varieties  are, 
common  red-flowered  monthly  rofe — bluHi-flowered — 
white-flowered — fl:riped-fiowered.    All  of  which  blow 
both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  feveral 
months  in  the  year,  as  May,  June,  and  July ;  and  fre- 
quently again  in  Auguft  or  September,  and  fometimes, 
in  fine  mild  feafons,  continues  till  November  or  De- 
cember ;  hence  the  name  monthly  rofe. — Double  virgin- 
rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  greenifli  branch- 
es with  fcarce  any  fpines  ;  and  with  large  double  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers. —  Red  damaflc  rofe,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  greenifli  branches,  armed 
with  fliort  aculea;  and  moderately-double,  fine  foft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers. — White  damaflc  rofe,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenifli  very  prickly  branches, 
and  whitifli-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  whiter 
colour.  —  Blufh  Belgic  rofe,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more  ;  having  greenifli  prickly  branches,  five 
or  feven  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blufli- 
red  flowers,  with  ftiort  petals,  evenly  arranged.  — Red 
Belgic  rofe,  having  greenifli  and  red  ftioots  and  leaves, 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers.-  Velvet  rofe,  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles  ; 
producing  larg^  velvet-red  flowers,   compiifing  femi- 
double  and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  rofes. — 
Marbled  rofe,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  having 
brownifti  branches,  with  but  few  prickles  ;  and  large, 
double,  finely-marbled,  red  flowers. — Red-and-yellow 
Aufbrlan  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  llender 
reddifti-branches,  armed  with  fliort  brownifli  aculea ; 
and  with  flowers  of  a  reddifli  copper  colour  on  one  fide, 
the  other  fide  yellow.    This  is  a  curious  variety,  and 
the  flowers  aflume  a  Angularly  agreeable  appearance. — 
Yellow  Aufl:rian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  ha- 
ving reddifli  very  prickly  ftioots ;  and  numerous  bright- 
yellow  flowers. —  Double  yellow  rofe,  grows  fix  or  feven 
feet  high  ;  with  brownifli  branches,  armed  with  nume- 
rous large  and  fmall  yellowifti  prickles  ;  and  large  very 
double  yellow  flowers. — Frankfort  rofe,  grows  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  is  a  vigorous  fliooter,  with  brownifh 
branches  thinly  armed  with  fl:rong  prickles ;  and  pro- 
duces largifli  double  purpHfli-red  flowers,  that  blow  ir- 
regularly, and  have  but  little  fragrance. 

4.  The  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  red  rofe,  &c. 
grows  from  about  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  in  different  forts,  all  of  them  hifpid  and  prickly; 
pinnated  three  and  five  lobed  leaves ;  and  large  very 
double  red  flowers,  having  very  numerous  petals,  and 
•of  different  ftiades  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 
—  common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  ereft  greenifh  branches,  but  mo- 
"^erately  armed  with  prickles ;  and  large  remarkably 
double  Fed  flowers,  with  fhort  regularly  arranged  petals. 
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— Blufh  hundred  leaved  rofe,  grows  like  the  other,  with  '^o** 

large  very  double  pale-red  flowers  Provence  rofe,  » 

grows  five  or  fix  feet,  with  greenifh-brown  prickly 
branches,  and  very  large  double  globular  red  flowers, 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  more  or  lefs 
in  the  varieties. — The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro- 
vence rofe,  and  pale  Provence  rofe  ;  both  of  which  ha- 
ving larger  and  fomewhat  loofer  petals  than  the  fol- 
lowing fort. — Cabbage  Provence  rofe  ;  having  the  pe- 
tals clofely  folded  over  one  another  like  cabbages — 
Dutch  cabbage  rofe,  veiy  large,  and  cabbages  tolerably. 
—  Childing  Provence  rofe — Great  royal  rofe,  grows  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  producing  remarkably  large,  fome- 
what loofe,  but  very  elegant  flowers.— All  thefe  are 
large  double  red  flowers,  fomewhat  globular  at  firft 
blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  httle  fpreading  at  top,- 
and  are  all  very  ornamental  fragrant  rofes.— Mofs  Pro- 
vence rofe,  fuppofed  a  variety  of  the  common  rofe ; 
grows  ereftly  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownifli 
ftalks  -and  branches,  very  clofeiy  armed  with  ftiort 
prickles,  and  double  crimfon-red  flowers;  having  the 
calyx  and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  furrounded  with 
a  rough  mofly-Iike  fubflance,  effe£ting  a  curious  Angu- 
larity. This  is  a  fine  delicate  rofe,  of  a  high  fragrance, 
which,  together  with  its  mofly  calyx,  renders  it  of  great 
eftimation  as  a  curiofity. 

5.  The  cinnamomea,  or  cinnamon  rofe,  grows  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  or  more,  with  purplifti  branches  thinly 
aculeated;  pinnated  five  or  feven  lobed  leaves,  having  al- 
mofl:  inermous  petioles,  fmooth  pedunculi,  and  fmooth 
globular  germina ;  with  fmall  purpHfti-red  cinnamon- 
fcented  flowers  early  in  May.  There  are  varieties  with 
double  flowers. 

6.  The  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rofe,  grows  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  having  fmooth  or  unarmed  reddifli 
branches,  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth  leaves,  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  germina,  and  deep-red  fingle 
flowers ;  appearing  in  May.  This  fpecies,  as  being 
free  from  all  kind  of  armature  common  to  the  other 
forts  of  rofes,  is  cfl;eemed  as  a  fingularity ;  and  from 
this  property  is  often  called  the  virgin  rofe. 

7.  The  Carolina,  or  Carolina  and  Virginia  rofe,  &c» 
grows  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more,  having  fmooth 
reddifli  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated ;  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  fmooth  leaves,  with  prickly  foot- Italks;  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  globofe  hifpid  germen,  and  fingle  red 
flowers  in  cluft^ers,  appearing  mofl;ly  in  Augufl;  and 
September.  The  varieties  are,  dwarf  Pennfylvanian  rofe, 
with  fingle  and  double  red  flowers— American  pale- red 
rofe.  This  fpecies  and  varieties  grow  naturally  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  North  America;  they  effedi  a  fine  varie- 
ty in  our  gardens,  and  are  in  efl:imation  for  their  late- 
flowering  property,  as  they  often  continue  in  blow  from 
Augufl;  UHtil  Odober;  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  numerous  red  berry-like  heps  in  autumn,  caufing  a 
variety  all  winter. 

8»  The  villofa,  or  villofe  apple-bearing  rofe,  grows 
fix  ©r  eight  feet  high,  having  ftrong  eredl  brownifli 
fmooth  branches  ;.  aculeated  fparfedly  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  villofe  or  hairy  leaves,  downy  underneath,  with 
prickly  foot-fl:alks,  hifpid  peduncles,  a  globular  prickly 
germen ;  and  large  fingle  red  flowers,  fucceeded  by- 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  httle  apples.  Thi» 
fpecies  merits  admittance  into  every  colleftion  as  a  cu- 
riofity for  the  fingularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 

and 
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into  a  tolerable  good  fweet- 
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and  ufe ;  for  it  having  a 
acid  relilh,  is  often  made 
meat. 

9.  The  pimpincllifolia,  or  burnct-lcaved  rofe,  grow's 
about  a  yard  high,  aculeated  fparfedly ;  fmall  neatly 
pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  having  obtufe  folioles  and 
rough  petioles,  fmooth  peduncules,  a  globular  fmooth 
germen,  and  fmall  fingle  flowers.  There  are  varieties 
with  red  flowers— and  with  white  flowers.  They  grow 
wild  in  England,  &c.  and  are  cultivated  in  flirubbe- 
ries  for  variety. 

10.  The  fpinofifllma,  or  moft  fpinoiis,  dwarf  bilrnet- 
leaved  rofe,  commonly  called  Scotch  rofe,  grows  but 
two  or  three  feet  high,  very  clofely  armed  with  fpines ; 
fmall  neatly  pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  with  prickly 
foot-ttalks,  prickly  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  germen,  and 
numerous  fmall  fingle  flowers,  fucceeded  by  round  dark*' 
purple  heps.   The  varieties  are,  common  white-flowered 

 red-flowered — flirlped-flowered  marbled-flowered. 

They  grow  naturally  ia  England,  Scotland,  &c.  The 

'firfl:  variety  rifes  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one 
or  two  feet,  all  of  which  are  fingle-flowercd ;  but  the 

•flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  coUeftion. 

11.  The  eglanteria,  eglantine  rofe,  or  fweet  briar, 
grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  green  branches, 
armed  with  fl:rong  fpines  fparfedly ;  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  odoriferous  leaves,  with  acute  folioles  and  rough 
foot-fl:alks,  fmooth  pedunculi,  globular  fmooth  germina, 
and  fmall  pale-red  flowers.  The  varieties  are,  common 
fingle- flowered — femi-double  flowered — double-flower- 
ed— blufli  double-flowered— -yellow-flowered.  Thlsfpe- 
cies  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  ©f  England,  and  in 
Switzerland.  It  claims  culture  in  every  garden  for  the 
lodoriferous  prqperty  of  its  leaves  ;  and  fliould  be  plant- 
ed in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  will 
impart  their  refrefliing  fragrance  very  profuiely  all 
around ;  and  the  young  branches  arc  excellent  for  im- 
proving the  odour  of  nofe-gays  and  bow-pots. 

12.  The  mofchata,  ©r  muflt-rofe,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  muflc-rofe,  hath  weak 
fmooth  green  flialks  and  branches,  rifing  by  fupport 
from  fix  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  thinly  arm- 
ed with  fl:rong  fpines ;  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks  ;  hifpid  peduncles  ;  oval 
hifpid  germen;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large 
umbellate  clutters  of  pure -white  muflc-fcented  flowers  in 
Augnft,  &c. 

13.  The  fempervirens,  or  ever-green  mufli  rofe,  hath 
a  fomewhat  trailing  ftalk  and  branches,  rifing  by  fup- 
port five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  fmooth  bark 
armed  with  prickles;  pinnated  five-lobed  fmooth  fhining 
evergreen  leaves,  with  prickly  petioles,  hifpid  pedunculi, 
oval  hifpid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by 
clufl^ei  s  of  pure- white  flowers  of  a  muflcy  fragrance ;  ap- 
pearing the  end  of  July,  and  in  Auguft.  The  femper- 
virent  property  of  this  elegant  fpecies  renders  it  a  curi- 
cfity  among  the  rofy  tribe ;  it  alfo  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance as  a  flowering  ihrub.  There  is  one  variety,  the 
-deciduous  muOc-rofe  above-mentioned.  This  fpecies  and 
variety  flower  in  Augull,  and  is  remarkable  for  producing 
them  numeroufly  in  cludtrs,  continuing  in  fucceflion  till 
Oftober  or  November. 

The  above  13  fpecies  of  rofa,  and  their  refpeillve  va- 
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rieties,  afe  of  the  flinib  kind ;  all  deciduous,  except  the 
laft  fort,  and  of  hardy  growth,  fucceeding  in  any  com- 
mon foil  and  fituatioH,  and  flowering  annually  in  great 
abundance  from  May  til!  Oftober,  in  different  forts  ; 
though  the  general  flowering  fcafon  for  the  principal 
part  of  them  is  June  and  July  ;  but  in  a  full  colle(ftion 
of  the  different  fpecies,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con- 
ftant  fucceflion  feveral  months,  even  fometimes  from 
May  till  near  Chriftmas  ;  producing  their  flowers  uni- 
verfally  on  the  fame  year's  flioots,  rifing  from  thofe  the 
year  before,  generally  on  long  peduncuU,  each  termi- 
nated by  one  or  more  rofes,  which  in  their  charafteri- 
Mc  fl;ate  coilfiit  each  of  five  large  petals  and  many  fl:a- 
mina;  but  in  the  doubles,  the  petals  are  very  numerous; 
and  in  fome  forts,  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  ri- 
pening to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the 
feed  of  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed :  but  the  raoft 
certain  and  eligible  mode  of  propagating  mofl;  of  the 
forts  is  by  fuckers  and  layers ;  and  by  which  methods 
they  may  be  increafed  very  expeditioufly  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  white  and  red  rofes  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
former  difl;illed  with  water  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  exaftly  refeifibles  that  of 
the  rofes  themfelves.  This  oil  and  the  diftilled  water 
are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cordials.  Thefe  rofes  al- 
fo, befides  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  which  refide 
in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
remains  entire  in  the  decoAion  left  after  dittUlation. 
The  red  rofe,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  aflringent  and 
gratefully  corroborating  virtue. 

ROSA  (Salvator),  an  admirable  painter,  born  at 
Naples  in  1614.  He  was  firft  inftrufted  by  Francefco 
Francazano,  a  kinfman  :  but  the  death  of  his  father 
reduced  him  to  fell  drawings  flcetched  upon  paper  for 
any  thing  he  could  get ;  one  of  which  happening  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  he  took  him  under  his 
protedlon,  and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  fchool  of 
Spagnoletto,  and  to  be  taught  moreover  by  Daniel 
Falcone,  a  dUlinguiflied  painter  of  battles  at  Naples* 
Salvator  had  a  fertile  imagination.  He  fl;udied  nature 
with  attention  and  judgment ;  and  always  reprefented 
her  to  the  greateft  advantage  :  for  every  tree,  rock, 
cloud,  or  fituation,  that  enters  into  his  compofitlon, 
ftiows  an  elevation  of  thought  that  extorts  admiration* 
He  was  equally  eminent  for  painting  battles,  animals, 
fea  or  land  ftorms ;  and  he  executed  thefe  diff'erent 
fubje(9:s  in  fuch  tafte  as  renders  his  works  readily  di- 
ftlnguifliable  from  all  others.  His  pieces  are  exceed- 
ingly fcarce  and  valuable  ;  one  of  the  mofl:  capital  is  that 
reprefenting  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  which  was 
preferved  at  Verfailles,  He  died  in  1673;  and  as  his 
paintings  are  in  few  hands,  he  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  prints;  of  which  he  etched  a  great  number.  He 
painted  landfcapes  more  than  hiftory ;  but  his  prints 
are  chiefly  hlftorical.  The  capital  landfcape  of  this 
mafl;er  at  Chifwick  is  a  noble  pifture.  Howewr,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  management  of  light, 
and  to  have  fometimes  fliaded  faces  in  a  difagreeable  man- 
ned He  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius;  of  which 
he  has  given  frequent  fpecimens  in  his  works.  A  roving 
difpofition,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  given  full  fcope, 
feems  to  have  added  a  wildnefs  to  all  his  thoughts. 
We  are  told  that  he  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
a  troop  of  banditti ;  and  that  the  rocky  defolate  fccnes 
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ift  wlu'cli  he  was  accuftomed  to  take  refuge,  furnifhed 
him  with  thofe  romantic  ideas  in  landfcape,  of  which  he 
is  fo  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  defcription  of  which 
he  fo  greatly  excels.  His  robbers.,  as  his  detached  fi- 
gures are  ccmmonly  called,  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  life. 

Salvator  Rofa  is  fufficiently  known  as  a  painter ; 
but  until  now  we  never  heard  of  him  as  a  mufician. 
Among  the  mufical  mantifcripts  purchafed  at  Rome 
by  Dr  Burney,  was  a  mufic  book  of  Salvator,  in 
iR'hich  are  many  airs  and  cantatas  of  different  ma- 
tters, and  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  fet,  and 
tranfcribed  by  this  celebrated  painter  himfelf.  From 
the  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  mufic  here  given,  we 
make  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  that  he  had  a  truer  geni- 
us for  this  fcience,  in  point  of  melody,  than  any  of  his 
yredeceflbrs  or  cotemporaries  :  there  is  alfo  a  ftrength 
of  expreflion  in  his  verfes,  which  fets  him  far  above  the 
middle  rank  as  a  poet.  Like  mod  other  aitifts  of 
real  original  merit,  he  complains  of  the  ill  ufage  of  the 
world,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  procuring  a  bare 
fubfiflence. 

ROSACEA.    See  GutTA  Rofacea. 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  flowers  as  are  compofed  of  fevcral  petals 
or  leaves  difpofed  in  a  fott  of  circular  form,  like  thofe 
of  a  rofe. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  fine  accomplifh- 
ments,  and  bleffed  with  a  moft  engaging  wit  and  fweetnefs 
of  temper.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godftow  ;  and 
the  popular  ftory  of  her  is  as  follows  :  Henry  II.  faw 
her,  loved  her,  declared  his  paffion,  and  triumphed  over 
her  honour.  To  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  his  queen  Eli- 
nor, he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
jftock,  and  by  his  conneftion  with  her  had  William 
Longfword  earl  of  Sahfbury,  and  Geoffrey  bifhop  of 
Lincoln.  0,n  Henry's  abfence  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
found  means  to  difcover  her,  and  though  ftruck  with 
her  beauty,  fhe  recalled  fufficient  refentment  to  poifon 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  faid,  difcovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  filk  ;  but  how  fhe  came  by  it  is  different- 
ly related.  This  popular  flory  is  not  however  fupport- 
ed  by  hiftory  ;  feveral  writers  mention  no  more  of  her, 
than  that  the  queen  fo  vented  her  fpleen  on  Rofamond 
RB  that  the  lady  lived  not  long  after.  Other  writers 
Rffert  that  fhe  died  a  natural  death;  and  the  ftory  of  her 
being  poifoned  is  thought  to  have  arifen  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Godflow,  oppofite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  oidered  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  ef  difgrace  by  Hugh  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  1 191. 
She  was,  however,  by  many  confi(iered  as  a  faint  after 
her  death,  as  appears  from  an  infcriptlon  on  a  crofs 
which  Leland  fays  ftood  near  Godflow : 

meat  hac  oret^  Jignum  falutis  adoret, 
Utque Jibi  detur  ven'tam.    Rofamunda  precetur. 

And  alfo  by  the  following  ftory  :  Rofamond,  during 
her  refidence  at  her  bower,  made  feveral  vifits  to  God- 
ffo '  ;  where  being  frequently  reproved  for  the  life  fhe 
led;  and  threatened  with  the  confequences  in  a  future 
.ate,  fhe  always  anfwered,  that  flie  knew  fhe  fhould  be 
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faved  ;  and  as  a  token  to  them,  fhowed  a  tree  which  fhe  Rofary 
faid  would  be  turned  into  a  flone  when  fhe  was  with 
the  faints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won- 
derful metamorphofis  happened,  and  the  ftone  was 
fliown  to  ftrangers  at  Godftow  till  the  time  of  the  diffo- 
lution. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  Cathohcs.  See  Chap- 

LET. 

ROSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa- 
mous for  a  viftory  obtained  here  by  the  king  of  Prufha 
over  the  French,  on  Novembei  5.  1797,  in  which 
10,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  500  Pruffians.  See  Prus- 
sia, n°  30. 

ROSCHILD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  iflc  of 
Zealand,  with  a  bifhop's  fee  and  a  fmall  univerfity.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1658  ;  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  feveral  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  bay, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat. 55.  40. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Sue,  on  the  eafl  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth  eaft  by  the 
King's  county  and  part  of  Galway.  Its  length  is  35 
miles,  its  breadth  28.  The  air  of  the  county,  both 
on  the  plains  and  mountains,  Is  healthy  ;  the  foil  yields 
plenty  of  grafs  with  fome  corn,  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Cailew  mountains  on  the  noith 
are  very  high  and  fteep  ;  and,  tlU  a  road  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty  was  cut  through  them,  were  im- 
paffable. 

Roscommon,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Dillon,  and  name  to  the  county,  though  not 
large.  Is  both  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the  county- 
town. 

ROSCOMMON  (Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of),  a 
celebrated  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of 
James  Dillon  earl  of  Rofcommon ;  and  was  born  in 
Ireland,  under  the  admlniltration  of  the  firft  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Wentuorth  at  his  baptifm.  He 
paffed  his  infancy  in  Ireland ;  after  which  the  earl  of 
Strafford  fent  for  him  into  England,  and  placed  him  at 
his  own  feat  in  Yorkfliii"e,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  inftruAed  him  in 
Latin,  without  teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  gram- 
mar, which  he  could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and 
yet  he  learnt  to  write  in  that  language  with  claffical  ele- 
gance and  propriety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford's  being' 
impeached,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen 
in  Normandy  ;  and  after  fome  years  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  In  particular  was  well  fklUed  in 
medals,  and  learned  to  fpeak  Italian  with  fuch  grace  and 
fluency,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native. 
He  returned  to  England  foon  after  the  Reftoratlon,  and 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners  ;  but  a  dif- 
pute  with  the  lord  privy-feal,  about  a  part  of  his  eftate, 
obliged  him  to  refign  his  poft,  and  revifit  his  native  coun- 
try, where  the  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
of  the  guards.  He  was  unhappily  very  fond  of  ga- 
ming ;  and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a 
gaming-table  in  DubUn,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by 
three  luffians,  who  were  employed  to  ailaffinate  him. 
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Rofcom.  The  earl  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  refolutlon,  that 
,  '^^Q"'  he  had  difpatched  one  of  the  aggreffors,  when  a  gen- 
*  tleman  paffing  that  way  took  his  part,  and  difarmed 
another,  on  which  the  third  fought  his  fafety  in  flight. 
This  generous  affiftant  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  good 
family  and  fair  reputation,  byt  reduced  to  poverty  ; 
and  his  lordfhip  rewarded  his  bravery  by  refigning  to 
him  his  poft  of  captain  of  the  guards.  He  at  length 
'  returned  to  London  ;  when  he  was  made  mafter  of  the 
horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  married  the  lady 
Frances,  eldeft  daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burling- 
ton, who  had  been  the  wife  of  Colonel  Courtney.  He 
-  here  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  writings :  and  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  learned  and  pohte  afltmblies  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  fo- 
ciety  for  refining  and  fixing  the  ilandard  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  in  which  his  great  friend  Mr  Dr^'den 
was  a  principal  afliftant.  This  fcheme  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  religious  commotions  which  enfued  on 
king  James's  acceflion  to  the  throne.  In  16H3  he  was 
feized  with  the  gout ;  and  being  too  impatient  of  pain, 
he  permitted  a  bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repel- 
ling medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefent  relief;  which 
drove  the  diftemper  into  kis  bowels,  and  In  a  fhort  time 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  in  January  1 684.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
of  Englifli  poetry  collcfted  by  Dr  Johnfon.  His 
EfTay  on  'franflated  Verfe,"  and  his  tranflation  of 
"  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  have  great  merit.  Wal- 
ler addrefied  a  poem  to  his  lordfliip  upon  the  latter, 
when  he  was  75  years  of  age.  "  In  the  writings  of 
this  nobleman  we  view  (fays  Fenton)  the  image  of  a 
mind  naturally  ferious  and  folid  richly  furnifhed  and 
adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and 
thofe  ornaments  unaffeftedly  difpofed  in  the  mod  regu- 
lar and  elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  proba- 
bly have  been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judge- 
ment had  been  lefs  fevere  ;  but  that  feverity  (delivered 
m  a  mafculine,  clear,  fuccin£l  llyle)  contributed  to 
make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didaftical  manner,  that  no 
man,  with  juftice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by 
any  of  our  nation,  without  confefling  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  Inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of 
writing  his  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain 
ihe  point  of  perfeftion  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He 
was  a  man  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  as  well  as  a  good 
poet ;  as  Pope,  in  his  *  EfTay  on  Criticifm,*  hath  tefli- 
iied  in  the  following  lines  : 

.  Rofcommon  not  more  learn'd  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own." 

We  mufl  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has 
not  mentioned  fo  diftinftly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is 
yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the 
only  correA  writer  in  verfe  before  Addifon  ;  and  that, 
if  there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties  in  his  com- 
pofitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  contemporaries,  there  are 
at  leail  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highcil  praife;  for 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
Sing  Charles's  reign : 

Uiihappy  Dry  den  !  in  all  Charles's  days, 
&ofc«minoa  only  boafts  usfpotted  lays. 
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Of  Rofcommon's  works,  the  judgment  of  the  public  'Rofe. 
feems  to  be  right.  He  is  decant,  but  not  great ;  he  -— y-^ 
never  labours  after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  Hrs  verfi  i cation  is  fmooth,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exaft. 
He  improved  tafle,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  among  the  bcnefaftors  to  Eng. 
lifh  literature. 

ROSE,  in  botany.    See  Rosa. 

£/Jenre  of  Rosi-s.     See  Poses  Otter. 

Rose  cf  'Jerh  ho,  fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  thou'ih  it  did  not  originally  grow 
there.  It  has  perhaps  been  fo  named  by  travtllers  vvho 
did  not  know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  Petrsa. 
Rofe  bufhcs  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about 
Jericho;  but  they  are  of  a  fpecies  much  inferior  to  thofe 
fo  much  extolled  in  Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which 
fome  naturallfls  pretend  to  have  in  their  cabinets. 

"  The  rofe  fhrub  of  Jericho  (fays  Martti)  is  a  fmall  Trav^t 
plant,  with  a  bufhy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in'*""^* 
length.    It  has  a  number  of  ftems  which  diverge  ^^^^^^j^n'^* 
the  earth  :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves  ;  but  it  is  ' 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.    Thefe  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
refemblaace  to  thofe  of  the  elder-tree  ;  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  they  are  entirely  deftitute  of  fmell.  The 
flems  never  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  fi-om  the 
ground.    This  fhrub  fheds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.    Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and 
becoming  entwined  with  each  other  to  the  top,  form  a 
kind  of  globe.    This  happens  during  the  great  heats ; 
but  during  moifl  and  rainy  weather  they  again  opei> 
and  expand. 

"  In  this  country  of  ignorance  and  fuperllition, 
people  do  not  judge  with  a  phllofophical  eye  of  the  al- 
ternate fhutting  and  opening  of  this  plant :  it  appears 
to  them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  ope- 
rates in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  come  and 
examine  thefe  fhrubs  when  they  are  about  to  under- 
take a  journey,  to  form  an  alliance,  to  conclude  any 
affair  of  importance,  or  on  the  birth  of  a  fon.  If  the 
flems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they  do  not  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  fee  them  fhut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  projedl  if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

"  This  plant  is  neither  fubjeft  to  rot  nor  to  wither. 
It  will  bear  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  and  thrives  without  de- 
generating in  any  kind  of  foil  whatever." 

Roses  Otter  (or  eflential  oil  of),  is  obtained  from 
rofes  by  fimple  diftillation,  and  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  quantity  of  frefh  rofes,  for  ex- 
ample 40  pounds,  are  put  in  a  flill  with  60  pounds  of 
water,  the  rofes  being  left  as  they  are  with  their  ca- 
lyxes, but  with  the  ftems  cut  clofe.  The  mafs  is  then 
well  mixed  together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  ^ 
is  made  under  the  ftill ;  when  the  water  begins  to  grow 
hot,  and  fumes  to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  ftill  is  put  on, 
and  the  pipe  fixed  ;  the  chinks  are  then  well  luted  with 
pafte,  and  cold  water  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top  : 
the  receiver  is  alfo  adapted  at  th^  end  of  the  pipe  ;  and 
the  fire  is  continued  under  the  ftill,  neither  too  vIo!ent 
nor  tod  weak.  When  the  impregnated  water  begins 
to  come  aver,  and  the  ftill  is  very  hot,  the  fire  x»  leffen.. 
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by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  diflillation  continued  till 
30  pounds  of  water  are  come  over,  which  is  generally 
done  in  about  four  or  five  hours  ;  this  rofe-water  is  to 
be  poured  again  on  a  frefh  quantity  (40  pounds)  of 
rofes,  and  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  water  are  to  be 
drawn  by  diftiUation,  following  the  fame  procefs  as  be- 
fore. The  rofe-water  thus  made  and  cohobated  will  be 
found,  if  the  rofes  were  good  and  frefh,  and  the  diflil- 
lation carefully  performed,  highly  fcented  with  the 
rofes.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  either  of  earthen 
ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left  expofed  to  the  frefh 
air  for  the  night.  The  ottar  or  elTence  will  be  found 
in  the  morning  congealed,  and  fwiniming  on  the  top 
of  the  water  ;  this  is  to  be  carefully  feparated  and  col- 
lected either  with  a  thin  (hell  or  a  flcimmer,  and  pour- 
ed into  a  vial.  When  a  certain  quantity  has  thus  been 
obtained,  the  water  and  feces  muft  be  feparated  from 
the  clear  eflence,  which,  with  refpeft  to  the  firft,  will 
not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  effence  congeals  with  a 
flight  cold,  and  the  water  may  then  be  made  to  run 
off.  If,  after  that,  the  eflence  is  kept  fluid  by  heat, 
the  feces  will  fubfide,  and  may  be  feparated ;  but  if  the 
operation  has  been  neatly  performed,  thefe  will  be  little 
or  rone.  The  feces  are  as  highly  perfumed  as  the  ef- 
fence,  and  mull  be  kept,  after  as  much  of  the  eflence 
has  been  flcimmed  from  the  rofe-water  as  could  be. 
The  remaining  water  (hould  be  ufed  for  frefh  diilil- 
lations,  inflead  of  common  water,  at  lead  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  procefs,  as  given  in  the  Afia- 
tic  Rcfearches  by  lieutenant-colonel  Poller  *,  of  making 
genuine  otter  of  rofes.  But  attempts  (he  fays)  are  of- 
ten made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  quality.  Thus  the  rafpings  of  fandal- 
wood,  which  contain  a  deal  of  eflential  oil,  are  ufed  ; 
but  the  impofition  is  eafily  difcovered,  both  by  the  fmell, 
and  becaufe  the  eflential  oil  of  fandal-wood  will  not 
congeal  in  common  cold.  In  other  places  they  adul- 
terate the  otter  by  diftilling  with  the  rofes  a  fweet- 
fcented  grafs,  wliich  colours  it  of  a  high  clear  green. 
This  does  not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  effential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  rofes 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  fl^Ill  of  the  diftil. 
ler,  on  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs 
of  the  feafon.  The  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
of  its  goodnefs,  quality,  or  country  The  calyxes  by 
no  means  diminifh  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im- 
part any  green  colour  to  it.  They  indeed  augment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  neccflary  to  ftrip  them  is  fuch 
as  to  prevent  their  being  often  uied. 

RosR-Noble,  an  ancient  Englifti  gold  coin,  firft 
ilruck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  formerly 
current  at  ^is.  8d.  and  fo  called  becaufe  ilamped  with 
a  rofe.    See  Money. 

Hose  Woo  t.  See  Aspalathus. 
-  ROSETTO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  branch  of  the 
Nile  called  by  the  ancients  BMu'mum,  affirmed  by  He- 
rodotus to  have  been  formed  by  art  ;  the  town  and 
caftle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  that  river. 
Any  one  that  lees  the  hills  about  Rofetto  would  judge 
that  they  had  been  the  ancient  barriers  of  the  fea,  and 
conclude  that  tlie  fea  has  not  loft  more  ground  than  the 
Xpace  between  the  hills  and  the  water. 
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Rofetto  Is  efteemed  one  of  the  pleafanteft  places 
in  E|5fypt  ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  confifts 
only  of  two  or  three  ftreets.  The  country  about  it  is 
moft  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  all  the  whole  Delta 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  moft  plea- 
fant  profpefk  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fiefds,  ex- 
cellently well  cultivated.  The  caftle  ftands  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  fquare  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  four 
corners,  mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  brafs  cannon. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  cafed  with  ftone,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
fmce  repaired  by  Cheyk  Begh.  At  a  little  diftancc 
lower,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  platform^ 
mounted  with  fome  guns,  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  are  the 
fait  lakes,  out  of  which  they  gather  great  quantities  of 
that  commodity.  At  fome  farther  diftance,  faihng  up 
the  river,  we  fee  a  high  mountain,  on  which  ftands  an 
old  building  that  ferves  for  a  watch-tower.  From  thi» 
eminence  is  difcovered  a  large  and  deep  gulph,  in  form 
of  a  crefcent,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of 
art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  and  difcovers  nothing 
but  its  ancient  bed.  Rofetto  is  grown  a  confiderable 
place  for  commerce,  and  hath  fome  good  manufadlures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  ;  but  its  chief  bufinefs  ia 
the  carriage  of  goods  to  Cairo,  all  the  European 
merchandife  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandiia  by 
fea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  capital ;  as  thofc 
that  are  brought  down  from  it  on  the  Nile  are  there 
fhipped  off  for  Alexandria  ;  on  which  account  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  here  their  vice-confulsand  faAors  to  tranfa£l 
their  bufinefs  ;  and  the  government  maintains  a  beigh, 
a  cuftomhoufe,  and  a  garrifon,  to  keep  all  fafe  and 
quiet. 

In  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rofetto  are  delight- 
ful gardens,  full  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and 
almoft  all  forts  of  fruits,  with  a  variety  of  groves  of 
palm-ti-ees  ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miles  north-eaft  of  Alexandria,  and  100  north-weft 
of  Cairo.     E.  Long.  30.  45.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  afllimed  by  a  fed  or 
cabal  of  hermetical  philofophers  ;  who  arcfe,  as  it  has 
been  faid,  or  at  leaft  became  firft  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  bound  themfelves  together  by  a  folemn  fecret, 
which  they  all  fwore  inviolably  to  preferve  ;  and  obliged 
themfelves,  at  their  admiflion  into  the  order,  to  a  ftrift 
obfervance  of  certain  eftablilhed  rules.  They  pretend- 
ed to  know  all  fciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  ;  whereof 
they  publifhed  themfelves  the  reftorers.  -  They  pretend, 
ed  to  be  mafters  of  abundance  of  important  fecrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philofopher's  ftone ;  all  which 
they  affirmed  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi,  and  Gymnofo. 
phifts.  '1  hey  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  names, 
accommodated  to  the  feveral  bianches  of  their  dodlrine. 
Becaufe  they  pretend  to  protradl  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  noftrums,  and  even  to  reftore 
youth,  they  were  called  Immortahs  ;  as  they  pretend- 
ed to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  Iltum'mati ; 
and  becaufe  they  have  made  no  appearance  for  feveral 
years,  unlefs  the  feft  of  Illuminated  which  lately  ftarted 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called  the  invifibie  brothers.  Their  fociety  i$ 
3  R  2  frequently 
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frequently  figned  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  which 
among  them  interpret  fraires  roris  coSii ;  it  beinsj  pre- 
tended, that  the  matter  of  the  philofophers  ilone  is 
dew  concofted,  exalted,  &c.  Some,  who  are  no 
friends  to  free-mafonry,  make  the  prefent  flourifl^ing  fo- 
ciety  c**iree-mafons  a  branch  of  Roiicrucians  ;  or  rather 
the  Roficrucians  themfelves,  under  a  new  name  or  rela- 
tion, viz.  as  retainers  to  building.  And  it  is  certain, 
there  are  fome  free-mafons  who  have  all  the  charadlers 
of  Roficrucians ;  but  how  the  sera  and  original  of  ma- 
fonry  (fee  Masonry),  and  that  of  Roficrucianifm,  here 
lixed  from  Naudasns,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubjecft,  confift.  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

Notwithftanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Rofi- 
crucians, it  is  probable  that  the  alchemifts,  Paracelfifts, 
or  fire-plillofophers,  who  fpread  themfelves  through  al- 
jnoft  all  Europe  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, affumed  about  this  period  the  obfcure  and  ambi- 
guous title  of  Roficrucian  brethren,  which  commanded 
at  firft  fome  degree  of  refpeft,  as  it  feemed  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  crofs 
placed  upon  a  rofe.  But  the  denomination  evidently 
iippears  to  be  derived  from  the  fcience  of  chemiilry.  It 
is  not  compounded,  fays  Mofheim,  as  many  im-igine,  of 
the  two  words  rofn  and  crux,  which  iignify  rofe  and 
crofs,  but  of  the  latter  of  thefe  words,  and  the  Latin 
rox,  which  fignifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew 
was  deemed  the  molt  powerful  diffolvent  of  gold  ;  and 
the  crofs,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
light,  becanfe  the  figure  of  a  crofs  -{-  exhibits,  at  the 
iame  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux,  or 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called,  by  this  fcft, 
the  feed  or  menftruum  of  the  red  dragon,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  grofs  and  corporeal  light  which,  when  pro- 
prf-ly  digefled  and  modirled,  produces  gold.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Roficru- 
cian philofopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  andaf- 
fillance  of  the  dew,  feeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fubitance  called  the  philofopher' s  fi^one.  The  true 
meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  efcape 
the  penetration  and  fagacity  of  Gaffendi,  aB  appears  by 
Ins  Examen  Philofophia  Fluddantt,  fedt.  15".  torn.  iii.  p. 
261.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
in  his  Conferences  Publiques,  torn.  iv.  p.  87. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  fanatics  were  Robert  Fhidd,  an 
EngliOi  phyfician,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  Michael  Mayer ; 
but  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  prefent  Illuminated 
have  a  head  of  higher  rank.  The  common  princi- 
ples, which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the 
Roficrucian  fociety,  are  the  following  :  They  all  main- 
tain, that  the  diffolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of 
fire,  is  the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true 
wifdom,  and  come  to  difcern  the  firft  principles  of 
things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and 
harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doc- 
trines of  religion;  and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs 
the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the  fame  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  hence  they  are  led  to 
ufe  chemical  denominations  to  exprefs  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion. They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  foit  of  divine  en- 
ergy, or  foul,  diffufed  through  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
vcrfe,  which  fcome  call  the  argheus,  others  the  univerfai 
fpirity  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appel- 
lations. They  all  talk  in  the  moft  fuperftitious  manner 
cf  what  they  call  the  fignatures  o£  things,  of  the  power 
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fame  of  the  ftars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  parttci' 
lar  influence  upon  the  human  racn?,  of  the  efficacy  of 
magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  demons  — 
Thefe  demons  they  divide  into  two  orders,  Jylphs  and 
gnomes  ;  which  fupplied  the  beautiful  machinery  of 
pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock.  In  fine,  the  Roficruciiuis  and 
all  their  fanatical  defcendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
moft  crude  incomprehenfible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
moft  obfcure,  quaint,  and  unufual  expreflions. — Mofli=. 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  z66,  Sec.  Enghfli  edition,  8vo. 
See  Beehmen  and  Theosoph isrs. 
ROSIER.    See  Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-aux-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  ia 
Lorraine,  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Nancy,  famous  fo3 
its  falt-works.  The  works  that  king  Staniflaus  made 
here  are  much  admired.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mu- 
ert,  in  E.  Long.  6.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  32. 

ROSKILD,  formerly  the  royal  refidence  and  me- 
tropolis of  Denmark,  ftands  at  a  fmall  diftance  front 
the  Bay  of  Ifefiord,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  In  its. 
floiu-ifliing  ftate  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprifed- 
within  its  walls  27  churches,  and  as  many  convents. — • 
Its  prefent  circumference  is  fcarcely  half  an  Englifti- 
mile,  and  it  contains  only  about  1620  fouls.  The 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance.  The 
only  remains  of  its  original  magnllicence  are  the  ruins 
of  a  palace  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  with 
two  fpires,  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are  interred^. 
Little  of  the  original  building  now  remains.  Accord- 
ing to  Holberg,  it  was  conftrufted  of  wood,  and  af- 
terwards built  with  ftone,  in  the  reign  of  Canute. — 
From  an  infcription  in  the  choir,  it  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Harold  VL  who  is  ftyled  king  of  Denmark, 
England,  and  Norway.  Some  verfes,  in  barbarous 
Latin,  obfcurely  allude  to  the  principal  incidents  of 
his  life  ;  adding,  that  he  built  this  church,  and  died 
in  980. — See  Coxe's  Travels  into  Poland,  Ruffia,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

ROSLEY-HiLL,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
fair  on  Whit-Monday,  and  every  fortnight  after  till 
September  29.  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  linen 
cloth. 

ROSLIN,  or  Roskelvn,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  an  ancient 
chapel  and  caftle.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1446, 
by  St  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provoft,  fix  pre- 
bendaries, and  two  finging  boys.  The  outfide  is  or- 
namented with  a  multitude  of  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  fculptuie.  The  infide  is  69  feet  long,  the 
bi-eadth  34,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  cluftered  pil- 
lars, between  feven  and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aifle 
on  each  fide.  The  arches  are  obtufely  Gothic.  Thefe 
arches  are  continued  acrofs  the  fide-aifles,  but  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  fculptured.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  a  variety 
of  figures  ;  and  amidil  a  heavenly  concert  appears  a  che- 
rubim blowing  the  ancient  Highland  bagpipes.  The 
caftle  is  feated  on  a  penlnfulated  rock,  in  a  deep  glea 
far  beneath,  and  accelTible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 
This  had  been  the  feat  of  the  great  family  of  Sinclair, 
Of  this  houfe  was  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.  and 
the  innocent  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Solway 
Mofs,  by  reafon  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
of  his  being  preferred  to  the  command. 

Near 
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Near  this  place  the  Enp;nn\  received  three  defeats 
Jn  one  day  under  John  de  SegiTtve  the  Enghfh  regent 
of  Scotland  in  1302.  The  Scots,  under  their  generals 
Cummin  and  Fnifer,  had  refolved  to  furprife  Segrave  ; 
with  which  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  firft  Sunday  of  Lent,  and 
reached  the  Engliih  army  by  break  of  day.  Segrave, 
lioweve-r,  had  time  to  have  fallen  back  upon  the  other 
divifion  wliich  lay  behind  him  ;  but,  eitlier  defpifing  his 
enemies  too  much,  or  thinking  that  he  would  be  diflio- 
noured  by  a  retreat,  he  encountered  the  Scots  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  himfelf  was  made 
prifoner,  and  all  his  men  cither  killed  or  taken,  except 
fuch  as  fled  to  the  other  divifion.  As  in  this  routed  di- 
vifion there  had  been  no  fewer  than  300  knights,  each 
of  whom  brought  at  lealt  five  herfemen  into  the  field, 
great  part  of  the  Scots  infantiy  quickly  furniflied  them- 
felves  with  their  horfes  ;  but,  as  they  were  dividing  the 
fpoils,  another  divifion  of  the  Englifli  appeared,  and 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  fight  them  alio.  The  Englifli, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  defeated  a  fecond  time; 
which  was  no  fooner  done,  than  the  third  and  moll 
powerful  divifion  made  its  appearance.  The  Scots  were 
now  quite  exhaufted  ;  and,  pleading  the  exceflive  la- 
bours they  had  already  undergone,  earneftly  rcquefted 
their  geperals  to  allow  them  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet 
i"n  their  power.  Tlieir  two  generals,  who  perhaps  knew 
that  to  be  imprafticable,  reminded  them  of  the  caufe  for 
uhich  they  were  fighting,  the  tyranny  of  the  Englifli, 
&c.  and  by  thefe  arguments  prevailed  upon  them  to 
fight  a  third  time  ;  though,  previous  to  the  engage- 
ment, they  w^ere  reduced  to  the  cruel  necellity  of  put- 
ting all  the  common  foldiers  whom  they  had  made  pri- 
foners  to  the  fword.  The  vitlory  of  the  Scots  at  this 
time  was  lefs  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  ; 
fince  they  could  not  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  Englifli 
to  Edinburgh,  nor  Segrave  from  being  refcued  from 
his  captivity. 

ROSMARINUS,  rosemary,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  Veri'uiUata:.  The  corolla  is  unequal, 
with  its  upper  lip  bipartite  ;  the  filaments  are  long,  cur- 
ved, and  fimple,  each  having  a  fmall  dent.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  the  anguftifolia  and  latifolia,  or  narrow  and 
broad  leaved  rofemary  ;  of  which  the  fecond  has  larger 
flowers  and  a  ttronger  fcent  than  the  other.  There  are 
two  varieties  ;  one  of  the  firft  fort  with  ftriped  leaves,  cal- 
led the  fiher  rofemary  ;  and  the  other  with  yellow,  whence 
ft  is  called  the  gold-Jlriped  rofemary.  Thefe  plants  grow 
naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  ot  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy ;  where,  upon  dry  rocky  foils  near  the  fea,  they 
thrive  prodigioufly,  and  perfume  the  air  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  fmelt  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  land. — 
However,  they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters,  provided  they  be  planted  upon  a 
poor,  dry,  gravelly  foil,  on  which  they  will  endure  the 
cold  much  better  than  in  a  richer  ground,  where,  grow- 
ing more  vigoroufiy  in  fummer,  they  are  more  apt  to 
be  injured  by  froft  in  winter  ;  nor  will  they  have  fuch  a 
Itrong  aromatic  fcent  as  thofe  on  a  dry  and  barren  foil. 
They  are  to  be  propagated  either  by  flips  or  cuttings. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
bitterifh  tafte,  approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  :  the 
leaves  and  tender  tops  are  llrongeft ;  next  to  thofe,  the 
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cup  of  the  flower  ;  the  flowers  themfelves  are  confider- 
ably  the  w^eakeft,  Ijr.t  moft  pdcafant.  Aqueous  hquors  ' 
extraft  great  fliare  of  tlie  virtues- of  rofemary  leaves  by 
infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  diftillation  ;  along  witlv 
the  water  arifes  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  eflential  oil, 
of  an  agreeable  ftrong  penetrating  fmell.  Pure  fpirit 
extracts  in  great  perfeAion  the  whole  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  diftil- 
lation  ;  hence  the  refinous  mafs,  left  upon  extrading 
the  fpii  it,  proves  an  elegant  aromatic,  very  rich  m  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  of  role- 
marv  give  over  great  part  of  their  flavoiu"  in  dif- 
tillation  with  pure  fpirit  ;  by  watery  liqiiors,  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured  ;  by  beating,  dellroyed. 

ROSS,  in  Herefordfliire,  in  England,  119  miles;, 
from  London,  is  a  fine  old  town,  with  a  good  trade^ 
on  the  river  Wye.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by- 
Henry  III.  It  is  a  populous  place,  famous  for  cyder^^ 
and  was  noted  in  Camden's  time  for  a  manufadure  of 
iron-wares.  There  are  in  it  two  charity-fchools,  whicle 
lately  have  been  enriched  by  a  legacy  of  200  1.  per  an- 
num, from  Mr  Scott,  in  Dec.  1786,  a  fecond  Man 
of  Ro/i.  And  its  market  and  fairs  are  well  ftored  witli 
cattle  and  other  provilions.  At  the  well  end  ot  it 
there  is  a  fine  broad  caufeway,  conftru£led  by  Mr  John 
Kyrle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Rnf,  who  alfo  ralfed  the 
fpire  upward  of  100  feet,  and  inclofed  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  {tone  wall,  and  funk  a  refervoir  in  its  centre,  for- 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  died  in 
1714,  aged  go,  with  the  blefling  of  all  who  knew  him, 
both  rich  and  poor.  There  cannot  be  a  pleafanter  coun- 
try than  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  between  this  town  and 
Monmouth.    W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.Lat.  51.56. 

Ross,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Tayne  and 
Cromarty,  ftretching  80  miles  in  length,  and  78  in 
breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  weftern  feaj^. 
and  part  of  the  ifle  of  Sky  ;  by  Invernefs,  on  the  fouthj 
Strathnavern  and  Sutherland,  on  the  north  and  norths 
eaft ;  and  by  Cromarty  and  the  Murray-Frith  on  the  caft. 
'J'ayne  includes  the  greater  part  of  Rofs,  with  the  ifles 
of  Sky,  Lewis,  and  Harries.  Cromarty  lies  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Murray- Frith,  to  the  northward  of  In-* 
vernefs,  extending  but  12  miles  in  length,  bounded  on. 
the  fouth  and  eafl  by  part  of  Rofs  and  the  Frith  of 
Murray,  and  by  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  on  the  norths 
The  ftiire  of  Rofs  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ifland ;  and  being  much  indented  with  bays  and  inlets 
from  both  feas,  appears  of  a  very  irregular  form. — 
Thefe  bays  afford  fafe  harbours  for  {hipping,  efpecially 
that  of  Cromarty,  which  is  capacious  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  fleets  of  Europe,  being  land-locked  on 
every  fide,  and  is  in  all  refpefts  one  of  the  bell  har- 
bours in  the  known  world.  The  Frith  of  Tayne,  011 
the  eafl  fide  of  the  fhire,  runs  up  25  miles  from  the  fea, 
as  far  as  the  Cape  Tarbat,  dividing  Rofs  from  Suther- 
land :  it  is  about  fevcn  miles  broad  at  the  mouth,  but, 
on  account  of  quick- fands,  unfafe  for  navigation.  The 
country  of  Rofs  is  encumbered  with  huge  mountains^, 
on  which  the  fnow  lies  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year; 
thefe,  however,  yield  good  pafture  ;  but  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  next  the  German  ocean,  the  country  admits  of 
agriculture,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn.  The 
valleys  are  fertilized  by  feveral  rivers,  among  which  we; 
reckon  the  Okel)  the  Charron,  and  the  Braan  ;  be. 
fides  a  number  of  frefb-water  lakes,  which  indeed  ar.v 
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fsund  In  every  part  of  this  country.  The  valleys,  or 
ftraths,  are  generally  covered  with  wood  ;  and  near  Al- 
frag  there  are  forefts  of  fir  15  6r  ?o  miles  in  length, 
well  ftocked  with  deer  and  game  of  all  forts.  Great 
numbers  of  black  cattle,  horfes  flieep,  and  goats,  are 
fed  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  the  fca,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
teem  with  fifh  and  fowl.  The  lochs  on  the  wellern 
coaft  abound  with  herrings  in  the  feafon,  partlcdarly 
Loch  Eu,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  three  in  breadth  ; 
one  part  of  this  is  formed  by  a  bay,  or  inlet  of  the  fea  ; 
and  the  other  is  a  lake  of  frefli  water.  The  fides  of  it 
are  covered  with  wood,  where  formerly  abundance  of 
iron  was  fmelted._  Though  the  middle  part  of  Rofs, 
called  Ardrofs,  is  mountainous  and  fcarce  inhabited, 
the  north-eafl  parts  on  the  rivers  Okel,  Charron,  and 
Frith  of  Tayne,  are  fruitful,  and  abound  with  villages. 
Coygach  and  Afsgut,  two  northerly  d!ftri£ls,  are  bare 
and  hilly  ;  yet  they  abound  with  deer  and  black  cattle; 
and  we  fee  feveral  good  houfes  towards  the  coaft,  where 
there  are  alfo  promontories,  and  huge  rocks  of  marble. 
Ardmeanach  part  of  the  peninfula  betwixt  the  bays 
of  Cromarty  and  Murray,  is  a  barony,  which  of  old 
be  owed  a  title  on  the  king  of  Scotland's  fecond  fon. 
■  The  di  rift  of  Gkn-elchig,  on  the  fouth-we  ',  as  the 
paternal  e  'ate  of  the  earl  oJF  Seafo  th,  chief  of  the  clan 
of  Mackenzie:  but  the  la  i  earl  of  that  name,  having 
rifcn  in  rebellion,  was  in  the  year  1719  defeated  at  Glen- 
fhiel,  In  th's  very  quarter,  together  with  a  fmall  body 
of  Spaniards  by  whom  he  had  been  joined.  His  auxi- 
liaries were  taken  ;  and  though  he  himfelf,  with  fome 
of  his  friends,  efcapcd  to  the  continent,  his  e  'ate  and 
honours  were  forfeited.  At  the  fame  time,  the  king's 
troops,  who  obtained  this  viftory,  difmantled  the  caf- 
tle  of  Yion  donnen,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  a  bay  that 
fronts  the  ifle  of  Sky.  It  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  but 
the  ofEcc  of  hereditary  governor  was  ve'  ed  in  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  here  he  had  ercfted  his  magazine. 
Hofs  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Mackenzies  and  Frafers, 
two  warlike  clans,  who  fpeak  Erfe,  and  live  in  the 
Highland  fafhion.  There  are  lifheries  carried  on  along 
the  coa''  ;  but  their  chief  traffic  is  with  fheep  and 
black  cattle.  The  chief  towns  of  Rofs  are  Channerie, 
Dingwall,  Tayne,  and  Fortrofe. 

ROSSANO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  In  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  an  archbi- 
Aop's  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
large,  well  peopled,  and  feated  on  an  eminence  furround- 
ed  with  rocks.  There  is  nothing  in  this  archiepifco- 
pal  city  that  claims  much  notice  ;  the  buildings  are 
mean,  the  ftreets  vilely  paved  and  contrived.  The  num. 
ber  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6000,  who  fubfift  by 
the  fale  of  their  oil,  the  principal  objeA  of  their  atten- 
tion, though  the  territory  produces  a  great  deal  of  good 
wine  and  corn. 

RolFano  probably  owes  Its  origin  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors, who  confidered  it  as  a  poft  equally  valuable  for 
itrength  and  convenience  of  traffic.  The  Marfans,  a 
family  of  French  extraftlon,  poflefTed  this  territory, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  that  of  Alphonfus  II.  when  the  laft  male  heir  was, 
by  that  prince's  order,  put  to  death  in  Ifchia,  where  he 
was  confined  for  treafon.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  In  right  of  her  mother  Ifabella, 
slaughter  to  Alphonfus  II.  and  at  her  deceafe  returned 
dto  the  crown.    It  was  next  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Al- 
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dobrandini,  from  whom  the  Borghefi  inherited  It.  So  Rc».fol[» 
late  as  the  1 6th  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  cliy 
fpoke  the  Greek  language,  and  followed  the  rites  of  the 
eaftern  church.  Here  was  formerly  the  moft  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  the  Bafdian  monks  in  Magna  Grxcia. 
E.  Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

ROS-soLis,  Sun-denvy  an  agreeable  fpirltuous  liquor, 
compofed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  ;  and  foraetimes  perfumed  with  a  little  u>ulk.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  at  firft  prepared  wholly  of  the 
juice  of  the  plant  ros  folis,  or  drofera.  See  Drosera. 

ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  with  an 
univerfity  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  beft 
town  in  this  country;  and  has  good  fortifications,  with 
an  arfenal.  The  duke  has  a  ftrong  caftle,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  citadel  It  is  divided  Into  three 
parts,  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Middle  Towns.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  and  is  ftlU 
Imperial,  under  the  protedlon  of  the  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg. It  is  feated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Varne 
falls  into  it,  and  carries  large  boats.  The  government 
is  In  the  hands  of  24  aldei-men,  eleded  out  of  the  no- 
bility, univerfity,  and  principal  merchants ;  four  of 
whom  are  burgomafters,  two  chamberlains,  two  ftewards 
for  the  river,  and  two  judges  of  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters. Thefe  24  are  called  the  Upper  Houfe,  and  have  in 
a  manner  the  whole  executive  power  lodged  in  them, 
with  the  power  of  coining  money,  and  eleftlhg  officers. 
There  Is  alfo  a  common -council  of  100  inferior  citi- 
zens, who  are  fummoned  to  give  their  advice  upon  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  relating  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity.  The  principal  things  worth  feeing  are  the  forti- 
fications, the  prince's  palace,  the  ftadthoule,  the  arfe- 
nal, and  the  public  library.  The  town  is  famous  for 
good  beer,  which  they  export  in  great  quantities.  Some 
years  ago  they  had  no  lefs  than  250  privileged  brewers, 
who,  it  is  faid,  brewed  fo  many  thoufand  tuns  a  year, 
befides  what  particular  perfons  brew  for  their  own  ufe. 
E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

ROSTOFF,  or  RosTOw,  a  large  town  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  archbifhop's  fee,  feated  on  the  lake  Cotcri,  In 
E.  Long.  40.  35.  N.  Lat.  57.  I  he  duchy  of  Rof- 
tofF  is  bounded  on  the  noith  by  Jaroflow,  on  the  eaft 
by  Sutdal,  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Mofcow,  and 
on  the  weft  by  that  of  Tuere. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  fo- 
rum, wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c. 
were  delivered. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird ;  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  appHed  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  ftiip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS.    See  Rosicrucians. 

ROT,  a  very  fatal  difeafe  incident  to  fheep,  arifing 
from  wet.feafons,  and  loo  moift  pafture.  It  Is  very  dif- 
ficult of  cure,  and  is  attended  with  the  fingular  cir- 
cumftance  of  a  kind  of  animals  being  found  in  the 
blood- veffcls.    See  Ovis  and  Sheep. 

ROTA,  the  name  o}  an  ecclefiaftical  court  of  Rome, 
compofed  of  i?  prelates,  of  whom  one  muft  be  a  Gei- 
man,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards ;  the 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  muft  be  Ro- 
mans, and  the  other  five  a  Boloanefe,  a  Ferraran,  a 
Milanefe,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tufcan,— Thi?  is  one  of 
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the  moft  aupjuft  tribunals  in  Rome,  w'nich  takes  cog- 
nizance of  all  fults  In  the  territory  of  the  church,  by 
appeal;  as  alfo  of  all  matters,  beneficiary  and  patrimonial. 

ROTACEjE  (from  rota,  "  a  wheel"),  the  name  of 
the  20th  order  in  Linnasus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method  ;•  confiding  of  plants  with  one  flat,  wheel  lha- 
ped  petal,  without  a  tube.    See  Botany,  p.  461. 

ROTALA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
oi'der,  belon,2;ing  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  tridentate  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is 
trilocular  and  polyfpermous. 

ROTANG.    See  Calamus. 

ROTA  r ION,  is  a  term  which  exprefies  the  motion 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  folid  body  round  an  axis,  and 
diftmft  from  the  progreffive  motion  which  it  may 

,  have  in  its  revolution  round  a  diftant  point.  The  earth 
has  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  vicif- 
fitudcs  of  day  and  night ;  while  its  revolution  round  the 
fun,  combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  pro- 
duces the  varieties  of  fummer  and  winter. 

The  mechanifm  of  this  kind  of  motion,  or  the  rela- 
tion which  fublifts  between  the  intenfity  of  the  moving 
forces,  modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  velocity  of  rotation,  is  highly  intereiling, 
both  to  the  fpeculative  philofopher  and  to  the  practical 
engineer.  The  preccfTion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many 
other  aftronomical  problems  of  great  importance  and 
difficulty,  receive  their  folutions  from  this  quarter  :  and 
the  aBual  performance  of  our  moll  valuable  machines 
cannot  be  afcertained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equili- 
brium, but  require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  cer- 
tain general  proportions  of  rotatory  motion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  afllfting  the  engineer 
that  we  propofe  to  deliver  in  this  place  a  few  funda- 
mental propofitions  ;  and  we  fliall  do  it  in  as  familiar 
and  popular  a  manner  as  poffible,  although  this  may 
caufe  the  application  of  them  to  the  abft;rufe  problems 
of  aftronomy  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  elegance  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible. 

When  a  folid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its 
fhape  and  dimenfions,  every  particle  is  aftually  defcri- 

]  bing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  paffes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Moreover,  in  any  inftant  of  the  motion,  the 
particle  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  veftor, 
or  line  joining  it  with  Its  centre  of  rotation.  Therefore^ 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  direftion  of  the  motion  of  any 
particle  P  (fig.  r.),  we  may  draw  a  llraight  line  PC 

■  from  the  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro- 
tation. This  line  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  Ptwh 
of  rotation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius  vedor  ; 
and  a  line  PQjirawn  from  the  particle  perpendicular  to 
this  radius  ve6tor  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  ro- 
tation, and  vvUrhave  the  diredion  of  the  motion  of  this 
particle. 

The  whole  body  being  fuppofcd  to  turn  together,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rotation, 
each  particle  has  defcribed  a  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  paths  of  the  differewt  particles  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  thefe  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their 
radii ;  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
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And,  laftly,  all  thefe  motions  are  in  parallel  plane?,  R.'>tatbn. 
to  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular.  ■ 

When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  HoJ'the 
in  refpeft  of  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  done  rotation  of 
by  direftly  comparing  the  velocity  of  any  particle  in  different 
one  of  the  bodits  with  that  of  any  particle  of  the  other;  |*gf^,*g^'"£ 
for,  as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  velocity 
this  com parifon  can  eltablifli  no  ratio.    But  we  fami- may  be 
liarly  compare  fuch  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  comi-arecL- 
turns  which  they  make  in  equal  times,  and  we  fay  that 
the  fecond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  6o  times  fafter  than 
the  minute  hand  ;  now  this  comparlfon  \%  equally  juft 
in  any  part  of  a  turn  as  In  the  whole.    While  the  mi- 
nute-hand moves  round  one  degree,  the  fecond-hand 
moves  6o  ;  therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet 
in  the  line  uniformly  defcribed  by  a  body  in  its  progref- 
five motion  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  progreffive  velo- 
city,  fo  the  number  of  degrees  defcribed  by  any  particle 
of  a  whirling  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  of 
rotation,  or  the  angle  defcribed  by  any  radius  vector  of 
that  bodv,  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  velocity  of  rota- 
tion.   And  in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two 
bodies  be  compared;  and  the  velocity  Is  with  propiiety 
termed  angular  velocity. 

An  angle  is  direftly  as  the  length  of  the  clrcumfc-  ^- 

rence  on  which  it  ftands,  and  Inverfely  as  the  radius  of 

the  circle,  and  may  be  expreffed  by  the  fradllon  of 

which  the  numerator  Is  the  arch,  and  the  denominator 

the  radius.  Thus  the  angle  PC/>  may  be  expreffed  by 

P  />  .  . 

This  fiaftion  expreffes  the  portion  of  the  radius 

which  Is  equal  to  the  arch  which  meafures  the  angle  5 
and  It  Is  converted  Into  the  ufual  denomination  of  de- 
grces,  by  knowing  that  one  degree,  or  the  360th  part 
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or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever ; 


therefore  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro- 
portional to  their  radii  vedlores,  or  to  their  diftances 
from  the.  axis  of  rotation. . 


of  the  circumference,  is 


of  the  radius,  or  that 


57,296 

an  arch  of  57,296  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius.  f 

When  a  folid  body  receives  an  Impulfe  on  any  oneEffeifts,  8c6. 
point,  or  when  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  ^  ^o'^i'^g  lai'^^artlcic© 
force.  It  cannot  move  without  the  other  points  alio  mo-'^f,f|e^ted^ 
ving.  And  whatever  Is  the  motion  of  any  particle,  that  in  one  ho4|?>' 
particle  muft  be  conceived  as  urged  by  a  force  precifely"  each 
competent  to  the  produftion  of  that  motion,  by  ailing 
immediately  on  the  particle  Itfelf.    If  this  is  not  the 
particle  Immediately  adted  on  by  the  external  foice,  the 
force  which  really  Impels  It  Is  a  force  ariling  from  the 
cohefioB  of  the  body.    The  particle   immediately  im- 
pelled by  the  external  force  is  preffed  towards  its  neigh- 
bouring particles,  or  is  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and,  , 
by  this  change  of  place,  the  connefting  forces  are 
brought  into  aftion,  or  are  excited  ;  they  aft  on  the  ; 
particles  adj  lining,  and  change,  or  tend  to  change,  . 
their  diftances  from  the  particles  Immediately  beyond  ' 
them  ;  and  thus  the  forces  which  conneft  this  next  fe- 
ries  of  particles  are  alfo  excited,  and  another  feries  of  ; 
particles  are  made  to  exert  their  forces  ;  and  this  goes 
on  through  the  body  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par- 
ticle, vvhoie  motion  we  are  confiderlng.    The  forces 
which  conneft  It  with  the  adjoining  feries  of  particles 
are  excited,  and  the  particle  is  moved.    We  frequently 
fay  that  the  external  moving  force  is  propagated  thro* 
the  body  to  the  diftant  particle  ;  but  this  is  not  accu- 
rate.   The  particle  is  really  and  immediately  moved  by 
the  forces  which  conneft  it  with  thofe  adjoining.  It 
8  wiii-i 
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win  greHlIy-'jaffift  ©iir 'conception  o'f  I'he  manner  in  which 
niotion  is  thus  procluced  in  a  diftant  particle,  if  we  coh  . 
fider  the  particles  as  fo  many  little  balls,  connedled  with 
each  other  by  flender  fpiral  fprings  like  cork-fcrews. 
This  would  compofe  a  mafs  which  would  be  compref- 
fible,  or  which  could  be  ftretched,  &c.  And  if  we  give 
an  impulle  to  one  of  thefe  balls,  we  (hall  fet  the  whole 
affemblage  in  motion  round  any  axis  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  fiipport  it.  Now  any  one  of  thefe  balls  is 
really  and  immediately  moved  by  the  elafticity  of  the 
fpiral  wires  which  join  it  to  its  neighbours. 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  tlie  nature  of  thefe 
connecting  forces.  It  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe- 
nomena which  arc  their  effefts.  Thefe  are  various,  al- 
moil  beyond  defcription  ;  but  the  mechanical  phllofo- 
.pher  has  little  to  do  with  this  variety.  T  he  diftintlions 
which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  fluidity,  of  hardnefs, 
foftnefs,  elafticity,  dudlility,  are  not  of  very  difficult 
conception.  There  is  one  general  faft  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  prefent  purpofe  -  the  forces  by  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  a£l  on  each  other  are  equal.  This 
is  a  matter  of  unexcepted  experience;  and  no  other  foun- 
dation can  be  given  to  it  as  a  law  of  mechanical  na- 
ture. 

An  immediate  confequence  of  this  law  is,  that  when 
two  external  forces  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  a  folld  body  (or  rather  when  a  folidbody 
is  in  equilibrium  between  two  external  forces),  thefe 
■forces  are  equal  and  oppofite  ;  for  the  force  A  is  in 
fa£l  jn  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  oppofite  forces 
exerted  by  the  particle  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is 
therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  refulting  from 
the  combination  of  all  the  forces  which  connedl  that 
-particle  with  the  feries  of  particles  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. This  refulting;  force  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  of 
which  it  refults.  The  ufe  of  this  term  will  greatly  ab- 
breviate language.  This  firlt  fet  of  conne£ling  forces 
confiits  of  a  number  of  diftinft  forces  coiTefponding  to 
€ach  particle  of  the  feries,  and  each  force  has  an  equal 
and  oppofite  force  correfponding  to  it :  therefore  the 
compound  force  by  which  the  firil  feries  of  particles 
afts  on  that  to  which  the  external  force  A  is  applied,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  compound  force  which  con- 
nefts  this  firll  feries  with  the  next  feries.  And  the 
fame  thing  muft  be  faid  of  each  fucceeding  feries  of 
particles,  till  we  come  at  lall  to  the  particle  to  which 
the  external  force  B  is  immediately  applied.  The  force 
exerted  by  this  particle  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  that  ex- 
ternal force  ;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  compound  force 
exerted  by  the  fecond  feries  of  particles  on  that  fide  ; 
therefore  the  forces  A  and  B  are  equal  and  oppo- 
fite. 

It  refults  from  this  propofition,  that  'when  any  number 
of  external  forces  are  applied  to  a  folld  body,  and  it  is  in 
equdibrio  between  them^  they  are  fuch  as  would  be  in  equi- 
librio  if  they  luere  all  applied  to  one  point.  Let  the  for- 
ces a  A,  ^  B,  cC  (fig.  2.),  be  applied  to  three  particles 
of  the  folid  body.  Therefore  a  A  is  immediately  in 
■equilibrium  with  an  equal  and  oppofite  force  A  a,  re- 
fulting from  the  compofition  of  the  force  AD,  which 
connedls  the  particles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
•which  conneds  A  with  C.  In  like  manner  ^  B  is  im- 
.•mediately  in  equilibrio  with  B  Z^,  the  equivalent  of  the 
forces  BF  and  £G }  and  c  C  is  in  immediate  equilibrio 


with  the  equivalent  C  x  of  the  forces  GH  and  CI.  We  Rotation. 

ftiall  conceive  it  very  clearly  if  we  fuppofe  the  three 

forces  A  tf,  B  ^,  C  r,  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  threads 

paUing  at  the  folid  body.    The  connedling  parts  be* 

twecn  A  and  B,  as  alfo  between  A  and  C,  are  llretch- 

ed.    The  lines  AB  and  AC  may  be  confidered  as  elaf- 

tic  threads.    Each  thread  is  equally  Itrctched  through 

its  whole  length  ;  and  therefore  if  we  take  AD  to  re- 

prefent  the  force  v^'ith  which  the  particle  A  is  held 

back  by  the  paiticlc  B,  and  if  we  would  alfo  reprefent 

the  force  with  which  B  is  held  back  by  A,  we  muft 

make  BF  equal  to  AD.    Now  (n'^  9.)  the  forces  AD 

and  BF  are  equal  and  oppofite  ;  fo  are  the  forces  AE 

and  CI  ;  fo  are  the  forces  CH  and  BG.    Now  it  is 

evident,  that  if  the  fix  forces  AD,  BF,  BG,  CH,  CI, 

AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle,  the  particle  would 

be  in  equilibrio;  for  each  force  is  accompanied  by  an 

equal  and  oppofite  force  :  and  if  the  force  A  a  were 

applied  in  place  of  AD,  AE,  the  equilibrium  would 

remain,  becaufe  A  a  is  equivalent  -to  AD  and  AE. 

The  fame  is  true  of  B  n  and  C  v.    Therefore  if  the 

three  forces  A  «,  B     C      were  applied  to  one  point, 

they  would  be  in  equilibrio.    Confequently  if  the  three 

forces  a  A,  b3,  cQ,  which  are  refpeftively  equal  and 

oppofite  to  A  a,  B     C      are  fo  applied,  they  will  be 

in  equilibrio.    It  is  plain  that  tliis  dcmonftration  may 

be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces. 

We  may  juft  remark  by  the  bye,  that  if  three  forces 
are  thus  in  equihbrio,  they  are  afting  in  one  plane  ;  , 
and,  if  they  are  not  parallel,  they  are  really  directed 
to  one  point :  for  any  one  of  them  muft  be  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two  ;  and  this 
equivalent  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  ot  wliich 
the  other  two  are  the  fides,  and  the  diagonal  and  fides 
of  any  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane  and  fmce  they 
are  in  one  plane,  and  any  one  of  them  is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two,  it  muft  pafs  thro' 
the  fame  point  with  that  equivalent,  that  is,  through 
the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  other  two.    .  11  _ 

Thefe  very  fimple  propofitions  are  tlu:  foundation  of '^^j^^^;''^'" 
the  whole  theory  of  ttatlcs,  and  render  it  a  very  fimple  j^'^^  hccn. 
branch  of  mechanical  fcience.    It  has  been  made  ah- rendered 
ftrufe  by  our  very  attempts  to  fimplify  it.    Many  ela-ahfbufe  by 
borate  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the  fundamental ^"^'^^.^^^^^^ 
property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  beenj.^^^^ 
thought  next  to  an  infuperable  difficulty  to  demonftrate 
the  equilibrium  of  a  itraight  lever  when  the  parallel 
forces  are  inverfely  as  their  diftances  from  the  ful- 
crum. 

We  think  the  demonftrations  of  Archimedes,  Fonfe- 
nex,  D'Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extremely  ingenious; 
but  they  only  bring  the  mind  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  con- 
ception that  it  cannot  refufe  the  truth  of  the  propofi- 
tion ;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton's,  they  labour  under 
the  difadvantage  of  being  applicable  only  to  commen- 
furable  diftances  and  forces.  Mr  Vince's,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  for  i  794,  is  the  moft  ingenious 
of  them  all ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  occurred 
long  ago.  The  difficulty  in  them  all  has  arlfen  from 
the  attempt  to  fimplify  the  matter  by  confidering  a  le- 
ver as  an  inflexible  itraight  line.  Had  it  been  taken 
out  of  this  abftraft  form,  and  confidered  as  what  it 
really  is,  a  natural  body,  of  fome  fize,  having  its  par- 
ticles connefted  by  equal  and  oppofite  forces,  all.  diffi- 
culty would  have  vanifhed. 
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Rotation.      TKat  we  may  apply  th«fe  proportions  to  explain  the 

tnotion  of  rotation,  we  muft  recoUeft  an  unquellionable 

»T  e  propoiition  in  dynamics,  that  the  Force  which  produces 
Mode  of     r    r       .      .      /  '  .-^    ^  r  v.-  i 

conceiving  any  motion  is  equal  and  oppolite  to  the  torce  whicii 

the  matrtii-  would  prevent  it,  when  apphed  in  the  fame  place  and  in 
tilde  of  any  (^^^^^  ],*ng^  oi-  ^hich  would  extinguifti  it  in  the  fame 
foKc"^  time  in  which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  produced.  There- 
fore the  force  which  is  CKcited  and  made  to  aft  on  any 
particle  of  a  body,  by  the  aftion  of  an  external  force  on 
another  particle,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  move  round  an  axis,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which,  when  applied  to 
that  particle  in  the  oppofite  direction,  would  be  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  external  force. 

The  only  dittinft  notion  we  can  form  of  the  magni- 
tude of  any  moving  force  is  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  it  can  produce  by  afting  uniformly  during  fome 
given  time.  This  will  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity 
which  it  will  produce  in  a  body  of  known  bulk.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  of  matter  aft- 
ing  on  it  for  a  fecond  will  caufe  it  to  fall  16  feet  with 
an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a 
ftate  fuch  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of 
32  feet  in  a  fecond ;  which  we  call  communicating  the 
velocity  of  3  2  feet  per  fecond.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  belt  way  of  acquiring  a  diftindt  conception  of  the 
rotatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
acting  uniformly  during  fome  known  time. 
Anl  of  the  Let  a  folid  body  turn  round  an  axis  palfing  through 
quantity  the  point  C  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this 
and  effort  fitrure.  Let  this  rotation  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
«Mbnr^  by  an  external  force  afting  in  the  direaion  FP.  Let 
''^  '  this  force  be  fuch,  that  if  the  body  were  free,  that  is, 
unconnecEted  with  any  axis  fupported  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  a£ting  uniformly  during  a  fmall  moment  of 
time,  caufe  its  centre  of  gravity  G  (a)  to^  dtfcribe  a 
line  of  a  certain  length  parallel  to  FP.  This  we  know 
to  be  the  cffeft  of  a  moving  force  a£tlng  on  any  folid 
body  in  free  fpace.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
defcribe  a  ftraight  line.  Other  particles  may  chance  to 
move  differently,  if  the  body,  befides  its  progreflive  mo- 
tion, has  alio  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe.  Draw  GI  parallel  to  FP,  and  make  GI  to  GC 
as  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  commu- 
nicate to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  un- 
connefted with  a  fupported  axis),  to  the  velocity  which 
It  communicates  to  it  in  the  fame  time  round  the  axis 
Vol.  XVL  Part  II. 
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C  c.  Alfo  let  «  be  the  number  of  equal  particles,  or  Rotation, 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Then  w.  GI  will 
exprefs  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force, 
and  is  a  proper  meafnre  of  it  as  a  moving  force  ;  for 
GI  is  twice  the  fpace  defcribed  during  the  given  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

But  fince  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 
the  axis  palling  through  C,  the  centre  G  will  begin  to 
move  with  the  velocity,  and  in  the  dire£tion,  GH  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  CG  (n^*  2.)  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  direftion  AL,  perpendicular  to 
C  A.  Moreover,  the  velocities  of  the  diiferent  particles 
are  as  their  radii  veftores  ;  and  CG  is  actually  equal  to 
the  line  GH,  which  expreffes  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
in  G.  Therefore  CA  will  in  like  manner  exprefs  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  A.  If  A  exprefs  its  quantity 
of  matter,  A"CA  will  exprefs  its  quantity  of  motion, 
and  will  reprefent  the  force  which  would  produce  it  by 
afting  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time. 

We  expreffed  the  external  moving  force  by  n7.GL 
Part  of  it  is  employed  in  exciting  the  force  A'Cx'^, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  difcover  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  neceifary  for  this  purpofe, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  obfer- 
vations  fhow  us,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  e([ual  t<T 
the  force  which,  when  applied  at  P  hi  the  direCtifjn 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A'C  A  applied  to  A  in  the 
dire6tion  LA.  '  Therefore  (by  the  property  of  the  lo- 
ver ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  angles  at  A  and 
P)  we  muft  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A'CA  to 
the  balancing  prelfure,  which  mult  be  exerted  at  P,  or 
at  any  point  in  the  hne  FP.    This  preflure  is  therefore 

A-CA-CA     A-CA*      ^  ,  r  , 
 ^p-  or — Qp~*                took  w.Lri  tor  the 

meafnre  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the- ve- 
locity which  it  would  communicate  to  the  whole  body 
moving  in  free  fpace,  we  may  take  G  /  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 
A'CA* 

the  prelfure  — ^p~'  ^"'^  prelfure  will  be 

properly  expreffed  by  w.G/.  In  like  manner,  m.tk  may 
exprefs  the  portion  of  the  external  force  employed  ia 
ct)mmunlcating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires  ;  and  fo  on  with  refpedt  to  all  the  particles 
of  the  body. 

It  mutt  be  defirable  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the 
3  S  forces 


(a)  We  take  this  term  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  as  expreffing  that  point  where  the  fum  of  the  equa/  gravitations  of 
each  particle  may  be  fuppofed  united.  It  is  by  no  means  (though  commonly  fuppofed)  the  point  where  the 
equivalent  of  the  real  gravitations  of  the  particles  may  be  fuppofed  to  ad,  and  to  produce  the  fame  motion  as 
when  aaing  on  each  particle  feparately.  It  is  this  point  only  when  all  the  particles  gravitate  alike,  and  in  pa- 
rallel diredlons.  If  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  for  inilance,  the  gravitations  of  the  different 
particles  would  neither  be  nearly  equal  nor  in  parallel  lines  ;  and  the  place  of  its  real  centre  of  gravity,  on  which 
the  equivalent  of  its  whole  gravitation  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft,  would  be  veiy  different  from  G.  Were  we  to 
denominate  the  point  G,  as  ufually  determined,  by  its  mathematical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  centre  of 
POSITION  ;  becaufe  its  dillance  from  any  plane,  or  its  pofition  with  refpeft  to  any  plane,  is  the  average  diftance 
and  pofition  of  all  the  particles.  The  true  defignation  of  G  is  "  the  point  through  which  if  any  p/ane  ivhateyer 
be  made  to  pafs,  and  if  perpendiculars  to  this  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle,  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendicu- 
lars on  one  fide  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  fide." 

If  we  were  to  denominate  G  by  Its  mechanical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  centre  of  inertia  ;  for  this 
U  equal  in  every  particle,  and  in  the  fame  direftion  :  and  it  Is  not  In  confequence  of  gravity,  but  of  inertia,  that 
the  body  defcribes  with  the  point  G  a  line  parallel  to  FP.    Wc  wifh  this  remark  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
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B^otation.  forces  are  really  coacerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dif- 
ferent  particles. 

Suppofe  the  external  force  to  aft  Immediately  on 
the  external  particle  F.  The  hne  FC  conneiling  this 
particle  with  the  axis  in  C  is  either  ftretched  or  com- 
prefTed  by  the  effort  of  giving  motion  to  a  remote 
particle  A.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  circumftances 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  Hne  FC  is  compreffed, 
and  the  axis  Is  puflied  by  it  againfl.  its  fupports  in 
the  direftion  C'  ;  and  the  body  muft,  on  this  ac- 
count, refiit  In  the  oppolite  diredlion  F/.  The  par- 
ticle A  is  dragged  out  of  Its  pofition,  and  made  to  be- 
gin Its  motion  in  the  direftlon  AL  perpendicular  to 
AC.  This  cannot  be,  unlefs  by  the  connexion  of  the 
two  lines  AC,  AF.  A  refills  by  Its  Inertia,  and  there- 
fore both  AC  and  AF  are  ftretched  by  dragging  it  in- 
to motion.  By  this  refill ance  the  line  AC  tends  to 
eontraft  Itfelf  again,  and  it  pulls  C  In  the  direftion 
Cf,  and  A  in  the  direftion  A  a;  and  if  we  take  Cc 
to  reprefent  the  aftlon  on  C,  A  a  mufl;  be  taken  equal 
to  It.  In  like  manner  AF  Is  ftretched  and  tends  to 
contraft,  pulling  F  in  the  dlreftlon  F  <p  and_  A  in  the 
direftlon  A  «  with  equal  forces.  Thus  the  particle  A  is 
pulled  In  the  direftlons  Aa  and  A  «  ;  the  particle  F  is 
pulled  in  the  direftlon  F'r,and  pufhed  in  the  dire£i;ionF/; 
and  C  Is  pulled  In  the  direftlon  C  r ,  and  pulhed  In  the  dl- 
reftlon  Cx.  A  a  and  Aa  have  produced  their  equivalent 
AL,  by  which  A  is  dragged  Into  motion  ;  F/ and  Fp 
■produce  their  equivalent  F^,  by  which  the  external 
force  is  refifted,  and  F^  Is  equal  and  oppofite  to  m.Gi; 
the  forces  Cc  and  C  '  produce  their  equivalent  Cv/  by 
■  which  the  axis  Is  prefled  on  its  fupports,  and  this  Is  re- 
filled by  an  equal  and  oppofite  reaftlon  of  th?  fupports 
in  the  dlreftion  fl?C.  The  forces  therefore  which  ex- . 
cite  In  the  body  the  motion  A.AL  are  both  external, 
viz.  the  impelling  force  g  F,  and  the  fupporting  force 
JC.  AL  therefore  is  nojt  only  the  Immediate  equiva- 
lent of  Aa  and  A^*,  but  alfo  the  rt mote  equivalent  of^ 
g  F  and  d  C.  We  may  therefore  afcertain  the  propor- 
tion of^F(that  Is,  of  m.G/)  to  AL  (that  Is,  of  A.AC), 
independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.  ^F  Is  to 
AL  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  ^F  to  ¥p 
or  A»,  an(i  of  A^.  to  AL.  But  we  fhall  obtain  it 
more  eafily  by  confidering  ^F  as  the  equivalent  of  AL 
and  iJC.  By  what  has  been  demonftrated  above,  the  dl- 
reftlons  of  the  three  forces  g  F,  AL,  and  d  C  muft 
meet  in  one  point  E,  and  ^F  mull  be  equal  to  the  dia- 
gonal /E  of  the  parallelogram  Ee/^,  of  which  the 
iides  Ef,  E  t  are  refpeAIvely  equal  to  AL  and  ^/C. 
Mow  /E  Is  to  E^  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  /  f  E  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  E/f,  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  CE^  to 
tlie  fine  of  CEP,  that  Is,  as  C  A  toCP,  as  we  have^eady 
demonftrated  by  the  property  of  the  lever.  We  prefer- 
red that  demonftratlon  as  the  fhorteft,  and  as  abundantly 
familiar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  mechanlfm 
of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  intelligent  rca4er  will  ob- 


ferve,  that  this  other  demonftratlon  is  nothing  but  the  de-  Rotation, 
monftration  by  the  lever  expanded  Into  Its  own  elements. 
Having  once  made  all  our  readers  fenfible  of  this  inter- 
nal procefs  of  the  excitement  and  operation  of  the 
forces  which  conneft  the  particles,  we  fliall  not  again 
have  recourfe  to  It. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  ^F,  or  tj 
m.Giy  muft  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  nz.GI. 
that  w.P/>  may  be  =  m.Gl.    That  is,  we  muft  have 
/"A  CA* 

w.GI=/-  Qp — }  or,  becaufe  CP  is  given  when  the 

pofition  of  the  line  FP  is  given,  we  muft  have  772. GI 
/A  CA 

zr-^'p  — ,  where  both  A  and  C  A  are  variable  quanti- 
ties. 

This  equation  gives  us  w.GI.CP=/A.CA*.    N  OW  jg 
we  learn  In  mechanics  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap- 
phed  to  a  lever,  or  its  power  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fulcnmi,  in  oppolitlon  to  any  refiftance  what- 
ever. Is  expreffed  by  the  produft  of  the  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fulcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  direftlon.  Therefore  we  may  call  w.GLCP  the  mo- 
mentum (b),  energy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 
7K.GI.    And  in  hke  manner/A.CA'  Is  the^  fum  of 
the  momenta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  In  aftual 
rotation  ;  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen- 
tum 777.GI.CP  to  produce  Ity  this  momentum  balances, 
and  therefore  may  exprefs  the  energy  of  all  the  refift- 
ances  made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  mo- 
tion of  rotation.    Or  /A.CA*  may  exprefs  it.  Or^ 
take  p  to  reprefent  the  quantity  of  matter  in  auK  par- 
ticle, and  r  to  reprefent  its  radius  veftor,  or  diftance 
from  the  axis  of  rotatlonj^.r"-  will  exprefs  the  momen- 
tum of  Inertia,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  external  force  in  .  G  I,  afting  in  the 
dlreftlon  FP,  and  the  combined  momenta  of  the  iner- 
tia of  all  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body,  is  ex- 
preffed by  the  equation  m.  G  I.  CP  =/A.  CAS  = 
y/>r*.  The  ufual  way  of  ftudying  elementary  mechanics 
gives  us  the  habit  of  aflbclating  the  word  equilibrium' 
with  a^ftate  of  reft  ;  and  this  has  ntade  our  knowledge 
fo.  imperfcd.    But  there  is  the  fame  equilibrium  of  the 
a6tual  immediate  prefTures  when  motion  eafues  from 
the  aaion.    When  a  weight  A  defcending  raifes  a 
fmaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  paffing  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  between  the  aft- 
ing  and  refifting  weights.    The  flrain  on  this  thread 
Is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  force  afting  on  B,, 
and  the  immediate  refifting  force  aftlng  on  A. 

The  fame  equation  gives  us  GI  =  "^TcP^'  ^9 


Now  GI :  CG  = 


CP 


CG,  =fp'r''  iTTj.CP 


.  CG  V  but  CG  reprefents  the  velocity  of  the  centre. 
Hence  we  derive  this  fundamental  propofition  f  p  ■  r* 


U\  The  ^or^mom^nlvm  is  very  carelefsly  ufed  by  our  mechanical  writers.  It  is  frequently  employed  to  expref* 
the  produa  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  that  Is,  the  quantity  of  motion  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  (with  ftndt 
prcpr?ay  of  language)  to  exprefs  the  power,  energy,  or  efficacy  of  a  force  to  produce  njotion  in  the  circum- 
Tances  b  which  k  aft  .  We  wifn  to  Lnfine  it  to'  this  ufe  alone.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adhered  ngidly  to  tms 
Woyment  of  the  term  (indeed  no  man  exceeds  him  in  precifion  of  expreffion)  even  when  he  ufed  it  to  ex. 
prefs  the  quantity  of  motion  :  for  in  thefe  inftances  the  energy  of  this  quantity  of  motion,  as  modified  by  th^. 
circumftances  of  its  aaioD,  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  motion. 
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Rotation.  :  «  .  CP  .  CG  =  GT  :  CG  ;  or,  tKat  f.p  .  f*  is  to  m  . 
u— Y— ~  CP  .  CG  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  moving  freely  to 

the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  round  the  axis  of 

rotation. 

rr,,        r         ,         ,     .        r  ,  •       '"•GI  CP.CG 

Therefore  the  velocityof  the  centre  is=: 


39 


31 


The  velocity  of  any  point  B  is  = 


GI . CP . 


CB 


43 


This  fraftion  reprefents  the  length  of  the  arch  de- 
fcribed  by  the  point  B  in  the  farne  time  that  the  body 
unconnefted  with  any  fixed  points  would  have  defcri- 
bed  GI. 

Therefore  the  angular  velocity  (the  arch  divided  by 
,,11,.  "J.GI.CP 
the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is  =    fp  r^ — * 

It  may  be  here  aflced,  how  this  fraftlon  can  exprefs  an 
angle  ?  It  evidently  exprefies  a  number ;  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
namely,  furfaces.  It  therefore  exprefles  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  th^  arch  meafuring  the 
angle,  fuch  as  4-,  -f,  I,  &c.  And  to  have  this  angle  in 
degrees,  we  have  only  to  recoUedt  that  the  radius  is 
57,2958. 

This  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  paffes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  any  particle  A  the  line  A  a  perpendi- 
cular to  CG,  and  join  AG.  Then  CA*  =  GA*  + 
CG^  =t:  2  CG  X  G  Therefore /C  A'  =  /G  A»+ 
/CG^  =t:/2  CG  X  G«,  =/GA*+  ;n.  CG'rtr 
/  2  CG  X  G  ff.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  fum  of  all  the  -j-  G  a  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  —  G  ;  and  therefore  ^t/2  GC  X  G  a  is  no- 
thing ;  and  therefore  /  CA'  =  /GA^  +  m  .  CG\ 

.  GI .  CP 

Therefore  /CA*or  //>r»  is  fmalleil,  and  - — -j—-^  

is  greateft  when  m  .  CG'  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is 
nothing ;  that  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whirhng  bo- 
dy, or  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles,  is 

;«.GI  .CP.//..r    ^      ^         .       ^  ^ 
  —  ^         the  motion  of  each  particle  is 

w;  .  GI .  CP./r 

Tp'r'     '  ; 

Ratio^of  refiftance  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter 

the  refift-  tnakes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  to//)  r*. 
ancco'f  For  this  muft  be  meafured  by  the  forces  which  muft  be 
a  quantity  fimilarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  fame  angular 
cf  matter  jj^^^-qj^  qj.  angular  velocity.  Thus  let  one  external 
to  a  motion  o  ;  t   ^  l  ..u 

cf  rotation,  force  be  m  .  GI,  and  the  other  m  .yi —  Let  both  be  ap- 
plied at  the  diilance  CP.  Let  r  be  the  radius  ve<5tor 
in  the  one  body,  and  p  in  the  otJier ;  now  the  angular 

,  m.GlCF       m.y..CF  . 

velocities  — —  ^       f'p  f  ^ —  ^'"^  equal  by  luppo- 

filtion.    Therefore  m  .  GI  :  ot  .>'=//)  r'  ://>  f"*. 

A  s  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
fpace  a  given  force  always  produces  the  fame  quantity 
of  motion ;  fo  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies 
cfcliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a 
given  diftance  from  the  axes,  always  prod-uces  the  fame 
quantity  of  momentum.  Whence  it  ^nay  eahly  be  de- 
duced (and  we  (hall  do  it  afterwards),  that  as  in  the 
communication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  fame 
•quantity  of  motioji  is  jpreferved,  fo  in  the  goanriuaiica- 
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tion  of  motion  among  whirling  bodies  the  fame  quan-  Rotation, 
tity  of  whirling  motion  is  preferved.  w-y— — • 

This  is  a  propofition  of  the  utmoft;  importance  in 
praftical  mechanics,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
the  fundamental  propofition  with  refpedl  to  all  machines 
of  the  rotatory  kind  when  performing  work  ;  that  is, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  efficacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  valuable  fet  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Vo- 
lume LXVI.  which  fully  confirni  it.  We  Hiall 
give  an  example  by  and  by  of  the  utility  of  the 
propofition,  fhowing  how  exceedingly  imperfedl  the 
ufual  tlieories  of  mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed 
on  this  principle. 

With  refpe^  to  the  general  propofition  from  which 
all  thefe  deduftions  have  been  made,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  demonftration  is  not  reftridlcd  to  the  time  ne- 
ceffary  for  caufmg  each  particle  to  defcribe  an  arch  equal 
to  the  radius  veftor.  We  affumed  the  radius  ve<Slor  as 
the  meafure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  fimplify  the  nota- 
tion. Both  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotation  of  the  whirling  body  are  uniformly  ac- 
celerated, when  we  fuppofe  the  external  force  to  aft  uni- 
formly during  any  time  whatever  ;  and  the  fpaces  defcri- 
bed  by  each  motion  in  the  fame  time  are  in  a  conftant 
ratio.  The  formulje  may  therefore  with  equal  proprie- 
ty reprefent  the  momentary  accelerations  in  the  differ- 
ent cafes. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  '^li  the  par- 
fuppofe  that  all  "the  particles  of  the  body  are  in  one*''^  '^*  °*  * 
plane,  and  that  the  moving  force  afts  in  a  line  FP  ly- ^"'^'^•"^"1 
ing  alfo  in  this  plane.  This  was  tacitly  allowed,  merely  "uppofed 
to  make  the  prefent  inveftigation  (which  is  addrefledone  pljme, 
chiefly  to  the  praftical  mechanic)  more  famihar  and 
eafy.  The  equilibrium  between  the  force  A  X  CA, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A ,  and  the 
force  m.Gi  em.ployed  at  P  or  F,  in  order  to  excite  that 
force  at  A,  would  have  been  precifely  the  fame  although 
the  hues  AC  and  FP  had  been  in  different  planes,  pro- 
vided only  that  thefe  planes  were  paviillel.  This  is 
known  to  every  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the 
wheel  and  axle.  But  if  the  external  moving  force  does 
not  aft  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  circles  of  rotation 
of  the  different  particles,  it  muft  be  refolved  into  two 
forces,  one  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  thefe  planes, 
or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  lying 
in  a  plane  of  rotation.  And  it  is  this  laft  only  that 
we  confider  as  the  moving  force;  the  other  tends  merely 
to  pufh  the  body  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  but  has  no 
tendency  to  turn  it  round  that  axis.  W^hen  we  come 
to  confider  the  rotation  of  a  body  perfeftly  free,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  attend  particularly  to  this  circumftance. 
But  there  are  feveral  important  mechanical  propofitions 
which  do  not  require  this. 

The  motion  of  any  body  is  eftlmated  by  that  of  itSTh  nirtioit 
centre  of  gravity,  as  is  well  known.     'J  he  difference  uf  a  budy° 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  .a  free  body  and  -  "'>"^ied 
the  nxotion  of  the  centre  of  a  body  turning  round  an  ^^'^'^ 
axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  conncftion  which  .ttic\[.^^ 
parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  tlie  ac-Ac.^''^' 
tion  of  the  points  of  fupport  on  this  axis.    This  ac- 
tion muft  be  confidered  as  another  external  force,  com- 
bined with  that  which  afts  on  the  particle  P,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  fuch  as,  if  combintd  with  it,  would  pro- 
duce the  very  motion  which  we  oblerve.    That  is,  if 
^  S  2  we 
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Rotation,  we  fuppoCs  the  body  unconnefted  with  any  fined  points, 
V— bat  as  having  Its  axis  aded  on  by  the  fjirae  forces  which 
thcfe  points  exert,  the  body  wf)uld  turn  as  we  obferve 
it  to  do,  the  jixis  remaining  at  reft. 

Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallclo, 
gram  GIHK-  It  is  plain  that  m  .  GK  nmft  reprefent 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  points. 

If  therefore  GI  fhould  coincide  with  GH,  and  tlie 
point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vani!lie»,  and 
the  body  begins  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting 
;my  preffure  on  the  points  of  fupport ;  and  the  initial 
motion  is  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Or,  tiie 
axis  at  C  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converlion. 

That  this  may  be  the  cafe,  it  h  nece{rury,_  in  the 
firft  place,  tliat  the  external  force  a6t  in  a  direolion 
perpendicular  to  C  G  ;  for  G  I  is  always  parallel  to 
FP  :  it  being  a  leading  propofition  in  dy-iamics,  that 
when  a  moving  force  atts  on  any  part  whatever  ot  a 
folid  body,  unconnecled  with  fixed  points,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  proceed  in  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
the  diredion  of  that  force.  In  the  next  place  GH 
.  ,  ,  w.Gl  .CP.CG 
ijiuft  be  equal  to  GI ;  that  is,  (n"^  21)   fpV' 

CP.CG  /pr^^ 
IS  equal  to  Gi,or  — 77-7,  =  i,  and  = 


fp  v''- 

The  equation  CP  =  '-^ — -qq 


.CG 

trives  us  m .  CG .  CP 


r=  //r%  =  /"A.  CAS  But  it  was  fhown  (n"  2^), 
that  /A  .  CA^  =  /  A  .  GA^  +  m  .  CG^  Therefore 

/A  .  G  A=  -  w .  CG .  CP—  w  .  CG  .  CG,  =  w  .  CG 
(CP  —  CG),  =  m  .  CG  .  GP.  Therefore  we  have 
(for  another-determination  of  the  point  of  impulfe  P 
fo  a5  to  annihilate  all  preffure  on  the  axis)  GP  = 

■  f  i\  GA'^ 

- — — T7^-.    This  is  generally  the  moft  eafily  obtain- 

t.d,  the  mathematical  fituation  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity h^ins:  well  known. 

N.  B.  When  CP  =     V^,  we  fliall  always  have 

the  velocity  of  the  centre  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were 
free,  but  there  will  always  be  a  prcflure  on  the  points 
of  fupport,  unlefs  FP  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  CG. 
In  other  pofitions  of  FP  the  prcflure  on  the  axis,  or 
on  its  points  of  fupport,  will  be  m  .  GI  X  2  fai.  GCl . 
It  would  be  a  deficable  thing  in  our  machines  which 
A fi vantage their  efficacy  from  a  rotatory  motion,  to  apply 
tinni'  di-  the  preffures  arifingfrom  the  power  and  from  the  refill, 
iiiiaifting'  ance  oppofed  by  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  anni- 
the  vrefiurehi]ate  of  diminiOi  this  prellure  on  the  fupports  of  the 
the  Air-  j^^jg      motion.    Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point 
Kxis  of  mc!o"t  what  may  be  done  ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  proper, 
ikia.       "  nay  neceffary,  to  know  what  are  the  preffures  in  the 
points  of  fupport.    If  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  fhall 
•    run  the  rifk  of  our  machine  failing  in  thofe  parts ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with 
needlefs  and  ill-difpoled  Itrength..    In  the  ordinary  the- 
ories of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the  prhiciples 
of  equihbrium,  the  preffure  on  the  points  of  lupport 
(excluhve  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine itfelf)  is  ftated  as  the  fanae  as  if  the  moving  and 
i^efifting  forces  were  apphed  immediately  to  thcfe  points 
in  their  own  direftions.    But  this  is  in  all  cafes  errone- 
ous; and,  in  cafes  of  fwift  motions,  it  is  greatly  fo.  We 
may  be  convinced  of  this  by  a  very  fimple  inftance. 


Suppofe  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight  Ro'atif>n^ 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other*,  the  — — v"^^ 
preffure  of  the  axis  <ni  its  fupport  is  eleven  pounds,  ac- 
cc  rc'.ing  to  the  uiual  rule  ;  whereas  we  fhall  ihid  it  only 
3r's  .  For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  i,  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  force  i;?ioXl  —  ixi>  — 
9  ;  and  the  momentum  of  inertia  is  10  X  -f-  T  X  J\ 
(n-  18.)  —  1 1.  Therefore  the  angular  velocity  is  tt 
Jjut  tlie  didance  CG  of  the  cenne  of  gravity  from  the 
axis  of  motion  ^  alfo  ,  Ijecaufe  we  may  fuppofc  the 
two  weights  in  contad  v.'ith  tlie  circumference  of  the 
pulley.  Therefore  the  vtlochy  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
i;,  ;<  ,  ::::  7?^',  of  its  natural  velocity.  It  is  there- 
fore diminiQied  t^^,-  by  tlie  figure  of  tlk  axis  of  the  pul- 
ley, and  the  1 1  pounds  prefs  it  with  yx%  their  weight 
that  is,  with  3^^  pounds.  54 

Since  all  our  machines  confif!;  of  inert  matter,  which  ©noi., wing 
requires  force  to  put  it  in  motion,  or  to  ftop  it,  or  to  "^^^^  • 
change  its  motion,  it  is  plain  that  lome  ot  our  natural  ^^^^j^. 
power  is  expended  in  producing  this  effeft  ;  and  fince 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  Itate  the  proportion 
between  the  powder  and  reliftance  which  will  preferve 
the  machine  at  reft,  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  per- 
formance of  a  machine  is  imperfeft,  unlefs  we  know 
how  much  of  our  power  is  thus  employed     It  is  only 
the  remainder  which  can  be  ftated  in  oppofition  to  the 
refiftance  oppofed  by  the  work.    This  renders  it  pro- 
per to  give  fome  general  propofitions,  which  enable  us 
to  compute  this  with  eafe. 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  for  inftance,  to  know^^^'/p,.jp^_. 
fome  point  in  which  we  might  fuppofe  the  whole  rota  quently  the- 
tory  part  of  the  machine  concentrated  ;becaufe  then  welorce  necef- 
could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its  inertia  is,'^n'_t" 
and  what  force  we  muft  apply  to  the  impelled  point  of 
the  machine,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  defired  velo- 
city. 

Let  S,  fig.  3.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 
the  fupported  axis  paffmg  through  C  ;  that  is,  let  S- 
be  fuch  a  point,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 
collected  there,  a  force  apphed  at  P  will  produce  the 
fame  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  fame- 
point  of  the  body  having  its  natural  form. 

The  whole  matter  being  colleftcd  at  S,  the  expreffioni 

w .  G I .  CP    .  ,  ,       ,    V  ,  m.GI.CF 

  or  the  angular  velocity  becomes  ^ 

I  p.r'-  m  .  c 

(n'^  22.);  and  thefe  are  equal  by  fuppofition.  There- 
fore//. r»=m  .  C  S%  and  CS=  J  illL., 

This  point  S  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Gyra- 
tion. 

In  a  line  or  Header  rod,  fuch  as.  a  working  beam,  ot 
the  fpoke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  C  S  is  v/y  i's. 
length. 

In  a  circle  or  cyliuder,  fuch  as  the  folid  drain  of  a 
capftan,  C  S  =  -v/  1  its  radius,  or  nearly  tV«  But  if 
it  turns  round  one  of  its  diameters,  C  S  ±=;  4-  radius. 

In  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  C  S 
:=  rachus  nearly. 

If  it  turn  round  a  diameter,  CS  =  -s/t  radius.  The 
furface  of  a  fphere,  or  a  thlnjpherical  fhell,.  turnings 
round  a  diameter,  has.  C  8  =  y'y  radius,,  or  nearly  ^ 
or  f. 

A  fohd  Inhere  turning  round  a  diameter  has  C  S, 
=  V't"''^^'"^'     nearly  tt*    This  ia  ufeful  ia  the  pro. 
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Mem  fir  tTie  precelfmii  of  the  equinoxes, 
ferve  by  the  way,  that  if  we  i-onlider  the  whirling  body 
as  a  fyftem  of  fevcral  bodies  with  rigid  or  inflexible  ctw- 
neftioris,  we  may  confidcr  all  the  matter  of  each  of  thcfe 
bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  whole  will  be  the  fame  ;  for  this  does  not 

ehan?-c  the  vahie  of  ~; — ► 
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We  may  ob.    CG,  which  Is  the  radins  veaor  of  the  centre     Inert^i^,  ^fj^ 
that  CO  is  equal  to^^  or  G  0  =-^^-1—^, 

is  called  the  Centre  of  Oscillation  of  the  body  ; 
and  a  heavy  point  fufpendcd  by  a  thread  of  the  length 
CO  is  called  its  equtvalsH  ov  fynchronoth  penJuium,  or 
the  fimp!e  pendulum,  correfponding  ta  the  body  itfeh, 


for 
ncriia 


There  is.  another  way  of  making  thii  correftion  of 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowing  for  the  inertia  of 
the  macliiue  itfelf,  which  is  rather  fimplcr  tlian  the  one 
now  given.  We  can  fuppofe  a  quantity  of  matter  col- 
ledled  3t  the  point  to  wliich  tlie  moving  force  is  applied, 
fuch  that  its  inertia  will  oppofe  the  fame  refitlance  to 
rotation  that  the  machine  does  in  its  natural  form.  Sup- 
pofe  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
iaftead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 

matter  =  •'-^^ ,  colleded  at  P ;  the  moving  force 

will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  on  the  body, 
in  its  natural  form.  For  the  angular  velocity  in  this 
m.GI.CP  ^  w.GI.CP 

(n^22.), which  ts 


which  is  confidered  as  a  compound  pendulum,  or  as  con- 
fifting  of  a  number  of  hmple  pendulums,  which  by 
their  rigrd  conn«<flion.  djfturb  each  other's  motions. 

That  C  O  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  O  muft  be  in  the  line  C  G, 
otherwife  it  would  aot  reft  in  the  fame  politioa  with  tlie 
body,  when  no  force  was  keeping  it  out  of  its  vertical 


iz:—.  CP= 


JP 


tre  01 


cafe  muft  he  f  p  r 
CP' 

the  fame  as  before» 

A  point  O  may  be  found,  at  fuck  a  diftaaice  from  the 
axis,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  coUefted 
there,  and  an  external  force  m  .  GI  applied  to  it  in  a 
direftion  perpendicular  or  any  how  inclined  to  C  O,^  it 
will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  with  the  fame  inclination 
to  the  line  C  G. 

In  this  cafe,  the  angular  velocity  muft  be 

(n"22.),  which  is  =~.    This  muft  be  equal  (by 

fuppofition)  to  the  angular  velocity  where  the  fame 
force  m  .  GI  is  applied  in  the  fame  inchuation  to  G. — 

  .  ,     .      .      ,  .         r  n   1  GI  .CG. 

The  angular  velocity  in  this  cate  muft  be. 


G  I    m  .  GI .  CG 


Therefore  we  have  -   .  , 

CO  Jpr^ 

and  CO=:  fllL. 


JP  ^ 

A  CO 


fP 


Alfo,  as  in  31. 


Tiiirlc 


yf  it 


GI .  CG 

GO  =fJLl2^l 

m  .  CG  ' 

This  point  O  has  feveral  remarkable  properties. 
In  the  firft  place,  it  i.s  the  point  of  a  common  heavy 
proper-  body  fwiiiging  round  C  by  its  gravity,  where,  if  all 
its  weight  be  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated,  it  will  per- 
form its  ofcillations  in  the  fame  time.  For  while  the 
body  has  its  natural  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  the  body  is  coUefted  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  alfo  ;  and  if  C  G 
have  the  fame  inclination  to  the  horizon  in,  the  firft  cafe 
that  CO  has  in  the  fecond,  the  adtion  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  fame  angle  of  inch  nation,  and  the  two 
bodies  will  acquire  the  fame  angular  velocity ;  that  is, 
they  will  defeend  from  this  fituatioti  to  the  vertical  fitu- 
ation  (that  is,,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  two  bodies  will  therefore  ofcillate  in  equal 
times.  Fur  this  reafon,,  the  point  0  fo  taken  in  the  line 


The  equation  CO  — -^"^  '  only  deter- 


pofition, 

mines  the  dlftance  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation  froni  the 
centre  of  fufpenfion,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
hmple  prodtiaion,  but  does  not  determine  the  precife 
point  of  the  body  occupied  by  the  centre  of  ofcillation ; 
a  circumftauce  alfo  neceftary  in  fome  cafes.      ^  _  40 

Mathematicians  hiive  determined  the  fituation  of  this  iVIode  of  dea- 
point  in  many  cafes  of  frequent  occurrence.  Kuygliens,  [^r  •unihg 
in  his  Horologtum  Ofctllatortum,.  and  all  the  bett  wntersi 
of  treatifes  of  mechanics,  have  given  the  method  of  in- 
veftigation  at  length.    The  general  procefs  is-,  to  mul- 
tiply every  particle  by  the  fqiwre  of  itSr-  dlftance  from 
the  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  to  divide  the  fuin  of  all  thefe 
produfts  by  the  produft  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat- 
ter multiplied  by  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fame  axis.    The  quotient  is  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 

fimple  pemlulum :  for  CO  =  ^JTCG* 

a.  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  ftraight  hne,  fufpended  by- 
one  extrenrity,  CO  is  y  of  its  length. 

/^.  "This  is  nearly  the  cafe  of  a  {lender  rod  of  a  cyhn- 
drical  or  prifmatic  ihape.  It  would  be  exaftly  fo  if  all- 
the  points  of  a  tranfvcrfe  fe<B:ion  were  equally  diftant 
from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion. 

c.  If  the  penduiiim  is  an  ifofceles  triangle  fufpended, 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 
plane,  CO  is  |  of  Its  height. 

(}.  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  (lender  triangle  (that 
is,  whofe  height  many  times  exceeds  its  bafe).  fwinging, 
round  its  vertex  in  any  direOiion. 

e.  In  a  very  flender  cone  or  pyramid  fwinging  from. 
its  vertex  CO,  is  |  of  its  height  nearly. 

/.  If  a.  fphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  fufpended 
by  a  thread  whofe  weight  may  be  negledled,  and  whofe 
length  is  /,  the  diftance  betAveen  its  centre  of  fufpen- 

fion  and  centres  of  ofcillation  Is  fl  +  "  +  f  a  ^  r  ' 

the  dlftance  between  its  centres  of  bulk  and  ofcillatloa 

is  I-  — — .    Thus,  in  a  common  fecond's  pendulum,, 

whofe  'ungth  at  London  Is  about  39^  inches,  the 
centre  of  ofcillation  will  be  found  about  ^^-^  of  an  inch, 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  If  it  be  two  inches  in  dIa-^ 
meter. 

,5^.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  Is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  we  have  the  following  diftanee  between 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  that  of  ofcillation,  where  B- 
is.  the  weight  of  the  ball,,  a  the.  diftance  of  the  point 
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■Rotatioru  of  fufpenfion  and  its  centre,  J  the  diameter  of  the 

"       ball,  and   w   the  weight  of  the  thread   or  rod, 

to  +  B)  a  —  idw 


41 


4i 


43 


-44 


45 


G0  = 


or. 


we 


G0  = 


CO 


confider  the  weight  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  btiU  as  its  multiple  (or  as  exprelTed  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  of  the  thread), 

-il 

As  the  point  O,  determined  as  above,  by  making 
:  IS  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the  body 

turning  round  C,  fo  C  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
fame  body  turning  round  O  :  for,  refuming  A.CA  in 
place  of  pr,  we  have /A.CA*  =  m,CO.CG.  Now 
y  A.CA^-  =/,A.OA-+/A.0C  *  — /A.OC.  2  O  a, 
(Euclid,  II.  12.  13  ),or  m.CO.CG=/A,OA*+/A. 
OC^— /A.OC.  20^7.  But  /A.OC^=  n>.OC',=m. 
OCOC  ;  and  (by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity) 
/A.OC.  20  a  ~m.  OC  2  OG.  Therefore  wt  have 
»w.CO.CG  =/A.O  A'  +  w.OC.OC  —  w.OC.  2  OG ; 
and /A.OA"=  w.OC.CG +7/7X0. 2  OQ—m  CO.CO, 
=  ?K.CO  (CG4-2  OG  — CO).  ButCG  +  20G 
is  equal  to  CO  +  OG,  and  CG  +  2  OG  —  CO  is 
equal  to  OG.  Therefore /A.OA^  =  nz.CO.OG,  and 
„  /A.OA^ 

CO  ,  which  IS  all  that  is  wanted  (according 

to  n°  39.)  to  make  C  the  centre  of  ofcillation  when  O 
is  the  ■centre  of  fufpenfion. 

If  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  or  axis  of  rotation,  be 
anywhere  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  G  is 
the  centre,  the  point  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  tjf 
another  circle  of  which  G  is  the  centre  :  for,  by  n'^  38. 
SA.GA' 

GO  —  "^CQ~-    Now / A.GA*  is  a  fixed  quantity; 

and  therefore  while  CG  is  coiiflant,  OG  will  alfo  be 
conflsut. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  tl>fi  diftance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  diftance  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  O  of  ofcillation :  for  we  had  (n°  .) 


C^»=— ~,  and  CO  rr-^-^ 


and  therefore 


CO.CG  = 


fpr* 


:CS 


.CG 

andCO:CS=CS:CG. 


We  fee  alfo  that  the  diftance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  force  muft  be  applied ;  fo  that  there  may 
not  be  any  preffure  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  fupport,  and  the  axis  may  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converiion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art.  30.  This  being  the  cafe, 
it  follows,  that  if  an  external  force  is  applied  in  a  direc- 
tion paffing  thro'  O,  perpendicularly  to  CO,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  as  if  the 
body  were  free :  for  as  it  exerts  no  preffure  on  the 
points  of  fupport,  the  initial  motion  mull  be  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  not  there. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  dillance 
ill  the  line  CO,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  wilJ  be  great- 
er than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  this  cafe  the  pref- 
ftire  excited  in  the  axis  will  be  backward,  and  confe- 
quently  the  points  of  fupport  will  re-a6l  forward,  and 
tlus  re-a6lion  will  be  equivalent  to  another  external 
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force  confpiring  with  the  one  applied  at  O.    Some  Rutat 

curious  confc-quences  may  be  deduced  from  this.   ^, 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point  in  the  ^ 
line  GC,  lying  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  willp^^J  \ 
be  in  the  oppofite  diredtion  to  what  it  would  have  ta-fometi 
ken  had  the  body  been  free,  and  fo  will  be  the  pref-  "Heti 
fures  exerted  by  the  points  of  fupport  on  the  axis.  '^^"'''^ 
A  force  w.GI  applied  at  P  produces  the  Initial  pro-^^""'^ 
grefTivc  motion  m.GH  ;  and  any  force  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CG,  produces  the  fame  motion  of 
the  centre  as  if  the  body  were  free.    Therefore  a  force 
m.GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  w.GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  fame  motion  which 
m.G\  applied  at  P  would  produce ;  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  7«.GI  at  P.    Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
to  the  progrefTive  motion  of  the  body  be  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CO,  in  the  oppofite  direction,  ft 
will  flop  all  this  motion  without  exciting  any  ftrain  on 
the  axis  or  points  of  fupport.    Therefore  the  equiva- 
lent of  all  the  motions  of  each  particle  round  C  is  con- 
ceived as  paffing  through  O  in  a  direftion  perpendicu- 
lar  to  CO  ;  and  the  blew  given  by  that  point  to  any 
body  oppofed  to  its  motion  is  confidered  as  equal  to 
the  compounded  effeft  of  the  rotatory  motion,  or  to 
the  progrefTive  motion  of  the  body  combined  with  its 
rotation. 

For  fuch  reafons  O  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Tmprop 
Percussion  of  the  body  turning  round  C.    But  the^X 
name  of  centre  of  momentum^  or  rotatory  effort y  would  have'^^'^"* 
been  more  proper. 

^  We  can  feel  this  property  of  the  point  O  when  we 
give  a  fmart  blow  with  a  flick.  If  we  give  it  a  mo- 
tion  round  the  joint  of  the  wrifl  only,  and  flrike  fmart- 
ly  with  a  point  confiderably  nearer  or  more  remote  than 
\  of  its  length,  we  feel  a  painful  fhock  or  wrench  in 
the  hand  ;  but  if  we  flrike  with  that  point  which  is  pre- 
cifely  at  f  of  its  length,  we  feel  no  fuch  difagreeable 
ftrain. 

Mechanical  writers  frequently  fay,  that  O  confidered 
as  the  centre  of  percuffion,  is  that  with  which  the  niofl 
violent  blow  is  ftruck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true; 
O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precifely  equal  to  the  progrefTive  motion 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  fame  diredion.  As  we  have 
already  faid,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  fuppofe  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 
Every  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di- 
reftion,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation ;  and  if  the  body  were  flopped  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  refl  along  with  it.  Whatever 
point  we  call  the  centre  of  percuffion  fliould  have  this 
property,  that^  when  it  is  flopped  by  a  fufficient  force, 
the  whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
fhould  be  flopped  ;  fo  that  if  at  that  inflant  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  axis  were  annihila,ted,  the  body  would  re- 
main in  abfolute  refl. 

The  confideration  of  a  veiy  fimple  cafe  will  fhowfenhr 
that  this  point  of  ftoppage  cannot  be  taken  indifferendy.  ern  iJion 
Suppofe  a  Cquare  or  reftangular  board  CDD'C,  fig.  4.  \  ^'^ 
advancing  in  jthe  direftion  GH,  perpendicular  to  iis 
plane,  without  any  rotation.    Let  G  be  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  middle  of  the  board.    It  Is  evident, 
that  if  a  force  be  appUed  at  G,  in  the  dircdion  HG, 
*  aud 
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ion  and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  board,  all 
motion  will  be  ftopped  :  for  when  the  point  G  is  flop- 
ped, no-  reafon  can  be  affiprned  why  one  part  of  the 
board  fhall  advance  more  than  another.     The  fame 
thing  rauft  happen  if  the  board  be  ftopped  by  a  ftraight 
cdo-e  put  in  its  way,  and  paffing  through  G :  for  ex- 
am^'pk,  in  the  line  LGM,  or  ^  G  h.    But  if  this  edge 
be  fo  placed  that  the  board  (hall  meet  it  with  the  line 
IPK,  then,  becaufe  this  line  does  not  divide  it  eqiially, 
and  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
part  CIKC  than  in  the  part  IDD  K,  though  the  pro- 
grefllve  motion  may  be  ftopped,  the  upper  part  will 
advance,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  will  commence,  of 
which  IK  will  be  the  axis.    Now  fuppofe  that  the 
board,  inftead  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di- 
reaion  GH,  every  part  with  the  fame  velocity  had  been 
fwino-in^^  round  the  axis  CC  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
pofit!oi"Ct/J'  C,  and  that  it  is  ftopped  by  a  ftraight 
edge  meeting  it  in  the  line  LGM  parallel  to  CO',  m 
the  moment  that  it  has  attained  the  vertical  pofition 
CDD'C  ;  all  its  motion  will  not  be  ftopped  :  for, 
although  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  there  Is  more 
motion  in  the  lower  part  LDD'M  than  in  the  upper 
part  CLMC,  becaufe  every  particle  of  the  lower  part 
defcribing  larger  circles  and  moving  fwifter.  There- 
fore  when  the  line  LGM  is  ftopped,  there  wiH  be  a 
tendency  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and  the  pivots 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  wIU  be  preffed  backwards  on  their 
holes  ;  and  if  the  holes  were  at  that  inftant_removed,_  a 
rotation  would  commence,  of  which  LM  is  the  axis. 
The  board  muft  therefore  be  ftopped  in  fome  line  IPK 
below  LGM,  and  fo  fituated,  that  the  fum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  fide  of  it  ihall  be  equal.    This  alone 
can  hinder  a  rotation  round  the  axis  IPK.   From  what 
kas  been  already  demonftrated,  it  appears,  that  this  will 
be  prevented  If  the  edge  meets  the  board  in  aline  IPK 
paffing  through  O  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  which  is  fi- 
tuated in  the  line  gGh  paffing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CC.     This  line 
10  K  may  therefore  be  called  the  line  or  axis  of  per- 
cuffion. 

But  any  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  board  ffiouldlmeet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  Hne 
g  GO  h,  all  motion  will  be  ftopped,  for  the  motions  on 
each  fide  arc  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail-  But  if  it 
be  ftopped  In  the  hne  />  P  y,  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part  *  q  D'O  than  in  the  part  />  DC  ;  and  if  the  fup- 
ports  at  C  and  C  were  that  inftant  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  axis  p  q...  Con- 
fequently,  if  the  body  were  not  ftopped  by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  fimple  point  at  P,  this  rotation  would  take 
place.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  Indeed 
balance  each  other,  but  the  motions  on  the  right  and 
left  fides  of  it  would  not.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percuffion  that  we  have 
afcertaincd  its  diftance  §  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 

the  equation  ^  O  =  This  equation  only  gives 

us  the  hne  10 K  parallel  to  CC,  but  not  the  point  of 
percuffion.  This  point  (fuppofe  it  P)  muft  be  fuch 
that  if  any  line  /  P  y  be  drawn  through  it,  ana  confi- 
dered  as  an  axis  round  which  a  rotation  may  commence, 
it  Jloall  not  commence,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  the  mo- 
aicnta  round  this  axis  on  the  right  fide  is  equal  to  the 
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fum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.    Let  us  invcftlgate  in 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  fecured. 

Let  there  be  a  body  In  a  ftate  of  rotation  round  the  5^^ 
axis  D  d  (fig.  5.),  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  DC  d.    At  the  moment  under  con- 
fid'jration,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  dircc 
tion  GH,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vedor  GC,  as- 
alfo  perpendicular  to  a  plane  paffing  through  the  lines 
-Dd  and  CG.    Let  O  be  the  centre  of  ofcillation.. 
Draw  the  line  n  O  parallel  to  D  d.  The  centre  of  per- 
cuffion muft  be  fomewhere  in  this  line.    For  the  point 
of  percuffion,  wherever  it  is,  muft  be  moving  in  tlie  fama 
dlredlon  with  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  body,  that 
is,  in  a  dlredion  parallel  to  GM,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.    And  its  diftance  from  the  ax,3 
D  d  rauft  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  centre  of  ofcil- 
lation.   Tbefe  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
fome  point  of  n  O.    Suppofe  it  at  P.    Draw  P/>  Pf- 
pendicular  to  D  J.    P  muft  be  fo  fituated,  that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
/  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  fum  total  be  no- 
thing. 1  •  1  • 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  our 
of  the  plane  DCG,  Ih  which  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
*  P  rt  OP,  Sec.  Draw  its  radius  vedor  A  a  perpen- 
dicular to  D  a,  and  draw  a  n  parallel  to  CG,  and  there- 
fore perpendicular  to  Da.  The  plane  Afl«  is  per- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  D  a  «  (Euclid,  XI.  4)._  Draw 
AL  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  A  /  perpendicular  to 
a  n.  Then,  while  the  body  is  beginning  to  turn  round 
D  </,  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  A  is  in  the 
dlredion  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  veftor  A  a. 
This  motion  AL  may  be  confidered  as  ■  compounded  of 
the  motion  A/,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  DCG,_and 
the  motion  /  L  in  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A/  only  which  is  oppofed  by  the  external  force  ftop- 
ping  the  body  at  P,  becaufe  A  /  alone  makes  any  part  of 
the  progreffive  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
direftion  GH..  r '  1 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  radii  veBores  lor  the 
meafures  of  the  velocities  or  motions  of  the  particles. 
Therefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  h  A.Kay  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  direaion  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.    That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  confidered  as  urged  in  this  diredion  with 
the  force  A.A     or  with  the  two  forces  of  which  the 
force  A.A  a  is  compounded,.  The  force  in  the  direc- 
tion A  L  is  to  the  force  in  the  direaion  A  /  as  A  L  to 
A  /,  or  as  fl  A  to  a  /,  becaufe  the  triangles  A  /  L  and 
a  /  A  are  fimilar.    Therefore,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the 
point  L  urged,  by  the  force  A  A  a,  aaing  in  the  di- 
reaion AL,  we  may  fuppofe  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A. a/,  aaing  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  /,  or  to  the 
plane  DCG,  and  by  the  force  A.A  /  aaing  in  this 
plane,  viz.  in  .the  direaion  L  n.    This  laft  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percuffion.  at  P.   Therefore  we 
need  confider  the  point  L  as  only  impeUed  by  the  force 
A.  A  /.    The  momentum  of  this  force,  or.  its  power  to 
urge  the  plane.  DCG  forward  in  the  direaion  GH,  by 
turning  it  round  D      muft  be  A.  a/,  a  L.  (A^. 
This  is  equal  to  A .  A  a  %  becaufe  a  / :  a  A  =  a  A  :  aL, 
and.  A.A  «  \  has  been  ffiown  long  ago  to  be  the  ge. 
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neral  exprelTion  of  the  rotatory  momentum  of  a  par- 
ticle). 

Draw  Lm  perpendicular  to  F p.  If  we  confider 
V  p  as  an  axis  about  which  a  motioa  of  rotation  may- 
be produced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  of  the 
point  L  to  produce  ftich  a  rotation  will  be  A..al .  Lm. 
In  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  «P  would  be  A.a/.Ln.  In  general,  !ts  mo- 
mentum for  producing  rotation  rousd  any  axis  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is, 
A. a  I)  and  the  diftance  of  L  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per- 
«uflion,  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  A.aLLm  muft  be 
^equal  to  nothing  ;  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  forces 
A.a/.Lm  on  one  fide  of  this  axis  P />  mull  be  ba- 
lanced by  the  fum  of  forces  A'. a  i'.h  '  m!  on  the  other 
fide.  To  exprefs  this  in  the  ufual  manner,  we  muft 
have  /A. a  l.n  P  =  0.  But  «  P  =  «  O— OP.  There- 
fore/A. a /.«  O  —/A.a /.OP  =  o,  and/A.a/.«0  = 
/A.al.OF.  But  OP  is  the  fame  wherever  the  par- 
ticle A  is  fituated  ;  and  becaufc  G  is  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A. a  I  ism.GC,  m  be- 
ing the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body  ;  that  is, 
f  A,al~m.QQ,  and  /A  /.OP  =  w.GC.OP,  = 
f A.al.nO.     Hence  we  derive  the  final  equation 

OT.GVv 

Therefore  the  centre  of  percufiion  P  of  a  body  turn- 
ing round  the  axis  I)  d  is  determined  by  thelc  condi- 
tions :  I  ft,  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG  pafling  through  the 
axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  2d,  It  is  in  a  line  n  O 
pafling  througii  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  and  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  therefore  its  diftance  P /  from  the  axis  of 
/'A-Ao2 

rotaUon  is  ;  and,  3d,  Its  diftance  OP  from  the 

c    r  -u    •      ■  /A.«/.«0 

centre  or  olcillation  is  — . 

7W.L-G. 

In  order  therefore  that  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and 
percufiion  may  coincide,  or  be  one  and  the  fame,  OP 
muft  vanilh,  or  SA.a  l.n  O  muft  be  equal  to  nothing, 
that  is,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A.a/.n  O  on  one 
fide  of  the  line  CO  muft  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  A'.a'  I'.n  O  on  the  other  fide. 

Let  V)  ^  be  a  plane  pafling  through  the  axis  D  d 
perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  DCG  through  it,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  fituated,  and  let  Cgr  x 
be  a  third  plane  pafling  through  the  centre  of  grav'ty 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  TidS  A  and  DCG. 
Draw  /  r  and  a  ^  perpendicular  to  a  L,  and  r  a  perpen- 
pendicular  to  c  ^,  and  then  draw  A  «,  A  «  perpend i- 
cular  to  a  a  and  r  «.  It  is  evident  that  A  a  and  A  « 
are  refpeftively  equal  to  a  I  and  I  r,  or  to  <j, /and  n  0  ; 
fo  that  the  two  factors  or  coriftituents  of  the  momen- 
tum of  a  particle  A  round  the  centre  of  percufiion  are 
the  diftances  of  the  particle  from  the  planes  T)d^  ^  and 
v.cg  y,  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

We  may  fee,  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the 
centres  of  ofcillation  and  percufiion  do  not  neceflarily 
coincide,  and  the  circumftance  which  is  neceflary  for 
their  coincidence,  viz.  that  /A.  A".  A  «  is  equal  to  O. 
It  is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

There  occurs  here  another  obfervation  of  great  im- 
portance.   Since  every  force  is  balanced  by  an  equal 
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force  aftlng  in  the  oppofite  dlreflion,  and  fince  all  mo- 
tion progreflivc  and  rotatory  is  ftopped  by  an  external 
force  applied  at  P  in  the  direftion  q  P,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  reft,  and  the  fame  force  be  applied 
there,^  it  will  fet  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  axis 
Dd,  in  the  oppofite  diteftion,  with  the  fame  angular 
velocity,  and  without  any  prefl'urc  on  the  pivots  D  and 
d.  For  whatever  motion  of  the  particle  A,  in  the  di- 
reClion  AL,  was  ftopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
force  applied  at  P,  the  fame  motion  will  be  produced 
by  it  in  the  quiefcent  particle  A  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion La.  And  as  the  pivots  D  and  d  had  no  motion 
in  the  cafe  of  the  body  turning  round  them,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  have -no  tendency  to  motion, 
or  no  prefliire  will  be  exerted  on  them,  in  the  laft  cafe. 
Therefore  when  an  external  force  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
direflion  perpendicular  to  the  line  P/>,  the  line  D  J 
will  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  the  body  will  per- 
it&ly  refemble  the  rotation  of  the  fame  body  round  a 
fixed  axis  Dd. 

There  is  another  fet  of  forces  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  taken  no  notice,  viz.  that  part  c£  each  force  AL 
VN-hich  is  direfted  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re- 
prefented  by  /  L  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefented 
by  AL,  or  by  A/  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefent- 
ed by  A  a.  Thefe  forces  being  all  in  the  plane  DCG, 
and  in  the  ditedion  CG  or  GC,  can  have  no  efteft  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  thty 
tend,  feparately,  to  produce  rotation  round  any  axis 
palfing  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  the 
momentum  of  A  to  produce  a  rotation  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  O  for  iniiance,  muft  evi- 
dently be  A.A/.n  0,and  round  P  it  muft  be  A.  A  /.«P, 
&c.  We  (hall  have  cccafion  to  confider  thefe  afterwards.  _j 

It  is  ufual  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy  toOf''a 
illuftrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  inchned  planes  and 
curved  furfaces  by  experiments  with  balls  rolling  down  j^'i^'J 
thefe  fiirfaces.  But  the  motions  of  fuch  roUing  balls  dinec 
are  by  no  means  juft  reprefentations  of  rfie  motions  ^'^^"e 
they  reprefent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  down  the  in- 
clined plane  by  the  aiftion  of  gravity,  but  it  alfo  turns 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  ne(jeflary  for  producing  this 
rotation ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  fource  but  the  weight 
of  the  ball,  part  of  this  weight  is  expended  on  the 
rotation,  and  the  remainder  only  accelerates  it  down 
the  plane.  _  The  point  of  the  ball  which  refts  on  the 
plane  is  hindered  from  Aiding  down  by  friftion  j  and 
therefore  the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  point 
ot  contadt,  and  is  inftantly  catched  by  another  point 
of  contaft,  over  which  it  tim.bles  in  the  fame  manner. 
A  cyUnder  rolls  down  in  the  very  fame  way;  and  its  mo- 
tion is  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap- 
ped round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  faft  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un- 
winding this  thread. 

The  mechanifm  of  all  fuch  motions  (and  fome  of  Mpcha 
them  are  important)  may  be  underftood  by  confidering"f  the 
them  as  follows  :  Let  a  body  of  any  fhape  be  connea-"^°""° 
ed  with  a  cyhnder  FCB  (fig.  6.)  whole  axis  pafl^es 
through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Sup- 
pofe  that  body  fufpended  from  a  fixed  point  A  by  a 
thread  wound  round  the  cylinder.    This  body  will  de- 
fcend  by  the  aftion  of  gravity,  and  it  will  alfo  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.    Draw  the  horizontal 

line 
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(0tati«wi.  line  OGC-  it  will  pafs  tli-roiigli  tlie  pomt  of  conta  •'  C 
trf  the  thread  gnd  cylinder,  and  C  Is  the  point  round 
which  it  begins  to  turn  in  defceriding.  Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  ofcillation  correfponding  to  the  momentary 
■eentre  of  rotation  C.  It  will  begin  to  defcend  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  collefted  in  O: 
for  it  may  be  confrdered,  in  this  inftant,  as  a  pendu- 
lum fufpended  at  C.  But  in  this  cafe  O  will  defcend 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely. 
■Therefore  the  velocity  of  G  (that  is,  the  velocity  of  de- 
fcent)  will  be  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.  Now  fmce  the  points  C,  G, 
O,  are  always  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
given]  as  alfo  CO  (n'=48.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall- 
insy  freely,  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  fame  proportion  of  CO  to  CG, 
and  fo  will  the  fpaces  defcribed  in  any  given  time.  Ajid 
thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  every  cafe  when 
we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

Cor  I.  The  weight  of  the  defcending  body  will  be 
to  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  as  CO  to  GO  :  for  the 
tenfion  of  the  thread  is  the  difference  between  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  rolling  body  and  that  of  the  body  fall- 
ing- freely. 

Obferve,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  fame  :  for  it  has  been  demonftrated  already,  n"  42. 
that  if  C  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  vvhofe 
centre  is  G,  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of  another 
circle  round  the  fame  centre,  and  therefore  tlie  ratio 
of  CG  to  CO  is  conftantl 
•tfl  V  Cor.  2.  If  a  circular  body  FCB  roll  down  an  In- 
clined  plane  by  unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  friftion  which 
prevents  ail  Aiding,  the  fpace  defcribed  will  be  to  that 
which  the  body  would  defcrlbe  freely  as  CG  to  CO : 
for  the  tendency  down  the  inclined  plane  is  a  deter- 
min<»d  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
motion  of  rotation  in  thefe  cafes,  both  progreffive  and 
fii  whirling',  is  rmiforraly  accelerated, 
feofpen-  Something  of  the  fame  kind  obtains  in  common 
lous  bo-  pcjidulous  bodies.  A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  not  only 
ofcillates,  but  alfo  makes  part  of  a  rotation  ;  and  for 
this  rcafon  its  ofcillations  differ  from  thofe  of  a  heavy 
point  hanging  by  the  fame  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
ofcillation  is  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
l>all  hung  by  a  thread,  and  ofcillating  between  cycloidal 
checks,  does  not  ofcillate  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be- 
■caafe  its  centre  of  ofcillation  is  continually  fhifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  fufpending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points,  fo  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  ofcillation.  If  ourfpring- 
carriages  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  four 
lower  ftaplesto  v/hich  the  ftraps  are  fixed  as  far  afun- 
:?kr  as  the  four  upper  ftaples  at  the  ends  of  the  fprings, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  would  perform  its  ofcillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  difagreeable  man- 
ner they  now  do,  by  which  we  are  frequently  in  dan- 
ger of  linking  the  glaffes  with  our  heads.  The  fwings 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  eafier;  and 
■we  could  hold  things  almoft  as  fteadily  in  our  hand 
as  if  the  carriage  were  not  fwinging  at  all. 

This  will  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  rotation  round 
fixed  axes,  as  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  machines 
■a£lually  performing  work.    The  limits  of  our  under- 
VoL.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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taking  will  not  ,aBow  us  to  do  any  more  than  jull  point  Rotatioit 

out  the  method  of  applying  it.   ^y— ^ 

Let  there  be  any  machine  of  the  mtatoiy  kind,  /.  e.  ^  . 
compofed  of  levers  or  wheels,  and  let  its  conftruaion  be,p^:fyi",g 
fuch,  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power  chts  theory 
is  applied  (which  we  fiiall  call  the  impelled  point)  Is  to rotatipn 
the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  ratio  of  w     to  prailks, 
n.    It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  this  machine 
will  be  the  fame  with  that  of  an  axis  in  perltrochio,  of 
which  the  radii  are  m  and  n. 

Let  p  exprefs  the  afiual  prefTur^  exerted  on  the  im- 
pelled point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
aftual  preffure  or  refiftance  exerted  on  the  working 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  x  be  the 
inertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  muft  «iove  with  the  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  that  the  moving  power  may  aft.  Thus 
the  moving  power  may  be  the  lueight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel ;  then  x  Is  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  Let  y  in  Hke  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  mull  be  mo- 
ved with  the  velocity  of  the  working-point,  In  order 
that  the  work  may  be  performed-  Thus  y  may  be  a 
quantity  of  water  which  muft  hi  continually  pufhed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  weight 
of  the  water,  though  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may 
be  meafured  by  it. 

Let/ be  a  preffure  giving  the  fame  refiftance  when 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  the  friftion  of  the 
machine,  and  let  an*  be  the  momentum  of  the  machine's 
inertia,  viz.  the  fame  as  if  a  proper  quantity  of  mat- 
ter a  were  attached  to  the  working-point,  or  to  any 
point  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis. 

This  ftate  of  things  may  be  rcprefented  by  the 
wheel  and  axle  PQS  (fig.  7.)  where  x  and y  and  a  are 
reprefentcd  by  weights  ading  by  lines.  P  is  the  im- 
pelled point,  and  R  the  working-point;  CP  is  w  and 
CR  is  n.  The  moving  force  is  reprefentcd  by  PA, 
the  refiftance  by  RB,  and  the  friaion  by  BF. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of 
X,  y,  and  a  are  the  fame  as  if  they  were  for -a  moment 
attached  to  the  points  P  and  R. 

Hence  wc  derive  the  following  expref&ons. 

The  angular  velocity  —         '  - 


I, 
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Velocity  of  the  worklas:- point  =  =^-^==  
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work  is  proportional  to  the  produft  of  the  refiftance 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

We  fhall  give  a  very  fimple  example  of  the  utility 
of  thefe  formula.    Let  us  fuppofe  that  water  is  to  be  - 
raifed  in  a  bucket  by  the  defcent  of  a  weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  fimple  pulley.    Such  a  machine  is  de- 
fcribed by  Defaguliers  *,  who  fays  he  found  it  prefc-*  E^per, 
rable  to  all  other  machines.    The  bucket  dipped  itfelf ^ol* 
in  the  ciftern.    A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley,"  P"  503» 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  jjage  on  which  a  man  could 
ftep  from  the  head  of  a  fiair.      His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  ftage  and  raifed  the  bucket,  which 
difcharged  its  water  into  another  ciftern.  The  man  quit- 
ted the  flage,  and  walked  up  flairs,  and  there  he  fou-^d 
3  T  -  -     .  *V 
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it  ready  to  receive  him,  becaufe  the  empty  bucket  is 
made  heavier  than  the  empty  ftage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  bucket,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  althouph  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
the  qiilckeft  poffible,  there  will  be  no  work  performed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  ftage  and  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  ufual  ftatc- 
inent  of  fuch  a  machine  in  elementary  treatifcs  of  me- 
chanics, the  machine  will  ftand  ft  ill,  and  no  work  will  be 
performed.  In  eveiy.  intermediate  ftate  of  things  the 
machine  will  move,  and  work  will  be  performed.  There- 
fore the  different  values  of  the  work  performed  muft  be  a 
fei-ies  of  quantities  which  increafe  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  then  diminlfii  to  nothing  again. 
The  maxim  which  is  ufually  received  as  a  fundamental 
propofition  in  mechanics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  by  the  intervention  of  a  machiik  is  loft  in  time, 
is  therefore  falfe.  There  muft  be  a  particular  propor- 
tion of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working- 
points,  which  will  give  the  greateil  performance  when 
the  power  and  refiftance  are  given  ;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will 
have  the  fame  effeft  when  thfe  ftrufture  of  the  machine 
has  previoufly  fixed  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and 
yvorking  points. 

This  proportion  will  be  fciind  by  treating  the  for- 
mula which  expreftes  the  work  as  a  fluxionafy  quan- 
tity, and  finding  its  maximum.  Thus,  when  the  ra- 
tio of  the  power  and  refiftance  is  given,  and  we  wifti 
to  know  what  muft  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
m  and  «,  that  we  may  conftrud  the  machine  accord- 
ingly, we  have  only  to  confider  n  as  the  variable  quan- 
tity in  the  third  formula.    This  gives  us  ? 
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This  is  a  fundamental  propofition  in  the  theory  of 
working  machines  :  but  the  application  requires  much 
attention.  Some  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  inertia  worth  mindinp  ;  in  which  cafe  x  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  inertia  ;  and  this  is  a  very  general  cafe. 
In  many  cafes  the  work  exerts  no  contrary  ftrain  on 
the  machine  at  reft,  and  r  is  nothing.  In  moft  in- 
ftances  the  Intenfity  of  the  power  varies  with  the  ve- 
locity of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  diminiftied  when  this 
incr-eafes;  the  refiftance  or  aftual  preft'are  at  th«  work- 
ing-point frequently  increafes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
workincr-point.  All  thefe  circumftances  muft  be  at- 
tended to  ;  but  ftill  they  only  modify  the  general'  pro- 
pofition. Thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  prefent  article.  We  only  took  this 
opportunity  of  ftiowing  how  ihriperfeft  is  the  theory  of 
machines  in  equilibrio  for  giving  us  any  knowledge  of 
theip  performance  or  juft  principles  of  their  conftruc- 
tion. 

One  thing,  however,  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to,  in  this  theory.  The  forces  which  are  applied  to  tUe 
body  moveable  round  an  axis  are  confidered  in  the 
SuSns,  theory  as  preffures  aftually  exerted  on  the  impelled 
'  points  of  the  body  or  machine,  as  when  a  weight  is  ap- 
pended to  a  lever  or  wheel  and  axle,  and,  by  deficending 
uniformly,  afts  with  its  whole  weight  In  this  cafe  the 
weight  multiplied  by  its  diftance  from  the  axis  will  al- 
ways exprefs  its  momentum,  and  the  rotation  will  {cx- 
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teris  paribus)  be  proportional  to  this  produft.    But  in  Rotatio] 
many  important  cafes  our  machines  are  aftuated  by  ex-  -"""V^ 
ternal  impulfions.    A  body  in  motion  ftrikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  caufes  it  to  turn 
round  its  axis»    It  is  natural  for  us  to  confider  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  our  moving  foi-ce.    Suppofing  n  to  be  its  quan- 
tity of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  n  V  appears  a  very 
proper  meafure  of  its  intenfity.    And  if  it  he  applied 
at  the  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  nV'CP 
ftiould  exprefs  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
the  machine  round  C  ;  and  we  ftiould  exprefs  the  an- 
gular velocity  by  "-^  Accordingly,  this  is  the 

manner  in  which  calculations  are  ufually  made  for  the 
conftruftion  and  performance  of  the  machine,  as  may 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  treatife  of  mechanics.  70 

But  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  ftiall  fhow  Shown 
by  a  very  fimple  inftance.  It  ftiould  rcfult  from  thefe  '-'"^ 
principles  that  the  angular  velocity  will  be  proportional"*^""^ 
to  CP.  Let  us  fuppofe  our  moving  power  to  be  a 
ftream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  fe- 
cond,  and  that  evei-y  fecond  there  paftes  100  pounds  of 
water.  We  ftiould  then  call  our  moving  force  icooi 
It  is  evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  arm. of  the  fioat- 
board  on  which  it  ftrikes  to  be  infinitely  long,  the  in»- 
pelled  point  can  never  move  fafter  than  i  o  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond, and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
fmall,  inftead  of  being  the  greateft  of  aft.  The  rota* 
tion  will  therefore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  fliort- 
er.    We  need  not  examine  the  cafe  more  minutely.  ^j- 

We  muft  therefore  carefully  diftinguifti  between  the  DiftiRfl; 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  impelling  body  and  its  moT^o 
ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  of  lifting,  ^.j^^^^^i 
The  moving  power  is  the  prejfure  aEtually  exerted  on  the  city  of  1 
impelled  point  of  the  machine.  Now  the  univerfal  facl  of  tion  am 
the  equality  of  a6kion  and  rcaclion  in  the  coUifion  of'^°'''"8 
bodies  aflures  us,  that  their  mutual  prefture  in  their  col-P°^^p^ 
lifion  is  meafured  by  the  change  of  motion  which  eachiingba 
fuftains  :  for  this  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indica- 
tion and  meafure  of  the  preffure  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  its  caufe.    A  way  therefore  of  afcertaining  what  is 
the  real  moving  force  on  a  machine  aftuated  by  the  iin'!- 
pulfion  of  a  moving  body,  is  to  difcover  what  quantity 
of  motion  is  loft  by  the  body  or  gained  by  the  machine; 
for  thefe  are  equal.    Having  difcovered  this,  we  may 
proceed  according  to.  the  propofitions  of  rotatory  mor 
tion. 

Therefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  rep'refent  a  body  move-  ^j. 
able  round  an  axis  pafling  through  C,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure.  Let  this  body  be  ftruck  in 
the  point  A  by  a  body  moving  in  the  direftion  FA,  and. 
let  BAD  be  a  tangent  to  the  two  bodies  in  the  point 
ot  collifion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mutual  aftions 
of  two  folld  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  touching  furfaces.  Therefore  the 
mutual  preft'ure  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  the  direftion 
AP  perpendicular  to  AD.  Therefore  let  the  motion 
of  the  impelling  body  be  refolved  into  the  dire(S.ion8 
AP  and  AD.  The  force  AD  has,  no  ftiare  in  the 
preflure.  Therefore  let  V  be.  the  velocity  of  the  ira- 
peliing  body  eftimated  in  the  diredion  AP,  and  let  » 
be  its  quantity  of  matter.  Its  quantity,  of  motion  in 
the  direftion  AP  will  be  n  V. 

Did  AP  pafs  through  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
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iotatlon.'^ffc£l:  would  be  to  prefs  the  axis  on  its  fupports.  But 
"■ ' '""  AP,  the  direction  of  the  preffiire,  being  incliHcd  to 
AC,  the  point  A  is  forced  afide,  and  in  fome  fmall 
moment  of  time  defcribes  the  httle  arch  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefore  defcribe  a  fmall 
arch  P/>,  fubtending  an  angle  PC/ =  AC  a.  Draw 
a  0  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  a  d perpendicular  to  AD. 
The  triangles  ^/Ao,  ACP  are  fimilar,  and  A  a  :  Ao  = 
AC-:  CP.  But  the  angles  AC  a,  PC />  being  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  :  P/  =  AC  :  CP, 
=.A  a:  A  0  ;  therefore  fp^zAo. 

Now  fince,  in  confequence  of  the  impulfe,  A  defcribes 
A  a  in  the  moment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  A  o  is  the 
fpace  through  which  the  impelling  body  continues  to 
advance  in  the  direftion  of  the  prefTure ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the  fpace  which  it  defcribed  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  ftroke,  v  will  exprefs  the  remaining 
velocity,  and  V — v  is  the  velocity  loft,  and  «(V — v)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  loft  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  meafure  of  the  prelFure  exerted.  This  gives 
lis  the  whole  circumftances  of  the  rotatory  motion.  The 

angular  velocity  will  be  ^iXzZ^l^T,  and  the  velocity 
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Call  this  ve- 


cf  the  point  A  will  be  .  

The  hmllarity  of  triangles  gives  us  CA 
A  0  (or  -u)  and  «  =  There 


locity  u 
CP=Aa  (or  «) 


CP 

From  this  we  deduce 


fore  X:g_A_»(V— z^)CP.CA 
''''^  "CP        ^  fpr^ 
<v  =    ,  and  thus  we  have  obtained  the  va- 

lue  of  V  In  known  quantities  ;  for  n  was  given,  or  fup- 
pofed  knbwn ;  fo  alfo  was  V  :  and  fince  the  direftion 
FA  was  given,  Its  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  /"/>  r\  Now  we  have  feen  that  v  Is  alfo  the 
velocity  of  the  point  P  ;  thei-efore  we  know  the  abfo- 
lute  velocity  of  a  given  pomt  of  the  body  or  machine, 
and  confequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

We  have  the  angular  velocity  =   ^L^LSE-    :  we 

fhall  find  this  a  maximum  when  / pr^=:  w.CP- ;  and  in 


this  cafe 


cp=  //^ 


and  v=:iV.   So  that  the 


greateft  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  produced  when  the 
ftnking  body  lofes     of  its  velocity. 

What  we  have  now  delivered  is  fufficlent  for  explain- 
ing all  the  motions  of  bodies  fUniing  round  fixed  axes  ; 
fwv...  w.  and  we  prefame  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that 
at  theory  vve  have  given  the  Inveftip,ation  of  the  centres  of  gyra- 
tion,  ofcillation,  and  percufiion.  The  curious  reader 
will  find  the  application  of  thefe  theorems  to  the  theory 
of  machin*;8  In  two  very  valuable  diiTertations  by  Mr  Eu- 
ler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  vols  viii. 
and  X.  and  occafionally  by  other  authors  who  have  trea- 
ted mechanics  in  a  fcicntific  and  ufeful  manner,  going 
beyond  the  fchool-boy  elements  of  equihbrium. 

There  remains  a  very  Important  cafe  of  the  rotation 
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ition  of    of  bodies,  without  which  the  knowledge  of  the  motion 
ee  bodie.»  of  foli(J  bodies  Is  incomplete;  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconnefted  with  any  fix- 
ed points.    We  hardly  fee  an  inftance  of  motion  of  a 


free  body  without  fome  rotation.  A  ftone  thrown  from  Rotatioiiv 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  the  planets  themfelves,  — — v-^ 
are  obferved  not  only  to  advance,  but  alfo  to  whirl 
round.    The  famous  problem  of  the  preceflioH  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  folutlon  on  this  doftrlne ;  and 
the  theory  of  the  working  of  ihips  has  the  fame  foun-  - 
dation.    We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  propofi- 
tlons. 

We  need  not  begin  by  demonftrating,  that  when  the  y6 
direftlon  of  the  external  force  palTes  through  the  centre 
of  the  body,  the  body  will  advance  without  any  rota- 
tion. This  we  confider  as  familiarly  known  to  every 
perfon  verfant  in  mechanics  ;  nor  Is  it  neceffary  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  when  the  direftlon  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
will  ftill  advance  In  a  direftion  parallel  to  that  of  the 
moving  force,  and  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  moving  force  had  pafled  through  it.  This  is 
the  Immediate  confequence  of  the  equality  of  aftion  and 
readlion  obferved  in  all  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
the  unlverfe. 

But  it  is  Incumbent  on  us  to  demonftrate,  that  when 
the  direftion  of  the  moving  force  does  not  pafs  thro'  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in  the 
direftion  of  the  moving  force,  but  will  alfo  turn  round 
an  axis,  and  we  muft  determine  the  pofition  of  this  axis-, 
and  the  relation  fubfifting  between  the  progreflive  and 
rotatory  motions. 

The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  firft  who  con» 
fidered  this  fubjeft-;  and,  in  his  Difquifitiones  Mechan'tco- 
dynam'ica^  he  has  demonftrated  feveral  propofitions  con- 
cerning the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and  the  mo- 
tions arifing  from  eccentric  external  forces  :  and  al- 
though he  aniimed  for  the  leading  principle  a  propofi- 
tion  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  he 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  fpherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  motions  will  be  palpable  in  fome  77, 
fimple  cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  :  Let  two  equal  bo- 
dies A  and  B  (fig.  9.)  be  connefted  by  an  Inflexible 
rod  (of  which, we  may  negleft  the  inertia  for  the  pre- 
fent).  Let  G  be  the  middle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  an  external  force  aft  on  the 
point  P  in  the  direftion  FP  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
let  AP  be  double  of  PB,  Alfo  let  the  force  be  fuch, 
that  it  would  have  caufed  the  fyftem  to  have  moved 
from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituation  a  in  an  inde- 
finitely fmall  moment  of  time,  had  it  a£led  immediately 
on  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  cafe  have  defcribed 
G^,  A  would  have  defcribed  A  a,  and  B  would  have 
defcribed  B  ^,  and  a  b  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB  : 
for  the  force  Impreffed  on  A  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  force  ImprefTed  on  B  ;  but  becaufe  the  force  a6ls 
on  P,  the  force  ImprfefTed  on  A  is  but  one  half  of  that 
ImprefTed  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lever  ;  there- 
fore the  Initial  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  be  on- 
ly half  of  the  Initial  motion  of  B  ;  yet  the  centre  G 
muft  ftill  be  at  g.  We  fliall  therefore  afcertain  the  hii- 
tial  motion  of  the  fyftem,  by  drawing  through  g  a  line 
/?,  fo  that  A  «  fliall  be  ^  of  B  /3.  This  we  (hall  do 
by  making  AC  =  AB,  and  drawing  C  ^^g  Then  a  /3 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  fyftem  at  the  end  of  the  mo- 
ment of  time.  Til  us  we  fee  that  the  body  muft  have 
a  motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progreflive  mo- 
tion, 
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^  And  we  deduce  immediately  from  the  prcmifes  that 

this  rotation  is  performed  round  an  axis  paffing  through 

How  mOi- 

the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  for  fince  the  centre  defcribes 
tton  is  per- a  ftraight  Hne,  it  is  never  either  above  or  below  the 
Sefct  f".  ^^'^     rotation,  and  is  therefore  '  always  in  it.    This  is 
'       a  fundamental  theorem,  and  our  fubfequent  inveiliga- 
tion  is  by  this  means  greatly  fimplified,  being  dius  re- 
duced to  two  problems  :  i.  To  determine  in  what  di- 
reftion  the  axis  paiTcs  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
2.  To  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation, 
or  how  far  the  centre  mull '  advance  while  the  body 
makes  one  turn  round  the  axis.   This  eftablifiies  the  re- 
lation between  the  progrefllvc  and  rotatory  motions.  It 
will  contribute  to  our  better  conception  of  botli  thefe 
problems  to  fee  the  refult  iii  the  prefent  fimple  cafe. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  firll  place,  that  the  impreffions 
made  on  A  and  B  are  in  lines  A  o,  B  />  parallel  to  FP 
and  G  I'  ;  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the  points  A, 
G,  and  B,  arc  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plane  FPG. 
The  axis  of  ratation  therefore  muft  be  a  line  drawn 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  If  wc  give  it 
any  other  pofition,  one  of  the  points  A,  B,  or  both  of 
them,  mud  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  in  ba  produced  take^crzBC. 
Then  fuppofing  AC  to  be  a  rigid  line  conneded  with 
the  fyllem,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  rota- 
tion, the  line  BC  would  have  kept  parallel  to  its  firft  po- 
fition, and  that  at  the  end  of  the  moment  of  time  C 
would  have  been  at  c.  The  point  C  therefore  has  had, 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  cC,  relative  to  the 
centre  G  or  ^,  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  motion  Gg  of  the  centre;  therefore  if  we  make 
G  y  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rotation-  round  the 
centre  of  gravity,  while  this  centre  moves  along  G  y  ; 
and  thus  the  relation  is  eftabliflied  between  the  two 
motions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  has,  in  faft,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  The  incipient  motion  has  therefore  been 
fuch,  that  C  has  become  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  con- 
verfion.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  muft  always  be  the 
cafe,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  ngid  body  or 
fyfteni  of  particles  connefted  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
fible  lines.  Since  the  fyftcm  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  pafling  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  there 
muft  be  fome  point  in  the  fyftem,  or  which  may  eb 
conceived  as  conneftedwith  it  by  an  inflexible  hne,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  faft  as  the  centre 
advances  forward.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  muft  in  this  inftant  be  at  reft,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion.  And,  in 
this  inftant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round  an 
axis  paffing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  mo- 
tion of  progrefBon,  are  equivalent  to,  and  aftually  con- 
Ititute,  an  incipient  fimple  motion  of  rotation  round  an- 
other axis  parallel  to  the  former,  whofe  pofition  may 
be  afcertiined.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  eftablifh  this  pro- 
polition  and  its  converfe  on  clearer  evidence. 

Therefore  let  G  (fig.  lo.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  rigid  fyftem  of  particles  of  matter,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  a 
folid  body  to  be.  Let  this  fyftem  be  fuppofed  to  turn 
round  the  axis  G,?,  while  the  axis  itfelf  is  miOving  for- 
ward in  the  direftion  and  with  the  velocity  GI.  Let  the 
rotation  be  fuch,  that  a  particle  A  has  the  direftion  and 
w.«Jocity  A  L    Let  us  firft  fuppofe  the  progreflive  mg- 
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tion  GI  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G ^.  Tt  will  1^o;at 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  circles  defcribed  — ' 
round  the  axis  by  the  different  particles.  Let  C  G^  be 
a  plaire  perpendicular  to  G  I.  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  defcribed  by  A  in  a  ftraight  Hue  eg,  and  g 
will  be  the  centre  round  which  A  is  turning.  Therefore  ■ 
A^  will  be  the  radius  veftor  of  A,  and  A /6  is  pei-pen- 
dicukr  to  .  \  g.  Let  A  d  be  perpendicular  to  c  g,  and 
in  A  J  take  A  e  equal  to  G  I  or  g  i.  It  is  evident 
that  the  abfolute  motion  of  A  is  compounded  of  the 
motions  A  e  and  A  h,  and  is  the  ^'agonal  A /  of  the 
parallelogram  A  e  f  h.  In  the  line  g  c,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  G  g,  take  gc  to  g  A,  as  A  ^  to  A  h, 
and  draw  c  C  pai-allel  to  g  G,  and  produce  h  A  till  it 
cut  cg'mn.  We  fay  that  C  c  is  in  this  moment  a  fpon- 
taneous axis  of  converfion  ;  for,  becaufe  A  n  is  perpen- 
dicular to  A^  and  A  d  TO  Cg,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
Xo  d  A  r?,  or  fh  A.  Therefore,  fince  c  g°:  g  A  ~f  h 
:  h  A,  the  triangles  cg  A  and  fh  A  are  fimilar,  and  the 
angle  g  Ac\%  equal  to  h  A  f.  Take  away  the  common 
angle  g  A/,  and  the  remaining  angle  c  A  /  is  equal  to 
the  remaining  angle  /.  A  g,  and  A/is  perpendicular  to 
^  r,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  A  is  the  fame  in  re- 
fpeft  of  diredion  as  if  it  were  turning  round  the  axis 
c  C.  Moreover,  A/  is  to  'j  h  or  ^  /  as  A  ^  to  r g.  There- 
fore, both  the  direClion  and  velocity  of  the  abfolute  mo- 
tion  of  A  isthe  fame  as  if  the  body  were  turninground  the 
fixed  axis  cQ,  \  and  the  combined  motion  A  e  of  progref- 
fion,  and  the  motion  Ah  of  rotation  round  G^;^,'  are 
equivalent  to,  and  really  conftitute,  a  momentary  iimple 
motion  of  rotation  round  the  axis  C  c  given  in  pofition, 
that  is,  determinable  by  the  ratio  of  A  ^  to  A  /j.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converfe  propofition  is,  that 
a  fimple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis  C fuch 
that  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  direclien  GI  per- 
pendicular to  C  G,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  O  g,  along  with  the 
progreflive  motion  GI  of  this  axis,'  This  propol'tion 
IS  demonftrated  in  the  very  fame  way,  from  the  conllde- 
ralion  that,  by  the  rotation  round  C  c,  we  have  c  A  : 
—  ^J  '-g^-  Ffom  this  we  deduce,  that  A  h  is'per- 
pendicular  to  A^,  and  that  /  A  :  Ah=^c  g:g  A;  and 
thus  we  rcfolve  the  motion  .V  /  int®  a  motion  A  h  of 
rotation  round  G  g,  and  a  motion  A  ^  of  proo-refliou 
common  to  the  whole  body. 

^  But  let  us  not  confine  the  progreflive  motion  to  the  83. 
diredion  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Gg  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  whole  body,  wliile  turning  round  G^,  is  car- 
ried forwaid  in  the  diredion  and  with  the  velocity  GK. 
W e  can  always  conceive  a  plane  L  G  C,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  in  which  the  axis  G^^  and  the 

diredion  G  K  of  the  progreflive  motion  are  fituated  

/\nd  the  motion  G  K  may  be  conceived  as  compounded 
of  a  motion  GI  perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis  ;  and  a  motion  of  tranflation  G  L,  by  which  the 
axis  Aides  along  in  its  own  diredion.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  firft  motion  G  I,  there  arifes  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  C  c  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  - 
if,^  while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  round  C 
this  line  be  Aid  along  itfelt  in  the  diredion  <:  C,  a  mo- 
tion equal  to  G  L  v/ill  be  induced  on  every  particle  A, 
and  convpounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  A  F,  and 
that  if/,  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  G  L,  will 
be  the  fituation  of  the  particle  A  when  G  is  in  K 

And  thus  It  appears,  that  when  the  progreflive  mo-  M 
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lion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  roliition  paffing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  two  motions  pro- 
grefiive  and  rotatory  are  equivaletit  to  a  momentary  fim- 
"pk  motioa  of  rotation  round  a  ipontaneous  axis  of  con- 
verfion,  which  is  at  reft:  but  when  the  progreffive  motion 
is  inclined  to  the  axis  puffing  thro'  the  centre,  the  fponta- 
neous  axis  of  conver!"on  is  Aiding  in  its  own  direftion. 
We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  this  very  diftinAly 
"  and  accurately  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  a  gar- 
den roller.  We  may  fuppofe  it  i>x  feet  in  circumference, 
ar.d  that  it  is  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in 
a  fecond  from  eaft\o  weft,  the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
r.Drth  and  fouth.  Suppofe  a  chalk.  Une  drawn  on  the 
furface  of  the  roller  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  feconds,  and  this  hne  will  be  in 
contaft  with  the  ground  at  the  intervals  of  eveiy  fix 
feet.  In  that  inftant  the  line  on  the  roller  now  fpoken 
of  is  at  reft,  and  the  motion  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were 
i^'xed,  and  the  roller  really  turning  round  it.  In  fliort, 
it  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converuon. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  roller  dragged  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  dircftion  alon"  a  ftieet  of  ice,  while  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  fouth  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a 
fecond.   It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  round 
an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 
is  carried  in  \he  direftion/  36°  52'  W.  at  the  rate  of 
five  feet  per  fecond.    It  is  alfo  plain,  that  when  the  line 
drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  ftone  is  applied  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  which  the  ice  itfelf  has  to  the 
fouthward.    The  motion  is  now  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  this  fpontaneous  axis  of  convcrfion,  compound- 
ed with  the  motion  of  four  feet  prr  fecond  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  axis.    And  thus  we  fee  that  any  complica- 
tion of  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  palling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  motion  of  progreffion  of 
that  centre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  m.otion  of  rotation  round  another  axis  parallel 
to  the  former,  conipoundtd  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  direftioii. 
85       T  he  dcmonftration  which  we  have  given  of  thefe  two 
propofitions  points  out  the  method  of  finding  the  axis 
C  r,  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  progreffive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  Gg.    We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A  h  of  fome  particle     ,  and  its  dif- 
tance  A  s;  from  the  axis,  and  the  progreffive  velocity 
GI  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  make  G  C  a  fourth 
proportional  to  t\     GI,  and  ^  A,  and  to  place  GC  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  G  I,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
G^,  and  to  place  C  on  that  fide  of  G^  which  is 
moving  in  the  oppolile  direviion  to  the  axis. 
j(j       In  the  iimple  cafe  of  this  problem,  which  we  exhi- 
bited in  order  to  give  us  eafy  and  familiar  notions  of  the 
fubjeft,  it  appeared  that  the  retrograde  velocity  of  ro- 
tation of  the  point  C  was  equal  to  the  progreffive  velo- 
city of  the  centre.  This  mult  be  the  cafe  in  eAjeiy  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  fig.  9. 
13  the  radius.    Therefore,  as  the  body  advances,  and 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  itfelf  in  fucceffion 
to  the  line  CK  parallel  to  G  > ;  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  fuch  as  C,  will  defcribe  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  C  K  the  bafe,  and  C  G 
half  the  altitude.    The  other  points  of  the  body  will 
defcribe  trochoids,  elongated  or  contrafted  according 
as  the  defcribirig  points  are  nearer  to  or  more  remote 
ifeoin  G  than  the  poiat  C  is. 
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It  is  now  evident  that  all  this  muft  obtain  in  every  Rotaj-iwi. 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  this  fimple  one.    And  when  wc  have  ""g^""^ 
afcertained  the  diftance  G  C  between  the  axis  of  rotation  jhe  a^pll- 
paffmg  through  the  centre,  and  the  momentary  fponta-  cation 
neous  axis  of  converfion  p?.ffing  through  C,  we  can  then  made  to 
afcertain  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  rotation 
and  progreffion.    We  then  know  that  the  body  wilF 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axis,  '^'hile  its  cen- 
tre moves  over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  ot  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  muft  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  pofition  of  the  point  C.  'i'his  muft  de- 
pend on  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge- 
neral progreffive  motion,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
centre,  and  the  velocity  of  fome  point  of  the  body. — 
This  muft  be  afcertained  by  obfervation.  In  moft  cafes 
which  are  interefting,  wfe  learn  the  po;>tion  oi  the  axis, 
the  place  of  its  poles,  the  comparative  progreffive  velo-- 
city  of  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
different  points,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  it  would  not 
much  increafe  our  knowledge  to  detail  the  rules  which 
may  be  followed  for  this  purpofe.  The  circuraftancc 
which  chiefly  interefts  us  at  prefent  is  to  know  how 
thefe  motions  may  be  produced ;  what  force  is  necef- 
fary,  and  how  it  muft  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
given  motion  of  rotation  and  progreffion  ;  or  what 
will  be  the  motion  which  a  given  force,  applied  in  a 
given  manner,  will  produce. 

We  have  already  given- the  principles  on  which  we  gs- 
mqy  proceed  in  this  inveftigation.  We  have  fliown  the 
circumftances  which  determine  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percuffion  of  a  body  turning  round  a  given  tixed 
axis.  This  centre  of  percuffion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  aU  the  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body 
precifely  balance  each  ether,  or  rather  where  they  unite 
and  compofe  one  accumulated  progreffive  force,  which 
may  then  be  oppcded  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  external 
force  If,  therefore,  the  body  Ls  not  whirhng,  but 
at  reft  on  this  t.xed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  percuffion,  now  become  point 
of  impui/ton,  a  rotation  will  co.nmence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precifely  equal  to  what  had  been  flopped  by  this, 
external  force,  but  in  the  oppovtc  direftion  ;  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  the  direftion  in  which  the 
centre  of  percuffioi\  of  the  whirhng  body  was  moving 
at  the  inftant  of  ftoppage,  the  rotation  produced  by 
this  impulfe  will  be  the  fame  in  every  refpedf .  And  we 
found  that  in  the  inftant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  ftop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no  preffiire 
whatever  was  excited  on  the  fupports  of  the  axis,  and 
that  the  axis  was,  in  this  inftant,  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion. 

Moreover,  we  have  ftiown,  art.  84,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whether  fixed  or  fpontaneous,  is  equi- 
valent to,  or  compounded  of,  a  rotatioa  round  another 
axis  parallel  to  tt,  and  paffing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  progreflive  motion  in  the  direftion  of 
the  centre's  motion  at  the  inftant  of  impulfe. 

Now,  as  the  pofition  of  the  iixcd  axis,  and  the 
known  difpofition  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  with 
refped  to  this  axis,  determines  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percuffion,  and  furnifties  all  the  mathematical  condi- 
tions which  muft  be  implemented  in  its  determination, 
and  the  direftion  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is 
produced  and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percuffion  ;  lo,  on 
the  other  h:\nd,  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and. 
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^Rotation.  dire<Si;ion  of  an  external  force  which  Is  exerted  on  the 
»  point  of  impulfion  of  a  body  not  connefted  with  any  fixed 
axis,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  all  the  parts  of  this  body 
with  refped  to  this  point  of  impulfion,  will  furnifh  us 
with  the  mathematical  circumftances  which  determine 
the  pofition  of  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and 
therefore  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  the 
centre  (parallel  to  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion), 
round  which  the  body  will  whirl,  while  its  centre  pro- 
ceeds in  the  direftion  of  the  external  force. 

The  procefs,  therefore,  for  determining  the  axis  of 
progrefllve  rotation  is  juft  the  converfe  of  the  procefs 
rif  determining  the  centre  of  perculfion. 

^reffivero-  Bernoulli  was  the  firft  who  confidered  the  mo- 

tation  the  tion  of  free  bodies  impelled  by  forces  whofe  line  of  di- 
converfe  of  reftion  did  not  pafs  through  their  centre  of  gravity  ;  and 
that  for  de- takcs  it  for  granted,  that  fince  the  body  both  advances 
.■the'Tentre         turns  round  an  axis  paffing  through  the  centre  of 
■of  percuf-   gi'avity,  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  paffing 
ifion.         ;  through  the  direftion  of  the  force,  and  through  the 
point  of  impulfion  and  the  centre  of  gravity.  Other 
authors  of  the  firft  name,  fuch  as  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 
Roberval,  &c.  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  de- 
monftrate  this.    Their  dem(»iftratiori  is  as  follows  : 

Let  a  body  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  G  (fig.  ii.) 
be  impelled  at  the  point  P  by  a  force  acEling  in  the  di- 
i-eftion  P  Q__not  pafling  through  the  centre.  The  iner- 
tia of  the  whole  body  will  refift  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  whole  matter  were  collefted  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  refiftance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
direftion,  GP.  The  particle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direftion  PQ^  and  reiifted  in  the  diredlion  PA, 
and  muft  therefore  begin  t&  move  in  fome  direftion  PB, 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fides  have  the  direftions  P  Q__and  P  A.  The  diago- 
nal and  fides  of  a  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  plane  APQJi  or  GPQ^,  and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  pafies  through  G. — 
Therefore  . this  axis  mu/i  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
GPQ^ 

90  It  would  require  a  fcries  of  difficult  proportions  to 
ihow  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  in  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  polition  of  the  axis  through  G.  We 
Thall  content  ourfelves  with  a  very  iim.ple  cafe,  where 
there  can  beno  hefitation.  Let  A  and  B  (fig.  12.)  be 
two  equal  balls  conne6ted  with  the  axis  a  b  by  inflexible 
iines  A  a,  B  ^,  perpendicular  to  a  b.  Let  A  a  be  i, 
and  B  i  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  c  G  parallel  to  A  a  arvi  B  b,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  and  c  G  is  i4-  Let  O  be  the  centre  of 
A  .  A     -f  B  .  B 

ofcillation.    e  O  is  = 
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A  -i-  B ,  c  G  - 
Draw  h.m,  B  «  perpendicular  to  c  G,  and  fuppofe  the 
balls  transferred  to  m  and  n.  Their  centre  of  ofcilla- 
tion  will  be  ftiil  at  O  ;  and  we  fee  that  if  the  fyllem  in 
this  form  were  flopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
For  the  force  with  which  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  fwing- 
ing  round  the  axis)  at  vt,  n  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity  jointly,  that  is,  A  .  A  a,  or  i.  That  -of 
B  arriving  at  «  is  B  .  B  b^  or  2.  The  arm  w  O  of  the 
lever  turning  round  O  is  y,  and  the  arm  n  O  is  ^.  The 
forces,  therefore,  are  reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  le- 
ver on  which  they  atl,  and  their  moraienta,  or  powers 
to  turn  the  line  m  n  round  O,  are  equal  and  oppofite, 
and  therefore  balance  each  other;  and  therefore,  at  the 


infl;ant  of  flopping,  no  prefTure  is  exerted  at  t.  There-  Rotati'oa. 

fore,  if  any  impulfe  is  made  at  O,  the  balls  at  m  and  n   

will  be  put  in  motion  with  velocities  i  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion.  Let  ue  fee  whe- 
ther this  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whether  there  will  be  any 
tendency  to  a  rotation  round  the  axis  c  O.    The  mo- 
mentum of  A,  by  which  it  tends  to  produce  a  rota- 
tion round  ^  O  is  A  .  A    .  A  w,  r=  i  X  A  w.  That 
of  B  is  B.B  3  .  B  «,  =  2  X  B  n.  Km  and  B  n  are  equal, 
and  therefore  the  momentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
an4  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  fyftem  to  turn  round  t  O; 
and  if,  at  the  inftant  of  floppage,  the  fupports  of  the 
axis  ab  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  c  O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  b  would  advance,  and  a  would 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  reft.    Therefore,  if  an  im- 
pulfe were  made  at  O,  ab  would  not  become  a  fponta- 
neous momentary  axis  of  converfion,  and  O  is  not  the 
centre  of  perculfion.    This  centre  muft  be  fomevvhere 
in  the  fine  OP  parallel  to  a  by  as  at  P,  and  fo  fituated 
that  the  momenta  A  .  A  a  .  A  «  and  B  .  B  /3 .  B  /3  may 
be  equal,  or  that  A  «  may  be  double  of  B  or 
double  of  b p.    If  an  impulfe  be  now  made  at  P,  the 
balls  A  B  will  be  urged  by  forces  as  i  and  2,  and  ? 
therefore  will  move  as  if  round  the  axis  a  b,  and  there 
will  be  no  preffures  produced  at  a  and  b,  and  a  b  wiU 
really  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion. \ 
Now  join  G  and  P.    Here  then  it  is  evident,  that  a  i 
body  or  fyftera  A,B,  receiving  an  impulfe  at  P  perpen-  ! 
dicular  to  the  plane  a  cG,  acquires  to  itfelf  a  fponta- 
neous axis  of  converfion  which  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point  of  impreffion  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.    And  we  have  fhown,  in  art.  84.  that  this 
motion  round  ab  h  compounded  of  a  progreffive  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  body  in  the  direftion  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  through  the  centre 
paraUel  to  a  b.   Therefore,  in  this  fyftem  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
paffing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direftion 
of  the;  impelling  force.  ^ 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  it  would  be  a  laborious  Difficulty 
taflc  to  afcertain  in  general  terms  the  pofition  of  the  of  afcer- 
progreffive  axis  of  rotation.    Although  the  procefs  is  taining  its 
the  inverfe  of  that  for  determining  the  centre  of  per-  J^gp^|^i  '^^ 
cuffion  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  given,  it  is  a  moft  terms, 
intricate  bufinefs  to  convert  the  fteps  of  this  procefs. 
The  (Teneral  method  is  this  :  The  momentum  of  a  par- 
ticle A  (fig.  5.)  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  pofi- 
tion -of  the  axis  D  d,  has  for  its  faftors  A  «  A  /,  and 
A which  are  its  diftances  from  three  planes  T)  , 
DCO  n,  andC^yx,  given  in  pofition.    The  fum  of 
all  thefe  muft  be  equal  to  nothing,- by  the  compenfa- 
tlon  of  pofitive  and  negative  quantities.    We  muft  find 
three  other  planes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  fome  mea- 
fare  determined  in  pofition,  being  perpendicular  to 
DCO  «),  fo  fituated  that  the  fums  of  fimilar  produAs 
of  the  diftances  of  the  particles  from  them  may  in  like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.    This  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  ;  fo  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted  and  difputed  about  the  certainty  of  the  folu- 
tions.   ^Euler,  d'Alembert,  Frifi,  Landen,  and  others, 
have  at  laft  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  fhape,  has  at  leaft  three  axes  paffing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  round  which  it  will  continue  to  re- 
3  volve 
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tation.  volvc  while  proceeding  forward,  and  tKat  tlvefe  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  otlier ;  and  they  have  given  the 
conditions  which  mull  be  implen\ented  in  the  determi- 
nation of  thefe  axes.  But  they  ftill  leave  us  exceeding- 
ly at  a  lofs  for  means  to  difcover  the  pofitlons  of  the 
axes  of  a  tfiven  body  which  have  thefe  conditions. 

To  folve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  lead  to  a  difquifition  altogether  difproportioned 
to  our  work.  We  mull  reflric^  ourfelves  to  thofe  forms 
of  body  and  fituations  of  the  point  of  iir.pullion  which 
admit  of  the  coincidence  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation 
and  percuihon  ;  and  we  mull  leave  out  the  cafes  where 
the  axir;  has  a  motion  in  the  direftion  of  its  length  ; 
that  is,  we  Pnall  aU'ays  fuppofe  the  fpontaneous  axis 
of  converfion  to  have  no  motion.  Thus  we  fhall  coni- 
prehcnd  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  precellion  of  our  equinoctial  point?,  and  all  tlie 
interefting  cafes  of  praftical  mechanics.  The  fpecu- 
lative  mathematical  reader  will  till  np  the  blanks  of  this 
inveftigation  by  confuicing  the  wfritings  of  Euler  and 
D'Alembert  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  Frifi's  Cofmo- 
graphia,  and  the  papers  of  Mr  Landcn,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Philofophical  7  ranfaftions.  But  we 
hope,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  propofition  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  every  reader  to 
difcover  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  progreffive  rotation 
in  every  cafe  which  may  intereft  him,  without  the 
previous  folutiou  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
above. 

Mode  of  Let  ABPCp  i  A  (fig.  13.)  be  a  fedion  of  a  body 
afaertaining  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  fo  formed,  that  the 
i''""''.'-^  part  ABPC  is  fimilar,  and  fimilarly  placed  with  the 
part  A ^/.C,  fo  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 
equally.  Let  this-  body  be  impelled  at  P  hi  the  direc- 
tion HP,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC.  The  axis 
round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G 't. 
Suppofe  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  and.  A  b  to  fimi- 
lar  points,  it  is  plain- that  Bp,  i  fi  are  equal  and  oppo- 
fite  ;  thefe  i-eprefent  the  forces  which  would  raife  or 
tower  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
fervcd.  The  axis  therefore  will  remain  perpendicular 
to  G  ^. 

9.3  Let  the  body  be  fo  fhaped,  that  if  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulfe  ^  (the  impulfe  is 
here  fuppofed  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC,  but 
in  this  plane)  are  equal  and  fimilarly  placed;  then  the 
momenta  round  AC  muft  balance  each  other,,  and  the 
axis  EF  will  have-  no  tendency  to  go  out  of  the  plane 
ABCZi  A  perpendicular  to  the  impulfe. 

Any  body  whofc  fliape  has  thefe  two  properties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  wlrich 
pafFes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  diredion  of 
the  impelling  force.  This  condition  is  always  found  in 
the  pla'nets  when  difturbed  by  the  gravitation  to  a  di- 
flant  planet:  for  they  are  all  figures  of  revolution. 
The  direction  of  the  difturbing  or  impelling  force  is  al- 
ways in  a  plane  paffing  through  the  axis  and  the  dif- 
turbing body. 

With  fuch  limitations  therefore  we  propofe  the  fol- 
lowing problem :. 
94  Let  G  (fig.  14.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
in  free  fpace,  which  is  impelled  by  an  external  force  /, 
afting  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pafs  through  the 
centre.  Het  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles  in  the 
body,  or  its  quantity  of  matter.    Let  tlie  force  /  be 
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fuch,  that  it  would  communicate  to  the  body  the  veI6-  Rotation*^ 
city  V  ;  that  is,  would  caufe  the  centre  to  move  with  ~  »  "  - 
the  velocity  m.  It  may  be  expreffed  by  the  quantity 
of  motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  by  m  v,  and  it 
would  produce  the  v^iloclty  mv  on  one  particle.  It  is 
required  to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progreffive 
and  rotatory,  which  it  will  produce,  and  the  fpace 
which  it  will  defcribe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  FGC  perpendicular  to  FP, 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the  progreffive 
velocity  v. 

It  has  been  demonftrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  direftion  GI  with  the  velocity  v,  and  that 
the  body  will  at  the  fam.e  time  turn  round  an  axis  paffing 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
every  particle  defcribing  circles  in  parallel  planes  round 
this  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  diftances  from  it.  There  is  therefore  a  certain 
diRance  GB,  fuch  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  par- 
ticle defcribes  its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five velocity  v.  I-et  BCD  be  this  circumference. 
When  the  particle  defcribing  this  circumference  is  iri 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  abfolute  velocity  muft  be  double  that  of 
the  centre  G  ;  but  when  it  is  in  the  oppofite  point  C,, 
its  retrograde  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progreffive 
velocity  of  the  centre,  it  muft  be  at  reft.  In  every  po« 
fition  of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accom- 
panying circumference  which  is  at  this  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  on  the  line  of 
dire  ion  of  the  impelling  force  ia  at  reft.  It  is  at  that, 
initant  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion,  and  the 
ftraight  line  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  con- 
verfion, and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  ftate  of  . 
rotation  round  this  axis,  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  drawn  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with; 
velocities  proportional  to  thefe  diftances ;  and  laftly, 
the  body  advances  in  the  direflion  GI  through  a  fpace  ■ 
equal  to  the  circumference  BCD,  while  it  makes  one 
turn  round'  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi-  95; 
gure.  Join  AC,  AG,  AP.  Draw  A  by  Ac,  Ad 
perpendicular  to  CP,  CA,  GA.  The  abfolute  motion 
A  f  of  A  is  compounded  of  the  progreffive  motion  A  & 
common  to  the  whole  body  and  equal  to  GI,  and  the 
notion  A  J  of  rotation  round  the  x  entre  of  gravity  G. 
Therefore  fince  A  ^  is  equal  to  v,  and  A  f  is  the  dia- 
gonal of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  fpecies  and 
magnitude,  it  is  alfo  given,  and  (as  appears  alfo  from 
the  reafoning  in  art.  85.)  it  is  to  GI  as  CA  to  CG. 

By  tlie  application  of  the  force  m  u  in  the  direftion  9^, 
FP,  every  particle  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its 
place,  and  exerts  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  motion  which 
it  acquires.  A.  part  of  this  force,  which  we  may  call 
m  Vy  is  employed'  in  communicating  the  motion  A  c  to 
A.  Therefore  m  d,  which  we  have,  and,  from  what  has 
been  lately  fiiown,  CG, :  C A  =  GI :  A  r ,  =  u  :  A  c, . 
irCA 

and  therefore  ^^^—~qq~'   B\it  farther  (agreeably  to - 

what  was  demonftrated  in  art.  16.)  we  have  CP  :  CAi 
v^A 

z^Acimi?,  =   (;q  i  m  V,   and  therefore  mv:=s- 
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CG'CP'  tJie  v/hole  force  employed  in  com- 

municating to  each  particle  the  motion  it  really  acquire!?, 
or  m  v,  IS  equal  to  the  fluent  or  the  quantity-^p-^^ 

ovmv=:  -Q^-Q,  and  w.CP.CG  =/CA%  which  by 

art.  23.  is  equal  to  /GA^4-w.CG\  Therefore  we 

ha^e  m.CP.CG-m.CG.CGr:=/"GA%  or  wz-GP.CG 

/"GAs 

=/GA%  and  finally,  CG  =:  ^-^p. 

Now  the  form  of  the  body  gives  us  /"G  ^  % 
pofition  of  the  impelling  force  gives  us  w.GP- 
fore  we  can  compute  the  value  of  CG  ;  and  if 
periphery  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
'T.CG  equal  to  the  fpace  which  the  body  muft  defcribe 
in  the  diretlion  GI,  while  it  makes  one  rotation  round 
its  axis. 

Cor,  I .  The  angular  velocity,  that  is,  the  number  of 
turns  or  the  numbei  of  degrees  which  one  of  the  radii 
will  make  In  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to  the  im- 
pelling force  :  for  the  length  of  CG  depends  only  on 
the  fomi  of  the  body  and. the  lituation  of  the  point  of 
impulfion  ;  while  the  time  of  defcribing  ^  times  this 
length  is  inverfely  as  the  forcc- 

2.  The  angular  velocity  with  any  given  force  is  as 
GPt   for  CG,  and  confequently  the  clrcumfei'cnce 
T.CG,  defcribed  during  one  turn,  is  inverfely  as  GP. 
/PA^ 

equal  t-o  ^  Qp'  ^^^^^  /^^^  ~ 

/PA'      /G  \^ 
GP  ~-  w.GP 


3.  PC 


/G  A*  +  TO.GP 


Therefore 


m.GP^ 


4.  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulfion  of  the 
fame  body,  P  will  be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  conver- 
fion  (fee  art.  41 ). 

5'.  A  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  m  v,  or  to  /,  applied 
at  G,  will  ftop  the  progreflive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation  ;  but  if  it  be  applied  at  P, 
it  will  ftop  all  motion  both  progreffive  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  ftop  the  progreflive 
motion,  but  will  leave  fome  motion  of  rotation.  If  ap- 
plied beyond  P  it  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  oppolite 
dircftion.  If  applied  beyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increafe  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  eafi- 
ly  conceived  by  refledling  on  its  effect  on  the  body  at 
reft. 

6.  whirling  body  which  has  no  progreflive  motion 
cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  ftate  by  the  adtlon 
of  a  hngle  force  It  may  have  been  put  into  this  con- 
dition by  the  fimultaneous  operation  of  two  equal  and 
oppofite  forces.  The  equality  and  oppofition  of  the 
forces  is  neceflary  for  ftopping  all  progreffive  motion. 
If  one  of  them  has  afted  at  the  centre,  the  rotatory 
motion  has  been  the  eff'eft  of  the  other  only.  If  they 
have  aAed  on  oppofite  fides,  they  confplred  with  each 
©thcr  in  producing  the  rotation  ;  but  have  oppofed  each 
other  if  they  afted  on  oppofite  fides. 

In  like  manner.  It  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
together  with  a  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
^ilreftlon  of  the  axis,  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
the  a£lion  of  a  fingle  force. 
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7.  When  the  fpace  S  which  a  body  dcfcrlbes  <5u-  Rotation, 

ring  one  rotation  has  been  obferved,  we  can  difcover  — v— J 

the  point  of  impulfe  by  which  a  fingle  force  may  have  ^'^^ 

afted  in  producing  both  the  motions  of  progreffion 

S  AG  A^ 

and  rotation:  for  CG  =  -,  and  GP   >v.  =: 

^  w.CG' 

VGA' 
m.S  ' 

In  this  manner  we  can  tell  the  diftances  from  the  AppHcatlors 
centre  at  which  the  fun  and  planets  may  have  received  thisdoc- 
the  finole  Impulfes  wlilcli  gave  them  both  their  motions 
of  revolution  in  their  orbits  and  i-otation  round  their  niotiuns!^ 
axes. 

It  was  found  (  art.  40./)  that  the  diftance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  or  percuffion  of  a  fphere 
fwinglng  round  the  fixed  point  C  from  its  centre  G, 
is  f  of  the  third  proportional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 

RG  * 

of  the  fphere,  or  that  OG  =  f  -qq--   Suppofing  the 

planets  to  be  homogeneous  and  fpherlcal,  and  callinfl- 
the  radius  of  the  planet  r,  and  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis  /,  and  the  time 
of  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  T,  and  making  i  :  *  the  ra- 
tio of  radius  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  we  fhall  have 

R  for  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  ^  R      for  ' 

the  arch  of  this  circumference  defcrilied  during  one  ro- 
tation round  the  axis.  This  1*3  S  in  the  above-men- 
tioned formula.    Then,  dlrainifhing  this  in  the  ratio  of 

the  circumference  to  radius,  we  obtain  CG  =  R  ttt* 


and  OG 


r  ^  T  r  " 

—  T  CG'  -  ^  nr- 

and  eafier  obtained. 


This  is  equivalent  to 


This  gives  us  G  v 
For  the  Earth  : 

Moon 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


157 
r 

555 
r 


 V  nearly. 

195  1^ 


2,8125 


2,588  J 

We  have  not  data  for  determining  this  for  the  fun. 
Bat  the  very  circumftance  of  his  having  a  rotation  in 
2yJ  yh  makes  it  very  probable  that  he,  with  all  his 
attending  planet?,  is  alfo  moving  forward  in  the  cele- 
ftlal  fpaces,  perhaps  round  fome  centre  of  ftill  more  ge- 
neral and  extenfive  gravitation  :  for  the  perfeA  oppo- 
fition and  equality  of  two  forces,  neceflary  for  giving'  a 
rotation  without  a  progreffive  motion,  has  the  odds 
agalnft  it  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conjeftures  of  philofophers,  and  the  obfervations.  of 
Plerfchel  and  other  aftronomers,  who  think  that  the  fo- 
lar  fyftem  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  conftellation  Aquila  is  fituated. 

8.  As  in  the  communication  of  progreffive  motion 
among  bodies,  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  preferved 
before  and  after  collifion,  fo  in  the  communication  of  ro- 
4  tation 
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lotation.  t^on  among  whiiling  bodies  the  quantity  of  rotatory 
V~~"  liiomentum  is  preferved.  This  appears  from  the  general 
tenor  of  our  formulae  :  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  body  turn- 
ing round  an  axis  paffing  through  its  centre,  without 
any  progreffive  motion,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the  force 
tn  V,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  oppofed  by  an 
equal  and  oppofxte  force.  Let  this  be  fuppofed  to 
have  aftcd  on  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  rotation 
has  been  the  efFeft  of  the  other  acting  at  fome  diftance 
GP  from  the  centre.  Its  momentum  is  m-u-GP.  Had 
it  afted  alone,  it  would  have  produced  a  rotation  com- 
pounded with  a  progreffive  motion  of  the  centre  with 
the  velocity  v ;  and  the  body  acquires  a  momentary 
fpontaneous  axis  of  convei-fion  at  the  diftance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  g-ravity.    The  abfolute  velocity  AC  of 

.    v.AC     .  .  r.AC* 

any  particle  18  ;  its  momentum  is 


CG 

and  the  fum  of  aU  the  momenta  is 
v/AC 


GC 
CG  • 


or 


CG 


y  and  this  is  equal  to  m  w.GP.    But  when  the 

progreffive  motion  is  ftopped,  A  b,  which  was  a  confti- 
tuent  of  the  abfolute  motion  of  A,  is  annihilated,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  motion  Ad  rotation  round 
G.  But  the  triangles  dKc  and  GAC  were  demon- 
ftrated  (nc  81.)  to  be  fimilar ;  and  therefore  AC  :  Kd 
r=  CA  :  GA.  Therefore  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 
particle,  while  turning  round  the  quiefcent  centre  of 

•u.GA    .  .  v.GA-t 

gravity  G,  is ;  its  momentum  is  — 7r?r- ;  the 


GC 
and  this  is  dill 


.  -y/GA 

fum  of  all  the  momenta  is  ""qc" 

equal  to  tn  v»  Obferve,  that  now  GC  is  not  the  di- 
ftance of  the  centre  of  converfion  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  becaufe  there  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  the  fpon- 
taneous axis  of  converfion,  or  rather  it  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  GC  is  the  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whofe  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
to  V. 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  new  dif- 
tribution  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abftraftion 
of  matter,  or  by  both  ;  and  let  the  fame  force  m  u  aft 
at  the  fame  diftance  GP  from  the  centre.    We  fliall 

i;/GA*       ,   ,  ^ 
ftill  have  m  v.QV  =  — qq    ;  and  therefore  the  fum 

of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body 
is  ftill  the  fame,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the 
force  m  v  afting  by  the  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free 
body  has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
has  the  diftribution  of  its  parts  fuddenly  changed  (the 
centre  however  remaining  in  the  fame  place),  or  has  a 
quantity  of  matter  fuddenly  added  ot  taken  away,  it 
will  turn  with  fuch  an  angular  velocity  that  the  fum  of 
the  momenta  is  the  fame  as  before. 
^  .  .  .  We  have  been  fo  particular  on  this  fubjeft,  becaufe 
^Wj^'^P°"it  affeds  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  preceffion  of 
ileiti  of  the  the  equinoxes ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  folution  of  it  is 
jrecelfion  erroneous  on  account  of  his  miftake  in  this  particular. 
)f  the  equi-  computes  the  velocity  with  which  a  quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  teireftrial  Ipherold 
over  the  Infcribed  fphere  would  perform  its  libr^tions, 
if  detached  from  the  fpherical  nucleus.  He  then  fup- 
pofes  it  fuddenly  to  adhere  to  the  fphere,  and  to  drag 
it  into  the  £ame  llbratory  n^ption  ;  and  he  jcomputes  the 
Vol..  XVI.  Part  IL 
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4-a 


h  the  fluent,  or  the  momentum  of  the  whole 

circle  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 
DD'. 

 IS  the  fluxionof  the  momentum  of  the  he- 

mifphere  ;  for  B  3  =  x,  and  this  fraftlon.  is.  the*  momen^ 
turn  of  the  llice  dDH' d'. 

=:      — x^  and^*  =  a*  —  2  a*        sc'?.  There- 

fore  ^-^X  (a*  x  —  2  a'    i  -f-     x  )  is  the.  fluxion  of 

the  momentum  of  the  whole  fphere.    Of  this  the  fluent 

for  the  fegments  whofe  heights  are  CB,  or  x..  is 


■+  J). 


Let  X  become  a,  and  we  have  for  the  momentum  of 
Islie  whole  fphere  —  (a^  ■ —  -f-     -|-  y  a' ),  =  v  r  (— — 

~  loj 


3 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  Totallen  Las  been- produced 
by  the  a6lion  of  aforce  »^«;  that  is,  a  force  which 
.wov^d  communicate  the  velocity  u  to  the  whole  matter 
3U  of 
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libration  of  the  whole  mafs,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  Rotation 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  hbratory  fpheroid  is  the  -— v— 
fame  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  libra- 
ting  redundant  ring  or  flaell ;  whereas  he  (hould  have 
computed  it  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

The  fame  thing  obtains  in  rotations  round  fixed  axes, 
as  appears  by  the  perfed  famenefs  of  the  formulae  for 
both  claffes  of  motions. 

This  law,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibnitzlans, 
we  might  call  the  con/ervatio  momentorum^  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  expreffions  g£  the  value  of  the  ac- 
cumulated momenta  in  fuch  cafes  as  nioft  frequently 
occur.  The  moft  frequent  is  that  of  a  fphere  or  fphe- 
roid in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diame- 
ter ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  neceflary  for  the  folution 
of  the  problem  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Precession,  n**  33. 

Let  APa/  (fig.  15.)  be  a  fphere  turning  round  the 
diameter  P /,  and  let  DD',  dd'  be  two  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  A  a,  very  near  each  other,  comprehending 
between  them  an  elementary  flice  of  tlie  fphere.  Let 
CA  be  =  tf,  CB  =  X,  and  BD  rr  and  let  ^  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  x.  Laftly, 
let  the  velocity  of  the  point  A  be  v.  Tlien 
y  .  . 

«  -  is  the  velocity  at  the  diftance  j'  fram  the  axis,  *y 

is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference  whofe 
radius  is  y  ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  that  ^  circumference 
when  expanded. 

D  TC y^  lyy 

~~a~^  or  —  X  ""^j  is  the  quantity  of  motion  in  this 
circumference  turning  round  the  axis  P p. 

— ^ —  IS  the  momentum  of  the  fame  circumference. 
u   y^  y 

"~  ^      is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  circle 

whofe  radius  is  y,  turning  in  its  own  plane  round  the 
axis. 
vry" 
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Rotation,  of  the  fphere,  had  it  afted  in  a  dire&ion  palling  through 
'"''—yr'^  fts  centre  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  this  force  afled  oa 
the  equatorial  point  A  at  right  angles  to  AC  :  Its  mo- 
mentum is  mua,  and  this  is  equal  to  i;  t  a*.  Alfo, 
we  know  that  m  :=  a^.  Therefore  we  have  u  .  \ 
*  a*  =:  V  VV  r  a*,  y  «  =  TT  and  v  ■=  ^  u. 
^^•^  Let  EPQ^/>  be  an  oblate  fpheroid  whofe  femi-axis 
PC  is  a,  and  equatorial  radius  EC  is  b,  and  let  v  be  the 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  infcr  ibed  fphere.  Then 
fince  the  momentum  of  the  whirling  circle  DD  is 

■ — the  momenta  of  the  fphere  and  fpheroid  are  in 

<t-^  .  .  .  .         ••  J 

tlte  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radu ;  and 

therefore  that  of  the  whole  fpheroid  is  4r  »■  -^"^ 

if  lu  be  the  velocity  at  E  correfponding  to  the  velocity 

'  b  . 

V  at  A,  fo  that  w  —  —v,  we  have  the  momentum  of 
a 

the  fpheroid,  expreffed  in  terms  of  the  equatorial  velo- 
city at  the  furface,  tt  ^'  ^  * 

If  the  fame  force  m  u  be  made  to  aft  in  the  fame 
manner  at  E,  its  momentum  nj «  ^  is  —  t-j  ^'  « ^^^^i 
l<  mu  .    ,  .    "v  10 

10  r=  .  Therefore  the  angular  velocities  — ,  -j> 

b^  a  ^  b 

which  the  fame  force  mu  afting  at  A  or  E  will  produce 

in  the  fphere  and  the  fpheroid,  are  as  ^^'Z  '^T^'^^^^  J 

that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
b  to  the  polar  axis  a 

Laftly,  if  the  oblate  fpheroid  is  made  to  turn  round 
an  equatorial  diameter  pafling  through  C.  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  fe£lion 
parallel  to  the  meridian  EPQ__,a  is  an  ellipfe  fimilar  to 
tkis  meridian.  If  this  ellipfe  differs  veiy  little  from  the 
infcribed  circle,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  earth  in  the  problem 
€>f  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
each  eUipfe  maybe  confidered  as  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
pf  the  fame  area,  or  whofe  diameter  is  a  mtan  propor- 
tional between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
fpheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circum- 
fcribed  circle  as  \/b  a  to  b.  Therefore  the  momenta 
pf  the  fcAion  of  the  fpheroid  and  of  the  circurafcribed 
fphere  are  in  the  conllant  ratio  of  b'^  a'-  to  b\  or  of  a* 
to  b-^.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  equator  of  this  cir- 
cumfcribed  fphere  be  called  w,  the  momentum  of  the 
fphere  is  VV  ""^  >  ^'^'^  therefore  that  of  the  fpheroid 
f  P  a*  auy  agreeably  to  wh^t  was  affumed  in  the 
article  Precession,  n^  33. 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  fpheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  eafy  approximation  j 
^n  exad  value  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  feries. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  fpheroid  may  be  confidered  as 
uniformly  diftributed  on  the  furface  of  a  fimilar  fpheroid 
whofe  diameter  is  =  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphe- 
roid. It  will  have  the  fame  momentum,  becaufe  a  tri- 
angle in  one  of  the  ellipfes,  having  an  elementary  arch 
of  the  circumference  for  its  bafe,  and  the  centre  of 
the  ellipfe  for  its  vertex,  has  its  centre  of  gyration 
diftant  from  the  vertex  a/\  the  length  of  the  radivis 
of  the  eUipfe,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  find- 
ing the  fum  of  thefe  lines.  But  even  when  the  feries 
for  this  fura  involves  the  3d  power  of  the  eccentricity, 
it  is  not  more  exaft  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  fimilar  propofition  may  be  obtained  for  a  prolate 
fpheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatorial  diameter,  an4 
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applied  to  the  conje£lural  fliape  of  the  moon,  for  «;s-  Rowtton, 

plaining  her  ofcillations.  -  '   H 

The  reader  muft  have  obferved  t\ax  the  ppecedln^;  ^^'^ 
difquifitions  refer  to  thofe  motions  only  which  refuIUoi  v'in')-* 
from  the  aftion  of  external  forces  and  to  the  ilate  pftionsac- 
incipient  motion.    All  circular  motions,  fuch  as  thofe "^'^"'P^^'fi 
of  rotation,  are  accompanied  by  centrifugal  forces. 
central  force  is  neceffary  for  retaining  every  particle  in  ""^"^ 
its  circular  path ;  fuch  forces  nvuft  therefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  arife  only  from  the  forces  of  co- 
hefion  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  Thefe 
forces  are  mutual,  equal,  and  oppofite  j  and  as  much  as 
a  particle  A  (fig,  5.)  is  retg^ined  by  a  force  in  the  di- 
rediou  A  a  of  the  line  which  conneds  it  with  the  fix^ 
ed  axis  D     or  in  the  direftion  AG  (fig.  10.),  whicU 
connefts  it  with  the  progreflive  axis;  fo  much  muft  the 
point  a  of  the  axis  0  d  be  urged  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion a  A,  or  fo  much  muft.  the  whole  body  be  urged  in 
the  direftion  GA.    Every  point  therefore  of  the  axia 
D  d,  or  of  the  axis  through  G  in  fig.  10.  is  carried  in 
a  vaiiety  of  diredlions  perpendicular  to  itfelf.  Thefe 
fo  rces  may  or  may  not  balance  each  other.    If  this  ba- 
lance obtains  with  refpecl  to  the  fixed  axis,  its  fupports 
will  fuftain  no  preffiire  but  what  arifes  from  the  external 
force;  if  not,  one  fupport  will  be  more  preffed  than  the 
other;  and  if  both  were  removed,  the  axis  would  change 
its  pofition.    The  fame  muft  be  affirmed  of  the  axis 
through  G  in  fig.  10.    This,  having  no  fupport,  muft 
change  its  pofition. 

And  thus  it  may  happen,  that  the  axis  of  rotation 
paffing  through  G  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
preceding  difquifitions,  is  not  permanent  either  in  refpeft 
of  the  body,  or  in  refpett  of  abfolute  fpace.  Thefe 
two  rotations  are  eflentially  different.  The  way  to  con- 
ceive both  is  this.  Suppofe  a  fpherical  furface  defcrir 
bed  round  the  body,  having  its  centra  in  the  centre  of 
gravity;  and  fuppofe  this  furface  to  revolve  and  to  pro- 
ceed forward  along  with  the  body  :  in  fhort,  let  it  be 
conceived  as  an  immaterial  furface  attached  to  the  body. 
The  axis  of  rotation  will  pafs  through  this  furface  in 
two  points  which  we  fhall  call  its  poles.  Now,  we  fay 
that  the  axis  is  permanent  with  refpedl  to  the  body 
when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fpherical  fur- 
face. Suppofe  another  fpherical  furface  dcfcribed  round 
the  fame  centre,  and  that  this  furface  alfo  accompanies 
the  body  in  all  its  progreffive  motion,  but  does  not  turn 
with  it.  The  axis  is  permanent  with  refpeft  to  abfo- 
lute fpace  when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fur- 
face :  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two  fadls  are  not  infepa- 
rable.  A  boy's  top  fpins  on  the  fame  point  and  the 
fame  corporeal  axis,  while,  towards  the  end  of  its  mo- 
tion, we  obferve  it  direfting  this  round  and  round  to 
different  quarters  of  the  room.  And  when  we  make 
an  egg  or  a  lemon  fpin  with  great  rapidity  on  its  fide 
on  a  level  table,  we  fee  it  gradually  rife  up,  till  it  ftand 
quite  on  end,  fpinning  all  the  while  round  an  axis  point- 
ing to  the  zenith. 

This  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  axis  is  produced 
by  the  unbalanced  adllons  of  the  centrifugal  forces  ex- 
erted by  the  particles.  Suppofe  two  equal  balls  A  and 
B  (fig.  16.)  connefted  by  an  inflexible  rod  whofe  middle 
point  is  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls.  This 
fyftem  may  be  made  to  turn  round  the  material  axis  Tidy 
A  defcribing  the  circle  AEFA,  and  B  defcribing  the 
circle  BHKB.  The  rod  AB  may  alfo  be  conceived 
6  as 
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•  as  moveable  round  the  point  G  by  means  of  a  pin  at  fitions,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evagation.  Mr  Rotation, 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  balls  pafling  Segnor  was,  we  believe,  the  firft  who  Inowcd  (in  a  — v— ^ 
through  the  fituations  A  and  B;  their  centrifugal  forces  Diflertatlon  Motu  Turiinurtiy  Halle,  1755),  that  in 
urge  them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  directions  CA  and  every  body  there  were  at  Icaft  three  lines  paffing' 
OB,  which  impulfions  confpirc  to  make  the  conne£ling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each 
rod  recede  from  both  ends  of  the  axis  D  d.  And  thus  other,  forming  the  folid  angle  of  a  cube,  round  which 
the  balls,  inftead  of  defcribing  parallel  circles  round  this  the  centrifugal  forces  were  accurately  balanced,  and 
axis,  will  defcribe  parallel  fpirals,  gradually  opening  the  therefore  a  rotation  begun  round  either  of  thefe  three 
angles  DGA,  d  GB  more  and  more,  till  the  balls  ac-  lines  would  be  continued,  and  they  are  permanent 
^uire  the  pofition  «  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  They  axes  of  rotation.  Albert  Euler  gave  the  fir^  de*- 
V  ill  not  ftop  there,  for  each  came  into  that  pofition  monftration  in  1760,  and  fince  that  time  the  invelti- 
"Wfim^  an  oblique  motion.  They  will  pafs  it ;  awd  were  gation  of  thefe  axes  has  been  extended  and  improved 
it  not  for  the  refiftance  of  the  air  and  the  fri6lion  of  by  the  different  authors  already  named.  It  is  an  ex* 
the  joint  at  G,  they  would  go  on  till  the  ball  A  came  ceedingly  difficult  fubjefh;  and  we  recojmmend  the  iyn- 
to  defcribe  the  circle  BHK,  and  the  ball  B  to  defcribe  thetical  inveftigation  by  Frifi  in  his  GofmograpJ}ia  as  the 
the  circle  AEF.  The  centrifugal  forces  will  now  have  fitted  for  inftrufting  a  curious  reader  to  whom  the  fub- 
exhaufted  by  oppofition  all  the  motions  which  they  had  jeft  is  new.  We  (hall  conclude  this  diflertation  with 
acquired  during  their  paflage  from  the  pofition  AB  to  a  beautiful  theorem,  the  enunciation  of  which  we  owe 
the  pofition  and  now  they  will  again  defcribe  fpi-  to  P.  Frifi,  which  has  amazingly  improved  the  whole 
rals  gi-adually  opening,  and  then  contraxSling,  till  the  theor)"-,  and  gives  eafy  and  elegant  folutions  of  the 
balls  arrive  at  their  original  pofition  A  B,  when  the  pro-  moft  difficult  problems.  It  is  analogous. to  t|ie  great 
cefs  wiU  begin  again.  Thus  they  will  continue  a  kind  theorem  of  the  compofitlon  of  motions  and  forces. 
of  ofcillating  rotation.  If  a  body  turns  round  an  axis  AGa  (fig.  17.)  paf-p,  Frifi's 

£16  Thus  the  axis  is  continually  changing  with  refpeA  fing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  with  the  angular  theorem, 
to  the  fyftem  of  balls ;  but  it  is  fix«d  in  refpeft  to  ab-  velocity  a,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another 
folutefpace,  becaufe  the  axis  Dis'isfupported.  It  does  axis  BG^  with  the  angular  velocity^,  and  if  GD  be 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  change  its  taken  to  GK  as  a  to  b  (the  points  B  and  E  being  ta- 
pofition,  becaufe  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  balls  ken  on  that  fide  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  joint  at  G.  The  mate-  towards  the  fame  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and 
rial  axis  has  indeed  fuftained  no  change  ;  but  the  real  the  line  DE  be  drawn,  though  the  whole  and  every 
axis,  or  mathematical  line  round  which  the  rotation  was  particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  fi:ate  of  rotation  round 
going  on  every  moment,  has  been  continually  fhifting  a  third  axis  CGc,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two, 
its  i)lace.  This  is  not  fo  obvious,  and  requires  a  more  and  parallel  to  DE,  and  the  angular  velocity  c  round 
attentive  confideration.  To  fhow  accurately  the  gra-  this  axis  will  be  to  a  and  to  b  as  DE  is  to  GD  and  to 
dual  change  of  pofition  of  the  real  axis  of  rotation  GE. 

would  require  a  long  difcuffion  We  fiiall  content  For,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  fuppofe 
ourfelves  with  exhibiting  a  cafe  where  the  pofition  of  a  fpherical  furface  to  be  dcfcribed  round  G  paffing 
the  momentary  axis  is  unqueftionably  different  from  through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
D     which  we  may  fuppofe  horixontal.  the  figure.    It  is  evident  that  PR  is  the  common  fee  - 

Take  the  balls  in  the  pofition  «  /5-  They  came  into  tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IP/  round  the  axis  A«, 
this  pofition  with  a  fpiral  motion,  and  therefore  each  and  the  circle  KP>f  of  rotation  round  the  axis  B^.  Let 
of  them  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  tangents  a-<p,py  I  K.^  be  the  diameters  of  thefe  circles  of  rotation, 
to  the  circle  a'!"/?',  fuppofe  in  the  direAions  ci6,iiK.  F  and  G  their  centres.  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
They  are  therefore  moving  round  the  centre  G  in  a  and  the  tangents  PM  and  PN.  Thefe  tangents 
plane  6a/3\,  inclined  to  the  plane  <i>ocfiy  of  the  circle  are  in  a  plane  MPN  which  touches  the  fphere  in 
aS The  momentary  axis  of  rotation  is  therefore  P,  and  cuts  the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  hne  MN,  to 
perpendicular  to  this  obliqure  plane,  and  therefore  does  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  .centre  G  of  the  fphere 
not  coincide  with  D  d.  through  the  point  R  is  perpendicular.    Let  PN  re- 

hVeva-  cannot  enter  upon  the  invefligation  of  this  eva-    prefent  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round 

.n  of  gation  of  the  axis,  although  the  fubjeit  is  both  cu-  the  axis  B^,  and  P /  its  velocity  of  rotation  round  Aa, 
aiis.  rious  and  important  to  the  fpeculative  mathematicians.  Complete  the  parallelogram  PN/ /.  Then  Ft  is  the 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  a  complete  direction  and  velocity  of  motion  refulting  from  the 
folution  of  the  great ' problem  of  the  preceffion.  But  compofitlon  of  PN  and  P/".  P/  is  in  the  plane  MPN, 
when  treating  that  article,  we  contented  ourfelves  with  becaufe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  plane 
fhowing  that  the  evagation  which  obtains  an  this  ftatu-    of  its  fides  PN  and  P/. 

ral  phenomenon  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  although  Let  perpendiculars/F,  /T,  be  drawn  to  the  plane 
multiplied  many  thoufands  of  times,  it  would  efcape  of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PN// will  be  ortho, 
the  niceft  obfervations  of  modern  ailronomers;  and  that  graphically  projected  on  that  plane,  its  projeftion  being  » 
it  is  a  thing  which  does  not  accumulate  beyond  a  cer-  parallelogram  RNTF.  (F  here  falls  on  the  centre  by  acci-! 
tain  hmit,  much  too  fmall  for  ol)fervation,  and  then  dent).  Draw  the  diagonal  RT.  It  is  evident  that  tli(^ 
diminifhes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D'Alem-  plane  PR/T  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  axes, 
bert,  Frifi,  and  De  la  Grange,  have  fhown  the  momen-  becaufe  PR  is  fo.  Therefore  the  compound  motion 
tary  pofition  of  the  real  variable  axis  correfponding  Vt  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  round  fome 
to  any  given  time  ;  and  Landen  has  with  great  inge-  axis  fituatcd  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  There- 
Quity  and  elegance  conneded  thefe  momentary  pofi-    fore  produce  TR,  and  draw  GC  cutting  it  right 
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Rotaior.  angles  in  H,  and  let  LP/  be  the  circle,  and  PH  a  ra- 
^"^"-y^  dius.  Ft  Is  therefore  a  tangent,  and  perpendicular  to 
PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in  fome  point  Qj)f  the  line 
MN.  The  particle  P  is  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
the  axis  CGc,  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocities  round 
Aa  or  as  P/  to  P/or  PN.  The  triangles  PRNand 
OPN  are  fimilar.  For  PN  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  OP,  and  PR  is  perpendicular  to  ON.  There- 
PR  PN 

fore  OP  :  PN=PR  :  RN,  and  RN=   ^'^  .  But 


OP 


Ther 


the  velocity  of  P  round  the  axis  Bi  is  OP.^. 
PR  OP  b 

foreRN=  ^p~~~»  rrPR.^^*    In  like  manner  RF 

=:PR.^.  Therefore  RF  :  RN=fl  :  3=GD  :  GE. 
Uut  NT :  RN=fine  NRT  :  fine  NTR,  and  GD  :  GE 
=:fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  Therefore  fine  NRT  : 
fine  NT R= fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  But  RNT=. 
EGD,  for  NR  is  perpendicular  to  EG  and  NT  (be- 
ing  parallel  to  IF)  is  perpendicular  to  DG.  There- 
fore TR  is  perpendicular  to  ED,  and  Cc  is  parallel  to 
ED,  and  the  rotation  of  the  particle  P  is  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  ED. 

And  fince  RN,  RF,  RT,  are  as  the  velocities  b,  a, 
<r,  round  thefe  different  axes,  and  are  proportional  to 
EG,  DG,  DE,  we  have  c  to  a  or  to  <J  as  ED  to  GD 
Or  GE,  and  the  propofition  is  demonftrated. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  exprclfed  in  general 
,jg  terms. 

txprefled  If  a  body  revolves  round  an  axis  paffing  through  its 
in  general  centre  of  gravity  with  the  angular  velocity  <»,  while  this 
utms.  gjjjg  carried  round  another  axis,  alfo  paffing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  with  the  angular  velocity  thefe 
two  motions  compofe  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles 
whofe  fines  are  inverfely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
ihem  ;  and  the  angular  velocity  round  this  new  axis  is 
to  that  round  one  of  the  primitive  axes  as  the  fine  of  In- 
clination of  the  two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  fine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis.^ 
When  we  fay  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frifi,  we  grant  at  the  fame  time  that 
fomething  like  it  has  been  fuppofed  or  affumed  by  other 
authors.  Nevi^ton  feems  to  have  confidered  It  as  true, 
and  even  evident,  in  homogeneous  fpheres;  and  this  has 
been  tacitly  acquiefced  in  by  the  authors  who  followed 
him  in  the  problem  of  the  preeeffion.  Inferior  writers 
have  carelefsly  aff"unied  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  Nollct, 
Gravefande,  and  others,  in  their  contrivances  for  exhi- 
biting experiments  for  illuftrating  the  compofition  of 
vortices,  proceeded  on  this  aflumption.  Even  authors 
of  more  fcrupulous  refeareh  have  fatisfied  themfelves 
with  a  very  ImperfeA  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  dlfiertation  on  rotatory  motion,  Philofophlcal 
Tr^nfaaions,  Vol.  LXVII.  contents  himfelf  with  ihow- 
iug,  tliat,  by  the  equality  and  oppofite  direftions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  A  a  and  B  (>,  the  point  C  will 
be  at  reft,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  CG  c  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  tliis  is  exceedingly  hafty 
(note  alfo,  that  this  dififertation  was  many  years  pofte- 
riorto  that  of  P.  Frifi)  :  For  ahhough  the  feparate 
motions  of  the  point  C  may  be  equal  and  oppofite.  It 
is  by  no  means  either  a  mathematical  or  a  mechanicctl 
eonlequence  that  the  body  will  turn  round  the  axis  C  c. 


In  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  reft,  it  is  nc-  Rotatloni 
ceflary  that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated : 
this  is  not  even  thought  of  in  making  the  alTumption. 
Frifi  has  (hown,  that  in  the  motion  of  every  paitlcle' 
round  the  axis  C  c,  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 
two  axes  A  a  and  B  ^,  with  the  velocities  a  and  l> ;  and 
it  is  a  confequence  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  that  the 
impulfes  which  would  feparately  produce  the  rotations- 
of  every  particle  round  A  a  and  B  b  will,  either  in  fuc- 
ceffion  or  in  conjunftion,  produce  a  rotation  round  Cfi 
Moreover,  Mr  Landen's  not  having  attended  to  this, 
has  led  him,  as  we  imagine,  into  a  miftake  refpe^^iiig 
the  velocity  with  which  the  axis  changes  its  pofition  ; 
and  though  his  proceC?  exhibits  the  path  of  evagatloii 
with  accuracy,  we  apprehend  that  it  does  not  aflign  the 
true  tinnes  of  the  axes  arriving  at  particular  points  of 
this  path. 

It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that  if  every  par-  condufioi 
tide  of  a  body,  whether  foHd  or  fluid,  receives  in  one  deduced 
inftant  a  feparate  impulfe,  competent  to  the  produAion  f'om  this 
of  a  motion  of  the  particle  round  an  axis  with  a  cer-P''''i*°^'"' 
tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulfe  competent  to 
the  produftion  of  a  motion  round  another  axis  with  a 
certain  velocity,  the  combiaed  efFe6l  of  all  thefe  ittipul- 
fions  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  fyftem  round  a  third 
axis  given  in  pofition,  with  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
alfo  given  :  and  this  motion  will  obtain  without  any  re- 
paration or  difunion  of  parts ;  for  we  fee  that  a  mo- 
tion round  two  axes  conftitute  a  motion  round  a  third 
axis  in  every  particle,  and  no  feparation  would  take 
place  although  the  fyftem  were  incoherent  like  a  mafa 
of  fand,  except  by  the  adion  of  the  ,  centrifugal  forces 
arifing  from  rotation.  Mr  Simpfon  therefore  erred  in 
his  folutlon  of  the  problem  of  the  preceffion,  by  fuppo- 
fing  another  force  neceffary  for  enabling  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  fpherold  to  accompany  the  equator  wheu 
difplaced  from  its  former  fituation.  The  very  force 
which  makes  the  difplacement  produces  the  accompa- 
niment, as  far  as  it  obtains,  which  we  fhall  fee  prefent- 
ly  is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr  Simpfon  and  other 
authors  who  treat  this  problem  have  fuppofed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  inftant  get  an  impuUe 
precifely  fuch  as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  an- 
gular velocity  round  another  axis,  the  body  will  tura 
round  a  third  axis  given  In  pofition,  with  a  given  an- 
gular velocity  :  for  it  is  indifferent  (as  it  is  in  the  or- 
dinary compofition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  adl 
on  a  particle  at  once  ur  in  fucceflion.  'I  he  final  mo- 
tion is  the  fame  both  in  refpc£t  of  dire<Sion  and  velo- 
city. 

Laftly,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  round 
an  axis  by  the  adion  of  an  impulfe  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulfe  on 
any  part  whi^h,  alone,  would  have  produced  a  certata 
rotation  round  another  axis,  the  etfeft  of  the  combined 
anions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third  axis,  in  terms  of 
this  propofition  ;  for  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  mo- 
tion round  an  axis,  not  by  the  fimultaneous  Impulfe  of 
the  precifely  competent  force  on  eacli  particle,  but  by- 
an  impulfe  on  one  part,  there  has  been  propagated  to  every 
particle  (by  means  of  the  connefting  forces)  an  impulfe 
precifely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  which  the 
particle  really  acquires ;  and  when  a  rigid  body,  al- 
ready 
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Retation.  ready  turning  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  ly.)*  receives  an 
ta— V— '  impulfe  which  makes  it  adually  turn  round  another 
axis  C  c,  there  has  been  propagated  to  each  particle  a  force 
precifely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  motion,  but  the 
change  of  motion  which  takes  place  m  tliat  particle, 
that  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with  the  in- 
herent  force  of  its  primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion  ;  that  is  (by  this  theorem),  a  force  which  alone 
would  have  caufed  it  to  turn  round  a  third  axis  B  ^, 
with  a  rotation  making  the  other  conftituent  of  the  ac- 
tual rotation  round  C  c. 

This  muft  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  important 
propofitions  in  dynamics,  and  gives  a  great  extenfion  to 
the  doftrine  of  the  compofition  of  motien.  We  fee  that 
rotations  are  compounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
motions,  and  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  difcover  the  com- 
pofition. We  have  only  to  fuppofe  a  fphere  defcribed 
round  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  the  equator  of  this 
fphere  correfponding  to  any  primitive  pofition  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  the  direftion  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  fituated  in  it.  Let  another  great  circle 
cut  this  equator  in  any  point ;  it  will  be  the  equator 
of  another  rotation.  Set  off  an  arch  of  each  from  the 
point  of  interfeftion,  proportional  to  the  angular  velo- 
city of  each  rotation,  and  complete  the  fpherical  pa- 
rallelogram. The  great  circle,  which  Is  the  diagonal 
of  this  parallelogram,  will  be  the  equator  of  the  rota- 
tion, which  is  aftually  compounded  of  the  other  two. 

And  thus  may  any  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  given  an  Inftance  of  this  in  the  folution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes j  Vol.  XV« 
p.  463. 

It  appears  plainly  in  the  demonftration  of  this  theo- 
rem that  the  axis  Cc  is  a  new  line  in  the  body.  The 
change  of  rotation  is  not  accomplifted  by  a  transference 
'  o£  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  former  rotation  to  a 
new  fituation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equator  of  the  retatlon  ;  for  we  fee  that  in  the  rota- 
tion round  the  axis  C  r,  the  particle  of  the  body  which 
was  formerly  the  pole  A  is  dtfcrlbing  a  circle  round  the 
axis  C  c.  Not  knowing  this  compofition  of  rotations, 
Newton,  Walmefly,  Simpfon,  and  other  celebrated  ma- 
thematicians, imagined,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion  remained  the  fame,  but  changed  its  pofition.  In  this 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  conftancy  of  the  obferved  la- 
titudes of  places  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  the 
axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  really  changes  its  place,  and 
the  poles  fhift  through  different  points  of  its  furface  ; 
but  thefe  different  points  are  too  near  each  other  to 
make  the  change  fenfible  to  the  niceft  obfervation.. 

  ^      It  would  feera  to  rtfult  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 

t'he'pofitioh  it  is  impoinble  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  xhange  jts 
of  the  axis  pofition  in  abfolute  fpace  without  changing  its  pofition 
in  the  body,  contrary  to  what  we- experience  in  a  thou- 
fand  familiar  inftances  ;  and  indeed  this  is  impoffible  by 
any  one  change.  We  cannot  by  the- impulfe  of  any 
one  force  make  a  body  which  is  turning  round  the  axis 
A. a  change  its  pofition  and  turn. round  the  fame  mate* 
rial  axis  brought  into  the  pofition  C  r.  In  the  fame 
way  that  a  body  muft  pafs  through  a  feries  of  inter- 
mediate points,  in  going  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the 
other,  fo  it  muft  acquire  an  infinite  feries  of  interme- 
diate rotations  (each  of  thtm  momentary)  before  the 
f:tme  material  axis  paffes  into  another  pofition,  fo  as  to 
become  aa  axis'  of  rotation.     A  momentary  impulfe 
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may  make  a  great  change  of  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  S-otatlom 
rotation,  as  it  may  make  in  the  velocity  of  a  reftilineal  — — v"-^ 
motion.    Thus  although  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in- 
delinitely  fmall,  if  another  equally  fmall  rotation  be 
impreffed  round  an  axis  B  b  perpendicular  to  A  a,  the 
axis  will  at  once  ftiift  to  C  ^  half  way  between  them  ; 
but  a  fucceffion  of  rotations  is  nect-flkry  for  carrying  the 
primitive  material  axis  into  a  new  pofition,  where  it  is 
again  an  axis.    This  transference,  however,  is  poffible, 
but  gradual,  and  muft  be  accompliihed  by  a  continuation 
of  Inipulfes  totally  different  from  what  we  would  at  firll 
fuppofe.    In  order  that  A  may  pafs  from  A  to  C,  it 
is 'not  enough  that  it  gets  an  impulfe  in  the  direftioa 
AC.    Such  an  impulfe  would  carry  it  thither,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
perfeverance  of  matter  in  its  ftate  of  motion;  but  when 
the  body  is  already  whirling  round  A  /?,  the  particles 
In  the  circle  IP  i  are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle ;  and  fince  that  circle  alfo  partakes  of  the 
motion  given  to  A,  every  particle  in  it  muft  be  incefant- 
ly  deflected  from  the  path  in  which  it  is  moving.  The 
continual  agency  of  a  force  is  therefore  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  if  this  force  be  difcontinued,  the  point 
A  will  immediately  quit  the  plane  of  the  arch  AC, 
along  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move  it,  and  will 
ftart  up. 

This  is  the  theorem  which  we  formerly  faid  would 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  inveftiga» 
tion  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Thus  we  can  difcover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  the  

evagations  of  the  poles  of  rotation  by  the  aftion  of  cen-  Rations  of 
trifugal  forces  :  For  in  fig.  1 6.  the  known  velocity  of  the  poles  of 
the  ball  A  and  the  radius  AC  of  its  circle  of  rotation  JJ^a^wn^by 
will  give  us  the  centrifugal  force  by  which  the  balls  centrifii» 
tend  to  turn  in  the  plane  DAd'BD.    This  gives  thegai  forcet^,  . 
axis  T)  d  -i  tendency  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure  ;  and  its  Reparation  from  the 
poles  D  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  feparation  of  the 
connedting  rod  AB  from  its  prefent  inclination  to  D 
but  on  the  angle  which  the  fpiral  path  of  the  ball 
makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  rotation  round  Tid. 
The  diftance  of  the  new  poles  from  D  and  d  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle  which  meafures  the  angle  made  by  the  fpiral 
with  the  .  circle  of  rotation  round  the.  primitive  axis. 
This -will  gradually  increafe,  and  the  mathematical  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  defcrlbing  a  fpiral  round  D  and 
gradually  feparating  from  thefe  points,  and  again  ap- 
proaching^  them,  and  coinciding  with  them  again,  at 
the  time  that  the  balls  themfelves  are  moft  of  all  remo- 
ved from  their  primitive  fituation,.  namely,  when  A  is 
in  the  place  of  B.  -  ix^  ■ 

The  fame  theorem  - alfo^  enables  us  touind  ;thc  inci- And  the  in., 
pient  axis  .of  rotation  in  the  complicated  .cafes  which  c'pient  axis 
,  are  almoft  Inacccffible  .by-  means  of  the  elementary  P""-  -.ated^afea, 
ciples  of  rotation.  .- 

Thus,  when  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and- pefcuffion 
do  not  coincide,- as  we  I'uppofed  in  fig.  5.  and  12.  -Sup- 
pofe,  firtt,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  find  the  pofition 
of  the  axis. a  b,  and  the  angular  .velocity  of  the  rotation. 
-  Then  find  the  centre  of  percuffion,  the  -axis  .P/>,  and 
tlic  momentum.rtvund  it,  and  the  angular  velocity  which 
this  momentum,  would  produce.  Thus  we  have  obtain- 
ed two  rotations  round  given  axes,  and  with. given  an. 
gular  velocities.  Compound  thefe  rotations  by  this 
theorem,  jiud  we  obtain  the.  required  pofition  of  the 
^  true- 
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p.otation.  tnie  incipient  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  angular  velocity, 
without  the  intricate  procefs  which  would  ptherwife 
have  been  neceflary. 

•  If  the  body  is  of  fuch  a  fhape,  that  the  forces  in  the 
plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  we  fhall  then 
difcover  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
this  plane.  Compoimd  this  rotation  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  rotation  round  D  d. 

And  from  this  fimple  view  of  the  matter  we  learn 
(what  would  be  difficult  to  difcover  in  the  other  way), 
that  when  the  centre  of  percuffion  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  rotation,  the  axis  is  in  the  plane  DGC, 
though  not  perpendicular  to  PG.  But  when  there  is 
tior,  do  not  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  this  plane, 
coinci  c,  jj^p  incipient  axis  of  rotation  is  neither  perpendicular  to 
PC,  nor  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  paffing  through 
the  centre  in  the  direftion  of  the  impelling  force. 

We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out 
thefe  tracks  of  inveftigation  to  the  curious  reader,  and 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  this  moft  fruitful  theo- 
rem of  Father  Frifi. 
Concludi!  p  .   Thefe  are  by  no  means  fpeculations  of  mere  curiofity, 
remarks  on  interefting  to  none  but  mathematicians  :  the  nobleft  art 
feJmaolhip.  which  is  practifedby  man  muft  receive  great  improvement 
from  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft.    We  mean^ 
the  art  of  seamanship.    A  fhip,  the  moil  admirable 
6f  macfetnes,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  body  in  free 
fpace,  impelled  by  the  winds  and  waters,  and  continu- 
ally moved  round  fpontaneous  axes  of  converfion,  and 
inceflantly  checked  in  thefe  movements.  The  trimming 
of  the  fails,  the  aftion  of  the  rudder,  the  very  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  loading,  all  affeft  her  verfatlhty.    An  ex- 
perienced feaman  knows  by  habit  how  to  produce  and 
facilitate  thefe  motions,  and  to  check  or  ftop  fuch  as 
are  inconvenient.    Experience,  without  any  refleftion 
■or  knowledge  how  and  why,  informs  him  what  pofition 
the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  courfe.  A 
fort  of  common  fenfe  tells  him,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  fliip  turn  her  head  away  from  the  wind,  he  muft  in- 
creafe  the  furface  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  fails,  and 
\        diminifh  the  power  of  the  fails  near  the  ttern.     A  few 
ether  operations  are  didtated  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
common  fenfe  ;  but  few,  even  of  old  feamen,  can  tell 
why  a  (hip  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the  wind,  and  why  it  is  fo  neceffary  to  crowd  the 
fore  part  of  the  fhip  with  fails  ;  fewer  ftill  know  that  a 
certain  fhifting  of  the  loading  will  facilitate  fome  mo- 
tions in  different  cafes ;  that  the  crew  of  a  great  fhip 
running  fuddenly  to  a  particular  place  fliall  enable  the 
{hip  tO'  accomplilli  a  movement  in  a  ftormy  fea  which 
could  not  be  done  otherwife  ;  and  perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  thoufand  can  tell  why  this  procedure  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful.    But  the  mathematical  inquirer  will  fee  all  this  ; 
and  it  would  lae  a  moft  valuable  acquifition  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  have  a  manual  of  fuch  propofitions,  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  judicious  confideration  of  the  circumftan- 
ces,  and  freed  from  that  great  complication  and  inta-i- 
cacy  which  only  the  learned  can  unravel,  and  exprefi'ed 
in  a  familiar  manner,  clothed  with  fuch  reafoning  as 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  unlearned ;  and  though  not 
accurate,  yet  perfuafive.  Mr  Bouguer,  ia  his  Tra'ite  du 
Navire,  and  in  his  Manxwure  des  l^aijfeaux,  has  deliver- 
ed a  great  deal  of  ufeful  information  on  this  fubje6t ; 
and  Mr  Bezout  has  made  a  very  ufeful  abftraft  of  thefe 
woi-k$  in  his  Cours  dc  Mathemattque.    But  the  fubje£l 
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is  left  by  them  in  a  form  far  too  abftrufe  to  be  of  any  Rothemm 
general  ule :  and  it  is  wnfortunately  fo  combined  with 
or  founded  on  a  falfe  theory  of  the  adion  and  refift- 
ance  of  fluids,  that  many  of  the  propofitions  are  totally 
inconfillent  with  experience,  and  many  maxims  of  fea- 
manfhip  are  falfe.  This  has  occafioned  thefe  doftrines 
to  be  negleded  altogether.  Few  of  our  profeffional 
feamen  have  the  preparatoi-y  knowledge  neceffary  for 
improving^  the  fcience  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  im- 
menfe  utility,  and  would  acquire  great  reputation  to  the 
perfon  who  fuceefsfully  profecutes  it. 

_We  fhall  mention  under  the  article  Seamanship  the 
chief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  which  they  may  be  folved. 

ROTHERAM,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhirc,  feated  on  the  river  Don,  near  which  there 
is  a  handfome  ftone-bridge.  It  is  a  well-built  place, 
and  the  market  is  large  for  provifions.  W.  Long.  i. 
10.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ROTHS  AY,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Bute,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  It  is  a  well-built  town  of  fmall  houfes, 
and  about  200  families  ;•  and  is  withm  thefe  few  years 
much  improved.  It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  feated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay,  whofe  mouth  lies  exaftly  op- 
pofite  to  Loch  Steven  in  Cowal.  Here  is  a  fine  depth 
of  water,  a  fecure  retreat,  and  a  ready  navigation  down 
the  Frith  for  an  export  trade.  Magazines  of  goods  for 
foreign  parts  might  be  moft  advantageoufly  erefted  here. 
The  women  of  this  town  fpin  yarn,  the  men  fupport 
themfelves  by  fifhing.  W.  Long.  5,  o.  N.  Lat  cc 
50.  ' 

Rothfay  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  prince  of 
Scotland,  a  title  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with 
fuitable  revenues,  powers,  and  privileges.  Of  the  ori- 
gin  of  this  title  we  have  the  following  account  from  the 
pen  of  the  learned  Dr  M'Leod  of  Glafgow.  Some 
time  between  the  16th  of  March  and  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober 1398,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  is  ftyled  John  duke 
of  Aquitaine  and  Lancafter,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  David,  who  is  ftykd  earl  of  Carrick,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  fettHncr 
the  borders,  and  terminating  all  matters  in  difpute.  At 
a  fubfequent  interview  between  the  fame  parties,  David 
is  ftyled  Duke  of  Rothfay.  «'  This  innovation  pro- 
bably proceeded  on  an  idea,  to  which  the  interview  of 
the  two  princes  might  naturally  give  rife,  that  it  was 
unfuitable,  and  unworthy  of  the  Scottifh  national  dig- 
nity, that  the  princes  of  England  fliould  enjoy  a  title 
of  nobility,  which  was  efteemed  to  be  of  higher  rank 
than  that  pofTelTed  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Scot- 
land." And  this,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  was  the 
occafion  of  introducing  the  title  of  Duke  into  Scot- 
land. 

ROTTBCELLIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  rachis  is  jointed,  roundifh,  and  in  many  cafes  fili- 
form ;  the  calyx  is  ovate,  lanceolated,  flat,  fimple,  or 
bipartite  ;  the  florets  are  alternate  on  the  winding  ra- 
chis. 

ROTONDO,  or  RoTUNDO,  in  architefture,  an  ap. 
pellation  given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  with, 
in  and  without ;  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  falcon,  or 
the  hke.  The  moft  celebrated  rotundo  of  the  ancients 
is  the  pantheon  at  Rome.    See  Pantheon. 

ROTTEN-STONE,  a  mineral  found  in  Derby  (hire, 

and 
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Rettcnncr",  and  ufed  by  mechanics  for 

i^^ll^'  ^'^^  polifhing,  and  fometimea  for  cutting  of  ttones.  Ac 
"  *       cording  to  Ferber,  It  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcare- 
ous earth. 

ROTTENNESS.    See  Putrefaction. 

ROTTERDAM,  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  HoI- 
land,  in  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N  Lat.  52.  fitnated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Maefe,  about  miles  fouth  of 
i^mfterdam,  nine  fouth-eaft  of  the  Hague,  and  15  to 


the  eallward  of  Briel.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  handfomely  buih  of  brick,  the 
ftreets  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  ten  gates  to 
the  town,  fix  of  which  are  at  the  land  fide  and  four  at 
the  fide  of  the  Maefe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from 
the  Roter,  or  Roiter,  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  ca- 
nals of  this  city,  and  from  Dam,  a  dike.  It  is  imcertain 
when  it  was  firil  built ;  and  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
very  ancient,  yet  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before 
the  1 3th  .century.  In  the  year  1 270  it  was  furround- 
ed  with  ramparts,  and  honoured  with  feveral  privileges; 
but  27  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Flemings.  In 
the  year  1418,  Brederode  chief  of  the  Haeks  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  it ;  fince  which  time  it  has  continued  yearly 
to  increafe  by  means  of  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour. 
Its  arms  are  vert,  a  pale  argent,  quarterly  in  a  chief  on 
the  lirft  and  third,  or,  a  Lion  fpotted  fable,  on  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth  a  lion  fpotted  gules. 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  the  province,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  always  in 
its  prefent  flourifhing  condition.  The  Dutch  call  it 
the  firil  of  the  fecond  rank,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
efteemed  the  fecond  of  the  firft,  being,  next  to  Amfter- 
dam,  the  moft  trading  town  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Its  port  is  very  commodious  ;  for  the  canals,  which  run 
through  moll  parts  of  the  tovv^n,  bring  the  fhips,  fome 
of  200  or  300  ton,  up  to  the  merchants  door  ;  a  con- 
veniency for  loading  and  'unloading  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  The  great  fliips  go  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  by  the  canal  into  which  the  Maefe 
enters  by  the  old  head,'  as  it  comes  out  by  the  new. 
A  ftranger,  upon  his  firft  entering  this  place,  is  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  beautiful  confufion  of  chimneys  intermix- 
ed with  tops  of  trees  with  which  the  canals  are  planted, 
and  ftrcamers  of  veffels  ;  infomuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  foreft.  The  Haning 
Vliet  is  a  very  fine  ftreet ;  moft  of  the  houfes  are  new, 
and  built  of  hewn  ftone ;  but  tke  grandeft  as  well  as 
moft  agreeable  ftreet  in  Rotterdam  is  the  Bomb  Quay, 
which  lies  parallel  with  the  Maefe ;  on  one  fide  it  is 
open  to  the  river,  and  the  other  is  ornamented  with  a 
grand  facade  of  the  beft  houfes  in  the  city,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Englifh  ;  they  are  five  or  fix  ftories  high, 
mafly  and  very  clumfy  :  wherever  there  is  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  is  the  worft  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  fees  no  Grecian  architeilure,  except  Doric  enta- 
blatures, ftuck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  ttory,  with- 
out pilafters ;  Ionic  volutes,  turned  often  the  wron^ 
way,  and  an  attempt  at  Corinthian  capitals,  without 
any  other  part  of  the  order.  'I'he  doors  are  large,  and 
ftuck  with  great  knobs  and  clumfy  carving;  you  afcend 
to  them,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  or  four  fteps  going 
up  on  each  fide,  and  you  are  aflifted  by  iron  rails  of  a 
moft  immenfe  thicknefs.  Thefe  houfes  are  almoft  all 
window  ;  and  the  window  fhatters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  giafs  has  all  a  green,  caft,  which  is 
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all  forts  of  finer  grinding   helped  by  the  reflcfkion  from  the  trees  tliat  overlhadow  RotterJtnv 

their  houfes,  which,  were  it  not  for  this  circumftance,  — v^-' 
would  be  intolerably  hot,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  ca- 
nals. Moft  of  the  houfes  have  looking-glaftes  placed 
on  the  outfides  of  the  windows,  on  both  fides,  in  order 
that  they  may  fee  every  thing  which  paffcs  up  and 
down  the  ftreet.  The  ftair-cdfes  are  narrow,  fteep,  and 
come  down  almoft  to  the  door.  In  general,  the  houfes 
rife  with  enormous  fteep  roofs,  turning  the  gable  end 


to  the  ftreet,  and  leaning  confiderably  fdrward,  fo  that 
the  top  often  projects  near  two  feet  beyond  the  per- 
pendicular. The  Bomb  Quay  is  fo  broad,  that  there 
are  diftlnft  walks  for  carriages  and  foot-pafTcngers,  li- 
ned and  lhaded  with  a  double  row  of  trees, — You  look 
over  the  river  on  fome  beautiful  meadows,  and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  leads  to  the  Peft-houfe  ;  it  feems 
to  be  an  elegant  building,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  appear  a  thick  iwood.  This  ftreet  is  at 
leaft  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  old  ta 
the  new  head,  the  two  places  where  the  water  enters  to 
fill  the  canals  of  this  extenfive  city.  When  water  runs 
through  a  ftreet,  it  then  afiumes  the  name  of  a  canal, 
of  which  kind  the  Heeren-fteet  has  the  pre-eminence  ; 
the  houfes  are  of  free-ftone,  and  very  lofty  ;  the  canal 
is  fpacious,  and  covered  with  ftiips :  at  one  end  ftands 
the  EngUru  church,  a  neat  pretty  building,  of  which 
the  biftiop  of  London  is  ordinary. 

This  port  is  much  more  frequented  by  the  Britlfh 
merchants  than  Amfterdam,  infomuch  that,  after  a  fro'ft, 
when  the  fea  is  open,  fometimes  300  fail  of  Britifh  vef- 
fels  fail  otdt  of  the  harbour  at  once.  There  is  always  a 
large  number  of  Britifli  fubjefts  who  refide  in  thi* 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reafon  of  the  great  traffic  between  thi» 
place  and  England,  is  becaufe  the  fhips  can  generally 
load  and  unload,  and  return  to  England  from  Rot- 
terdam, before  a  fhip  can  get  clear  from  Amfter- 
dam and  the  Texel.  Hence  the  Englifti  merchant* 
find  it  cheaper  and  more  commodious,  after  their  goods 
are  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  to  fend  them  in  boats  over 
the  canals  to  Amfterdam.  Another  great  advantage 
they  have  here  for  commerce  is,  that  the  Maefe  is  open, 
and  the  paflage  free  from  ice,  much  fooner  in  the 
fpring  than  in  the  Y  and  Zuyder-fea,  which  lead  to 
Amfterdam. 

The  glafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  feven 
provinces ;  it  makes  abundance  of  glafs-toys  and  ena- 
melled bowls,  which  are  fent  to  India,  and  exchanged 
for  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  commodities. 

The  college  of  admiralty  here  is  called  the  college  of 
the  Mneje,  the  chief  of  all  Holland  and  the  United! 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  Hol- 
land,  is  obliged  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  fhip  in 
the  Macie  wiien  he  goes  to  fea,  and  then  he  commands 
the  fquadron  of  the  Maefe. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  bafon  and 
dock,  where  fhip-carpenters  are  continually  employed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  Eafl  India  com- 
pany. But  the  largeft  fhips  beloHging  to  the  admiraU 
ty  of  Rotterdam  are  kept  at  Helvoetfluya,  as  the  moft 
commodious  ftation,  that  place  being  iituated  on  the 
ocean  ;  for  it  requires  both  time  arni  trouble  to  work 
a  large  fhip  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  fea. 

Rotterdam  has  four  Dutch  churches  for  the  efta- 
hlilhed  rehgion.    There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable 

in 
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:  JRottcrdam  in  refpeft  to  the  great  church,  that  the  tower  which 
Rouen  ^^^'^^'^  on  one  fide  was  fet  up  Itraight  in  the  year  1655, 
as  appears  by  the  infcription  engraved  on  brals  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  withinfide.  In  the  choir  of  this 
church  are  celebrated,  with  no  fmall  folemnity,  the  pro- 
motions made  in  the  Latin  Ichools.  Befides,  there  are 
two  Englifh  churches,  one  for  thofe  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Prefbyterians  ;  and  one 
Scotch  church  ;  as  likewife  one  Lutheran,  two  Armi- 
nian,  two  Anabaptift,  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  one  Jewifh  fynagogue. 

Though  the  pubhc  buildings  here  are  not  fo  ftately 
as  thofe  of  Amfterdam  and  fome  other  cities,  yet  there 
are  fevcral  of  them  well  worth  feeing.  The  great 
church  of  St  Laurence  is  a  good  old  building,  where 
are  many  ftately  monuments  of  their  old  admirals. 
From  the  top  of  this  church  one  may  fee  the  Hague, 
Delft,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  moft  of  the  towns  of  fouth 
■Holland.  There  are  feveral  fine  market-places,  as  three 
fifh-markets,  the  great- market,  the  new-market,  and  the 
hogs-market.    The  Stadthoufe  is  an  old  building,  but 

•  the  chambers  large  and  finely  adorned.  The  maga- 
vyines  for  fitting  out  their  fhips  are  vei-y  good  ftruftures. 

The  Exchange  is  a  noble  building,  begun  in  the  year 
1720,  and  finifhed  in  1736.  Upon  the  Great  Bridge 
in  the  market-place  there  is  a  fine  brafs  ftatue  ereded 
te  the  great  Erafmus,  who  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1467,  and  died  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland.  He  is  repre- 
fented  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  round  cap,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  The  ftatue  is  on  a  pedeftal  of  matble, 
f'furrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  Juft  by,  one  may  fee 
the  houfe  where  this  great  man  was  born,  which  is  a 
very  fmall  one,  and  has  the  following  diftich  written  on 

♦  the  door: 

^dibui  his  ortasf  mundum  decoravtt,  Erafmus, 
jlrtthus,  Ingetiioy  religione^  JiJe. 

Rotterdam  and  the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces 
•are  now  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  French  Republic.  See 
•Revolution  and  United  Provinces. 

ROTULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fmall  bone  of  the  knee, 
called  alfo  patella. 

ROTUNDUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
veral mufcles  otherwife  called  teres. 

ROUAD.    See  Aradus. 

ROUANE,  or  Rgane,  an  ancient  and  confider- 
able  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Forez,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy ;  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  at  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  E.  Long. 
4.  9.  N.  Lat.  46.  2. 

ROUCOU,  in  dyeing,  the  fame  with  Anotta  and 

BlXA. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  Nor. 
>mandy,  had  an  archbifhop's  fee,  a  parliament,  a  mint,  a 
handfome  college,  an  academy,  two  abbeys,  and  an  old 
caftle.  It  is  feven  miles  in  circtimfefence,  and  furround- 
cd  with  fix  fuburbs ;  and  contained  before  the  revolu- 
tion 35  pariflies,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
The  metropolitan  church  has  a  very  handfomcfront,  on 
which  are  two  lofty  fteeples,  v/hence  there  is  a  firic 
view  of  the  town  and  country.  The  gfeat  bell  is  13 
feet  high  and  1 1  in  diameter.  The  chui-ch  of  the  Be- 
nedidne  abbey  is  much  adinired  by  travellers.  The 
parliament-houfe  is  adorned  with  beautiful  tapeftry 
and  fine  pidures.    There  ere  a  great  number  of  foun* 
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tains,  though  the  houfcs  are  ordinary ;  but  the  walk  Rouen 
upon  the  quay  is  very  pleafant,  and  there  are  1 3  gates  \[ 
from  thence  into  the  city.    The  number  of  the  inha-  J^'?"* 
bitants  are  about  60,000,  and  they  have  feveral  wool-  ' 
len  manufaftures.    It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine ;  and 
the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  that  veffels  of  2  00  tons  may 
come  up  to  the  quay  '.  but  one  of  the  greateft  curiofi- 
ties  is  the  bridge,  of  270  paces  in  length,  fupported  by 
boats,  and  confequently  is  higher  or  lower  according 
to  the  tide.    It  is  paved,  and  there  are  ways  for  foot- 
paflengers  on  each  fide,  with  benches  to  fit  upon  ;  and 
coaches  may  pafs  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  of 
night.    It  is  often  called  Roan  by  Englifh  hiftorians  ; 
and  is  50  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amiens,  and  70  north- 
weft  of  Paris. 

Though  large,  and  enriched  by  commerce,  Rouen  19 
not  an  elegant  place.  The  ftreets  are  ahnoft  all  nar- 
row, crooked,  and  dirty  ;  the  buildings  old  and  irregu- 
lar. It  was  fortified  by  St  Louis  in  1253,  but  the  ' 
walls  are  now  demolifhed.  The  environs,  more  pecu- 
liarly the  hills  which  overlook  the  Seine,  are  wonder- 
fully agreeable,  and  covered  with  magnificent  villas.  E# 
Long.  I.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

ROVERE,  or  RoVEREDO,  a  ftrong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  conKnes  of  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  fide  of  a  ftream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  de- 
fended by  two  large  towers  and  a  ftrong  caftle,  10  miles 
fouth  of  Trent.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
governed  by  a  chief  magiftrate,  ftyled  a  Podejlat.  There 
are  feveral  churches  and  cohvents,  that  contain  nothing 
vi'orthy  of  notice.  The  moft  remarkable  thing,  and 
what  they  call  the  great  wonder  of  Roveredo,  is  its 
fpinning-houfe  for  a  manufafture  of  filk,  in  which  they 
have  a  great  trade  here  to  the  fairs  of  Bolzano.  They 
have  alfo  a  very  good  trade  in  wine  Betwixt  Trent 
and  Roveredo  is  the  ftrong  fort  of  Belem,  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  and 
commands  the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  E. 
Long.  II.  I.  N.  Lat.  46.  12. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Guienne  }  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Cevennes  and  Gevaudan,  on  the  wdl  by  Querci,  on 
the  north  by  the  fame  and  Auvergne,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and 
50  in  breadth  ;  not  very  fertile,  but  feeds  a  number  of 
cattle,  and  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol, 
and  fulphur.  It  is  divided  into  a  county,  and  the  up- 
per and  lower  marche.    Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

ROVIGNO,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria, 
with  two  good  harbours,  and  quarries  of  fine  ftone. 
It  is  feated  in  a  territory  which  produces  excellent 
wine,  in  a  peninfula  on  the  weftern  coaft.  E.  Long. 
13.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

ROVIGO,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Polefin  di  Rovigo,  in  E. 
Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  6.  It  is  a  fmall  place, 
poorly  inhabited,  and  encompafTed  with  ruinous  walls. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Fen*ara,  but  has 
been  fubjeft  to  the  Venetians  fince  1500,  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  that  learued  man  Coelius 
Rhodoginus.  It  Was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Adria, 
anciently  a  noble  harbour  one  mile  from  Rovigo,  that 
gave  name  to  the  gulph,  but  now  a  half-drowned  vil- 
lage, inhabited  by  a  few  filhermen. 

ROUND. 
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ounJelay  ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  fort  of  ancient 
11  poem,  derived  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from 
-oun  fi.  •j.g  fQj,jj^^  2nd  becaufe  it  flill  turns  back  again  to  the  firil 
verfe,  and  thus  goes  round.  The  common  roundelay 
confifts  of  13  verfes,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  roundelay  is  repeated  ;  and  that,  if  poflible,  in  an 
equivocal  or  punning  fenfe.  The  roundelay  is  a  popu- 
lar poem  in  Fiance,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  Ma- 
rot  and  Voiture  have  fucceeded  the  beft  in  it.  Rapin 
remarks,  that  if  the  roundelay  be  not  very  exquifite,  it 
is  intolerably  bad  In  all  the  ancient  ones,  Menage  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  verfe  preceding  has  a  lefs  complete  fenfe, 
and  yet  join$  agreeably  with  that  of  the  clofe,  with- 
out depending  neceffarily  thereon.  1  his  riUe,  well  ob- 
ferved,  makes  the  roundelay  more  ingenious,  and  is -one 
of  the  fineffes  of  the  poem.  Some  of  the  ancient  wri 
ters  fpeak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  of  air 
appropriated  to  dancing  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  the  term 
feems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  in  a  circle 
with  the  hands  joined 

ROUND-HousE,  a  kind  of  p  ifon  for  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  to  fecui  e  diforderly  perfons  till  they 
can  be  carried  before  a  magiftrate 

RovND-H'.ufe,  in  a  fhip,  theuppermoft  room  or  cabin 
on  the  ftern  of  a  fhip,  where  the  mafler  lies 

ROUNDS,  in  military  matters,  a  detachment  from 
the  main-guard,  of  an  officer  or  a  non-commiflioned 
officer  and  fix  men,  who  go  round  the  rampart  of  a 
g'arrifon,  to  liften  if  any  thing  be  ftirring  without  the 
place,  and  to  fee  that  the  centinels  be  diligent  upon 
their  duty,  and"  all  in  order.  In  ftriA  garrifons  the 
rounds  go  every  half-hour.  The  centinels  are  to  chal- 
lenge at  a  dillance,  and  to  reft  their  arms  as  the  round 
paffes.  All  guards  turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the 
parole,  and  reft  their  arms,  &c.  ^ 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  or- 
dinary rounds  are  three  ;  the  town-major's  round,  the 
grand-round,  and  the  vifiting-round. 

Manner  of  ^oing  the  Rounds.  When  the  town- 
major  goes  his  round,  he  comes  to  the  main  guard, 
and  demands  a  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  efcort 
him  to  the  next  guard  ;  and  when  it  is  dark,  one  of 
the  men  is  to  carry  a  light. 

As  foon  as  the  fentry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  comiijg,  he  fhall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered  ;  and 
when  the  round  is  advanced  within  about  20  or  30  pa- 
ces of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenge  briflily  ;  and  when 
he  is  anfwered  by  the  ferjeant  who  attends  the  round, 
Toivn- major's  round,  he  is  to  fay,  Stand  n-und !  and 
reft  his  arrns ;  after  which  he  is  to  call  out  imm.e- 
diately,  Serjeant  turn  out  the  gu^rd^  toiun-majur^ s  round. 
Upon  the  fentry  calling,  the  ferjeant  is  to  turn  out  the 
guard  immediately,  drawing  up  the  men  in  good  or 
der  with  flrouldered  arms,  the  officer  placing  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  his  arnxs  in  his  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  advance 
toward  the  round,  and  challenge  :  the  lerjeant  of  the 
round  is  to  anfwer,  Toivn-mojo'^s  round ;  upon  which 
the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  replies,  Aavann,  Jnjennt, 
■rvith  the  (  aroh  J  at  the  fame  time  ordering  his  men  to 
.  reft  their  arms.  The  ferjeant  of  the  round  advances 
•aloi)«,  and  gives  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  the  pa- 
VoL.  XV  L  i^art.  IL 
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role  In  his  ear,  that  nene  elfe  may  hear  it ;  durlno' 
which  period  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  fpear 
of  his  halbert  at  the  other's  breaft.  The  ferjeant  of  the 
round  ilicn  returns  to  his  poft,  whilft  the  ferjeant  of 
the  guard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from  ad- 
vancing, gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being 
found  right,  the  officer  orders  his  ferjeant  to  return  to 
his  men  ;  fays.  Advance,  ton.vn-mnjor'' s  round!  and  or- 
ders the  gfiard  to  reft  tkcir  arms ;  upon  which  the  fer- 
jeant of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from 
the  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  the  town- 
major  is  to  pafs  (the  efcort  remaining  where  they 
were),  and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole, 
laying  his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the 
fpear  of  his  efponton  at  the  town  m.ajor's  breaft  while 
he  gives  him  the  parole. 

i'he  defign  of  rounds  is  not  only  to  vifit  the  guards, 
and  keep  the  centinels  alert ;  but  likewife  to  difcover 
what  paifes  in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  Py- 
Kenees,  bormded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  Cerdagne,  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  7-\  in  breadth,  and  re- 
markable for  its  great  number  of  olive-trees.  Perpignaii 
is  the  capital  town. 

ROUSSEAU  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1630,  and  ftudied  firft  under  Swa- 
nevelt.  who  had  married  one  of  his  relations  ;  after  which 
he  improved  himfelf  by  travelling  into  Italy,  praclifing 
folely  in  perfjfcftive,  architcfture,  and  landfcape.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  di- 
ftingu^ftied  himfelf  very  much  in  painting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to,  the  principles 
of  peripedfive.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Germaine-en-Laie,  where  he 
reprefented  the  operas  of  LuUi.  But  being  a  Protef- 
tant,  he  quitted  France  on  the  perfecution  of  his  bfe- 
thren,  and  retired  to  Swiftcrland.  Louis  invited  him 
back ;  he  refufed,  but  fent  his  defigns,  and  recom- 
mended a  proper  perfon  to  execute  them.  After  a 
ftiort  ftay  in  Swifferland,  he  went  to  Holland  ;  whence 
he  was  invited  over  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of  Mon- 
tague, to  adorn  his  new  houfe  in  Bloomfbury,  where 
he  painted  much.  Some  of  his  pictures,  both  in  land- 
fcape and  architefture,  are 'over  doors  at  Kampton- 
court  ;  and  he  etched  fome  of  his  own  defigns.  His 
perfpeftives  having  been  moft  commonly  applied  to  deco- 
rate courts  or  gardens,  have  fuffered  much  from  the 
weather.  Such  of  them  as  remain  are  monuments  of 
^n  excellent  genius  The  colours  are  durable  and 
bright,  and  the  choice  of  them  moft  judicious.  He 
died  in  Soho-fquare,  about  the  year  1693,  aged  63. 

Rousseau  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  French 
poet, ~  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  167'.  His  father^ 
who  was  a  ftiocmaker  in  good  circuraftances,  made  him 
ftudy  in  the  beft  colleges  ot  Paris,  where  he  diftinguifti- 
ed  himlclf  by  his  abilities.  He  at  length  apphed  him- 
felf entirely  to  poetry,  and  foon  made  hmiKlf  known 
by  feveial  Ihort  pieces,  that  were  filled  with  lively  and 
agreeable  images  which  made  him  iought  for  by  per- 
lons  of  the  fiiftrank,  and  men  of  the  brighteft  genius. 
He  was  admitted  in  quality  of  eleve,  or  pupil,  into  the 
academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  1701, 
3  X  and 
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attached  himfelf  to    who  could  make  ftjift  to  rhime,  but  could  not  make  Roujfgau, 
any  refleftions  ;  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  talent  of 
arranging  words,  and  that  he  had  even  loft  that  in  fo- 
reign countries.    He  thus  addrcfTes  him,  in  a  piece  lit- 
tle known  : 


Rouffctu.  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  his  life 
^    *      '  fome  of  the  great  lords.    He  attended  marfhal  Tallard 
into  England,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  and  here  con- 
trafted  a  friendfhip  with  St  Evremond.    At  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  the  politeft  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  feemed  perfeftly  fatts- 
^   fied  with  his  fituation  ;  when,  in  1 708,  he  was  profe- 
cuted  for  being  the  author  of  fome  couplets,  in  which 
the  charafters  of  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.    This  pro- 
fecution  made  much  t)oife  ;  and  Roufleau  was  banifhed 
in  1712  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
However,  he  always  fteadily  denied,  and  even  on  his 
death-bed,  his  being  the  author  of  thefe  couplets. — 
From  the  date  of  this  fentence  he  lived  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  he  found  illuftrious  proteftors.   The  count 
de  Luc,  ambaffador  of  France,  in  SvvifTerland,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ftudied  to  render  his  life  agree- 
able.   He  took  him  with  him  to  the  treaty  of  Baden  in 
1 7 14,  where  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
prefented  him  to  prince  Eugene,  who  entertaining  a 
particular  efteem  for  him,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  emperor's  court.    Roufleau  lived 
about  three  years  with  prince  Eugene  ;  but  having  loft 
"his  favour  by  fatirifing  one  of  his  miftrefles,  he  retired  to 
Bruflels,  where  he  afterwards  ufually  refided,  and  where 
he  met  with  much  attention  and  much  generofity,  as  we 
fliall  foon  mention. —  It  was  here  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced, with  whom  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then  much 
admired  his  turn  for  poetry.    At  that  time  Voltaire  af- 
fiduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  RoufTeau,  and 
"  made  him  a  prefent  of  all  his  works ;  and  Roufleau, 
flattered  by  his  refpeA,  announced  him  as  a  man  who 
would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.    The  author  of 
the  Henriad  continued  to  confult  him  about  his  produc- 
tions, and  to  lavifh  on  him  the  hii^heft  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfhip  daily  increafed.  When  they  again 
met  at  Bruflels,  however,  they  harboured  the  blackeft 
malice  agalnft  one  another.   The  caufe  of  this  enmity, 
as  Roufleau  and  his  friends  tell  the  ftory,  was  a  ledlure 
which  he  had  compofed  from  his  Epiftle  to  Julia,  new 
Urania.    This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
difcovered  his  rage  againft  him.   The  young  man,  vex- 
ed at  thefe  calumnies,  underftood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  againft  him.    This  is  what  Roufleau  aflerts.  But 
his  adverfaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
cried  down,  fufpefted  him,  perhaps  rather  rafhly,  of 
having  employed  farcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being  echpfed  by  that 
of  his  rival.    What  is  very  fingular,  thefe  two  cele- 
brated charafters  endeavoured  each  of  them  to  prepoficfs 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which  they 
thcmfelves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to  fmother 
in  their  breaft  that  efteem  for  each  other  which,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  their  exertions,  ftill  held  its  place.  Rouf- 
feau,  from  the  period  of  this  difpute,  always  repre- 
fented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer  poflefllng  nei- 
ther tafte  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his  fuccefs  to  a 
particular  mode  which  he  purfued.    Asa  poet  he  confi- 
dered  him  as  inferior  to  Lucan,  and  little  fuperior  to 
Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  ftill  worfe.  Roufleau,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarift, 


yfu^tol  le  Dku  qui  m'infpire 
Tarracha  le  luth  et  la  lyre 
^u'avo'tent  dejloonores  tes  mains  ; 

Tu  n'es  plus  qu'un  reptile  immonJef 
Rebut  du  Partifljfe  et  du  monde 

Enfeveli  dans  tes  venins. 

In  confequence  of  the  little  efteem  in  which  Roufl!eau 
was  held  at  Bruflels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris.  The 
grand-prior  of  Vendome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil> 
folicited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  t© 
return  ;  which  favour  was  obtained.   But  our  poet,  be- 
fore he  would  make  ufe  of  the  /ettres  de  rapel  iflued  iu 
his  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  his  procefs,  which  he 
wiftied  to  be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but 
by  a  folemn  judgment  of  court ;  but  his  petition  was 
refufed.  He  then  came  over,  in  1 72 1,  to  England,  where 
he  printed  A  Colleiiion  of  his  Works,  in  2  vols  i  2mo, 
at  London.    This  edition,  publifliedin  1723,  brouglit 
him  near  10,000  crowns,  the  wholeof  which  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oftend  company.    The  affairs  of  this 
company,  however,  foon  g^etting  into  contufion,  all 
thofe  who  had  any  money  in  their  hands  loft  the  whok 
of  it,  by  which  unfortunate  event  Rouffeau,  when  ac- 
rived  at  that  age  when  he  ilood  moft  in  need  of  the 
comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generofity  of  fome  fnends.    Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  was  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  him. 
He  found  a  ftill  greater  afylum  in  the  Duke  d'Arem- 
berg,  whofe  tabic  was  open  to  him  at  all  times  ;  who  be- 
ing obliged  in  1733  to  go  into  the  army  in  Germany, 
fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  1500  livres.    But  unfortu. 
nately  he  foon  loft  his  good  opinion,  having  been  .im- 
prudent enough  to  publifh  in  a  Journal  (of  which  Vol- 
taire accufed  him),  that  the  duke  d'Aremberg  was  the 
author  of  thofe  verfes  for  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
baniflied  France.    He  was  therefore  difmiffed  from  his, 
table,  and  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of 
the  penfion  after  this  rupture.    Bruffels  now  became 
infupportable  to  him  ;  and  the  count  du  Luc,  and  M. 
de  Senozan,  receiver-general  of  the  church  revenue,  be- 
ing informed  of  his  difappointments,  invited  him  to 
come  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  the  period  of  his  banifhment.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Rouffeau  had  pubhftied  two  new 
letters  ;  one  to  P.  Brumoi,  on  tragedy  ;  the  other  to 
Jlollin,  on  hiftory.    It  is  laid,  he  expelled  from  his 
letter  to  Brumoi  to  get  the  favour  of  all  the  Jefuits ; 
aud  from  the  one  to  Rollin,  the  patronage  of  the  Jan- 
fenifts.    He  had  like  wife  written  an  Ode,  in  pralfe  of 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  on  Peace,  which  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  although  it  was  not  equal  to  fome 
of  his  former  pieces.    He  imagined  his  return  to  Paris 
would  be  found  no  difficult  matter.    He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pafs  for  a  fmgle  year. 
Some  fay,  that  Rouffeau  had  irritated  fome  perfons  in 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  The  judgment  of  Pluto-  j 
in  which  piece  he  delcribes  ojoe  of  tii€  principal  judges, 

whofe 
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oirflcau.  wbofc  fl<ia  Pluto  liad  caufcd  to  be  taken  off,  and  ftretch- 
out  on  the  feat  in  the  bench.  This  fatirej  joined 
to  the  fecret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  the 
attempts  of  his  friends  to  procure  kis  return  abortive. 
After  having  ftaid  thi-ee  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Bruflels  in  February  1 740,  at  which  nlace  he  died 
March  I'y.  1741,  ftrongly  impreffed  with  religious  fen- 
timents.  Immedirtely  before  he  received  the  viaticum, 
he  protefted  he  was  not  the  author  of  thofe  horrid  verfes 
which  had  fo  much  embittered  his  life  ;  and  this  decla- 
ration, in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  confidered  as  a  fufiicient  proof  of  his  innocence. 
Some  have  faid  that  Rouffeau  was  pri)fane,  troublefome, 
capricious,  forward,  vindlftive,  envious,  a  flatterer,  and 
a  fatirid.  Others  again  reprefent  him  as  a  man  full  of 
candour  and  opennefs,  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
find  as  a  Chriftian  affefted  with  a  fenfe  of  religion. — 
Amidft  fuch  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  difficult  to 
foi-m  an  opinion  of  his  charafter.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  wifh  to  know  more  of  this  great  poet  may  confult 
the  Dictionary  of  M.  Chaupepie,  written  with  as  much 
precifion  as  impartiality,  who  endeavours  to  give  a  juft 
idea  of  his  charafter.  From  what  he  feys,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Rotiifeau  cats  be  cleared  from  the  accufation 
brought  againll  him  of  having  attacked  his  benefaftors. 
We  believe  he  may  be  much  more  eafily  freed  from  the 
imputation  brought  againft  him  by  fome  of  having  dif- 
owned  his  father  :  for  what  occafion  had  Roufleau  to 
,  conceal  the  obfcurity  of  his  birth  ?  It  exalted  his  own 
merit. 

,  M.  Seguy,  in  concert  with  M.  the  prince  of  la 
Tour  Taffis,  has  given  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  his 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet's  laft  correftions.  It  was 
publiflied  in  1743,  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  in  4 
vols.  1 2mo,  containing  nothing  but  what  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  author  as  his  own.  It  contains,  t.  Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  firft  are  facrcd  odes,  ta- 
kea  from  the  Pfalms.  "  Rouffeau  (fays  Freron) 
unites  in  hlmfelf  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Mal- 
herbe.  What  fire,  what  genius,  what  flights  of  ima- 
gination, what  rapidity  of  defcription,  vvhat  variety 
of  afFe£ling  llrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  compa- 
-rifons,  what  richnefs  of  rhymes,  what  happy  verfifi- 
■cation  ;  but  efpecially  what  inimitable  expreflion  !  His 
vcrfes  are^fini(hed  in  the  highefl:  llyle  of  perfedlion  that 
French  verfe  is  capable  of  aiTuraing."  The  lyric 
compofitions  of  Roufleau  are,  in  general,  above  medio- 
crity. All  his  odes  are  not,  however,  of  equal  merit. 
The  molt  beautiful  are  thofe  which  he  has  addrefled  to 
count  du  Luc,  to  Malherbc,  to  prince  Eugene,  to 
Vcndome,  to  the  Chriflilan  princes  ;  his  Odes  on  the 
death  of  the  prince  de  Conti,  on  the  battle  of  Peterwara- 
din  ;  and  the  Ode  to  Fortune,  altho'  there  are  certainly 
fome  few  weak  fl;anzas  to  be  met  with  in  it.  There  is 
confiderable  neatnefs  in  the  compofition  of  the  Ode  to  a 
Widow,  in  his  llanzas  to  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  In  his 
addrefles  to  Roflignol,  in  his  Odes  to  count  de  Biinne- 
val,  to  M.  Duche,  and  to  count  de  Sinzindorf ;  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  wrote  fo  few  pieces  of  this 
kind,  from  which  his  genius  feemed  to  kad  him  with 
difiiculty.  2.  Two  books  of  EpilUes,  in  verfe.  Al- 
though thefe  do  not  wafit  their  beauties,  yet  there  pre- 
vails too  much  of  a  mifanthropic  fpirit  in  them,  which 
takes  away  greatly  from  their  excellence.  He  makes 
too  frequent  mention  of  his  enemies  and  his  mif- 
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fortunes ;  he  displays  thofe  principles  which  are  flip-  RoufTcM, 

ported  lefs  on  the  bafi^;  of  truth  than  on  thofe  various  — v ' 
pa^^lon3  which  ruled  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  puts 
forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If  he  be  reckoned  equal 
to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  inferior  in  his  epiflles. 
There  is  much  more  philofophy  in  the  Roman  poet  thatl  ' 
in  him.  3.  Cantatas.  He  is  the  father  of  this  fpecies 
of  poetry,  in  which  he  fl:ands  unrivalled.  His  pieces 
of  this  fort  breathe  that  poetical  expreflion,  that  pic- 
turefque  fl;yle,  thofe  happy  turns,  and  thofe  eafy  graces, 
which  confliitute  the  true  oharafter  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  He  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as  he  is  mild 
and  affe<5ling,  adapting  himfelf  to  the  paflions  of  thofe 
perfons  whom  he  makes  to  fpeak.  "  I  confefs  (fays 
M.  dc  la  Harpe)  that  1  find  the  cantatas  of  Roufleau 
more  purely  lyric  than  his  odes,  although  he  rifes  to 
greater  heights  in  thefe.  I  fee  nothing  in  his  cantatas  ^ 
but  bold  and  agreeable  images.  He  always  addrefles 
himfelf  to  the  imagination,  and  he  never  becomes  ei- 
ther too  verbofe  or  too  prolix.  On  the  contrary,  in 
fome  of  the  beft  of  his  odes,  we  find  fome  languifti>- 
ing  ftanzas,  ideas  too  leng  delayed,  and  verfes  of  inex- 
cufable  meannefs."  4.  Allegories ^xXvt  moft;  of  which  are 
happy,  but  fome  of  them  appear  forced.  ^.Epigrams, 
after  the  manner  of  Martial  and  Marot.  He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  edition  thofe  pieces  which  II- 
centioufnefs  and  debauchery  infpired.  They  bear,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  ge- 
nius ;  but  fuch  produftions  are  calculated  only  to  dif- 
honour  their  authors,  and  corrupt  the  heart  of 
thofe  who  read  them,  5.  A  book  of  Poems  on  Various 
SubjeSsy  which  fometimes  want  both  eafe  and  delicacy. 
The  mofl;  diftinguiflied  are  two  eclogues,  imitated 
from  Virgil.  6.  Four  comedies  in  verfe  ;  the  Flatterer^ 
whofe  charafter  is  well  fupported  ;  the  Imaginary  Fore- 
fathers, a  piece  which  had  much  lefs  fuccefs,  although 
it  affords  fufficiently  good  fentiment  ;  the  Capricious 
Man,  and  the  Dupe  of  Herfelf  pieces  of  very  inconfi- 
derable  merit.  7.  Three  comtdies  in  profe  ;  the  Cof- 
fee-houfe,  the  Magic  Girdle,  and  the  Madragore,  which, 
are  little  better  than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The 
theatre  was  by  no  means  his  forte ;  he  had  a  genius  more 
fuited  for  fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau's 
than  Moliere's.  8.  A  Cal/e&ion  of  Letters,  in  profe. 
In  this  edition  he  has  fdefted  the  mofl:  interefting. — 
There  is  a  larger  coUeftion  in  5  volumes.  This  laft  has 
done  at  the  fame  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  his 
memory.  Roufleau  in  it  fpeaks  both  in  favour  of  and 
againft  the  very  fame  perfons.  He  appears  too  hafty 
in  tearing  to  pieces  the  charaAers  of  thofe  who  dif- 
pleafed  him.  We  behold  in  them  a  man  of  a  fteady 
charafter  and  an  elevated  mind,  who  wiflies  to  return 
to  his  native  counti-y  only  that  he  might  be  enabled  com- 
pletely to  juftify  his  reputation.  We  fee  him  again 
correfponding  with  perfons  of  great  merit  and  uncom- 
mon integrity,  with  the  Abbe  d'Ohvet,  Racine  the 
fon,  the  poets  La  Fofle  and  Duche,  the  celebrated  Rol- 
lin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  &c.  &c.  We  meet 
alfo  with  fome  anecdotes  and  exaft  judgm.ents  of  feve- 
ral  writers.  A  bookfeller  in  Holland  has  publifhed  his 
port-folio,  which  does  him  no  honour.  There  are,  In- 
deed, fome  pieces  in  this  wretched  colleftion  which  did 
come  from  the  pen  of  Roufleau  ;  but  he  is  lefs  to  be 
blamed  for  them  than  they  are  who  have  drawn  thefe 
works  from  that  oblivion  to  which  our  great  poet  had 
3X3  configned 
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Rouffeiu.  configned  them.    A  pretty  good  edition  of  his  Seled 
^""''''^f^  Pieces  appeared  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  fmall  i  zmo 
volume.    His  portrait,  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  1778, 
•with  the  following  motto  from  Martial ; 

Certlor  in  nojlro  carmine  vultus  erit. 

Rousseau  ( John- James ),  vras  born  at  Geneva  June 
28.  1712.  His  father  was  by  prcjfeffion  a  clock  and 
watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which,  he  fays,  was  the 
firft  of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  of  lu's 
mother,  and  he  himfelf  was  for  a  long  time  after  in  a 
very  weak  and  languifhing  ftate  of  health  ;  but  as  his 
bodil)-^  Itrength  increafed,  his  n\ental  powers  gradually 
opened,  and  alTorded  the  happieft  prefages  of  future 
greatnefs.  His  father,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
was  a  well-informed  ti:adefman  ;  and  in  the  place  where 
he  wrought  he  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  and 
thefe  authors  of  courfe  foon  became  familiar  to  his 
fon.  A  raOi  juvenile  ftep  occafioned  his  leaving  his 
father's  houfe.  *'  Finding  himfelf  a  fugitive,  in  a 
ftrang'e  country,  and  without  money  or  friends,  he 
changed  (fays  he  himfelf)  his  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fubfiftenee."  Bornex,  bidiop  of  Anneci, 
from  whom  he  fought  an  afylum,  committed  the  care 
of  his  education  to  Madame  de  Warrens,  an  ingenious 
and  amiable  lady,  v/ho  h^d  in  17  26  left  part  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  Protcftant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  This  generous 
iady  ferved  in  the  triple  capacity  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 
and  a  lover,  to  the  new  profelytc,  whom  fhe  regarded 
as  her  fon.  The  necefTity  of  procuring  for  himfelf 
fome  fettlement,  however,  or  perhaps  his  unfettled  dif- 
pofition,  obliged  RoulTeau  often  to  leave  this  tender 
mother. 

He  poireffed  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  mufic  ; 
and  the  Abbe  Blanchard  flattered  his  hopes  with  a 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  obtaining  for  him  ;  he  was  therefore  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  teaching  mufic  at  Chamberi.  He  remained 
in  this  place  till  1741,  in  which  'year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  long  in  very  deflitute  circumftances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1743,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf: 
**  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  efpecially  bread." 
What  an  expreffion  ;  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced  !  Meanwhile  he  novv  began  to  emerge  from 
that  obfcurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  burled. 
His  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigu,  ambaf- 
fador  from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  his  own 
confeflion,  a  proud  mifanthropy  and  a  peculiar  con- 
tempt of  the  riches  and  pleafures  of  this  world,  con- 
ftituted  the  chief  traits  in  his  charadler,  and  a-mlfun- 
derftanding  foon  took  place  between  him  and  the  am- 
baffador.  The  place  of  depute,  under  M,  Dupm,  far- 
mer-general, a  man  of  confiderable  parts,  gave  him  fome 
temporary  relief,  and  esabled  him  to  be  of  fome  bene- 
fit to  Madam  de  Warrens  his  former  benefadlrefs.  The 
year  1 7  i;o  was  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career. 
The  academy  of  Dijon  had  propofed  the  following 
queftion  :  "  Whether  the  /eww,;/  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  has  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  manners?" 
Rouffeau  at  firft  inclined  to  fupport  the  af&rmative. 
«  This  is  the  pons  ajihorum  (fays  a  philolopher,  at  that 
time  a  friend  of  his),  take  the  negative  fide  of /the 
ijueftion,  and  I'llpromife  you  the  greateft  fuccefs," . 


His  difcourfe  againft  the  fciences,  accordingly,  ha-  Rouffca«. 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  beft  written,  and  replete 
with  the  deepeft  reafoning,  was  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  body.  Never  was  a 
paradox  fupported  with  more  eloquence ;  it  Was  not 
however  a,  nt  *■  one;  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it.  Immediately  after  its  appearance,  he 
met  with  feveral  opponents  of 'his  tenets,  which  he  de. 
fended  ;  and  from  one  difpute  to  another,  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  a  formidable  train  of  correfpon- 
dence,  without  having  ever  almoft  dreamed  of  fuch  op- 
pofition.  From  that  period  he  decreafed  in  happlnefs 
as  he  increafed  in  celebrity.  His  "  Difcourfe  on  thd 
caufes  of  inequality  among  mankind,  and  on  the  ori- 
gin of  focial  compafts,"  a  work  full  of  almoft  unintel- 
ligible maxims  and  wild  ideas,  was  written  with  a 
view  to  prove  that  mankind  are  equal ;  that  they  were 
born  to  live  apart  from  each  other  ;  and  that  they  have 
perverted  the  order  of  nature  in  forming  focieties.  He 
bellows  the  higheft  praife  on  the  ftate  of  nature,  and 
depreciates  the  idea  of  every  focial  compaft.  This 
diicourfe,  and  efpecially  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  re- 
public of  Geneva,  are  the  chef-ii'auvrei  of  that  kind  of 
eloquence  of  which  the  ancients  alone  had  given  us 
any  idea.  By  prefenting  this  perfdrraance  to  the  ma- 
gillrates,  he  was  received  again  into  his  native  coun- 
try, and  reinftated  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a 
citizen,  after  having  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on 
himfelf  to  abjure  the  Catholic  rehgion.  He  foon,  how- 
ever, returned  to  France,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Pa- 
ris. He  afterwards  gave  himfelf  up  to  retiretnent,  to 
cfcape  the  ftiafts  of  critlcifm,  and  follow  after  the  re- 
gimen which  the  ftrangury,  with  which  he  was  torment- 
ed, demanded  of  him.  This  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  lite,  as  it  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  moft  elegant  works 
that  have  come  from  his  pen.  His  "  Letter  to  M. 
d'Alembert"  on  the  defign  of  efefting  a  theatre  at 
Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement,  and  pubhfhed  in' 
1757,  contains,  along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very 
important  and  well-handled  truths.  This  letter  firft 
drew  down  upon  him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  was 
the  caufe  of  thofe  indignities  with  which  that  author  ^ 
never  ceafed  to  load  him.  What  is  fingular  in  him,  is, 
that  although  fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  reprefen-- 
tatlons  himfelf,  he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  paftoral  (The  yiUage 
Conjuror),  of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and 
mufic,  both  of  them  abounding  with  fcntiment  and  ele- 
gance, and  full  of  innocent  and  rural  fimpliclty.  What 
renders  the  Village  Conjuror  highly  delightful  to  per- 
fons  of  tafte,  is  that  perfeA  harmony  of  words  and  mufic 
which  everywhere  pervades  it  ;  that  proper  connexion 
among  the  parties  who  compofe  it ;  and  its  being  per- 
feftly  correft  from  beginning  to  end.  The  mufician 
hath  fpokeri,  hath  thought,  and  felt  like  a  poet.  Every 
thing  in  it  is  agreeable,  interefting,  and  far  fuperlor  to 
thole  common  afFefted  and  infipid  produftions  of  our 
modern  petit-dramas.  His  biftlonary  of  Mufic  af- 
fords feveral  excellent  articles;  fome  of  them,  however, 
are  very  inaccurate.  "  This  w^ork  (fays  M.  la  Borde), 
in  his  Eflay  on  Mufic,  has  need  to  be  written  over 
again,  to  fave  much  trouble  to  thofe  who  wifii  to  ftudy 
it, .  and  prevent  the«i  from  falling  into  errors,  which  -. 
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Roufleau.  it  IS  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the  eiigaging  manner  in 
^"'-V""'  which  Rouffeau  drags  along  his  readers."  The  paf- 
fages.  in  it  which  have  any  reference  to  literature  may- 
be eafily  diftinguifhed,  as  they  are  treated  with  the 
agreeablenefs  of  a  man  of  wit  and  *he  exaftnefs  of  a 
nian  of  tafte.  Rouffeau,  foon  after  the  rapid  fuccefs 
of  his  Village  Conjuror,  publiflied  a  Letter  on  French 
Mufic,  or  rather  aga'injt  French  mufic,  written  with  as 
■much  freedom  as  livelinefs.  The  exafperated  partifans  of 
French  comedy  treated  him  with  as  much  fmy  as  if  he 
had  confpired  aganift  the  ilate.  A  crov.'d  of  infigni- 
ficant  enthufiafts  fpcnt  their  ftrength  in  outcries  againft 
him.  He  was  infulted,  menaced,  and  lampooned.  Har- 
monic fanaticifm  went  even  to  hang  him  up  in  effigy. 

That  interefting  and  tender  ftyle,  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  throughout  the  Village  Conjuror,  animates  feveral 
letters  in  the  New  Heloila,  in  fix  parts,  publifhed  176X, 
in  izmo.  This  epiftolary  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-managed,  and  the  arrangement  bad,  like  all  other 
works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  as  well  as  its  faults. 
~  More  truth  in  his  charafters  and  more  precifion  in  his 
details  were  to  have  been  wifaed.  The  chaiaftcrs-  as 
well  as  their  ftyle,  have  too  miich  faraenefs,  and  their 
language  is  too  affeft'ed  and  - exaggerated.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  the  force  and 
warmth  of  exprefiion,  from  an  effervefcence  of  fenti- 
ments,  from  the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  cha- 
railerife  a  paffion  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo 
affefting  a  letter  fo  often  accompanied  with  an  unimpor- 
tant digreffion,  an  infipid  criticifm,  or  a  felf  cent  radio- 
ing paradox  ?  Why,  after  having  (hone  in  all  the  energy 
of  fentiment,  does  he  on  a  fndden  turn  unaffedting  ?  It  is 
feecaufe  none  of  the  perfonages  are  truly  interefting. 
That  of  St  Preux  is  weak,  and  often  forced  Julia  is 
art  afiemblage  of  tenderncfs  and  pity,  of  elevation  of 
foul  and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and  pedantry. 
Wolmar  is  a  violent  man,  and  almoft  beyond  the  limits 
of  nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wifhcs  to  change  his  ftyle, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  it  may  eafily  be  obferved 
that  he  does  not  long  fupport  it,  and  every  attempt  em- 
barraffes  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He- 
loifa,  Rouffeau's  unlucky  talent  of  rendering  every 
thing  problematical,  appears  very  confpicuous;  as  in  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  and  againft  duelling,  which  af- 
ford an  apology  for  fuicide,  and  a  juft  condemaation 
of  it :  in  his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery, and  his  very  ftrong  reafons  to  make  it  abhorred : 
on  the  one  hand,  in  declamations  a<!;ainft  focial  happi- 
iiefs ;  on,the  other,  in  tranfports  in  favour  of  humanity  : 
here,  in  violent  rhapfodies  againft  plillofophers ;  there, 
»by  a  rage  for  adopting  their  opinions  :  the  exiftence  of 
God  attacked  by  fophiftiy,  and  Atheifts  confuted  by 
the  moft  irrefragable  arguments  ;  the  Chriftian  religion 
combated  by  the  moft  fpecious  objedlions,  and  cele- 
brated with  the  moft  fublime  eulogies. 

His  Emilia  afterwards  made  more  noife  than  the  new 
Helo'fa.  This  moral  romance,  which  was  publiftied  in' 
176  '',  in  four  vols  i2mo,  treats  chiefly  of  education. 
Rouffeau  wlftied  to  follow  nature  in  every  thing  ;  and 
though  his  fyftem  in  feveral  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  delerves  in  many  refpefts  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, and  with  fome  neceffary  modifications  it  has  been 
fo.  His  precepts  are  expreffed  with  the  force  and  dig- 
nity of  a  mind  full  of  the  leading  truths  of  morahty. 
If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  no  body  at  leaft 


has  felt  it  more,  or  m.ade  it  appear  to  more  advan-  Rouffeau. 
tage.  Every  thing  which  he  fays  againft  luxury  fliows  """"^^""^ 
the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  ftyle  is 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  fometimes,  however,  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  affeded  rudenefs  and  afperity,  to  ape  at 
the  miode  of  Montaigne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi- 
rer, and  whofe  fentiments  and  expreffions  he  often 
clothes  in  a  new  drefs-.  What  is  moft  to  be  lamented 
?H,  that  in  wifhing  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  Chri- 
ftian he  has  filled  his  third  volume  with  objeAions 
againft  Chriftianity.  He  has,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  ' 
given  a  very  fublime  eulogium  on  the  gofpel,  and  an 
aftefting  portrait  of  its  divine  Author  :  but  the  mi- 
racles, and  the  prophecies  which  ferve  lo  eftablilh  his 
miffion,  he  attacks  without  the  leaft  referve.  Admit- 
ting only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  thing  in 
the  balance  of  reafon;  and  this  reafon  being  falfe,  leads 
hi'm  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  !-epofe 
and  happinefs. 

He  dwelt  from  1754  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  the  country 
near  MontmorencI ;  a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  a  farmer-general.  The  caufe  of  hie  love  for 
this  retirement  was,  according  to  himfelf,  "  that  invin- 
cible fpirit  of  liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer, 
and  in  competition  with  which  honours,  fortune,  and 
reputation,  could  not  ftand.  It  is  true,  this  delire  of 
liberty  has  occafioned  lefs  pride  than  lazinefs  ;  but  this 
indolence  is  inconceivable.  Every  thing  ftartlesit;  the 
moft  inconfiderable  reciprocalities  of  focial  life  are  to  it 
infupporiable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a  - 
vifit  to  pay,  things  neceffary  to  be  done,  are  to  me  pu- 
nifhments.  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 
intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  Intimate 
friendfnip  appears  to  me  very  dear  ;  becaufe  there  are 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accompliftied.  Hear,  again,  why  I  have  al- 
ways fhunned  kindneffes  fo  much  ;  becaufe  every  aft  of  ^ 
kindnefs  requires  a  grateful  mind,  and  I  find  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 
Laftly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  neceffary  for  me, 
is  not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I  wifti,  as  not  to  do 
what  I  wifli,  not  to  do."  Rouffeau  enjoyed  this  feli- 
city which  he  fo  much  wiftied  in  his  retirement.  With- 
out entirely  adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life 
purfued  by  the  ancient  Cynics,  he  deprived  himfelf  of 
every  thing  that  could  in  any  meafure  ^add  fuel  to  this 
wiftied-for  luxury,  which  is  ever  the  companion  of 
riches,  and  which  inverts  even  cuftom  itfelf.  He  might : 
have  been  happy  in  this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot 
this  public  which  he  affefted  to  dcfpife  ;  but  his  defire  - 
after  a  great  name  got  the  better  of  his  felf  love,  and  it 
was  this  thirtt  after  reputation  which  made  him  intro» 
duce  fo  many  dangerous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 

The  French  parliament  condemned  ,this  book  in 
1762,  and  entered  into  a  criminal  profecution  againft 
the  author,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. He  diredled  his  fteps  towards  his  native  coun- 
try, which  ftiut  its  gates  upon  him.  ProCcribed  in  the 
place  where  he  firft  drew  breath,  he  fought  an  afylum 
in  Switzerland,  and  found  one  in  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel.  His  firft  care  was  to  defend  his  Emilia 
againft  the  mandate  of  the  archbiftiop  of  Paris,  by  whom 
it  had  been  anathematifed.  In  1763  he  publifhed  a 
iettefj  in  which  he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors,  let  off  with 
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the  moft  animated  difplay  of  eloquence,  and  m  the  moft 
'  infidious  manner.  In  this  letter  he  defcribes  himfelf 
as  "  more  vehement  than-  celebrated  in  his  refearches, 
but  fincere  on  the  whole,  even  agalnft,  himfelf ;  fimple 
and  good,  but  fenfible  and  weak  ;  often  doing  evil, 
and  always  loving  good  ;  united  by  friendfhip,  never 
by  circumftances,  and  keeping  more  to  his  opinions 
than  to  his  interefts  ;  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and 
not  wifliing  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  them  ;  yield- 
ing no  more  to  their  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and 
preferving  his  own  as  free  as  his  reafon ;  difputtng  about 
religion  without  licentioufnefs ;  loving  neither  impiety 
aior  fanaticifm,  but  difliking  precife  people  more  than 
bold  fpirits,"  &c.  &c.  From  this  fpecimen,  the  limi- 
tations he  would  appoint  to  this  portrait  may  eafily  be 
dilcovered. 

The  letters  of  La  Montaigne  appeared  foon  after  ; 
but  this  work,  far  lefs  eloquent,  and  full  of  envious  dif- 
cuffions  on  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri- 
tated the  Proteftant  minillers  without  eflfefting  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  clergy  of  the  Romifh  church.  Rouf- 
feau  had  folemnly  abjured  the  latter  religion  in  1733 
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of  Pruffia,  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  principles  and 
•conduA  of  tliffS  new  Diogenes.  Roufleau  imagined 
there  was  a  plot  between  Hume  and  fame  philofopherg 
in  France  to  deftroy  his  glory  and  repofe.  He  lent  a 
letter  to  him,  filled  with  the  mofl.  abufive  expreflions^ 
and  reproaching  him  for  his  conduil:  towards  him. 
From  this  time  he  looked  upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and 
perhdious  perfon,  who  had  brought  him  to  England 
with  no  other  view  than  to  expole  him  to  public  ridi- 
cule ;  which  foolifli  and  chimerical  idea  was  nouriflved 
by  felf-love  and  a  reillefs  difpofition.  He  im  igined  that 
the  Englifli  philofopher,  amidil  all  his  kindnelTes,  had 
fomething  difagreeable  in  the  manner  of  expreffing  them. 
The  bad  health  of  Roufleau,  a  ilrong  and  melancholy 
imagination,  a  too  nice  fenfibility,  a  jealous  difpofition, 
joined  with  philofopliic  vanity,  cherifhed  by  the  falie 
informations  of  his  goveinefs,  who  poffefled  an  uncom- 
mon power  over  him ;  fill  thefe  taken  together,  might 
tend  to  prepofTefs  him  with  unfavourable  fentiments  of 
fome  innocent  freedoms  his  benefactor  might  have  taken 
with  him,  and  might  render  him  ungrateful,  which  he 
thought  himfelf  incapable  of  becoming.  Meanwhile, 


and,  what  is  fomewhat  firange,  had  then  refolved  to  live^thefe  falfe  conjeftures  and  probabilities  ought  never  to 


in  France,  a  Catholic  country.  The  Proteftant  clergy 
were  not  fully  reconciled  by  this  change  ;  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  whom  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was  not  fufficient  to  refcue  him 
from  that  obloquy  which  the  miniiler  of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the  village  to  which  he  had  retired,  had  ex- 
cited againft  him.  He  preached  againft  Roufleau,  and 
his  fermons  produced  an  uproar  among  the  people.  On 
the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  September  1765, 
fome  fanatics,  drove  on  by  wine  and  the  declamations 
of  their  minift:er,  threw  fome  ftones  at  the  windows  of 
the  Genevan  philofopher,  who  fearing  new  infults,  in 
vain  fought  an  afylum  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this 
Canton  was  connefted  with  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  being  profcribed  by  that  republic.  Neither 
his  broken  fl:ate  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  foften  the  hearts  of  thefe  obdurate  Spartans.  In 
vain,  to  prevent  them  from  the  feartheybad  of  the  fpread- 
ing  of  his  opinions,  did  he  befeech  them  to  fliut  him  up 
in  prifon  till  the  fpring  ;  for  even  this  favour  was  de- 
nied him.  Obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  very  inclement  feafon,  he  reached  Straf- 
bourg  in  a  very  deititute  fituation.  He  received  from 
Marfhal  de  Contades,  who  then  commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expefted 
from  generofity,  humanity,  and  compaflion.  He  wait- 
ed there  till  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Mr  Hume  then  was,  who  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.  After  having  made 
fome  Hay  in  Paris,  Roufleau  aitually  fet  out  for  Lon- 
don in  1 76').  Hume,  much  affefted  with  his  fituation 
and  his  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
fettlement  in  the  country.  Our  Genevan  philofo- 
pher was  not,  however,  long  fatisfied  with  this  new 
place.  He  did  not  make  fuch  an  imprelEon  on  the 
minds  of  the  Englifli  as  he  had  done  on  the  French. 
His  free  difpofition,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  tem- 
per, was  deemed  no  Angularity  in  England.  He  was 
til  ere  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  perio- 
dical prints  were  filled  with  fatires  againft  him.  In" 
particular,  they  publiflied  a  forged  letter  from  the  king 


have  had  the  weight  with  an  honeft  mind  to  withdraw 
itfelf  from  its  friend  and  benefaftor.  Proofs  are  always 
neceflary  in  cafes  of  this  kind;  and  that  which  Roufleau 
had  was  by  no  means  a  certain  demonftration.  The 
Genevan  philofopher,  however,  certainly  returned  to 
France.  In  palling  through  Amiens,  he  met  with 
M.  Greflet,  who  interrogated  him  about  his  misfor- 
tunes and  the  controverfies  he  had  been  engaged  in.  He 
only  anfwered,  "  You  have  got  the  art  of  making  a 
parrot  fpeak ;  but  you  are  not  yet  poflefled  of  the  fe- 
-cret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak."  In  the  mean  time,  the 
magiftratfes  of  this  city  wiflied  to  confer  on  liim  fome 
mark  of  their  efteem,  which  he  abfolutely  refufed.  His 
difordered  imagination  viewed  thefe  flattering  civilities 
as  nothing  elfe  than  infults,  fuch  as  were  laviflied  on 
Sancho  in  the  ifland  of  Barataria.  He  thought  one 
part  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  like  Lazarille  of 
Tormes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  with 
only  his  head  put  of  the  water,  was  carried  from  one 
town  to  another  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But  thefe  wrong 
and  whimfical  ideas  did  not  prevent  him  from  afpiring 
after  a  refidence  in  Paris,  where,  without  doubt,  he  was 
more  looked  on  as  a  fpeCtacle  than  in  any  other  place 
whatever.  On  the  ift  July  1770,  Roufleau  appeared, 
for  the  firft  time,  at  the  regency  coff'ee-houfe,  drefled 
in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  fome  time  previous 
to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded - 
with  praifes  by  the  furrounding  multitude.  "  It  is 
fomewhat  Angular  {fays  M.  Sennebier)  to  fee  a  man  fo 
haughty  as  he  leturning  to  the  veiy  place  from  whence 
he  had  been  bariilhed  fo  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
fmalleit  inconfillencics  of  this  extraordinary  charafter, 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  fpoken  fo  much  ill."  It  is  as  Angular  that  a  per- 
fon under  fentence  of  imprifonment  ftiould  wiih  to  live 
in  fo  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  his  fen- 
tence was  in  force-  againft  him.  His  friends  procured 
for  him,  however,  liberty  of  ftaying,  on  condition  that 
he  fliould  neither  write  on  religion  nor  politics  :  he  kept 
his  word  ;  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  He  was  contented 
with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  manner,  giving  him- 
felf to  the  fociety  of  a  few  tried  frjends,  fhunning  the 
7  company 
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RoufPeau.  company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  have  given  up  all 

'*v        his  whimfies,  and  affefting  neither  the  charafter  of  a 

philofopher  nor  a  bel  efprit.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Ermenon-ville,  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  July  2.  1778,  aged  66 
years.  This  nobleman  has  erefted  to  his  memory  a 
^  very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  con- 
ftitutes  part  of  his  Tjeautifnl  gardens.  On  the  tomb  are 
iafcribed  the  following  epitaphs  : 

let  repofe 
U Homme  de  la  Nature 
Et  de  la  Ferite  ! 

»  HU  motto,  ^'i^'"  impendere  V iro  *.  . 

Hkjacent  OJfa  J.  J.  Roujeau. 

The  curious  who  go  to  fee  this  tomb  likewife  fee  the 
cloak  which  the  Genevan  philofopher  wore.  Above 
the  door  is  infcribed  the  following  fentence,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  book :  "  He  is  truly 
free,  who,  to  accomplifh  his  pleafure,  has  no  need  of 
the  ajfijlance  of  a  fecond  perfon."    Rouffeau,  during  his 
ftay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  Mademoifelle  le 
Vaffeur,  his  governefs,  a  woman  who,  without  cither 
beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  over  him  a  great  afcen- 
dancy.     She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  in  ficknefs : 
But  as  if  Hie  had  been  jealous  of  pofTeffing  him  alone, 
ftie  drove  from  his  mind,  by  tlie  moll  perfidious  inlinu- 
ations,  all  thofe  who  came  to  entertain  him  ;  and  when 
Rouffeau  did  not  difmifs  them,  (he  prevented  their  re- 
turn by  invariably  refufmg  them  admittance.    By  thefe 
means  (he  the  more  eafily  led  her  hu&and  into  incon- 
fiftencies  of  conduft,  which  the  originahty  of  his  cha- 
rafter  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  fo  much  contributed 
to  alTift.    Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  em- 
bryo of  his  chara^er,  and  art  had  probably  united  to 
make  it  more  fingular.    He  did  not  incline  to  affociate 
with  any  perfon  ;  and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and 
living  was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he 
difplayed  a  kind  of  fantafticalnefs  in  his  behaviour  and 
his  writings.    Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  fimpli- 
city  of  manners  with  all  the  pride  of  genius  j  and  a 
large  flock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  fenlibility,  fer- 
ved  to  render  his  chara6ler  ftill  more  uncommon.  "  An 
indolent  mind  (fays  he),  terrified  at  every  appHcation,  a 
warm,  bilious,  and  irritable  temperament,  fenfible  alfo  in 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  affeft  it,  appear 
not  polFible  to  be  united  in  the  fame  perfon  :  and  yet 
thefe  two  contrarieties  compofe  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
aftive  life  has  no  charms  for  me.     I  would  an  hundred 
times  rather  confent  to  be  idle  than  to  do  any  thing 
againfl  my  will ;  and  I  have  an  hundred  times  thought 
that  I  would  live  not  amifs  in  the  Baflille,  provided- 1 
had  nothing  to  do  but  juft  continue  there.    In  my 
younger  days  I  made  feveral  attempts  to  get  in  there  ; 
but  as  they  were  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  re- 
fuge and  rcfl  in  my  old  age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  pa'fon,  only  by  fits  and  flarts,  they  wer€ 
never  attended  with  the  fmallefl  fuccefs.    When  mis- 
fortunes came,  they  afforded  me  a  pretext  of  giving 
myfelf  up  to  my  ruling  paffion."    He  often  exaggerated 
feis  misfortunes  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others.    He  en- 
deavoured particularly  to  render  interefting  by  his  de- 
fcription  his  misfortunes  and  his  poverty,  although  the 
former  were  far  lefa  than  he  imagined,  and  notwith- 
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{landing  he  had  certain  refourccs  agalnft  the  latter.  In  Roufleau, 
other  refpefts  he  was  charitable,  generous,  fober,  jufl,  ~  » 
contenting  himfelf  with  what  was  purely  neceffary,  and 
refufing  the  means  which  might  have  procured  him 
wealth  and  offices.    He  cannot,  like  many  other  fo- 
phifls,  be  accufed  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  flu- 
died  emphafis  the  word  Plrtue,  without  infpiring  the 
fentiment.    When  he  is  fpcaking  of  the  duties  of  man- 
kind, of  the  principles  neceffary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.    He  faid  one  day 
to  M.  de  Buffon,    You  have  afferted  and  proved  before 
J.  J.  Rouffeau  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle  their  chil- 
dren."   "  Yes  (fays  this  great  naturaUfl),  we  have  all 
faid  fo  ;  but  M.  Rouffeau  alone  forbids  it,  and  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  obeyed."  Another  academician  faid,  "  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  without  heart,  and  thofe  of 
Rouffeau  without  head."    He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors ;  and  the  rcpublisan  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  auflerity  of  Cato,  Brutus,  &c.  car- 
ried him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  fimple  eflimation  of 
them.     Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  admired  " 
every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in  his  con" 
temporaries  but  enervated  minds  and  degenerated  bo-  ,  "> 

dies. 

His  ideas  about  politics  were  almofl  as  eccentric  as- 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  his  Social 
CompaS^  which  Voltaire  calls  the  Unfocial  Compady  the 
greatefl  effort  his  genius  produced.  Others  find  it  full 
of  contradiftions,  errors,  and  cynical  paffages,  obfcure, 
ill-arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  fhining 
pen.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  pieces  wrote  by 
him,  to  be  found  in  a  coUeftion  of  his  works  publifhed 
in  25  vols  8vo  and  i2mo,  to  which  there  is  appended 
a  very  infignificant  fupplement  in  6  vols. 

The  moll  ufeful  and  moft  important  truths  in  this 
colle£lion  are  picked  out  in  his  Thoughts;  in  which  the 
confident  fophifl  and  the  impious  author  difappear,  and 
nothing  is  offered  to  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  contemplative  moralifl.  There  were  found  in 
his  port-folio  his  Confeffions,  in  twelve  books)  the  firft 
fix  of^which  were  publiflied.  "  In  the  preface  to  thefe 
memoirs^  which  abound  with  chara6lers  well  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  fometimes  with 
elegance,  he  declares  (fays  M.  Pahflbt),  like  a  peevifh. 
mifanthrope,  who  boldly  introduces  himfelf  on  the  ruins 
of  the  world,  to  declare  to  mankind,  whom  he  fuppofes 
affembled  upon  thefe  ruins,  that  in  that  innumerable 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  fay,  /  am  better  than  that 
man.  This  affedlation  of  feeing  himfelf  alone  in  the 
univerfe,  and  of  continually  direfting  every  thing  to 
liimfelf,  may  appear  to  fome  morofe  minds  a  fanaticifm 
of  pride,  of  which  we  have  no  examples,  at  Icafl  finoe 
the  time  of  Cardan."  But  this  is  not  the  only  blame 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Confefliiins. 
With  uneafmefs  we  fee  him,  under  the  pretext  of  fin- 
cerity,  difhonouring  the  charafter  of  his  benefaftrefs 
Lady  WaiTcn.  There  are  innuendos  no  lefs  offenfive 
againfl  obfcure  and  celebrated  charafters,  which  ought 
entirely  or  partly  to  have  ieen  fuppreffed.  A  lady  of 
wit  faid,  that  Rouffeau  would  have  been  held  in  higher 
eflimatioj.1  for  virtue,  "  had  he  died  without  his  confef- 
fion."    The  fa.na€  opinion  is  entertained  by  M.  Senne- 

bierj, 
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KoifTeju,  bier,  author  of  the  Literary  Hillory  of  Geneva  :  "  His 
._  ,  confeffions  (fays  he)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dange- 

rous book,  and  paint  Rouffeau  in  fuch  colours  as  we 
would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him.     The  ex- 
cellent analyfes  which  we  meet  with  of  fome  fenttments, 
and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  fome  ac- 
tions, are  not  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the*'dtteftable 
matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceafmo;  ob- 
loquies everywhere  to  be  met  with."    It  is  certain, 
that  if  Roufleau  has  given  a  fait'iful  dchneation  of  fome 
•  perfons,  he  has  viewed  others  through  a  cloud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetual!  fufpicions.    He  ima;rincd 
he  thought  juftly  and  fpoke  truly  ;  but  the  fimpleft 
thing  in  nature,  fays  M.  Serv  uit,  if  diftilled  throu  rh  his 
violent  and  fufpicious  head,  mipht  becom  poifom  Rouf- 
feau,  in  what  he  fays  of  himfelf,  makes  fuch  acknow- 
ledgments as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  better 
men  than  he,  at  leaft  if  we  may  judge  him  from  the 
firft  fix  books  of  his  memoirs,  where  nothing  appears 
but  his  vices.    They  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  feparated 
from  the  fix  laft  books,  where  he  fptaks  of  the  virtues 
which  make  reparation  for  them  ;  or  r?.ther  the  work 
ought  not  to  have  been  publidied  at  all,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  can  be  httle  doubt  of)  that  m  his  confef- 
fions lu;  injured  the  ptihlic  manners,  both  by  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  vices  he  dilclofed,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  united  them  \' ith  the  viiti.es.    The  other 
pieces  which  we  find  in  this  new  edition  of  his  works 
are,  l.  'The  Rcvi-ies  of  a  S'u  t/r  v  JV  mk/e'-,  being  a 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     In  this  he 
confelTes,  that  he  liked  better  to  fend  his  children 
into  hofpitals  deftined  for  orphans,  than  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  endeavours  to  palliate  this  error,  .which 
nothing  can  exculpate.    2.  ConJtderaUons  upon  the  Go- 
'verimtnt  of  Pol  ami.     3.  The  Anventvres  of  I  ord  Ed- 
IV  rdy  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  new 
Heloifa.    4.  Var'oii.i  Memoirs  anJ  Fugitive  Pieces,  with 
a  great  number  of  letters,  fome  of  which  are  very  long, 
and  written  with  too  much  ftudy,  but  containinij  fome 
eloquent  paflages  and  fome  deep  thought.    5.  Emilia 
and  Sophia.  6.  The  Levite  of  Ephrainiy  a  poem  in  profe, 
in  4  cantos  ;  written  in  a  truly  ancient  Ityle  of  fimpli- 
city.     7.  Letters  to  Sara.     8.  An  Opera  and  a  Comedy. 
9.  Tranjlat'wns  of  the Jirfl  hook  of  Tacitus' s  Hijlory,  of 
the  Epifode  of  Ollnda  and  Sophron'ia,  taken  from  Tqffo, 
Sec.  &.C.    Like  all  the  otiier  writings  of  RoufTeau,  we 
find  in  thefe  pifthumous  pieces  many  admirable  and 
fome  ufeful  things  ;  but  they  alfo  abound  with  contra- 
dictions, paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  re- 
ligion.   In  his  letters  efpecially  we  fee  a  man  chagri- 
ned at  misfortunes,  which  he  never  attributes  to  himfelf, 
fufpicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  belie- 
ving himfelf  a  lamb  in  the  midft  of  woh/es ;  in  one 
word,  as  like  Pafcal  in  the  ftrength  or  his  genius,  as  in 
his  fancy  of  always  feeing  a  precipice  about  him.  This 
■is  the  refledlioh  of  M.  Servant,  who  knew  him,  aflifted 
him,  and  careffed  him-during  his  retreat  at  Grenoble 
in    768.    This  magiftrate  having  been  very  attentive 
in  obferving  his  charafter,  ought  the  rather  to  be  be- 
lieved, as  he  infpe£led  it  without  either  malice,  envy, 
or  refentnient,  and  only  from  the  concern  he  had  for 
this  philofopher.  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 

RUUT,  in  law,  is  apphed  to  an  alTembly  of  perfons 
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going  forcibly  to  commit  fome  unlawful  a£l,  vvX^ther 
they  execute  it  or  not.    See  RroT. 

ROUTE,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  courf',  efpe- 
cially that  wliicli  military  forces  take.  This  word  is  alfp 
ufed  for  the  defeat  and  flight  of  an  army. 

R^OWE  (Nicholas),  defcended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Devonfnire,  was  born  in  1673.  He  acquired  a  com- 
plete tafte  of  the  claflic  authors  under  the  fa  '.  ous  Dr 
Hufby  in  WeRminiler  fchool ;  but  poetry  v/ao  his  ear- 
ly and  darling  ftudy.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawye4, 
and  deigned  him  for  his  own  profcflion,  entered  him  a- 
{Indent  in  the  Middle  Temple  He  made  remarkable 
advances  in  the  Ihidv  of  the  law  ;  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  ftopt  him  in 
his  career.  His  firll  tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Stepmo- 
ther, meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  he  laid  afide  aU 
thoughts  of  rifiiig  by  the  law.  He  afterward  compo- 
fed  feveral  tra  ;edies  ;  but  that  which  he  valued  himfelf 
mofl  upon,  was  his  Tame.  lane.  The  others  are,  the  Fiir 
Pen/tent  U{)J'j,  the  R',yii/  Conv  rt,  Jane  Short,  zni 
Lndv  y .  7'f  G'  t  \  .  He  alfo  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Buer^ 
and  fjveral  poems  upon  different  fubjecls,  which  have 
been  publlfhed  under  the  title  of  Mifcellaneous  Works,  irv 
one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 
Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  (Dr  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves)  in  the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  trairflator. 
In  his  attempt  at  comedy,  he  failed  fo  ignominioufly, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inferted  in  his  works  ;  and  his  oc- 
ca  onal  po-.ms  and  fliort  compofitlons  are  rarely  wor- 
thy of  either  praife  or  cenfure,  for  they  feem  the  ca- 
fual  Ipoits  of  a  mind  feek  ng  rather  to  amufe  its  leifure 
^han  to  exercife  its  powers.  In  the  conftruftion  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art  ;  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom  thefe  ob- 
fervations  are  borrowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  if 
the  change  be  made  between  the  a£ts  ;  for  it  is  no  lefs 
eafy  for  the  fpeftator  to  fuppofe  himfelf  at  Athens  in 
the  fecond  a£t,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  firfl  ;  but  to 
change  the  fcene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  a£l,  is  to  add  more  afts  to  the  play,  Imce  an  adl  is 
fo  much  of  the  bufinefs  as  is  tranfaifed  w  ithout  inter- 
ruption. Rowe,  by  this  licence,  eafily  extricates  him- 
felf from  difficulties  ;  as  in  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  we 
have  been  terriSed  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  wiU  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced  fome 
prophetic  rhimes,  than — pafs  and  be  gone — the  fcene 
clofes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  tuined  out  up- 
on the  ftage.  I  know  not  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  there 
can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature, 
any  accurate  difcriminatlons  of  kindred  qualities,  or 
nice  difplay  of  paflion  in  its  progrefs  ;  all  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereft  or  affeft  the  au- 
ditor, except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  chara6ler  of  empty  noife, 
with  no  refemblahce  to  real  forrow  or  to  natural  madnefs. 
Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his  fcenes,  from 
the  elegance  of  his  diftion,  and  the  fuavity  of  his 
verfe.  He  feldom  moves  either  pity  or  terror,  but  he 
often  elevates  the  fentiment;  he  feldom  pierces  the  breaft, 
but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the 
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Being  a  «freat  admirer  of  Shakefpeare,    than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynne,  who  willingly  took 


'How^r  underftanding. 

he  gave  the  public  an  "edition  of  his  plays;  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life.  But 
the  moil  conliderable  of  Mr  Rowe's  performances  was 
a  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Pharfalia^  which  he  juft  lived 
to  tinini,  but  not  to  publifh  ;  for  it  did  not  appear  in 
■print  till  tysS,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  Kim  unfit  for  bufmefs  ;  for  nobody  applied  clofer 
to  it  when  occafion  required.  The  Duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  when  fecretary  of  ftate,  made  him  fecretary  for 
public  affairs.  After  the  Duke's  death,  all  avenues 
were  ftopped  to  his  preferment  ;  and  during  the  reft  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  he  paffed  his  time  with  the  Mufes 
and  his  books.  A  ftory,  indeed,  is  told  of  him,  which 
fhows  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance  with  her  minifters. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
lord  treafurer  Oxford,  wh©  aflced  him,  "  If  he  under- 
■ftood  Spanifh  well  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  No  but  think- 
ing that  his  Lordihip  might  intend  to  fend  him  into ' 
Spain  on  fome  honourable  commifllon,  he  prefently 
-added,  "  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  fhortly  be 
able  both  to  underftand  and  to  fpeak  it."  The  earl  ap- 
proving what  he  faid,  Rowe  took  his  leave  ;  and,  re- 
tiring a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again 
on  the  Earl  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  His  Lordfhip 
aiking  him,  "  If  he  was  fure  he  underftood  it  thorough- 
ly?" and  Rowe  affirming  that  he  did,  *'  How  happy  are 
you,  Mr  Rowe,"  faid  the  Earl,  "  that  you  can  have  the 
plcafure  of  reading  and  underftanding  the  Hiftoryof  Don 
Qiiixote  in  the  original!"  On  the  acceffion  of  George  I. 
he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land  furveyors 
of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerklhip  of  his  council ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary 
for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  promo- 
tions long  ;  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1 7 1 8,  in  his  45th  year. 

Mr  Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  fon  by  his  firft 
wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  a  hand- 
fome,  genteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his 
perfon.  He  lived  beloved  ;  aiad  at  his  death  had  the 
honour  to  be  lamented  by  Mr  Pope,  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  printed  in  Pope's  works,  althouoh  it  was  not 
affixed  on  Mr  Rowe's  monument  in  Weftminfter-ab- 
bey,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet's  corner,  oppo- 
fite  to  Chaucer. 

Rowe  (Elifabeth),  an  Enghfli  lady,  eminent  for 
her  excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  born  at 
Ilcheftcr  in  Somerietfliire  in  1647,  was  the  daughter 
of  worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elifabeth 
Portnel.  She  received  the  firft  ferious  impreffions  of 
religion  as  foon  as  (he  was  capable  of  it.  There  being 
a  great  affinity  between  painting  and  poetiy,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  had  a  tafte  for 
the  other.  She  was  alfo  veiy  fond  of  mufic  ;  chiefly 
of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind,  as  beft  fuited  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  fentiments  and  the  fubhmity  of  her 
devotion.  But  poetiy  was  her  favourite  employment, 
her  diftinguifliing  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her  ge- 
nius this  way,  that  her  profe  is  all  poetical.  In  1696, 
a  colleAion  of  her  poems  was  publilhed  at  the  defire  of 
two  friends.  Pier  paraphrafe  on  the  xxxviiith  chapter 
of  Job  was  written  at  the  reqiveft  of  biftiop  Ken.  She 
ihad  no  other  tutor  for  the  French  and  TtaHan  languages 
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the  taflc  upon  himfelf.  Her  fliining  merit,  with  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  had  procured 
her  a  great  many  admirers.  Among  others,  it  is  faid, 
the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  addrefles  to  her.  But  Mr 
Tliomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the  happy  man.  This  gen- 
tleman was  honourably  defcended  :  and  his  fuperior  ge- 
nius, and  infatiable  thirft  after  knowledge,  were  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  earUeft  years.  He  had  formed  a  defign 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  in  an- 
tiquity omitted  by  Plutarch  ;  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
executed.  Eight  lives  were  pubhOied  fuice  his  deceafe. 
They  were  tranflated  into  French  by  the  abbe  Bellen- 
ger  in  i  734.  He  fpoke  with  eafe  and  fluency  ;  had  a 
frank  and  benevolent  temper,  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
wit,  and  a  communicative  difpofition.  Such  was  the 
man  who,  charmed  with  the  perfon,  charafter,  and 
writings,  of  our  authorefs,  married  her  in  1710,  and 
made  it  his  ftudy  to  repay  the  felicity  with  which  fhc 
crowned  his  life.  Too  iutenfe  an  apphcation  to  ftudy, 
beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  wliich 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  1715,  when  he 
was  but  juft  paft  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs  Rows 
wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death  ;  and  continued  tQ 
the  laft  moments  of  her  life  to  exprefs  the  higheft  vene- 
ration and  affeftion  for  his  memory.  As  foon  after  hi? 
deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  permit,  fhe  indulged  her  in- 
clination for  fohtude,  by  retiring  to  Frome,  in  So- 
mcrfetfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
greateft  part  of  her  eftate  lay.  In  this  recefs  it  wa* 
tliat  ftie  compofed  the  moft  celebrated  of  her  works, 
Friendfliip  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En- 
tertaining. In  1736,  Ihe  publilhed,  the  Hiftoryof 
Jofeph  ;  a  poem  which  Ihc  had  written  in  her  younger 
years.  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication  ;  for 
flie  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppoftd,  Feb.  20. 
1 736-  7.  In  her  cabinet  were  found  letter*  to  feveral  of 
her  friends,  which  flie  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  im- 
mediately after  her  deceafe.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ifaac  Witts, 
agreeably  to  her  requeft,  revifed  and  pubhflied  her  de- 
votions in  17.^7,  under  the  title  of  Devout  Exercifes 
of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and 
Prayer;  and,  in  17.^9,  her  Mifcellaneous  Works,  ii^ 
profe  and  verfe,  were  piibliflied  in  2  vols  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  flie  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
poffeffed  a  large  fliare  of^  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She 
was  of  a  moderate  ftature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour, 
her  eyes  of  a  darkifh  grey  inclining  ta  blue,  and  full  of 
lire.  Her  conjplexion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufli 
glowed  in  her  cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully  ;  her  voice 
was  exceedingly  fweet  and  harmonious  ;  and  ihe  had  a 
foftnefs  in  her  afpeft  which  infpired  love,  yet  not  witl>- 
out  fome  mixture  of  that  awe  and  veneration  which  di- 
ftinguifhed  fenle  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the  counte- 
nance, are  wont  to  create. 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  iffue  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  in  furgcry  is  called  a  feton.  See  Farriery, 
fett.  V. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  faid  to  have  flouriflied 
at  Briftol  in  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
author  voluminous  and  elegant.    Of  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  publifhed  fome  time  ago,  ^various 
3  Y  opinions 
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Rowley,  opinions  have  been  entertained,  which  we  have  noticed 
^Roxbur  rh.  elfewhere.  They  feem  now  to  be  alrftoft  forgotten.  See 

\  '  G.HATTERTON. 

Rowley  (William),  who  ftands  in  the  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  univerlity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not 
evident  ;  there  being  but  few  particulars  preferved  in 
regard  to  him  more  than  his  clofe  intimacy  and  connec- 
tion with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical  geniufes  of 
that  age,  by  whom  he  was  vs-ell  beloved,  and  with  feme 
of  whom  he  joined  in  their  writings.  Wood  flyles  him 
"  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  Pembroke- 
hall  in  Cambridge."  In  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefatlor  to  the  Englifh  ftage,  having,  exclufive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Middleton,  Day,  Hey  wood,  Webfter,  &c. 
left  us  five  plays  of  his  own  compofing,  and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  afforded  him  fome  af- 
fiffance. 

ROXBURGH-SHIRE,  or  Teviotdale,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  of  Rox- 
burgh, which  is  now  deftroyed,  and  the  river  Teviot, 
that  runs  through  the  fiiire  into  the  Tweed,  is  divided 
into  the  three  diftrifts  of  Teviotdale,  L'uldtfdale,  and 
EJidale,  or  Eufdale,  fo  called  from  their  refpeftive  ri- 
vers, Teviot,  I^iddal,  and  Eflc.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land, on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Annandale,  on 
the  weft  by  Tweeddale,  on  the  noilh  by  the  Merfe  and 
Lauderdale;  extending  about  30  miles  from  eaft  t©  weft, 
and  about  15  in  breadth  from  the  border  of  England 
to  the  Blue  Cairn  in  Lauder-moor.  7"he  fliire  exhibits  a 
rough  irregular  appearance  of  hills,  nioffes,  and  moun- 
tains, interfperfed,  however,  with  narrow  valleys,  and 
watered  with  delightful  ftreams.  Though  the  face  of 
the  country  is  bare  of  woods,  the  valleys  yield  plenty 
of  corn,  and  the  hills  abound  with  pafture  for  ftieep  and 
black  cattle.  The  principal  mountains  of  this  country 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Coclraiv :  from  whence  a 
range  of  very  high  hills  runs  weftward,  dividing  Scot- 
land from  England.  On  the  confines  of  this  fiiire  are 
the  debateable  lands ;  the  property  of  which  was  for- 
merly difputed  by  the  Scots  and  Englifh  bor  derers,  but 
adjudged  to  the  Scots  at  the  union  of  the  crowns. — 
"Roxburghfirhe  yields  plenty  of  lime  and  freeftone,  which 
in  former  times  was  freely  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
building  caftles  to  defend  them  from  the  invafions  of 
their  Englifir  neighbours.  The  moft  diftinguiftied  fa- 
milies in  this  county  are  the  Scots  and  Kers,  who  raifed 
themfelves  to  wealth  and  honours  by  their  bravery  and 
fuccefs  in  a  fort  of  predatory  war  with  their  enemies  of 
South  Britain.  The  fiiire  is  very  populous  ;  and  the 
people  are  ftout  and  valiant.  They  were  formerly  in- 
ured to  military  difcipline  and  all  the  dangers  of  war, 
by  living  on  dry  marches  contiguous  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
land ;  being  fo  numerous  and  alert,  that  this  and  the 
neighbouring  ftiire  of  Berwick  could  in  24  hours  pro- 
duce io,coo  men  on  horfeback,  well  armed  and  ac- 
coutred. In  the  ftiire  of  Roxburgh  we  ftill  meet  with 
a  great  number  of  old  caftles  and  feats  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen,  whofe  anceftors  fignahzed  themfelves 
in  this  manner;  and  we  find  the  remains  of  old  en- 
■  campments,  and  a  Roman  military  way,  vulgarly  call- 
ed  the  caufeivoy,  running  from  Haunum  to  the  Tweed. 
The  principal  town,  called  Roxburgh,  giving  the  title  of 


duke  to  the  chief  of  the  Kers,  was  anciently  a  royal  bo- 
rough, containing  divers  parifties,  large  and  flourrftiing, 
defended  by  a  ftrong  citadel,  which  was  often  alternate-  " 
ly  reduced  by  the  Englifli  and  Scotch  adventurers.  It 
was  in  befieging  this  caftk  that  James  II.  of  Scotland 
loft  his  life  by  the  burfting  of  a  cannon.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  almoft  continual  wars  between  the  two. 
nations,  this  fortrefs  was  razed,  the  town  ruined,  and 
its  royalty  tranflated  to  Jedbui-gh,  which  is  now  a  royal- 
borough,  fituated  between  the  Tefy  and  Jed. 

ROXENT-CAPE,  or  Rock  of  Lijhon^  a  mountain  and' 
remarkable  promontory  in  Portugal,  fituated  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  22 
miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

ROYAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  king  :  thus  we 
fay,  royal  family,  royal  affent,  royal  exchange,  &c. 

Royal  Family.  The  firft  and  moft  confider-able 
branch  of  the  king's  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws 
of  England,  is  the  queen. 

I.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  regent ^ 
queen  confort,  or  queen  doiuager.  The  queen  regent y 
regnant,,  or  fovereign,  is  ftie  who  holds  the  crown  in 
her  own  right  ;  as  the  firft  (and  perhaps  the  fecond) 
queen  Mary,  quee«  Elifabeth,  and  queen  Anne  ;  and 
fuch  a  one  has  the  fame  powers,  prerogatives,  rights^ 
dignities,  and  duties,  as  if  flie  had  been  a  king.  This- 
is  exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  I  Mar.  I.  ft.  3.  c.  I. 
But  the  queen  confort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king  ; 
and  ftie  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  is  participant  of  di- 
vers prerogatives  above  other  women. 

And,  firft,  flie  is  a  public  perfon,  exempt  and  diftinft 
from  the  king ;  and  not,  like  other  married  women,, 
fo  clofely  connefted  as  to  have  loft  all  legal  or  feparate 
exiftence  fo  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchafe  lands  and  to  convey 
them,  to  make  leafes,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other 
afts  of  ownerftrip,  without  the  concur  rence  of  her  lord  j 
which  no  other  married  woman  can  do  :  a  privilege  as 
old  as  the  Saxon  era.  She  is  alfo  capable  of  taking 
a  grant  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her 
huft)and ;  and  in  this  particular  (he  agrees  with  the  au- 
gujia  or  piifftma  regina  conjux  divi  imperatoris  of  the 
Roman  laws  ;  who,  according  to  Juftinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  one  from., 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  feparate 
courts  and  officers  diftinft  from  the  king's,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  ;  and  her  at- 
torney and  folicitor  general  are  entitled  to  a  place 
within  the  bar  of  his  majefty's  courts,  together  with 
the  king's  counfel.  She  may  likewife  fue  and  be  fued 
alone,  without  joining  her  hufband.  She  may  alfo  have 
a  feparate  property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has 
a  right  to  difpofe  of  them  by  will.  In  flrort,  .fire  is  in 
all  legal  proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  fole,  and 
not  as  a  feme  covert ;  as  a  fingle,  not  as  a  married  wo- 
man. For  which  the  reafon  given  by  Sir  Edward  Cok^ 
is  this :  becaufe  the  wifdom  of  the  common  law  would 
not  have  the  king  (whofe  continual  care  and  ftudy  is 
for  the  public,  and  circa  ardua  regpi)  to  be  troubled 
and  difquieted  on  account  of  his  wife's  domeftic  af- 
fairs ;  and  therefore  it  vefts  in  the  queen  a  power  of 
tranfafiing  her  own  concerns,  without,  the  interventioa 
of  the  king,  as  if  fire  v«%8  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  many  exemptions,  and  mimate 
prerogatives.    For  inftance  :  fl^e  pays  no  toU  ;  nor  is 
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'tt.oyal  flie  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  conrt.  But  in  ge- 
neral,  unlefs  where  the  law  has  exprefsly  declared  her 
exempted,  flie  is  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  fub- 
jedls  ;  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  king's  fub- 
jedl,  and  not  his  equal :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  im- 
perial law,  Augujlus  legihus  folutus  non  ejl. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  fome  pecuniary  advantages, 
which  form  her  a  ditlin61  revenue  :  as,  in  the  firft  place, 
fhe  is  intltkd  to  an  ancient  perquifite  called  queen-gold^ 
or  aurum  reginx  ;  which  is  a  royal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen-confort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  perfon  who  hath  made  a  vo- 
luntary offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  lO 
merks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  confideration  of  any  pri- 
vileges, grants,  licences,  pardons,  or  other  matter  of 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  hir.  by  the  king :  and  it 
is  due  in  the  proportion  to  one- tenth  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made  to  the  king, 
and  becomes  an  aftual  debt  of  record  to  the  queen's 
majefly  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  ico 
merks  of  iilver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  take 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  fair,  market,  park,  chafe, 
or  free- warren  ;  there  the  queen  is  intitled  to  lo  merks 
in  filver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomi- 
nation) to  one  merk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queens 
gold,  or  aurum  regin'a.  But  no  fuch  payment  is  due  for 
any  aids  or  fubfidies  granted  to  the  king  in  parliament 
or  convocation  ;  or  for  fines  impofed  by  courts  on  of- 
fenders againft  their  will ;  nor  for  voluntary  prefents 
to  the  king,  without  any  confideration  moving  from 
him  to  the  fubjeft  ;  nor  for  any  fale  or  contraft  where- 
by the  prefent  revenues  or  poifeffions  of  the  crown  are 
granted  away  or  diminifhed. 

I'he  original  revenue  of  our  ancient  queens,  before 
~  and  foon  after  the  conqueft,  feems  to  have  confilled  in 
certain  refervations  or  rents  out  of  the  demefne  lands 
of  the  crown,  which  were  exprefsly  appropriated  to 
'  her  majefty,  diftinft  from  the  king.  It  is  frequent  in 
domefday  book,  after  fpecifying  the  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  likewife  the  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
Tenders  referved  to  the  queen.  Tliefe  were  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purpofes  ;  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majefiy's  ufe,  to  purchafe  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  fur- 
tiifii  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  frequently 
very  coftly,  as  one  fingle  robe  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  flood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds  :  A  practice  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
eaftern  countries,  where  whole  cities  and  provinces  were 
fpecifically  affigned  to  purchafe  particular  parts  of  the 
queen's  apparel.  And  for  a  farther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen-gold  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  granted  ;  thofe  matters  of  grace  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arofe,  being  frequently  obtain- 
ed from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  interccffion  of  the 
queen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob- 
fcure  ones,  in  the  book  of  domefday,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  coUefking  it  appears  to  have  been  well  un- 
derftood  ;  and  it  forms  a  diftiudl  head  in  the  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  written  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  ufually  attributed  to  Gervafe  of  Tilbury. 
From  that  time  downwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queen-conforts  of  England  till 
the  deatih  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  though  after  the  acceflion 
laf  the  Tudor  family,  the  .collecting  of  it  feems  to  have 


been  much  neglefted ;  and  there  being  no  queen  confort 
afterwards  till  the  acceflion  of  James  I.  a  period  of  near 
<5o  years,  its  very  nature  and  quantity  then  became  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  and  being  referred  by  the  king  to 
the  chief  juflices  and  chief  baron,  their  report  of  it  was 
fo  very  unfavourable,  that  his  confort  queen  Anne, 
though  fhe  claimed  it,  yet  never  thought  proper  to 
exaft  it.  In  1635,  11  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile  of  ex- 
pedients for  raifing  money  upon  dormant  precedents  in 
our  old  records  (of  which  fhlp-money  was  a  fatal  in- 
flance),  the  king,  at  the  petition  of  his  queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  ifTued  out  his  writ  for  levying  it ;  but  af- 
terwards purchafed  it  of  his  confort  at  the  price  of 
10,000  pounds  ;  finding  it,  perhaps,  too  trifling  and 
troublefome  to  levy.  And  when  afterwards,  at  the 
Reftoration,  by  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  and 
the  fines  that  were  confequent  upon  them,  the  little 
that  legally  remained  of  this  revenue  was  reduced  to 
almofl  nothing  at  all  ;  in  vain  did  Mr  Prynne,  by  a 
treatife  that  does  honour  to  his  abihties  as  a  painful 
and  judicious  antiquarian,  endeavour  to  excite  queen 
Catherine  to  revive  this  antiquated  claim. 

Another  ancient  perquifite  belonging  to  the  queen 
confort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  and  there- 
fore only  worthy  notice,  is  this  :  that  on  the  taking  a 
whale  on  the  coafts,  which  is  a  royal  fifh,  it  fhall  be  di- 
vided between  the  king  and  queen  ;  the  head  only  be- 
ing the  king's  property,  and  the  tail  of  it  the  queen's. 
De  Jlurgwne  ohfervetur,  quod  rex  ilium  habebit  integrum  : 
de  bcdena  vero  fufficit,  Ji  rex  habeat  caput,  et  regina  cau- 
dam.  The  reafon  of  this  whimfical  divifion,  as  affigned 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnifli  the  queen's 
wardrobe  with  whale-bone. 

But  farther  :  though  the  queen  is  in  all.  refpe£ls  a 
fubjeft,  yet,,  in  point  of  the  fecurity  ©f  her  life  and 
perfon,  fhe  is  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  king. 
It  is  equally  treafon  (by  the  flatute  25  Edward  III.) 
to  imagine  or  compafs  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king's 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himfelf ;  and  to  violate  or 
defile  the  queen  confort,  amounts  to  the  fame  high 
crime  ;  as  well  in  the  perfon  committing  the  faft,  as  in 
the  queen  herfelf  if  confenting.  A  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
made  it  treafon  alfo  for  any  woman  who  was  not  a  vir- 
gin, to  marry  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof; 
but  this  law  was  foon  after  repealed  ;  it  trefpaffing  too 
ftrongly,  as  welTon  natural  juflice  as  female  modefly. 
If  however  the  queen  be  accufed  of  any  fpecies  of  trea- 
fon, fhe  fhall  (whether  confort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  queen  Ann  Boleyn  was  in 
28  Hen.  VIII. 

The  hufband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  queen  Anne,  is  her  fubjedt ;  and 
may  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  againfl  her  :  but,  in  the 
inflance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  he  is  not  fubjefted  to  the 
fame  penal  reftridlions.  For  which  the  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  confort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal 
bed,  this  may  debafe  or  baftardize  the  heirs  to  the 
crown  ;  but  no  fuch  danger  can  be  confequent  on  the 
infidelity  of  the  hufband  to  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  A  queen  dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
as  fuch  enjoys  mofl  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her 
as  queen  confort.  But  it  is  not  hlg^h  treafon  to  con- 
fplre  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chaftity  ;  for  tlie  fame 
reafon  as  was  before  alleged,  becaufe  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet  ftlll,  pro 
^  Y  2  .  digniiate 
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Hoyal.  d'tgnttate  fe^al't,  no  man  can  marty  a  queen-dowager 
without  fpectal  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting his  lands  and  goods.  "This  Sir  Edward  Coke 
tells  us,  was  enafted  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VI. 
though  the  ftatute  be  not  in  print.  But  (he,  though 
an  alien  born,  fhall  ftill  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the 
king's  demife,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  queen-dow- 
ager when  married  again  to  a  fubjeft,  doth  not  lofe 
her  regal  dignity,,  as  peereffes-dowager  do  when  they 
marry  commoners.  For  Katharine,  queen  dowager  of 
Henry  V.  though  Ihe  married  a  private  gentleman, 
Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  called 
Owen  Tudor;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Katharine  queen 
of  England^  maintained  an  aftion  againft  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle.  And  fo  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying 
w  ith  Edmond  the  brother  of  king  Edward  I.  main- 
tained an  aftion  of  dower  by  the  name  of  queen  of  Na- 
varre. 

3.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  and  alfo  his  royal  confort,  and  the  princefs 
royal,  or  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king,  are  likewife  pe- 
culiarly regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  by  ftatute  2  5 
Edw.  III.  to  compafs  orconfpire  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer, or  to  violate  the  chaflity  of  either  of  the  latter, 
are  as  much  high  treafon  as  to  confpire  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  violate  the  chaftity  of  the  queen.  And 
this  upon  the  fame  reafon  as  was  before  given  ;  be- 
caufe  the  prince  of  Wales  is  nejtt  in  fucceflion  to  the 
crown,  and  to  violate  his  wife  might  taint  the  blood- 
royal  with  baftardy ;  and  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
king  is  alfo  alone  inheritable  to  the  crown  on  failure 
Cf  ilfue  male,  and  therefore  more  refpefted  by  the  laws 
than  any  of  her  younger  fifters  ;  infomuch  that  upon_ 
this,  united  with  other  (feodal)  principles,  while  our 
Jiulitary  tenures  were  in  force,  the  king  might  levy  an 
aid  for  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  her  only. 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  tifually  made  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chefter,  by  fpecial  creation  and 
inveftiture  ;  but  being  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  he  is  by 
inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  crea- 
tion. 

4.  The  reft  of  the  royal  family  may  be  confidered 
in  two  different  lights,  according  to  the  different  fenfcs 
in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  ufed.  I'he  larger 
fonfe  includes  all  thofe  who  are  by  any  pollibility  in- 
heritable to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution, 
^vere  all  the  defcendants  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
"vvho  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter- 
marriages with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  revo- 
lution and  aft  of  fettlement,  it  means  the  Proteftant 
iiTue  of  the  princefs  Sophia  4  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  b\it  which  in  procefs  of  time  may  poflibly  be 
?is  largely  diffufed^  The  more  confined  fenfe  includes 
only  thofe  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinqiu'ty 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  refpecl ;  but  after 
that  degree  is  paft,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
fubjefts,  and  are  feldom  confidered  any  farther,  unldfs/ 
called  to  the  fucceffion  upon  failure  of  the  nearer  lines. 
For  though  collateral  confanguiaity  is  regarded  inde- 
iinitely  with  refpeft  to  inheritance  or  fueceflion,  yet  it 
is  and  can  only  be  regarded  within  fome  certain  limits 
in  any  other  refpeft,  by  the  natural  conftitution  of 
things  and' the  didlstes  of  pofitive  law. 

The  vouiigex  fons-  and  daughters  of  the  king,  and 


other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the 
immediate  line  of  fucceffion,  were  therefore  little  far- 
ther regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  peers  and  pub- 
lic officers  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  temporal.  This  is 
done  by  the  ftatute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10.  which 
enacts,  that  no  perfon  except  the  king's  children  (hall 
prefume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  fide  of  the  cloth  of 
eftate  in  the  parhament  chamber  ;  and  that  certain 
great  officers  therein  named  (hall  have  precedence 
above  all  dukes,  except  only  fuch  as  ftiall  happen  to  be 
the  king's  fon,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  explains  to  fignify  grandfon  or  nepof),  or 
brother's  or  fifter's  fon.  But  under  the  defcription  ofi 
the  king's  children,  his  grandfons  are  held  to  be  inclu-^- 
ded,  without  having  recourfe  to  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
interpretation  of  nepheixj ;  and.  theref(.>re  v/hen  his  late 
majefty  king  George  II.  created  his  grandfon  Edward,, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  deceafed, 
duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  houfe  of  lords  ta 
fettle  his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
ought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  then  king's  youngeft  fon  ;  and  that  he 
might  have  a  feat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  eftate. 
But  when,  on  the  accefiion  of  his  prefent  majefty,. 
thefe  royal  perfonages  ceafed  to  take  place  as  the  cbd-i 
dren,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brother  and  uncle  of  the 
king,  they  alfo  left  their  feats  on  the  fide  of  the  cloth 
of  eftate  ;  fo  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  ma- 
jefty's  fecond  brother,  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  earls- 
bench  (on  which  the  dukes  ufually  fit)  next  to  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  And  in  1717,  upon  a 
queftion  referred  to  all  the  judges  by  king  George  1. 
it  was  refolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  againft  the  other 
two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king's  grand- 
children, while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  ma- 
jefty as  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father's 
life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba- 
tion of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king  their  grandfather.  And  the  judges  have  more 
recently  concun-ed  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  appro- 
bation extend  alfo  to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown ; 
though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the 
fame  did  extend,  they  did  not  find  preclfcly  deterrninedi 
The  moft  frequent  inftances  of  the  crown's  interpofition 
go  no  farther  than  nephews  and  nieces ;  but  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  diftant  collate- 
rals. And  the  ftatute  6  Henry  VI.  before  mentioned, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen-dowager  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  king,  affigns  this  reafon  for  it  ; 
"  becaufe  the  difparagement  of  the  cieen  fliall  give 
greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladles  of  eftate, 
who  are  of  the  blood-royal,  more  lightly  to  difparage 
themfelves."  Therefore  by  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  Vlli. 
c.  1 8.  (repealed,  among  other  ftatutes  of  treafons,  by 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.)-  it  was  made  high  treafon  for  any 
man  to  contraft  marriage  with  the  king's  children  or 
reputed  children,  his  fifters  or  aunts  ex  parte  paterna,  ov 
the  children  of  his  brethren  or  fifters ;  being  exaftly 
the  fame  degrees- to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
ftatute  31  Hen.  VIIL  before-mentioned  And  now, 
by  ftatute  12  Geo.  HI.  c.  11.  no  defcendant  of  the 
body  of  king  George  II.  (other  than  the  ifftie  of  prin- 
ceffes  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  con* 
I  trading 
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Heyal  tra  ^tinr:*  rntitrlmony,  without  the  pre  vkius  confent  of  tho 
11  kintr  Ugnified  unckr  the  great  feal;  and  any  marriage  con- 
trafted  without  fuch  a  confent  is  void.  Provided,  that 
fuch  of  the  faid  defcendauts  as  ai-e  not  above  2y,  may 
after  a  twelvemonth's  notice  given  to  the  king's  privy 
council,  contradl  and  foltrnnize  marriat^e  without  the 
confent  of  the  crown  ;  unlefs  both  houfes  of  parliament 
(hall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  year,  exprefsly 
declare  their  difapprobation  of  fuch  intended  marriage. 
And  all  petfons  folemni/.Ing,  afiifting,  or  being  prefent 
.at  any  fuch  prohibited  marriage,  IhaU  incur  tlie  penalties 
of  the  Itatute  pramutnre. 

RorAL  Oak,  a  fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bofcobel,  in 
the  pariih  of  Donnington  in  StafFordihire,  the  boughs 
whereof  were  once  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  tlie  thick  of 
which  king  Charles  II.  fat  in  the  da;)r-tirpe  with  colo- 
nel Cartiefs,  and  in  the  night  lodged  in  Bofcoiiel  houfe: 
fo  that  they  are  miftaken  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  oak  ;  it  being  then  a  gay  flourifhing  tree,  far- 
rounded  with  many  more.  The  poor  remain*  thereof 
are  now  fenced  in  with  a  handfome  wall,  with  this  in- 
fcription  in  gold  letters :  FeUcjJfmam  arborem  quam  in 
afylum potenltfim't  regis  Caroli  II.  Deus  op.  max. per  quern 
reges  regnant,  hie  crefcere  voluit.  Sec. 
RoTAi.  Society.  See  Society. 
ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king,  otherwife 
called  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the  regalia.  See  Pre- 
rogative and  Regalia. 

ROYENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  decandria  elafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  rankiniT  under  the  1 8th  order,  Bi- 
cornes.  The  calyx  is  urceolatcd  ;  the  corolla  monopeca- 
k>us,  with  the  limb  revoluted  ;.  the  capfule  ia  unilocular 
and  quadrivalved. 

ROYSTON,  a  town  of  Hertfordfhire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  i.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  a  large 
place,  feated  in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  very  eonfiderable  for  corn.  There  was  lately 
difcovered,  almoft  under  the  market-place,  a  fu^terra- 
neous  chapel  of  one  Rofia,  a  Saxon  Lady  :  it  has  fe- 
veral  altars  and  images  eut  out  of  the  chalky  fides,  a«(J 
is  in  form  of  3  fugar-loaf,  having  no  entrance  but  at 
the  top. 

RUBBER  {India).    See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS  (Sir  Peter  Paul),  the  moil  eminent  of 
the  Elemifh  painters,  v.as  borr.  in  1577  ;  but  whether 
at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
His  father,  who  was  a  counft-llor  in  the  fenatf  of  Ant- 
werp, had  been  forced  by  the  civil  wars  to  feck  iefnge 
in  Cologne,  and  during  his  refidence  tlicre  Rubens  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  been  born. 

The  genius  of  Rubens,  which  began  to  unfold  itfelf 
in  his  earlieil  years,  was  cultivated  with  pecnhar  care, 
and  embcUiflied  with  every  branch  of  clalfical  and  polite 
literature. 

He  Toon  difcovered  a  flrcng  inclination  for  defigniiig; 
and  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  that  employment  hi  his 
leifure  hours,  while  the  reil  of  his  time  was  de\-oted  to 
©ther  ftudies.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  bias  of  her 
fun,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  inltruelions  of  Tobias- 
Verhaecht  a  painter  of  architecture  and  landfcape.  Pie 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  he  foon 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  mailer  were  infufficient 
to  anfvver  his  elevated  ideas.    His  furly  temper  too  was 
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difguftftil  to  Rubens,  whofe  natural  difpofitlon  was  mo.  Rubens 
dcil  and  amiable.  .  " — -v— — 

Anxious  to  find  an  artift  whofe  genius  and  difpofi- 
tions  were  congenial  with  his  own,  he  became  the  di- 
fciple  of  Oftavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Otho  Venius,  a  painter  of  fingalar  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  fl<illed  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alfo  diftinguilhed  for  learning  and  other  accomplifli- 
ments.  Between  the  mailer  and  feholar  a  remarkable 
fimilarity  appeared  in  temper  and  inck'nation  ;  indeed, 
in  the  whole  turn  of  their  aMnds.  It  was  this  conge- 
niality of  fentiments  which  animated  Rubens  with  that 
ardent  paflion  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determmed  him  to  purfue  it  as  a  profeflion.  Prom  tliis 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  to  it  ;  and  fo  fuccefsfui 
were  his  exertions,  that  he  foon  equalled  liis  mailer. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  he  already 
beheld  in  idea,  it  became  requiiite  to  ftudy  the  produc- 
tions of  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  For  this  purpofe  he' 
travelled  through  Italy,  viliting  the  moft  valuable  col- 
lections of  paintings  and  antique  ft^tues  with  which  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru- 
bens,; informs  us,  that  he  was  recommended  in  the  moil 
honourable  manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  the  arch- 
duke Albert,  who  had  witnelfed  his  talents  in  the  finifh- 
ing  of  fome  fine  paintings  deGgned  for  his  own  palace. 
At  Mantua  he  vi  as  received  by  the  duke  with  the  moft 
flattering  marks  of  dilHnftion,  and  had  opportunities  of 
improving  himfelf  which  he  did  not  negleft.  Here  he 
carefully  lludied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano.  He  next 
vifited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exami- 
ning the  prodnftions  of  Raphael.  The  paintings  of 
Titian  and  Paolo  Veronefe  called  him  to  Venice,  where 
he  accomplilhed  himfelt"  in  the  art  of  col^juring. 

He  continued  in  Italy  feven  years.  At  length  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  his  mother  was  taken  ill,  he 
haftened  to  Antwerp  :  but  hi's  filiiil  affection  was  not 
gratified  with  a  fight  of  her;  Ihe  died  before  his  arrival. 
He  married  foon  after  ;  but  his  wife  dying  at  the  end' 
of  four  years,  he  retired  from  Antwerp  for  furne  time,, 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utrecht  he  vilited  Hurtort,  for  whom 
he  had  a  great  value. 

The  tame  of  Rubens  was  now  fpread  over  Europe. 
He  was  invited  by  Maiy  of  Medicis  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Piris,  where  he  painted  the  galleriea 
in  the  palace  of  Luxembvirg.  'I'hefe  form  a  feries  of 
paintinga  which  delineate  the  hiftory  of' Mary  ;  and  af- 
fai  d'  a  conviocing  proof  how  v/ell  qualified  he  was  to 
excel  in  allegorical  and  emblematical  compo'  tions. 
While  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was-fo  taken  with  his  great  talents 
and  accomplifhments,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified 
to  explain  to  Ifabella,  the  wife  of  Albei  t  the  archduke, 
the  caufe  of  the  mifunderftanding  which  liad  takea 
place  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.  In 
this  employment  Rubens,  acquitted  himfelf  witli  fuch 
propriety,  that  Ifabella  appointed  hini  env;)y  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  with  a  commifiiou  to  propofe  terms  of 
peace,  and  to  bring  back  the  inftrnCtions  of  that  mo- 
navch.  Philip  was  no  lefs  captivated  with  Rubens; 
He  conferred  or.  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and' 
made  him  fecietary  to  his  privy  council.  Rubena 
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R-uLens.  returned  to  Bruflels,  and  thence  pafTed  over  Into  Eng- 
land  In  1630  with  a  commiffion  from  the  Catholic  king 
to  negoclate  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  He 
was  fuccefsful  in  his  negociation,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. Charles  I.  who  then  filled  the  Britifh  throne, 
could  not  receive  Rubens  in  a  public  charafter  on  ac* 
count  of  his  proftflion  ;  neverthelefs,  he  treated  him 
•with  every  mark  of  rcfpedt.  Having  engaged  him  to 
paint  fome  of  the  apartments  of  Whitehall,  he  not  only 
gave  him  a  handfome  fum  of  money,  but,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  merit,  created  him  a  knight ;  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his  friend  and  patron,  purchafed 
of  him  a  colleAion  of  pidlures,  ftatues,  medals,  and  an- 
tiques, with  tlie  fum  ©f  L.  10,000. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  lervices.  He  was  crea- 
ted a  gentleman  of  j,the  king's  bedchamber,  and  named 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Rubens,  however,  did  not  lay  afide  his  profeflion.  He 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married  a  fecond  wife 
called  Helena  Formenty  who,  being  an  eminent  beauty, 
helped  him  much  in  the  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  30th  May  1640,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ; 
leaving  vail  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  his  eldeft  fon 
fucceeded  him  in  the  of&ce  of  fecretary  of  flate  in  Flan- 
ders. 

As  Rubens  was  poflelTed  of  all  the  ornaments  and 
advantages  that  render  a  man  worthy  to  be  efteemed  or 
courted,  he  was  always  treated  as  a  perfon  of  confe- 
quence.  His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
and  his  convetfation  lively  ;  his  learning  was  univerfal. 
Though  his  favourite  ftudy  muft  have  occupied  him 
much,  yet  he  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  the  moll 
celebrated  authors,  and  efpecially  the  poets.  He  fpoke 
feveral  languages  perfeftly,  and  was  an  excellent  ftates- 
man. 

His  houfe  at  Antwerp  was  enriched  with  everything 
in  the  arts  that  was  rare  and  valuable.  It  contained 
one  fpacious  apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  rotunda  at 
Rome,  adorned  with  a  choice  coUeftion  of  pidlures 
which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy;  part  of  which  he  fold 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

His  genius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  in  every 
thing  that  can  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  pidlurc. 
His  invention  was  fo  fertile,  that,  if  he  had  occafion  to 
paint  the  fame  fubjeft  feveral  times,  his  imagination  al- 
ways fupplicd  him  with  fomething  ftriking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  natural  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  and  his  ex- 
preflion  noble  and  animated. 

He  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  co- 
louring to  its  higheft  pitch ;  he  underftood  fo  thoroughly 
the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  he  gave  to 
liis  figures  the  utmoft  harmony,  and  a  prominence  refem- 
bling  real  life.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  ftr-okes  bold 
and  eafy,  his  car-nation  glows  with  life,  and  his  drapery 
is  fimple,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with  much  flcill. 

The  great  excellence  of  Rubens  appears  in  his  grand 
compofitions;  for  as  they  ai-e  to  be  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
he  laid  on  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  uncommon 
boldnefs,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  proper  places  ; 
fo  that  he  never  impaired  their  lullre  by  breaking  or 
torturing  them  ;  but  touched  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  give  them  a  lading  force,  beauty,  and  har  mony. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  correal- 
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nefs  in  drawing  and  defigning ;  fome  of  his  fitrures  be-  Ruheu, 
mg  heavy  and  too  fhort,  and  the  limbs  in  fome  parts  "■"'''ia. 
not  being  jnftly  llcetched  in  the  outline.  Though  he 
had  fpent  feven  years  in  Italy  in  ftudying  thofe  antiques 
by  which  other  celebrated  artifts  had  modelled  their  tafte; 
though  he  had  examined  them  with  fuch  minute  attention 
as  not  only  to  pei-ceive  their  beauties,  but  to  be  qualified 
to  defcribe  them  in  a  Difiertation  which  he  wrote  on 
that  fubjeft  :  yet  he  feems  never  to  have  divcfted  hlm- 
felf  of  that  heavy  ftyle  of  painting,  which,  being  pe- 
crrliar  to  his  native  country,  he  had  infenfibly  acquired. 
The  aftonlfiiiiig  rapidity  too  with  which  he  painted, 
made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  which  thofe  works 
that  he  finilhed  with  care  are  entirely  exempted. 

Arnong  his  finifhed  pieces  may  be  mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrill  between  the  two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  feen  at  Antwerp;  but  of 
all  his  works  the.  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Xuxem- 
burg  beft  difplay  his  genius  and  his  ftyle. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  x'\lgarotti,'  that  he  was  more 
moderate  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
foft  in  his  chiaro-fcuro  than  Carravagglo  ;  but  not  fo 
rich  in  his  compofitions,  nor  fo  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronefe  ;  in  his  carnations  lefs  true  than  Titian, 
and  lefs  delicate  than  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
give  his  colours  the  utmoll  tranfparency  and  harmony, 
notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  deepnefs  of  them; 
aird  he  had  a  ftrength  and  grandeur  of  ftyle  entirely 
his  own. 

RUB  I  A,  MADDER  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  r-anking  under  the  47th  order,  Stel- 
lata.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  campanulated; 
and  there  ar-e  two  monofpermous  berries.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  Is  the  tlnc- 
torum,  or  dyer's  madder,  fo  much  rrfed  by  the  dyer's 
and  calllco-printers.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and 
annual  ftalk:  the  root  Is  compofed  of  many  long,  thick, 
fucculent  fibres,  almoft  as  large  as  a  man's  littk  finger; 
thefe  are  joined  at  the  top  in  a  head  like  afpar-agus, 
aird  run  very  deep  into  the  ground.  From  the  upper 
part,  or  head  of  the  root,  come  out  many  fide-roots, 
which  extend  juft  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  to 
a  great  diftance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  faft  ;  for 
thefe  fend  up  a  great  number  of  fhoots,  which,  if  care- 
fully taken  off  in  the  fpring  foen  after  they  are  above 
ground,  become  fo  many  plants.  Thefe  roots  are  of  a 
reddiflr  colour,  fomewhat  tranfparent  ;  and  have  a  yel- 
lovvifh  pith  in  the  middle,  which  is  tough  and  of  a  blt- 
terifh  tafte.  From  this  root  arife  many  large  four- 
cornered  jointed  ftalks,  which,  in  good  land,  will  grow 
five  or  fix  feet  long,  and,  if  fupported,  fometimes  feven 
or  eight:  they  are  armed  with  fliort  herbaceous  prickles; 
and  at  each  joint  are  placed  five  or  fix  fpear-ftiaped 
leaves:  their  upper  furfaces  are  fmooth:  but  their  mid- 
i-ib  on  the  under  fide  is  armed  with  rough  herbaceous 
fpines,  and  the  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  in  whorls. 
From  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  come  out  the  branches, 
which  fuftain  the  flowers  :  they  .are  placed  by  pairs  op- 
pofite  ;  each  pair  crofTing  the  other  :  thefe  have  a  few 
fmall  leaves  toward  the  bottom,  which  are  by  threes, 
and  upwards  by  pairs  oppofite  :  the  branches  are  ter- 
minated by  loofe  branching  fplkes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  cut  into  four  parts  refembling  ftars.  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  ar-e  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
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wlilcli  feldom  ripen  in  England.  For  the  manner  of 
Its  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  fee 
the  article  Madder. 

Madder-root  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  virtues  at- 
tributed to  it  are  thofe  of  a  detergent  and  aperient ; 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among  the  opening 
roots,  and  recommended  in  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  blood 
from  falls  or  brulfes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning 
dropfies.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  ifteric  decoftion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervablc,  that  this  root,  taken  Internally, 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  the  Phl- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  we  have  an  account  of  its  pro- 
ducing a  like  effcft  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who 
had  it  mixed  with  their  food  •-  all  the  bones,  parti- 
cularly the  more  foHd  ones,  were  faid  to  be  chcjnged, 
both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep  red ;  but  nei- 
ther the  flefhy  or  cartilaginous  parts  fufFered  any  alte- 
rations :  fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in  water  for 
many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  fteepcd  and  boil- 
ed in  fpirit  of  wine,  loll  none  of  their  colour,  nor  com- 
municated any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root,  there- 
fore, was  concluded  to  be  poffeffed  of  great  fubtllty  of 
parts,  and  its  medical  virtues  hence  to  deferve  inquiry. 
The  fame  trials,  however,  made  by  others,  have  not 
been  found  to  produce  the  fame  effefts  as  thofe  above- 
mentioned. —  Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  gi-eat  re- 
putation as  an  emmenagogue. 

RUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Ruffia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwina  on  the 
north,  by  Syrianes  on  the  eaft,  by  Belozera  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  weft. 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  fignlfies  a  title  or  ar- 
ticle in  certain-  ancient  law-books  ;  thus  called  becaufe 
written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

RUBUS,  the  Bramble,  or  Rafpberry  bujh  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamla  order,  belonging  to  the  icofan- 
drla  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  order  ranking 
under  the  35th  order,  Sent'tcofte.  The  calyx  is  quln- 
quefid,  the  petals  five  ;  the  berry  confiftlng  of  mono- 
fpermous  acini  or  pulpy  grains.  The  principal  fpecles 
is  the  common  rafpberry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de- 
mands culture  in  every  garden  for  their  fruit }  particu- 
larly the  common  red  kind,  white  fort,  and  twice- 
bearing  rafpberry  ;  all  of  which  are  great  bearers  :  but 
for  the  general  plantations,  we  choofe  principally  the 
common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  generally 
the  greateft  bearers  of  all ;  planting  alfo  a  fhare  of  the 
^ice-bearing  fort,  both  as  a  curiofity  and  for  the 
fake  of  its  autumnal  crops  of  fruit,  which  in  favour- 
able feafons  ripen  in  tolerable  perfeftion  ;  obierving 
to  allow  all  the  forts  fome  open  expofure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  they  will  profper  in  almoft  any  fitua- 
tlon. 

The  other  fpecles  are  confidered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hardy  plantations  in  the  fhrubbery.  Some  of  them 
are  alfo  very  ornamental  flowering  plants  ;  particularly 
the  Virginian  flowering  rafpberry,  and  the  double- 
blofTomed  bramble,  which  have  great  merit  as  furniture 
for  ornamental  compartments ;  and  the  white- berried 
bramble,  which  is  a  great  curiofity.  All  the  other  fpe- 
cies  and  varieties  ferve  to  diverlify  large  collection?. 


RUBY,  a  genus  of  precious  ftones  of  various  co- 
lours ;  as,  I .  Of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining  a  little  to  " 
pui-ple  ;  the  carbuncle  of  Pliny.  2.  The  fpinell,  of  the 
colour  of  a  bright  corn  poppy  flower.  3.  The  balafs 
or  pale  red  inclining  to  violet  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  mo- 
ther of  rubies.  4.  The  rubicell,  of  a  reddifh  yellow. 
According  to  Cronftedt,  the  ruby  cryftallifes  into  an  oc- 
toedral  form,  as  well  as  the  diamond,  from  which  it 
differs  very  little  in  hardnefs  and  weight,  whence  he 
concludes  that  they  are  both  of  the  fame  nature  ;  but 
fome  late  experiments  have  fliown  that  the  diamond  differs 
exceflively  from  all  other  gems,  in  being  diffipable  by 
a  flrong  fire,  which  the  ethers  refift.  Tavernier  and 
Dutens  inform  us,  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies  all  coloured, 
gems  are  named  rubies,  without  regard  to  what  their 
colours  may  be ;  and  that  the  particular  colour  is 
added  to  the  name  of  each  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  one  another.  There  are,  however,  lome 
foft  ftones  of  this  kind  which  they  call  Lac  an;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  hard  and  brilliant  rubies  named 
oriental,  as  well  as  the  fapphires  and  topazes,  are  all  the 
fame,  excepting  only  the  circumttance  of  colour.  Some 
are  partly  red  and  partly  blue,  yellow,  and  fome  quite 
colourlefs.  The  fpinell  rubies  are  about  half  the  va- 
lue  of  diamonds  of  the  fame  weight ;  the  balafs  is  va- 
lued at  30  fliillings  per  carat.  Tavernier  mentions  108 
rubies  in  the  throne  of  the  great  Mogul,  from  loo 
to  200  carats,  and  of  a  round  one  almoft  2\  ounces: 
there  is  alfo  mention  made  by  other  travellers  of  rubles 
exceeding  200  carats  in  weight.  According  to  Du- 
tens, a  perfect  ruby,  if  it  weighs  more  than  34-  ca- 
rats, is  of  greater  value  than  a  diamond  of  the  fame 
weight.  If  it  weighs  one  carat,  it  is  worth  jo  gui- 
neas; if  two  carats,  40  guineas ;  three  carats,.  150  gui' 
neas  ;  if  fix  carats,  upwards  of  1000  guineas. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  A- 
chard,  the  texture  of  the  ruby  is  foliated'  like  that  of 
diamonds ;  it  is  fufible  with  borax  in  a  ftrong  and  long 
continued  heat,  running  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  of  a 
p>ale  green  colour :  the  fame  effeft  is  produced  by  ml- 
crocofmlc  fait ;  but  with  fedative  fait,  or  mineral  or 
vegetable  alkali,  the  glafs  is  opaque  and  differently  co* 
loured.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  d' Arcct,  it  appears 
that  the  ruby  does  not  lofe  its  colour  in  the  greateil 
fire  ;  but  Henckel  fays,  that,  by  means  of  a  burning 
glafs,  he  foftened  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  the 
impreflion  of  a'feal  of  jafper.  It  becomes  eleftrlc  by 
being  rubbed.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Berg- 
man, is  from  3,180  to  4,240  ;  but  Brlffon  tells  us  that 
it  is  4,283.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpinell  is  3,760, 
of  the  Brafilian  ruby  3,53  i- 

Rubies  are  met  with  in  the  Capelan  mountains  of 
Pegu  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  at  Caps,  Ava,  Bifnagcir, 
Calicut,  Cananor,  Ceilan,  and  Brafil.  They  are  found 
in  the  fands  of  rivers  of  a  red  colour,,  in  an  argillaceous 
earth  of  an  hard  texture  and  greenilh  colour  ;  fome^ 
times  they  adhere  to  red  rocks.  The  fpinell  rubies 
are  met  with  in  Hungary,  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  Bra- 
fil. The  balafs  comes  principally  from  Brafil,  though 
fome  are  alfo  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  ru- 
bicell comes  alfo  from  Brafil,  but  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  in  the  fire.  A  variety  of  this  gem,  but  of  a 
foft  quality,  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  fea-ftiore 
near  Ely  in  Fifeflilre, .  Scotland,  There  is  alfo  a  fton<i 
2  which 
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which  comes  near  to  the  ruby  found  near  Portfoy, 
Banffshire,  and  at  Inverary,  Argyleflu're,  Scotland.  The 
rub'tm  d'l  rocca  of  the  Italians  is  a  true  garnet  of  a  deep 
red  and  violet,  or  of  the  amethyft  colour.  What  is 
called  ruby  of  arfenic  or  of  fulphur  is  the  realgar  :  the 
ruby  of  zinc  is  the  red  blend  ;  and  the  ruby  of  filver 
is  the  red  filver  ore. 

Rubies  may  be  artificially  made  from  Brafdian  to- 
pazes of  a  fmoky  appearance,  by  giving  them  a  gra- 
dual heat  in  a  crucible  filled  with  afhes,  until  it  be  rcd- 
liot. 

Roch  Runr,  the  (tmethyjlizontas  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cambaya,  and  E- 
ihiopia.  It  is  the  moft  valued  of  all  the  fpecies  of  gar- 
nets, and  is  frequently  fold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name 
of  rub'tnus  Rufjicutr/.   See  Garnet  and  Ruby. 

RUCTATION,  a  ventofity  arifing  from  indige- 
ftion,  and  difcharging  itfclf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very 
difagreeable  noife. 

RUDBECK  (Olaus),  a  learned  Swedifh  phyfician, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  \  630.  He  be- 
came profeffor  of  medicine  at  Upfal,  where  he  acquired 
great  applaufe  by  his  extenTive  knowledge  ;  and  died 
in  1702.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  Exerc'ttat'to  ana- 
tomical exhibens  duBus  novos  hepaticos  aquofos.  Iff  vqfa 
giandularum  ferofoy  in  4to.  He  there  afierts  his  claim 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  velTels,  againft  the 
pretenfions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2.  Athlantica,  five 
Manheim,  'vera  yapheti  pqfterorutn  fedes  ac  pntria,  4 
<V()ls  folio,  is  full  of  ftrange  paradoxes  fupported  wi^ 
profound  learning  :  he  there  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  the  ancient  Pagan 
■divinities  and  our  firft  parents  were  derived  ;  and  that 
the  Germans,  EngliHi,  French,  Danes,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  other  nations,  originally  came  from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeuefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofttx.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous 
and  conical  ;  the  pappus  confifts  of  a  quadridentatc 
:inargin  ;  the  calyx  of  a  double  feries  of  fcaly  leaves. 

RUDDER,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  timber  turning 
on  hinges  in  the  fl:ern  of  the  fhip,  and  which,  oppofing 
fometimes  one  fide  in  the  .water  and  fometimes  another, 
turns  or  diredls  the  vefTel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Helm. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Tranfatlions  of  the  So- 
ciety inftituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Alts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  there  is  explained 
a  method  of  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  Ihip's  rudder  at  fea. 
The  invention,  which  is  Captain  Pakenham's  of  the 
royal  navy,  has  been  approved  by  Admiral  Cornwallis, 
the  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  the  fociety  in 
whofe  tranfaftions  the  account  of  it  was  firft  publifhed, 
and  who  prefented  to  Captain  Pakenham  their  gold  me- 
dal, by  the  Trinity- houfe,  by  the  managing  owners  of 
Ealt  India  fhipping,  by  the  duke  of  Sudermania  the 
prcfent  regent  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  fociety  for  the 
improvement  of  naval  architefture.  The  fubftitute  here 
recommended  for  a  loft  rudder,  fays  the  inventor,  is 
formed  of  thofe  materials  without  which  no  fiiip  goes 
to  fea,  and  its  conftrudtion  is  fimple  and  fpeedy.  Cap- 
lain  Pakenhanij  however,  did  not  give  a  particitlar  ac- 


count of  his  invention  to  the  fociety  whom  he  addrenedi  Rudder, 

and  to  whom  he  fent  a  model  of  his  invention,  till  fuch   

time  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory 
he  had  conceived  to  praAIce.  On  the  7th  of  July 
1788,  he  made  this  trial  wath  the  MerHn  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  he  declares  that,  during  the  different,  ma- 
ncEuvrcs  of  tacking  and  wearing,  he  could  not  difcover 
the  leaft  variation  between  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
cliine  and  that  of  the  Ihip's  rudder :  (he  was  fteered 
with  the  fame  eafe  by  one  man,  and  anfwered  the  helrn 
in  every  fituation  fully  as  quick.  Admiral  CornwaUis 
certifies  the  fame  with  refpe6t  to  the  Crown  of  64  guns, 
which  loft  her  rudder  on  the  Kentifh  Knock,  when 
with  the  fubftitute  /he  was  fteered  to  Portfmouth  with 
the  utmoft  eafe  in  a  heavy  gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  af- 
ferts,  it  would  have  taken  her  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  materials  and  conftj-U(£lion  are  thus  defcribed  in 
the  Tranfaftions,  "  i .  a  top-mail  inverted ;  the  Plan- 
fid-hole  to  fliip  the  tiller  in,  and  fecured  with  hoops  CCCCXLl 
from  the  aiw;hor  ftocks ;  the  heel  forming  the  head  of 
the  rudder.  N"2.  The  inner  half  of  ajibb-boom.  N''  ^. 
The  outer  half  of  a  jibb  boom.  N""  4.  A  fifli:  the  whole 
of  thefe  materials  well-bolted  together : — in  a  merchant- 
man her  ruff-tree.  N°  5.  A  cap,  with  the  fquare  part 
cut  out  to  fit  the  ftern-poft,  and  afting  as  a  lower  gud- 
geon, fecured  to  the  ftern-poft  with  hawfers,  leading 
from  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  ftiip's  bottom,  in- 
to the  hawfe-holes,  and  hove  well  tort.  N"'  6.  A  plank, 
or,  if  none  on  board  the  fiiips,  gangboaitis.  N"  7.  An- 
chor-ftocks,  made  to  fit  the  topmaft  as  paitners,  fecu- 
red to  the  deck,  and -fupplying  the  place  of  the  upper 
gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant-fliip  the  clamps  of  her  wind- 
lafs.  N°  8.  A  ftern-poft.  N"  9.  Hoops  from  the  an- 
chor ftocks.  N°  10.  Pigs  of  ballaft,  to  fink  the  lower 
part.  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pafs  through  as  ma- 
ny decks  as  you  wifh.'* 

On  this  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
"  It  might  probably  be  fuppofed,  that  a  difficulty 
would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  the  cap  to  embrace 
the  ftern-poft ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top-chains,  or  hawfers,  lead- 
ing from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  fhip's  bottom, 
are  in  faft  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  themfelves.  Nor 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may  be 
impelled  from  its  ftation,  either  by  the  efforts  of  the 
fea,  or  the  courfe  of  the  fiiip  through  the  water,  tho* 
even  the  hawfers,  which  confine  it  in  the  firft  inftance, 
{hould  be  relaxed:— the  experiment  proves,  that  the 
partners  muft  be  firft  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro- 
ken off. 

"  Since  the  improved  ftate  of  navigation,  notwith- 
ftanding  remedies  have  been  found  in  general  for  the 
moft  difaftrous  accidents  at  fea,  experience  has  evinced 
that  nothing  complete ,  had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  rudder.  The  firft  expedient  with- 
in my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  aftern,  with  tackles 
leading  from  them  to  the  fliip's  quarters.  This  praftice 
was  fuperfeded  by  the  invention  of  the  machine  ufually 
called  the  Ipjiuich  machine  \  but  the  conftruftion  of  it  is 
complex  and  unwieldy,  and  veflels  are  feldom  found  in 
poffeffion  of  the  materials  which  form  it.  Commodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
fays,  that  the  Tamer,  with  every  afliftance  from  his  own 
ftiip,  was  five  days  in  conftrufting  it,   Befides,  like  the 

before 
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u^iVriEan .  %eC<M'.f-i5iCTt«}ne<i  fchemc,  it  cm  ©islf  Operate  to  fteer  a  *'  from  monjuig  till  nigfet." 
V  '  *"  '  gilp  large  (and  ttat  but  very  wildly),  and  of  courfe, 
under  th-e  clrcumftance  of  a  lee-fliore,  defeat  the  moil 
flfilful  exertions  of  a  feaman.  Several  other  expedients 
have  been  adopted,  which  I  {hail  not  mention  here,  as 
the  fame  defefts  equally  appear  in  all. 

"  Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  ample  room  was  left  for 
the  difcovery  of  fome  more  certain  refource  than  any  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  fcherae  which  has  fuggefted  itfelf 
to  me,  will,  I  truft,  be  found  fully  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pose intended.  The  materials  are  fuch  as  Scarcely  any 
Ihip  can  venture  to  fea  without ;  and  the  conllruftion 
fo  fpeedy,  eafy,  and  fimple,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
iTieaneft  failor  will  at  once  conceive  it.  I  need  not, 
from  mathematical  principles,  fhow  the  certainty  of  its 
effect,  as  it  is  formed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
i\s  a  fhip's  common  rudder :  and  as  the  common  rudder 
is  certainly  of  all  inventions  the  beft  calculated  for  gui- 
ding a  vcffel  through  the  water,  it  will  of  courfe  follow, 
that  whatever  fubftitute  the  neareft  rdembles  that,  muH 
be  beft  adapted  to  fupply  its  lofs." 

RUDDIMAN  (Thomas),  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
grammarians  which  Scotland  has  produced,  wag  born 
jn  October  1674  at  Raggel,  in  the  pariih  of  Boyndie 
and  county  of  Banff.  His  father  James  Ruddiman 
was  a  farmer,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
Stuart. 

Mr  Ruddiman  was  inftrufted  In  the  principles  of  La* 
tin  grammar  at  the  patifh-fchool  of  Boyndie,  where  his 
application  was  fo  vigorous,  and  his  progrefs  fo  rapid, 
that  he  quickly  furpaffed  all  his  clafs- fellows.  {ii« 
tnaller  George  Morifon,  who  was  a  fl^ilful  and  attentive 
teacher,  being  unwilling  to  check  his  ardour  for  learn- 
in<r»  permitted  him  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  his  genius, 
■and  to  advance  without  waiting  the  flow  progrefs  of 
the  other  boys. 

The  pleafure  which  the  youthful  mind  receives  from 
\ivid  defcription,  though  wild  and  romantic,  npproaches 
to  ecftacy,  and  often  makes  an  impreffion  which  remains 
indelible.  While  at  fchool,  the  firll  book  which  charm- 
ed the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid's  Meta- 
«iorphofes  ;  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  relifh  the  beauties  of 
this  author  when  his  judgment  was  mature,  for  during 
the  reft  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  became  anxious  to  purfue 
"his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  ;  bnt  his  father  thinking 
him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of 
the  competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King's 
^tollege,  Aberdeen,  for  a  certain  number  of  burfaries  on 
the  foundation  of  that  univerfity,  Ruddiman's  ambition 
•was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
and  with  only  a  fingle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his 
After  had  privately  given  him>  he  fet  out  for  that  place. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gypfeys, 
who  robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  fhoes,  his  ftcckings, 
and  his  guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  en- 
terprifmg  fpirit :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aber- 
deen, prefented  hlmfelf  before  the  profeflbrs  as  a  candi- 
xlate  ;  and  though  he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a 
decent  appearance  nor  friend*  to  recommend  him,  he 
gained  the  firft  prize. 

After  attending  the  tmiverfity  four  years,  he  obtain- 
ed the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ;  an  honour  of  which  he 
was  always  proud.    The  thelis  fays,  the  difputation  on 
this  occafion  lafted  ab  aurora  u/que  ad  vej£erum,  u  e. 
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twenty  year*  of  age  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  it  ap.  "  ~* 

pears  from  a  book  intitled  Rhetorkorum  Libri  ires,  com. 
pofed  before  this  period,  but  never  publiftied,  that  he 
had  then  read  the  Roman  claflics  with  uncommon  at- 
tention and  advantage. 

He  was.  foon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 
Robert  Young,  Efq;  of  Auldbar,  the  great  grandfon  of 
Sir  Peter  Young,  who  under  the  direftion  of  Bucha- 
nan had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income 
here  muft  have  been  very  fmall,  or  his  fituation  unplea- 
fant ;  for  within  a  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  fchool- 
mafter  in  the  parifh  of  Laurence-kirk  The  profefGon 
ot  fchoolmafter  in  a  country-parilh  at  that  period  could 
open  no  field  for  ambition,  nor  profpe6l  of  great  emo- 
lument; for  by  an  aft  of  parliament  pafied  in  1^63 3, 
the  falary  appropriated  to  this  office  could  not  be  in- 
creafed  above  200  merk-s  Scots,  or  L.  1 1  :  2  :  2y  Ster- 
ling. In  difcharging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  im- 
portant ftation,  it  is  probable  that  he  ufed  Smifon'l 
Rwl'tmenta  Grammatita,  which  was  then  generally  taught 
in  the  northern  fchools,  artd  by  which  he  himfelf  had 
been  inltruAed  in  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  fpeut  three  years  and  a  half  in 
this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairne  happen- 
ing to  pafs  through  Laurence-kirk,  was  detained  in 
that  village  by  a  violent  ftorm.  Pitcairne  wantinj]f 
amufement,  inquired  at  tlie  hoftefs  if  fhe  could  procure 
any  agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  din- 
ner. She  replied,  that  the  fchoolmafter,  though  young, 
was  fald  to  be  learned,  and,  though  modeft,  ftie  was 
fure  could  talk.  Pitcairne  was  delighted  with  the  con- 
verfation  and  learning  of  his  new  companion,  invited 
him  to  Edinburgh,  and  promifed  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advo- 
cates library,  which  had  been  founded  eighteen  years 
before  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  attra<^ied  his  cvuio- 
fity  and  attention,  and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  af- 
fiftant-keeper  under  Mr  Spottifwoode  the  principal  libra- 
rian. His  falary  for  execnting  this  laborious  office  was 
L.  8  :  6  :  8.  He  had  befides  a  fmall  honorary  prefent 
from  thofe  who  were  admitted  advocates  for  correfting 
their  thefes  :  he  was  alfo  paid  for  copying  manufcripts 
for  the  ufe  of  the  hbrary.  And  the  faculty,  before  he. 
had  held  the  office  two  years,  were  fo  highly  pleafed 
with  his  conduft,  that  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  50 
pounds  Scots,  or  L.  4  :  3  :  4  Sterling. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  feffion  he  attended 
the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confinement 
did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  laborious 
duties  :  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching 
young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some  he  at- 
tended at  their  lodgings,  fome  waited  upon  him,  and 
fome  refided  in  his  own  houfe.  An  cxaA  lift  of  the 
names  of  thofe  who  attended  him,  expreffing  the  date 
of  their  entry,  and  the  fums  which  he  was  to  receive 
from  each,  has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book  ;  a  cu- 
rious reiick,  which  is  ftill  preferved. 

When  Ruddiman's  merit  as  a  fcholar  became  better 
known,  his  affiftance  was  anxioufly  folicited  by  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Freebairne, 
a  refpeftable  bookfeller  of  that  period,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  correft  and  prepare  ,  for  the  prefs  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald's  Introdutl'io  ad  hifloriam  rerum  a  Jionianis  gejla- 
rum  in  ea  Borealu  Britannia  farts  ^ua  ultra  murum 
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Ituddlman.  P'la'tcum  eft.    He  received  for  hk labour  L.3  Sterling, 
""v""^  At  the  requeft  of  Mr  Spottifwoode  librarian,  for  L.  5 
Sterling  he  contributed  his  aid  to  the  publication  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottifwoode'a  Pra6liques  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland. 

In  1 707  he  commenced  auftioneer,  an  employment 
not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignified  charadler  of  a  man  of 
ktters  :  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel- 
led  by  neceffity  ;  for  upon  balancing  his  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  furplus  w,as 
L.  28,  2s.  with  profpefts  of  L.  236  :  7  :  6  Scots. 
Ruddiman  had  a  family  ;  and  fcems  to  have  been  a 
ftranger  to  that  foolifh  pride  which  has  feduced  fome  li- 
terary men  into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable 
to  ftarvfi  than  have  rccourfe  to  an  occupation  v/hich 
men  of  rank  and  opulence  are  accuftomed  to  defpife. 
The  fame  year  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  Volujeni  de 
Animt  Tranquillitate  Dialogus,  to  which  he  prefixed  the 
life  of  Volufenus.  Volufenus  or  Wilfon  was  a  learned 
Scotfman,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  patronifed  by  Car- 
dinal Wolfey  (fee  Wilson).  In  1709  he  publilhed 
Johnjlon't  Cantic't  Solomonis  Paraphrafts  Poetica,  and 
Johnjloni  Cantica  with,  notes,  which  he  dedicated  in 
verfe  to  his  friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcairne.  The  edi- 
tkon  confifted  of  200  copies.  The  expence  of  printing 
amounted  to  L.  5,  lo  s.  Sterling,  and  he  fold  them  at 
a  {hilling  each  copy. 

The  philological  talents  of  Ruddiman  were  next  di- 
r^fted  to  a  more  important  objeft;,  in  which  they  be- 
came more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  Freebairne  the 
'  bookfeller  propofed  to  publifli  a  new  edition  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  tranflation  of  Virgil's  iEneid  by  Gawin  Douglas 
bilhop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions  which  fome 
eminent  charafters  of  the  age  prefejated,  the  moft  var 
iuable  were  fupplied  by  Ruddiman.  Freebairne  ac- 
knowledged in  general  terms  this  obligation,  but  has 
not  done  him  the  juftice  to  inform  the  reader  wh^t 
thefe  valuable  contributions  were,  and  Ruddlman's  mor 
defty  reftrained  him  from  pubhcly  aiferting  his  claim. 
From  the  pocket-book  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, it  appears  that  Ruddiman  correfled  the  work 
and  wrote  the  gloffary  ;  and  there  is  ftrong  reafon  to 
^  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  42  general  rules 
for  affifting  the  reader  to  underftand  the  language  of 
Douglas.  To  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  language  of  this  ifland,  the  gleffary  will  be 
a  treafure,  as  it  forms  a  compendious  diftionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  For  this  elaborate  work  Ruddiman  was 
allowed  L  8  :  6  :  8  Sterling. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to  a 
diftance.  He  was  Invited  by  the  magiftrates  of  Dun- 
dee to  be  reftor  of  the  grammar-fchool  of  that  town  ; 
but  the  faculty  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him, 
augmented  his  falary  to  L.  30  :  6  :  8  Sterlii^g,  and  he 
dedined  the  offer. 

In  171 1  he  afliftcd  Bifhop  Sage  in  pubhfliing  Drum.- 
snond,  of  Hawthornden'S  works  ;  and  performed  the 
fame  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  wl>o  was  then  prepa,- 
ring  for  the  prefs  his  Martial  Atchievements. 


In  1 713  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcainie.  Raddimw 
On  this  occafion  he  teftlfied  all  the  refpeft  which  friend- 
fhip  could  infpire  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  patron- 
and  furviving  family.  He  compofed  Pitcairne's  epi- 
taph,, and  conduced  the  fale  of  his  library,  whicU  waa 
diipofed  of  to  Peter  the  Great. 

In  1 7 14  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
publidied.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars,  com- 
pofed by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this  period  } 
yet  fuch  is  the  intrinfic  value  of  this  little  treat-ife,  that 
it  foon  fuperfeded  all  other  books  on  the  fubjed,  and  is 
now  taught,  in  all  the  gi-ammar-fehools  in  Scotland.  It 
has  alfo  been  tranflated  into  other  languages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publifh  the  works  of 
Buchanan.  The  vaUie  of.  tliefe  he  enhanced  much  by 
an  elaborate  preface,  his  Tabula  Regum  Scotice  Chronolo- 
gica,  and  Propriorum  Nominum  Interpretalio.  The  Ifit 
terpretation  of  proper  names  was  highly  requifite  ;  for 
Buchanan  has  fo  difguifed  them  in  the  Roman  drefs, 
that  the  original  name  is  fcarcely.  difcernible  ;  and  the 
preface  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  againft  the  chror 
nological  errors  and  faftlous  fpirit  of  the  hiltory.  Rud- 
diman alfo  added  a  learned  differtation,  intltled  De  Me^ 
tr'is  Buchananceh  Libellus,  and  fubjoined  annotations  crl» 
tical  and  political  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  As  he 
efpoufed  the  caufc,  of  Qiieen  Mary,  he  raifed  agaln^ 
himfelf  an  hoft  of  enemies,  and  gave  occafion  to  that 
celebrated  controverfy  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
much  keennefs  and  animofity,  and  with  little  intermif^- 
fion,  even  to  the  prefent  times.  For  this  work  Ruddi- 
man was  promifed  L.  40  Sterling. 

He  had  now  been  fo  long  accufton»ed  to  fuperlntend 
the  prefs,  that  he  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erefting  a 
printing-office  himfelf  (a).  Accorditigly,  in  the  year 
1715,  he  commenced  printer  in  paitnerfhip  with  his. 
brother  Walter,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
bufinefs.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  univerfity,  along  with  James  Davidfon  book/- 
feller. 

The  firft  literary  fociety  formed  in  Scotland  was  iri- 
ftituted  In  the  year  J  718.  It  probably  derived  its  ori. 
gin  from  the  faftious  and  turbulent  fpirit  o^f  the  times* 
The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  fome  refpite  frora 
the  political  diffenfions  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  prOf 
cure;  it  in  elegant  amufement;  for  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  new  affociatlon  was,  that  the  "  affairs 
of  church  and  flate  fhould  not  be  introduced."  Ruddi- 
man and  the  mailers  of  the  high-fchool  had  the  honour 
to  found  this  fociety.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 
Lord  Kaimes. 

In  1725  the  firft  part  oir  hh  Grammatlca  Latina  In- 
Ji'ttutionesy  which  treated  of  etymology,  was  publifhed. 
The  fecond  part,  which  explained  the  nature  and  priny 
ciples  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  173 1.  He  alfo  wrote  a 
third  part  on  profody,  which  is  faid  to  be  more  copious 
and  corre6l  than  any  other  publication  on  the  fubjeft. 
When  urged  to  give  it  to  tha  public,  he  faid  dryly, 
"  The  age  has  fo  little  tafte,  the  fale  would  not  pay 
the  expence."    Of  this  work  he  publifhed  an  abrldgcr 

ment. 


(a)  It  has  long  been  an  objeft  of  curiofity  to  afcertain  the  time^at  which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced 
into  Scotland.  Mr  Robertfon,  the  keeper  of  the  records,  has  lately  difcovered  a  patent  of  King  James  IV» 
■which  renders  it  certain  that  a  pjloting-prefs  was  firft  eftablifhed  at  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1507,  30  year« 
after  Qaxton  had  brought.it  into  England.    See  Printing,  p.  522. 
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•  ment,  to  which  he  fubjoined  an  abftrafl  of  his  pro- 
fody. 

Ruddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newfpaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  in- 
'  duftry  feeraed  to  render  him  well  quahfied.  But  thofe 
"who  fliould  expeft  either  much  information  or  amufe- 
ment  from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  be  greatly 
difappointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he  condufted  was 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  was  eftablifhed  in  1720 
by  William  RoUand  a  lawyer^  Rnddlman  afted  only  in 
the  capacity  of  printer  for  five  years  ;  but  upon  the 
-death  of  Mr  Relland  in  1729,  the  property  was  tranf- 
'ferred  to  him,  or  to  his  brother  Waher  and  him  con- 
'janftly.  This  paper  continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddi- 
"man  till  the  year  1772,  when  it  was  fold  by  the  truf- 
-tees  of  his  giandchildren  to  Mr  John  Robertfon. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  at  firft  printed  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  in 
a  fmall  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
-page,  and  50  lines  in  each  column  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
paper  contained  only  400  Hues.  It  now  contains  in  its 
foHo  fize  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddiman,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Spottifwoode 
librarian,  remained  for  fome  time  in  his  former  ftation  ; 
but  was  at  length  appointed  keeper  of  the  library,  tho' 
without  any  increafe  of  falary ;  and  fome  years  after  Mr 
Goodal,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  office  of  fub-librarian. 

The  affiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  fupported  by 
fuch  learning,  wasintitled  to  wealth,  which  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
■great  abundance.  On  the  ift  of  Oftober  1735,  it  ap- 
'peared  from  an  exad  ftatement  of  his  alFairs,  that  he 
was  worth  L.  1882  .-5:2  Sterling  ;  and  on  the  20th 
-of  May,  the  enfuing  year,  his  wealth  had  increafed  to 
L.  1985  :  6  :  3  SterUng.  In  1710  he  valued  his  effe^ls 
at  L.  24  :  14  :  9  Sterling. 

In  1 737  the  Ichoolmafters  and  teachers  in  Edinburoh 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to  eftablifli 
a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Of  this  fcheme  Ruddiman  was  an  adlive  jpromoter,  and 
was  chofen  treafurer.  Perhaps  it  was  this  affoclation 
which  in  1 742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of 
forming  their  widov/s  fund. 

In  1739  he  publifhed  SeleBus  D'lplomatum  et  Num'if- 
inatum  Scotia  Thefaurus.  This  work  was  projeiled  and 
begun  by  Anderfon  (hence  called  Anderjoii's  Diploma- 
taj,  but  was  finiihed  by  Ruddiman.  The  preface, 
^vhich  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  Anderfon's  per- 
formance, was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays  a 
greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other  pro- 
dud^ions. 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe  po- 
litical principles  which  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
fpeftator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  i  745  agita- 
ted Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  adive 
part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has  been  heard 
lo  fay,  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  fubjeA  and  a  good  ci- 
tizen. He  retired  to  the  countiy  during  the  fummer 
of  1745;  while  his  fellow-citizens  were  fpilling  each 
ethers  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Obfervations  on  Burman's  Commentaries  on 
Lucan's  Pharfalia.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 
the  mean  time  marked  with  a  jealous  eye.    liis  fon, 


who  had  for  foifle  time  been  the  principal  manager  Q^^vAi.\mvu 
that  newfpaper,  having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was  »  '  ' 
reckoned  feditious  from  an  Englifh  paper,  was  impri- 
foned.  The  folicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re- 
leafe  :  but  it  was  too  late  ;  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
had  contrafted  a  diftemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  lail  feventeen  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almoft  inceffantly  engaged  in  controverfy.  To  this 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  compelled  by  the  violeirt  at- 
tacks which  fome  critics  of  the  times  had  fucceffively 
made  upon  his  works.  He  was  firft  called  upon  by 
Benfon,  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  determine  the 
comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  Johnfton  as  poets. 
He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Buchanan  in  perfpi- 
cuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  ftyle  but,  like  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnfton  to  be  fuperior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  His  next  antagonift  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  a  weak  illiterate  man, 
but  an  obftinate  polemic.  I'he  fubjeft  of  conteft^  was, 
whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  ftriftly  hereditary, 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ? 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both  pointe, 
and  certainly  far  furpalfed  his  antagonift  in  the  powers  of 
reafoning.  He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  admits  of  no  reply  ;  but  in  difcuffing  the  firft 
queftion  (by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  conteft 
between  Bruce  and  Ballol)  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  : 
for  there  are  many  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
in  wh^ch  the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  fon.  He  Ihowed,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tifh  crown  was  at  no  period  properly  cledlive;  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  licentious  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom, the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  neareft  in  blood 
to  the  royal  ftock,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol 
though  defcended  from  the  eldeft  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
pen  dropt  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  was 
foon  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love  fchool- 
mafter  of  Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  oppofition  to 
him,  that  Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treat- 
ment of  C^een  Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  ingratitude 
to  that  princefs.  That  Buchanan  ever  repented  there 
is  reafon  to  doubt.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingra- 
titude, let  the  unbialTed  determine,  when  they  are  affu- 
red  by  authentic  records  that  Mary  conferred  on  him  a 
penfion.for  life  of  500  pounds. Scots. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  almoft  blind,  he  was  affailed  by  James  Man, 
mafter  of  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of  ran- 
cour and  viruknce,  united  with  fome  learning  and  abi- 
lity, which  muft  have  touched  kim  in  a  fenfible  manner, 
and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  <ie- 
ceafe.  He  was  called  a  fintjhed  pedant^  a  furious  calum- 
niator^ and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan's  ivorks.  The  ve- 
nerable old  man  again  put  on  his  armour,  entered  the 
lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  vidory.  Man,  with  all  his 
acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  errors  in  two 
folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typographical,  fome 
trifling,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  with  much 
pleafantry,  drew  up  againft  Man  an  account  of  469  er- 
rors, confifting  of  i4"articles,  of  which  two  or  three 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  i.  Falfehoods  and  pre- 
varications, 20.  2.  Abfurdities,  69.  3.  Paffages  from 
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clafFic  autliors -wiicli  were  tnifunderllood  by  Man,  ic. 
^  eflicim.-j^n^g  tniunpli  which  he  gained  over  this  virulent  ad- 
veriary  he  did  Jiot  lon<r  enjoy  ;  for  he  died  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  JC^th  of  January  1757,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buritd  in  the  Grey  Fiiars 
churchyard  witliout  any  monument  to  diliinguifli  his 
grave. 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him  on- 
ly one  daughter,  Aiifon,  who  was  married  in  1  747  to 
James  Stewart^  Efq.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died 
worth  L,  3000  Sterling. 

He  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  thin  and  ftraight 
inake,  and  had  eyes  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta- 
lents and  learning  his  works  afford  the  moil  fatlsfaclory 
proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exaft.  He 
could  repeat  long  paflages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  a  word. 
He  was  fo  great  a  mailer  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  none  fince  the  days  of 
J3uchanan. 

Ruddi  man  has  left  a  cbara^ler  unllained  by  vice,  and 
iiiftinguiihed  by  many  virtues.  His  piety  was  exem- 
plary.  He  fpent  Sunday  in  religious  employment ;  and 
■we  are  informed  had  prayers  read  to  him  every  morn- 
ing by  his  amanuenfis  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re- 
quired fuch  an  afliftant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
*  neither  indolent  nor  fond  of  amufement ;  and  fo  remar- 
kably temperate,  that  it  is  faid  he  was  never  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controverfy,  and  treated  with 
iufolence,  he  never  defcended  to  fcun  ility  and  abufe,  nor 
<:herillied  refentment  againft  his  enemies.  His  candour 
was  much  admired  in  one  inftance  in  the  favourable 
charadler  whieh  he  publifiied  in  the  Caledonian  Mercu- 
ry of  his  antagonift  Love  (b),  after  his  deceafe.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  mnft  be  allowed  that  Ruddimau  has  been 
of  great  fervice  to  claflical  literature,  and  an  honour  to 
his  native  countr)^ 

RUDESHEIM^  a  rich  village  of  the  Rhinegau, 
lltuated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con- 
tains about  2500  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  tliis  place 
is  looked  upon  as  without  comparifon  the  beft  of  the 
Rhinegau,  and  confequently  of  all  Germany.  Baron 
Riefbcck  fays,  he  found  it  much  more  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim  i  but  that  for  pleafantnefs  of  tafte  there  is 
r.o  comparifon  betwixt  them.  The  bell  Rudefheim, 
like  the  beft  Hcchheimer,  fells  upon  the  fpot  far  three 
guilders  the  bottle.  "  You  can  (fays  our  author)  have 
no  tolerable  wine  here  for  one  guilder,  nor  any  very 
good  for  two  ;  at  leaft  I  Ihould  prefer  the  woril  Bur- 
gundy I  ever  tailed  to  any  Rudelheimer  1  met  with  ei- 
ther here  or  at  Mentz  for  thefe  prices.  Indeed  the 
■wine  of  our  holl  (a  rich  ecclefiailic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  could  get  at  the  inn.  It  ftands  to  reafon, 
that  the  fame  vintage  furnlfhes  grapes  of  very  different 
degrees  of  goodnels ;  but  befides  this,  it  is  in  the  Rhi- 
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negau  as  €vaj  wluere  elfe.  The  beft  -wiseiS  ars  gene- 
rally fent  abroad  by  the  poor  and  middling  inhabitants, 
and  the  worft  kept  for  internal  confumption  ;  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  carriage  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
ftrangers  had  much  rather  pay  a  -doubly  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.  It  is  only  rich  people,  fuck 
as  our  boil  was,  who  can  afford  to  keep  the  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  ilrinking.  LTpon  this  princi- 
ple, I  have  eaten  much  better  Swifs  chcefes  out  c£ 
Switzerland  than  in  it,  and  have  drank  much  better 
Rhenifli  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
thao  in  the  countiy  where  the  wine  grevvs.  The  poli- 
tion  of  the  country  alfo  contributes  to  render  the  wine 
dearer  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  As  the  beft  wine 
grows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  eafy  tranfport  by 
the  Rhine  ^  to  Holland,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raifes  its  price  above  its  real  value.  The  place  where- 
the  flov/er  of  the  Rudeflieim  wine  grows  is  precifely  the 
neck  of  the  land,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  run  to  thewqftward  from  Mentz 
hither.  This  neck,  which  is  a  rock  almoft  perpendicu- 
lar, enjoys  the  firft  rays  of  the  rifing  and  the  laft  ojf^ 
the_  fetting  fun.  It  is  divided  into  fmall  low  terraces^ 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  utmoft  top  of  the  hill  likt 
fteep  ftairs ;  thefe  are  guarded  by  Imall  walls  an4 
eartlien  mounds,  which  are  oftea  wafhed  away  by  the 
rail).  The  firil  vine  was  brought  hither  from  France, 
and  they  ftill  call  the  beft  grape  the  Orleannois.  They 
plant  the  vine  Itocks  very  low,  fcarce  ever  more  than 
lour  or  five  feet  high.  I'his  way  of  planting  the  vine 
is  favourable  to  the  produilion  of  a  great  deal  of  win^ 
but  not  to  its  goodnefs,  as  the  phlegmatic  and  harfli 
parts  ol  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  fap 
was  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals.. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  why  every  kind  of  Rhe- 
mfh  has  fomething  in  it  that  is  harfh,  four,  and  watery. 
1  he  harveft  of  the  beft  vineyards,  which  are  the  lower 
ones,  in  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  , land,  is  often 
bought  before-hand,  at  the  advanced  price  of  fome  du- 
cats, by  Dutch  and  other  merchants.  It  muft  be  a 
very  rich  ttoc^  to  yield  above  four  meafures  of  wine. — 
You  may  eafily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation  of  vine- 
yards muft  be  very  expenfive  in  this  country,  as  the 
dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  muft  be  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peafants  ftioulders  " 

RUDIMENTS,  the  firft  principles  or  grounds  of 
any  art  or  Icience,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof. 

RUE,  in  botany.    See  Ruta. 

Rue  (Chailes  de  la),  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was- 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  was  educated  «t  the  college 
of  the  Jefuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  proFeflbr 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  difclofed  itfelf.  In  1667,  'when  he  was  only 
24  years  old,  he  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  con- 
qucils  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was-fo  much  efteemed  by 

the 
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(b)  The  following  ch^ra£ter  of  Love  was  puUiftied  ia  the  Caledonian  Mercurv  of  the  24th  of  September 
1750.  "  Ou  '1  hurlday  morning  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  aoe,  Mr  Joha 
i.ov^e,  rettor  of  the  grammar-fchool  there  ;  who,  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  claiiical  learning;  his  indefa- 
tigable diligence,  and  ftndnefs  of  difciphiie  without  feverity,  was  juftly  accounted  one  of  the  moft  fufficient 
loaftersm  this  country.'  This  charafter  is  doubtlefs  juft  ;  though  Love  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  IchooU 
matter  iatmzed  by  bmolct  la  the  beginning  of  his  Roderick  Random. 
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tjie  celebrated  Peter  Corneiile,  that  jhe  tranflated  it  ii)to 
French,  piefeiiled  it  to  the  King,  aud  at  the  fame  time 
pafled  fo  high  eucojniums  on  the  fwperlor  merit  of  the 
original,  that  the  author  whs  received  into  the  favour  of 
that  monarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  fiu- 
gular  refpeft. 

De  la  Rue,  anxious  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Ca- 
nadians, requefted  leave  of  abfence  from  his  fuperiors  ; 
bjit  having  deftined  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  his  requeft.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  oi:  the  mol.t  eminent  orators 
,of  his  age.  In  his  difcourfe*  he  would  probably  ha,\e 
been  too  lavifh  of  his  wit,  if  he  had  not  ibeen  cautioned 
againll  it  by  a  judjcious  courtier.  "  Continue  (faid  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you  with  pjealure 
as  long  as  you  reafon  with  us  ;  but  avoid  wit.  We  va- 
lue the  wit  contained  in  two  verlea  of  a  fong  more  than 
ail  that  is  contained  in  moft  of  the  fermons  in  Lent." 

Relpe^yng  the  delivery  of  fermons,  he  entertained 
an  opinion  quite  oppofite  to  the  eftablifhed  pradlice  of 
iiis  countrymen.  In  France  it  was  cuftomary  not  to 
read  fermons  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  them  from 
memoiy.  lliis  he  confidered  as  a  laborious  taflc  not 
compcnfatcd  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  fermons  was  preferable.— 
The  preacher,  witii  his  difcourfe  before  him,  could 
*ead  it  with  eafe,  free  from  that  timidity  and  embar- 
raffment  which  frequently  attends  the  adl  of  recollec- 
tion ;  and  he  would  fave  a  confiderable  time  which  is 
.ufually  fpent  in  conmutting  it  to  memory.  In  thefe 
fentimentg  many  will  not  be  difpofed  to  acquiefce  :  but, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  queltion,  it  may 
be  aflerted,  that  a  fermon,  whether  read  -or  recited,  if 
fpoken  in  a  fei  ious  manner,  and  with  proper  infleAiuns 
and  tones  of  voice,  will  produce  all  the  eftetf  s.  for  which 
a  fermon  is  calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1725, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  as  amiable  in  foeiety  as  he  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  convtrfation  was  pleafant  and  inftruc- 
tive.  His  tafle  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  convei'fe 
.with  eafe,  and  to  expiefs  himfelf  with  propriety  on  every 
fubjeft.  Fie  charmed  his  fuperiors  by  his  wit,  and  his 
inferiors  by  his  affability.  Though  living  amidft  the 
buftle  of  the  world,  he  was  always  prepared  for  the  fo- 
litude  of  the  clofet  and  the  retreat  of  the  cloiller.  In 
the  pulpit  he  poured  forth  the  iineft  effufrons  of  elo- 
quence in  the  moft  animated  and  imprefiive  manner. — 1. 
He  publifhed  Pa^iegyrics,  Funeral  Orations,  aud  Ser- 
mons. His  beft  fermon  is  tJiat  intitled  Des  Cala- 
m'.tes  Pulltques,  and  his  moft  admired  funeral  oration  waa 
compofed  on  the  Prince  of  Luxemburg.  There  are 
alfo  tragedies  of  his  wi-iting,  both  in  Latin  and  French, 
which  were  approved  by  CornciUe.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  who  pubhfhed  editions  of  the  ciaffics  for  the  ufe 
©f  the  Dauphin.  Virgil,  which  fell  to  his  ihare,  was 
publifhed  with  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in  1675, 
4to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  ufeful  edition. 

RUELLIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  anglo- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4c th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quirjqu^partite  ; 
the  corolla  fub-campanulated  ;  the  Ilamina  appryaqhing 
together  in  pairs  ;  the  caffule  fpringing  iifunder  by 
ineaus  of  its  claiUc  fegmcDt3> 
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KUFF,  in  ichthyplogy  ;  a  fpecies  of  Perca, 
Ruff,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Tringa. 
RUFFHEAD  (dV  Qwen),  was  the  Ion  of  his 
Majefty's  baker,  io  Piccadilly ;  w4i<p  buying  a  lottery 
ticket  for  him  in  his  infancy,  which  happened  to  be 
drawn  a  prize  of  500L  this  fum  was  applied  to  educate 
him  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entered  in  the  Mid- 
die  1  eraple  ;  and  ftconded  fo  well  the  views  of  liis  fa- 
ther, that  he  became  a  good  fchclar  and  an  acute  bar- 
rifter.  While  he  was  waiting  for  opportuiiities  to  di- 
ilinguiih  himfelf  in  his  profeflion,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  on  temporaiy  pohtics  ;  and  was  afterwards 
diftinguHhed  by  has  accurate  edition  of  The  Statutes  at 
Large,  in  4to.  He  now  obtained  good  bufmefs,  though 
more  as  a  chamber-counfellor  in  framing  bills  for  par  lia- 
ment than  as  a  pleader  ;  but  his  clofe  application  to  ftu- 
dy,  with  the.  variety  of  works  he  engaged  in  as  an  au- 
thor, lo  impaired  his  cohftitution,  that  after  the  laft 
exertion  of  his  abilities  to  defend  the  conduft  of  admi- 
niftration  toward  Mr  Wilkes,  by  a  pamphlet  intitled, 
"  The  Cafe  of  the  late  eledion  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  confidered,."  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  the 
reward  of  a  place  in  the  Treafury,  by  dying  in  1769, 
at  about  46  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  death, 
blftiop  Warburton  engaged  him  to  write  his  long  pro- 
m.ifed  Life  of  Alexander  Pope;  which,  hov.'ever,  wheu 
executed,  was  very  far  from  giving  geireral  fatislaftion. 
The  author  attributed  his  ill  fuccefs  to  tlie  deficiency  of 
hia  materials  ;  while  the  public  feemtd  rather  to  be  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  lawyer-,  he  ventured  beyond  his  pro- 
per line,  when  he  affumedthe  ta{k  of  a  critic  in  poetry. 

RUFFLING,  or  Ruffing,  a  beat  on  the  drum. 
Lieutenant-generals  have  three  rufHes,  major-generals' 
ivio,  brigadiers  one,  and  governors  our,  ad  they  pafs^ 
by  the  regiment,  guai'd,  &c. 

RUFINUS  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Concordia,  aa  inconfiderable  town  in  Italy. 
At  firft  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettrcs,  and 
particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  To  accomphfti 
himfelf  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aquileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  fo  celebrated  that  it  was  called  a  fe- 
cond  Rome.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the- 
polite  hteratiire  of  the  age,  he  withdrew  into  a  mona- 
ftery,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  theology. 
While  tlius  occupied,  St  Jerome  happened  to  pafs 
through  Aquileia.  Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
£hip  with  him;  but  to  his  iuexpreliible  grief  was  ibon  de- 
prived of  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  who  conti- 
nued his  travels  through  France  and  Germany,  and  then 
fet  out  for  the  eaft.  Rufinus,  unable  to  bear  his  abfence, 
refolved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  he  embarked  for 
Egypt ;  and  having  vifit-ed  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deferts  of  that  country,  ke  repair-ed  to  Alexandria  to 
hear  the  renowned  Didymus.  Here  he  was  gratified 
with  a  fight  of  St  Melania,  of  whofe  virtue  and  charity 
he  had  heard  much.  The  landlity  of  his  manner-s  foon  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  St  Melania,  which  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  refidence  in  the  eaft,  a 
period  of  30  years.  The  Arians,  who  fwayed  the  eccle- 
liaftical  iceptre  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  perfecuted  Rufinus 
with  great  cruelty.  They  threw  him  into  a  dungeon, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  after  almoft  Itarving  him  to 
death,  baniihed  him  to  the  deferts  of  Paleltine.  From 
this  exile  he  was  relieved  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  St 
Melania,  Nvho  employed  her  wealth  in  ranfoming  thofe 
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confeflbrs  who  had  been  condemiled  to  priron  or  banlfh- 
ment. 

St  Jerome,  fuppofing  that  -Rufinus  would  Immediate- 
ly proceed  to  Jerufalem,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends 
there,  congratulating  him  on  the  profpeft  of  fo  illuftri- 
ous  a  vifitor.  To  Jerufalem  he  went,  and  having  btlilt 
a.  monaftery  .on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  there  alTem- 
Ued  a  great  number  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  by  his  exhortations.  He  converted  many  to  4;he 
Chriftian  faith,  and  perfuaded  more  than  400  hermits 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  fchifm  of  Antioch  to  return 
to  the  church.  He  prevailed  on  many  Macedonians 
and  Arians  to  renounce  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  fet  him  at 
vai'iance  with  St  Jerome,  who,  being  of  a  temper  pecu- 
liarly irritable,  not  only  retraced  all  the  praifes  which 
he  had  laviflied  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  fevere 
reproaches.  Their  difputes,  .which  were  carried  to  a 
very  indecent  height,  tended  to  injure  Chriftianity  in 
the  ^yes  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  friend, 
fettled  their  differences ;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of 
'Ihort  continuance.  Rufinus  having  publifhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Origen  at  Rome,  was  fnm- 
moned  to  appear  before  Pope  Anaftafius.  But  he  made 
a  fpecious  apology  for  not  appearing,  and  fent  a  vindi- 
cation' of  his  work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
that  certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  h;id  been  accufed, 
were  perfeflly  confiftent  with  the  opinions  of  the  ortho- 
dox. St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus's  tranilation.  Rufi- 
jaus  compofed  an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared 
•that  he  was  only  the  tranflator  of  Origen,  and  did,  not 
confider  himfelf  bound, to  fanftion  all  his  errors.  Moft. 
©cclefiaftical  hiftorians  fay  that  Rufinus  was  excommu- 
nicated by  Pope  Anaftafius ;  but  for  this  no  good  evi- 
^ence  has  been  brought.  In  407,  he  returned  to 
Rome ;  but  the  year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by 
Alai'ic,.he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  i.  A  Tranflation  of  jofephus ; 
2.  A  Tranflation  of  feveral  works  of  Origen;  3.  A 
Latin  Verfion  of  Ten  Difcourfes  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
•.zen,  and  Eight  of  Bafil's  ;  4.  Chromatins  of  Aquikia 
prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  a  Tranflation  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  which  engaged  bim  al- 
moft  ten  years.  He  made  many  additions  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  continued  the  hiftory  from  the  2Cth 
year  of  Conftantine  to  the  death  of  Theodofius  the 
Great.  Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  writ- 
ten, many  things  are  recorded  as  fafts  without  any  au- 
thority but  common  report,  and  many  things  of  great 
importance  are  entirely  omitted.  5.  A  Vindication  of 
Origen.  6.  I'wo  Apologies  addrelfed  to  St  Jerome. 
7.  Commentaries  on  the  prophets  Hofea,  Joel,  and 
Amo?.  8.  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  9.  -rin  Explanation 
of  the  Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  coaft 
,of  Pomerania,  over  againft  Stralfund,  about  23  miles 
in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  with  the  title  of  a  princi- 
pality. It  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in 
corn  and  cattle,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.    E.  Long.  14.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  32. 

RUINS,  a  term  particularly  uftd  for  magnificent 
buildings  fallen   into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  remains  a  coiifufed  heap  of  materials. 
Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
B.elus,  two  days  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  which  arc  bow  no  'tnore 
than  a  heap  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
whereof  we  only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  fquare. 
iSuch  alfo  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace, 
near  Schiras,  in  Perfia,  which  the  antiquaries  will  have 
to  have  been  built  by  Ahafuerus,  and  which  the  Pcr- 
fians  now  call  Tchelminar,  or  Chelminar  ;  q.  d.  the  40 
columns  ;  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  columns  remaining 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others  ;  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  baffo- relievos,  and  unknown  charafters,  fufficient 
to  fhew  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  architedlure. 
The  moft  remarkable  ruins  now  exifting  of  whole  ci- 
ties are  thofe  of  Palmyra  and  Persepolis,  of  the 
grandeur  of  which  fome  idea  may  he  formed  from  the 
views  given  in  the  plates  referred  to  from  thefe  articles, 
to  which  jnay  be  added  thofe  of  Hercclaneum  and 
PoMPEiUM.  The  magnificent  ruins  ftill  remaining  in 
Rome,  Athens,  &c.  of  particular  edifices,  as  temples, 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aquedufts,  baths,  &c.  it  were 
endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  work 
to  reprefent. 

RUIZIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,i3elongIng  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order, 
Columnifera.  The  calyx  is  double  ;  the  external  are 
triphyllous  ;  the  internal  are  parted  into  five.  The  co- 
rolla confifts  of  five  petals,  inclining  to  the  right  hand 
fide,  and  adhering  to  the  ftamina,  which  are  from  30 
to  40.  It  has  ten  ftyli,  and  as  many  capfulae.  Thefe 
are  comprefled  and  membranous.  In  each  capfule  are 
two  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies,  viz.  i .  Cordata ; 
2.  Lobata  ;  3.  Palmala  ;  4.  I  .adnata ,  all  natives  of 
ASa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

RULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  be  obferved  in  any  art  or  fclence. 

Rule,  in  a  moaaftic  fenfe,  a  fyftem  of  laws  or  re- 
gulations, whereby  religious  houfes  are  governed,  and 
which  the  religious  make  a  vow,  at  their  entrance,  to 
obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Auguftlns,  Bene- 
dlftlns,  Carthufians,  Francifcans,  &c.    See  Augu- 

STINS,  &c. 

Rules  of  Courty  In  law,  are  certain  orders  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attorneys 
are  bound  to  obferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion  ;  tnd 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  alfo 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating 
to  the  caufe  depending  between  them, 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
Tor  any  thing  that  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  courfe  j 
and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  fide  may  move  the  court  againft  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  the  fame,  and  thereupon  fhall  bring  into  court 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies ;  but  it 
Is  not  granted  for  difobedience  to  a  rule,  when  the  party 
has  riot  been  perfonally  ferved  ;  nor  for  difobeying  a 
rule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  which  is  not  of 
force  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unlefs  the  fame  be  en- 
tered. 

A  rule  of  court  is  granted  every  day  the  courts  at 
Weftminfter  fit,  to  prifoners  of  the  King's-bench  of 
Fleet  prifoDs,  to  go  at  large  about  their  private  affairs. 

Rule  of  Three.  See  Arithmetic  and  Proportion. 

Rule,  or  Ruler ,  an  inftrument  of  wood  or  metal, 
witli  feveral  lines  delineated  on  it;  of  great  u£c  in 
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RUM  Is 

Rum.    pra(!lical'  menfuration.    When  a  ruler  has  the  h'nes  of 
chords,  tangents,  fines,  &c.  it  is  called  a  plane  fcale. 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  or  vinous  fpirits,  diftilled 
from  fugar- canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  differs  from  fimple 
fiigar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla- 
vour or  effential  oil  of  the  fugar- cane  ;  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itfelf  being  often  fer- 
mented in  the  liquor  or  folution  of  which  the  rum  is 
prepared.  The  undtuous  or  oily  flaveur  of  rum  is  often 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat 
ufed  in  boiling  the  fugar ;  which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarfe, 
will  ufually  give  a  ttinking  flavour  to  the  fpirit  in  our 
dUlillations  of  the  fugar  liquor  or  wafli,  from  our  re- 
fining fugar-houfes ;,  but  this  is  notliing  of  kin  to  the 
flavour  of  the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effedl  of  the 
natural  flavour  of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this  :  When  a  fufE- 
cient  Itock  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  add 
water  to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  mcr 
thod,  though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on 
very  flowly  at  firft ;  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  for  making  rum  in  the  iflands,  they  want  yeaft 
or  fome  other  ferment  to  make  it  work :  but  by  de» 
grees,  alter  this,  they  procure  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of 
the  ferment,  which  rifes  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in 
the  operation  ;  and  thus  they  are  abb  afterwards  to 
ferment  and  make  their  rum  with  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pedition, and  in  large  quantities. 

When  the  wafti  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  diftillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
■way,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof :  though  fome- 
times  it  is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  ftrength,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine ;  and 
it  is  then  called  double -dijiilled  rum.  It  might  be  eafy 
to  reftify  the  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu- 
rity than  we  ufually  find  it  to  be  of :  for  it  brings  over 
in  the  diftiUation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  and 
this  is  often  fo  difagreeablc,  that  the  rum  mufl  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it  can  be 
xifed  ;  whereas,  if  well  reftified,  it  would  grow  mellow 
much  fooner,  and  would  have  a  much  lefs  potent  fla- 
vour. 

The  beft  ftate  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation 
ajid  other  ufes,  is  doubtlefs-  that  of  alcohol  or  recti- 
fied fpirit.  In  this  manner  it  would  be  tranfported  in 
one  half  the  bulk  it  ufually  is,  and  might  be  let  down 
to  the  common  proof-ftrength  with  water  when  necef- 
fary  :  for  the  common  ufe  of  making  punch,  it  would 
likeV^fe  ferve  much  better'  in  the  itate  of  alcohol ;  as. 
the  tafte  would  be  cleaner,  and  the  ftrength  might  al- 
ways be  regulated  to  a  much  greater  exaflnefs  than 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  only  ufe  to  .whicK  it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  in 
this  ftate,  would  be  the  common  pra6lice  of  adultera- 
tion among  our  diftillers ;  for  when  they  want  to  mix  a 
large  portion  of  cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  their  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  have  it  of  the  proof-ftrength,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  the 
flavour  of  the  fpirits  they  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its 
o,wn.  If  the  bufmefs  of  reftifying  rum  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  feems  a  very  praxfticable  fcheme  to  throw 
out  fo  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light 
ftate  of  a  clear  fpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it  : 
ifli  this  cafe  it  would  very  nearly  referable  arac,  as  .is 
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proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  It  with  Rom 
a  taftelefs  fpirit,  in  which  cafe  the  whole  bears  a  very  p  f 
near  refemblance  to  arac  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain ; 
fome  are  fo  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt- fpirit ; 
but  when  it  is  done  with  molafles  fpirit,  the  taftes  of 
both  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difcover- 
ed.  The  beft  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  letting 
fire  to  a  little  of  it  j  and,  when  it  has  biu-nt  away  all 
the  inflammable  part,,  examining  the  phlegm  both  by 
the  tafte  and  fmell. 

Rum  is  a  confiderable  ifland,  one  of  the  Hebr^des,^ 
or  rather  one  continued  rock,  of  nearly  30  miles  in  cir- 
Gumferenee.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll; 
contains  300  inhabitants ;  grazes  cattle  and  flieep  ; . 
pays  200  I.  rent  annually :  but  has  neither  kelp,  free- 
ftone,  nor  lime. 

RUMELIA,  in  geography,  the  fame  with  ancient 
Greece    now  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  firft  ftemach  of  fuch  ani. 
mals  as  chew  the  cud ;  thenee  called  Ruminant  Ani- 
mals.   See  CoMPARATiyp.  Anatomy,  n*  92,  .&c. 

RUMEX,  DOCK,  in  botany  .•  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  f 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  or- 
der, Holoracea.  The  calyx  is,  triphyllous ;  there  are 
three  connivent  petals,  and  one  triquetrous  feed.  There 
arc  27  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  patientia,  commonly  called  patience  rhubarb. 
This  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the  Britifh 
gardens  than  at  prefent:  the. roots  of  this  have  been  ge- 
nerally ufed  for  the  monk's  rhubarb,  and  has  even  been 
thought  to  be  the  true  kind ;  but  others  fuppofe  the 
fecond  fort  fliould  be  ufed  as  fuch.  The  root  rs  large, 
and  divides  into  many  thick  fibres ;  their  outer  cover  is 
brown,  but  they  are  yelbw  within,  with  fome  reddifh 
veins  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  long,  and  acute-pointed; 
their  footftalks  are  of  a  reddifh  colour;  the  ftalks  rife 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  divide  towards  the  top  into 
feveral  ereft  branches  garniflied  with  a  few  narrowleaves 
terminating  with  loofe  fpikes  of  large  ftaminous  ftowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large 
three-cornered  feeds,  whofe  coverings  . are  entire,  whicht 
ripen  i«  autumn. 

2.  The  alpinus,  or  monk's  rhubarb,  grows  naturally* 
on  the  Alps,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country.  This  hath  large  roots  which  fpread 
and  multiply  by  their  oflFsets :  they  are  fliorter  and 
thicker  than  tlie  formei",  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  on 
the  outfide,  and  yellow  within.  The  leaves  are  of  the- 
round  heart-fliape,  ftanding  upon  long  footftalks.  The 
ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  they  are  thick, 
and  have  a  few  fmall  roundifh  leaves ;on  the  lower  part;- 
but  the  upper  part  Is  clofely  garniflied  with  fpikes  of 
white  flowers  ftanding  ereft  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Thefe 
appear  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by* 
large  triangular  feeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

3.  The  aquaticusy  or  water-dock,  grows  naturally  ixir 
ponds,  ditches,  and  ftanding  waters,  in  many  parts  o& 
Britain.  It  is  fuppofed-  to  be  the  herba  Britannica  of 
the  ancients.  It  hath  large  roots  which  ftrike  deep> 
Into  the  loofe  mud,  fending  out  leaves  which  are  abovef 
two  feet  long.  The  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high 
when  the  plants  grow  In  water,  but  In  dry  land  fel-> 
dona  mere  than  three  ;  thefe  are  garniftied  with  narrows 
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fIttiTi'mant  leaves  tmong  th^  fpikes  of  flower$  to  the  top.  The 
flowers  (land  upon  flender  footftalks,  which  are  reflexed: 
t4iey  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  appear  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

4.  The  acutus,  or  {harp-pointed  dock,  (the  oxyla- 
pathum  of  the  fhops)  ;  but  the  markets  are  fupplied 
with  roots  of  the  comnaon  docks  which  are  Indifferently 
o-athered  by  thofe  who  colle£l  them  in  the  fields,  where 
the  kind  commonly  called  butter  dock  (from  its  leaves 
being  ufed  to  wi'ap  up  butter)  is  much  more  common 
than  this.  The  roots  of  this  are  (lender,  and  run  down- 
right, fending  Out  a  few  fmall  fibres  ;  the  ftalks  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  garnifiied  at  bottom  with  leaves 
four  inches  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad  in  the 
middle.  They  are  rounded  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
are  flightly  indented,  but  end  in  acute  points.  From 
the  joints  of  the  ftalks  come  out  alternately  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  fuftain  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  grow 
in  fmall  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  at  about  an  inch  di- 
ftant. 

Thefe  plants  are  but  feldom  cultivated ;  and  fo  ea- 
fily  multiply  by  their  numerous  feeds,  that  they  foon 
l>ccome  troublefome  weeds  where  they  once  get  an  en- 
trance. 

RUMINANT,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  which  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eat 
before  ;  which  is  popularly  called  chtivlng  the  cud. 
Peyer,  in  a  treatife  De  Rumtnant'tbus  ft  Rumination/', 
fhows  that  there  are  fome  animals  which  really  rumi- 
nate ;  as  oxen,  (heep,  deer,  goatg,  camels,  hares,  and 
fquirl-els  :  and  that  there  are  others  which  only  appear 
to  do  fo,  as  moles,  crickets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mul- 
lets, &c.  The  latter  clafs,  he  obferves,  have  their  fto- 
machs  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  by  which  the  food 
js  ground  up  and  down  as  in  thofe  which  really  rumi- 
nate. Mr  Ray  obferves,  that  ruminants  are  all  four- 
footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous  ;  fome  with  hollow  and 
perpetual  horns,  others  with  deciduous  ones> 

RUMP  OF  THB  SACRIFICES.  Mofcs  had  Ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the  fheep  that  were  offered  for 
a  peace-ofPering  ftiould  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  al- 
tar (Lev.  iii.  9.  vii.  3.  viii.  25.  ix.  19.).  The  rump 
was  efteemed  the  moil  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

RUMPHIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants:  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  trifid;  the  petals  three; 
the  fruit  a  trilocular  plum. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  fmall  vefTel,  contain- 
ing an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  3  to  20 
gaflons. 

RUNGS,  in  a  fhip,  the  fame  with  the  floor  or 
prmund  timbers ;  being  the  timbers  which  conftitute 
ter  floor ;  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel,  whofe  ends  are 
rung-heads. 

RauG-Headsj  in  a  fhip,  arc  made  a  little  bending  to 
■direft  the  fVeep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel- 
timbers  ;  for  here  the  lines  begin  which  make  the  com- 
pafs  and  bearing  of  the  fhip. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letter* 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  na- 
tions.    See  Alphabi-t. 

RUNNER,  in  the  fea-language,  a  rape  belonging 
to  the  garnet  and  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  reeved 
ia  a>  fingjfc  block  joiued  to  the  end  of  a  pendant :  it 


has  at  one  end  s  tiook  to  hitch  into  any  tliin^ ;  am!,  Runnln 
at  the  other,  a  double  block,  into  which  is  reeved  the  ^'^U'^ 
fall  of  the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it  Rupert 
purckafes  more  than  the  tackle  would  without  it. 

RUNNING-THRUSH,  among  farriers.    See  Farri- 
ery, fc<R:.  xliv. 

RUNNET,  or  Revnet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  ftomachs  of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourifliment  than  their  mother's 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  fcveral  fto- 
machs, it  is  generally  found  in  the  laft,  though  fome- 
times  in  the  next  to  it.  If  the  runnet  is  dried  in  th« 
fun,  and  then  kept  clofe,  it  may  be  preferved  in  per- 
feftion  for  yeai-s.  Not  only  the  runnet  itfelf,  but  alfo 
the  ftomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  without 
any  previous  preparation.  But  the  common  method 
is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  ftomach,  to 
clean  it  well,  to  fait  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper : 
when  this  is  ufed  the  fait  is  wafhed  off,  then  it  is  ma- 
cerated in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infufion  is  poured  into  the  milk  to  curdle 
it.  But  fee  more  particularly  the  article  Cheese  for 
a  proper  receipt  to  make  runnet,  Upon  which  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  cheefe  greatly  depends — The  medicinal  qua- 
lities of  runnet  are  its  acrimony,  its  refolvent  power, 
and  its  'ufefulnefs  in  furfeits  from  food  of  difficult  digef- 

RUPEE,  a  filver  coin  current  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
worth  about  2  s.  6  d. 

RUPERT,  or  Robert.    See  Robert. 

Rupert,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c  fon  of 
Frederic  prince  eleftor  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Eli- 
fabetli  daughter  to  king  James  I  of  England,  was  born 
in  161 9.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  age 
of  T  3  ;  and  in  1642  came  over  into  England,  and  offer- 
ed his  fervice  to  king  Charles  I.  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  a  command  in  his  army.  At  Edgehill  he  charged 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  flaughter  of 
the  parliamentarians.  In  1643  he  feized  the  town  of 
Cirencefter  ;  obliged  the  governor  of  Litchfield  to  fur- 
render  ;  and  having  joined  his  brother  prince  Maurice, 
reduced  Briftol  in  three  days,  and  pafled  to  the  relief 
of  Newark,  In  1644  he  marched  to  relieve  York, 
where  he  gave  the  parliamentarians  battle,  aifd  entirely 
defeated  their  right  wing  ;  but  Cromwell  charged  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftle  with  fuch  an  irrcflifible  force, 
that  prince  Rupert  was  entirely  defeated.  After  this 
the  prince  put  himfelf  into  Briftol,  which  furtenderecf 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  refiftance.  The  king  was  fo 
enraged  at  the  lofs  of  this  city,  fo  contrary  to  his  ex- 
petlation,  that  he  recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  commiif- 
fions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  out  of  the  kingom  In 
1 648  he  went  to  France,  was  highly  complimented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  king  Charles  II. 
tvho  fojoumed  there  for  the  time.  Afterward  he  vraa 
conftituted  admiral  of  the  king's  navy ;  infefted  the 
Dutch  fhips,  many  of  which  be  took  ;  and  having  en- 
gaged with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  him  to  fty.  He  died 
in  1682,  and  was  interred  in  king  Henry  VII. 's  cha- 
pel, Weitminiler,  with  great  magnificence.  Mr  Grain- 
ger obferves,  that  he  pofTefTed  in  a  high  degree  that 
kind  of  courage  which  is  better  in  an  attack  than  a  de- 
fence ;  and  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  land-fervice  than  that 
of  the  fea,  where  precipitate  valour  is  in  its  clement. 
He  feldom  engaged  but  he  gaiaed  the  advantaigc,  which 
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he  generally  loft  by  purfiiing  it  too  far. 
ter  qualified  to  ftorm  a  citadel,  or  even  to  mount  a 
breach,  tha«  patiently  to  fuftain  a  fiege  ;  and  would 
have  furiiiflicd  an  excellent  hand  to  a  general  of  a  cool- 
er head.  This  prince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of 
prints  in  me2  zotinto,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  a  foldier's  fcraping  his  rufty  fufil.  The 
firft  print  of  this  kind  ever  publifhed  was  done  by  his 
lilghnefs,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  edition  of  Eve- 
lyn's Sculptra.  The  fecret  is  faid  to  have  been  foon  af- 
ter difcovered  by  Sherwin  an  engraver,  who  made  ufe 
cf  a  loaded  file  for  laying  the  ground.  The  prince, 
upon  feeing  one  of  his  prints,  fufpefted  that  his  fervant 
had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  was  a  channeled  roller  ; 
but  upon  receiving  full  fatisfaftion  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  afide  ;  and  an  inftrument  with  a  crcnelled  edge, 
fliaped  like  a  flioemaker'a  cutting-knife,  was  ufed  in- 
llead  of  it.  He  a!fo  invented  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  in  which  guns  wei  e  caft  ;  and  contrived  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpofe  a 
water-m.ill  was  erefted  at  Hackney-marfli,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  fecret  died  with  the 
illuftrious  inventor. 

Rupsrt's  Dropsf  a  fort  of  glafs-drops  with  long  and 
flender  tails,  which  burft  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off 
thofe  tails  in  any  part ;  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  this  furprifmg  phenomenon  fcarce 
any  thing  tliat  bears  the  leaft  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity has  been  offered.  Their  explofion  is  attended  in 
the  dark  with  a  flafh  of  light ;  and  by  being  boiled  in 
oil,  tlie  drops  are  deprived  of  their  explofive  quality. 

RUPIN,  or  Rap  IN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  , of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Old  was  nothin«;  but  an  ancient  caftle,  very  well 
furnifhed,  the  late  king  of  PruiTia,  before  his  father's 
death,  reliding  there.  New  Rupin  is  feated  on  a  lake, 
and  become  a  confiderable  place  of  trade,  with  a  ma- 
nufactory of  cloth.  It  is  alfo  noted  for  brewers.  E. 
Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

RUPPIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetragynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  15th  order,  Inundata. 
There  is  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  but  four  pedicellated 
feeds. 

RUSCUS,  KNEE- HOLLY,  or  Butcher's  Broom  :  A 
genus  of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  iith  order,  Sarmmtacete.  The  male  calyx  is 
hcxaphyllous ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ncftarium  is  cen- 
tral, ovate,  and  perforated  at  the  top.  The  female  ca- 
lyx, corolla,  and  neftarium,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  male; 
there  is  one  llyle,  with  a  trilocular  two-feeded  berry. 

The  mofl  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com- 
mon butcher's  broom,  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  roots  compofed  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  twine  about  ea«h  other  ;  from  which 
arife  feveral  ftiff  green  ftalks  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  from  their  fides  feveral  fhort  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  ftiff,  oval,  heart-fliaped  leaves,  placed  alter- 
nately on  every  part  of  the  ftalk,  ending  with  fharp 
prickly  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
middle,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall, 
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He  was  bet-  and  cut  into  fix  parts ;  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe  Riifii, 
to  the  midrib.  They  appear  in  June  ;  and  the  female  ^"^wonh. 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  berries  as  large  as  chenies,  of  '  * 
a  fweetifh  tafte,  which  ripen  in  winter  j  when  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plant  grows  wild  in 
mofl:  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar- 
dens ;  but  if  fome  of  the  roots  are  planted  under  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will  fpread  into  large 
clumps  ;  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  feafbn  they  will  have  a  good  efFeft.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  generally  He  a  year  in  tbe  ground  before  they 
vegetate  ;  and  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  long  before  they 
arrive  at  a  fize  big  enough  to  make  any  figure,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  tranfplant  the  roots.— 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  accounted  aperient,  and  in  this 
intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems 
and  diet-drinks,  for  opening  flight  obfl:ruftions  of  the 
vifcera  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions.  This  plant 
is  ufed  by  the  butchers  for  befoms  to  fwecp  their  blocks. 
Huckfters  place  the  boughs  round  their  bacon  and 
cheefe  to  defend  them  from  the  mice  ;  for  they  cannot 
make  their  way  through  the  prickly  leaves. 
RUSH,  in  botany.  See  Juncus. 
RusH-Candles.  See  Rii/Jj-Candles. 
RUSHWORTH  (John),  the  compiler  of  fome  ufe- 
ful  coUedlions  refpeding  the  affairs  of  ftate,  was  born 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1607,  was  de- 
fcended  of  honourable  anceflors.  After  attending  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  for  fome  time,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  the  ftudy  of  law  not  fuiting  his  ge*- 
nius,  he  foon  deferted  it,  in  order  to  feek  a  fituation 
where  he  might  more  eafily  gratify  his  love  for  politi- 
cal  information.  He  frequented  the  meetings  of  par- 
liament, and  wrote  down  the  fpeeches  both  of  the  kingr 
and  members.  During  the  fpace  of  1 1  years,  from 
1630  to  1640,  when  no  parliament  was  held,  he  was  au 
attentive  obferver  of  the  great  tranfadlions  of  Hate  in 
the  flar-chamber,  the  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer 
chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of  England  affembled 
there  on  cafes  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  ne- 
gleft  to  obferve  with  a  watchful  eye  thofe  events  which 
happened  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  He  vifited 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Ncvv- 
born,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  at  the  great  council 
of  York. 

In  1 640  he  was  appointed  afliftant  to  Henry  Elfynge 
clerk  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  befl 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their  debates  and 
proceedings.  The  commons  confidered  him  as  a  per- 
fon  worthy  of  confidence.  In  particular,  they  truffcd 
him  with  canying  their  meffages  to  the  king  while  he 
remained  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  their  general,  Rufhworth  was  ap- 
poiflted  his  fecretary,  and  diicharged  the  office  much 
to  the  advantage  of  his  mafter.  When  Fairfax  refign- 
ed  his  commiffion,  his  fecretary  returned  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  foon  after  (in  1651-2)  chofen  one  of  the 
committee  that  was  appointed  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  propriety  and  means  of  altering  or  new-modelling 
the  common  law.  He  was  eledled  one  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  for  Berwick  vipon  Tweed  to  the  parliament 
which  Richard  Cromwell  affembled  in  1658,  and  was 
rc-elefted  by  the  fame  town  to  the  parliament  which  re- 
fLored  Charles  II.  to  the  crown. 

After  the  Refloration,  he  delivered  to  the  king  feve- 
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'Ruffelia^'r^^  books  of  the  privy-council,  which  he  had  preferved 
in  his  own  poiTeffion  during  the  commotions  ivhich  then 
agitated  the  country.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  chofe  him  his  fecretary  In  1677,  an  of- 
fice which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the 
feals.  In  1678  he  was  a  third  time  chofen  member  for 
Berwick,  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  enfuing  parliament 
in  1679.  '  ^^^^  ^  member  of  the  parliament 

which  was  convened  at  Oxford.  The  different  offices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  fortune,  or  at  leaft  an  independence ;  yet, 
whether  from  negligCHce  or  prodigality,  he  was  aever 
poffefTed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himfelf  into  debt,  he 
was  arretted  and  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prl- 
fon,  Southvvark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  iaft  fix  years 
of  his  life  in  the  moft  deplorable  condition.  His  me- 
mory and  judgment  were  much  impaired,  partly  by 
age  and  partly  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors.   He  died  on  the  1 2th  of  May  1 690. 

His  "  Hiftorical  Colleftions  of  private  Paffages  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,"  were  publifhed  in  folio  at  different 
times.  The  firfl  part,  comprehending  the  years  be- 
tween 1 61 8  and  1629,  appeared  in  1659.  -^^^  copy 
had  been  entrufted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Whitelock, 
with  inftruftioBs  to  perufe  and  examine  it.  Upon  per- 
ufing  it,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  fome  altera- 
tions and  additions.  The  fecond  part  was  pubHfhed  in 
1680  ;  the  third  in  1692  ;  the  fourth  and  laft,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  1648,  was  publifhed  in  1701  ; 
and  altoijethcr  made  feven  volumes.  Thefe  underwent 
a  fecond  edition  in  1721  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  added,  which  made  the  eighth.  This 
work  has  been  much  applauded  by  thofe  who  condemn 
the  conduft  of  Charles  I.  and  accufed  of  partiality  by 
thofe  who  favour  the  caufe  of  that  unhappy  monarch. 
One  perfon  in  particular,  Dr  John  Nelfon  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  a  CoUeAion  of  the  Affairs  of  State  publifh- 
ed by  the  command  of  Charles  II.  undertook  to  prove, 
"  that  Rufhworth  has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  the  prevailing  a<ftions  of  the  late  times,  as 
well  as  their  barbarous  aftions,  and  with  a  kind  of  re- 
bound to  Hbel  the  government  at  fecond-hand."  This 
accufation  feems  to  be  carried  too  far.  His  principles 
indeed  led  him  to  Ihow  the  king  and  his  adherents  in 
an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  vindicate  the  proceedings 
of  parliament  ;  yet  it  cannot  juftly  be  affirmed  that 
he  has  mifreprefented  or  falfified  any  of  the  fpeeches  or 
fafts  which  he  has  admitted  into  his  colIeAIon.  Per- 
haps he  may  have  omitted  fome  papers  merely  becaufc 
they  were  unfavourable  to  the  party  which  he  had 
efpoufed  ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  confidered  as  an 
impartial  hiftorian  who  relates  the  whole  truth,  but  as 
an  honeft  lawyer,  who  ftates  all  his  fafts  fairly  and  can- 
didly, but  paffes  over  fuch  as  are  injurious  to  his  client's 
caufe. 

RUSSELIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-leaved  ;  the  petals  five  above  j  the  capfule 
is  one-celled  and  many  feeded. 
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RUSSIA,  a  very  large  and  powerful  kingdom,  partly  Rulfij, 
in  Europe  and  partly  in  Afia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by       ^ — ^ 
the  Northern  Ocean,  or  Frozen  Sea ;  on  the  eaft  it  i8  3;tyjj^^j, 
walhed  by  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  is  divided  from  Ame-  and  extent, 
rica  by  Behring's  (formerly  Anian)  Straits,  which  are 
about  73  verfts  (a)  wide.    From  thence,  towards  the 
fouth,  it  extends  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleoutfkie  ''^^"^s>^|?q^.xliu 
which  approach  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America  ;  and  ^ 
from  Kamtfchatka,  towards  the  fouth -weft,  it  extends, 
by  a  chain  of  other  iflands,  called  Keurilflcie  iflands,  as  far 
as  Japan  ;  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  nations  which  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucafian 
mountains,  on  a  part  of  Perfia,  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the 
hordes  of  Kirghillcalfacki,  on  Ziungoria,  Chinefe  Mun. 
galia  and  Daouria  (b)  ;  and  on  the  weft,  on  the  Da- 
nifli  and  Swediih  Lapland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Courland, 
Livonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Ruffia  occupies  more  than  a  feventh  part  of  the 
known  continent,  and  nearly  the  26th  part  of  the 
whole  globe.  Its  greateft  extent  from  weft  to  eaft, 
viz.  from  the  39^  to  207^-  degree  of  longitude,  is  168 
degrees  ;  and  if  the  iflands  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean  be  in- 
cluded, it  will  then  be  185;  fo  that  the  continental 
length  of  Ruffia,  viz.  from  Riga  to  Tchoukot/koy 
Nofs,  which  is  the  eafternmoft  promontory,  will  con- 
ftitute  about  8500  verfts.  The  greateft  extent  of  this 
empire  from  north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  the  78th  to 
50^  degree  of  latitude,  is  27I  degrees.  Hence  the 
breadth  of  Ruffia,  that  is,  from  the  Cape  Taymouiy 
which  is  the  north-eaftern  promontory,  to  Kiakhta,  will 
conftitute  about  3200  verfts. 

The  greater  part  of  this  empire  lies  in  the  temperate' 
zene,  and  a  part  of  it,  viz.  that  which  is  beyond  the 
66t  degree  of  latitude,  lies  in  the  frigid  zone  ;  and  the 
whole  furface  contains  above  2,150,000  fquare  verfts. 
There  therefore  is  not  at  prefent,  and  never  has  been 
in  any  period,  an  empire,  the  extent  of  which  could 
be  compared  to  that  of  Ruffia.  The  length  and" 
breadth  of  this  immenfe  empire,  taken  in  a  ftraight 
line,  may  be  thus  dilcovered.  Its  furthermoft  point  or 
fpot  on  the  north  is  the  Taymour  Cape,  which  is  the 
moft  north-eaftern  promontory  in  the  government  of 
Tobolflc,  lying  in  the  78th  degree  of  latitude  ;  its  far- 
theft  point  on  the  fouth  ^s  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Soulak,  falling  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  lying  in  the  43d  degree  of  latitude  ;  its 
vvefternmoft  point  is  the  ifland  of  Oezel  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Riga,  in  the  39^  degree  of  longitude  ;  and  the 
furthermoft  point  of  it  on  the  eaft  is  the  Tchoukot- 
fltoy  Nofs,  which  is  the  moft  eaftern  cape  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ii  koutfl{,  lying  in  the  207|-  degree  of  lon- 
gitude. 

In  ancient  times  Ruffia  was  inhabited  by  various  na-  Original  In- 
tlcMis  ;  fuch  as  Hunns,  Scythians,  Sarmatians-,  Maffa-habr-auts. 
getes,  Sclavonians,  Cimbri,  &c.  of  whom  an  account 
is  given  under  the  various  detached  articles  in  this 
work. .  The  origin  of  the  Ruffians  themfelves,  though 
not  prior  to  the  ninth  century,  is  ftill  covered  with 
almoft  impenetrable  obfcurity  ;  partly  owing  to  the  ig- 
norance and  barbarity  of  t!ie  people,  and  partly  to  the 
5  miftakea 


(a)  Verfta  Is  the  ufual  meafure  of  roads  in  Ruffia,  1 166  yards  and  two  feet. 

(b)  Daouria  is  that  extent  of  land  which  is  traverfed  by  the  river  Amour.  It  Is  fo  called  on  account  of  the 
Daouri,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  a  race  of  the  Toangooli  or  Manjouri. 
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Ruflla.    miftaken  policy  which  yet  prevails  in  the  nation,  of 
""■"V""'  fuppreffing  all  accounts  of  their  origin,  and  inquiries 
into  their  ancient  ffiate  and  fituation  ;  of  which  we  have 
a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  fuppreffion  of  a  work  by 
profeflbr  Mulier,  intitled  De  Orig  'mibus  Gentis  et  Nominis 
3  Hiifforum, 

According  to  feveral  authors  of  credit,  the  Ruffians 
derived  their  origin  from  the  Slavi  or  Slavonians,  cor- 
ruptly called  the  Sc/avonians,  who  fettled  firft  along 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  afterwards  near  the  Da- 
nube, in  the  countries  named  Bulgaria  and  Hungary: 
but  being  driven  from  thence  by  the  Romans  (whom 
the  Ruffians  call  JVolochers,  or  IVolofaners),  they  firft 
removed  to  the  river  Borylthenes,  or  Dneiper,  then 
over-ran  Poland,  and,  as  is  reported,  built  the  city  of 
JKiow.    Afterwards  they  extended  their  colonies  far- 
ther north,  to  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Ilmen  lake, 
an.d  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Movogorod.  The 
towns, of  Smolenllc  and  Tfernikow  appear  alfo  to  have 
been  built  by  them,  though  the  dates- of  thefe  events 
cannot  be  afcertained.    The  moll  ancient  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  Ruffia,  but  all  over  Siberia,  quite  to  the 
borders  of  China,  are  called  TJhudi :  for  profeflbr  Mul- 
ier, on  inquiring  in  thofe  parts  by  whom  the  ancient 
buildings  and  fepulchral  monuments  he  faw  there,  were 
creded,  was  everywhere  anfwered,  that  they  were  the 
works  of  the  Tfhudi,  who  in  ancient  times  had  lived  in 
that  country. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Scandinavians^  that  is,  the 
Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  emigrated  from  the 
north,  and,  croffing  the  Baltic^  went  to  feek  habitations 
in  Ruffia.  They  firft  fubdued  the  Courlanders,  Livo- 
nians,  and  Efthonians  ;  and,  extending  their  conquefts 
ftill  farther,  they  exaAed  tribute  from  the  Novogorodi- 
ans,  fettled  kings  over  them,  and  traded  as  far  as  Kiow, 
and  even  to  Greece.  Thefe  new  invaders  were  called 
IVaregers ;  which,  according  to  profeffor  Mulier,  fig- 
nifies  "  fea-faring  people  or,  if  derived  from  the  old 
northern  word  war,  it  fignifies  "  warlike  men."  To 
thefe  Waregers  the  name  of  Rujfes^  or  Rufftans^  is 
thought  by  the  moft  eminent  authors  to  owe  its  ori- 
gin ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  itfelf  is  entirely 
uncertain. 

^ufiiaat  I"  ^^^^  '^^'■^  ^S^^  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  it  is 
Lrft  divided  pretty  certain  that  Ruffia  was  divided  among  a  great 
nto  a  nurr- number  of  petty  princes,  who  made  war  upon  each 
ter  of  petty  Qjjjg^  writh  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  wild  beafts  ;  fo 
g  ems.  ^j^^^  vvhole  country  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  mi- 
fery  ;  when  Goftomifel,  a  chief  of  the  Novogorodians, 
pitying  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  countrymen,  and  fee- 
ing no  other  method  of  i-emedying  their  calamities, 
advifed  them  to  offer  the  government  of  their  country 
to  the  Waregers.  The  propofal  was  readily  accepted, 
and  three  princes  of  great  abilities  and  valour  were  fent 
to  govern  thciti  ;  namely,  Ruric,  Sincus,  and  Truwor, 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  brothers.  The  firft 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Ladoga,  in  the  principality  of 
Great  Novogorod  ;  the  fecond  at  Blelo  Ofcro,  or  the 
White  Lake  ;  and  the  third  kept  his  court  at  liborlk, 
or,  according  to  others,  at  a  imall  town,  then  called 
T'wcrtzog,  in  the  principaHty  of  Plefliow.  The  three 
brothers  reigned  amicably,  and  made  confiderable  addi- 
tions to  -their  dominions  ;  all  of  which  at  length  devolved 
to  Ruiic  by  the  death  of  Sincus  and  Truwor  j  but  what 
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the  conquefts  of  the  two  brothers  were,  we  have  no  re- 
cords to  inform  us  of.  w— — 

Ruric,  to  hia  honour,  became  zealous  for  the  ft"^  Ruric  tlw: 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  and  iffiied  a  command  to  all firil  fovc- 
the  boyars  who  pofleffed  territories  under  him,  to  exer- reign, 
cife  it  in  an  exaft  and  uniform  manner.    To  this  end, 
it  was  neceffary  there  fhould  be  general  laws.  And 
this  naturally  leads  us  to  conjefture,  that  letters  were 
not  entirely  unknown  in  his  dominions. 

The  R\iffian  empire  continued  to  flouri/h  till  the  end  " 
of  the  reign  of  Wolodomir,  who  afcended  the  throne 
in  the  year  976.    Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  em- 
pire in  peace,  he  demanded  in  marriage  the  princcfs 
Anne,  fifter  to  the  Greek  emperor  Bafilius  Porphyro- 
genitus.    His  fuit  was  granted,  on  condition  that  he  6 
fhould  embrace  Chriftianity.    With  this  the  Ruffian  ^^^''^'^ni- 
monarch  complied ;  and  that  vaft  empire  was  thence-  ^yj'"*'^o<i'^' 
forward  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Conftantinople.    Wolodomir  received  the  name  of  Ba-- 
Jtlius  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  baptized ;  and, 
according  to  the  Ruffian  annals,  20,000  of  his  fubje<Jts 
were  baptized  the  fame  day.    Michael  Syra,  or  Cyrus, 
a  Greek,  fent  by  Photius  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople, was  accepted  as  metropolitan  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.   At  the  fame  time,  Wolodomir  put  away  all  his 
former  wives  and  concubines,  of  whom  he  had  upwards 
of  800,  and  by  whom  he  had  ii  fons,  who  were  bap- 
tized on  the  fame  day  with  himfelf.    The  idols  of  pa- 
ganifm  were  now  thrown  down  ;  churches  and  mona- 
iteries  were  erefted,  "towns  built,  and  the  arts  began  7 
to  flourilli.     The  Sclavonian  letters  were  now  firft  in-  Learning' 
troduced  into  Ruffia  ;  and  Wolodomir  fent  miffionaries*"5^5'^"^  ^F*' 
to  convert  the  Bulgarians ;  but  only  three  or  four  of^        ^  * 
their  princes  came  to  him  and  were  baptized.  Thefe 
events  happened  in  the  year  987. 

Wolodomir  called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cultivated 
them  in  the  peaceable  periods  of  his  reign,  and  reward- 
ed their  profefTors  with  generofity,  that  he  might  dif- 
pel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  which  enveloped  his  coun- 
try, call  forth  the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  and  render 
them  happy.  He  alfo  founded  public  fchools,  and 
enafted  a  law  concerning  the  methods  of  inftrufting 
youth,  and  diredling  the  conduft  of  the  mafters  ap- 
pointed to  inftruft  them.  He  died  in  1008,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  found  policy  and  prudence,  divided  8 
his  empire  among  his  1 2  fons.  The  confequence  was,  ^  ^^^^^  vvaiV 
that  they  fell  to  making  war  and  deftroying  one  ano- 
ther as  foon  as  their  father  was  dead.  Suantepolk,  one 
of  the  brothers,  having  deftroyed  and  feized  upon  the 
dominions  of  two  others,  was  himfelf  driven  out  by  Ja- 
riflaus,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Boleflaus  king  of  Poland. 
This  brought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  the  Poles  and 
Ruffians ;  in  which  the  former  were  viftorious,  and  the 
latter  loft  a  great  part  of  their  dominions,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Poland. 

Jariflaus  finding  himfelf  unable  to  oppofe  the  king 
of  Poland,  now  turned  his  arms  againft  the  reft  of  his 
brothers,  all  oT  whom  he  difpoffeffed  of  their  dominions, 
and  feized  them  for  himfelf.  He  next  attacked  the  Cof- 
facks,  over  whom  he  gained  feveral  advantages.  After 
which  he  ventured  once  more  to  tiy  his  fortune  with 
Boleflaus  :  but  in  this  fecond  expedition  he  was  at- 
tended with  worfe  fucctTs  than  before  ;  being  now  re- 
duced-to  the.  condition  of  a  vafTal  and  tributary  to  the 
.4  A  2  victorious 
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Ho^veyer,  In  tlic  reign  of  MIecz-    John,  llkewife  furnnmed  KAHta,  was  then  made  czar.  Ruffja. 

This  John  left  three  fons,  John,  Simon,  and  Andrew  ;  .  v 
and  the  eldeft  of  thefe,  commonly  called  Ivan  Ivano- 
v'tt-z.,  was  made  czar,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Tar- 
tars,  on  whom  he  was  dependeiar. 

During  thefe  feveral  reigns,  which  fill  a  fpace  of  up- 
wards of  I  oo  years,  and  which  all  hiftorians  have  pafled 
over  fm-  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the  miferies  ^* 
of  a  foreign  yoke  were  aggravated  by  all  the  calamities 
of  inteftine  difcord  and  war ;  whilft  the  knights  of  Li-mies. 
vonia,  or  brothers  of  the  fhort-fword,  as  they  are  fome- 
times  called,  a  kind  of  military  order  of  religious,  oa 
one  fide,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catching  at  the 
opportunity,  attacked  RufFia,  and  took  feveral  of  its, 
towns,  and  even  fome  confiderable  countries.  The 
Tartars  and  Ruffians,  whofe  interefls  were  in  this  cafe 
the  fame,  often  united  to  oppofe  their  common  ene- 
mies ;  but  were  generally  worfted.  The  Livonians 
took  Pleflcow  ;  and  the  Poles  made  themfekes  mailers 
of  Black  Ruffia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city  of 
Kiow.  Cafimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried 
his  conquers  Hill  farther.  He  afferted  his  pretenfions 
to  a  part  of  Ruffia,  in  right  of  hi&-relatiQn  to  Boleflaus 
duke  of  Halitz,  who  died  without  ifTue,  and  forcibly 
polTeiTed  hirafclf  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemyflia,  Halitz» 
and  Luckow,  and  of  the  diflrias  of  Sanock,  Luback- 
zow,  and  Trebowla ;  all  which  countries  he  made  a 
province  of  jpoland. 

The  newly-conquered  Ruffians  were  ill-difpofed  to 
brook  the  government  of  the  Poles  ;  whofe  laws  and 
cullonis  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  thofe  of 
the  Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  yoke  ;  and  alTembled  an  army  nume- 
rous enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  deftitute  of 
valour  and  dlicipline.  Cafimir,  undaunted  by  this  de- 
luge of  barbarians,  prefented  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Villula,  and  obhged 
hiS  enemies  to  retire. 

Demetrius  Ivanovitz,  fon  of  Ivan  Ivanovitz,  who 
commanded  in  Mofcow,  made  frequent  efforts  to  rid 
himfelf  of  the  galhng  yoke.    He  defeated  in  feveral 
battles  Maymay  khan  of  the  Tartars  ;  and,  when  con- 
queror, refuled  to  pay  them  any  tribute,  and  afiumed  13 
the  title     great  duke  of  Mufcovy.     But  the  opprefTors  ^  great  ar- 
of  the  north  returned  in  greater  numbers  than  before  ;  "?>' 
and  Demetrius,  at  length  overpowered,  after  a  ttruggle  [hrxartars. 
of  three  years,  perifhed  with  his  whole  army,  which, 
if  we  may  credit  hiftorians,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
240,000  men.  . 

BafiHus  Demetrivitz  revenged  his  father's  death. 
He  attacked  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  conquered  Bulgaria.  He  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Poles,  whom  he  could  not  fubdue  ;  and  even 
ceded  to  them  a  part  of  his  country,  on  condition  that 
they  {hould  help  him  to  defend  the  reft  ag;ainft  any  new 
incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  But  this  treaty  was  a  weak 
barrier  againft  ambition.  The  Ruffiians  found  new  ene- 
mies in  their  aUies  ;  and  the  Tartars  foon  returned. — 
Bafilius  Demetrivitz  had  a  fon  who  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  to  whom  the  crown  ought  naturally  to 
have  defcended,  JBut  the  father,  fufpediing  his  legiti- 
macy, left  it  to  his  own  brother  Gregory,  a  man  of  a 
fevere  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  and  therefore  hated  by 
the  people,  who  afferted  the  fon's  right,  and  proclaim- 
ed him  their  fovereign.    1  he  Tartars  took  cognizance 
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flaus  II.  the  fuccefTor  of  Boleflaus,  the  Ruffians  again 
fhook  off  the  yoke,  and  a  lafting  peace  was  confirmed 
by  the  marriage  of  Mieczflaus  with  the  fifter  of  Wolo- 
domir. 

Jariflaus  now  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  quietly, 
and  v/as  fo  much  addifted  to  rea-iing,  that  he  devoted 
even  a  part  of  the  night  to  his  ftudies.    He  invited 
men  of  letters  to  his  court,  and  caufed  many  Greek 
tooks  to  be  tranHated  Into  the  Ruffian  language.  It 
was  he  that  in  the  year  10 19,  gave  the  people  of  No- 
vgorod feveral  laws,  under  the  title  of  Gramoti  Sju- 
dlnaia,  to  be  obferved  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe 
are  the  firft  laws  that  were  reduced  to  writing  in  Ruf- 
fia ;  and,  what  renders  them  remarkable,  is  the  confor- 
mity they  have  with  thofe  of  the  other  northern  na- 
tions.    He  founded  a  public  fchool  at  Novogorod, 
where  he  maintained  and  educated  300  children  at  has 
own  expence.    His  court  was  the  moft  brilHant  of  the 
north,  and  furnifhed  an  afylum  to  unfortunate  princes. 
He  died  in  1052  ;  and  fell  into  the  fame  error  which 
his  father  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  dominions 
'    among  his  five  fons.    This  produced  a  repetition  of  the 
bloody  fcenes  which  had  been  afted  by  the  fons  of 
Wolodomir ;  the  Poles  took  the  advantage  of  the  dif- 
trafilcd  ftate  of  affairs  to  make  continual  inroads  and 
invafions  ;  and  the  empire  continued  in  the  moil  deplo- 
10      rablc  fituatlon  till  the  year  1 237,  when  it  was  totally 
Sub.luf  d  by  fubdued  by  the  Tartars.    We  are  not  informed  of  any 
tlicT  altars.  p3j.|.j^^|3j.g       j.|^jg  remarkable  ev^'nt,  farther  than  that 
innumerable  multitudes  of  thefe  barbarians,  headed  by 
their  khan  Batto,  or  Battus,  after  ravaging  great  part 
of  Poland  and  Silefia,  broke  fuddenly  into  Ruffia,  where 
they  committed  the  greateft  cruelties.    Moft  of  the 
RuffiaH  princes,  among  whom  was  the  great  duke 
George  Sevoloditz,  were  made  prifoners,  and  racked  to 
death  ;  and,  in  fhort,  none  found  mercy  but  fuch  as  ac- 
knowledged themfelves  the  fubjefts  of  the  Taitars.  The 
imperious  conqueror  impofed  upon  the  Ruffians  every 
thing  that  is  moft  mortifying  in  flavery  ;  infifting  that 
they  ftiould  have  no  other  princes  than  ihch  as  he  appro- 
ved of ;  that  they  fhould  pay  him  yearly  a  tribute,  to  be 
brought  by  the  fovercigns  themfelves  on  foot,  who 
were  to  prefent  it  humbly  to  the  Tartarian  ambaffador 
on  horfeback.    They  were  alfo  to  proftrate  themfelves 
before  the  haughty  Tartar  ;  to  offer  him  milk  to  drink ; 
a^nd,  if  any  drops  of  it  fell  down,  to  lick  them  "P  ;  a 
fmgular  mark  of  fervility,  which- continued  near  260 
II  years. 

h  ^^ff^^'"  George  Seyoloditz  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Mi- 
fcyYnternal  ^^^^^  Sevoloditz  Zernigoufki ;  who  oppofed  the  Tar- 
tars, but  was  defeated  by  them,  and  loft  his  life.  He 
left  three  fons,  Feodor,  Alexander,  and  Andrew,  whofe 
wars  with  each  other  ended  in  the  death  of  them  all. 
A  fen  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  fame  name,  was  then 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Tarts^rs ;  and  his  fon  Da- 
nilow,  or  Daniel  Alexandrovitz,  removed  his  court 
from  Wolodimir  to  Mofcow,  where  he  firft  affumed  the 
title  of  Great  duke  of  Wolodimir  and  Mofconv.  Daniel 
Alexandrovitz  left  two  fons,  Gregory  and  John  j  the 
former  of  whom,  named  KalitOf  from  a  purfe  he  ufed 
always  to  carry  about  him  filled  with  money  for  the 
poor,  afcended  the  throne ;  but  he  was  foon  affaffinated 
by  another  prince  named  Demetri  Michaelovitz,  who 
was  hinifelf  put  to  death  for  it  by  the  Tartars ;  and 
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ItulTm.  of  the  difputc,  and  determined  it  In  favour  of  Bafilius  ; 
upon  which  Gregory  had  recourfe  to  arms,  drove  his 
nephew  from  Mofcow  to  the  principality  of  Uglitz, 
and  forcibly  ufurped  and  kept  polTefSon  of  his  throne. 
Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  Bafilius  returned  tp  Mof- 
but  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  fons  of  the  late 
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ufurper,  laid  fiege  to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  re 
tire  to  the  mcnaftery  of^  Troitz,  where  they  took  him 
prifoner,  with  his  wife  and  fon,  and  put  out  his  eyes  : 
hence  the  appellation  of  jtmnoi,  blind,"  by  which 
this  Bafilius  is  diftinguKhed.  The  fubjefts  of  this  un- 
fortunate  prince,  incenfed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
received,  forced  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  fly  to  Novo- 
gorod,  and  reinftated  their  lawful  fovereign  at  Mofcow, 
where  he  died. 

Jnhn  Bafi-  jn  the  midft  of  this  general  confufion,  John  Bafilo- 
lovitz  I.  re.  ^jj,^  j_  j^jg  invincible  fpirit  and  refined  policy,  be- 
came both  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country, 
and  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur. 
Obferving  with  indignation  the  narrow  hraits  of  his 
power  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Bafilius  the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to 
revolve  within  himfelf  the  means  of  enlarging  his  do- 
minions. Marriage,  though  he  had  in  reality  no  re- 
gard or  inclination  for  women,  feemed  to  him  one  of 
the  beft  expedients  he  could  begin  with  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  demanded  and  obtained  Maria,  filter  of  Mi- 
chael duke  of  I'wer  ;  whona  he  foon  after  depoied,  un- 
<ler  pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries  done  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  added  this  duchy  to  his  own  territories  of 
Mofcow.    Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  yohriy 

 .  who  died  before  him,  did  not  hve  long ;  and  upon  her 

Greek  priiJ- (j^ath  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Paleo- 
**^^^»  logus,  who  had  been  driven  from  Ccnllantinople,  and 

forced  to  take  Iheker  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  por- 
tioned this  princefs,  in  hopes  of  procuring  thereby 
great  advantage  to  the  Romifii  rehgion;  but  his  expec- 
tations were  fruftrated,  Sophia  being  obhged  to  con- 
form to  the  Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Rufiia. 
What  could  induce  Bafilovitz  to  feek  a  confort  at  fuch 
a  diftance,  is  nowhere  accounted  for;  unlefs  it  be,  that 
he  hoped  by  this  means  to  ellablilh  a  pretenfion  to  the 
empire  of  the  eaft,  to  which  her  father  was  the 'next 
heir  :  but  however  that  may  be,  the  Ruffians  certainly 
owed  te  this  alHance  their  deliverance  from  the  Tartar 
yoke.  Shocked  at  the  fervile  homage  exafted  by  thofe 
proud  vidors,  her  hufband  going  to  meet  their  ambai- 
fadors  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city,  and  ftanding  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  fay ;  whilft  they  were  at  dinner, 
Sophia  told  him,  that  fhe  was  furprifed  to  find  that  ftie 
had  married  a  fervant  to  the  Tartars.  Nettled  at  this 
reproach,  Bafilovitz  feigned  himfelf  ill  when  the  next 
deputation  from  the  Tartars  arrived,  and  under  that 
pretence  avoided  a  repetition  of  the  ftipulated  humi- 
liating ceremonial.  Another  circumftance  equally  dlf- 
pleafing  to  this  princefs  was,  that  the  Tartars  had,  by 
agreement,  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Mofcow, 
houfes  in  which  their  minlfters  refided  ;  to  ftiow  their 
power,  and  at  the  fame  time  watch  the  aftions  of  the 
great  duke.  To  get  rid  of  thefe,  a  formal  embalTy 
was  fent  to  the  Tartarian  khan,  to  tell  him,  that  So- 
pliia  having  been  favoured  with  a  vifion  from  above, 
ordering  her  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  thofe 
houfes  ftood,  her  mind  could  not  be  at  eafe  till  fhe  had 
fulfilled  the  divine  command ;  and  therefoie  his  leave 
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waa  defired  fo  pull  them  down,  and  give  his  people 
others.    The  khan  confented:  the  houfes  within  the  ' 
Kremlin  were  demolifhed ;  and  no  new  ones  being  pro- 
vided, the  Tartar  refidents  were  obliged  to  leave  Mof- 
cow ;  their  prince  not  being  able  to  revenge  this  breach 
of  promife,  by  reafon  of  a  war  he  was  then  engaged 
in  with  the  Poles.     Bafilovitz  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumftance,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  confi- 
derably  increafed  his  forces,  openly  difclalmed  all  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  Tartars,  attacked  their  dominions,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cafan,  where  he  was  folemnly 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  ^ 
faid  to  be  the  fame  that  is  now  ufed  for  the  coronation 
of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns.    The  province  of  Permla, 
with  great  part  of  Lapland  and  Aliatic  Bulgaria,  foon 
fubmitted  to  him  ;  and  Great  Novogorod,  a  city  then 
fo  famous  that  the  Ruffians  fifed  to  exprefs  its  vaft  im- 
portance  by  the  proverbial  exprefilon  of,  IVko  can  re- 
Jiji  God  and  the  Great  Novogorod  ?  was  reduced  by  his 
generals  after  a  feven  years  fiege,  and  yielded  him  an 
immenfe  treafure  ;  no  lefs,  fay  fome  writers,  than  300 
cart  loads  of  gold  and  filver,  and  other  valuable  effefts. 
Alexander  Witold,  waiwode  of  Lithuania,  was  in  pof- 
feffibn  of  this  rich  place,  from  which  he  had  exafted 
for  fome  years  an  annual  tribute  of  ioo,coo  rubles,  a 
prodigious  fum  for  thofe  days  and  for  that  country. 
When  it  was  taken  by  John  Bafilovitz,  he,  the  bet- 
ter to  fecure  his  conqueft,  put  it  under  the  proteftion 
of  the  Poles,  voluntarily  rendered  himfelf  their  tribu- 
tary for  it,  and  accepted  a  governor  from  the  hand  of 
their  king  Cafimir,  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  from 
whom  he  well  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fear.    The  No- 
vogorodians  continued  to  enjoy  all  their  privileges  till 
about  two  years  after  ;  when  John,  ambitious  of  reign- 
ing without  controul,  entered  their  city  with  a  nume- 
rous retinue,  under  pretence  of  keeping  to  the  Greek 
faith,  he  being  accufed  of  an  intention  to  embrace  the 
Romifti  religion ;  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  archblfhop 
Theophilus,  ftripped  them  all  of  their  remaining  riches. 
He  then  depofed  the  treacherous  prelate,  and  eftabllfti- 
ed  over  Novogorod  new  magiilrates,  creatures  of  his  own ; 
deftroying  at  once,  by  this  means,  a  noble  city,  which, 
had  its  liberties  been  protefted,  and  its  trade  encoura- 
ged, might  have  proved  to  him  -an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  wealth.    All  the  north  beheld  with  terror  and  afto- 
nilliment  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  victor's  power  :  fo- 
reign nations  courted  his  alHance;  and  the  feveral  petty 
princes  of  Ruffia  fubmitted  to  him  without  refiftance, 
acknowledging  themfelves  his  vaffals. 

The  Poles,  however,  complained  loudly  of  his  late 
breach  of  faith  In  regard  to  Novogorod,  and  threatened 
revenge  :  upon  which  Bafilovitz,  elated  with  his  fuc- 
ceffes,  with  the  riches  he  had  amaffed,  and  with  the 
weak  condition  of  moft  of  his  neighbours,  fent  a  body 
of  troops  into  Lithuania,  and  foon  became  mafter  of  Invades  f,i- 
feveral  of  its  towns.    Cafimir  applied  for  affiftance  to  ''jl^'j'.^'^'^j^'^ 
Matthias  king  of  Hungary  :  but  was  anfwered  by       pgiej'^to  fue 
laft,  that  his  own  foldiers  were  quite  uadilclplined ;  foj.  peace, 
that  his  auxiliaries  had  lately  mutinied  for  want  of  pay ; 
and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  ralfe  a  new  army 
out  of  the  neighbouring  countries.    The  Polilh  mo- 
narch in  this  diftrefs  was  obliged  to  purchafe  of  John 
a  ceffation  of  arms  for  two  years,  during  v/hich  the 
Mufcovite  made  new  acceffions  to  his  dominions. 

The  dukes  of  Servia,  whofe  territories  were  about 
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^J^^^ia^  500  miics  In  extent,  had  lon^  thotrght  tliemfelves  ill 
^       uied  by  the  Lithuanians  on  account  of  their  rehgion, 
■which  was  that  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  wanted  to 
withdraw  from  their  <fubje^ion  to  Poland,  and  put 
themfelvcB  under  the.prote6iion  of  Rufila.  The  follow- 
ing accident  afforded  them  the  wirtied-for  pretence. 
Their  envoys  arriving  at  Wilna,  dellred  admittance  to 
the  king's  prefence  :  which  being  refufed,  one  of  them 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  in  ;  but  the  porter  ihut 
the  door  rudely  againft  him,  and  in  fo  doing  broke  one 
"     '^f  h       '"^  fingers-    The  fervant  was  immediately  put  to 
mitrto     -'"^^^^^^       ^.^'^  affeuce  :  but  the  Servians,  by  no  means 
him.         fatisfied  with  t-hat,  returned-home  in  great  fury,  and 
prevailed  upon  their  countrymen  to  fubmit  themfelves 
•  -and  their  country  to  the  Mufcovitea.    Cafimir  made 
i/ftveral  attempts  to  recall  them,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

Matthias  king  of  Hungary  dying  about  this  time, 
:  two  of  his  fons,  Uladiflaus,  then  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
.John  Albert,  contended  for  the  vacant  crown.  Cafimir 
-wanted  to  give  it  to.  the  latter,  whom  he  accordingly 
aflifted  to  the  utmoft  of  his  poTX'er  5  and  to  enable  him 
the  better  fo  to  do,  though  he  was  in  great  want  of 
money  as  well  as  men,  he  purchafed  a  renewal  of  the 
truce  with  the  Ruffians,  and  thereby  gave  John  Bafl- 
lovitz  time  to  eftabhfh  himfeif  in  his  new  acquili- 
tions. 

Cafimir  died  in  the  year  1493,  and  was  fucceeded 
on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  his  fon  John  Albert,  who, 
totally  difregarding  the  Ruffians,  involved  himfeif  un- 
neceffarily  in  a  war  with  the  brave  Stephen  duke  of 
Moldavia  :  and  though  he  had  at  the  fame  time  both 
the  Tartars  and  Tufks  againft  him,  his  propenfity  to 
,  pleafure,  and  his  laicivious  difpofition,  rendered  him  fo 
^  indolent,  that  he  not  only  did  not  fo  much  as  attempt 

to  moleft  Bafilowitz  in  any  of  his  pofleffions,  but  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  him  on  terms  very  advantageous 
-Condudes  ^^"^^  >  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which 

an  advan- 

he  ftipulated  not  to  affift  the  Lithuanians,  though  they 
dageous      had  chofen  his  brother  Alexander  for  their  duke,  in 
Iht? ^^^^       Ruffians  ffiould  attack  them,  as  it  was  fuppo- 
^  °       fed  they  would.    Alexander  thinking  to  parry  the  in- 
conveniences of  this  agreement,  and  to  guard  againft 
the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  demanded  in  marriage  Ba- 
iilowitz's  daughter,  Helena,  by  his  fecond  wife  Sophia, 
and  obtained  her.     The  Lithuanians  then  flattered 
themfelves  with  a  profpeft  of  tranquillity  :  but  theam- 
Ibitious  czar,  for  Bafdovitz  had  aflumed  that  title  fince 
his  conqueft  of  Cafan,  aiming  only  at  the  increafe  of 
dominion,  foon  found  a  pretence  to  break  with  his  new 
allies,  by  alleging,  that  Polifh  Ruffia,  as  far  as  the  ri- 
•■ver  Berezina,  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  anceftors, 
--and  therefore  fliould  be  his  ;  and  that  Alexander,  by 
his  marriage-contraft,  had  engaged  to  build  a  Greelc 
church  at  Wilna  for  his  Ruffian  confort,  which  he  had 
not  done,  but  on  the  contrary  endeavoured  to  force 
the  PoHfh  Ruffians  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.    In  confequence  of  this  plea,  he  fent 
into  the  territories  of  his  fon-in-lavv,  by  different  ways, 
*,j^^"'^cefs  three  armies,  which  reduced  feveral  places,  dellroyed 
ijia.  the  country  vhont  Km.olenilco,  and  defeated  the  Lithu. 

.anian  hcld-marfhal  Ollrofky  near  the  river  Wedralch, 
•where  he  fell  unawates  into  an  ambuili  of  the  Ruffians. 
Alexander  raifed  a  new  army  of  Sijiefians,  Bohemians, 
"  and  Moravians  ;  but  they  came  too  late,  the  Ruffians 
having  retired  with  their  plunder.    Elated  bv  thrir 
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fucceft  againft  the  Lithuanians,  they  invaded  Livonia  RtifTia, 

-in  the  year  1502,  with  130,000  men  :  but  Walter  Von   

Plettenberg,  grand-mafter  of  the  knights  of  the  crofs, ,  , 
u-^th  only  12,000  men,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow ;  Jn  /fjo'^fit 
kilhng  10,000  of  his  enemies,  with  fcarce  any  lofs  on  and  oblifrej 
his  own  fide.    Bafilovitz  difpirited  by  this  defeat,  and  ^0  retire, 
being  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Tartars,  the  ^ 
Poles,  and  the  city  of  Plelkowj  immediately  difpatched 
an  embaffy  to  Plettenberg,  and  concluded  a  truce  with 
him  for  50  years.    At  the  fame  time  he  begged  of 
that  general  to  fend  to  Mofcow,  that  he  might  ke  him, 
one  of  the  iron-dragoons,  as  he  called  them,  who  had 
performed  wonders  in  the  late  engagement.    Ven  Plet- 
tenberg readily  complied ;  and  the  czar,  ftruck  with 
admiration,  rewarded  the  cuiraffier's  accomplifhments 
with  confiderable  honours  and  prefents. 

Alexander  had  been  eleded  king  of  Poland  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother  John  Albert,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year :  but  the  Poles  refufed 
to  crown  his  confort  Helena,  becaufe  fhe  adhered  to 
the  Greek  religion.    Provoked  at  this  affront,  and  pro- 
bably ffill  _  more  ftimulated  by  ambition,  Bafilovitz  re- 
folved  again  to  try  his  fortune  with  them;  and  accord- 
ingly ordered  his  fon  Demetrius,  now  the  eldeft,  tp 
march  againft  Smolenflio,  and  reduce  that  city.  I'he 
young  prince  did  all  that  could  be  done :  but  the  vi- 
gorous refiitance  of  the  befieged^  and  the  arrival  of  the 
king  of  Poland  with  a  numerous  army,  obliged  the 
Ruffians  to  raife  the  fiege  and  return  home  j  and  th? 
c/ar  was  glad  to  make  a  fiefli  truce  with  the  Poles  for 
fix  years,  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  only  returning  the 
prifoners  he  had  taken.    Some  writers  fay,  that  flying 
into  a  violent  paffion  with  his  fon  the  moment  he  faw 
him,  and  imputing  the  mifcarriage  of  this  expedition 
to  his  want  of  courage  or  condud,  he  gave  him  a  blow 
which  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet ;  to  which  is  added, 
that  remorfe  for  this  raih  aftion  carried  his  father  to 
his  grave:  but  this  account  is  not  confirmed  by  authors 
whofe  authority  can  be  rehed  on.    Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  neither  of  them  long  furvived  this  event;  and 
that  Demetrius  died  firft :  for  Sophia,  who  had  gained 
an  abfolute  afcendant  over  her  hufband,  and  wanted  to 
give  the  fovereignty  to  her  own  children,  perfuaded 
him  by  various  artful  infinuations  to  fet  afidc  and  im- 
prifon  his  grandfon  Demetrius,  the  only  child  of  the 
late  John,  whom  he  liad  by  his  firft  wife  Maria,  and 
declare  her  then  eldeft  fon,  Gabriel,  his  fucceffor.  Age 
and  infirmities  had  rendered  the  czar  fo  weak,  that  he 
blindly  followed  the  iniquitous  advice  j  but  fhortly  af- 
ter finding  his  end  approach,  he  fent  for  young  De- 
metrius, expreffed  great  repentance  for  his  barbarity 
towards  him,  and  on  his  death-bed  declared  him  his  rr  *3 
lawful  fucceffor.    He  died  in  November  i  ^05,  after  aandt  fuc- 
reign  of  55  years;  leaving  behind  him  an  immenfe ceeded  by  ' 
territory,  chiefly  of  his  own  acquiring.  his  fon  wh« 

The  czar  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  his  fon  Gabriel  ^^^'^^  ' 
Ivanovitz,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  mother  Sophia,  BafiJus 
put  an  end  to, the  life  of  the  young  Demetrius,  by 
confining  him  in  prifon,  where  he  periled  with  hunger 
and  cold;  after  which  Gabi  iel  was  crowned  by  the  name 
of  B  j/iliusi  and  took  the  title  of  cz.ar,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  titles  belonging  to  the  fovereignty.  On  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  he  expected  that  the  Poles  would 
be  in  confufion  about  the  eleftion  of  a  new  fovereign  ; 
but  his  ex.peaations  being  defeated  by  their  unanimous  ' 
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e!e£tion  of  Sigifmund  I.  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  peace- 
able difpofition,  he  fent  an  army  into  Lithuania,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Smolenfko.  The  place  made  a  brave  re- 
fiftance,  till  news  arrived  that  the  crown -troops  of  Po- 
land were  coming  to  their  affiftance,  with  the  addition- 
al aid  of  8g,ooo  Crim  Tartars ;  on  which  the  Ruf- 
fians returned  home  with  the  utnioft  precipitation. 
They  were,  however,  quickly  followed  by  the  Poles, 
who  reduced  the  czar  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  they 
pleafed  to  impofe.  Bafilius  remained  quiet  till  he 
thought  himfelf  capable  of  revenging  the  injuries  he 
had  fuilalned  ;  after  which,  pretending  to  fet  out  upon 
fome  other  expedition,  he  marched  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pleflcow, 
where  the  Poles,  piefuming-  on  the  late  treaty,  re- 
ceived him  as  a  friend  and  ally.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  Mufcovite  priefts  of  the  Greek  church  preached  to 
their  hearers  concerning  the  expediency  of  having  a  fo- 
vereign  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  brought  them  to 
fuch  a  height  of  enthufiafm,that  they  murdered  their  ma- 
giltrates,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  czar,  who  made 
them  all  flaves,  and  fcnt  them  away  to  different  parts, 
replacing  them  with  Mufcovltes,  the  better  to  fecure 
his  conqueft.  Soon  after  he  took  alfo  the  city  of  Smo- 
lenfko ;  and  the  Swedes,  alarmed  at  his  rapid  progrefs, 
delired  a  prolongation  of  the  truce,  at  that  time  fub- 
lifting  between  the  two  ftates,  for  60  years  longer. 
'I'he  duchy  of  Lithuania  was  the  great  objefl  of  the 
defigns  of  Bafilius ;  and  to  accomplifh  his  defign, 
he  ordered  Ivan  Czeladin,  a  man  of  great  refolution, 
raid  enterprlling  even  to  raflmefs,  to  march  thither  with 
80,000  men.  The  army  of  the  Poles  did  not  exceed 
35,000  men,  but  was  commanded  by  a  mofl  experien- 
ced general.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  oppoiite 
banks  of  the  Dneipcr,  near  Orfova,  and  the  Poles  paf- 
fed  that  river  in  fight  of  their  enemies.  Czeladin's 
officers  advifed  him  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  when  about 
half  of  them  had  croffed  the  river ;  but  that  general, 
too  confident  of  fuccefs,  replied,  that  the  other  half 
would  then  run  away,  and  he  was  determined  to  gain 
a  complete  viftory.  The  Lithuanians  began  the  attack, 
birt  were  repulfed  by  the  Ruffians  ;  who  imprudently 
following  them,  loll  an  advantageous  fituatlon,  and 
found  themfelves  at  once  expofed  to  the  full  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery.  The  Polifh  cavalry  then  rufhed 
in  among-  thfem  fword  in  hand,  and  made  dreadful 
havoc  ;  the  trembling  Ruffians  fcarce  even  attempt- 
ing to  defend  themfelves.  Thofe  who  endeavoured 
to  fly,  fell  into  the  Dneiper  and' were  drowned  ;  and 
all  the  reft,  including  C/cladIa  himfelf,  were  made 
flaves. 

Bafilius  was  at  Smolenfko  when  he  received  the  news 
of  this  dreadful  defeat ;  on  which  he  immediately  fled* 
to  Mofcow,  where  his  danger  increafed  daily.  The 
Crim-"["artars  ravaged  his  dominions,  and  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  alliance, 
deferted  him  ;  his  troops,  were  utterly  defeated  in  IJ^ 
vonia,  where  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit'to  a  peace  on 
diftionourable  terms  ;  but  what  thefc  terms  were  hi- 
ftorlans  do  not  inform  us.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
of  Poland  ftlrred  up  the  Tartars  to  invade  Ruffia, 
while  the  Ruffian  monarch  in  his  turn  endeavoured  to 
excite  them  to  an  invafion  of  Poland.  Thcfe  barba- 
rians, equally  treacherous  to  both  parties,  firft  inva- 
ded and  ravaged  Podolia,  a  province  of  Poland  ;  and 
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then  having  invaded  Ruffia  and  defeated  the  armies  of  RuftW 

the  czar  in  the  year  152 1,  they  poured  in  thither  in  " 

fuch  incredible  multitudes,  that  they  quickly  made  ^viofcow 
themfelves  matters  of  Mofcow.  An  army,  which  had  aken  by 
been  fent  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  was  defeated  near  the  Tar- 
the  rivei^  Occa  ;  and  the  czar's  brother  Andrew,  who 
commanded  it,  was  the  very  firft  who  fled.  Bafilius 
with  great  difficulty  made  his  way  to  NoVogorod  ;  fo 
terrihed,  that  he  hid  himfelf  by  the  way  under  a  hay- 
cock, to  avoid  a  ftraggling  party  of  the  enemy.  The 
Tartars,  however,  foon  obliged  him  to  fign  a  writing, 
by  which  he  acknowledged  himfelf  their  vaffal,  and 
promifed  to  pay,  them  a  tribute  of  fo  much  a  head  for 
everyone  of  his  fubjefts.  Befides  this,  Machmetgerel, 
the  commander  of  the  Tartars,  caufed  his  own  ftatu^ 
to  be  fet  up  at  Mofcow,  as  a  mark  of  his  fovereignty; 
compelled  Bafilius  to  return  to  his  capital,  to  bring 
thither  in  perfon  the  firft  payment  of  this  tribute,  and^ 
as  a  token  of  his  fubmlffion,  to  proftrate  himfelf  before 
his  ftatue.  Machmetgerel  then  left  Mofcow,  and  re- 
turned home  with  an  immenfe  booty,  and  upwards  of 
80,000  prifoners,  who  were  made  flaves,  and  fold  like 
cattle  to  the  Turks  and  other  enemies  of  the  Chriftian 
name.  In  his  way  back  .he  attempted  to  take  the  city 
of  Rezan  ;  but  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs  by 
Iwan  Kowen,  who  commanded  in  -that  place  for  the 
Ruffians.  Here  tlie  Tartar  general  narrowly  efcaped 
with  his  life,  his  coat  being  fliot  through  with  a  mu- 
llfet -ball ;  and  the  Mufcovltes  pulled  down  his  ftatue,  ■ 
and  broke  it  to  pieces  as  foon  as  the  conquerors  had  left 
them. 

The  -Tartars  were  no  fooner  goncj  than  BaGlius  be- 
gan to  talk  in  a  high  ftrain  of  the  revenge  he  intended 
to  take  of  them  ;  but  was  never  able  to  execute  his  28 
threats.    He  died  in  1553  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  ^^{''.'"^f'*^' 
fon  Ivan  or  John  Bafiiovltz,  an  infant  of -five  years  needed  by 
oiage.^  ^     _  hisfoD 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  his  twojolin  Bafi' 
uncles  Andrev/  and  George  endeavoured  to  deprive 
him  of  the  crown;  but  their  attempts  were  defeated  by 
the  care  and  aftlvity  of  his  guardians  ;  and  the  Poles 
alfo  immediately  commenced  hoftilitles,  but  could  make 
little  progrefs.    The  new  czar,  as  foon  as  he  entered 
the  J  9th  year  of  his  age,  fliowed  an  inclination  for  re- 
fcuing  his  fubjefts  out  of  that  defperate  ftate  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
immerfed.    He  fent  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  the  emperor  cxih:if 
Charles  V.  who  was  then  at  Augfburg,  to  defire  thefy  to 
renewal  of  the  treaty  of  frlendflulp  which  had  been  con- Charles  V. 
eluded  with  his  father  Maximihan  ;  and  offering  to  en- 
ter into  a  league  with  him  againft  the  Turks,  as  ene- 
mies to  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  for  his  farther  informa- 
tion in  which,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  doftrine 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Latin  church,  he  requefted  that 
his  ambaflador  might  be  allowed  to  fend  from  Germany 
to  Ruffia  proper  priefts  to  inftrudl  him  and  his  fubjedls.  - 
With  thefe  he  hkewlfe  defired  to  have  fome  wife  and 
experienced  ftatefmen,  able  to  civilize  the  wild  people 
under  his  government ;  and  alfo,  the  better  to  help,  to 
poliffi  them,  he  requefted  that  he  would  fend  mecha- 
nics and.  artifts  of  every  kind ;  in  return  for  all  which  ■■ 
he  offered  to  furnlffi  two  tons  of  gold  yearly,  for  20 
years  together,  to  be  employed  in  the  war  againft  the 
Turks.    The  emperor  readily  agreed  to  the  defire  of 
the  czar  f  and  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  accordingly  en- 
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liuflTia.  gaged  upwards  of  300  German  artifts,  who  were  di- 
refted  to  repair  to  Lubec,  in  order  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  Livonia.  But  the '  Lubeckers,  who  were 
very  powerful  at  that  time,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs 
than  the  engroffing  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
bv  the  i.u-  north,  Hopped  them,  and  reprefented  ftrongly  to  the 
fronf "  ill  emperor,  in  the  name  of  all  the  merchants  in  Livonia, 
to  Raffia.'^  the  dangerous  confequence  of  thus  affording  inftruaions 
to  the  Ruffians,  who  would  feon  avail  themfelves  of  it 
to  ruin  their  trade,  and  diftrefs  the  fubjedls  of  his  im- 
perial majefty.  The  workmen  and  others  intended  for 
Ruffia  were  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  homes;  and  the  czar's  ambalTador  was  arrefted 
upon  his  arrival  at  Lubec,  and  imprifoned  there  at  the 
fuit  of  the  Livonians  :  however,  he  made  his  efcape 
fliortly  after  ;  and  the  czar,  though  provoked  to  the 
laft  degree  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Lubeckers,  was  ob- 
liged for  feme  time  to  fufpend  his  refentment. 

The  firft  enterprife  of  Bafilovitz  now  was  againll 
the  Tartars  of  Cafan,  who  had  hitherto  been  fuch  for- 
midable enemies.    In  this  he  was  attended  v/ith  great 
fuccefs  ;  the  whole  territoij  was  conquered  in  feven 
.    years  ;  but  the  capital,  named  alfo  Cafan,  being  well 
iJahliuvajl  fyrtllied  and  bravely  defended,  made  fuch  relillance  as 


Cafan  con 
*jiieied  by 
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quite  difheartened  the  befiegers,  and  made  thenri  think 
of  abandoning  their  enterprife.-  Bafilovitz  being  in- 
formed of  this,  haftened  to  them  with  a  confiderable 
reinforcement,  endeavoured  to  revive  their  drooping 
courage,  and  exhorted  them  to  pulh  the  fiege  with 
redoubled  vigour.  However,  the  greater  part,  deaf 
to  all  his  remoiiftrances,  after  loudly  infifting  upon  a 
peace  with  the  Tartars,  and  leave  to  return  home, 
proceeded  to  mutiny,  and  fell  upon  their  comrades  who 
were  for  continuing  the  war.  Bafilovitz,  alarmed  ^  at 
this  event,  ruflied  in  among  the  combatants,  and  with 
great  difficulty  parted  them  :  but  neither  menaces  nor 
Intreaties,  nor  even  a  promife  of  giving  them  the 
whole  plunder  of  the  city  if  they  took  it,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  continue  the  war.  Their  rage  at_  laft 
prompted  them,  to  threaten  the  life  of  their  fovereign  ; 
who,  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  was  obliged  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Mofcow ;  and  the  muti- 
neers, no  longer  regarding  any  command,  inftantly  re- 
turned thither. 

Bafilovitz,  though  juftly  Incenfed  at  this  infolence, 
took  a  method  of  punifliing  it  which  does  honour  to 
his  humanity.    Having  feiefted  a  guard  of  2000  of 
a  treachery,  troops,  he  ordered  a  great  fcaft,  to  which  he 

invited  his  principal  nobles  and  officers,  to  each  of 
whom,  according  to  the  Ruffian  cudom,  he  gave  very 
lich  garments.  The  chief  of  the  feditious  were  clo- 
thed in  black  velvet ;  and  after  the  dinner  was  over, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  whole  company,  fetting  forth 
the  behaviour  of  his  troops  before  Cafan,  their  con- 
tempt of  his  commands,  and  their  confpiracy  to  take 
away  his  life :  to  which  he  added,  that  he  was  doubly 
forry  to  find  the  inftigators  of  fuch  wickednefs  among 
thofe  who  were  ftyled,  and  who  ought  to  be,  his  faith- 
ful counfellors  ;  and  that  thofe  who  knew  themfelves 
to  be  guilty  of  fuch  atrocious  wickednefs  could  not 
do  better  than  voluntarily  to  fabmlt  themfelves  to  his 
mercy.  Upon  this,  moft  of  them  immediately  threw 
themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  pardon.  Some 
of  the  moft  criminal  were  executed,  but  the  reft  were 
only  imprifoned. 
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Immediately  after  this  punlfhment  of  the  rebels, 
Bafilovitz  marched  with  a  frefh  army  to  re-inveft  Ca-  "~~v— 
fan  before  the  Tartars  had  lime  to  recover  themfelves. 
The  befieged  ftill  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  the  of  Cafan 
Ruffians  again  began  to  be  difpirited  ;  upon  which  the  af^ain  be- 
czar  ordered  his  pioneers  to  undermine  the  walls  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  citadel,  a  praftice  then  quite  unknown  to  the  Tar- 
tars.    This  work  being  completed,  he  direfted  his 
priefts  to  read  a  folemn  mafs  to  the  whole  army,  at 
tlie  head  of  which  he  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  in 
private  prayer,  and  then  ordered  fire  to  be  fet  to  the 
powder,  which  afted  fo  effeftually,  that  great  part  of 
the  foundation  was  immediately  blown  up,  and  the 
Mufcovites  rufhing  into  the  city,  flaughtercd  all  be- 
fore them  ;  while  the  aftoniffied  Tartars,  crowding 
out  at  the  oppofite  gate,  croffed  the  river  Cafanka,  and 
fled  into  the.  forefts.    Among  the  prifoners  taken  on 
this  occafion  were  Simeon  king  of  Cafan  with  his  queen; 
both  of  whom  were  fent  to  Mofcow,  where  they  were 
treated  with  the  utmoft  civility  and  rcfpeft. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Bafilovitz  invaded  the  Aftracan 
country  of  Aftracan,  the  capital  of  which  he  foon  re- re'l^ted.' 
duced ;  after  which  he  prepared  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  Livonians  for  their  behaviour  in  ftopping  the  Ger- 
man artifts.  John  Bafilovitz  I.  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  this  people  for  59  years ;  which  being  now 
expired,  lodocus,  archbifliop  of  Dorpt  and  canon 
of  Munfter  in  Weftphalla,  fenfible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Ruffians, 
requefted  the  czar  to  give  him  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce.  _Bafilovitz  defired  him  to  choofe  whether  he 
would  have  a  truce  for  five  years  longer, 

that  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  archbiffiopric  fhould  pay  the  Livo 
to  him  the  annual  tribute  of  a  fifth  part  of  a  ducat  for  nians. 
each  perfon,  which  the  people  of  Dorpt  had  formerly 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Plellcow ;  or,  for 
20  years,  on  this  farther  condition  that  he  and  the  Li- 
vonians fiiould  rebuild  all  the  Ruffian  churches  which 
had  been  demolifhed  in  their  territories  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  and  allow  his  fubje£ts  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  lodocus  evaded  an  anfwer  as 
long  as  he  could  :  but  finding  at  laft  that  the  affair 
grew  ferious,  he  levied  a  confiderable  fum  from  his 
fubjedts,  and  fled  with  it  to  Munfter,  where  he  re- 
figned  his  prebend  and  married  a  wife.  His  fucceffor, 
whofe  name  was  Herman,  and  the  deputies  from  Livo- 
nia, accepted  of  the  conditions,  and  fwore  to  obferve 
them  ;  with  this  additional  claufe,  that  the  priefts  of 
the  Romifh  communion  fliould  be  exempted  from  pay- 
ing tribute. 

But  though  the  Livonians  fwore  to  the  obfervation  Their 
of  thefe  terms,  they  were  at  that  very  time  in  treaty  treacher; 
with  GuftavuS  Vafa,  king  of  Sweden,  to  join  them  in 
attacking  Ruffia,  The  king  of  Sweden  very  readily 
complied  with  their  defires ;  upon  which  Bafilowitz 
invaded  Finland.  Guftavus  advanced  againft  him  with 
a  powerful  army  ;  but  as  neither  the  Poles  nor  Livo- 
nians gave  him  any  affiftance,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  czar,  and  foon  after  to  eva- 
cuate the  country.  Finland  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  William  of  Furftenfeerg  grand-mafter  of  the  Li*  p^^^iaiKj, 
voiiian  knights,  and  the  archbifliop  of  Riga,  with  fome 
other  prelates ;  between  whom  a  quarrel  happened 
about  this  time,  which  foon  facilitated  the  defigns  of 
Bafilovitz  on  the  country.  The  archbifliop,  after  at- 
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tempting  to  fet  himfelf  above  the  grand -mafter  even  in 
civil  affairs,  and  to  perfecute  thofe  who  adhered"  to  the 
confeffion  of  Augfbm-g,  chofe  for  his  coadjutor  in  the 
archbifho'pric  of  Riga  Chriftopher  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg. From  the  abiHties  and  haughty  temper  of  this 
lord,  tlie  Livonian  knights  apprehended  that  they  had 
rt-afon  to  fear  the  fame  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Teu- 
tonic order  in  Pniffia  ;  and  the  ftep  itfelf  was,  befides, 
imprecedented,  and  contrary  to  the  eilablifhed  laws  of 
the  country.  Thefe  difcontents  were  heightened  by 
letters  faid  to  be  intercepted  from  the  archbifliop  to  his 
brother  Albert  duke  of  Pruflla,  inviting  this  laft  to- 
tally to  fupprefs  the  order  of  Livonian  knights,  and 
to  fecularize  their  poffeffions,  efpecially  in  Finland  ;  fo 
that  an  open  war  broke  out  among  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  the  archbifhop  was  feized  and  made  piiloner. 
He  was,  however,  foon  releafed  through  the  mediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  other  potentates,  back- 
ed by  the  powerful  preparations  of  the  Pruffians  to 
avenge  his  caufe  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  ftrength 
of  their  country  being  totally  exhaufted,  the  Livonians 
were  obliged,  inflead  of  preparing  for  war,  to  fue  to  the 
Czar  for  peace.  Balilovitz  replied,  that  he  did  not 
believe  their  intentions  to  be  fincere  while  they  kept 
6000  Germans  in  pay  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  meant 
to  treat  of  peace,  they  mull  begin  with  difmiffing  thefe 
troops.  The  Livonians,  having  no  longer  any  power 
to  refift,  did  as  they  were  ordered  ;  but  it  availed  them 
nothing.  In  1558  an  army  of  100,000  Ruflians  en- 
tered the  diftrift  of  Dorpt,  and  laid  every  thing  wafte 
before  them  with  the  moft  fhocking  cruelty.  After 
this  they  entered  the  territories  of  Riga,  where  they 
behaved  with  equal  inhumanity  ;  and  shaving  at  laft 
fatiated  themfelves  with  blood  and  treafure,  they  re- 
tired with  an  immenfe  booty  and  a  great  number  of 
prifi^ners. 

The  Livonians,  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
own  folly  in  expofing  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of 
the  exafperated  RulHans,  fent  ambaffadors  to  fue  for 
peace  in  good  earneft.  Thefe  offered  the  Czar  a  pre- 
fent  of  30,000  ducats,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant 
their  nation  a  truce  for  four  months,  during  which  they 
returned  home  to  get  the  money.  But  in  this  interval 
the  Livonian  governor  of  the  city  of  Nerva,  out  of  an 
idle  frolic,  fired  fome  cannon  againft  Ivanogorod  or 
Ruffian  Nerva,  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  killed  feveral  of  the  Czar's  fubjedts  who  wrere 
affembled  in  an  open  pSace  quite  unarmed.  The  Ruf- 
fians, -out  of  regard  to  the  truce,  did  not  even  attempt 
to  make  reprifals  ;  but  immediately  acquainted  Bafilo- 
vitz  with  what  had  happened :  which  fo  incenfed  the 
Czar,  that  when  the  Livonian  ambaffadors  arrived,  he 
told  them,  he  looked  upon  their  nation  to  be  a  fet  of 
perjured  wretches,  who  had  renounced  all  honefty;  that 
they  might  go  back  with  their  money  and  propofals, 
and  let  their  countrymen  know  that  his  vengeance 
vs-ould  foon  overtake  them. 

The  ambaffadors  were  fcarce  arrived  in  Livonia,  when 
an  army  of  300,000  Ruflians  entered  the  diftridl  of  Ner- 
va, under  the  command  of  Peter  Sifcgaledrii,  who  had 
been  a  famous  pirate  in  the  Euxine  fea.  He  took  the 
city  of  Nerva  in  nine  days,  and  very  fpecdily  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  Dorpt,  where  he  found  immenfe  treafures. 
Several  other  garrifons,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  fuch 
numbers,  quitted  tlieir  pofts  ;  fo  that  tlie  Ruffians  be- 
-aame  mailers  of  a  great  part  of  Livonia  almoft  without 
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oppofition.  At  laft,  Gothard  Kettler,  grand-mafter  of 
the  knights  of  Livonia,  intreated  Chriilian  III.  king  of 
Denmark  to  take  Riga,  Revel,  and  the  countries  of 
Gariiland,  Wirrland,  and  Efthonia,  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  but  the  advanced  age  of  that  monarch,  the  di- 
ftance  of  the  places,  and  the  want  of  fufficient  power  to 
withftand  fo  potent  an  adverfary,  made  him  decline  the 
offer.  However,  he  affifted  them  with  fome  money  and 
powder,  of  which  they  ftood  greatly  in  need.  Having 
then  applied,  without  fuccefs,  firft  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  then  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  Kettler 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Poles,  who  had 
hitherto  been  fuch  formidable  enemies  to  the  Ruflians. 
In  the  mean  time  the  latter  purfued  their  conquefts ; 
they  took  the  city  of  Marienburg,  laid  wafte  the  diftridt 
of  Riga,  deftroyed  Garnland,  and  penetrated  to  the  ve- 
ry gates  of  Revel.  Felin,  in  which  was  the  beft  artil- 
lery of  the  whole  country,  became  theirs  by  the  trea- 
chery of  its  garrifon  ;  and  here  William  of  Furftenberg 
the  old  grand-mafter  was  taken,  and  ended  his  days  in 
a  prifon  at  Mofcow.  The  diftradled  fituation  of  the 
Livonian  affairs  now  induced  the  bilhop  of  Oefel  to  fell 
his  bifhopric  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Denmark,  who  ex- 
changed it  with  his  brother  Magnus  for  a  part  of  Hol- 
ftein.  The  diftrifts  of  Reval  and  Efthonia  put  them- 
felves under  the  protection  of  Sweden  ;  and  then  the  The  or<l;f 
grand-mafter,  finding  himfelf  deferted  on  all  fides,  fup.'*f  l-ivoni- 
preffed  the  order  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  f "  1^"^^^^* 
cepted  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  which  he  held  as  a  '^^  ^^^ 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  Czar  faw  with  pleafure  the  divifion  of  Livonia 
between  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  which,  he  rightly  judged, 
would  produce  quaiTels  between  the  two  nations,  and 
thus  give  him  the  faii-er  opportunity  of  felzing  the 
whole  to  himfelf.    Accordingly,  in  1564,  the  Swedes 
offered  him  their  affiftance  againft  the  Poles  ;  but  he, 
judging  himfelf  to  be  fufhciently  ftrong  without  them, 
attacked  the  Poles  with  his  own  forces,  and  was  twice 
defeated,  which  checked  his  farther  operations  in  Li-  41 
vonia.    In  1569  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce'^  treaty 
with  England,  captain  Richard  Chancellor  having  a  , 
ihort  time  berore  diicovered  a  pailage  to  Archangel  in£riglaad. 
Ruffia  through  the  White  Sea,  by  which  that  empire 
was  likely  to  be  fupphed  with  foreign  goods,  without 
the  affiftance  -either  of  Poland  or  Livonia.    To  the 
difcoverers  of  this  new  paffage  Bafilovitz  granted  ma- 
ny exclufive  privileges ;  and  after  the  death  of  queen 
-Mary  renewed  the  alliance  with  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  has  been  continued  without  interruption 
ever  fince.  45 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  prodigious  army  of'^""^"^^ 
Turks  and  Tartars  entered  Mufcovy,  with  a  defign  io  f„^j^^ 
fubdue  the  whole  country.   But  Zerebrinov,  the  Czar's -.ars  cut  off. 
general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile, .  put  them  to 
flight  with  -confiderable  flaughter.    Then  they  retired 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expefted 
a  confiderable  reinforcement  ;  but  being  clofely  purfued 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they 
were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azov  on 
the  Black  Sea.    But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 
the  city  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
powder  magazine.    The  Ru0ian!j  then  attacked  their 
ftiips  there,  took  fome,  and  funk  the  reft  ;  by  which  ^ 
means  almoft  the  whole  army  perifhed  with  hunger  or 
the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

From  this  time  the  empire  of  Ruffia  became  fo  for- 
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mldable,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could 
»  hope  to  make  a  total  conqueft.  of  it.  The  Poles  and 
Swedes  indeed  continued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies ; 
and,  by  the  inftigation  of  the  former,  the  Crifn  Tartars, 
in  1571,  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  Ruffians,  who  might  have  prevent- 
ed their  pafilng  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they 
^4  cAme  within  1 8  miles  of  the  city  of  Mofcow,  where  they 
Mofcew  ta  were  totally  defeated.  The  Czar  no  fooner  heard  this 
news  than  he  retired  with  his  moft  valuable  effefts  to  a 
wdl-fortified  cloyfter ;  upon  which  the  Tartars  entered 
the  city,  plundered  it,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  churches. 
A  violent  ftorm  which  happened  at  the  fame  time  foon 
fpread  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ;  which  was  entirely 
reduced  to  afhes  in  fix  hours,  though  its  circumfei^nce 
was  upwards  of  40  miles.  The  fire  likewife  communi- 
cated-itfelf  to  a  powder-magazine  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  city  ;  by  which  accident  upwards  of  50  rods  of  the 
city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it,  were  deftroy- 
ed  ;  and,  according  to  the  beft  hiftorians,  upwards  of 
120,000  citizens  were  burnt  or  buried  in  the  ruins,  be- 
sides women,  children,  and  foreigners.  The  caftle, 
however,  vvhich  was  ftrongly  fortified,  could  not  be 
taken ;  and  the  Tartars  hearing  that  a  formidable  army 
was  coming  againft  them  under  the  command  of  Mag- 
nus duke  of  Plolftein,  whom  Bafilovitz  had  made  king 
of  Livonia,  thought  proper  10  retire.  The  war,  never- 
thelefs,  continued  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes ;  and  the 
Czar  being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  fome  trilling 
fuccefs,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fuing  for  peace. 
War  with  gut  the  negotiations  being  fomehow  or  other  broken 
y^j'^'^^'^^off,  the  war  was  renewed  with  the  greateft  vigour. 

The  Livonians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a 
league  together  againft  the  Ruffians,  gained  great  ad- 
vantages over  them;  and,  in  1579,  Stephen  Battori, 
who  was  then  raifed  to  the  throrve  of  Poland,  levied  an 
army  exprefsly  with  a  defign  of  invading  Ruffia,  and  of 
regaining  all  that  Poland  had  formerly  claimed,  which 
indeed  was  little  lefa  than  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
i^eles  underftood  the  art  of  war  much  better  than  the 
Ruffians,  Bafilovitz  found  his  undifclplined  multitudes 
unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces  of  hJs  enemies  : 
and  their  conquefts  were  fo  rapid,  that  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  fue  for  peace  :  which,  however,  was  not 
granted ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  the  ntrmber  of  enemies 
which  now  attacked  Riiffia  inlght  have  overcome  the 
empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jealous  of  each 
other;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  in  1582  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Poles,  in  which  the  Swedes 
•were  not  comprehended.  However,  the  Swedes  find- 
ing themfflves  unable  to  effedl  any  thing  of  moment  after 
the  defcrtion  of  their  aHies,  were  fain  to  conclude  a  truce ; 
fhortly  after  which  the  Czar,  having  been  worded  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died  in  the  year  1584. 

This  great  prince  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Theo- 
dore IvanovItJs ;  a  man  of  fuch  weak  underft^nding, 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  government.  Under  him, 
therefore,  the  Ruffian  affairs  fell  into  confufion ;  and 
Boris  Gudenov,  a  nobleman  whofe  fifter  Theodore 
had  married,  found  means  to  affiime  all  the  authority. 
At  laft,  unable  to  bear  even  the  name  of  a  fupcrior,  he 
refolved  to  ufurp  the  throne.  For  this  purpofe  he 
caufed  the  Czar's  brother  Demetrius,  at  that  time  only 
•nine  years  of  age,  to  be  affaffinated ;  and  afterwards, 
knowing  that  nc^  truit  could  be  put  in  an  affaffin;  he 
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caufed  him  alfo  to  be  murdered  left  he  fhould  divulge  RuiSa, 
the  fecret.    In  1597  the  Czar  himfelf  was  taken  ill  '"'—'V"" 
and  died,  not  without  great  fufpicion  of  his  being  poi- 
foned  by  Gudenov  ;  of  which  indeed  the  Czarina  was 
fo  well  convinced,  that  ftie  would  neven  afterwards 
fpeak  to  her  brother.  47 

With  Theodore  ended'  the  line  of  Ruric,  who  had  Extinftfoa 
ffoverned  the  empire  of  Ruffia  for  upwards  of  700^r'D^ 
years.  Boris,  who  in  reality  was  ppiielled  ot  all  the 
power,  and  would  indeed  have  fuffered  nobody  elfe  ta 
reign,  artfully  pretended  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
crown,  till  compelled  to  it  by  the  intreatles  of  the 
people  ;  and  even  then  he  put  the  acceptance  of  it  oa 
the  iffiie  of  an  expedition  which  he  was  about  to  un- 
dertake againft  the  Tartars.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
however,  was,  that  no  Tartar  army  was  in  the  field, 
nor  had  Boris  any  intention  of  invading  that  country  5 
but  by  this  pretence  he  affembled  an  army  of  500,oo<> 
men,  which  he  thought  the  raoft  effeiftual  method  of 
fccuring  himfelf  in  his  new  dignity.  In  1 600  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Poles,  but  refolved  to  continue 
the  war  againft  the  Swedes ;  however,  being  difappoint- 
ed  in  fome  of  his  attempts  againft  that  nation,  he  enter- 
ed into  an  alliance  with  the  Swedifh  monarch,  and  even 
propofed  a  match  between  the  king's  brother  and  his  46 
daughter.  But  while  thefc  things  were  in  agitation,  Hreadful 
the  city  of  Mofcow  was  defolated  by  one  of  the  moft  ^h,'"^"^  *^ 
dreadful  famines  recorded  in  hittory.  Thoufands  of 
people  lay  dead  in  the  ftreets  and  highways,  with  their 
mouths  full  of  hay,  ftraw,  or  even  the  moft  filthy  things 
which  they  had  been  attempting  to  eat.  In  many  houfes 
the  fatteft  perfon  was  killed  in  order  to  ferve  for  food 
to  the  reft.  Parents  were  faid  to  have  eaten  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  their  parents,  or  to  have  fold  them  to 
buy  bread.  One  author  (Petrius)  fays,  that  he  himfeli 
faw  a  woman  bite  feveral  pieces  out  of  a  child's  arm  as 
ftie  was  carrying  it  along;  and  captain. Margaret  relates, 
that  four  women  having  ordered  a  peafant  to  come  to 
one  of  their  houfes,  under  pretence  of  paying  him  for 
fome  wood,  killed  and  eat  up  both  him  and  his  horfe. 
This  dreadful  calamity  lafted  three  years,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  means  which  Boris  could  ufe  to  alleviate  it ; 
and  in  this  time  upwards  of  500,000  peeple  periflied  in 
the  city. 

In  1 604  a  young  man  appeared,  who  pretended  to 
be  Demetrius,  whom  Boris  had  caufed  to  be  murdered, 
as  we  have  already  feen.  Being  fupported  by  the  Poles, 
he  proved  very  troublefome  to  Boris  all  his  lifetime ; 
and  after  his  death  deprived  Theodore  Boriffovitz,  the 
new  Czar,  of  the  empire  ;  after  which  he  afcended  the 
throne  himfelf,  and  married  a  Polifli  princefs.  How- 
ever, he  held  the  empire  but  a  fhort  time,  being  killed 
in  an  infurreftion  of  his  fubjeftsj  and  the  unhappy  Cza- 
rina was  fent  prifoner  to  Jaioflaw. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Zuflci,  who  had  con- 
fpired  againft  him,  was,  chofen  Czar;  but  *-cbellions  con- 
tinually taking  place,  and  the  empire  being  perpetually 
harafled  by  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  In  1610  Zufki  was 
depofed,  and  Uladiflaus  fon  of  Sij^ifmund  king  of  Po-Uladiflaus 
land  was  elefted.    However,  the  Poles  reprefenting  to^^^  <A 
Siglfmund,  that  It  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  ^n^eluaed 
be  the  conqueror  of  Ruffia,  than  only  the  father  of  its  Czar. 
fovereign,  he  carried  on  the  war  with  fuch  fury,  that 
the  Ruffians-  in  defpair  fell  upon  the  Poles,  who  refided 
in  great  numbers  at  Mofcow.    The  Poles  being  well 
8'  arzned 
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armed  and  meftly  foWiers,  had  greatly  tlie  advantage  ; 
however,  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  opprefTcd  by 
numbers,  when  they  fell  upon  the  moft:  cruel  method 
of  enfuring  their  fu^ccfs  that  could  be  devifed.  This 
was  by  fetting  fire  to  the  city  in  feveral  places }  and 
while  the  diftreffed  Ruffians  ran  to  fave  their  families, 
the  Poles  fell  upon  them  fvvord  in  hand.  In  this  con- 
fufion  upwards  of  100,000  people  perifhed  ;  but  the 
event  was,  that  the  Polcis  Were  finally  dfiveu  oUt,  and 
loft  all  footing  in  Ruffid. 

The  expuliion  of  the  Poles  was  fueceeded  by  the 
eleftion  of /"^rheodorovitz  Romanov,  a  young  npble- 
man  of  1 7  years  of  age,  whofe  poflerity,  till  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  prefent  Emprefs,  continued  to  enjoy  the  fo- 
vereignty.  He  died  in  1 646,  and  was  fueceeded  by  his 
fon  Alexis;  whofe  reign  was  a  continued  fcene  of  tu- 
mult and  confufion,  being  haraffed  on  all  fides  by  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and  having  his  empire  perpetually  dif- 
turbed  by  internal  commotions. 

The  fources  of  thefe  commotions  were  found  in 
the  multiplicity  and  inconfiftency  of  the  laws  at  that 
period,  and  in  the  jarring  claims  of  the  nobles  on  the 
borders.  An  emann-y  ukafe,  or  perfonal  order,  which 
13  an  ediA  of  the  fovereign,  figned  with  his  own  Land, 
is  the  only  law  of  Ruffia.  Thefe  edidls  are  as  various 
as  the  opinions,  prejudices,  paffion-s,  or  whims  of  men  j 
and  in  the  days  of  Alexis  they  produced  endlefs  cort- 
tentions.  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  made  a  ftleftion, 
from  all  the  edifts  of  his  predecefTors,  of  fuch  as  had 
been  familiarly  current  for  a  hundred  years  ;  prtfuming 
that  thofe  either  were  founded  in  natural  juftice,  or  du- 
ring fo  long  a  ctirrency  had  formed  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  confider  them  as  juft.  This  digeft,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  common  law  of  Ruflia,  and  which  is 
prefaced  by  a  fort  of  inftitute,  is  the  ftandard  law-book 
at  this  day  known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulogeme  or  SeleSion; 
and  all  edidls  prior  to  it  were  declared  to  be  obfolete. 
He  foon  made  his  novelUy  however,  more  bulky  than  (;he 
Ulogenie ;  and  the  additions  by  his  fucceflbrs  are  bejDiid 
enumeration.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  ufe- 
ful  work  ;  but  Alexis  performed  another  ftill  greater. 

Though  there  are  many  courts  of  judicature  in  this 
widely  extended  empire,  the  emperor  has  always  been 
power  paramount,  aiid  could  take  a  caufe  from  any  court 
il,!  fa-  immediately  before  himfelf.  But  as  feveral  of  the  old 
nobles  had  the  remains  of  principalities  in  their  families, 
and  held  their  own  courts,  the  fovereign  or  his  mini- 
fters,  at  a  dlliance  up  the  country,  frequently  found  it 
difficult  to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  of  thefe  heredita- 
ry feudal  jurifdi<Slions,  and  try  him  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire.  This  was  a  very  difagreeable  limitation  of  im- 
jperial  power;  and  the  more  fo,  thatfome  families  claim- 
ed even  a  right  to  repledge.  A  lucky  opportunity  of- 
fered of  fettling  this  difpute  }  and  Alexis  embraced  it 
with  great  ability. 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontieris  were  taxed  with 
their  defence,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  re- 

thi's^iaft  °"  ^^^^ »  ^"^^     ^^^y  w^^^       Icantily  indem- 

^  nified  by  the  ftate,  it  fometimes  required  the  exertion 
I  of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.  When 

the  frontiers,  by  the  conquett  of  Cafan,  were  far  extend- 
ed, thofe  gentlemen  found  the  regiments  no  longer  bur- 
denfome,  becaufe  by  the  help  of  falfe  mufters,  the 
former  fcanty  allowance  much  more  than  reimburfed 
tbera  for  the  expenoe  of  the  eftablifliinent.    The  confc- 
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quence  was,  that  difputes  arofe  among  them  about  the  Rwiafc 
right  of  guarding  certain  diftrids,  and  law-fuits  were  — v— *^ 
necefTary  to  fettle  their  refpeftive  claims,  Thefe  were 
tedious  and  intricate.  One  claimant  Ihowed  the  order 
of  the  court,  iffued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an- 
ccftor  for  the  marching  of  his  men,  aS  a  proof  that  the 
right  was  then  in  his  family.  His  opponent  provedj 
that  his  anceftors  had  been  the  real  lords  of  the  marches} 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligence,  the  court  had 
ifTued  an  emmanev  ukafe  to  the  other,  only  at  that  par- 
ticular period.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar- 
chives to  be  brought  to  Mofcow;  and  all  documents  oA 
both  fides  to  be  eoUeded.  A  time  was  fet  for  the  * 
examination;  a  fine  wooden  eourthoufe  was  built  t 
every  paper  was  lodged  vnder  a  good  guard ;  the  day 
was  appointed  when  the  court  (hould  be  opened  and 
the  ^ claims  heard ;  but  that  morning  the  houfe,  with 
all  its  contents,  was  in  two  hours  confumed  by  fire* 
The  emperor  then  faid,  "  Gentlemen,  henceforward 
your  -ranks,  your  privileges,  and  your  courts,  are  the 
nation's,  and  the  nation  will  guard  itfelf.  Your  ar- 
chives are  unfortunately  loft,  but  thofe  of  the  nation 
remain.  I  am  the  keeper,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice  for  all  and  to  all.  Your  ranks  are  not 
private,  but  national ;  attached  to  the  fervices  you  are 
adually  performing.  Henceforward  Colonel  Buturlin 
(a  private  gentleman)  ranks  before  Captain  Viazemflcy 
(an  old  prince).'* 

This  conftitution,  which  eftablilhed  the  different  Afexiss 
ranks  of  Ruffia  as  they  remain  to  this  day,  is  by '^'^"^^^"^'t'O 
Voltaire  afcribcd  to  Peter : .  but  it  was  the  work  oif'^ 
Alexis;  who,  when  the  fituation  of  himfelf  and  his  ranks  ftiU 
country  is  confidered,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  >  emaing  io 
a  great  and  a  good  man.    He  died  in  1676,  and  wasK."^** 
fueceeded  by  his  fon  Theodore  AlexiovitZj  5  who  after 
an  excellent  reign,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  to  the  utmott  for  the  good  of  his  fubjeds^ 
died  in  1682,  having  appointed  his  brother  Peter  I.  Acc/iion 
commonly  called  Peter  the  Great,  his  fucceffor.    See  of  Peter 
PETtR  I.  .  the  Great. 

Theodore  had  another  brother  named  John  ;  but  as 
he  was  fubjeft  to  the  falling-ficknefs,  the  Czar  had  pre-, 
feired  Peter,  though  very  young,  to  the  fucceffion.  B^t 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  fifter  to 
Theodore,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  John ; 
and  foon  after  both  John  and  Peter  were  proclaimed 
fovereigns  of  Ruflia  under  the  adminiftration  of  Sophi* 
herfelt,  who  was  declared  regent.  However,  this  admi. 
niftration  did  not  continue  long;  for  the  princefs  regent 
having  confpired  againft  Peter,  and  having  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  difcovered,  was  confined  for  life  in  a  convent. 
From  this  time  alfo  John  continued  te  be  only  a  nomi- 
nal fovereign  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1696, 
Peter  continuing  to  engrofs  all  the  power. 

It  is  to  this  emperor  that  Ruflia  is  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  owe  the  whole  of  her  prefent  greatnefs.  The  Hh  ^Lara 
private  charaaer  of  Peter  himfelf  feems  to  have  beenter. 
but  very  indifferent.  Though  he  had  been  married  in 
his  eighteenth  year  to  a  young  and  beautiful  princefs, 
he  was  not  fufficiently  reftrained  by  the  folemn  ties  of 
wedlock  ;  and  he  was  befides  fo  much  addided  to  feaft- 
ing  and  drunkennefs,  the  prevailing  vice  of  his  country, 
that  nobody  could  have  imagined  him  capable  of  effeftl 
ing  the  reformation  upon  his  fubjeds  which  he  adually 
accomplilhed.  In  fpite  of  aU  difadvantages,  however, 
4^2  h« 
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Ruili*.  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  military  art  and  to  civil  go- 
■""'V—  vernment.  He  had  alfo  a  very  fmgular  natural  defedt, 
•which,  had  It  not  been  conquered,  would  have  render- 
ed him  for  ever  incapable  of  accomplifhing  what  he  af- 
terwards did.  This  was  a  vehement  dread  of  water  ; 
which  is  thus  accounted  for.  When  he  was  about  five 
years  of  age,  his  mother  went  with  him  in  a  coach,  in 
the  fpring-feafon  ;  and  paffing  over  a  dam  where  there 


was  a  confiderabk  water-fall,  whilft  he  lay  alleep  in  her 
lap,  he  was  fo  fuddenly  awaked  and  frightened  by  the 
rufhing  of  the  water,  that  it  brought  a  fever  upon  him ; 
and  after  his  recovery  he  retained  fuch  a  dread  of  that 
clement,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  any  {landing  wa- 
ter, much  lefs  to  hear  a  running  ftream.  This  averfion, 
however,  he  conquered  by  jumping  into  water  ;  and 
afterwards  became  very  fond  of  that  element, 
nere-  Being  afhamed  of  the  Ignorance  In  which  he  had 

moves  the  ^een  brought  up,  he  learned  almofl  of  himfelf,  and 
defea*  of  without  a  mafter,  enough  of  the  High  and  Low  Dutch 
his  educa-  -     -       -      •     •     n-  ••  1    •    1    ,1  tj^ 
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Befideis  thia,  Peter  frequently  went  from  Sweden  to 
Amfterdam,  where  he  attended  the  ledlures  of  the  cele-  ' 
brated  Ruyfch  on  anatomy.  He  alfo  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  burgomafter  WItfen  on  natural  philofophy. 
From  this  place  he  went  for  a  few  days  to  Utrecht, 
in  order  to  pay  a  vlfit  to  King  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  his  return  fent  to  Archangel  a  60  gun 
Ihip,  in  the  building  of  which  he  had  alTifted  with  his 
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languages  to  fpeak  and  write  intelligibly  in  both.  He 
looked  upon  the  Germans  and  Hollanders  as  the  moft 
civilized  nations  ;  becaufe  the  foriper  had  already  ereft- 
ed  fome  of  thofe  arts  and  manufaftures  In  Mofcow, 
which  he  was  defirous  of  fpreadlng  throughout  his  em- 
pire ;  and  the  latter  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  he  confidered  as  more  necelTary  than  any  other. 
During  the  admlnillration  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  he 
had  formed  a  defign  of  eftabUfhlng  a  maritime  power  m 
Rufiia  ;  which  he  accompllfhed  by  the  means  which  we 
have  recorded  in  his  life. 

Having  reformed  his  array,  and  Introduced  new  dil- 
..   cipline  among  them,  he  led  his  troops  agalnft  the  Tin ks ; 
Son Idnfl  from  whom,  in  1696,  he  took  the  fortrefs  of  Azov, 
the  Tirks.  and  had  the  fatisfadlon  to  fee  his  fleet  defeat  that  of 
the  enemy.    On  his  return  to  Mofcow  were  ftruck  the 
firft  medals  which  had  ever  appeared  in  Ruflia.  The 
legend  was,  "  Peter  the  first,  the  augiifl  emperor  of 
Rujfta."  On  the  reverfe  was  Azov,  with  thefe  \yords, 
Viacrious  by  fire  and  tuater.    Notvvlthftanding  this  fuc- 
cefs,  however,  Peter  was  very  much  chagrined  at  ha- 
ving his  mips  all  built  by  foreigners  ;  having  befides  as 
great  an  Inclination  to  have  an  harbour  on  the  Baltic  as 
SendVfome  on  the  Euxine  Sea.    Thefe  confideratlons  determmed 
younji  no-  him  to  fend  fome  of  the  young  nobility  of  his  empire 
blemen  in-  -^^^^  foreign  countries,  where  they  might  Improve.  In 
1697  he  fent  6q  young  Ruffians  into  Italy  ;  moft  of 
them  to  Venice,  and  the  reft  to  Leghorn,  In  order  to 
learn  the  method  of  conftruaing  their  galleys.  Forty 
more  were  fent  out  by  his  dlredlon  for  Holland,  with 
an  intent  to  inftrud  themfelves  in  the  art  of  building 
and  working  large  Ihips  :  others  were  appointed  for 
Germany,  to  ferve  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn 
the  military  difclpline  of  that  nation.    At  laft  he  re- 
folved  to  travel  through  different  countries  m  perfpn, 
that  he  might  h^ve  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  his 
yit.d'^akcsown  obfervation  and  experience.    Of  this  journey  we 
Ae  to»r  of  have  given  a  ftiort  account  elfewhere  ;  and  fhall  here 
^"'■'P^      only  add,  that  in  executing  his  great  defign,  he  lived 
and  worked  like  a  common  carpenter.    He  laboured 
hard  at  the  forges,  rope-yards,  and  at  the  feveral  mills 
for  the  fawbg  of  timber,  manufaauring  of  paper,  wire- 
drawing,  &c.    In  acquiring  the  art  of  a  carpenter,  be 
began  -with  purchafing  a  boat,  to  which  he  made  a 
maft  himfelf,  and  by  degrees  he  executed  every  part  of 
the  conftrudion  of  a  fhip. 


own  hands.    In  169s  he  went  over  to  England,  where 
he  employed  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done 
in  Holland,    Here  he  perfefted  himfelf  In  the  art  of 
ihip-building ;  and  having  engaged  a  great  number  of 
artificers,  he  returned  with  them  to  Holland ;  from  U  oblifs 
whence  he  fet  out  for  Vienna,  where  he  paid  a  vlfit  to  ^7  ^  ^^^^ 
,the  emperor;  and  was  ©n  the  point  of  fetting  out  for  Ve-  ^^^^ 
nice  to  finlfh  his  improvements,  when  he  was  informed  „wn  do 
of  a  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  his  dominions,  nions. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  fuperftltion  and  obftinacy 
of  the  Ruffians,  who  having  an  almoft  Invincible  attach- 
ment to  their  old  Ignorance  and  barbarlfm,  had  refolved 
to  dethrone  the  Czar  on  account  of  his  Innovations. 
But  Peter  arriving  unexpeftedly  at  Mofcow,  quickly 
put  an  end  to  their  machinations,  and  took  a  moft  fe-  5^ 
vere  revenge  on  thofe  who  had  been  guilty.    Having  His  war 
then  made  great  reformations  in  every  part  of  his  em- wuh  Sw 
pire.  In  1700  he  entered  Into  a  league  with  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Poland  agalnft  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den.    The  particulars  of  this  famous  war  are  related 
under  the  article  Sweden.  Here  we  fhall  only  obferve, 
that,  from  the  couclufion  of  this  war,  Sweden  ceafed 
not  only  to  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  Ruffia,  but  even 
loft  its  poUtlcal  confequence  In  a  great  meafure  altoge- 
ther. 

Peter  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  Hi 
arts,  and  fciences,  with  equal  affidulty  as  to  the  purfuits  fpiri 
of  war  ;  and  he  made  fuch  acquifitions  of  dominion  q^^J^^"^* 
even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  to  have  been  the  moft  powerful  prince  of 
his  age.    He  was  unfortunate  in  the  Czarovitz  his  el- 
deft  fon,  whom  he  contrived  to  get  rid  of  by  the 
forms  of  juftice  (fee  Peter  I.  note  b),'  and  then  order- 
ed  his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned  with  the  fame  He  fettl 
magnificent  ceremonies  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  Greek  em-  the  cro\ 
prefs,  and  to  be  recognifed  as  his  fucceffor  ;  which  fhe  ^^^.J^^ 
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accordingly  was,  and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne  upon  j  * 
the  deceafe  of  her  hufband.  She  died,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  mi- 
nor, fon  to  the  Czarovitz.  Many  domeftic  revolutions 
happened  in  Ruffia  during  the  fhort  reign  of  this  prince; 
but  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  difgrace  and 
exile  of  Prince  MenzikofF,  the  favourite  general  In  the 
two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  the  richeft  fubjed  In  Eu- 
rope.   Peter  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1730. 

Notwithftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  the  Great  ^^^^^^^ 
and  his  wife,  the  Ruffian  fenate  and  nobUity,  upon  tiie  Com-iai 
death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  ofcal  ed  t 
fucceffion  which  they  had  eftablifhed.  The  male  iffue  thcthfi 
of  Peter  was  now  extlnguifhed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Hol- 
fteln,  fon  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  waa  by  the  deftlnation 
of  the  late  emprefs  intitled  to  the  crown  x  but  the  Ruf- 
fians,  for  poUtical  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne 
duchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  John,  Peter's 
eldeft  brother ;  though  her  elder  fitter  the  duchefs  of 
Mecklenburgh  was  alive.  Her  reign  was  extremely 
profperous  j  and  though  flie  accepted  of  the  crown  ua- 
7  d«r 
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Riiflia    der  limitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory  to  her 
V'*^^"  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke  them  all,  aflerted  the  prerogative 
of  her  anceftors,  and  punifhed  the  afpiring  Dolgpnicki 
family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  limitations, with  a 
view,  as  it  is  faid,  that  they  themfelves  might  govern. 
She  railed  her  favourite  Biron  to  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere  ex- 
ecutions on  his  account.    Upon  her  death  in  1740, 
John,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
hurgh,  by  Antony  IJlric  of  BrunfvviQ"^  Wolfenbuttel, 
was,  by  her  will,  intitled  to  the  facc^;mon  :  but  being 
no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biron  wal  appointed  to  he 
adtniniftrator  of  the  empire  during  hi^  nonage.  This 
deftination  was  difagreeable  to  the  priqfefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  and  her  hufband,  and  unpopulari^mong  the-  Ruf- 
fians. .  Count  Munich  v/as  employed  b^the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburgh  to  arrefl  Biron  ;  who  was  tried,  and 
66      condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 
Elizabeth  ^    'pjjg  adminittratlou  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklen- 
Pe'ter  I^oh^^"'^^'^  '^^^       hufband  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but 
tains  the    particularly  that  of  her  German  connexions,  difagree- 
crown.       able  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers  of 
Europe;  and  notwithftanding  a  profperous  war  they 
carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the  princefs  EHzabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed 
fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  fhe  was  declared 
and  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffias ;  and  the  prin- 
cefs of  Mecklenburgh,  her  huftiand,  and  fon,  were  made 
6y  prifoners. 

Her  reign  Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glo- 
Mncommoii-j-jpyg  ^^^^  ^j^^^  j^^j.  predeceffors,  her  father 

jr  g  orious.  gj^^^^.pjgj^  g'^g  abeliflied  capital  punifhments,  and  in- 
troduced into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  mode- 
ration till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia :  but  at  the 
fame  time  flie  punifhed  the  counts  Munich  and  Ofter- 
raan,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  during 
the  late  adminiftration,  with  exile.  She  made  peace 
with  Sweden  ;  and  fettled  the  fucceflxon  to  that  crown, 
as  well  as  to  her  own  dominions,  upon  the  moft  equi- 
table foundation.  Having  glorioufly  finiftied  a  war, 
which  had  been  ftirred  up  againft  her  with  Sweden,  (he 
replaced  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion  in  her  own  fa- 
mily, by  declaring  the  duke  of  HoUtein-Gottorp,  who 
was  defcended  from  her  elder  filler,  to  be  her  heir.  She 
gave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Ruflia  ;  and  foon 
after  her  accefiion  to  the  throne,  (he  called  him  to  her 
court ;  where  he  renounced  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  em- 
braced the  Greek  religion,  and  married  a  princefs  of 
Anhalt-Zerbft,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  is  now  heir 
to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Few  princes  have  had  a  more  iminterrupted  career  of 
glory  than  Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  vidiorious 
over  the  Swedes;.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubfidy ;  but  many 
political,  and  forae  private  reafons,  it  is  faid,  determined 
her  to  take  part  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  againft  the 
king  of  Pruifia  in  « 756.  Her  arras  alone  gave  a  turn 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  which  was  in  disfavour  of 
Pruffia,  notwithftanding  that  monarch's  amazing  abili<> 
ties  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her  conquefts  were 
fuch  as  portended  the  entire  deftruflion  of  the  Pruffian 
power,  which  was  perhaps  faved  only  by  her  critical 
death  on  January  c.  1762. 
£ii»aiw:th  wa»  Succeeded  by  Peter  III.  grand  prince 


of  Ruflia  and  duke  of  Holftein  ;  a  prince  whof^e  con«  R^ni». 
duft  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.    He  mounted  the  ^""^  " 
throne  poffeffed  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  his  Qj^jj-adber 
Pruffian  majefty's  virtues ;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  of  her  fuc- 
whofe  principles  and  praftices  he  feems  to  have  adopted  f^tflbr  i?cts5 
as  the  direftories  of  his  future  reign.    He  might  have^^^* 
furmounted  the  efl^etls  even  of  thofe  peculiarities,  un. 
popular  as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  is  faid, 
that  he  aimed   at  reformations  in   his  dominions, 
which  even  Peter  the  Great  durft  not  attempt ;  and 
that  he  even  ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  cler- 
gy.   He  was  certainly  a  weak  man,  who  had  no  opi- 
nions of  his  own,  but  childilhly  adopted  the  fentiments 
of  any  perfon  who  took  the  trouble  to  teach  him.  His 
chief  amufement  was  buftboaery  ;  and  he  would  fit  for 
hours  looking  with  pleafure  at  a  merry-andrew  fing- 
ing  drunken  and  vulgar  fongs.    He  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  manners  ;  and 
fufFered  himfclf  to  be  perfuaded  by  thofe  about  him, 
that  the  Ruffians  were  fools  and  beafts  unworthy  of 
his  attention,  except  to  make  them,  by  means  of  the 
Pruffian  difcipline,  good  fighting  machines.  Thefe 
fentiments  regulated  his  whole  conduft,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  revolution  which  improprieties  of  a 
different  kind  tended  to  haften.  .  ^ 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  VorontzofF  ladies.  Behaviour 
filler  to  the  princefs  DaihkofF,  he  difgufted  his  wife,  of  the  eula 
who  was  then  a  lovely  .woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of '^''f'*  ^^'^ 
great  natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accomplifh- f)""likoC 
ments ;  whilft  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  her  was 
but  one  degree  above  an  idiot.  The  princefs  Dafhkoff, 
who  was  married  to  a  man  whofe  genius  was  not  fupa- 
rior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  being  dame  d'honneur 
and  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  had  of  courfe  much  of 
the  emprefs's  company.    Similarity  of  fituations  knit 
thefe  two  ilTuflrious  perfonages  in  the  clofefl  friendfhip. 
The  princefs  being  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  French 
ceconomijhs,  could  make  her  converfation  both  amufing 
andjnftruaive.    She  retailed  all  her  ftatiftical  know- 
ledge;  and  finding  the  emprefs  a  willing  hearer,  Ihc 
fpoke  of  her  in  every  company  as  a  prodigy  of  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  philanthropy.    Whilft  the  empe- 
ror, by  his  buffijonery  and  attachment  to  foreign  man- 
ners, was  daily  incurring  more  and  more  the  odium  of 
his  fubjefts,  the  popularity  of  his  wife  was  rapidly  in- 
creafmg  ;  and  fome  perfons  about  the  court  exprelTed 
their  regret,  that  fo much  knowledge  of  government, 
fuch  love  of  humanity,  and  fuch  ardent  wilhes  for  the 
profperity  of  Ruffia,  ftiould  only  fiirnifta  converfations 
with  Catharina  Romanovna*.    The  emprefs  and  hex*rhePriK^ 
favourite  did  not  let  thefe  expreffions  pafs  unobferv^d :  ^^/^  Dajb. 
they  continued  their  ftudies  in  concert ;  and  whilft  th^-^^ 
forme*  was  employed  on  her  famous  code  of  laws  for  a 
great  empire,  the  latter  always  reported  progrefs,  till 
the  middling  circles  of  Mofcow  and  St  Peterfburgh  be- 
gan to  fpeak  familiarly  of  the  bleffings  which  they 
might  enjoy  if  thefe  fpeculations  could  be  realized. 

Meanwliik  Peter  III.  was  giving  frefh  caufe  of  dif.  Peter's  un- 
content..    He,  had  recalled  from  Siberia  count  Munich, P°P"'" 
who  was.  indeed  a  fenfible,  brave,  and  worthy  man 
but  as  he.  was  fmarting  under  the  effefts  of  Ruffian  def- J"ft8 
potifin,  and  had  grounds  of  refentment  againfl  moft  of  military*  , 
the  great  families,  he  did  not  much  difcourage  the  em- 
jP!eror*s  unpopular  conduft,  but  only  tried  to  moderate 
It  and  give  it  &  fyftcra.  Peter,  however,  was  impatient. 

He. 
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He  piibucly  ridiculed  the  exercife  and  fevdlutions  of  the 
Ruffian  troops  ;  and  haftily  adopting  the  Pnifltan  dif- 
cipline,  without  digefting  and  fitting  it  for  the  conlli- 
tution  of  his  own  forces,  ho  completely  ruined  himfelf 
by  difgiilling  the  army. 

What  he  loft  was  foon  and  eafily  gained  by  the  emif- 
faries  of  Catharin'?.  Fonr  regiments  of  guards,  amount- 
«he  party  ofing  to  8000  men,  were  inftantly  brought  over  by  the 
Catharine,  three  brothers  Orloff,  who  had  contrived  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  their  officers,  f'he  people  at  large  were 
in  a  ftate  of  indifference^  out  of  which  they  were,roufed 
by  the  following  means.  A  little  manufcript  was  hand- 
ed about,  containing  principles  of  legiflation  for  Ruflia, 
founded  on  natural  rights,  and  on  the  claims  of  the 
♦lifferent  claffe's  of  people  which  had  infcnfibly  been 
formed,  and  become  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  natural. 
In  that  perfprma:nce  was  propofed  a  convention  of  de- 
puties from  all  the  claffes,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
empire,  to  converfe,  but  without  authority,  on  the  iub- 
jedls  ot  which  it  treated,  and  to  infonn  the  fenate  of 
the  refult  of  their  deliberations.  Tt  paffed  fot  the  work 
of  her  majeftyj  and  was  much  admired. 

While  Catharine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  ellecm 
and  afFe.ftion,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu- 
larity, and  in  a  few  days  came  to  the  refolution  of  con- 
fining her  for  life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite. 
The  fervants  of  that  favourite  betrayed  her  to  her  filler, 
'who  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  emprcfs.  Cathai- 
Tine  faw  her  danger,  and  inftantly  formed  her  refolution. 
5he  mufl;  either  tamely  fubmit  to  perpetual  imprifoft- 
Thent,  and  perhaps  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  or 
contrive  to  hurl  her  huHiand  from  his  throne.  No  other 
alternative  was  left  her  ;  and  the  confequence  was  what 
undoubtedly  was  expected.  The  proper  fteps  were  ta- 
favour  '  ^°^^y  ^^^^  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in  three 

«iuickly  ac-  '^'^Y^  revolution  was  accompliihed. 
complifhcj.  When  the  emperor  faw  th;ft  all  was  loft,  he  attempt- 
ed to  enter  Cronftadt  from  Oranienbaum,  a  town  on 
the  gulph  of  Finland,  39  verfts,  or  nejir  26  miles  from 
Peterfburgh.  The  fentinels  at  the  harbour  prefented 
their  mulkets  at  the  barge  ;  and  though  they  were  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  haid,no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 
The  Englifh  failors  called  from  fhip  to  fhip  for  fome 
perfon  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
him  in  and  defend  him  ;  but  he  precipitately  withdrew. 
Munich  received  him  again  at  Oranienbaum,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  mount  his  horfe  and  head  his  guards, 
fwearing  to  live  and  die  with  him.  He  faid^  "  No  :  I 
fee  it  cannot  be  done  without  ftiedding  much  of  the 
blood  of  my  brave  Holfteinians.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  facrifice."  The  revolution  was  fettled,  and  Catha- 
rine declared  autacratrix.    The  crown  was  faid  to  be 
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preffed  upon  her,  and  her  fon  was  proclaimed  ier  Imr^ 

and  as  fuch  great  duke  of  all  the  Ruflias.  

She  behaved  with  magnanimity  and  moderation  ;  -re* 
tcli'ined  Munich;  even  pardoned  countefs  Vorontzoff  the  .laniruouj' 
emperor's  favourite ;  and  afterwards,  on  her  marriage  anj  mode* 
with  Mr  Faulotfky,  made  a  handfome- fettlement  on  ■"^^^ '''^'la, 
themt.    She  allowed  the  expe<£katioas  of  golden  days  and 
a  philofophical  government  to  become  the  fubjedl  of 
faffiionable  converfation  ;  and  the  princefs  Dalhkoff(c) 
was  completely  happy.    The  convention  of  deputies 
was  even  refolved  on ;  and  as  they  were  not  to  be" 
ele(fted  by  the  people,  except  here  and  there  for  the, 
fliow,  Prince  Galitzin  and  Count  Fania,  whom  ihe  had 
completely  gained  over,  and  who  hud  the  greateft  abili- 
ties of  any  Ruffians  about  court,  were  at  immenfe  pains 
ill  appointing  a  proper  fet^    in  the  mean  time,  a  great  She  •  ifti, 
number  of  fhowy  patriotic  projects  were  begun,  f^tvxti 
grave  EngliHi  clergyman  was  invited  over  to  fuperin-'*^^'"^*' 
tend  the  inftitution  of  fchools  for  civil  and  moral  edu- 
cation; and  the  emprefs  was  moft  liberal  in  her  appoint- 
ments.   This  inftitution  failed,  however,  to  produce 
the  effefts  expeded  from  it.    The  clergyman  appoint- 
ed, though  a  moft  excellent  charafter  and  real  philan- 
thropift,  had  views  too  contraAed  for  the  fphere  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  and  Mr  Betfkoy,  the  Ruffian 
Mscanasy  to  whom  the  emprefs  referred  him  for  inftruc- 
tions,  preferred  declamation,  and  ftage-playing,  and  bal- 
lets, to  all  other  accomplifhments. 

In  the  mean  time,  elegance  of  all  kinds  was  introdu- 
ced before  the  people  were  taught  the  principles  of  "^""^  'lohlcs 
morals.    The  nobles  were  fent  a  travelling  ;  and  as  the  * 
Ruffians  more  eafily  acquire  foreign  languages  than  the' 
people  of  moft  other  nations,  have  great  vivacity  with- 
out flippancy,  and  in  general  underiland  play,  thefe  tra- 
vellers were  everywhere  well  received,  efpecially  at  Pa- 
ris, where  reafons  of  ftate  contributed  not  a  little  to 
procure  to  them  that  attention  with  which  they  were 
treated.    They  were  ravifhed  with  the  manners  of  fo- 
reign courts,  and' imported  fafliions  and  fineries  without 
bounds.    The  fovereign  turned  all  this  to  her  own  ac- 
count, by  encouraging  a  diffipatlon  which  rendered  court 
favours  neceflary,  and  made  the  people  about  her  forget 
their  Utopian  dreams. 

The  convention  of  deputies  at  laft  affembled  in  the  Convt 
capital.    The  emprefs's  book  of  inftrudlions  (d)  came      of  de- 
fofth;  and  by  fome  great  things  were  doubtlefs  ^^^P^*^"  f !J^bIed*^ 
ed.    The  moft  confequential  of  the  deputies  wer&  pri-^^„j^hgj|^ 
vately  inftruAcd  to  be  very  cautious,  and  informed  that  fue. 
carriages  and  guards  were  ready  for  Siberia.  There 
was  a  grand  procelBon  at  their  prefentation.  Each  had 
the  honour  of  kiffing  her  maj'efty's  hand  and  receiving 
a  gold  medal.    They  met  in  form  to  recognife  one  an- 

other, 
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(c)  This  iady,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  certainly  afted  either  from  the  moft  difinterefted  pa- 
triotifm  or  the  •moft  generous  friend/hip.  She  might  have  taken  part  with  the  emperor,  and  direfted  the 
counfels  of  the  empire ;  for  her  fiftcr,  on  whom  he  doated,  acknowledged  her  fuperiority,  and  wanted  nothing 
-but  pleafure.  Between  them  they  could  eafily  have  governed  fuch  a  man  as  Peter  III.  but  Cathanne  Roma- 
novna  was  a  theoretical  enthufiaft,  who  loved  the  empreis  becaufe  ftie  thought  her  a  philofopher  and  philanthro- 
pift  ;  and  perhaps  fhe  might  entertain  hopes  of  dire6tmg  the  conduft  of  Catharine  II.  as  fhe  had  formerly  afiifted 
her  m  her  patriotic  ftudies, 

(d)  It  is  intitled,  InfiruSions  for  the  Deputies  to  confult  about  a  New  Code  of  Laws,  &c.  and  is  a  very  refpvd- 
aWc  work,  which  does  honour  to  the  emprefs,  by  whom  it  was  undoubtedly  compofed. 
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otiteri,  then  parted,  and  have  never  met  fmce. 
thing  melted  away  without  notice ;  and  the  Princefs 
Dafhkoff  was  handfomely  given  to  undcrftand,  that  her 
cbunfels  were  no  longer  neceffary,  and  that  fhe  could 
not  do  better  than  t^e  the  amufements  of  the  tour  of 
Europe.  She  was  liberally  fupphed,  and  has  ever  fince 
been  treated  with  great  kindnefs,  but  kept  amufed  with 
fomething  very  different  from  legiHation. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  patriotic  things  were  really 
Taxes  were  frequently  remitted  where  they  were 
burthenfome.  Every  perfon  was  declared  free  who  had 
ftrved  government  without  pay  for  two  years.^  No 
man  was  allowed  to  fend  boors  from  -bis  cultivated 
eftates  to  his  mines  in  Siberia,  nor  to  any  diftant 
eftates,  but  for  the  puipofes  of  agriculture.  Many  co- 
lonies of  German  peaiants  were  in  various  places  fet- 
tled on  tbe  -crown-lands,  to  teach  the  natives  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  dairy  ;  a  branch  of  rural  economy  of 
which  the  Ruffians  were  till  that  period  fo  completely 
ignorant,  that  there  is  not  in  their  language  an  ap- 
propriated word  for  butter ^  or  cheefe^  or  even  for 
cream . 

The  Ruffians  hoped  to  he  likewife  inftru($led  in  agri- 
<:ulture  ;  but  the  colonifts  were  poor  and  ignorant ;  and 
this  part  of  the  projetl:  came  to  nothing,  like  the  great 
national  fchools.  Other  improvements  however  took 
place  in  favour  of  commerce  ;  for  all  barriers  were  re- 
moved, and  goods  fufFered  to  pafs  through  the  empire 
duty-free.  The  eniprefs  with  great  liberality  encoura- 
ged the  introduftion  of  arts  and  manufaftures.  An 
academy  w^s  inftitated  fef  fcu^ptur/^,  painting,  and  ar- 
-pliitefture,  &c.  a  magnificent  and  elegant  building  was 
creded  for  it,  and  many  eleves  fupported  in  it  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  «rown.  Several  very  promifmg  youths 
have  been  educated  in  that  academy  ;  but  as  the  Ruf- 
fians are  childiflily  fond  of  finery,  and  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  that  any  thing  fine  was  ever  done  by  tlieir  own 
countrymen,  the  Undents  are  all,  on  leaving  the  aca- 
demy, fuflFered  to  ftarve. 

The  empref4>  who  has  a  very  juft  tafte  in  architec- 
ture, has  heifelf  defigned  feveral  buildings  equally  iife- 
ful  and  ornamental  to  her  capital  (fee  Neva  and  Pe- 
te rsburgh);  and  while  fhe  has  thus  diligently  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace,  Ihe  has  not  negleded  thole  of 
She  put  her  fleets  on  the  moil  refpeftable  foot- 
ing, and  procured  a  number  of  Briti{h  officers  to  in- 
ftruft  her  feamen  in  the  fcience  of  naval  taftics.  By 
land,  her  JuccefTes  againft  the  Turks,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Poles  (fee  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Poland), 
.compel  us  to  belitve,  that  her  troops  are  better  diici- 
phned,  and  her  generals  more  feilful,  than  any  whom 
the  greatell  of  her  predecelfors  could  bring  into  the 
•field  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  the 
empire  of  Ruffia,  though  the  people  are  but  juft  emer- 
,ging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  is  at  thi»  day  the  moil 
powerful  in  Europe. 

•  Ruffia  is  divided  into  two  great  parts  by  a  range  of 
mountains  called  Ouraiy  or  the  Belt,  which,  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  it,  form  one  continual  uninterrupted 

barrier,  dividing  Siberia  from  the  remaining  Ruffia  

That  part  of  Ruffia  which  lies  ou  this  iide  of  the  Ou- 
ral  mountains  prtfents  a  very  exteniive  plain  verging 
weftward  by  an  eafy  defcent.  The  vail  extent  of  this 
plain  has  a  great  variety  of  different  climates,  foils,  and 
produds.   Tke  iwrtlicrn  part  of  it  is  very  woody, 
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The  marfhy,  and  but  little  fit  for  cultivation,  and  Has  a  fen«  Ruffia. 
fible  dedivity  towards  the  White  and  the  Froaen  Seas.  — 
The  other  part  of  this  vaft  plain  includes  the  vvhole  ex- 
tent along  the  river  Volga  as  far  as  the  deferts,  extend- 
ing by  the  Cafpian  and  the  Azov  Seas,  and  conftitutea 
the  fineft  part  of  Ruffia,  which  in  general  is  very  rich, 
and  fruitful,  having  more  arable  and  meadow  laud  thatt 
wood,  marfhes,  or  barren  deferts. 

The  part  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Oural  moun- 
tains, known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  is  a  flat  traft  of 
land  of  conliderable  extent,  declining  imperceptibly  to- 
wards the  Glacial  Sea,  and  equally  by  imperceptible 
degrees  riling  towards  the  fouth,  where  at  laft  it  forms 
a  great  range  of  mountains,  conftituting  the  borders  of 
Ruffia  on  the  fide  of  China.  Between  the  rivers  Irtifh„ 
Obe,  and  the  Altay  mountains,  there  is  a  very  exteiv- 
five  plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Barabinjkaya  Stepe^. 
viz.  the  deferts  of  Baraba,  the  northern  part  of  which- 
is  excellent  for  agriculture  j  but  the  fouthern  part,  oa- 
the  contrary,  is  a  defert  full  of  fands  and  marfhes,  and 
very  unfit  for  cultivation.  Between  the  rivers  Obe  and 
Eniffi;y  there  is  more  woodland  than  open  ground ;  and 
the  other  fide  of  the  Enilfey  is  entirely  covered  with- 
impervious  woods,  as  far  as  the  lake  Baical ;  but  the 
foil  is  fruitful  everyw'here  ;  and  wherever  the  trouble  , 
has  been  taken  of  clearing  it  of  the  wood,  and  of  drain-  ' 
ing  it  from  unneceffary  water,,  it  proves  to  be  very  ricbs 
and  fit  for  cultivation  j  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Baical  is  furrounded  by  ridges  of  high  ftony  mountains, 
Pjoceeding  on  farther  towards  the  eaft,  the  climate  of 
Siberia  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  fevere,  the 
funimer  grows  fhorter,  the  winter  longer,  and  the  froft* 
prove  more  intenfe.  gj. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  variety  of  climates,  as  well  as  Variety*^ 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  Ruffia  naturaliy  may  be  di- '^i'^*'*** 
vided  into  three  regions  or  divifions,  viz.  into  the  north- 
ern, middle,  and  fouthern  divifions. 

fhefe  were  about  20  years  ago  fubdivided  into  dif^ 
ferent  governments,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  ju* 
ftife. 

The  northern  divifion,  beginning  from  the  57tl)  de- 
gree  of  latitude,  extends  to  the  end  of  the  Ruffian  do<» 
jnlnions  on  the  north,  and  includes  the  governments  of  St 
Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  Vyborg,  Pfcov,  Novogorod^. 
Tver,  Olonet^,  Archangel,  Vologda,  Yaroflavl,  Koftro- 
ma,  Viatka,  Perme,  and  Tobolfk.  The  middle  divi- 
iion  is  reckoned  from  the  57th  to  the  50th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  includes  the  governments  of  Mofcow^ 
Sraolenfk,  Polotfli,  Moghilev,  Tchernigov,  Novogorod- 
Sieveriltoy,  Kharkov,  Voronez,  Kourlk,  Orel,  KaloUn 
ga,  Toola,  Riazane,  Vladimir,  Niznei-Novogorod, 
Tambov,  Saratov,  Peoza,  Siabivllc,  Kazane,  Oufa, 
Jiolhivane,  and  Irkoutfk.  The  fouthern  divifion  begins 
at  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  Ruffia  ou  the  fouth,  including  the  governments  of 
Kiev,  Ekatherinoflav,  Caucafus,  and  the  province  of 
Taurida.  To  this  may  be  added  the  habitations  of 
the  Coffacks  of  the  Don. 

The  northern  divifion,  though  deficient  fa  grain,  Produdla 
fruit,  and  garden  vegetables,  has  the  preference  before 
the  other  two  in  the  abundance  of  animals,  rare  and\^""jj^^ 
valuable  for  their  Ikins  j  in  fiifheB  of  particular  forts,  fou'herndi" 
very  ufeful  for  different  purpofes  of  life;  in  cattle,  and  v. lions, 
metals  of  inferior  kinds,  &c.    The  middle  divifion  of 
Ruffia  abounds  ia  differeiu  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  ilax,. 
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cattle,  fiHi,  bees,  timber  proper  for  every  ufe,  difFercnt 
kinds  of  wild  beafts,  metals,  both  of  fuperior  as  well  as 
of  inferior  kind,  different  precious  ftones,  &c.  This 
divifion  is  likewife  moft  convenient  for  the  habitation  of 
mankind,  on  account  of  the  temperature  atld  pleafant- 
nefs  of  the  air.  The  fouth  divifion  has  not  that  abun- 
dance of  grain,  but  has  the  preference  in  different  deli- 
cate kinds  of  fruit,  quantity  of  fiih,  cattle,  and  wild  ani- 
-  mals,  amongft  which  there  are  fevcral  fpecies  different 
from  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  middle  divifion.  It 
exceeds  greatly  both  the  other  divifions  in  plants  and 
roots  fit  for  dying  and  for  medical  purpofes,  as  well  as 
for  the  table  ;  neither  is  it  deprived  of  precious  ftones, 
as  well  as  different  metals. 

The  products  of  thofe  three  divifions  conftitute  the 
permanent  and  inexhauftible  riches  of  Ruffia  ;  for,  be- 
fides  what  is  neceffary  for  home  confumption,  there  is 
a  gieat  quantity  of  thofe  products  exported  yearly  into 
foreign  countries  to  the  amount  of  feveral  rhillions  of 
rubles.  Thefe  productions  are  brought  from  different 
places  to  fairs,  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Ruffia, 
where  the  merchants  buy  them  up,  and  forward  them 
to  different  ports,  and  other  trading  towns,  for  expor- 
tation into  foreign  kingdoms.  Thefe  fairs  are  likewife 
the  places  where  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  goods  im- 
ported from  foreign  kingdoms  is  difpofed  of.  The 
principal  yarmankas,  that  is,  fairs,  are  the  yarmanka 
Makarievfkaya,  Korennaya,  and  Irbitfliaya. 

The  external  commerce  of  Ruffia  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  different  branches ;  1  ft.  The  commerce  with 
the  European  nations,  which  is  carried  on  by  buying 
and  felling  goods  eitlier  for  ready  money  or  upon  cre- 
dit. 2d,  The  commerce  with  the  Afiatic  nations, 
which  is  conduced  by  barter  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  principal  ports  belonging  to  the  firft  part  ef 
Ruffia  are,  on  the  Baltic  fea,  St  Peterlburgh,  Riga,  Vy- 
borg, Revel,  Narva,  Fredericklham,  and  the  Baltic 
port ;  Archangel  on  the  White  fea,  and  Kola  on  the 
Northern  Ocean  ;  Taganrog  on  the  fea  of  Azov  ;  Kher- 
fon,  Sevaftopole,  Balaklava,  Soudak,  Theodofia,  Kerche, 
and  Phanagoria  on  the  Black  fea,  befides  others  of 
fmaller  note.  In  thefe  ports  commerce  is  carried  on, 
as  well  as  in  feveral  trading  towns  fituated  on  the  fr®n- 
tiers  of  Poland,  Sv^^den,  and  Turkey. 

The  produ<E):s  of  Ruffia  exported  into  the  different 
European  kingdoms  confift  chiefly  in  hemp,  flax,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain,  tallow,  hides,  fail-cloth,  iron,  tim- 
ber, linfeed,  batter,  hemp-oil,  train-oil,  wax,  potafties, 
tar,  tobacco,  briftlcs,  linens,  peltry,  and  other  goods, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  is  exported  chiefly  by  way 
of  St  Peterft)urgh,  Riga,  and  Archangel ;  and  in  return 
from  the  European  kingdoms  they  receive  woollen 
cloths,  different  kinds  of  goods  made  of  worfted,  filk, 
cotton,  and  thread ;  wines  and  beer,  white  and  moift 
fugars,  filks,  cotton  unwrought,  and  yarn  ;  French 
brandy,  liquors,  airack,  ftirub,  different  iron  tools,  and 
toys ;  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  in  foreign  money,  and  in 
other  things  ;  brilliants,  pearls,  galanterie  goods,  coffee, 
colours  ;  peltry,  viz.  beaver  and  otter  flclris  ;  herrings, 
ftock-fifti,  fait,  tobacco,  dlfferejit  trees,  oil,  horfes,  chi- 
na and  earthen  ware,  &c.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe 
goods  is  imported  through  the  ports  of  St  Peterfijurgh 
and  Riga,  but  a  confiderable  quantity  is  likewife 
admitted  by  land  tiirough  different  frontier  cuftom- 
iioufea. 
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The  principal  goods  exported  into  Afla  are  partly 
the  products  of  Ruffia,  and  partly  imported  from  other 
European  kingdoms,  and  confift  of  peltiy  and  hides. 
The  other  goods  are  woollen  cloths,  bays,  borax,  bot- 
tles, printed  linens,  iron,  and  different'  kinds  of  iron- 
ware, calamancos,  kerfeys,  glue,  ifinglafs,  cochineal,  ih- 
digc),  laura,  tinfel,  gold  and  filver  lace,  foap  ;  all  kinds 
of  arms,  as  piftols,  guns,  fabres  ;  different  kinds  of  li- 
nens,  printed  and  glazed,  ftriped  linen,  ticking,  pallock, 
crafh,  &c.  From  the  Afiatic  kingdoms  they  import 
different  filk  goods,  raw  -filk,  cotton,  filk-wove  ftuffs, 
gold  and  filver  in  bars  and  in  coin,  cattle,  horfes.  Sec.  87 

The  mountains  within  Ruffia,  as  well  as  thofe  on  its  M  iuntaln»>, 
frontiers,  abound  with  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Gold,  *^. 
filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  lead,  iron-ore,  very  powerful 
loadftones,  mountain-cryftal,  amethyft,  topazes  of  diffe- 
rent forts,  agates,  cornelian,  beryl,  chalcedony,  onyx, 
porphyry,  antimony,  pyrites,  aquamarines,  chr^folites, 
ophites,  and  lapis  lazuli,  Ve  found  in  them,  befides 
marble,  granite,  trappe,  maria  or  Mufcovy  glafs,  of 
remarkable  fize  and  clearnefs,  bafaltes,  and' coal,  5cc. ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Siberia,  but  particularly  in  the 
plains  of  it,  are  found  bones  of  animals  uncommonly 
large,  mammoth's  teeth  (fee  Mammoth),  and  other 
foffils. 

In  the  Ruffian  empire  are  many  lakes  of  very  large  Lakes, 
extent,  i.  l^he  Ladoga,  anciently  called  Xevo,  is  the 
largeft  lake  in  Europe,  extending  in  length  ^75  and 
in  breadth  105  verfts  ;  or  it  is  116  EngHfh  miles  long 
and  near  70  broad.  It  lies  between  the  governments  of  St 
P€terft)urgh,  Olonetz,  and  Vyborg  ;  and  communicates 
w^ith  the  Baltic  fea  by  the  river  Neva,  with  the  Onega 
lake  by  the  river  Svir,  and  with  the  Ilmen  lake  by  the 
river  Volkov.  Several  confiderable  rivers  fall  into  it, 
as  the  Pafha,  Sias,  Oyat,  and  others.  The  Ladoga  ca. 
nal  is  made  near  this  lake.  2.  The  Onega  lake  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  government  of  Olonetz.  It  it  above  200 
verfts  long,  and  the  greateft  width  of  it  does  not  exceed 
80  verfts.  3.  The  Tchude  lake,  or  Peipus,  hes  be- 
tween  the  governments  of  St  Peterft3urgh,'Pfcov,  Revel, 
and  Riga.  It  is  near  80  verfts'  long  and  60  broad. 
It  joins  to  the  lake  of  Pfcov  by  a  large  neck  of  w^ater. 
The  length  of  _  this  lake  is  50  and  the  width  about  40 
verfts.  The  river  Velikaya  flows  into  it.  The  river 
Narova  comes  out  of  the  lake  Peipus,  which  by  the  ri- 
ver Embakha  communicates  with  the  lake  Wirtz-Erve, 
and  from  this  latter  flows  the  river  Fellin,  and  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Riga.  4.  The  Ilmen  lake,  anciently  called 
Moi/i,  lies  in  the  -government  of  Novogorod.  Its 
length  k  40  and  width  30  verfts.  The  rivers  Mfta, 
.Lovate,  Shelone,  and  others,  fall  into  it ;  and  only  one 
liver,  Volkov,  i  nm  out  of  it,  by  which  it  is  joined  with 
the  Ladoga  lake.  5.  The  Bielo-Ozero,  that  is,  the 
White  Lake,  lies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  It 
extends  50  veyiLs  in  length,  and  ^bout  30  in  width. 
I'here  are  many  fmall  rivers  which  run  into  it ;  but  on- 
ly one  river,  Shekfna,  comes  out  of  it,  and  falls  into  the 
river  Volga.  6.  The  Akin,  or  Altay  lake,  otlierwifc 
called  the  Tektjh  Lake,  is  fituated  in  the  government  of 
Kolhivane.  It  extends  in  length  126  and  in  width 
about  84  verfts.  The  river  Biya  comes  out  of  it,  which 
being  joined  to  the  river  Katounya,  conftitute  the  river 
Obe.  7.  The  Baical  Lake,  otherwife  called  the  Bat- 
cal  Sea'y  and  the  Boly  Seay  lies  in  the  government  of  Irk- 
outik.    Its  extent  in  length  is  600,  and  in  width  from 
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Rufli*.  30  to  50  verlls,  and  in  the  wided  places  as  far  as  70 
""""V"""  verlls.  8.  The  Tchani  Lake  lies  in  the  deferts  ot"  Ba- 
raba,  between  the  rivers  Obe  and  Irtifh.  It  joins  with 
a  great  many  fmaller  lakes,  occupies  a  vaft  tra£t  of 
land,  and  abounds  very  much  in  fifh.  9.  Between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea  there  are  feveral 
lakes  which  extend  from  50  to  70  verfts  in  length  ;  and 
hefides  thefe  there  are  many  other  fait  lakes  in  different 
parts  of  Ruffia,  fuch  as  the  Ozero,  that  is,  the  lake  El- 
tonflcoye,  Bogdo,  Inderflcoye,  Ebele,  Koryakovlkoye, 
Yamifhevflvoye,  BoroN'ye,  and  others  ;  and  the  fait  which 
is  got  from  them  fcrves  for  the  ufe  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  empire.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Cafpian, 
which,  though  called  a  fea,  is  more  properly  a  lake,  as 
it  has  no  commimication  with  the  ocean  either  vifible 
or  fubterraneous.  See  and  Pneumatics, 

89       n°  277. 

Livers.  Ruffia  boafls  likewife  of  a  confiderable  number  of  large 
and  famous  rivers.  Of  the  Dvina  or  Dwina,  the  Ne- 
va, Dnieper  or  Nieper,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Trtis, 
the  Onega,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena,  the  reader  of  this 
work  will  find  fome  account  under  their  refpeftive 
names ;  but  in  this  vafb  empire  there  are  many  other  ri- 
vers worthy  of  notice,  tho'  not  perhaps  of  fuch  minute 
defcription.  Among  thefe  the  Bougy  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  written,  Bogy  rifes  in  Poland  ;  then  direfting  its 
courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft,  it  divides  the  government  of 
Ecatherinoflav  from  the  deferts  of  Otchakov,  now 
belonging  to  Ruffia,  and  falls  into  the  Liman,  which 
communicates  with  the  Black  fea. 

The  Kubane  confifts  of  many  fprings  or  rivulets 
running  out  of  the  Caucafian  mountains,  and  divides  it- 
felf  into  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  falls  into  the 
Azov  Sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Black  fea.  This  ri- 
ver, from  its  fource  to  the  end  of  it,  conftitutes  the 
frontier  of  Ruffia. 

The  Oural,  formerly  Yaik,  takes  its  rife  in  the  Ou- 
ral  mountains,  in  the  government  of  Oufa,  which  it  di- 
vides from  that  of  Caucafus,  and  extends  its  courfe  about 
3000  verfts.  It  receives  many  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Or,  Sakmara,  Yleck,  and  Terkool. — 
The  Kouma  rifes  in  the  Caucafian  mountains,  and  runs 
through  the  plains  between  Terek  and  Volga,  and  at 
iaft  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fands,  before  it  comes  to  the  Caf- 
pian fea.  The  Terek  originates  in  the  Caucafian 
mountains,  runs  between  them,  and  then  coming  out, 
extends  its  courfe  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  receives  fe- 
veral rivers,  as  the  Malka,  Soonja,  Bakfan,  and  Ack- 

The  Bolfhaya  Petchora,  that  is,  the  great  Petchora, 
rifes  in  the  Oural  mountains,  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
logda, runs  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  government 
of  Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  Icy  fea.  It  receives 
in  its  courfe  feveral  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
the  Outcha  and  the  Elma.  The  Eniffey  is  formed  by 
tlie  junftion  of  two  rivers,  the  Oulookema  and  the 
Baykema,  which  rife  in  the  Altay  mountains  in  Mun- 
galia.  It  runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  Siberia, 
and  falls  into  the  Icy  Sea.  The  extent  of  the  Eniffey  is 
about  2500  verfts.  It  receives  in  its  courfe  feveral  ri- 
vers, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Abakan,  Elogooy, 
Podkanieniiaya  Tungouflca,  Niznyaya  Tungoufka,  and 
Tourookhan.  The  Yana,  the  Indi'thirka,  and  the  Kol- 
iiima,  are  likewife  no  incoiifiderable  rivers  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkoiitlk.    The  firll  rifes  in  the  mountains 
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which  ovcrfhadow  the  banks  of  the  river  Lena  on  the  Ru*^;*' 
riglit  hand,  and  extends  its  courfe  800  verfts.  The  two  — "V^^ 
taft  take  their  fources  in  the  mountains  which  extend  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Eaftern  fea.  The  length  of  the  In- 
diphirka  is  1200  and  that  of  Kolhima  1500  verfts. — > 
The  laft,  near  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
and  receives  the  rivers  Oraolon  and  Onooy.  The  Anadir 
is  the  eafternmoft  of  all  the  rivers  in  Siberia.  It- rifes  out 
of  the  lake  loanko,  in  the  diftrift  of  Okhotfl<,  and  runs 
through  the  eaftern  part  of  it,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Eaftern  ocean  The  Amour  is  formed  by  the  junilion 
of  two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Shilka  and  Argoonya, 
which  are  joined  juft  by  the  frontiers  of  China.  It 
runs  through  the  Chinefe  dominions,  and  at  laft  falls  in- 
to the  Eaftern  ocean.  The  Kamtfchatka  runs  through 
the  peninfula  of  the  fame  name,  extending  its  courfe 
from  the  Verkhney  to  Nizney  Oftrog,  that  is,  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  fort,  and  falls  into  the  Eaftern 
ocean.  The  Penjina  rifes  in  the  Yablonnoy  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  faUs  into  the  Penjinfliaya  Gooba,  that  is, 
the  gulf  or  the  fea  of  Penjina. 

In  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  ftretching  from  the  State  of 
temperate  fo  far  into  the  frigid  zone,  the  climate  ^'^^ 
muft  vary  confiderably  in  different  places.  In  the'''^^''' 
fouthern  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  the  longeft  day 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half ;  whereas  in 
the  moft  northern,  the  fun  in  fummer  is  feen  two  months 
above  the  horizon.  The  country  in  general,  though 
lying  under  diff"erent  climates,  is  exceffively  cold  in  the 
winter.  Towards  the  north,  the  country  is  covered 
near  three  quarters  of  the  year  with  fnow  and  ice  ;  and 
by  the  feverity  of  the  cold  many  unfortunate  perfons  are 
maimed,  or  perilh.  This  fort  of  v/eather  commonly 
fets  in  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  conti'llues 
till  the  month  of  May ;  in  which  interval  the  rivers  are 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  Water  thrown 
up  into  the  air  will  fall  down  in  icicles  ;  birds  are  fro- 
zen in  their  flight,  and  travellers  in  their  fledges.  In 
fome  provinces  the  heats  of  fummer  are  as  fcorching  as 
the  winter  colds  are  rigforous. 

The  fod  of  MufcGvy  varies  ftill  more  than  the  cli-Soil, 
mate,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country.  In  the  warmer  provinces,  the 
procefs  of  vegetation  is  fo  rapid,  that  corn  is  commonly 
reaped  in  two  months  after  it  begins  to  appear  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  great  variety  of 
mufhrooms  produced  fpontaneoufly  in  Ruffia,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  comfortable  relief  to  the  poor, 
while  they  appear  as  delicacies  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
Above  1000  waggon-loads  of  them  ufed  to  be  fold  an- 
nually in  Mofcow.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  fear- 
city  of  provifidns  that  fuch  a  number  of  fafts  are  infti- 
tuted  in  the  Mufcovite  religion.  93 

Befides  tlie  produftions  already  mentioned  as  peculiar  vc^s- 
to  each  oif  the  three  great  natural  divifions  of  the  em- '^5- P"""' 
pire,  Mufcovy  yields  rhubarb,  flax,  hemp,  pafture  for  ' " 
cattle,  wax,  and  honey.    Among  other  vegetables,  we 
find  in  Ruffia  a  particular  kind  of  rice  called  pfyntha, 
plenty  of  excellent  melons,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aftracan  the  famous  zoophyton,  or  animal  plant,  which 
the  Mufcovites  call  bomarety  or  lambkin,  from  its  re- 
femblaiice  to  a  lamb.  See  the  article  Scythian  Lamb. 

Agriculture  in  general  is  but  little  underftood,  andstate^of 
lefs  prolecuted  -in  this  country,    lire  moft  confiderable  agricultsrc. 
articles  in  the  oeconomy  of  a  Ruffian  farm  are  wax  and 
4  C  honey, 
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honey,  by  which  the  peafant  is  often  enriched.  He  cuts 
down  a  great  number  of  trees  in  the  foreft,  and  lawing 
the  trunks  into  a  number  of  parts,  bores  each  of  thefe, 
and  ftops  up  the  hollow  at  both^ends,  leaving  only  a  lit- 
tle hole  for  the  admittance  of  the  bees  ;  thus  the  honey 
is  fecured  from  all  the  attempts  of  the  bear,  who  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it,  and  tries  many  different  experiments 
for  making  himfclf  mailer  of  the  lufcious  treafure. — 
Of  this  honey  the  Ruffians  make  a  great  quantity  of 
ftrong  metheglin  for  their  oi'dinary  drink.  They  like- 
wife  extraft  from  rye  a  fpirit,  which  they  prefer  to 
brandy. 

The  wild  beafts  in  the  northern  part  of  Ruflia  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  we  have  mentioned  in  the  articles 
of  Norway  and  Lapland  :  fuch  as  rein-deer,  bears, 
foxes,  ermins,  martens,  fables,  hares,  and  fquirrels  In 
the  more  fouthern  provinces  the  Mufcovites  breed  black 
cattle,  fmall  but  hardy  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  ca- 
mels. The  breed  of  cattle  and  horCes  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  care  and  imder  the  proteftion  of  Peter  and  fuc- 
ceeding  fovereigns.  The  whole  empire  abounds  with 
wild-fowl  and  game  of  all  forts,  and  a  variety  of  birds 
of  prey  ;  befidcs  the  different  kinds  of  poultry,  which 
are  raifed  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  ex- 
ternal parts  and  provinces  of  Mufcovy  are  well  fupplicd 
with'fea-fiih  from  the  Northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  or 
gulph  of  Finland,  the  Wiiite  fea,  the  Black  fea,  and 
the  Cnfpian  ;  but  the  whole  empire  is  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  frefli-water  fifli  from  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers,  yielding  immenfe  quantities  of  falmon,  trout, 
pike,  Iturgeon,  and  belluga  :  the  laft  being  a  large  fifh,  ot 
whofe  roe  the  bell  caviare  is  made.  Innumerable  infetf s, 
like-l^iofc  of  Lapland^  are  hatched  by  tlie  fummer's  heat 
in  the  fand,  moraffes,  and  forefts,  with  which  this  em- 
pire abounds  ;  and  are  fo  troublefome  as  to  render  great 
part  of  tlie  country  altogether  uninhabitable. 
.  The  Ruffian  empire  is  inhabited  by  no  lefs  than  16 
different  nations,  of  which  our  limits  will  hardly  per- 
mit us  to  give  the  names.  The  firft  ate  the  Sclavonic  na- 
tions, comprehending  the  Ruffians,  who  are  the  predo- 
minant inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  and' the  Poles, 
who  befides  occupying  the  countries  lately  wreited  from 
the  republic,  lite  in  the  governments  of  Polatfic  and 
Moghilev,  as  well  as  in  the  diftridl  of  Salenghinfk  and 
along  the  river  Irtidi.  2.  The  Genuanic  nations,, 
comprehending  the  Germans  properly  fo  called,  who  in- 
habit Ellhonia  and  L-ivonia  ;  the  Swedes  inhabiting  the 
Ruffian  Finland,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  iflands  on  the 
Baltic  fea  ;  and  the  Danes,  who  inhabit  the  iflands  of 
the  Baltic  fea,  the  Worms,  and  Grofs  or  Great  Roge. 
^.  The  Lettonlan  or  Livonian  nations,  under  which 
are  claffed  the  original  or  real  Lettonians  or  Letifhi-y 
inhabiting  Livonia  ;  and  the  Lithuanians,  who  live  in 
the  government  of  Polatfk  and  Moghilev.  4.  The 
Finns,  or  Tchudi,  nations  who  inhabit  the  governments 
of  Viberg  and  St  Peteriburgh,.  with  many  other  di- 
:iri£ls  of  the  empire,  being  branched  out  into  no  fewer 
than  12  different  tribes.  5.  The  Tartarian  nations,  who 
are  all  either  Mahometans  or  idolaters.  The  Mahome- 
tan Tartars,  commonly  called  by  the  Ruffians  Tartare, 
dwell  in  Kazanc,  and  the  places  adjacent ;.  at  Kefimov; 
at  Oufe,  in  the  government  of  Parma ;  at  Tomft  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  are  in  general  a  fober,  induflri- 
ouSj  cleanly,  and  generoua  people.  The  other  Tartars 


inhabit  different  parts  of  Siberia,  and  arc  intermixed  Runia., 
with  ftlll  dllferent  races,  called  after  the  towns,  rivers,  and  st— 
other  places  to  which  their  habitations  are  neareft. — 
They  are,  as  we  have  faid,  idolaters,  and  governed  by 
fhamens.  (See  Sham  en.)  Btlides  thefe,  there  are  iu 
the  Ruffian  dominions  the  Nagay  Tartars  ;  the  Crim- 
Tartars,  inhabiting  the  Crimea,  who,  together  with  the 
land  belonging  to  them,  came  under  the  fubjeftion  of 
Ruffia  in  1783;  the  Mefcheraki  ;  the  Baflikirs ;  the 
Kirghiftzi  or  Kirghls-kalfaks  ;  the  Yakouti  ;  and  the 
w  hite  Kahr.uks.  6.  The  Caucafian  nations,  which  are 
fix  in  number,  and  are  each  fubdivided  into  many  dif- 
ferent tribes,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  few  of  our 
readers  have  ever  heard  the  uamc«,  except  of  the  Circal- 
fians,  who  live  in  diflerent  fettlements  bordering  on  the 
river  Kubane.  7.  The  Samoyeds  or  Samoeds,  com- 
prehending the  Oftiacks  *.  Ihefe  inhabit  the  northern-  .g^^  q,.^ 
mod  part  of  Ruffia,  along  the  coall  of  the  Icy  fea. —  acL. 
8.  The  Mungalian  nations,  comprehending  the  original 
Mungals,  who  are  chiefly  difperfed  in  the  deferts  of 
Gobty  ;  the  Bourati,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Bai- 
kal, and  other  places  in  the  government  of  Irkoutik  ; 
and  the  Kalmuks,  confiding  of  four  different  tribes. — 
All  thefe  hordes  fpeak  the  Mungahan  language,  obferve 
the  religion  of  Lama  and  the  Kalmuks  live  in  large 
tents.  9.  The  Tongoofi,  a  very  populous  tribe,  dif- 
perfed from  the  river  Eniffey  as  far  as  the  fea  of  Ok- 
hotflc,  and  from  the  Penjinilcaya  Gooba  beyond  the 
Chinefe  frontier.  They  are  all  idolaters,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fifhing.  10.  The  Kamtchadels.  1 1.  The 
Koriaki.  12.  The  Kouriltzi.  Of  thefe  three  nations 
we  have  given  fome  account  under  the  article  Kamt- 
scHATKA.  13.  The  Aleouti,  who  dwell  in  the  iflands  be- 
tween Siberia  and  America,  and  very  much  refemble 
the  Efquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.— 
They  live  in  large  huts,  and  feem  to  be  idolaters. — « 
14.  The  Arhitzi,  a  very  numerous  people  fcattered  iit 
the  government  of  Kolhivane.  15.  The  Yukaghiri» 
who  are  difperfed  on  the  coafts  of  the  Glacial  fea,  about 
the  rivers  V  anaj  Kolhima,  and  Lena,  and  as  far  as  the 
fource  of  the  Anadir.  16.  The  Tchouktchi,  who  oc- 
cupy the  north-eaftern  part  of  Siberia,  between  the  ri- 
vers Kolhima  and  Anadir.  Befides  thefe  fixteen  diffe- 
rent nations,  there  are  fcattered  through  the  Ruffian 
empire  vaft  numbers  of  Buckharian  Tartars,  Perfi^ns, 
Georgians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Servians,  Albanians, 
Bulgarians,  Moldavians,  Valekians,  Armenians,  and 
Jews.  ^  g 

The  empire  of  Ruffia  is  fo  widely  extended,  that  Population 
notwithftanding  the  number  of  nations  which  it  com- 
prehends, it  miifl  be  coniidered  as  by  no  means  popu- 
lous. At  the  laft  revHion  it  was  found  to  contain  26. 
millions,  of  fouls ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  no- 
bility, clergy,  land  as  well  as  fea  forces,  different  offi- 
cers, fervants  belonging  to  the  court,  perfbns  employed 
under  government  in  civil  and  other  offices  ;  the  flu- 
dents  of  different  univerfities,  academies,  feminariea, 
and  other  fchools  ;  hofpitals  of  different  denominations  j 
likewife  all  the  irregular  troops,  the  roving  hordes  of 
different  tribes,  foreigners  and  colonifls,  or  fettlers  of 
different  nations—  are  not  included  in  the  above-mention- 
ed number :  but  with  the  addition  of  all  thefe,  the  po-- 
pulation  of  Ruffia,  of  both  fexes,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
come  near  to  28  millions* 
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Ruffia.        To  fuch  a  vad  variety  of  people,  nations,  and  Ian- 

 '         guages,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  no  general  charac- 

"ha  ader  '^''^^^  ^^^^^^      applied.    The  native  Ruffians  are 

^'^^  '  fligrnatifed  by  their  neighbours  as  ignorant  and  brutal, 
totally  refigned  to  floth,  and  addidled  to  drunkennefs, 
even  in  the  moll  beaftly  excefs  ;  nay,  they  are  accufed 
of  being  arbitrary,  perfidious,  inhuman,  and  deftitute 
of  every  focial  virtue.  There  is  not  a  phrafe  in  their 
language  analogous  to  ours,  "  the  manners  or  the  fen- 
tlments  of  a  gentleman  nor  does  gentleman  With,  them 
exprefs  any  thing  moral.  Indeed  they  have  no  fuch 
diftinftion.  Cunning  is  profejfed  aod  gloried  in  by  all  ; 
and  the  nobleman  whom  you  deteft  telling  a  lie  is  vex- 
ed, but  not  in  the  lead  afhamed.  In  the  whole  regle- 
ment  of  the  marine  by  Peter  the  Great,  there  is  not 
one  word  addrefled  to  the  honour,  or  even  to  the  probi- 
ty, of  his  officers.  Hopes  of  reward,  and  the  conftant 
fear  of  deteftion  and  punirtiment,  are  the  only  motives 
touched  on.  In  «vcry  fhip  of  war,  and  in  every  regi- 
ment, there  is  a  fifcal  or  authorized  fpy,  a  man  of  re- 
fpeftable  rank,  whofe  letters  muft  not  be  opened  but 
at  the  rifle  of  the  great  knout  (fee  Knoot)  ;  and 
he  is  required  by  exprefs  ftatute  to  give  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  privates. 

Such  regulations  we  cannot  think  well  adapted  to  im- 
prove the  morals  of  the  people ;  yet  we  believe  they 
have  been  improved  by  the  care,  affiduity,  and  exam- 
ple of  fome  of  their  late  fovereigns.  Certain  it  is, 
the  vice  of  drunkennefs  was  fo  univerfally  prevalent 
among  them,  that  Peter  I.  was  obliged  to  reftrain  it 
by  very  fevere  edi6ls,  which,  however,  have  not  pro- 
duced much  effeft.  They  numbered  in  the  city  of 
Mofcow  no  fewer  than  4000  brandy-fhops,  In  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed  to  fot  away  their  time  in  drinking 
ftrong  liquors  and  fmoking  tobacco.  This  laft  praftice 
became  fo  dangerous,  among  perfons  in  the  moft  beaftly 
ilate  of  intoxication,  that  a  very  fevere  law  was  found 
neceffary  to  prevent  the  pernicious  confequences,  other- 
wife  the  whole  city  might  have  been  confumed  by  con- 
flagrations. The  nobility  were  heretofore  very  powerful, 
each  commanding  a  great  number  of  vaflals,  whom 
thev  ruled  with  the  moft  defpotic  and  barbarous  au- 
thority: but  tlieirpoffirffions  have  been  gradually  circiim- 
fcribed,  and  their  power  transferred  in  a  great  mcafure 
to  the  czar,  on  whom  they  are  now  wholly  dependent. 
Diain^lions  At  prefent  there  is  no  other  degiee  of  the  nobility  but 
Qf  rank.  that  of  the  boyars  :  thefe  are  admitted  to  the  council, 
and  from  among  them  the  waivodes,  governors,  and  other 
great  officers,  are  nominated,  and  their  ranks  with  re- 
^eft  to  each  other  are  regulated  by  the  importance  of 
their  refpe6live  offices. 

Alexis,  who  introduced  this  Order  of  precedency,  ab- 
horred the  perfonal  abafement  of  the  inferior  clafles  to 
their  fuperiors,  which  he  would  not  accept  of  when  ex- 
hibited to  himfelf ;  and  it  may  appear  furprifmg  that 
Peier,  who  defplfed  mere  ceremonials,  ffiould  have  en- 
couraged every  extravagance  of  this  kind.  In  a  few 
years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  defigna- 
tion  and  addrefs  which  his  father  had  encouraged  was 
forgotten,  and  the  cumberfome  and  almoft  ineffable  titles 
which  difgrace  the  little  courts  of  Germany  were  crowd- 
td  into  the  language  of  Ruffia.  He  enjoined  the  loweft 
order  of  gentlemen  to  be  addreffed  by  the  phrafe, 
your  reJ^eSlahk  birth  ;  the  next  rai>k,  by  your  k'^gh  good 
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birth  ;  the  third,  your  excellence  ;  the  fourth,  your  R"^^ 
high  excellence  ;    then  came  your  brilliancy  and  high      '  * 
brlUiarKy.    Highnefs  and  mqjejly  were  referved  for  the 
great  duke  and  the  czar. 

Thefe  titles  and  modes  of  addrefs  were  ordered  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercife  ;  and  the  man 
who  fhould  omit  any  of  them  when  fpeaking  to  his  Ta- 
perior  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended  boyar. 
Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to  fpeak 
to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding  his  fa- 
ther's name  to  his  own  ;  and  to  the  great  duke,  Paul 
Petrovitz  was  perfedly  refpeftful,  or  a  fingle  word 
fignifying  dear  father,  when  he  was  not  named.  Tho' 
pompous  titles  were  unknown  among  them  before  the 
era  of  Peter,  the  fubordination  of  ranks  was  more  com- 
plete than  in  any  other  European  nation  ;  but  with  this 
iimplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles,  that  they  had 
but  three  ranks,  the  fovereign,  the  nobleffe  or  gentry, 
and  the  ferfs.  It  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
mercantile  rank  formed  any  diftin<Jlion  ;  and  that  diftinc- 
tion  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  perfon,  which 
was  foimerly  a  transferable  commodity  belonging  to 
the  boyar.  Notwithftanding  this  iimplicity,  which  put 
all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  fubfcription  of  a  perfon 
holding  an  inferior  office  was  wot  fervant,  hnt  Jlave ;  and 
the  legal  word  for  a  petition  in  form  was  tchelobltilf 
which  iignifies,  "  a  beating  with  the  forehead,"  I.e.  ftri- 
king  the  ground  with  the  forehead;  which  was  aftually 
done.  The  father  of  Alexis  aboUflied  the  pradice  j 
but  at  this  day,  when  a  Ruffian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  his  forehead  widi  his  finger ;  and  if  he  be  very 
earneft,  he  then  puts  his  finger  to  the  ground. 

The  Ruffian  nobles  formerly  wore  long  beards,  an(J 
long  robes  with  ftrait  fleeves  dangling  down  to  theif 
ancles  :  their  collars  and  fhirts  were  generally  wrought 
with  filk  of  different  colours  :  in  Heu  of  hats,  they  co- 
vered their  heads  with  furred  caps  ;  and,  inltcad  of 
flioes,  wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  buflcins.  The  drefs 
of  the  women  nearly  refembled  that  of  the  other  fex  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  their  garments  were  more 
loofe,  their  caps  fantaflical,  and  their  Ihift-fleeves  three 
or  four  ells  in  length,  gathered  up  in  folds  frOm  the 
Ihoulder  to  the  fore-arm.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  fafliions  prevail  among  the  better  fort  through- 
out all  Mufcovy. 

The  common  people  are  generally  tall,  healthy,  and  Manners 
robuft,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hard-an  l  cuC 
fhips,  and  remarkably  capable  of  bearing  the  moft  fud-toms. 
den  tranfition  from  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  wea- 
ther.   Nothing  is  more  cuftomary  than  to  fee  a  Ruf- 
fian, who  is  over-heated  and  fweating  at  every  pore, 
ft  rip  himfelf  naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river  ;  nay,  wheu 
their  pores  are  all  opened  in  the  hot  bath,  to  which 
they  have  daily  recourfe,  they  either  praftife  this  im- 
merfion,  or  fubjeft  themfelves  to  a  difcharge  of  fome 
pailfuls  of  cold  water.    This  is  the  cuftom  of  both  men 
and  women,  who  eriter  the  baths  promifcuoufly,  and 
appear  naked  t©  each  other,  without  fcruple  or  hefitalion. 

A  Ruffian  will  fubfift  for  many  days  upon  a  litck 
oatmeal  and  water,  and  even  raw  roots :  an  onion  is 
a  regale  ;  but  the  food  they  generally  ufe  in  their  jour- 
neys is  a  kind  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  fmall  fquare  pieces, 
and  dried  attain  in  the  oven  :  thefe,.  when  they  are 
huQ«ryj  they  foak  in  water,  and  eat  as  a  very  com- 
^  4  C  2  fortable 
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fortable  repaft.  Both  fexes  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  robuft,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  fleep  every  day 
after  dinner. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  remarkably  fair,  comely, 
ftrong,  and  well-fhaped,  obedient  to  their  lordly  huf- 
bands,  and  patient  under  dil'cipline  :  they  are  even  faid 
to  be  fond  of  correftion,  which  they  confider  as  an  in- 
fallible mark  of  their  hiifband's  conjugal  affcilion  ;  and 
they  pout  and  pine  if  it  be  with-held,  as  if  they  thought 
themfelves  treated  with  contempt  and  difregard.  Of 
this  negleft,  however,  they  have  very  little  caufe  to 
complain  ;  the  Ruffian  hufband  being  very  well  difpo- 
fed,  by  nature  and  inebriation,  to  exert  his  arbitrary 
pov/er.  Some  writers  obferve,  that,  on  the  wedding- 
day,  the  bride  prefents  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip  of 
her  own  making,  in  token  of  fubmiffion  ;  and  this  he 
fails  not  to  employ  as  the  inftrument  of  his  authority. 
Very  little  ceremony  is  here  ufed  in  match-making, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  parents.  Perhaps  the  bride- 
groom never  fees  the  woman  till  he  is  joined  to  her  for 
life.  The  marriage  being  propofed  and  agreed  to,  the 
lady  is  examined,  ftark- naked,  by  a  certain  number  of 
her  female  relations  ;  and  if  they  find  any  bodily  defcft, 
they  endeavour  to  cure  it  by  their  own  flcill  and  expe- 
ilence.  The  bride,  on  her  wedding-day,  is  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  wormwood,  implying  the  bitternefs 
that:  often  attends  the  married  ftate.  When  the  prieft  has 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  at  the  altar,  his  clerk  or  fexton 
throws  upon  her  head  a  handful  of  hops,  wifhing  that  flie 
may  prove  as  fruitful  as  the  plant  thus  fcattered.  She  is 
muffled  up,  and  led  home  by  a  certain  number  of  old 
women,  the  parifh-prieft  carrying  the  crofs  before;  while 
one  of  his  fubakerns,  in  a  rough  gc^at-flcin,  prays  all  the 
way  that  flie  may  bear  as  many  children  as  there  are 
hairs  on  his  garment.  The  new-married  couple,  being 
feated  at  table,  are  prefented  with  bread  and  fait  ;  and 
a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  fing  the  epithalamium,  which 
is  always  grofsly  obfcene.  This  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  condufted  to 
their  own  chamber  by  an  old  woman,  who  exhorts  the 
wife  to  obey  her  hufband,  and  retires.  i  hen  the 
bridegroom  deOres  the  lady  to  pull  off  one  of  his  bu- 
flcins,  giving  her  to  underftand,  that  in  one  of  them 
is  contained  a  whip,  and  in  the  other  a  jewel  or  a 
purfe  of  money.  She  takes  her  choice  ;  and  if  (he 
finds  the  purfe,  interprets  it  into  a  good  omen  ;  where- 
as fliould  flie  light  on  the  whip,  (he  conftrues  it  into 
an  unhappy  prefage,  and  inftantly  receives  a  lafh  as  a 
fpecimen  of  what  fhe  has  to  expeft.  After  they  have 
remained  two  hours  together,  they  are  interrupted  by 
a  deputation  of  old  women,  who  come  to  fearch  for 
the  figns  of  her  virginity  :  if  thefe  are  apparent,  the 
young  lady  ties  up  her  hair,  which  before  confumma- 
tion  hung  loofe  over  her  flioulders,  and  vifits  her  mo- 
ther, of  whom  fhe  demands  the  marriage  portion.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Mufcovite  hufbands  are 
barbarous  even  to  a  proverb  ;  the-/  not  only  adminifter 
frequent  and  fevere  correftion  to  their  wives,  but  fome- 
times  even  torture  them  to  death,  without  being  fub- 
jeft  to  any  punifhment  for  the  murder. 

The  canon  law  of  Mufcovy  forbids  the  conjugal 
commerce  on  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays  ;  and 
whoever  tranfgrelTes  this  law,  muft  bathe  himfelf  before 
ht  enters  the  ehurch-porch.    He  that  marries  a  fecond 
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wife,  the  firfl;  being  alive,  Is  not  admitted  farther  than  Ruffia.- 
the  church-door ;  and  if  any  man  efpoufes  a  third,  he  — — v-~^ 
is  excommunicated  :  fo  that  though  bigamy  is  tolera- 
ted, they  neverthelefs  count  it  infamous,  if  a  woman 
is  barren,  the  hufband  generally  perfuades  her  to  retire 
into  a  convent :  if  fair  means  will  not  fucceed,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  whip  her  into  condefcenfion.  When  the 
czar,  or  emperor,  has  an  inclination  for  a  wife,  the 
moft  beautiful  maidens  of  the  empire  are  prefented  to 
him  for  his  choice. 

The  education  of  the  czarovitz,  or  prince  royal,  is 
intrufted  to  the  care  of  a  few  perfons,  by  whom  he  is 
ftriftly  kept  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  until  he  hath 
attained  the  15th  year  of  his  age  :  then  he  is  publicly 
expofed  in  the  market-place,  that  the  people,  by  view- 
ing him  attentively,  'may  remember  his  perfon,  in  order 
to  afcertain  his  identity  ;  for  they  have  more  than  once 
been  deceived  by  impoftors.  ,0, 

Such  Is  the  flavery  in  which  the  Mufcovites  of  both  Authority 
fexes  are  kept  by  their  parents,  their  patrons,  and  the  parents 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  difpute  ^ny  ^j^^^j'^^f^^^'^ 
match  that  may  be  provided  for  them  by  thefe  direc- 
tors, however  difagreeable  or  odious  it  may  be.  Of- 
ficers of  the  greateft  rank  in  the  army,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  have  been  faddled  with  wives  by  the 
fovercign  in  this  arbitrary  manner.    A  great  general 
fome  time  ago  dcceafed,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  been  preffed  by  the  late  czarina  to  wed  one  of 
her  ladies,  faved  himfelf  from  a  very  difagreeable  mar- 
riage, by  pretending  his  conftltution  was  fo  unfound, 
that  the  lady  would  be  irreparably  injured  by  his  com- 
pliance. 

In  Ruffia,  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  chil- 
dren is  almoft  as  great  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  is  often  excrcifed  with  equal  feverity.  Should 
a  father,  in  punlfhlng  his  fon  for  a  fault,  be  the  immedi- 
ate caufe  of  his  death,  he  could  not  be  called  to  accounts 
for  his  conduA  ;  he  would  have  done  nothing  but  what 
the  law  authorized  himto  do.  Nor  does  this  legal  tyranny 
ceafe  with  the  minority  of  children  ;  it  continues  while 
they  remain  in  their  fathei''s  family,  and  is  often  exert- 
ed in  the  moft  indecent  manner.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
even  in  St  Feterfburgh,  to  fee  a  lady  of  the  highell 
rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  youthful  beau- 
ty, ftanding  in  the  court-yard  with  her  back  bare,  exr- 
pofed  to  the  whip  of  her  father's  fervants.  And  fo 
little  difgrace  is  attached  to  this  punifhment,  that  the 
fame  lady  will  fit  down  at  table  with  her  father  and  his 
gutfts  immediately  after  fhe  has  fuffered  her  flogging, 
provided  its  feverity  has  not  confined  her  to  bed. 

The  Mufcovites  are  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have  jviuflc^nd 
a  kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  belly  like  that  of  a  lute  :  jancing, 
but  their  mufic  is  very  barbarous  and  defeftive.  Ne- 
verthelefs, there  are  public  fchools,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  regularly  taught  to  fing.    The  very  beggars 
aik  alms  in  a  whining  cadence,  and  ridiculous  fort  of 
recitative.    A  Ruffian  ambaffador  at  the  Hague,  ha- 
ving been  regaled  with  the  beft  concert  of  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic  that  could  be  procured,  was  a&ed 
how  he  Hked  the  entertainment  ?  he  replied,  "  Perfefit- 
ly  well  :  the  beggars  In  my  country  fing  juft  in. the  fame 
manner."    The  \varlike  mufic  of  the  Ruffians  confilts 
in  kettle-drums  and  trumpets :  they  likewife  ufe  huat- 
ing  horns  j  but  they  are  not  at  all  expert  in  the  per- 
formance:. 
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•uflia.    formance.    It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Ruffians  think  it  mands,  then  did  Titus  Livius,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  and  RnHiaL 
beneath  them  to  dance,  and  that  they  call  in  their  Po-  Horace,  adorn  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  glory."— A 
lifh  or  Tartarian  flaves  to  divert  them  with  this  exer-  paflage  fo  replete  as  this  with  blunders  and  anachro- 
cife  in  their  hours  of  diffipation.    Such  may  have  been  nifms  it  would  furely  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
the  cafe  formerly,  or  may  be  fo  now,  in  the  diftant  and  author.  Jos 
moft  barbarous  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  at  St  Pe-       The  Ruffians  were  converted  to  the  Chrlftian  reli-RehgiQ^ 
tcrfburgh  dancing  is  at  prefent  much  relifhed,  and  a  gion  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
minuet  is  nowhere  fo  gracefully  performed  in  Europe  has  been  already  related.    Since  that  period  they  have 
as  by  the  fafhionable  people  in  that  metropolis.  confeffed  the  articles  of  the  Greek  church,  mingled 
We  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  Ruffian  Ian-  with^  certain  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  their  own. 
giiage  is  a  dialed  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  pureft  per-  They  .do  not  believe  in  the  pope's  infallibility  or  fupre- 
haps  that  is  now  anywhere  to  be  found  (fee  Philolo-  macy,  or  even  hold  communion  with  the  fee  of  Rome  : 
GY,  Sea.  ix.  $  3.);  ^lut  they  have  nothing  ancient  they  ufe  auricular  confeffion,  communicate  in  both  kinds* 
written  in  it,  except  a  tranflation  of  Chi7foftom's  Of-  adopt  the  Atbanafian  creed,  and  adhere  to  the  eftablifhed 
fices  for  Eafter,  which  are  at  this  day  good  Ruffian,  liturgy  of  St  Bafil.    They  worfhip  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  intelligible  to  every  boor,  though  certainly  not  lefs  and  other  faints  ;  and  pay  their  adorations  to  crofles 
than  800  years  old.    There  is  no  Ruffian  poetry  and  rehcs.    They  obfa-ve  four  great  faRs  in  the  year, 
which  there  is  reafon  to  believe  200  years  old ;  and  the  during  which  they  neither  tafte  filh,  flefh,  nor  any  ani- 
oldeft  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language  mal  produdlon :  they  will  not  drink  after  a  man  who 
is  but  a  late  thing,  and  come  to  them  from  Konlngf-  has  eaten  fleffi,  nor  ufe  a  knife  that  has  cut  meat  in 
rning    berg.     vScicuce  has  made  but  a  very  fmall  progrefs  lefs  than  24  hours  after  It  has  been  ufed;  nor  will  they, 
Iduice  among  them;  and  the  reputation  of  the  imperial  aca-  even  though  their  health  Is  at  flake,  touch  any  thing 
demy  at  St  Peterlburgh  has  been  hitlierto  fupportedby  in  which  hartfhorn  or  any  animal-  fubftance  has  beer» 
the  exertions  of  foreigners.    For  antiquarian  refearch  infufed.    V\^hile  this  kind  of  Lent  continues,  they  fub- 
they  have  as  little  rel'ifh  as  for  fcientilic  iftvelligatlon.  filt  upon  cabbage,  cucumbers,  and  rye-bread,  dnnk- 
Every  thing,  to  pleafe,  muft  be  new  ;  and  the  only  elu-  ing  nothing  ftronger  than  a  fort  of  fmall  beer  called 
cidations  which  we  have  of  their  antiquities  are  the  guqftf.  They  likewife  fait  every  Wednesday  and  Fri-^.^^p^^^^^. 
performances  of  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  fuch  as  day.    Their  common  peiiance  is  to  abftain  from  every> 
profeffors  Bayer,  Muller,  and  Gmelin.    One  native  has  fpecies  of  food  and  drink,  but  bread,  iait,  cucumbers, 
indeed  fhown  fome  defire  to  recover  and  preferve  what  and  water.    They  are  ordered  to  bend  their  bodies, 
he  can  of  their  moft  ancient  poetry  ;  but  In  his  refearch-  and  continue  in  that  painful  pofture,  and  between  whiles 
es,  he  feems  more  indebted  to  an  exqulfitely  nice  ear  to  ftrike  their  head  againil  an  image, 
than  to  any  erudition.    Erudition  indeed  they  hold  in        The  Mufcovltes  at  all  times  rcjea:  as  im.pure,  horfe- 
the  moft  fovereign  contempt.    No  gentleman  is  ever  flefli,  tlk,  veal,  hare,  rabbit,  afs's  milk,  mare's  milk,  and 
taught  Latin  or  Greek  ;  and  were  a  Ruffian  ftrjmger  Venice-treacle,  becaufe  the  fleflr  of  vipei-s  Is  an  ingre- 
in  company  to  give  any  hint  of  his  poffeffing  fuch  dient  ;  alfo  every  thing  that  contains  even  the  fmalleft 
knowledge,  every  man  with  aTword  would  draw  away  quantity  of  mufli,  civet,  and  cailor  :  yet  they  have  no 
his  chair,  and  fet  him  down  for  a  charity-boy.    Peter  averfion  to  fwine's  fleih- ;  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
the  Great  and  the  prefent  emprefs  have  done  what  fove-  produces  excellent  bacon.    They  celebrate  1 5  grand 
reigns  could  do  to  difpel  thefe  clouds  of  Ignorance,  feftivals  in  the  year.    On  Palm-funday  there  is  a  mag- 
by  inftituting  fchools  and  colleges,  and  giving  the  ma-  nificent  proceffion,  at  which  the  czar  affifts  in  perfon 
fters  and  profeffors  military  rank  ;  but  all  in  vain.   One  and  on  foot.    He  Is  apparelled  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  his 
of  the  moft  accomplifhed  fcholars  of  the  age,  after  ha-  train  is  borne  up  by  the  prime  of  the  nobility,  and  he 
ving  made  himfelf  extremely  agreeable  to  a  company  of  is  attended  by  his  whole  court.    He  is  immediately 
ladies,  by  means  of  his  tafte  in  mulic,  and  a  fword  at  preceded  by  the  ojhcers  of  his  houfehold,  one  of  vvhoin 
his  fide,  was  inftantly  deferted  by  them  upon  fome  per-  carries  his  handkerchief  on  his  arm,  lying  upon  ano- 
fon's  whifpering  through  the  room  that  he  was  a  man  ther  of  the  rieheft  embroidery.    He  halts  at  a  fort  of 
of  learning ;  and  before  his  fair  companions  would  be  platform  of  free-ftone,  where,  turning  to  the  eaft,  and 
reconciled  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  pretend  that  he  bending  his  body  almoft  double,  he  pronounces  a  fhort 
was  a  heutenant  colonel,  totally  illiterate.                 ,  prayer  :  then-  he  proceeds  to  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
The  two  firft  fentences  of  Prince  bhtcherbatoff's  where  he  renews  his  devotion.     This  exercile  being 
dedication,  of  his  Hiftory  of  Ruffia,  which  was  printed  performed,  he  returns  to  his  palace,  the  bridle  of  the 
in  three  volumes  4to,  in  1770,  afford  an  admirable  patriarch's  horfe  refting  upon  his  arm.    The  hoife's 
fpeclmen  of  Ruffian  Uterature.    "  The  hiftory  of  the  head  being  covered  with  white  linen,  is  held  by  fome 
human  underftandiug  (fays  this  dedicator)  aifures  us^  nobleman  ;  while  the  patriarch,  fitting  fidcwile,  and 
that  everywhere  the  Sciences  have  followed  the  progrefs  holding  a  crofs  in  his  hand,  diftributes  benediaions  as 
of  the  profperity  and  the  ftrength  of  kingdoms.  When  he  moves.along;  on  his  head  he  Wears  a  cap  edged  with 
the  Grecian  arms  had  overthrown,  the  greateft  monar-  ermin,  adorned  with  loops- and  buttons  of  gold  and 
chy  then  in  the  world,  when  they  had  the  famous  gene-  precious  ftones  :  before  him  are  difplayed  banners  of 
rals  Miltlades,  Themlftocles,  Ariftides,  Conon,  and  Al-  confecrated  ftuff,  in  a  variety  of  colours.    Above  500 
ciblades,  at  the  fame  time  flourilhed  among  them  Ana-  priefts  walk  in  the  procefilon  ;  thofe  who  are  near  the 
ximander,  Anaxagoras,  Archytas,  Socrates,  . and  Plato,  patriarch  bearing  pi^ures  of  the  Virgin  I'/.ary,  richly 
And  when  Augulius  had  conquered  the  world,  and  had  ornamented  with  gold,  jewels,  and  pearls,  together      '  - 
ftiutthegatesofthetempleofJanus,andtheproud Romans,  with  croffes,  relics,  and  religious  books,  including  a 
under  hia  happy  governtneut,  cheerfully  obeyed  his  coin,  copy  of  the  Cofpels,  which  they  reckon  to  be  of  m- 
°  eftimabie: 
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KuTTit!.  ediinable  value.  In  the  midd  of  this  proceffion  is 
""—r'^'  borne  a  triumphal  arch  ;  and  on  the  top  an  apple-tree 
covered  with  fruit,  which  feveral  little  boys  inclofed 
in  the  machine  endeavour  to  gather.  The  lawyers  and 
laity  carry  branches  of  willow;  the  guards  and  the  fpec- 
tutors  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  groimd  while  the 
proceffion  halts  ;  and  after  the  ceremony,  the  patriarch 
prefents  a  purfe  of  lOO  rubles  to  the  cxar,  who  per- 
haps invites  him  to  dine  at  his  table.  During  the  fea- 
fon  of  Eafter,  the  whole  empire  is  filled  with  mirth  and 
rejoicing  :  which,  however,  never  fails  to  degenerate 
into  heat  and  debauchery ;  even  the  ladies  may  indulge 
themfelves  with  ftrong  liquors  to  intoxication  without 
fcandal.  When  a  lady  k\\ds  to  inquii-e  concerning  the 
health  of  her  guefts  whom  fhe  entertained  over-night, 
the  tifual  reply  is,  "  I  thank  your  miftrefs  for  her 
good  cheer  :  by  my  troth,  I  was  fo  merry  that  I  don't 
Temember  how  I  got  home.'^ 

During  thefe  carnivals,  a  great  number  of  people,  in 
reeling  home  drunk,  fall  down  and  perifli  among  the 
fnovv.  It  is  €ven  dangerous  to  relieve  a  perfon  thus 
overtaken  ;  for,  fhould  he  die,  the  perfon  who  endea- 
voured to  affift  him  is  called  before  the  judge,  and  ge- 
nerally pays  dear  for  his  charity. 

The  Mufcovite  prieils  ufe  exorcifms  at  the  admini- 
ffcration  of  baptifm.  They  plunge  the  child  three  times 
over  head  and  ears  in  water,  and  give  it  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  one  fpecies,  until  It  hath  attained 
the  age  of  feven;  after  which  the  child  is  indulged  with 
at  in  both  kinds.  They  Hkewife  adminiller  the  facrament 
to  dying  perfons,  together  with  extreme  unftion  ;  and 
if  this  be  negleded,  the  body  is  denied  Chriilian  bu- 
rial. Soon  as  the  perfon  expires,  the  body  is  depofi- 
ted  in  a  coffin,  with  a  lunchion  of  bread,  a  pair  of  Ihoes, 
fome  few  pieces  of  money,  and  a  certificate  figned  by 
the  parifh-prieft,  and  direAed  to  St  Nicholas,  who  is 
one  of  their  great  patrons.  They  likewlfe  hold  St 
Andrew  in  great  veneration,  and  ridiculoufly  pretend 
they  were  converted  by  him  to  Chriilianity.  But  next 
to  St  Nicholas,  they  adore  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  failed  upon  a  mill-llone  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  over  the  lakes 
Ladoga  and  Onega,  as  far  as  Novogorod.  Every  houfe 
is  furnifbed  with  an  image  of  St  Nicholas,  carved  in  the 
moll  rude  and  fantaftic  manner  ;  and  when  it  becomes 
old  and  worm-eaten,  the  owner  either  throws  it  into 
the  river  with  a  few  pieces  of  coin,  faying,  **  Adieu, 
brother or  returns  it  to  the  maker,  who  accommo- 
dates him  with  a  new  image  for  a  proper  confideration. 
The  good  vi^omen  are  very  careful  in  adorning  their 
private  St  Nicholafes  with  rich  clothes  and  jewels ;  but 
-on  any  emergency,  thefe  are  refumed,  and  the  faint 
left  as  naked  as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  the  car- 
penter. 

There  are  monaiteries  in  Ruffia  ;  but  neither  the 
monks  nor  the  nuns  are  fubjeft  to  fevere  reftridions. 
The  friars  are  either  horfe-jockeys,  or  trade  in  hops, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities ;  the  fifters  are  at  liberty 
to  go  abroad  when  they  pleafe,  and  indulge  themfelves 
in  all  manner  of  freedoms. 

Heretofore  liberty  of  confcience  was  denied,  and 
every  convicted  heretic  was  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
but  fince  the  reign  of  Peter,  all  religions  and  feds  are 
tolerated  throughout  the  empire.  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Maho- 
metans, enjoy  the  fi^e  exercife  of  their  refpedive  forms 


of  worfliip ;  though  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty, 
and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  follcitation  from  different 
powers,  that  the  Romifh  religion  was  allowed.  Peter 
knowing  the  dangerous  tenets  of  a  religion  that  might 
fet  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  at  variance  with  the 
temporal  power  of  the  emperor,  and  being  well  ac-. 
quainted  with  the  meddling  genius  of  its  profeffors, 
held  out  for  fome  time  againfl;  the  intcrceffion  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Poland ;  and  though  at  length  he 
yielded  to  their  joint  interpofition,  he  would  by  no  means 
iuffer  any  Jefuit  to  enter  his  dominions. 

The  government  of  Ruffia  is  mere  defpotifm.  The  g 
whole  empire  is  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea-ni! 
fure  of  the  fovereign,  vvho  is  ftyled  the  czar  or  tzar,  a 
title  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Ctefar.  Here- 
tofore he  was  ftyled  grand  duke  of  Mufcovy  :  but  fince 
the  reign  of  Peter,  he  is  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  emperor  of  Rttfia  ;  and  the  prefent  fovereign  is  ftyled 
emprefs  of  all  the  Rufias.  The  emperor  is  abfo'hite 
lord,  not  only  of  all  the  eftates  in  the  empire,  but  alfo 
of  the  lives  of  his  fubjefts ;  the  greateft  noblemen 
call  themfelves  his  floves,  and  execute  his  commands 
with  tlie  moft  implicit  obedience.  The  common  people 
revere  him  as  fomething  fupernatural ;  they  never  men- 
tion his  njlhnc,  or  any  thing  immediately  belonging 
to  him,  without  marks  of  the  moft  profound  refpetl 
and  awi-ul  veneration.  A  man  afliing  a  carpenter  at 
work  upon  one  of  the  czar's  warehoufes,  what  the 
place  was  intended  for  ?  anfwered,  "  None  but  God  and 
the  czar  knows." 

The  nobility  of  Ruffia  were  formerly  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  ruled  defpoticj^Iy  over  their  inferiors  :  but  we 
have  feen  how  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great  contrived 
to  ftrip  them  of  their  privileges,  and  they  are  now  ve- 
nal dependants  on  the  court.  Tliey  ftill  retain  the  titles 
of  their  anceftors,  though  many  of  them  are  in  the  moft 
abjetl  poverty  and  contempt. 

All  the  peafants  in  the  empire  are  confidered  as  im- 
mediate  flaves  belonging  to  the  czar,  to  the  boyars,  or 
to  the  monafteries.  The  value  of  eftates  is  computed, 
not  by  the  extent  or  quality  of  the  land,  but  from  the 
number  of  thofe  peafants,  who  may  be  fold,  ahenated, 
or  given  away,  at  the  pleafure  of  their  mafters.  The 
number  of  thefe  huft)andmen,  whether  living  in  villages 
or  in  the  open  country,  being  known,  the  czar,  by  re- 
quiring a  certain  proportion  of  each  lord  or  proprietor, 
can  raile  300,000  men  in  lefs  than  40  days. 

The  adminiftration  is  managed  by  a  grand  council, 
called  dumnoy  boyareriy  or  «  council  of  the  boyars,'* 
who  are  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  and  aft  as  privy 
counfellors.  To  this  are  fubfervient  fix  inferior  cham- 
bers and  courts  of  judicature,  provided  each  with  a 
prefident.  The  firft  regulates  every  thing  relating  to 
ambaffiidors  and  foreign  negociations  ;  the  fecond  takes 
cognizance  of  military  affairs  ;  the  third  manages  the 
public  revenues  of  the  empire;  the  bufinefs  of  the  fourth 
is  to  encourage,  protetl,  and  improve  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  two  laft  hear  and  determine  in  all  caufes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal. 

Peter  divided  the  empire  into  the  eight  governments 
of  Mofcow,  Archangel,  Afoph,  Cafan,  Aftracan,  ChiofF 
and  the  Ukraine,  Siberia,  Livonia,  comprehending 
Ingria,  Plefcow,  and  Novogorod,  Smolenflco,  and  Ve- 
ronitz.  The  governors  or  waivodes  were  vefted  with 
power  to  difpofe  of  all  employments  civil  and  mili- 
tary,  and  receive  the  revenues.  They  were  dircfted  to 
^  defray 
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defray  all  expences  in  their  refpeftive  governments,  and 
fend  a  certain  yearly  fum  to  the  great  treafury.  In  a 
word,  they  enjoyed  abfolute  power  in  every  thing  but 
what  related  to  the  regular  troops,  which,  though  quar- 
tered in  their  jurifdielion,  were  neither  paid  nor  direfted 
by  them,  bat  received  their  ordere  immediately  from  the 
czar  or  his  generals. 

In  1775  the  prefcnt  emprefs  made  a  complete  new- 
modelling  of  the  internal  government  in  a  form  of  great 
fimplieity  and  uniformity.  By  that  reglcment  flie  di- 
vided the  whole  empire  into  43  governments,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  pb^-nig  over  each,  or  where  they 
are  of  lefs  extent,  over  two  contiguous  governments,  a 
governor-general  with  very  confiderable  powers.  She 
fubdivided  each  government  into  provinces  and  diilricls ; 
and  for  the  better  adminlftration  of  juftice  crefted  in 
them  various  courts  of  law,  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial, analogous  to  thofe  which  are  found  in 
other  countries.  She  eflabliflied  likewife  in  ever)'  go- 
vernment, if  not  in  every  province,  a  tribunal  of  con- 
fcience,  and  in  every  diftrift  a  chamber  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  orphans.  Amidll  fo  many  wife  inflitut-ions  a 
chamber  for  the  adminiilration  of  her  imperial  majef- 
fty's  revenues  was  not  forgotten  to  be  eilabUfhed  in 
each  government,  nor  a  tribunal  of  police  in  each  di- 
itria.  The  duty  of  the  governor-general,  who  is  not 
properly  a  judge,  but  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  is  to 
take  care  that"  the  various  tribunals  in  his  government 
difcharge  their  i-efpeftiv^  duties,  to  prote£l  the  oppref- 
fed,  to  enforce  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws  ;  and  when 
any  tribimal  fliall  appear  to  have  pronounced  an  irre- 
gulur  fentence,  to  llop  the  execution  till  he  make  a  re- 
port to  the  fenate  and  receive  her  majefty's  orders  :  It 
is  his  bufin^fs  likewife  to  fee  that  the  taxes  be  regu- 
larly paid  ;  and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that 
the  proper  numljer  of  troops  be  kept  up,  and  that  they 
ht  attentive  to  their  duty. 

This  reglement  contains  other  Inftitutions,  as  well 
as  manv  direftions  for  the  conducing  of  law-fuits  in 
the  different  courts,  and  the  adminiftration  of  julHce, 
which  do  her  majefty  the  higheft  honour  ;  but  the  ge- 
neral want  of  morals,  and  what  we  call  a  fenfe  of  honour, 
in  every  order  of  men  through  this  vaft  empire,  muft 
make  the  wifeft  regulations  of  little  avail.  RufTia  is 
perhaps  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  is 
not  an  incorporated  profeffion.  There  are  no  femina- 
ries  where  a  praftitioner  muft  be  educated.  Any  man 
who  will  pay  the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney, 
and  any  man  who  can  find  a  client  may  plead  at  the 
bar.  The  judges  are  not  more  learned  than  the  plfead- 
ers.  They  are  not  fitted  for  their  offices  by  any  kind 
ef  education  ;  nor  are  they  neceffarily  chofen  from  thofe 
who  have  frequented  courts  and  been'  in  the  pradice  of 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  fuccefsful  or  an  equivocal' 
campaion,  may  be  inftantly  fet  at  the  head  of  a  court 
of  juftice  ;-  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  imperial  court 
from  St  Peterfburgh,  the  commanding  officer  in  that 
city,  whoever  he  may  be,  prefides  ex  officio  in  the  high 
court  of  juftice.  The  other  courts  generally  change 
their  prefidents  every  year.  Many  inconveniences  muft' 
arife  from  this  Angular  conftitution  ;  but  fewer,  per- 
haps, than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  appointment, 
to  fo  many  interior  governments  makes  tihe  Ruffian  no- 
i>ility  acquainted  with  the  grofs  of  the  ordinary  bufi- 
nefs  of  law-courts  5  and  a  ftatute  or  imperial  edift  is 
law  in  every  cafe..    The  great  oliftacles  to  the  admir 


liiftration  of  juftice  are  the  contrariety  of  the  laws  and  R  iffia-. 
the  venality  of  the  judges.  From  inferior  to  fupcrior  — *v~~^ 
courts  there  are  two  appeals ;  and  in  a  great  proportion 
of  the  caufes  the  reverlal  of  the  fentence  of  the  infe- 
rior court  fubjefts  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unlefs  they 
can  produce  an  edift  in  full  point  in  fupport  of  their 
decifion.  This  indeed  they  feldom  find  any  difficulty 
to  do  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  cafe  fo  fimple  but  that 
edicts  may  be  found  clear  and  precife  for  both  parties  ; 
and  therefore  the  judges,  fenfible  of  their  fafety,  arc 
very  feldom  incorruptible.  To  the  principle  of  honour, 
which  often  guides  the  condudl  of  judges  in  other  na- 
tions, they  are  fuch  abfolute  ftrangers,  that  an  officer 
has  been  feen  fitting  in  ftate  and  diftributing  juitlce 
from  a  bench  to  which  he  was  chained  by  an  iron  col- 
lar round  his  neck,  fur  having  tlie  day  before  been  de- 
te£led  in  conniving  at  fmuggling.  This  man  feemed 
not  to  be  afliamed  of  the  ci-ime,  nor  did  any  one  avoid 
his  company  in  the  evening. 

Few  crimes  are  capital  in  Ruffia :  murder  may  be 
atoned  by  paying  a  fum  of  money  ;  nay>  the  civil  ma- 
giitrate  takes  no  cognizance  of  murder,  without  ha- 
ving previoufly  received  iuformati-on  at  the  fuit  of  iome 
individuals.  Criminals  were  puniftied  with  torture  and 
the  moll  cruel  deaths  till  the  reign  of  the  illuftrious 
Catharine  I.  when  a  more  merciful  fyftem  took  place, 
and  which  the  prefent  emprefs  has  fince  confirmed  by 
law.  See  the  articles  Caihahine  I.  of  Ruffia ^  and  E- 
LizABF.TH  Petroivna. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  traffic  of  the  R>nf- ^.^^^^ 
fians  with  the  different  naitions  both  of  Afia  and  Eu- revenue, 
rope,  and  fpecified  iron  as  one  of  the  articles  which 
they  export.    We  may  here  add,  that  in  1792  there 
were  in  the  government  of  Parma  alone,,  which  lies  in 
the  northern  divlfion  of  the  empire,  88-  copper  and' 
iron  works  belonging  to  the  government  and  pri- 
vate perfons,  and  three  gold,  works-    The  metals  ex- 
traded  in  thefe  works  are  chiefly  conveyed  to  St  Feterf- 
burgh  by  water-carriage  on  the  river  Tchufovaya,  which 
falls  into  the  Kama.    With  refpeft  to  the  revenue  of 
Ruffia,  it  continually  fluftuates,  according  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  commerce  or  the  pleafure  of  the  czar,  who- 
has  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  at  his  difpofal.  He 
monopolizes  all  the  bsft  furs,  mines,  minerals,  and  the 
trade  by  land  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  he  farms  out  all  the 
tobacco,  wine,,  brandy,  beer,  mead,  and  other  liquors; 
the  inns,  tavern*,  public  houfes,  bath,  and  fweating- 
houfes.    The  cuftoms  upon' merchandize,  the  impofts 
upon  corn,  and  toll  cxaded  from  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  are  very  confiderable.    He  poffeffes  demelnes-- 
to  a  very  great  value inherits  the  effeds  of  all  thofe 
that  die  inteftate,  or  under  accufation  of  capital  crimes; 
derives  a  duty  from  all-  law-fuits ;.  and  to  fum  up  the 
whole,  can  command  the  fortunes  of  all  his  fubjeds.  AH 
thefe  articles  produce  a  large  revenue,  which  was^ 
three  years  ago  eftlmated  at  upwards  of  40,000,000 
rubles,  or  L.  6,333,333: :     •  8  Sterhng;  but  then  the 
intrinfic  value  of  money  is  at  leaft.  three  times  greater 
in  Ruffia  than  in  Britain.    The  expences  in  time  of 
peace  never  exceed  38,000,000  rubles  :  the  remainder 
is  not  treafured  up,  but  is  employed  by  her  imperial 
majefty  in  eonftruding  public  edifices,  making  harbours, 
canals,  roads,  and  other  ufeful  works,  for  the  glory  of 
the  empire  and  the  benefit  of  her  fubjeds. 

The  Handing  army  of  Ruffia  Is  computed  at  250,000. 
men  J,  befides  thefe,.  tlie  Ruffians  can  affemble  a  body/ 
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of  40,000  uTe?Tulars,  Calmacks,  ColTacks,  and  other 
^J^^  Tartars,  who  live  under  their  dominion.  But  the  num- 
her  may  be  doubled  on  any  emergency.  1  he  czarina 
has  likewife  a  confiderable  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
great  number  of  formidable  galleys,  frigates,  fire-fhips, 
and  bomb-ketches. 

RUST,  the  flower  or  calx  of  any  metal,  procu- 
red by  corroding  and  diflblving  its  fuperficial  parts  by 
fome  menftruum.  '  Water  is  the  great  inftrument  or 
agent  in  producing  ruft:  and  hence  oils,  and  other  fatty 
bodies,  fecure  metals  from  ruft  ;  water  being  no  men- 
ftruum for  oil,  and  therefore  not  able  to  make  its  way 
through  it.  All  metals  except  gold  are  liable  to  ruft ; 
and  even  this  alfo  if  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  fea-falt. 
For  remedies  againft  ruft,  fee  lR0N,/<2r.  ult. 

RUSTIC,  in  architetlure,  implies  a  manner  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according 
to  the  rales  of  art.    See  Architecture, 

Rustic  Gods,  d'li  rujiicl,  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  thofe  who  prefided  over  agriculture, 
&c.  Varro  invokes  the  1 2  dii  confentes,  as  the  princi- 
pal among  the  ruftic  gods  ;  viz.  Jupiter,  Tellus,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Miner- 
va, Venus,  Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Befides  thefe 
12  avch-ruftic  gods,  there  were  an  infinity  of  lefler 
ones  ;  as  Pales,  Vertumnus,  Tutelina,  Fulgor,  Stercu- 
lius,  Mellona,  Jugatinus,  CoUinus,  Vallonia,  Terminus, 
Sylvanus,  and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons ;  and  gives 
the  empire  over  all  the  ruftic  gods  to  the  god  Pan. 

Rustic  Order ^  that  decorated  with  ruftic  quoins, 
ruftic  work,  &c. 

Rustic  Work,  Is  where  the  ftones  in  the  face,  &c. 
of  a  building,  inftead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched,  or 
picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTRE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond  ftiape, 
pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole.  See 
Heraldry. 

RUT,  in  himtlng,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer. 

RUT  A,  RUE  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Muht/l- 
iiqu^e.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite;  the  petals  concave ; 
the  receptacle  furrounded  with  i  o  melliferous  pores ; 
the  capfule  is  lobed.  In  fome  flowers,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  number  is  excluded.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  hortenfis,  or  common 
broad-leaved  garden  rue,  which  has  been  long  cultiva- 
ted for  medicinal  ufe.  This  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  branches 
on  every  fide,  garnlflied  with  decompounded  leaves, 
whofe  fmall  lobes  are  wedge-ftiaped,  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  have  a  ftrong  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  bunches  almoft  in  the 
form  of  umbels  :  they  are  compofed  of  four  yellow 
concave  petals  which  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  eight 
yellow  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  termi- 
nated by  roundifli  fummits.  The  j»ermen  becomes  a 
roundifti  capfule,  with  four  lobes  punched  full  of  holes 
containing  rough  black  feeds. 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli 
penetrating  tafte  :  the  leaves,  when  full  of  vigour,  are 
extremely  acid,  infomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  the 
flcin,  if  much  handled.  With  regard  to  their  medicinal 
virtues,  they  are  powerfully  ftimulating,  attenuating, 
and  detergent  j  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
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they  quicken  the  circulation,  dilTolve  tenacious  juices,  R«f» 

open  obftrudtions  of  the  excretory  glands,  ^nd  promote  U 
the  fluid  fecretions.  The  writers  on  the  materia  medi-  ^''^^^^r 
ca  in  general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its 
praifes  ;  particularly  of  the  eflential  oil,  aid  the  diftil- 
led  water  cohobated  or  re-diftilkd  feveral  times  from 
frefti  parcels  of  the  herb.  After  extravagantly  com- 
mending other  waters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds, 
with  regard  ta  that  of  rue,  that  the  greateft  commen- 
dations he  can  beftow  upon  it  fall  fliort  of  its  merit : 
*'  What  medicine  (fays  he)  can  be  more  efficacious  for 
promoting  fweat  and  perfpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the 
hyfteric  paffion  and  of  epilepfies,  and  for  expelhng 
poifon  ?"  Whatever  fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its  ufe  in  the  others :  the 
cohobated  water,  however,  is  not  the  moft  efficacious 
preparation  of  it.  An  extract  made  by  reftified  fpirit 
contains  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
rue;  this  menftruum  taking  up  by  infufion  all  the  pun- 
gency and  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing 
in  diftillation.  With  water,  its  pectiliar  flavour  and 
warmth  arife  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a  confiderable  ftiare 
of  the  pungency,  remaining  behind. 

RuTA  Baga,  or  Swedifh  turnip.    See  Husbandry, 
p.  761. 

Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament ;  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  an  introduftion  to  thofe  o-f  Samuel;  and 
having  its  title  from  the  perfon  whofe  ftory  is  here  prin- 
cipally related.  In  this  ftory  are  obfervable  the  an- 
cient rights  of  kindred  and  redemption  ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  buying  the  inheritance  of  the  deceafed,  with 
other  particulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity.  The  ca- 
nonicalnefs  of  this  book  was  never  difputed  ;  but  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of  the  hiftory 
it  relates.  Ruth  the  Moabltefs  is  found  in  the  genea- 
logy of  our  Saviour.  Matth.  i.  5. 
RUTILUS.  See  Cyprinus,  n«6. 
RUTHERGLEN,  or  by  contraftion  Ruglen, 
the  head  borough  of  the  nefherward  of  Lanarkfliire  in 
Scotland,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  55°  51',  and  W.  Long. 
4^  13';  about  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Glafgow,  and 
nine  weft  of  Hamilton.  Few  towns  in  Scotland  can 
lay  greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  Malt- 
land,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol. 
i.  p.  92.  tells  us,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  king  Reuther, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name  ;  and  a  tradition  of  the 
fame  import  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  But 
without  laying  any  ftrefs  on  the  authority  of  tradition, 
which  is  often  falfe  and  always  doubtful,  we  find, 
from  feveral  original  charters  ftlU  preferved,  that  it  was 
erefted  into  a  royal  borough  by  king  David  I.  about 
the  year  1 126. 

The  territory  under  the  jurifdlftlon  of  the  borough 
was  extenfive,  and  the  inhabitants  enjsyed  many  diftln- 
guiflied  privileges,  which  were  however  gradually  wreft- 
ed  from  them,  by  political  influence,  in  favour  of  Glaf- 
gow, which  in  latter  times  rofe  Into  confequence  by 
trade  and  manufaftures.  The  ancient  dimenfions  of  the 
place  are  now  unknown  ;  but  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
towards  the  eaft  the  foundations  of  houfes  are  occafion- 
ally  difcovcred.  It  is  now  of  a  very  reduced  fize,  con- 
fifting  but  of  one  principal  ftreet  and  a  few  lanes,  and 
containing  about  1 6 j  i  inhabitants. 

About  I  JO  ysixi^  to  the  fouth  of.  the  main  ftreet 
^  is 


RUT 
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Ituther-  IS  a  kind  of  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  D'lns  dykes. 
glen.  cu-cumftance  wliich  befel  the  unfortunate  queen  Ma- 
ry,  immediately  after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Langfide,  has  ever  fince  continued  to  cha- 
rafterife  this  place  with  an  indcHble  mark  of  opprobri- 
um. Her  majelly,  during  the  battle,  ftood  on  a  rifing 
groimd  about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen.  She  no  fooncr 
few  her  army  defeated  than  (he  took  her  precipinite 
flight  to  the  fouth.  Dins-dykes  unfortunately  lay  iu 
her  way.  Two  rulHcs,  who  were  at  tlvat  inllant  cutting 
'grafs  hard  by,  feeing  her  majelly  fleeing  in  hafte,  rude- 

■  ly  attempted  to  intercept  her,  and  threatened  to  cut 
her  in  pieces  with  their  fcythes  if  Ihe  prefumed  to  pro- 
ceed a  ftep  further.  Neither  beauty,  nor  even  royalty 
itfelf,  can  at  all  times  fecurc  the  unfortunate  when  they 
have  to  do  \'C'Ith  the  unfeeling  or  the  revengeful.  Re- 
lief however  was  at  hand  ;  and  her  majetty  proceeded 
in  her  flight. 

Adjoining  to  a  lane  called  the  Back-roiu  ft®od  the 
caftle  of  Rutherglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  foundation  of  the  town.  This 
ancient  fortrefs  underwent  feveral  lieges  during  the  un- 
happy wars  in  the  days  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  it 
remained  a  place  of  llrength  until  the  battle  of  Lang- 
fide  ;  foon  after  which  it  was  deihoyed  by  order  of  the 
regent,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Hamilton  family,  in 
whole  cuftody  it  then  was.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  are  now  erafed,  and  the  fite  converted  into 
dwelling-houfe?  and  gardens. 

'i'he  kirk  of  Rutherglen,  an  ancient  building  of  the 
Saxon-Gothic  ityle,  was  rendered  famous  by  two  tranf. 

■  nations,  in  which  the  fete  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
his  country  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  the  year 
1^97  (Henry's  Life  of  Wallace,  Bookyi.  verfe  862.), 

^  nnd  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  bargained  with  the  Eng- 
hfh  to  betrav  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion  (Life 
of  Wallace,  Book  XL  verfe  796).  This  ancient  build- 
ing, having  become  incommodious,  was,  in  I794>  pull- 
ed down,  and  one  of  a  modern  ftyle  was  ereded  in  its 
place.  Buried  in  the  area  were  found  vaft  quantities 
of  human  bones,  and  fome  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  in  Britain  poflelfes  a  political 
conflitution  or  fett  more  free  and  unembarraffed  than  Ru- 
therglen. It  was  anciently  mider  the  influence  of  a  felf- 
<i  cleiled  magiftracy,  many  of  whom  lived  at  a  diftance 

from  the  borough,  and  who  continued  long  in  office 
without  interruption.  Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  exci- 
ted the  burgelfes,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century, 
to  apply  an  effeftual  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  commu- 
nity who,  at  that  period,  pofleffed  the  power  of  reform- 
ing the  abufes  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  borough,  were  much  affifted  in  their  exer- 
tions by  a  Mr  David  Spens  town-clerk,  a  gentleman 
unbiafled'by  falfe  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with 
a  high  degree  of  true  patriotifm.  Great  oppofition 
was  at  firft  made  to  the  reform  ;  but  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  burgelfes  w-as  wifely  laid,  and  was  prafecuted 
with  imremitting  affiduity.  They  were  proof  againil 
the  influence  and  bribery  of  a  party  that  ftruggled  to 
continue  the  old  praftice ;  and  having  at  length  fur- 
mounted  every  difficulty,  they  formed  a  new  confl.itu- 
tion  or  fett  for  the  borough,  which,  in  1671,  was  ap- 
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proved  of  by  all  the  inbabitants  of  the  town,  and  after- 
wards infcrted  in  the  records  of  the  general  convention 
of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland.  v. 

Rutherglen,  in  conjunftion  with  Glafgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Dumbarton,  fends  a  member  to  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment. The  fairs  of  this  town  are  generally  well  attend- 
ed, and  have  long  been  famous  for  a  great  fhovv  of 
horfes,  of  the  Lanarkfliire  breed,  which  are  efteemed 
the  bed  draught-horfes  in  Britain.  The  inhabitants 
ot  this  borough  Hill  retain  fome  cultoms  of  a  very  re- 
mote antiquity.  One  of  thefe  is  the  making  of  Rttthef' 
glen  four  cakes.  The  operation  is  attended  with  fome 
peculiar  rites,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  prac- 
tice is  of  Pagan  origin.  An  account  of  thefe  rites  is 
given  in  Ure's  Hillory  of  Rutherglen  and  Kilbride,  p. 
94.  ;  from  whence  we  have  taken  the  above  accot-mt  of 
this  place,  and  which  we  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  natu- 
ral and  local  hiftor}',  being  perfuaded  that  they  will  find 
it  to  be  both  an  uftful  and  entertaining  performance. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  is  the  leal't  county  in  Eng- 
land, it  being  but  40  milts  in  circumference  ;  in  which 
are  two  tow'ns,  48  parifhes,  and  3263  houfes.  However^ 
for  quality  it  may  be  compared  with  any  other  county; 
the  air  being  good,  and  the  foil  fertile  both  for  tillage 
and  paftnres ;  and  it  not  only  affords  plenty  of  corn,  but 
feeds  a  great  number  of  horned  cattle  and  fiieep.  It 
is  well  wateixd  with  brooks  and  rivulets  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal river  s  arc  the  Weland  and  the  Walh.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  eafl  by  Lincolnfhire ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ri* 
ver  Weland,  which  parts  it  from  N«rthamptonfhire;  and 
on  the  welt  and  north  by  Leicefterfhire.  It  has  only 
two  market-towns  ;  namely,  Okeham,  where  the  affize^ 
and  feffions  ar  e  held,  and  Uppingham. 

RUYSCH  (Frederic),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  ana- 
tomifts  of  which  Holland  can  boall,  was  boi-n  at  the 
Hague  in  1638.  After  making  great  progrefs  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  profecuted  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  lludied  next  at  Francker, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic. 
He  then  returned  to  the  Hague ;  and  marrying  in 
1 66 1,  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  fludy  of  his 
profeffion.  In  1665  he  publifhed  a  treatife,  entitled 
DUucidatlo  valvulurum  de  variis  lymphatlcis  et  lotleis ; 
which  raifed  his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was  cho- 
fen  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Amfterdam.  This  ho- 
nour he  accepted  with  the  more  pleafure,  becaufe  his 
fitiration  at  Amfterdam  would  give  him  eafy  accefs  to 
every  requilite  help  for  cultivating  anatomy  and  na- 
tur-al  hiltory.  After  he  fettled  in  Amfterdam.  he 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  diffedling  and  in  examining 
with  the  moll  inquijitive  eye^he  various  parts  of  the 
human  body.  He  Improved  the  fcience  of  anatomy 
by  new  difcoveries  ;  in  particular-,  he  found  out  a  way 
to  preferve  dead  bodies  many  years  from  putrefaftion. 
His  anatomical  coUeftion  was  curious  and  valuable. 
He  had  a  feries  of  foetufes  of  all  fizes,  from  the  length 
of  the  little  fiilger  to  that  of  a  new  born  infant. 
He  had  alfo  bodies  of  full  grown  perfons  of  all. ages, 
and  a  vail  number  of  animals  almoft  of  every  fpecies 
on  the  globe,  befides  a  great  many  other  natural  cu- 
riofities.  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia,.  in  his  tour 
through  Holland  in  the  year  1698,  vifited  Ruyfch, 
and  was  fo  charmed  with  his  converfation,  that  he 
4  D  paffed 
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Ruyfch,  paffed  whole  days  with  lum ;  and  when  the  hour  of 
*^^^iZl  ^^P^'^^"^^  came,  he  left  him  with  re,^ret.    Ke  fet  fo 
'    *       high  a  value  on  Ruyfch's  cabinet  of  curiofities,  that 
when  he  returned  to  Holland  in  17 17,  he  purchafed 
it  for  30,000  florins,  and  fent  it  to  Peterfburgh. 

In  1685  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  medicine,  an  office 
which  he  difcharged  tvith  great  ability.  In  1728  he 
got  his  thigh-bone  braken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  misfortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  fon  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
filled  in  anatomy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created 
a  doftor  of  phyfic,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  affifted 
his  father  in  his  difcoveries  and  publications.  Ruyfch's 
family  now  confifted  only  of  his  youngeft  daughter. 
This  lady  had  been  early  infpired  with  a  paffion  for 
anatomy,  the  favourite  fcience  of  her  father  and  brother, 
and  had  iludied  it  with  fuccefs.  She  was  therefore  well 
qualified  to  affift  her  father  in  forming  a  fecond  collec- 
tion of  curiofities  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy,  which 
he  began  to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Ruflia  had  pur- 
chafed the  firft.  Ruyfch  is  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  heal- 
thy a  conftitution,  that  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
93,  yet  during  that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  under 
the  infirmities  of  difeafe  above  a  month.  From  the 
time  he  broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  difabled  from 
walking  without  a  fupport ;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour 
both  of  mind  and  body  without  any  fenfible  alteration, 
till  in  1 73 1  his  ftrength  at  once  deferted  him.  H'e  died 
on  the  2  2d  of  February  the  fame  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  i  n  4  vols  4to. 

The  ftyle  of  his  writings  is  fiimple  and  concife,  but 
fometimes  inaccurate.  InllruAion,  and  not  oftentation, 
feems  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  undoubtedly 
made  many  difcoveries  ;  but  from  not  being  fufficiently 
converfant  in  the  writings  of  other  anatomifts,  he  pub- 
lifhed  as  difcoveries  what  had  been  known  before.  The 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  in  1727  elefted  him  a 
member  in  place  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  lately 
deceafed.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London. 

RUYTER  (Michael  Adrian),  a  difllnguifhed  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  Fleffingue,  a  town  of  Zealand,  in 
1607.  He  entered  on  a  fea-faring  life  when  he  was 
only  1 1  years  old,  and  was  firft  a  cabin-boy.  While  he 
advanced  fucceffively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  maftfer,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  ability  and  honour  in 
all  thefe  employments.  He  repulfed  the  IriOi,  who  at- 
tempted to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
iifh.  He  made  eight,  voyages  to  the  Weft  Indies  and 
ten  to  Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  fent  to  affift  the  Portuguefe  againft 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  fight,  he  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  fuch  unqueftion- 
able  proofs. of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguefe  mo- 
narch the  warmeft  applaufe.  His.  gallantry  was  ftill 
more  confpicuous  before  Salee,  a  town  of  Barbary.  With 
one  fingle  veffcl  he  failed  through  the  roads  of  that 
place  in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  Corfairs  who  came  to 
attack  him. 

In  1^53  a  fquadron  qf  feventy  vefiels  was  difpatched 
againft  the  Englifh  under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp. 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this  expedi- 
tion, feconded  him  with  great  /kill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  the  Englifh  fo  glorioufly  won.  He 
•  was  afterwards  ftailoiied  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
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he  captured"  feverdl  Turkifli  veftels..  In  165:9  here-  Ruyter 
celved  a  comraiffion  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his  ^ 
war  with  tke  Swedes;  and  he  not  only  maintained  his  ^y*"*^'* 
former  reputation,  but  even  raifed  it  higher.  As  the 
reward  of  his  ferviccs,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  him  a  peniion.  In  1 66 1  herunafhorea 
vefiei  belonging  to  Tunis,  releafed  40  Chriftian  flaves, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunifians,  and  reduced  the  Al- 
gerine corfairs  to  fubmiffion.  His  country,  as  a  ttiti. 
mony  of  her  gratitude  for  fuch  illuftrious  fervices,  raifed 
him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief. 
To  the  latter  dignity,  the  higheft  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  him,  he  was  well  intltkd  by  the  fignal  victory 
which  be  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672  about  the. 
time  of  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  fight  was  main- 
tained between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  with  the  ob-- 
ftinate  bravery  of  nations  which  were  accuftomed  to 
difpute  the  empire  of  the  main.  Ruyter  having  thus 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fea,  condufted  a  fleet  of 
ludiamen  fafely  into  the  Texel  thus  defending  and 
enriching  his  country,  while  it  was  become  the  prey  of 
hoftile  invaders.  The  next  year  he  had  three  engage, 
ments  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  which,, 
if  poffible,  his  bravery  was- ftill  more  diftiaguifhed  thaa. 
ever.  D'Eftrees  the  French  vice-admiral  wrote  to  Col- 
bert in  thefe  words  :  "  I  would  purchafe  with  my  life 
the  glory  of  De  Ruyter."  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  triumphs  which  he  had  fo  honourably  won.  In  an 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Sici- 
ly, he  loft  the  day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  which 
put  an  end  to  hi?  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpfe  was 
carried  to  Amfterdam,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
was  there  ereded  by  the  command  of  the  ftates-general. 
The  Spanifh  council  beftowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
and  tranfmitted  a  patent  invcding  him  with  that  dig- 
nity ;  but  he  died  before  It  arrived. 

When  fome  perfon  was  congratulating  Louis  XIV. 
upon  De  Ruyter's  death,  teUing  him  he  had  now  got 
rid  of  one  dangerous  enemy  ;  he  rephed,  "  Every  one 
muft  be  forry  at  the  death  of  fo  great  a  man." 

P>iYE,  in  botany.    See  Secale. 

Rye  Grafs.    See  Agriculture,  n<*  1 79. 

Rye,  a  town  in  Suflex,  with  two  m.arkets  on  Wcd- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  but  no  fair.  It  is  one  of  the 
cinque-ports;  is  a  handfome  well-built  place,  governed" 
by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  has  a  church  built  with  ftone,  and  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  confifts  of  three  ftreets,  paved  with  ftone. . 
One  fide  of  the  town  has  been  walled  in,  and  the  other 
is  guarded  by  the  fea.  It  has  two  gates,  and  is  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade  In  the  (hipping  way.  From  thence 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fifhermen.  It  is  34  miles  fouth-eaft 
by  fouth  of  '^Funbridge,  and  64  on  the  fame  point  from 
London.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  of  late  choaked 
up  with  fand  ;  but  if  well  opened,  it  would  be  a  good 
ftation  for  privateers  that  cruize  againft  the  French. 
E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.0. 

R  YME  R  ( Thomas  .1 ,  Efq;  t  he  author  of  the  Feeder 
was  born  in  t-he  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  the 
gi-ammar-fchool  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  at  length  was  ^pointed  hiitoriographer  ta 
King  William  in  place  of  Mr  Shadwell.   He  wrote  A 
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tncr  View  of  tliC  Tragedies  of  the  laft  Age,  and  afterwards 
II  publlflied  a  tragedy  named  Ec^gar.  For  a  critic  he 
was  certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  candour  ; 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on,  who  could 
condemn  Shakefpeare  with  fuch  rigid  feverity.  His 
tragedy  will  fhow,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by 
no  miCans  equal  to  thofe  whofe  poems  he  has  publicly 
-cenfared.  But  though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appella- 
tion of  poet  or  critic,  as  an  antiquarian  and  hiftorlan  his 
■jnemory  will  long  be  preferved.  His  Feeder  a  y  which  is 
a  colleftiou  of  all  the  public  tranfa<ftions,  treaties,  &c. 
of  the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is  efteem- 
ed  one  of  our  moft  authentic  and  valuable  records,  and 
is  oftener  referred  ta  by  the  beft  Engllfh  hlftorlans  than 
perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It  was  pub- 
llflied at  London  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury In  17  volumes  folio.  Three  volumes  more  were 
added  by  Sanderfon  after  Rymer's  death.  7'he  whole 
were  reprinted  at  the  Hague  In  10  vols  In  1739.  They 
were  abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  Inferted  In  Le 
Clcrc's  B'tbliothequey  a  tranflatlon  of  which  was  made  by 
Stephen  Whatley,  and  printed  In  4  vols  8vo,  1 731. 

Rymer  died  14th  December  1713,  and  was  burled 
in  the  parlfli  church  of  St  Clement's  Danes.  Some 
ipeclmens  of  his  poetry  are  prefer ved  In  the  firft  volume 
■©f  Mr  Nlchol's  Sele<S.  Colle(S.Ion  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems, 
1780. 

RYNCHOPS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  is  itralght  ;  and  the  fupe- 
rlor  mandible  much  fhorter  than  the  Inferior,  which  Is 
truncated  at  the  poipt.  The  fpecies  are  two,  viz.  the 
ni^ra  and  fulva,  both  natives  of  America. 

RYOTS,  In  the  policy  of  Hindoftan,  the  modern 
Tiarae  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  diftlnguinied. 
They  hold  their  poffefiions  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be 
-conlidcred  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient 
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furveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  fo 
long  eftabllflied,  and  accords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of  ^-^ 
the  natives,  concerning  the  diftinftion  of  cafts,  and  the 
functions  allotted  to  each,  that  It  has  been  invariably 
maintained  In  all  the  provinces  fubjetl  either  to  Maho- 
metans or  Europeans  ;  and  to  both  It  ferves  as  the  ba- 
fis  on  which  their  whole  fyftem  of  finance  Is  founded. 

RefpeAIng  the  preclfc  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
ryots  of  Hindoftan  held  their  poiTefiions,  there  Is  much 
diverfity  of  opinion  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  very  Im- 
partially  delineated  In  note  Iv.  to  the  Appendix  of  Ra- 
bertfon's  Hiltorlcal  DIfquifition,  &c.  concerning  India', 
p.  345.  to  which  we  refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  In- 
terefted  In  this  fubjeft  of  finance. 

RYSCHIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ^  the  corolla  Is 
pentapetalous  ;  and  the  apices  turned  back,  about  three 
times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  filaments  are  five> 
awl-fhaped,  and  fliorter  than  the  petals.  The  feed- 
veffel  Is  quadrllocular,  and  contains  many  feeds.  Of  this 
there  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  Claujifolia  and  Sou' 
rouhea. 

RYSWICK,  a  large  village  In  Holland,  feated  be- 
tween the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  palace,  which  Hands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther.  It  Is  a  very  noble  ftrufture,  all  of  hewn 
ftone,  of  great  extent  In  front,  but  perhaps  not  propor- 
tlonably  high.  It  is  adorned  with  a  marble  itair-cafe, 
marble  floors,  and  a  magnificent  terrace.  There  Is  a 
good  profpeft  of  it  from  the  canal  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  c0n<. 
eluded  here  In  1697  between  England,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Spain.  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat» 
52.  8. 


Sf,  or  s,  the  18th  letter  and  14  th  confondnt  of  our 
)  alphabet;  the  found  of  which  Is  formed  by  driving 
tlie  breath  through  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  pa- 
late and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
the  lips  being  a  little  way  open  ;  with  fuch  a  configu- 
ration of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  fomewhat  fibllous  and  hlffing.  Its  found, 
however,  varies  ;  being  ftrong  In  fome  words,  as  this^ 
thus,  Sic.  and  foft  In  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as 
niu/e,  -wife,  &c.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the  end  of 
Vords,  whereby  they  become  hard  and  hat  fit,  as  In  ii/s, 
iojs,  &c.  In  fome  words  it  Is  filent,  as  ijle,  ijland,  vif- 
count,  &c.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  charaAer 
/  is  generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  but  the  fhort  s  at  the  end. 

In  abbreviations,  S  ftands  for  focktas  or  foclus  ;  as, 


R.  S.  S.  for  regta  foc'etatts  foetus^  \.  e.  fellow  of  the 
royal  foclety.  In  medicinal  prefcrlptlons,  S.  A.  fignl- 
fies  fecundum  artem,  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art : 
And  In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S  flands  for  Sextus  ; 
S.  P.  for  Sfurius;  S.  C.  fenatus  confuhum;  S.P.Q^R. 
for  fenatus  f  opulufque  Romanus  ;  S.  S.  S.  fo^r  Jirahm  fu- 
per  Jlratum,  I.  e.  one  layer  above  another  alternately  ; 
S.  V.  JB.  E.  E.  Q^V.  for  Ji  vales  bene  ejl,  ego  quoque  va- 
leo,  a  form  ufed  in  Cicero's  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
letters.  Ufed  as  a  numeral,  S  anciently  denoted  feven  ; 
in  the  Italian  mufic,  S  fignifies  folo  :  And  In  books  of 
navigation,  S.  Hands  for  fouth ;  S.  E.  for  fouth-eaft  ; 
S.  W.  for  fouth-weft ;  S.  S.  E.  for  fouth  fouth-eait  ; 
S.  S.  W.  for  fouth  fouth-weft  &c. 

SAAVEDRA  (Michael  de  Cervantes),  a  celebra- 
ted  Spanlfh  writer,  and  the  Inimitable  author  of  Don. 
Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1549.  From 
4  D  2  his 
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Saave.lra.  J^Js  Infancy  lie  was  fond  of  books ;  but  lie  applied  litrn- 
felt  wholly  to  books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels 
and  poetry  of  all  kinds,  efpccially  Spanlfh  and  Italian 
authors.  From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  was  cliamberlain  at 
Rome  ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  proft  lfion  of  a  foldier,  as 
he  did  fome  years  under  the  viclorious  banners  of  Mar- 
co Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  the  year  157 1  ;  iu  whieh  he  either 
loft  his  kft  hand  by  the  fhot  of  an  liarquebus,  or  had  It 
lb  maimed  that  he  loil  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this  he 
was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 
he  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  Then  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  liimfelf  to  the  writing 
of  comedies  and  tra^^edies  ;  and  he  compofed  feveral, 
all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public^  and  acted 
with  great  applaufc.  In  the  year  1584  he  publitued 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  In  fix  books  ;  which  he  prefented 
to  Afcanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  In  the  ch^n-ch, 
as  the  firil  fruits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which  has 
done  him  the  greateft  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  hiilory  of  Don  Quixote  ;  the  firll  pait  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  iu  the  year  160^.  This 
Is  a  latire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  fole,  end  of  it  was  to  deftroy  the  repu- 
tation of  thefe  books,  w  hich  had  fo  infatuated  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Spanifli  na- 
tion. This  work  was  unlverfally  read  ;  and  the  moil 
eminent  painters,  tapeftry -workers,  engravers,  and  Iculp- 
tors,  have  been  employed  In  reprefenting  the  hlftory  of 
Don  Q_nixote.  Cervantes,  even  In  his  hfetinie,  ob- 
tained the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  ap- 
probation. As  King  Plulip  III.  was  flanding  in  a  bal- 
cony of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  co\mtry, 
he  obferved  a  Undent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
zanaves  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time  break- 
ing off  and  beating  his  foreheai  with  extraordinary 
tokens  of  pleafure  and  delight :  upon  which  the  king 
fald  to  thofe  about  him,  "  That  fcholar  is  either  mad, 
or  reading  Don  (^u'xote  :"  the  latter  of  which  pro- 
ved to  be  the  cafe.  But  inrtus  lavdatur  el  a/get :  not- 
wlthftandlng  the  vaft  applaufe  his  book  everywhere  met 
with,  he  liad  not  interell  enough  to  procure  a  fmall  pcn- 
fiou,  but  had  much  ado  to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving. 
In  the  year  1615,  he  publiflied  a  fecondpart;  to  which 
he  was  partly  moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  fcrlb- 
bler,  wiio  had  publiflied  a  continuation  of  this  work  the 
year  before.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  novels;,  and.  among 
the  reft,  "  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  SIgifmunda." 
He  had  employed  many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and 
fmifhed  it  but  juft  before  his  death  ;  for  he  did  not  live  to 
fee  it  publiihed.  His  Xicknefs  was  of  fuch  a  aature, 
that  he  hlmitlf  was  able  to  be,  and  aftually  was,  his 
own  hiftorian.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the 
Troubles  of  Perfdes  and  SIglfmnnda,  he  reprefents  him- 
felf ©n  horfeback  upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent,  who  had 
overtaken  him,  engaged  In  converfatlon  with  him:  "And 
happening  to  talk  of  my  illnefs  (fays  he),  the  fludent 
foon  let  rac  kuow  my  doom,  by  faying  it  was  a  dropfy 
I  had  got  ;  the  thLrft  attending  which  all  the  wa- 
ter of  the  ocean,  though  It  were  not  fait,  would  not 
fiiffice  to  quench.  Therefore  Senor  Cervantes,  fays  he, 
you  muft  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat; 
for  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phy- 
fic.    I  have  been  told  the  fame  by  others,  anfwered  I  j 
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but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  If  I  were  bom 
to  do  nothing  elfe.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end;  and 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  iball  have  fiuiflied 
my  courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  fartheft. — But  adieu, 
my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die  ;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as  happy 
as  heart  can  wifti."  His  dropfy  increafcd,  and  at  lail 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  lie  continued  to  fay  and  to 
write  bon  mots.  He  received  the  laft  facrament  on  tlie 
f  8th  of  April  1616  ;  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a  De- 
dication of  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  SIglfmunda 
to  the  Condc  de  Lemos.  The  particular  day  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

SABA,  a  Dutch  ifland  near  St  Euftatia  in  the  Wefl: 
Indies.  It  Is  a  ileep  rock,  on  the  funimit  of  which  is 
a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent 
rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth 
to  plants  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  European  famihes,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Haves,  here  raife  cotton,  fpin  it, 
make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  ten  crowns*  a  pair.  Throughout  .Ame- 
rica there  Is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of  Saba  ;  th-^  uo- 
men  there  preferve  a  freflmefs  of  complexion,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Carlbbee  iiiands. 
Flappy  colony  I  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  r'ock  between 
the  Iky  and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  ftorms  ;  It  breathes  a  pure  alr^ 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  fimple  commodity, 
from  whicli  it  derives  eaie  without  tlie  temptation  of 
riches  :  Is  employed  in  labcnu-s  lets  troublelome  than 
ui'eful,  and  poffefles  in  peace  all  the  blefTmgs  of  mode- 
ration, health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  _  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace  from  whence  the  philoibpher  may  contemplate 
at  leifure  the  errors  and  paffions  of  men,  who  come, 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  ftrike  and  dafli  themfelvcs 
on  the  rich  coafts  of  America,  the  fpoils  and  pofrefTion 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wreft- 
ing  from  each  other  :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftance 
the  nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  In  themidft.of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  aval  Ice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  ;  wading  through  feas 
of  blood  to  araafs  thofe  metals,  thofe  pearls,  thofe  dia- 
monds, which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  opprefTors  oi  man- 
kind ;  loading  Innumerable  fliips  witii  thofe  precious 
calks,  which  furnlfli  luxury  with  purple,  and  from 
which  flow  pleafures,  elfemlnacy,  cruelty,  and  debauch- 
ery. The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs 
of  follies,  and  fpius  his  cotton  in  peace. 

SABiEANS.    See  Sabians. 

SABAZIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  were  nofturnal 
myfteries  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius.  All  the  ini- 
tiated had  a  golden  ferpent  put  in  at  their  breafts,  and 
taken  out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  In  me- 
mory of  Jupiter's  raviftiing  Proferpina  in  the  form  of  a 
ferpent.  There  were  alfo  other  teafts  and  facrifices  di- 
ftingulftved  by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras, 
the  deity  qJ  the  Perllans,  and  of  Bacchus,  who  was 
thus  denommated  by  the  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  seventh  day  baptists, a 
feft  of  anabaptlfts  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  they  obferved 
the  Jevvlfh  or  Saturday-Sabbath,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Teftamcnt  by  the  in- 
xlitution  of  any  other. 

SABBATH, 
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SABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  Ian f......  •    ■  .jn^csr^. 

The  feventh  day  was  denominated  the  Snhbath.,  or  day 
of  refty  beoaufe  that  in  it  God  had  rcftod  from  all  his 
works  which  lie  created  and  inade.  From  that  time 
the  fevciith  day  fetins  to  have  been  let  apart  for  reh- 
gious  lervices  ;  and,  in  coniequetice  of  a  particular  iu- 
junf^tion,  was  a'terwards  obftrved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
an  holydav.  They  wt-re  commanded  to  ftt  it  apan 
for  facred  purpoies  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like-» 
wdfe  in  mtmovial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egyp- 
tian bohdatre. 

nportance     ""fhe  importance  of  the  inllitution  may  be  gathered 
•  the  n  ^^J-fjom  the  different  laws  refpeding  it.    When  the  ten 
commandments  we-re  pubhfhed  from  Mount  Sinai  in 
tremendous  pomp,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  place 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  nrft  table,  and  by  fub- 
fequent  llatutes  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  punifhed 
\vith  death.    Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  ufe  and 
ftrvice  of  man  ;  but  the  feventh  day  God  referved  to 
hlmfelf,  and  appointed  it  to  be  obferved  as  a  ftatcd  time 
for  holy  offices,  and  to  be  fpent  in  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion.    On  this  day  the  minifters  of  the  temple 
entered  upon  their  week  ;  and  thofe  who  had  attended 
on  the  temple  fervice  the  preceding  week  went  out  at 
the  fame  time.    New  loaves  of  Ihew-bread  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread-otfer- 
ing,  and  wine  for  a  hbation,  were  offered.    The  Sab- 
bath, as  all  other  feftivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.    It  began  at  fix  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 
and  ended  at  the  fame  time  the  next  day. 
Time  of  iti     Coi'icerning  the  time  at  which  the  Sabbath  was  firil 
blhiution.  „i[\ituted,  diftereut  opinions  have  been  held.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  the  fanttification  of  the  feventh 
day,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is  only  thei-e  fpoken  of 
Bio.  r^oxrvj,/*  or  by  anticipation  ;  and  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  injoined  the  children  of  Ifrael 
at  the  commencem.ent  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation.  But 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  fupport  this  opinion,  a  few  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fuf&ciewt  to  fhow  that  it 
refts  on  no  folid  foundation. 

It  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  the  infpired  pen- 
man would  have  mentioned  the  fandlification  of  the  fe- 
venth day  amongft  the  primeval  tranfa£tions,  if  fuch 
fanftification  had  not  taken  place  until  2  500  years  af- 
terwards.- Writers,  ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance 
which  tlie  rules  of  criticiim  have  eltablifhed,  often  bring 
together  in  their  narratives  events  which  were  them- 
felves  far  diftant,  for  the  fake  of  giving  form  to  their 
difcourfe  ;  but  Mofes  appears  to  have  defpifed  all  fuch 
flimfy  refinements,  and  to  have  conftrufted  his  nanative 
in  great  conformity  to  the  feries  oi  events. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  religious  fervice 
praCtifed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  faU,  when  Adam  was  reftored  to  fa- 
\tnir  through  a  Mediator,  a  ftated  form  of  public  wor- 
firip  was  inilituted,  which  man  was  required  to  obferve 
in  teiflmony,  not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Crea- 
tor, but  alfo  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promife  made 
to  our  hrft  parents,  and  feen  afar  of.  Of  an  iuftitution 
then  fo  grand  and  important,  no  circumftance  would  be 
omitted  that  is  necefiary  to  preferve  it,  or  that  contri- 
butes to  render  the  obfervance  of  it  regular  and  fokmn. 
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'.       That  determined  times  are  necewry  for  the  i1.ie  ce- 
lebration of  divine  fervice,  cannot  be  denied.    Such  iu 


fervice  in 
'the  }^atri- 
aichal  age. 


the  conftitution  of  man,  that  he  mud  have  particular  f^'g^ejjity 
times  fet  apart  for  particular  fervices.    He  is  doomed  ,:f  ftared 
to  toil  and  labour  ;  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  fweat  o^^j^J**^^"^ 
his  face;  and  is  capable  of  performing  I'c^'g'oys  ^di^-I-jj„^aiic^. 
ties  only  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  confident  with  his  iitu- 
ation  in  the  world.    If  Hated  times  for  religious  folem- 
nities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the  confeqnence  would  hava 
been,  that  fuch  folemnitles  wo-.ild  have  been  altogether 
neglected  ;  for  experience  fliows,  that  if  mankind  were 
left  at  Uherty  wlien  and  lio\7  oFteu  tliey  ihonld  per- 
form religious  offices,  tiiefe  offices  would  not  be  per- 
formed at  all.    It  is  the  obfervation  of  holy  times  that 
preferves  the  prattice  of  holy  fervlces  ;  and  without  the 
frequeiit  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man 
would  quickly  forget  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God, 
and  in  a  Ihort  time  no  veflige  of  religion  would  be  found 
in  the  world.  6 

Among  the  ordinartces  which  God  vouchfafed  his  Objeclinns 
ancient  people,  we  -find  that  tlie  pious  obfervation  oft'^  the  ear. 
holydays  was  particularly  infiRed  upon  ;  and  the  Sab-|?'^'^'||^'^^~^ 
bath  was  enjoined  to  be  kept  holy,  in  the  mod  folemn  g^^^j^^^Vj 
manner,  and  under  the  fevered  penalties.    Can  it- then  confidered. 
be  fuppofed  that  He  would  fuffer  mankind,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Mofaic  era,  to  remain  with- 
out an  inditution  fo  expedient  in  itfelf,  and  as  well  fitted 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  under  the  one  difpen- 
fation, as  ever  it  could  be  under  the  other?  No;  we 
have  every  imaginable  reafon  to  conclude,  that  when 
religious  fcrvices  were  enjoined,  religious  times  were  ap. 
pointed  alfo  ;  for  the  one  neceffarily  implies  the  other. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  early  inditution  of  the  Sab- 
bath, that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  hiltory  of 
the  patriarchal  age.    It  w;ould  have  fwelled  the  Bible 
to  a  mod  enormous  fize,  had  the  facred  hidorian  given 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  tranfaftions  of  thofe  times ; 
befidea,  it  would  have  anfwered  no  end.    When  Mofes 
wrote  the  book  of  Genefis,-  it  was  unneceffary  to  re- 
late minutely  tranfcidtions  and  inflitutions  already  well 
known  by  tradition  :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  his  nar- 
rative is  everywhere  very  concife,  and  calculated  only 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  mod  important  facts^ 
However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  church-lervice  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  fhall  find  that  what  is  called  the 
/f;'^A  difpenfation,  at  lead  the  .  liturgic  part  of  it,  was 
no  new  fydem,  but  a  colleftion  of  inltitutions  obferved 
from  the  beginning,  and  repubh'fhed  in  form  by  Mofes. 
The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered 
faciiiices;  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one,  and  the  rejedfion  of  the  other,  evi- 
dently diowsthat  dated  laws  refpefting  the  fervice  had 
then  taken  place.    *'  In  procefs  of  time,"  at:  the  end  of 
the  days,  "  Abel  brought  an  offering."     Here  was 
pr  'iefty  altarf  matter  of  facrifice,  appointed  time,  motive  to 
facrifce,  atonement  made,  and  accepted,    Tlie  didinftion 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  before  the  flood,  and 
Noah's  facrifice  immediately  after  his  deliverance,  with- 
out any  new  direftion,  is  an  unanfwerable  proof  of  the 
fame  truth.    It  is  tedified  of  Abraham,  by  God  him- 
felf,  that  he  kept  his  charge,  his  commandments,  his  fia' 
tutes,  and  his  laivs.    Thefe  expreffions  comprehend  the 
various  branches,  into  which  the  law  given  at  Sinai  was 
divided.    They  contain  the  moral  precepts,  aiTirmative 
and  negative,  the  matter  of  religious  fervice,  a  body  of 

laws 
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^'-ath.  laws  t»  dlre(^  obedience,  ajid  to  which  man  was  to  con-    Seven,  In  the  Hebrew  languaire,  is  exprefied  bv  a  word 
^     -  form  his  conduft  in  ever^  part  oF  duty.    Agreeably    that  primarily  fignifies  fuluefs%omplei,on,  fufficiency,  and 
to  tJis,  we  hnd  that  iacnhces  were  offered,  altars  and    is  applied  to  a  lueek,  ov /even  days,  becaufe  that  was  the 

places  of  worfliip  confecrated,  and  the  Sabbath  alfo  full  time  employed  in  the  work  oF  creation  ;  to  the 
mentioned  as  a  well  known_  folemnity,  before  the  pro-    Sabbaih,  becaufe  on  it  all  things  were  complete/;  and  to 
It  is  exprefsjy  taken  notice  of   an  oath,  becaufe  it  is  fujjicient  to  put  an  end  to  all  ftrife. 
.    .                 ,   ^''-d  t^he  incidental  manner  in    This  opening  of  the  Hebrew  root  will  enable  us  to 

which  It.  IS  then  mentioned,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  come  at  the  meaning  of  ,thofe  expreiTions  of  the  hea- 

the  Ifraelites  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  inlHtution  :  for  thens,  aiid  alfo  let  us  fee  whence  they,  derived  their  ide-^s 

had  It  been  a  nerv  one,  it  mull  have  been  enjoined  in  a  and  modes  of  .fpeaking,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 

r,  and  the  nature  of  it  tranfaftions  at  the  creation,  though  much  perverted, 


mulgation  of  the  law 
at  the  fall  of  manna 


Argument 
from  the 


])ofitive  and  particular  manner, 

mull  1  lave  been  laid  open  and  explained,  otliferwifc  the 
term  wcfuld  have  conveyed  no  meaning. 

'i'he  divifion  of  time  intw  wieks,  or  periods  of  feven 


Seneial  di-  ^^J^,  which  obtained  fo  early  and  almoll  unlverfally,  is 
vifiou  of    a  ftrong  indication  that  one  day  in  feven  was  always  di- 
"    ftmguifhed  in  a  particular  manner.     IVeei*,  and  fe-ven 
days,  are  in  fcripture  language  fynonymous  terms.  God 
com.manded-Noah,  /c"L'i';7  (i/a^vbefore  he  entered  the  ark, 
•  to  introduce  into  it  all  forts  of  living  creatures.  When 
■  tie  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  abate,  Noah  fent  forth 


time  into 

*  yzv 


was  never  entirely  loft  by  them. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  heathens  bor- 
rowed the  notion  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  feventh  day 
ix-ova.  the  Jews.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be 
admitted,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  J-ews  were  held 
in  the  greateil  contempt  by  the  furrounding  nations, 
who  d^'i-ided  them  no  lefs  for  their  fabbaths"  than  for 
their  circumcifion.  All  forts  of  writers  ridiculed  them 
on  this  account.  Seneca  charged  them  with  fpending 
the-feventh  part  of  their  time  in  fioth,    Tacitus  faid. 


•  mito. 

finals, 
vol.  ii. 
|).  60. 


•a  dove,  which,  finding  no  reft  for  the  fole  of  her  foot,  that  not  only  the  feventh  day,  but  alfo  the  feventh  year) 

.returned  to  him.    After  /even  dnys  he  fent  forth  the  was  un{)ro£tahly  wafte<l.    Juvenal  brings  forward  the 

dove  a  fecond  time,  and  again  Ihe  returned  to  the  ark.  fame  charge  ;  and  Perfius  upbraided  them  with  their  re- 

At  the  expiration  of  other  feven  days  -he  let  go  the  dove  cuttta  fabbata.  Plutarch  faid  that  they  kept  it  in  honour 

a  third  time  :  and  a  iveek  is  fpokeu  of  (Gen.  xxix.)  as  a  of  Bacchus.    Tacitus  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  honour 

well  known  fpace  of  time.      _  of  Saturn;  but  the  moft  abominable  affertion  of  all  is 

This  feptenary  divifion  of  time  has  been,  from  tbe  that  of  Apion,  who  faid  that  they  obferved  the  Sab- 

■carlieft  ages,  uniformly  obferved  over  all  the  eaftern  bath  in  memoiy  of  their  being  cured  oii  that  day  of  a 

world.    I'he  Ifraehtes,  Aifyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  fhameful  difeafe,  called  by  the  Egyptians  fabbo. 

Arabians,  and  Perfians,  have  always  made  ufe  of  a  Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  abjefiion  have  con* 

week,  coidllling  of  feven  days.    Many  vain  attempts  tended,   that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  of  fevea 

have  been  made  to  account  for  this  uniformity  ;  but  a  days,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 

pradice  fo  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were 

place,  had  not  the  feptenary  diftribution  of  time  been  the  Dii  majorum gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropriated 

inftituted  from  the  beginning,  and  handed  down  by  to  his  fervice.    But  if  fuch  was  the  origin  o-f  weeks, 

tradition.  how  came  the  great  and  ancient  goddefs  Tfllus  to  be 

From  the  fame  fource  alfo  muft  the  ancient  heathens  omilted  ?  She  was  worfliipped  by  the  early  idolaters  a3 

have  derived  their  notions  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  fe-  well  as  the  other  planets,  and  muft  furely  have  been 

venth  day.    That  they  had  fuch  notions  of  it  is  evident  deemed  by  them  as  worthy  of  a  particular  day  fet  apart 

from  fcveral  paffages  of  the  Greek  poets  quoted  by  to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who  was  lono- un- 

i^riftobulus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  Akxan-  <iifcovered,  afterwards  feen  but  occafionally,  and  at  all 


dria,  and  Eufebius. 


malign 


afpeft.    (See  Rem« 


Hefic 


I'he  feventh,  the  /acred  day. 

Afterwards  came  the  feventh,  the  facred  Az-^. 
Again  : 

On  ihc  feventh  day  all  things  were  completed. 


tunes  confidered  as  of 

FHAN  ) 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  year  was  divided  in- 
to lunar  months  of  fomething  more'  than  28  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  month  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phafes  of  tbe  moon,  which  would  produce  as 
many  weeks  of  feven  days.  But  this  fuppofition  is 
lefs  tenable  than  the  former.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
are  not  fo  precifely  marked  at  the  quarters  as  to  attra6i 
to  thcTH  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap- 

All  things  were  made/.r/a?  on      feventh  day.  PJ"'""'^"'  f,f'  T'"'^  commonly  like  thofe  of  another. 

_  \  ^  •'  .  ^  We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  what  fhould  have  mduced 
That  they  likcwife  held  the  Tmmhtv  feven  in  high  ef-  the  earlieft  obfervers  of  tke  phafes  of  the  moon  to  divide 
timation  has  been  fliown  by  a  learned,  though  fometimes  the  month  into  four  parts  rather  than  into  three,  or  five, 
fanciful,  author*,  with  fuch  evidence  as  to  enforce  con-  or  feven.  Had  the  ancient  week  confitted  of  14  days, 
viftion.  The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num-  it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  fome  degree  of  plan- 
ner, o-tCafTMi/  «.Vcf,  worthy  of  veneration,  and  held  it  to  be  fibility,  that  its  length  was  regulated  by  the  phafes  of 
perf  a  ziid  mo/I  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated  it  the  moon,  becaufe  the  ihape  of  that  luminary,  at  the 
fortune,  and -dKo  iiyhd  it  voict^,  found,  m/fe,  hcc-dufi:,  no  end  of  the  fecond  quarter,  is  very  precifely 'marked  j 
doubt, /tfivn  diftinft  notes  comprehend  the  whole  fcale  of  but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  prefent  hypothefis, 
mufic,  beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  inftrument  can  go,  could  have  everywhere  led  mankind  to  make  their  weeka 
but  muft  return  from  the  feventh,  and  begin  again  anew,  confift  of  feven  days.  This  divifion  of  time,  therefore. 
They  likewlfe  defigned  it  J-'^f^^'r     leading  to  the  end.  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the  primeval  in- 

ftitutioa 
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.hbatb»  ftitution  oF  the  Sabbath,  as  related  by  Mofes  m  the 
"■v~~~  book  of  Genefis.  That  inftitutlon  was  abfolutely  nc* 
cellary  to  preferve  among  men  a  fenfe  of  relisrion ;  and  it 
was  renewed  to  the. Jews  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
its  obfervance  enforced  by  the  fcverclt  penalties.  It  was 
accordingly  obderved  by  them  with  more  or  lefs  ftridl- 
neli  in  every  period  of  their  commonwealth,  and  there 
is  none  of  the  inftitutions  of  their  divine  lawgiver  which, 
in  their  prefent  ftate  of  difperfjon,  they  more  highly 
honour.  They  regard  it,  indeed,  with  a  fuperftitious 
reverence,  call  it  ihek/poufe,  their  Might,  and  fpeak  of 
it  in  the  moft  magnilicent  terms.  They  have  often  va- 
ried in  their  opinions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  car- 
ried their  refpe6\  for  the  fabbath  fo  very  high,  that  they 
would  not  on  that  day  defend  themfelves  from  the  at- 
tacks of  their  enenues.  But  afterwards  they  did  not 
fcruple  to  ftand  upon  their  neceifary  defence,  although 
they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  car- 
rying on  their  opeiations.  When  our  Saviour  was  on 
earth,  it  was  no  fm  to  loofe  a  beafl.  fr»m  the  ftall,  and 
lead  him  to  water  ;  and  if  he  had  chanced  to  fall  into 
a  ditch,  they  pulled  him  out :  but  now  it  is  abfolutely 
unlawful  to  give  a  creature  in  that  fituation  any  other 
affiftance  than  that  of  food  ;  and  if  they  lead  an  animal 
to  water,  they  muft  take  care  not  to  let  the  bridle  or 
halter  hang  loofe,  otherwife  they  are  tranfgreffors. 

As  the  law  enjoins  reil  on  that  day  from  all  fervile 
employments,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  injundtion, 
they  undertake  no  kind  of  work  on  Friday  but  fuch  as 
can  eafily  be  accompliflied  before  evening.  In  the  af- 
ternoon they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they 
have  prepared  to  eat  the  day  following.  They  after- 
wards fet  out  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
place  bread  upon  it,  which  they  alfo  cover  with  another 
cloth  ;  and  during  the  fabbath  the  table  is  never  moved 
<jut  of  its  place.  About  an  hour  before  funfet,  the 
women  light  the  fabbath  lamps,  which  hang  in  the 
places  wh^^re  they  eat.  They  then  ftretch  forth  their 
hands  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene- 
tiiftion.  "  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  G©d,  king  of  the 
world,  who  haft  enjoined  us,  that  are  fanftified  by  thy 
commandments,  to  light  the  fabbath  lamp."  Thefe 
lamps  are  two  or  more  in  number,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  fufpended,  and  conti- 
nue to  burn  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  begin  the  fabbath  well,  they  wafii  their  hands 
and  faces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails^,  begin- 
ising  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  going  to  the  fecond, 
then  the  fifth,  th>en  the  third,  and  endingwith  the  thumb. 
If  a  Jew  cafts  the  parings  of  his  nails  t®  the  ground, 
he  is  rafcuh,  .that  is,  a  ivkked  man  ;  for  Satan  has 
great  power  over  thofe  parings  of  nails  ;  and  it  feems 
they  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  wizzards,  who  know  how 
to  employ  them  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries 
them  in  the  earth,  he  is  tzedic,  that  is,  a ju/i  man  :  if  he 
burns  them  in  the  fire,  he  is  chefid,  that  is,  worthy  of 
honour,  an  holy  man.  When  they  have  performed  thefe 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  fynagogue, 
and  enter  upon  their  devotions.  As  foon  as  prayers  be- 
gin, the  departed  fculs  fpring  out  of  the  purgatorial 
liames,  and  have  liberty  to  cool  themfelves  in  water 
while  the  fabbath  lafts  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  pro- 
long the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can;  and  the 
Rabbins  have  ftridtly  commanded  them  not  to  exhauft 
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all  the  water  on  the  fabbath  day,  left  thofe  miferable  Sabbaths 
fouls  fhould  by  that  means  be  deprived  of  the  refrefliing  — — v^" 
element.  When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  they  re- 
turn home,  and  falute  one  another,  by  wifhing  a  good 
fabbath.  They  then  fit  down  to  table.  The  mafter  of 
the  family  takes  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  lifting  up  his 
hand,  fays,  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king 
of  the  world,  who  haft  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.—  ' 
Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world, 
who  haft  fanttlfied  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 
us  thy  holy  fabbath  ;  and  of  thy  pood  will  and  pleafure 
haft  left  it  to  us  an  inheritance,  the  memorial  of  thy 
works  of  creation.  For  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
gregation of  faints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  coming  out 
of  Egypt.  And  thou  haft  alfo  chofcn  us  from  all  other 
people,  and  fanftified  us,  and  with  love  and  pleafure 
haft  left  thy  holy  fabbath  an  inheritance.  Bleffed  be 
thou,  O  God,  who  fanaifieft  the  fabbath."  After  this 
benediflion  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup  to  all 
that  are  prefeiit.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,  and  ta- 
king bread,  fays,  "  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord, 
king  of  the  world,  who  bringeft  bread  out  of  the  earth." 
Then  he  breaks  off  a  bit,  and  eats,  and  alfo  gives  a 
piece  of  it  to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fabbath,  the  Jews  do  not  rife 
fo  early  as  they  do  at  other  times.  Thinking,  the 
greater  pleafure  they  take  on  that  day,  the  more  de-^ 
voutly  they  keep  it.  When  they  come  into  the  fyna- 
gogue, they  pray  as  ufual,  only  the  devotions  are  fome- 
what  longer,  being  intermingled  with  pfalmody,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  fabbath.  The  Pentateuch  is  then  produced, 
and  feven  feftions  of  it  are  read  in  order  by  feven  per- 
fons  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  Several  leffons  are  likewife 
read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  fome  relation  t» 
what  was  read  out  of  the  law.  After  morning  prayers 
they  return  to  their  houfes,  and  eat  the  fecond  fabbath- 
meal,  fhewing  every  token  of  joy,  in  honour  of  the  fefti- 
val.  But  if  one  has  feen  any  thing  ominous  in  his 
fleep  ;  if  he  has  drea.med  that  he  burnt  the  book  of  the 
law  ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
houfe;  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out; — then  he  fafts  un- 
til very  late  at  night,  for  all  fuch  dreams  are  bad  ones. 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  fynagogue,  and  • 
perform  the  evening  fervice,  adding  to  the  ordinary 
prayers  fome  leffons  that  refpe£l  the  fabbath.  When  the 
devotional  duties  are  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light 
a  candle  refembling  a  torch,  and  again  fit  down  to  eat. 
They  remain  eating  until  near  fix,  and  then  the  mafter 
of  the  family  takes  a  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  re- 
hearfes  fome  bcnedi6tipns  ;  after  which  he  pours  a  little 
of  tlie  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  fays,  "  Blefifcd  be 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  haft  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine."  'I'hen  holding  the  cup  in  his  ieft 
hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of  fweet  fpices,  and 
fays,  "  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  haft  created 
various  kinds  of  fweet  fpices."  He  fmells  the  fpices, 
and  holds  them  out  to  the  reft,  that  they  may  do  the 
fame.  He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and 
going  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and 
pronounces  a  bkQing.  With  the  cup  in  the  left  hand, 
he  examines  the  right  in  the  fame  manner.  Again,  hold- 
ing the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rchearfes  another  be- 
neditVion,  and  at  the  fame  time  pours  fome  of  the  wine 
on  the  ground.  After  this  he  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and  ■ 
then  hands  it  aboGt  to-  the  reft  of  the  family,  who  tinifla 
3;  wtiati 
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what  remains.  In  this  manner  the  fabbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  return  to  tlicir  ordinary  em- 
ployments. Thofe  who  meet  pay  their  compliments, 
by  wifhing  one  another  a  happy  week. 

The  Rabbins  have  reckoned  up  nine  and  thirty  pri- 
mary prohibitions,  which  ought  to  be  obfcrved  on  the 
fabbatic  feftival ;  bwt  their  circumftances  and -dependents, 
which  are  alfo  obligatory,  are  almoft  innumerable.  The 
39  articles  arc.  Not  to  till  the  ground;  to  fow ;  to 
reap  ;  to  make  hay ;  to  bind  vip  fheaves  of  corn  ;  to 
threfli  ;  to  winnow  ;  to  grind  ;  to  fift  meal ;  to  knead 
the  dough ;  to  bake  ;  to  fhear ;  to  whiten  ;  to  comb  or 
card  wool ;  to  fpin ;  to  twine  or  twift  ;  to  warp  ;  to 
dye ;  to  tie ;  to  untie  ;  to  few  ;  to  tear  or  puU  in 
pieces  ;  to  build ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  beat  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  to  luuit  or  iiHi ;  to  kill  a  beail ;  to  flay  it ;  to  drcfs 
it  ;  to  fcrape  the  flcin  ;  to  tan  it ;  to  cut  leather ;  to 
write  ;  to  fcratch  out  ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing  ;  to 
kindle  a  fire  ;  to  extinguifli  it  ;  to  carry  a  thing  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  expofe  any  thing  to  fale.  Thefe  are 
the  primary  prohibitions,  and  each  of  thefe  has  its  pro- 
per confcquences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible  num- 
ber ;  and  the  Jews  themfelves  fay,  that  if  they  could 
keep  but  two  fabbaths  as  they  ought,  they  would  foon 
be  delivered  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

;If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  fabbath 
in  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway,  no  matter  wliere,  nor 
under  what  cir<;umftances,  he  fits  down  ;  he  will  not  ftir 
out  of  the  fpot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he  lies 
there  ;  he  will  not  rife  up.  If  he  fhould  tumble  into  a 
privy,  he  would  reft  there:  he  would  not  betaken 
out  (a).  If  he  fees  a  flea  fliipping  upon  his  clothes, 
lie  muft  not  catch  it.  If  it  bites  him,  he  may  only  re- 
move it  with  his  hand ;  he  muft  not  kill  it;  but  a  loufe 
meets  with  no  fuch  indulgence,  for  it  may  be  deftroy- 
ed.  He  muft  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  cloth, 
but  be  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow's  tail.  A 
irt{h  wound  muft  not  be  bound  up  on  the  fahbath-day  ; 
a  plafter  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  fore  may 
ifemain  on  it  ;  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  muft  not  be  put  en 
anew.  The  lame  may  ufe  a  ftafF,  but  the  blind  muft 
not.  Thefe  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
fame  nature,  are  obferved  by  the  Jews  in  the  ftridleft 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wiihes  to  know  more  of  the 
praAice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  confult  Buxtorf 'a 
yudaica  Synagoga,  chap.  x.  xi.  where  he  will  find  a 
complete  detail  of  their  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  on  the 
fabbath  ;  and  likewife  fee  the  primary  prohibitions 
branched  out  into  their  refpeftive  circumftances. 

As  the  feventh  day  ^^'as  obfetved  by  the  Jewifti 
church,  in  nremory  of  the  reft  of  God  after  the 
works  of  creation,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pha- 
raoh's tyranny  ;  fo  the  firft  day  of  the  week  lias  always 
been  obferved  by  tlie  Chriftian  church,  in  memory  of 
the  refurreftion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  which  he  completed 
the  work  of  man's  redemption  on  earth,  and  refcued 
him  from  the  dominion  of  him  who  has  the  power  of 
death. 
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This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Ghn-'  Safebath. 
ftians  the  Lord's  day.  It  was  alfo  fometimes  called 
Sunday  ;  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea- 
thens, who  dedicated  it  to  the  fun.  And  indeed,  al- 
though it  was  originally  called  Sunday  by  the  heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retain  that  name  among  Chri- 
ftians,  becaufe  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  "  The 
true  light/'  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  of  Him  who  is  ftyled  by  the  prophet  "  The 
Sun  of  righteoufnefs,"  and  who  on  this  day  arofe 
from  the  dead.  But  although  it  was,  in  the  primitive 
times,  indifferently  called  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday,  yet 
it  was  never  denominated  the  fabbath;  a  name  conftant- 
ly  appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  the  feventh  day,  both 
by  facred  and  ecclefiaftical  writers.  u 

Of  the  change  from  the  feventh  to  the  jirjl  day  of  The  men" 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  day  ^'^^V' 
feftival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  I'cftament.  'j^^^  '^^^^ 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  it,  that  the  firft  tament  ac- 
day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apoftohc  age,  a  ftated  cidentai ; 
time  for  public  worfhip.    On  this  day  the  apoftles  were 
aflfembled,  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  came  down  fo  vifibly 
upon  them  to  quaUfy  them  for  the  converfion  of  the 
world.    On  this  day  we  find  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  dilciples  came  to  break  bread :  and 
the  direflions  which  the  fame  apoftle  gives  to  the  Co- 
rinthians concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  fuffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  reli- 
gious affemblies  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  feveral  paflages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  that  the  religious  obfervation  of  the 
frft  (Iny  of  the  week  is  of  apoftolical  appointment;  and 
may  indeed  he  very  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  among 
thofe  direcHons  and  irrftruA ions  which  our  bleffed  Lord 
himfelf  gave  to  his  dilciples,  during  the  40  days  be- 
tween his  refurrection  and  afcenfion,  wherein  he  con- 
verfed  with  them,  and  fpoke  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  however,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  thofe  palfages,  although  the  plaineft  that 
occur,  are_not  fufficient  to  prove  the  apoftehcal  inftitu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day,  or  even  the  a£tual  obfervation 
of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  controverfy,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  ecclefiafticcJ 
teftimony. 

From  the  confentient  evidence  and  uniform  pracflice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  alio  from  the  atteflation  of 
Pliny,  an  heathen  of  no  niean  figure  both  in  learning 
and  power,  we  find  that  the  firft  day  of  the  week  was 
obferved  in  the  earlieft  ages  as  an  holyday  or  feiiival,  in 
honour  of  the  refnrreftion  yf  Chrift.  Now  there  are 
but  two  fourccs  whence  the  cuftom  could  pofGbly  have 
arifen.  It  muft  have  been  inftituted  either  by  human 
or  divine  authority  :  by  human  authority  it  was  not 
inftituted  ;  for  there  was  no  general  council  in  thofe 
early  times,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general  coun- 
cil it  was  impoffible  that  any  ecclefiaftical  inftitution 
could  have  been  univerfally  eftabliftied  at  once.  It  re- But  n^vcf 
mains,  therefore,  that  it  muft  have  been  inftituted  by  theleP  i: 

divine 'PP^"/.'** 
be  of  di- 


(a)  This,  it  feems,  was  once  really  the  cafe.  A  Jew  of  Magdeburg  fell  into  a  privy  on  a  Saturday.  He  might 
have  been  taken  out ;  but  he  told  thofe  who  offered  him  their  afliftance  to  give  themfelves  no  trouble,  for  there 
he  was  determined  to  keep  holy  the  fabbath  day.  The  bifliop,  when  he  heard  of  it,  refolved  that  he  fhould 
fandify  the  next  day  alfo  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  fo,  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jew  loft  his  life. 
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€si!)ball».  divine  authority  :  and  that  it  really  was  fo,  will  far- 
v""  ther  appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  apoftles  travelled  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  wrorld,  and  planted  churches  in  the  remo- 
teft  parts  of  it.  It  is  certain  alfo  that  they  were  all 
led  by  the  fame  fp  'trit ;  and  their  defire  was,  that 
unity  and  uniformity  fhould  be  obfervad  in  all  the 
churches  which  they  had  founded.  It  is  not  therefore 
furpriling  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  fame  doc- 
trine, the  fame  worfliip,  the  fame  rites  and  cuftoms, 
fhou'ld  prevail  all  over  the  Chriftlan  world  ;  nay,  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  had  the  cafe  been 
otherwife.  For  this  reafon  we  may  conclude  that  every 
cuftom",  univerfally  obferved  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  not  inftltuted  by  a  general  coun- 
oil,  was  of  original  appointment. 
Purpofc  for  As  the  hordes  day  is  fanftlfied,  that  is,  fet  apart  to 
which  the  Chriftians  for  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  God,  their 
dav'vras  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanftifier,  a  little  confide- 
inftituted.  *"ation  will  eafily  difcover  how  it  ought  to  be  obferved. 

Although  a  day  feparated  from  worldly  bufinefs,  yet 
it  is  in  no  fenf«  a  day  of  idlenefs,  but  a  feafon  appro- 
priated  to  the  works  of  falvation  and  labours  of  charity. 
How  it  In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  was  obferved  in 
vas  obfer-  the  moft  fplemn  manner.  From  the  monuments  of 
vei  in  the  thofe  early  ages  we  learn,  that  it  was  fpent  in  a  due 
l:""!^'''^^  and  conftant  attendance  on  all  the  offices  of  divine  wor- 
fhip.  On  it  they  held  their  religious  affemblies,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apoftles  and  prophets  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity 
further  prefled  upon  them  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
clergy.  Solemn  prayers  and  praifes  were  offered  up  to 
,God,  and  hymns  fung  in  honour  of  Chrift  ;  the  Lord's 
fupper  was  conftantly  celebrated  ;  and  collections  were 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  On  this  day  they  abftained,  as  much  as 
they  could,  from  bodily  labour.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladnefs  ;  and  therefore  all  fafting 
S)n  it  was  prohibited,  even  during  the  feafon  of 
knt,  their  great  annual  faft. —  Such  was  the  zeal  of 
thofe  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  fevereft  perfecu- 
tions,  hindered  them  from  celebrating  holy  offices  on 
this  day.  They  were  often  befet  and  betrayed,  and 
as  often  flaughtered  in  confequence  of  cruel  edifts  from 
emperors,  thofe  very  emperors  for  whofe  happinefs  and 
profperity  they  always  offered  irp  their  fervent  prayers. 
For  this  caufe,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the  day- 
time, they  affembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light ; 
and  when  fick,  in  exile,  or  in  prifon,  nothing  troubled 
them  more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  the  fervice 
of  the  church.  No  trivial  pretences  were  then  admit- 
ted for  any  one's  abfence  from  public  worfhip  ;  for  fe- 
vere  cenfures  were  paffed  upon  all  who  were  abfent 
without  fome  urgent  neceffity.  When  the  empire  be- 
•came  Chriftian,  Conflantine  and  his  fucceffors  made 
laws  for  the  more  folemn  obfervation  of  the  Lord's  day. 
They  prohibited  all  profecutions  and  pleadings  and 
other  juridical  mattere  to  be  tranfafted  on  it,  and  alfo 
all  unnecefTary  labour  ;  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
Jewifh  fabbath,  but  becaufe  thefe  things  were  cenRder- 
■ed  as  inconfillent  with  the  duties  of  the  feftival. 

But  although  the  primitive  Chriflians  did  not  in- 
-dulge  themfelves  in  the  praftice  of  unnecefTary  labour 
«r  trifling  amufements,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  abflain 
from  working,  if  great  neceflity  required  it.  The 
Vol.  XVi.  Part  U. 


council  of  Laotttcea  enjoined  that  men  fhould  abflain  Sabbath, 
from  work  on  the  Lord's  day  if  pojftble ;  but  if  any  » 
were  found  to  judai%e^  they  were  to  be  cenfurcd  as 
great  tranfgreffors.  So  circumfpeft  were  the  primitive 
Chriflians  about  their  conduft  on  this  feftival,  that  on 
the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which  tended  to 
profane  it,  whilft  on  the  other  they  cenfured  all  thofe 
who  infilled  it  fhould  be  obferved  with  Pharifaical  ri- 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Lord's  ilay  is  public  tvor-  Advanta- 
Jh'ip.    The  nature  and  defign  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ges  refult- 
fufficiently  fhpws  the  neceflity  and  importance  of  af- 
fembling  for  the  duties  of  devotion.    The  whole  fcope  ^^^^j^j^  ^ 
of  Chriftianity  is  to  bring  us  to  an  union  with  God,  it. 
which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preferved  without  frequent 
communications  with   him ;   and  the  reafons  which 
fhow  religious  intercourfe  to  be  the  indifpenfable  duty 
of  Chriftians  in  a  private  capacity,  will  bind  it  with 
equal  or  more  force  on  them  confidered  as  a  commu- 
nity. 

The  advantages  of  public  worfhip,  when  duly  per- 
formed, are  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  however, 
which  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  a  particular  manner. 
It  gives  Chriftians  an  opportunity  of  openly  profefling 
their  faith,  and  teftifying  their  obedience  to  their  Re- 
deemer in  the  wifeft  and  beft  manner ;  and  in  an  age 
when  atheifm  has  arifen  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  afrefh,  and  put  to  open 
fbame,  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  religion, 
will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportunities  of  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  the  vicious  courfes  purfued  by  thofe 
degenerate  apoftates.  He  will  with  pleafure  lay  hold 
on  every  occafion  to  teftify  that  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
afhamed  to  confefs  the  truth  ;  and  will  think  it  his  in- 
difpenfable duty  openly  to  difavow  the  fins  of  others, 
that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them. 

Public  woi-fhip  preferves  in  the  minds  of  men  a  fenfc 
of  reHgion,  without  which  fociety  could  not  exift. 
Nothing  can  keep  a  body  of  m.en  together  and  unite 
them  in  promoting  the  public  good,  but  fuch  prin- 
ciples of  adtion  as  may  reach  and  govern  the  heart. 
But  thefe  can  be  derived  only  from  a  fenfe  of  religi- 
ous duties,  which  can  never  be  fo  ftrongly  impref- 
fed  upon  the  mind  as  by  a  conftant  attendance  up- 
on public  worfhip.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than 
to  negleft  the  public  worfhip  of  God,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  we  can  employ  ourfelves  as  acceptably  to 
our  Maker  at  home  in  our  ciofets.  Both  kinds  of  wor- 
fhip are  indeed  neceflary ;  but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid 
by  the  difcUarge  of  another.  By  public  worfliip  every 
man  profeffes  his  belief  in  that  God  whom  he  adores, 
and  appeals  to  Him  for  his  fincerity,  of  which  his  neigh- 
bour cannot  judge.  By  this  appeal  he  endears  himfelf 
more  or  lefs  to  others.  It  creates  confidence  ;  it  roots  * 
in  the  heart  benevolence,  and  all  other  Chriftian  vir- 
tues, which  produce,  in  common  life,  the  fruits  of  mu- 
tual love  and  general  peace. 

People  in  general  are  of  opinion  that  tlv,;  dr.tics  of 
the  Lord's  day  are  -over  when  :pubiic  worfl.ip  is  end- 
ed. But  they  feem  to  forget  4br  v/hat  pwrpofes  the 
day  was  fet  apart.  It  is  not  only  appropriated  to  the 
duties  of  public  worfhip,  but  dfo  fanftiiicd'to  onr  im- 
provement in  the  knowledge  of  the  dodtrines  of  Chri- 
ftianity. It  is  an  inftitution  calculated  to  alleviate  the 
.condition  of  the  laborious  clafTcs  of  mankind,  and,  in 
4-.E  conib- 
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^bbath,  confequence  of  that,  to  afFord  reft  to  heq/ls  alfo.  It 
is  proper,  it  is  neceffary,  that  man  {hould  refleft  on  his 
condition  in  the  world,  that  he  fhould  examine  the 
ftate  of  his  foul,  and  inquii-e  what  progrefs  he  h?.s  made 
in  that  work  which  was  given  him  to  do.  '  Thofe  that 
have  children  or  fervants  are  obliged  to  look  after  their 
inftruition  as  well  as  their  own.  Thefe  are  the  ends 
which  the  inftitution  of  Sunday  was  defigncd  to  an- 
fwer.  Every  man  muft  allow  that  thefe  things  muft 
be  done  at  fome  time  or  other  ;  but  unlefs  there  be  fet 
times  for  doing  them,  the  generality  of  mankind  would 
wholly  negletl  them. 

Vijitirig  and  travelling  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profanations  of  this  holy  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  time ;  a  lofs  for  which  no 
amends  can  ever  be  made  them  :  Servants,  inltead  of 
having  leifure  to  improve  themfelves  in  fpiritual  know- 
ledge, are  burdened  with  additional  labour  :  And  in 
a  man  of  any  humanity,  it  muft  excite  many  painful 
fenfations,  when  he  reflefts  how  often  the  ufeful  horfe 
on  that  day  experiences  all  the  anguilh  of  hunger,  torn 
fides,  and  battered  knees.  Every  kind  of  amuftmenf, 
every  kind  of  common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  the 
particular  duties  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  confequently 
men  profane  the  day  by  fpending  it  in  any  amufements, 
or  undertaking  upon  it  any  ordinary  employment  un- 
lefs it  be  a  work  of  abfolute  necefQty. 

SABBATH'B'  eaking,  or  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
is  punifhed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For, 
betides  the  notorious  indecency  and  fcandal  of  permit- 
ting any  fecular  bufmefs  to  be  publicly  tranfadled  on 
that  day  in  a  country  profefling  Chriftianity,  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  ufually  follows  its  profana- 
tion, the  keeping  one  day  in  feven  holy,  as  a  time  of 
relaxation  and  refrefliment,  as  well  as  for  public  wor- 
ihip,  is  of  admirable  feruice  to  a  ftate,  confidered  merely 
as  a  civil  inftitution.  It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of 
converfation  and  fociety,  the  manners  of  the  lower  claf>- 
fes ;  which  would  otherwife  degenerate  into  a  fordid 
ferocity  and  favage  felfiftinefs  of  fpirit :  it  enables  the 
induftrious  workman  to  purfue  his  occupation  in  the 
tnfuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulnefs :  it  imprints 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  fenfe  of  their  duty  to 
God  fo  neceffary  to  make  them  good  citizens ;  but 
which  yet  would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unre- 
mitted continuance  of  labour,  without  any  ttated  times 
of  recalling  them  to  the  worftiip  of  their  Maker.  And 
therefore  the  laws  of  King  Athelftan  forbad  all  mer- 
chandizing on  the  Lord's  day,  under  very  fevere  pe- 
nalties. And  by  the  ftatute  27  Hen.  VL  c.  5.  no  fair 
or  market  ftiall  be  held  on  the  principal  feftivals,  Good- 
friday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  har- 
veft),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  expofed  to  fale. 
And,  fince,  by  the  ftatute  i  Car.  L  c.  i.  no  perfons 
lhall  aflemble,  out  of  their  own  parifhes,  for  any  fport 
whatfoever,  upon  this  day ;  nor,  in  their  paiifties,  fliall 
life  any  bull  or  bear  beating,  interludes,  plays,  or  other 
■unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimes ;  on  pain  that  every  of- 
fender fhall  pay  3  s.  4d.  to  the  poor.  This  ftatute  does 
not  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  innocent 
recreation  or  amufement,  within  their  refpeftive  pa- 
riihes,  even  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  divine  fervice  is 
over.  But  by  ftatute  29  Car.  IL  c.  7.  no  perfon  is  al- 
lowed to  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  ufe  any  boat  or 
barge,  or  expofe  any  goods  to  fale,  except  meat  in 
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public  houfe*.,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne-  SaV.elli, 
ceffity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5  s.    Nor  fhall  any  II 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  un-  Sable 
der  pain  of  20  s.  -~~v~' 

SABELLIANS,  a  feft  of  Chriftians  of  the  3d 
century,  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a 
piiilofopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  tauglit  that  there 
is  but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  funAions 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  19 
the  Father  of  all  things,  that  he  defcended  into  the  virgin, 
became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  fon  ;  and 
that  havin^T  accompHlhed  the  myftery  of  our  falvation, 
he  diffufed  himfelf  on  the  apoftles  in  tongues  of  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy  Ghoji.  This  they 
explained  by  refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the  illumina" 
tive  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its 
warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word,  they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplifh 
the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  that  being  re-afcended 
to  heaven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were  communi- 
cated after  a  like  manner  to  the  apoftles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  feft  of  idolaters,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  and  worftiips  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftara. 
See  PoLYTKBisM,  V?  10,  II,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  church  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
eaft  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth ;  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  and  abound-  . 
ing  in  oil  and  wine.  There  is  no  walled  town  in  it, 
and  Magliano  is  the  principal  place. 

SABINUS  (George),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
born  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  in  1508.  His 
poem  Res  gejlee  Cxfarum  Germanorum,  fpread  his  repu- 
tation all  over  Germany,  and  procured  him  the  patro- 
nage of  all  the  princes  who  had  any  regard  for  polite 
hterature :  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  reftor  of  the  new  academy 
of  Koningft)arg,  and  counfellor  to  the  ele(5ior  of  Bran- 
denburg. He  married  two  wives,  the  firft  of  which 
was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  famous  reformer  Melanc- 
thon  ;  and  died  in  1560.  His  poems  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  often  printed. 

SABLE,  or  Sable  Animaly  in  zoology,  a  creature 
of  the  weafel-kind,  called  by  authors  mujlela  zibellina. 
See  MusTELA,  n°  6.  " 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  was  the  employ,  or  rather 
taflc,  of  the  unhappy  exiles  in  .Siberia.  As  that  coun- 
try is  now  become  more  populous,  the  fables  have  In  a 
great  meafure  quitted  it,  and  retired  farther  north  and 
eaft,  to  live  in  defert  forefts  and  mountains  :  they  live 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  little  iflands  in 
them  ;  on  this  account  they  have,  by  foihe,  been  fup- 
pofedto  be  the  '^ctQt^tot  of  Ariftotle  {Hift.  An.  lib.  viii. 
c.  5.),  which  he  claffes  with  the  animals  converfant  a- 
mong  waters. 

At  prefent  the  hunters  of  fables  form  themfelves  irv 
to  troops,  from  five  to  40  each :  the  la<ft  fubdivide  into 
leffer  parties,  and  each  choofes  a  leader  ;  but  there  is 
one  that  direds  the  whole  :  a  fmall  covered  boat  is 
provided  for  each  party,  loaded  with  provilions,  a  dog 
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and  net  for  e»ery  two  men,  and  a  velTel  to  bake  their 
bread  in :  each  party  alfo  has  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  they  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  fets 
out  according  to  the  courfe  their  chief  points  out ; 
they  go  againft  the  ftream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their 
boats  up,  till  they  arrive  in  the  hunting  country  ; 
there  they  ftop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters 
are  frozen,  and  the  feafon  commences  :  before  they  be« 
gin  the  chace,  their  leader  affembles  them,  they  unite 
ia  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  fuccefs,  and  then  fepa- 
rate  :  the  firlt  fable  they  take  is  called  God's  fable,  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  church. 

They  then  penetrate  into  the  woods;  mark  the  trees 
as  they  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back  ; 
and  in  their  hunting-quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  fnow  round  them :  near  thefe  they  lay 
their  traps  ;  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
ftill  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return  fuc- 
ceflively  to  every  old  one  to  vifit  the  traps  and  take 
out  the  game  to  llcin  it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of 
the  party  muft  do  :  during  this  time  they  are  fupphed 
with  provifions  by  perfons  who  are  employed  to  bring 
it  on  fledges,  from  the  places  on  the  road,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  form  magazines,  by  reafon  of  the  im- 
praAicabiHty  of  bringing  quantities  through  the  rough 
country  they  muft  pafs.  'I  he  traps  aie  a  fort  of  pit- 
fall, with  a  loofe  board  placed  over  it,  baited  with  fifh 
or  flefh  :  when  fables  grow  fcarce,  the  hunters  trace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  fnow  to  their  holes ;  place  their 
nets  at  the  entrance ;  and  fometimes  wait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  for  the  coming  out  of  the  animal  : 
it  has  happened  that  thefe  poor  people  have,  by  the 
failure  of  their  provifions,  been  fo  pinched  with  hun- 
ger, that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they 
have  been  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of 
which  they  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  the  other 
to  the  back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords 
placed  at  the  ends  :  fuch  are  the  hardfhips  our  fellow- 
creatures  undergo  to  fupply  the  wantonnefs  of  luxury. 

The  feafon  of  chace  being  Hniflied,  the  hunters  re- 
affemble,  make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  the  number 
of  fables  each  has  taken ;  make  complaints  of  offen- 
<iers  againft  their  regulations ;  punifii  delinquents  ;  fhare 
the  booty ;  then  continue  at  the  head-quarters  till  the 
rivers  are  clear  of  ice  ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every 
church  the  dedicated  furs. 

Sable  Cape,  the  moft  foutherly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  near  which  is  a  fine  cod-fifh- 
cry.    W.  Long.  65.  34.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

Sable  Ifle  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coafts  of 
both  are  moft  commodioufly  fituated  ior  fifheries. 

Sable  Trade,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  llcins  or 
furs  of  fables ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  hi- 
ftory  was  tranflated  by  Mr  J.  R.  Forfter  from  a  Ruf- 
fian performance  on  that  fubjeft  by  Mr  MuUer. 

"  Sable,  fobie,  in  RulTian  ;  zobet  In  German.  Their 
price  varies  from  i  1.  to  10  1.  Sterling,  and  above  :  fine 
and  middling  fable-lkins  are  without  beUIes,  and  the 
coarfe  ones  are  with  them.  Forty  Ikins  make  a  colleftion 
called  zimmer.  The  fineft  fables  are  fold  in  pairs  pcr- 
feftly  fimilar,  and  are  dearer  than  fmgle  ones  of  the 
fame  goodnefs  ;  for  the  Ruffians  v/ant  thofe  In  pairs 
for  facing  caps,  cloaks,  tippets,  &c.  the  blackeft  are 
reputed  the  beft.    Sables  are  in  feafon  from  November 


to  February;  for  tht^e  caught  at  any  other. time  of 
the  year  are  Ihort-haired,  and  then  called  nedofoboli,  ^ 
The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality  :  the 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones,  are 
called  OS  ;  the  more  a  flcin  has  of  fuch  long  hairs,  the 
blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur  ;  the 
very  beft  have  no  other  but  thofe  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motchka  Is  a  technical  term  ufed  in  the  Ruffian  fur- 
trade,  expreffing  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs  ;  and 
fometimes  it  comprehends  likewlfe  the  lower  and  fhorter 
hairs :  the  above-mentioned  beft  fable  furs  are  faid  to 
have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  are,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  fable-furs,  fome  fliorter  hairs, 
called  podojie,  i.  e.  under- os  ;  the  more  podofie  a  fur 
has,  it  is  the  lefs  valuable  :  in  the  better  kind  of  fables 
the  podofie  has  black  tips,  and  a  grey  or  rufty  motchka. 
The  firft  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  of 
fable  furs  ;  the  red  one  the  worft,  efpecially  If  it  has 
but  few  OS.  Between  the  os  and  podofie  is  a  low  woolly 
kind  of  hair,  called  podfada.  The  more  podfada  a  fur- 
has,  the  lefs  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  fuch 
cafe,  take  no  other  direftion  than  the  natural  one  ;  for 
■  the  characters  of  fable  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  hair 
naturally  Hes  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  direction  as  you  ftnke  your  hand 
over  it.  The  various  combinations  of  thefe  charafters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podofie,  and  podfada,  make 
many  fpecial  divifions  in  the  goodnefs  of  furs  :  befidcs 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  the  fize,  preferring  always, 
cateris  paribus,  the  biggeft,  and  thofe  that  have  the 
greateft  glofs.  The  fize  depends  upon  the  animal  being 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  fmaller. 
The  glofs  vaniflies  In  old  furs :  the  frefh  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  exprefs  it ;  the  old 
ones  are  faid  to  have  done  blooming  :  the  dyed  fables 
always  lofe  their  glofs  ;  become  lefs  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not  ;  and  com- 
monly the  hairs  are  fomevvhat  twifted  or  crifpcd,  and 
not  fo  ftraight  as  in  the  natural  ones.  Some  fumigate 
the  flclns,  to  make  them  look  blacker  ;  but  the  fmell, 
and  the  crlfped  condition  of  the  long  hair,  betrays  the 
cheat ;  and  both  ways  ate  dete6led  by  rubbing  the  fur 
with  a  moift  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  fuch 
cafes. 

"  The  Chlnefe  have  a  way  of  dyeing  the  fables,  fo 
that  the  colour  not  only  iatts  (which  the  Ruffian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fur  keeps  Its  glofs,  and  the  crlfped 
haiis  only  difcover  it.  This  is  tVe  reafon  that  all  the 
fables,  which  are  of  the  beft  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  fe- 
parate,  are  carried  to  Ruffia  ;  the  reft  go  to  China. 
The  very  befi  fables  come  from  the  environs  ot  Nert- 
chitflc  and  Yakutfk  ;  and  in  this  latter  diftrlA,  the  coun- 
try about  the  river  Ud  affords  fometimes  fables,  ot 
whom  one  fingle  fur  Is  often  fold  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  rubles,  12I.  or  14I.  The  bellies  of  fables,  which 
are  fold  in  pairs,  are  about  two  fingers  breadth,  and 
are  tied  together  by  40  pieces,  which  are  fold  from  1 1. 
to2l.  Sterling.  Tails  are  fold  by  the  h  undred.  The  very 
beft  fable-furs  muft  have  their  tails ;  but  ordinary  fabler 
are  often  cropped,  and  100  fold  from  4I.  to  8h  Stei;- 
ling.  The  legs  or  feet  of  fables  are  feldom  fold  fepc^- 
rately  ;  white  fables  are  rare,  and  no  common  merchai)- 
dize,  but  bought  only  as  euriofities :  fome  are  yel- 
lowifh,  and  are  bleached  in  the  fpring  on  the  fnow." 

4  E  2  Sable, 
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Sabie,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  "  black  and  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  as  are  moft  terms  in  this  fcience : 
in  engraving  it  is  expreffed  by  both  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines  croffing  each  other.  Sable  of  itfelf  fig- 
nifies conftancy,  learning,  and  grief ;  and  ancient  heralds 
will  have  it,  that  when  it  is  compoanded  with 

Or    "I  fHoQour. 
Arg.     S  I  Fame. 
Gul.  .  •£  I  Refpeft. 
Azu.  j^E^j  Application. 
Ver.  j      I  Comfort. 
Pur.  J  LAufterity. 

The  occafion  that  introduced  this  colour  into  heraldry 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nifbet,  p.  8.  The  duke 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  lofs  of  that  king- 
dom, appeared  at  a  tournament  in  Germany  all  in 
black,  with  his  fhield  of  that  tm&ure,  feme  de  /armes, 

1.  e.  befprinkled  with  drops  of  water,  to  reprefent  tears, 
indicating  by  that  both  his  grief  and  lofs. 

SABLESTAN,  or  Sablustan,  a  province  of  Afia, 
in  Periia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Indoftan  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Khorafan  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  mountains 
of  Balk  and  Candahar ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Sagettan  or 
Segeftan  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Heri.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous countiy,  very  little  known  to  Europeans  ;  nor 
is  it  certain  which  is  the  capital  town. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  fcimitar,  with  a  very 
broad  and  hfavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

SABURRA,  in  medicine,  ufually  denotes  any  col- 
leftion  of  half  putrid  indigefted  matter  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  by  which  the  operation  of  digellion  is 
impeded. 

SABURR-iE,  GRiTTS,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
of  foffils,  found  in  minute  malTes,  forming  together  a 
kind  of  powder,  the  feveral  particles  of  which  are  of 
no  determinate  fhape,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  the  fi- 
gure of  cryftal,  but  feem  rudely  broken  fragments  of 
larger  mafles ;  not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited  by  wa- 
ter, but  retaining  their  figure  in  it,  and  not  cohering  by 
means  of  it  into  a  mafs  ;  confiderably  opake,  and  in  ma- 
ny fpecies  fermenting  with  acids  ;  often  fouled  with  he- 
terogene  matters,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  in  the 
coarfer  ftony  and  mineral  or  metalline  particles. 

Gritts  are  of  various  colours,  as,  i.  The  ftony  and 
fparry  gritts,  of  a  bright  or  greyifh  white  colour. 

2.  The  red  ftony  gritts.  3.  The  green  ftony  gritts, 
compofed  of  homogene  fparry  particles.  4.  The  yel- 
low gritt,  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies.  5.  The 
black  and  blackifti  gritts,  compofed  of  ftony  or  talky 
particles. 

SACiEA,  a  feaft  which  the  ancient  Babylunians 
and  other  orientals  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  deity 
Anaitis.  The  Sacaea  were  in  the  Eaft  what  the  Satur- 
nalia were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  feaft  for  the  flaves.  One 
of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choofe  a  prifoncr  condemn- 
ed to  deathy  and  allow  him  all  the  pleafures  and  gra- 
tifications he  would  wifh,  before  he  were  carried  to  ex- 
ecution. 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  or  lefs 
violent,  given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling 
Of  tyvitching  tlie  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  fuddcn 
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and  with  one  pull,  and  that  when  a  horfe  lies  heavy  Sacerdotal] 
upon  the  hand,  or  obftinately  arms  himfelf.  II 

This  is  acorreftion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well;^^'^^^^^'^'^^ 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

SACERDOTAL,  fomething  belonging  to  priefts. 
See  Priest. 

SACCULUS,  in  anatomy,  a  diminutive  of  faccus, 
fignifies  a  little  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parte  of 
the  body. 

SACCHARUM,  Sugar,  or  the  Sagar-Cane,  m 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Graminci.  There  is  no 
calyx,  but  a  long  down  ;  the  corolla  is  blvalved.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the  officina.  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  Brazil ;  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  our  Weft  India  iflands 
foon  after  they  were  fettled.  The  fugar-cane  is  the 
glory  and  the  pride  of  thofe  iflands.  It  amply  rewards 
the  induftrious  planter,  enriches  the  Britifh  merchant, 
gives  bread  to  thoufands  of  manufafturers  and  feamen, 
and  brings  an  immenfe  revenue  to  the  crown.  For  the 
procefs  of  making  fugar,  fee  Sugar. 

Sugar,  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
neceffarles  of  life.  In  crop-time  every  negro  on  the 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat. 
This  fufficiently  points  out  the  nourifhing  and  healthy- 
qualities  of  fugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  eating 
of  fugar  fpoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  teeth  : 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  miftake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 
Dr  Alfton,  formerly  profeffor  of  botany  and  materia 
medica  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul- 
gar opinion :  he  had  a  fine  fet  of  teeth,  which  he  a- 
fcribed  fokly  to  his  eating  great  quantities  of  fugar. 
Externally  too  it  is  often  ufeful :  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  Toafted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  ill-difpofed 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  correftor. 

SACCHI  (Andrea),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Rome  In  1594.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Francifco  Al- 
bano,  whom  he  afterwards  furpaffed  in  tafte  and  cori 
reftnefs.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  by  his  paintings  in  frefco ;  and  a  ftrong  emu- 
lation fubfifting  between  him  and  Pietro  de  Cortona, 
they  each  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfedion  that  neither 
of  them  might  have  known  without  fuch  a  competi- 
tion. The  works  of  Sacchi  have  fuch  intrlnfic  merit, 
and  are  finifhed  with  fuch  uncommon  care  and  ficIU,  as 
vtrill  always  fecure  the  applaufe  of  the  judicious,  ani 
preferve  their  true  value.    He  died  in  1668. 

SACHEVEREL  (Dr  Henry),  a  famous  clergymau 
of  the  Tory  faftion  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  indecent  and  fcurrilous  fermons 
and  writings  againil  the  difl'enters  and  revolution  princi- 
ples. He  owed  his  confequence,  however,  to  being  ia- 
difcreetly  profecuted  by  the  houfe  of  lords  for  his  aflize- 
fermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  November  fermon  at 
St  Paul's  in  1709;  in  which  he  afTerted  the  doctrine 
of  non-refiftance  to  government  in  its  utmoft  extent^ 
and  reflefted  feverely  on  the  aft  of  toleration.  The 
high  and  low  church  parties  were  very  violent  at  that 
time  ;  and  the  trial  of  Sacheverel  inflamed  the  high- 
church  party  to  dangerous  riots  and  exceffes  :  he  was, 
however,  fufpended  for  three  years,  and  his  fermons 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.    The  Tories  being 
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k  in  adminiftration  when  Sacheverel's  fufpenfion  expired, 
he  was  freed  with  every  circumftance  of  honour  and 
puhhc  rejoicing;  was  ordered  to  preach  before  the  cona- 
mons  cn'the  29th  of  May,  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe 
for  his  difcouife,  and  obtained  the  valuable  reaory  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 

SACK,  a  wine  ufcd  by  our  anceftors,  which_  fome 
have  taken  to  be  Rheuifh  and  fonne  Canary  wine.— 
Venner,  in  his  F/-<  Rtaaad  Vham  Longam,  printed  in 
1628,  fays  that  fack  is      completely  not  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  fome  afhft  to  drink  fack  with  fugar 
and  fome  without ;  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  beft  pleafuig  to  their  palate."  He  goes 
en  to  fay,      that  fack',  taken  by  itfelf,  is  very  hot  and> 
very  penetrative  ;  being  taken  with  fugar,  the  heat  is 
both-fomewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  there- 
of alio  retarded."  '  He  adds  further,  that  Rhenifh,  &c. 
decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  fack  and  the  other 
ftronger  wines  are  beft  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  fack  was  not 
a  fweet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with  fugar,  and  that 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  from  having  a  faccharine  fla- 
vour, but  from  its  being  originally  ftored  in  facks  or 
borachios.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  ftrong  wine  the  produdion  of  a  hot  cli- 
mate.   Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or 
fome  Spanifh  wine  ef  that  kind.    This  conjeaure  is 
the  more  plauhble,  as  Howell,  in  his  French  and  Eng- 
liih  Diaionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  tranflat^ 
fack  by  the  words  vin  d'Efpagne^  v'm  fee. 

SyiCK  of  Wool,  a  quantity  of  wool  containing  juit 
2  2  ftone,  and  every  ftone  14  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a 
fack  is  24  ftone,  each  ftone  containing  16  pounds. 

S^CK  of  Cotton  IVco/,  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  Earthy  in  fortification,  are  canvas  bags 
filled  with  earth.  They  are  ufed  in  making  retrench- 
ments In  hafte,  to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the 
breaches,  &c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

SACKBUT,  anuifical  inftruraent  of  the  wind  kind, 
being  a  fort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  corn- 
iron  trumpet  both  in  form  and  hze  ;  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bafs,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  fhortened, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  whether  grave  or  acute. 
The  Italians  call  it  trombone^  and  the  Latins  tuba  due- 

tilts,  ,  ,  1 

SACKVILLE  (Thonras,  Lord  Buckhurft',  and  earl 
of  Dorfet),  aftatefman  and  poet,  the  fon  of  Richard 
Sackville,  Efq;  of  Buckhurft,  in  the  parlfh  oF  Wi- 
thian  in  Suflex,  was  born  in  the  year  1536.  He  was 
fent  to  Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  mafter  of  arts  degree,  and  thenee  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  apphed  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whiUl  at  the  univerfitles, 
and  that  thefe  his  juvenile  produaions  were  much  ad- 
mired, none  of  which,  however,  have  been  preferved.— 
Ill  the  fourth  and  fifth,  year  of  queen  Mary,  we  find  him 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  about  which  time, 
In  1557,  he  wrote  a  poetical  piece,  intltlcd  1 /.>e  In- 
duaion,  or  The  Mirror  of  Magjjlrates.  This  laft  was 
meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  Great  from  the 
beginning  of  our  hittory  ;  but  the  defign  being  drop- 
ped, it  was  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 


Mirror  of  Maglftrates  is  formed  on  a  dramatic  plan  ;  Sackville:^ 
in  which  the  perfons  are  introduced  fpeaklng.  The  In-  * 
duaion  is  written  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Spencer,  who, 
with  fome  probability,  is  fuppofed  to  have  imitated  this 
author. 

In  1 56 1,  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc -was  aded  before 
queen  Ellfabeth  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
This  was  the  firil  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language. 
The  Companion  to  the  Play-houfe  tells  us,  that  the 
three  firft  ads  were  written  by  Mr  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Pliillp  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetiy,  fays,  "  It 
is  f  ull  of  ftately  fpeeches^  and  well-founding  phrafes, 
cHmbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his  ftyle,  &c." 
Rymer  fpeaks  highly  in  Its  commendation.  Mr  Spence, 
at  the  inftigatlon  of  Mr  Pope,  republifhed  it  in  i^S^^,- 
with  a  pompous  preface.    It  is  faid  to  be  our  firft  dra- 
matic piece  written  In  verfe. 

In  the  firft  parliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Stckvllle  was 
member  for  Suffex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  fecond.  In- 
the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  1566  was  imprifoned  at  Rome,  when  he  was- 
informed  of  his  father's  death,  by  which  he  became- 
poffeffed  of  a  very  confiderable  fortune. 

Having  now  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
England ;  and  being  firft  knighted  was  created  Lord 
Buckhurft.  In  1570  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  France.- 
In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  comraiffioners  appointed  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  waS' 
the  meffenger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of- 
her  fentence,  and  to  fee  it  executed.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  went  ambaffador  to  the  States  General,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  complaint  againft  the  earl  of  Leice- 
fter  ;  who,  difliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the 
queen  to  recal  him,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe.  In- 
thls  ftate  of  confinement  he  continued  about  10  months, 
when  Lelqefter  dying,  he  was  reftored  to  favour,  and 
in  1580  was  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter:  but  the 
msft  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  queen's  partiality  for 
lord  Buckhurft  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  when  ftie 
caofed  him  to  be  eleded  chancellor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  her  favourite  Effex.  In  1598, 
on  the  death  of  the  treafurer  Burleigh,  lord  Buckhurft 
fucceedcd  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effea  prime  rainiiler  ;  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of 
Effex  and  Southamptcm  were  brought  to  trial,  he  fat 
as  lord  high  fteward  on  that  awful  occafion. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  he  was  giacloufly  re- 
ceived, had  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  confirmed- 
to  him  for  Ufe,  and  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet.  He 
continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  which  happened  fuddenly,  on  the  1 9th  of 
April  i6c8,  in  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall.  He 
was  interred  with  great  folemnlty  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 
He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  minlfter,  and  an  honefi 
man.  From  him  is  defcended  the  prefent  noble  family 
of  the  Doriets.  "  It  were  needlefs  (fays  Mr  Walpok) 
to  add,  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  a  race  of  genius 
and  wit." 

Sackville  (Charles,  earl  of  Dorfet),  a  celebrated 
wit  and  poet,  defcended  from  the  foregoing,  was 
born  in  1637.  He  was,  like  Villiers,  Rochefter^ 
Sedley,  &c.  one  of  the  libertines  of  king  Charles's 
court,  and  fometlmes  indulged  himfelf  In  inexcufable 
exceffes.  He  openly  difcduntenanced  the  violent  mta- 
fures  of  James  11.  and  engaged  early  for  the  prince  of 
5  Orange^-. 
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t'!.""^"^'  ^''3*.2:e,  by  whom  he  was  made  M  chamberlain  of 
'  the  houlehold,  and  taken  into  the  privy-counciL  He 
died  in  1 706,  and  left  feveral  poetical  ipieces,  which, 
though  not  confiderable  enough  to  make  a  volume  by 
themfelves,  may  be  found  among  the  works  of  the  mi- 
nor poets,  publifhed  in  1749. 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
facramentum,  which  fignifies  an  oath,  particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  foldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  arid 
general.  The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly- 
buis,  were,  ohtempcraturus  fum  et  fadurus  quicqmd  manda- 
Litur  ab  imperatoribus  juxta  •vires.  The  word  was  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  and  employed,  per- 
haps with  no  great  propriety,  to  denote  thofe  ordinan- 
ces of  religion  by  which  Chriftians  came  under  an  obli- 
gation, equally  facred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to  obferve 
their  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in  which  they 
have  the  affurance  of  Chriil  that  he  will  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  fame  covenant. 

Of  facraments,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Proteftant 
churches  admit  of  but  two  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive  how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scrip- 
ture, if  the  definition  of  a  facrament  be  juft  which  is 
given  by  the  church  of  England.  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  facrament  is  declared  to  be  "  an 
outward  and  vifible  fign  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a  pledge  to 
affure  us  thereof "  According  to  this  definition,  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Loi-d's  Supper  are  certainly  facraments  ; 
lor  each  confifts  of  an  outward  and  vifible  iign  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ;  both  were 
ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  and  by  the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Chriftian  come  under  a  folemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  maftgr,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  (See  Baptism  and  Supper  of 
the  Lord.)  The  Romanifts,  however,  add  to  this  num- 
ber confirmation,  penance,  extreme  unSion,  ordination,  and 
marriage,  holding  in  all  feven  facraments  ;  but  two  of 
thofe  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  church 
cannot  polTibly  be  Chrijiian  facraments,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  facraments  or  obligations  into  which  men  of 
uU  religions  enter.  Marriage  was  inftituted  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  reple- 
nifti  the  earth  ;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
import  with  repentance,  has  a  place  in  all  religions 

which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible.  

TTie  external  feverities  impofed  upon -penitents  by  the 
church  of  Rome  (fee  Penance)  may  indeed  be  in 
forae  refpefts  peculiar  to  the  difcipline  of  that  church, 
though  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  as  ri- 
gid ;  but  none  of  thefc  feverities  were  ordained  by  Chrift 
himfelf  as  the  pledge  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ; 
nor  do  they,  like  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  bring 
men  under  obligations  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  meaning  of  the  v/ori^L  jacramentum.  Con- 
firmation has  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  fa- 
crament than  any  of  the  other  five  popifti  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  confidered  as  fuch  by 
the  earlieft  writers  of  the  Chriftian  chui-ch,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  (fee 
Confirmation).  Ordination  is  by  many  churches 
confider  ed  as  a  very  important  rite  ;  but  as  it  is  not  ad- 
niiniftered  to  all  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap- 
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propnated  to  it  In  the  New  Teftament,  it  cannot  ht  Sacf« 

conlidered  as  a  Chriftian  facrament  confei-ring  grace  ge- 
nerally  neceifary  to  falvation.  It  is  rather  a  form  of 
authorifing  certain  perfons  to  perforii)  certain  offices, 
which  refpea  not  themfelves  but  the  whole  church  ;  and 
extreme  undion  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rife  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  vainly 
claimed  by  the  fucceeding  clergy.  (Sec  Ordination 
and  Extreme  Unction.)  Thefe  confiderations  feem  to 
have  fome  weight  with  the  Romifh  clergy  themfelves  ; 
for  they  call  the  eucharift,  by  way  of  "eminence,  the 
holy  facrament.    Thus  to  exppfe  the  holy  facrament,  is 

t«  lay  the  confecrated  ho  ft  on  the  altar  to  be  adored  

The  procefiTion  of  the  holy  facrament  is  that  in  which 
this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about  a 
town. 

Numerous  as  wc  think  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh 
church,  a  fed  of  Chriftians  fprung  up  in  England  early 

in  the  current  century  who  increafed  their  number.  

The  founder  of  this  fed  was  a  Dr  Deacon,  we  think, 
of  Manchefter,  where  the  remains  of  it  fubfifted  very 
lately,  and  probably  do  fo  at  prefent.  According  to 
thefe  men,  every  rite  and  every  phrafe  in  the  book  called 
the  Apo/loHcal  Conftitutions  were  certainly  in  ufe  among 
the  apoftles  themfelves.  Still,  however,  they  make  a  di- 
ftinftion  between  tlie  greater  and  the  leffer  facraments. 
The  greater  facraments  are  only  two,  baptifm  and  the 
Lord's  fupper.  The  leffer  are  no  fewer  than  ten,  viz. 
five  belonging  to  baptifm,  exorcifm,  anointing  -with  oil, 
the  white  garment,  a  tajle  of  milk  and  honey,  and  anointing 
ivith  chrifm  or  ointment.  The  other  five  are,  thefign 
of  the  crofs,  impofttion  of  hands.,  unBion  of  the  fick,  holy 
orders,  and  matrimony.  Of  the  nature  of  thefe  leffer 
facraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 

confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  account.  

Nor  is  it  neceffary  that  we  fiiould.  The  fed  which 
taught  them,  if  not  extiiiguiftied,  is  certainly  in  its  laft 
wane.  It  has  produced,  however,  one  or  two  learned 
men  ;  and  its  founder's  Full,  True,  and  Comprehenfive 
View  of  Chriftianity,  in  two  Catechifms,  is  a  woi  k 
which  the  Chriftian  antiquary  will  read  with  pleafure 
for  information,  and  the  philofopher  for  the  materials 
whrch  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  It  was  pubHftied  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1748. 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  a  religious  eftar 
blifliment  formed  in  Fr-ancc,  whofe  founder  was  Authe- 
nus,  bifhop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1 644,  received 
an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a  number 
of  ecclefiaftics  ready  to  exercife  their  miniftry  among 
pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congregation  de 
propaganda,  fhould  appoint. 

SACRAMENTARIANS,  a  general  name  given 
to  all  fuch  as  have  publifhed  or  held  erroneous  doftrines 
of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Sirpper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by  way  of  re- 
proach, to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  other  Pro- 
teftants. 

SACRAMENT  A  RY,  an  ancient  Romifh  church- 
book,  which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
praftifed  at  the  celebration  of  the  facraments. 

It  was  wr  ote  by  pope  Gelafius,  and  afterwards  revifed, 
correded,  and  abridged,  by  St  Gregory. 

S  ACRE,  or  Saker,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
fpeciee  of  falcon,  called  by  authors  falco  fucer,  and  difFer- 
^  ently 
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ently  defcnbei  by  difFeient  authors,  _  but  by  all  agreed 
to  be  an  extremely  bold  and  adive  bird.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe ;  and  a  variety  called 
by  fome  writers  the  fperkled  partridge  hawk  is  found  at 
Hudfon's  bay,  North  America. 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is  folemnly  of- 
fered and  confecrated  to  God,  with  bcnediftions,  unc- 
tions, &c. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priefts,  are  reckoned  facred  per- 
fons  ;  abbots  are  only  blefled.  —  The  deaconhood,  fub- 
deaconhood,  and  priefthood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and 
are  faid  to  imprefs  a  facred  indelible  charafter.  The 
cuftpm  of  confecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  derived 
(fays  Gutlingius)  from  the  Hebre\\'^s  ;  among  whom, 
he  agrees  with  G^-otius,  it  was  never  ufed  but  to  kings 
who'  had  not  an  evident  right  by  fucceflion.  He  adds, 
that  the  Chriftian  emperors  never  ufed  it  before  Juftin 
the  younger ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to  have  paffed  to 
the  Goths,  &c. 

Sacred  is  alfo  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church.  Church-lands,  ornaments,  &c.  are 
held  facred. — The  facred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi- 
nals. 

Sacred  Majefty^  is  applied  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
king  of  England ;  yet  Loyfeau  fays  it  is  blafphemy. 
See" Majesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  ftruck  with 
thunder  as  facred.  In  the  civil  law,  facred  place  chief- 
ly denotes  that  where  a  perfon  deceaTed  has  been  inter- 
red. 

Sacked  Elixir.    See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an 
altar,  by  means  of  a"  regular  minifter,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  homage. 
Sacriiices  (though  the  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  com- 
prehend all  the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any 
way  devoted  to  his  fcrvice  and  honour)  differ  from 
mere  oblations  in  this,  that  in  a  facrifice  there  is  a 
real  deftrudlion  or  change  of  the  thing  offered  ;  where- 
as an  oblation  is  only  a  fimple  offering  or  gift,  with- 
out any  fuch  change  at  all :  thus,  all  forts  of  tythes, 
and  firff  fruits,  and  whatever  of  mens  worldly  fub- 
ftance  is  confecrated  to  God,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
worfhip  and  the  maintenance  of  his  minifters,  are  of- 
ferings or  oblations  :  and  thefe,  under  the  Jewi(h  law, 
were  either  of  Hving  creatures  or  other  things :  but 
faciifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  term,  were 
cither  wholly  or  in  part  confamed  by  fire.  They 
have  by  divines  been  divided  into  bloody  and  unbloody. 
Bloody  facrifices  were  made  of  living  creatures ;  un- 
bloody of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  alfo  been 
divided  into  expiatory,  impetratory,  and  eucharijlical.  The 
firll  kind  were  offered  to  obtain  of  God  forgivcnefs 
of  fins ;  the  fecondj,  to  procure  fome  favour ;  and  the 
third,  to  exprefs  thankfulnefs  for  favours  already  re- 
ceived. Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  all 
facrifices  be  arranged;  though  we  are  told,  that  the 
Eg}'ptians  had  666  different  kinds,  a  number  furpaf- 
fing  all  credibility. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  facrifices  very  various  opi- 
nions have  been  held.  By  many,  the  Phoenicians  are 
fuppofcd  to  have  been  the  authors  of  them ;  though 
Porphyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  Ovid  imagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  viSim 
and  hojlia^  that  no  bloody  facrifices  were  offered  till  wars 
prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  viftories 
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over  their  enemies.    Thefe  are  mere  hypothcfes,  con-  Sicrlfice. 
tradifted  by  the  mod  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  — y--~* 
and  entitled  to  no  regard. 

By  modern  deifts,  facrifices  are  faid  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  fuperftition,  which  operates  much  in  the  fame 
way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  accoi-ding 
to  thofe  men,  to  derive  this  praAice  from  any  parti- 
cular people ;  fince  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  to  entertain  the  fame  opinions  refpefting  the  na- 
ture of  theirgods,and  the  proper  meansof  appeafipg  their 
anger.  Men  of  grofs  conceptions  imagine  their  deities  . 
to  lie  like  themfelves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They  are 
accuftomed  to  appeafe  an  injured  neighbour  by  a  com- 
pofition  in  money;  and  they  endeavour  to  compound  in 
the  fame  manner  with  their  gods,  by  rich  offerings  to 
their  temples  and  to  their  priefts.  The  moft  valuable 
property  of  a  fimple  people  is  their  cattle.  Thefe  of- 
fered in  facrifice  are  fuppofed  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  di- 
vinity, and  are  a£lually  fed  upon  by  his  priefts.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  which  requires  the  punlfhment  of 
death,  it  is  accounted  perfeftly  fair  to  appeafe  the  deity 
by  offering  one  life  for  another ;  becaufe,  by  favages, 
puniftiment  is  confidered  as  a  debt  for  which  a  man 
may  compound  in  the  beft  way  that  he  can,  and  which 
one  man  may  pay  for  another.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  arofe 
the  abfurd  notions  of  imputed  guilt  and  vicarious  atone- 
ment. Among  the  Egyptians,  a  white  bull  was  clio- 
fen  as  an  expiatory  facrifice  to  their  god  Apis.  After 
being  killed  at  the  altar,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  call: 
into  the  river,  with  the  following  execration  :  "  May 
all  the  evils  impending  over  thoie  who  perform  this  fa- 
crifice, or  over  the  Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on 
this  head*."  *  Heroiotut^ 

Had  facrifice  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among  lib.  a. 
fuch  grofs  idolaters  as  worrtiipped  departed  heroes,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  retain  in  their  ftate  of  deilication  all 
the  paffions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  ftate,  this  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worftiip  would  have 
been  to  us  perfedly  fatisfaftory.  We  readily  admit, 
that  fuch  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may  have  actually 
led  far  diftant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive  any  thing 
from  each  other  through  the  channel  of  tradition,  to 
imagine  that  beings  of  human  paffions  and  appetites 
might  be  appeafed  or  bribed  by  coftly  offerings.  But 
we  know  from  the  moft  incontrovertible  authority,  that 
facrifices  of  the  three  kinds  that  we  have  mentioned 
were  in  ufe  among  people  who  worftilpped  the  true 
God,  and  who  muft  have  had  very  correct  notions  of 
his  attributes.  Now  we  think  it  impoffible  that  fuch 
notions  could  have  led  any  man  to  fancy  that  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  oF  a  harmlefs  animal,  or  the  burning  of 
a  cake  er  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  tire,  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  Being  felf-exiftent,  omnipotent,  and  om- 
niicient,  who  can  neitiier  be  injured  by  the  crirnes  of  his 
creatures,  nor  receive  any  acceffion  of  happinefs  from  a 
thoufand  worlds. 

Senfible  of  the  force  of  fuch  reafoning  as  this,  fome 
perfons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewlfti  and  Chriftian  facrifices,  and  firmly  rely  on 
the  atonement  made  by  Chrift,  are  yet  unwilling  (it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reafon)  to  allow  that  fa- 
crifices were  originally  inftituted  by  God.  Of  this  way 
of  thinking  were  St  Chryfoftom,  Spencer,  Grotlus,  and 
Warburton,  as  were  Hkevvife  the  Jews  Maimonides,  R. 

Levi, 
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Levi,  Ben  Gerfon,  and  Abarbanel.  The  greater  part  lordfliip,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  ?ieartily  a^et  SacrJ 
pf  thefe  writers  maintain,  tliat  facrifices  were  at  firft  a    with  him,  that  our  firll  parents  were  inftrudied  by  God 

to  make  articulate  founds  fignificant  of  ideas,  notions, 
and  things  (fee  Language,  n"  6.),  and  not  left  to 
fabricate  a  language  for  themfelves.    That  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be  at  firft  copious,  no  man  will 
fuppofe  who  thinks  of  the  paucity  of  ideas  which  thofe 
who  fpoke  it  had  to  exprefs ;  but  when  we  confider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  pre- 
ciie  and  perfpicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
real  purpofes  of  life.  Among  thefe  purpofes  muft  fure- 
ly  be  included  the  worfhip  of  God  as  the  moft  impor- 
tant of  all.  Every  fentiment  therefore  which  enters  in- 
to worfhip,  gratitude,  invocation,  confeflion,  and  depre- 
According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,  facrifices  had    cation,  the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
their  origin  in  the  ftntiments  of  the  human  heart,  and    taught  to  clothe  in  words  the  moft  fignificant  and  une- 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  converfing  by  aftion  in  aid  of    quivocal ;  but  we  know  from  Mofes,  whofe  divine  lega- 
vvorrlo     Gratitudc  to  God  for  benefits  received  Is  na-    tion  the  bllhop  furely  admitted,  that  .Cain  and  Abel, 


biman  inftitution  ;  and  that  God,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  offered  to  idols,  introduced  them  into  his 
fervice,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  in 
themfelves,  or  as  proper  rites  of  worfhip.  That  the  in- 
finitely wife  and  good  God  fhould  introduce  into  his 
fervice  improper  rites  of  worfhip,  appears  to  us  fo  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
fuch  an  opinion  fliould  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  fuch  men  as  thofe  who  held  it.  Warburton'« 
theory  of  facrifice  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  being 
more  lately  publiftied,  is  worthy  of  particular  examina- 
tion. 


words. 

tural  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  bounden  duty. 
"  This  duty  (fays  the  biftiop  *)  was  in  the  moft  early 
times  difcharged  in  exprefllve  aftions,  the  leaft  equivocal 
of  which  was  the  offerer's  bringing  the  firft  fruits  of 
pafkirage  or  agriculture  to  that  fequeftered  place  where 
the  Deity  ufed  to  be  more  folemnly  invoked,  at  the  fta- 
ted  times  of  public  worfhip ;  and  there  prefenting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demand  which  fpoke  to  this  purpofe. 
— *  T  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God  !  to  be 
the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  :  and  do  now,  with 
humble  gratitude,  return  my  warmeft  thaaks  for  thefe 
thy  blefTings  particularly  beftowed  upon  me." — Things 
thus  devoted  became  thenceforth  facred :  and  to 
prevent  their  defecratlon.,  the  readieft  way  was  to  fend 
them  to  the  table  of  the  prieft,  or  to  confume  them  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
was  the  origin  of  euchariftical  facrifices.  Impetratory 
or  precative  facrifices  had,  he  thinks,  the  fame  origin, 
and  were  contrived  to  exprefs  by  aftion  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God's  favour.  *'  Expiatory  fa- 
crifices (fays  the  learned  prelate)  were  in  their  own  na- 
ture as  intelligible,  and  in  praftice  as  rational,  as  either 
of  the  other  two.  Here,  inftead  of  prefenting  the  firfl 
fruits  of  agriculture  and  pafturage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
wool,  as  in  the  euchariftical,  or  a  portion  of  what  was  to 
be  fown  or  otherwife  propagated,  as  in  the  Impetratory  ; 
fome  chofen  animal  precious  to  the  repenting  criminal, 
who  deprecates  or  fuppofed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
Deity  who  is  to  be  appeafed,  was  offered  up  and  flain 
at  the  altar,  in  an  aftion  which,  in  all  languages,  when 
tranflated  into  words,  fpeaks  to  this  purpofe  : — *  I  con- 
fcfs  my  tranfgreifions  at  thy  footltool,  O  my  God  !  and 
with  the  deepeft  contrition  implore  thy  pardon  ;  con- 
felhng  that  I  deferve  death  for  thofe  my  offences.' — 
1  he  latter  part  of  the  conftlTion  was  more  forcibly  ex- 
preft'ed  by  the  aSwn  of  ftilking  the  devoted  animal,  and 
depriving  it  of  hfe  ;  which,  when  put  into  woids,  con- 
xluded  in  tliis  manner. — '  And  I  own  that  I  myfelf  de- 
ferve the  death  which  I  now  inflift  on  this  animal.' 

This  lyftem  oF  facrifice,  which  his  lordfhip  thinks  fo 
well  fupported  by  the  mofl  early  movemenrs  of  fimple 
nature,  we  admit  to  be  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfaftory.  That  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  were  accuftomed  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
language  by  expreiTivc  gefticulations  we  are  not  hicllned 
to  controvert :  the  cuftom  prevails  among  favage  na- 
tions, or  nations  half  civilized,  at  the  prsfait  day.  Jiis 


the  eldeft  children  of  our  firft  parents,  worfhipped  God 
by  the  rites  of  facrifice  :  and  can  we  fuppofe  that  this 
practice  occurred  to  them  from  their  having  fo  far  for- 
gotten the  language  taught  them  by  their  father,  as  to 
be  under  the  necefTity  of  denoting  by  aftion  what  they 
could  not  exprefs  by  words  ?  If  this  fuppofition  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  force  another  upon  us  ftill  more  extrava- 
gant. Even  Adam  himfelf  muft,  in  that  cafe,  have  be- 
come dumb  in  confequence  of  his  fall ;  for  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable, that  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  utter  articulate 
founds,  and  affix  a  meaning  to  them,  he  would  ceafe,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  family,  to  confefs  his  fins,  implore 
forgivenefs,  and  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  God  fer  all  hia 
mercies. 

The  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aware  of  fome  fuch 
objeftion  as  this  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  if  facri- 
fices had  arifen  from  any  other  fource  than  the  light 
of  reafon,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been  filent 
concerning  that  fource  ;  "  efpeclally  fince  v/e  find  Mo- 
fes carefully  recording  what  God  Immediately,  and  not 
nature,  taught  to  Adam  and  his  family.  Had  the  ori- 
ginal of  facrifice,  fays  he,  been  prefcribed,  and  direftly 
commanded  by  the  Deity,  the  facred  hiftorian  could 
never  have  omitted  the  exprefs  mention  of  that  circum- 
ftancc.  The  two  capital  obfervances  in  the  Jewifh  ri- 
tual were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices.  To  imprefa 
the  highelt  reverence  and  veneration  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original :  and  can  we  fup- 
pofe that,  had  facrifices  had  the  fame  original,  he 
would  have  neglefted  to  eftabhfh  this  truth  at  the  time 
that  he  recorded  the  other,  fince  it  is  of  equal  ufe  and 
of  equal  importance  ?  I  fhould  have  fald,  indeed,  of 
much  greater  ;  for  the  multifarious  focrifices  of  the  law 
had  net  only  a  reference  to  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  but 
likewife  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Jefus  Chrift." 

But  all  this  reafoning  wag  forcfeeii,  and  completely 
anfwered  before  his  lordfhip  gave  it  to  the  public.  It 
is  probable,  that  though  the  diftinftion  of  weeks  was 
well  known  over  all  the  eaftern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
during  tlieir  refidence  in  Egypt,  were  very  neghgcnt 
in  their  obfervancc  of  the  Sabbath.  To  enforce  a  reli- 
gious obfervance  of  that  facred  day,  it  became  neceffary 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  its  firft  in- 
ftitution, that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  memoiy  of 
the  creation  ;  but,  in  a  country  hke  Egypt,  the  people 
were  in  danger  of  holding  facrifices  rather  in  toohigh  thaa 
too  low  veneration,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  lame  ne- 
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rlficf,  ^efTuy  fof  mentioning  expHcitly  the  early  indUution  of 
them.  It  was  fufficlent  that  they  knew  the  divine  in- 
flitution  of  their  own  facrifices,  and  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  oft'cred.  Befides  this,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Hebrews  from 
the  infed^ionr,  of  the  heathen,  the  rite  of  facrificing  was 
loaded  with  many  additional  ceremonies  at  its  fecond  in- 
ftitution  under  Mofesi  It  might,  therefore,  be  impro- 
per to  relate  its  original  fimpUcity  to  a  rebeUious  people, 
%vho  would  think  themfelves  ill-ufed  by  any  additional 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expence,  however  really  neceflfary 
to  their  happinefs.  Bifhop  Warburton  fees  clearly  the 
necellity  of  concealing  from  the  Jews  the  fpiritual  and 
refined  nature  of  .the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  left  fuch  a 
backfliding  people  Ihould,  from  the  contemplation  of  it, 
have  held  in  contempt  their  own  economy.  This,  he 
thinks,  is  the  reafon  why  the  prophets,  fpeaking  of  the 
reign  of  the  Meffiah,  borrow  their  Images  from  the  Mo- 
faic  difpenfation,  that  the  people  living  under  that  difpen- 
fation m.ight  not  dcfpife  it  from  perceiving  its  end ;  and 
we  think  the  reafon  will  hold  equally  good  for  their  law- 
V  giver  concealing  from  them  the  fmiplicity  of  the  firft 
facrifices,  left  they  fliouldbe  tempted  to  murmur  at  their 
•own  multifarious  ritual. 

But  his  lordfhip  thinks  that  facrifices  had  their  ori- 
gin from  the  light  of  natural  reafon.  We  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  what  light  natural  reafon  can  throw  upon 
fuch  a  fubject.  That  ignorant  pagans,  adoring  as 
gods  departed  heroes,  who  ftill  retained  their  fenfual 
appetites,  might  naturally  think  of  appeafing  fuch  be- 
ings with  the  fat  of  fed  beafts,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
altar,  we  have  already  admitted  ;  but  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  who  knew  that  the  God  whom  they  adored  has 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  paffions  ;  that  he  created  and 
lullains  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  from  his  very  nature  he 
mull  will  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  fhould 
'  be  led  by  the  light  of  natural  reafon  to  think  of  appea- 
ling him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to 
death  harmlefs  animals,  is  a  pofition  which  no  argu- 
ments of  his  lordfiiip  can  ever  compel  us  to  admit.  That 
Abel's  facrif;ce  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know  ;  but  it 
was  not  accepted  becaufe  it  proceeded  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  ori- 
**  '^inal  language,  but  becaufe  it  was  offered  through 
failh.  The  light  of  natural  reafon,  however,  does  not 
generate  faith,  but  fclence  ;  and  when  it|fails  of  that, 
its  offspring  is  abfurdity.  Faith  is  the  fubftance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidenqe  of  things  not  feen,"  and 
comes  not  by  rcafoning  but  by  hearing.  What  things 
then  were  they  of  which  Abel  had  heard,  for  which  he 
hoped,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  offered  facrifice  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a  reftoration  to  that  immortality 
which  was  forfeited  by  the  tranfgrefiion  of  his  parents. 
Of  filch  redemption  an  obfcure  intimation  had  been 
^given  to  Adam,  in  the  promife  that  the  feed  of  the  wo- 
man fliould  bruife  the  head  of  the  ferpent ;  and  it  was 
doubtlefs  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  in  more  itriking  co- 
lours the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done,  that 
Pre-  bloody  facrifices  were  firll  inftituted  f .  As  long  as  the 
import  of  fuch  rites  was  thus  underftood,  they  confti- 
tuted  a  perfefliy  rational  worfliip,  as  they  fhowed  the 
people  that  the  wages  of  fin  is  death  ;  but  when  men 
funk  into  idolatry,  and  lofl  all  hopes  of  a  refurreftion 
from  the  dead,  the  flaughtering  of  animals  to  appeafe 
their  deities  was  a  praftice  grofsly  fuperilitious.  It  reft- 
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ed  in  itfelf  wnthout  pointing  to  any  farther  end,  and  tlie  Sdcnftce. 
grovelling  vvorihippers  believed  that  by  their  facrifices  — —v— 
they  purchafed  the  favour  of  their  deities.  When  once 
this  notion  was  entertained,  human  facrifices  were  foon  in- 
troduced ;  for  it  natur^jlly  occurred  to  thofe  who  offered 
them,  that  what  they  mofl  valued  themfelves  would  be 
mofl  acceptable  to  their  offended  gods,  (fee  the  next 
article).  By  the  Jewifh  law,  thefe  abominable  offer- 
ings were  ftriAly  forbidden,  and  the  whole  ritual  of  facri- 
fice reilored  to  its  original  purity,  though  not  fimplicity. 

All  Chriftian  churches,  the  Socinian,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  chirrch,  not  excepted,  have  till  very  lately 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  Jewifti .  facrifices  ferved, 
amongft  other  ufes,  for  types  of  the  death  of  Chiift 
and  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  (fee  Type.)  In  this  belief 
all  fober  Chriftians  agree  ftill,  whilft  many  are  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  likewife  foederal  rites,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  conlidered  by  the  ancient  Romans  *.         *  '^ii-  t-iv^ 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Jewifh  facrifices,  and  the  fub-'^^' 
ordinate  ends  for  which  they  were  offered,  a  full  ac-'^^^' 
count  is  given  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  When  an  If- 
raehte  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  prieft  broke  it  in 
two  parts  ;  and  fetting  afide  that  half  which  he  referved 
for  himfelf,  broke  the  other  into  crmnbs,  poured  oil, 
wine,  incenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  and  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  wfre  ac- 
companied with  the  facrifice  of  an  animal,  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  vi61im  to  be  confumed  along  with  it. 
If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears  of  new  corn,  they  were 
parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of- 
fered  to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel,  over  which  he  poured  oil^ 
incenfe,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  al- 
tar, having  firft  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belong- 
ed to  himfelf. 

The  principal  facrifices  among  the  Hebrews  confift- 
ed  of  bullocks,  fheep,  and  goats  ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other :  thefe  beafts'  were  to  be  perfect,  and  without 
bleniifh.  The  rites  of  facrificing  were  various  ;  all  of 
which  are  very  minutely  dtfcribed  in  the  baoks  of 
Mofes. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  viftim, 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blemifh  or  imper- 
fection ;  its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  fmall  at  the  end  ; 
the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the  ears  cleft  ;  and  that  the 
bull  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  The  vidlini 
being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns, 
cfpecially  if  a  bull,  heifer,  or  covv.  The  head  they 
alio  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  woollen  in- 
f'ula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  hung  two  rows  of  chaplcts 
with  twifted  ribands  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  flole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  fide  : 
the  leffer  vidllms  were  only  adorned  with  garlands  and 
bundles  of  flowers,  together  with  white  tufts  or 
wreaths. 

The  viAims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the 
altar ;  the  leffer  being  driven  to  the  place,  and  the 
greater  led  by  an  halter ;  when,  if  they  made  any 
ttruggle,  or  l  efufed  to  go,  the  refiftance  was  taken  for 
an  ill  omen,  and  the  facrifice  frequently  fet  afide.  The 
vi£tim  thus  brought  w^s  carefully  examined,  to  fee  that 
there  was  no  defeft  in  it-;  then  the  prieft,  clad  in  his 
facerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied  with  the  facrificers 
and  other  attendants,  and  being  wafhed  and  purified  ac- 
4  F  cording- 
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cording  to  the  ceremonies  prefcribed,  turned  to  the  right 
hand,  and  went  round  the  altar,  fprinkling  it  with  meal 
and  holy  water,  and  alfo  befprinkling  thofe  who  were 
prefent.  Then  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
Who  is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied,  Many  and 
good.  The  priefl  then  having  exhorted  the  people  to 
join  with  him  by  faying,  Let  us  pray,  confeffed  his 
own  unworthinefs,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  divers  fins  ;  for  which  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods, .  hoping  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant 
his  requefts,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them,  and  fend 
them  all  health  and  happinefs  ;  and  to  this  general  form 
added  petitions  for  fuch  particular  favours  as  were  then 
delired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  prieft  took  a  cup  of 
wine ;  and  having  tatted  it  himfelf,  caufed  his  afliftants 
to  do  the  like  ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  viftim.  Then  the  prieft  or  the 
crier,  or  fometimes  the  moft  honourable  perfon  in  the 
company,  killed  the  beaft,  by  knocking  it  down  or 
cutting  its  throat.  If  the  facrifice  was  in  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  towards  hea- 
ven, but  if  they  facrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods, 
the  vidlim  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the  ground. 
If  by  accident  the  beaft  efcaped  the  ftroke,  leaped  up 
after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it  was 
thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  gods.  The  beaft  be- 
ing killed,  the  prieft  infpedled  its  entrails,  and  made 
predidlions  from  them.  They  then  poured  wine,  toge- 
ther with  frankincenfe,  into  the  fire,  to  increafe  the 
flam.e,  and  then  laid  the  facrifice  on  the  altar ;  which  in 
the  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  called  an  holocaujl;  but  in  after-times,  only  part 
of  the  viftim  was  confumed  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain- 
der referved  for  the  facrificers ;  the  thighs,  and  fome- 
times the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the 
company  feafted  upon  the  reft.  During^  the  facri- 
fice, the  prieft,  and  the  perfon  who  gave  the  facri- 
fice, jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  al- 
tar. Sometimes  they  played  upon  mufical  inftruments 
in  the  time  of  the  facrifice,  and  on  fame  occafions  they 
danced  round  the  altar,  finging  facred  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god. 

Human  Sacrif'ces,  an  abominable  praftice,  about  the 
origin  of  which  different  opinions  have  been  formed. — 
The  true  account  feems  to  be  that  which  we  have  given 
in  the  preceding  article.  When  men  had  gone  fo  far 
as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their  gods  by  facri- 
fice, it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  fo  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  coft  and  rarity  of 
the  offering  ;  and,  oppreffed  with  their  malady,  they 
never  refted  till  they  had  got  to  that  which  they  concei- 
ved to  be  the  moft  precious  of  all,  a  human  facrifice. 
*'  It  was  cuftomary  (fa3'^s  Sanchoniathon  f ),  in  ancient 
times,  in  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be- 
came incurable,  for  princes  and  magiftrates  to  offer  up 
in  facrifice  to  the  avenging  dasmons  the  deareft  of  their 
offspring,"  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phoenicia,  but  the 
praAice  prevailed  in  every  nation  under  heaven  of  which 
we  have  rt  ctlved  any  ancieat  account.  The  Egyptians 
had  it  In  the  early  part  of  their  monarchy.  The  Cretans 
likewife  had  it,  and  retained  it  for  a  longer  time. — 
The  nations  of  Arabia  did  the  fame.  The  people  of 
Dumah,  in  particular,  facrificed  every  year  a  child,  and 
buried  it  underneath  an  altar,  which  they  made  ufe  of 
iaftead  of  an  idol  j  for  they  did  nota^mit-of  images. 
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The  Perfians  buried  people  alive.  Araeftris,  the  wife  Sacrifice, 
of  Xerxes,  entombed  12  perfons  quick  underground  - — 
for  the  good  of  her  foul.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enu-  ^ 
merate  every  city,  or  every  province,  whtre  thefe  dire 
praftices  obtained.  The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans  the  lonians,  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos>  Te- 
nedos,  all  had  human  facrifices.  The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus  offered  up  to  Diana  eveiy  ftranger 
whom  chance  threw  upon  their  coalt.  Hence  aiofe 
that  juft  expoftulation  in  Euripides  upon  the  incjnfift- 
ency  of  the  proceeding  ;  wherein  much  good  reafoning 
is  implied.  Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddefs  delight- 
ed in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and  murderer 
fhould  be  privileged  to  elcape,  nay,  be  driven  from  the 
threfhold  of  the  temple  ;  whereas,  if  an  honeft  and  vir- 
tuous man  chanced  to  ttray  thither,  he  only  was  feized 
upon,  and  put  to  death.  The  Pclafgi,  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  flhiould  be  born  to 
them  for  a  facrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plenty.  Arif- 
tomenes  the  Meffenian  flew  300  noble  Lacedemonians, 
among  whom  was  Theopompus  the  king  of  Sparta,  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.  Without  doubt  the 
Lacedemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  returns  ;  for 
they  were  a  fevere  and  revengeful  people,  and  offered 
the  like  vIAims  to  Mars.  Their  feftival  of  the  Diama- 
ttlgofis  is  well  known  ;  when  the  Spartan  boys  were 
whipped  in  the  fight  of  their  parents  with  fuch  feverity 
before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  often  ex- 
pired under  the  torture.  Phylarchus  affirms,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  of  old  every  Grecian  ftate 
made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched  towards  an  enemy, 
to  follcit  a  bleffing  on  their  undertakings  by  human  vic- 
tims. 

The  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  the  like  facrifices. 
They  both  devoted  themfelves  to  the  Infernal  gods,  and 
conftrained  others  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  horrid  doom. 
Hence  we  read  in  Titus  LIvius,  that,  in  the  confulate 
of  -^milius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro,  two  Gauls, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of  Greece, 
were  buried  aHve  at  Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 
was  a  place  under  ground,  walled  round,  to  receive 
them ;  which  had  before  been  made  ufe  of  for  fuch 
cruel  purpofes.  He  fays  it  was  a  facrifice  not  properly 
Roman,  that  Is,  not  originally  of  Roman  inftitution  j 
yet  it  was  frequently  praftlfed  there,  and  that  too  by 
public  authority.  Plutarch  makes  mention  of  a  like 
inftance  a  few  years  before,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Fla- 
minius  and  Furlus.  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  alJ 
the  principal  captives  who  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  were  at  the  clofe  of  that  cruel  pageantry  put 
to  death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Ma- 
rlus  offered  up  his  own  daughter  for  a  vidlira  to  the 
Dii  Averrunci,  to  procure  fuccefs  In  a  battle  againft 
the  Cimbri ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  quoted 
by  Clemens.  It  Is  likewife  attefted  by  Plutarch,  who 
fays  that  her  name  was  Calpurnia.  Marlus  was  a  man 
of  a  four  and  bloody  difpofition  ;  and  had  probably 
heard  of  fuch  facrifices  being  offered  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  among  whom  they  were  very  common,  or  he 
might  have  beheld  them  exhibited  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
therefore  murdered  what  was  neareft,  and  fiiould  have 
been  deareft  to  him,  to  counterafi:  their  fearful  fpells, 
and  outdo  them  in  their  wicked  machinery.  Cicero,  ma- 
king mention  of  this  cuftom  being  common  in  Gaulj 
adds,  that  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the 
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cr";«c6.  time  he  was  (peaking :  from  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
  infer,  that  it  was  then  difcontinued  among  the  Ro- 
mans. And  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  it  had  then, 
and  not  very  long,  been  difcouraged.  For  there  was 
a  law  enafted,  when  Lent«lus  and  Craffus  were  con- 
fuls,  fo  late  as  the  657th  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  more  human  facrifices  :  for  till  that  time 
thofe  horrid  rites  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
without  any  mafk  or  controul ;  which,  had  we  not  the 
beft  evidence  for  the  faft,  would  appear  fcarce  cre- 
dible. And  however  they  may  have  been  difcontinued 
for  a  time,  we  find  that  they  were  again  renewed  ;  tho' 
they  became  not  fo  public,  nor  fo  general.  For  not  very 
long  after  this,  it  is  reported  ©f  Auguftus  Csefar,  when 
Perulia  furrendered  in  the  time  of  the  fccond  triumvi- 
rate, that  befides  multitudes  executed  in  a  mihtary 
manner,  he  offered  up,  upon  the  Ides  of  iMarch,  300 
chofen  perfons,  both  of  the  equeftrian  and  fenatorial 
order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his  uncle 
Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itfelf  this  cuftom  was  revived  : 
and  Porphyry  affures  us,  that  in  his  time  a  man  was 
every  year  facrificed  at  the  fhrine  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  vl£tlms  to  the  Syrian  deity 
which  he  introduced  among  the  Romans.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  fo  devoted  to  this 
ftiocking  cuftom,  that  no  bufmefs  of  any  moment  was 
tranfatled  among  them  without  being  prefaced  with 
the  blood  of  men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various 
gods  ;  but  particularly  to  Hefus,  Taranis,  and  Thau- 
tates.  Thefc  deities  arc  mentioned  by  Lucan,  where 
he  enumerates  the  various  nations  wlio  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Caefar. 

The  altars  of  thefe  gods  were  far  removed  fr®m  the 
common  refort  of  men  ;  being  generally  fituated  in 
the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
place  and  proceeding.  The  perfons  devoted  were  led 
thither  by  the  Druids,  who  prefided  at  the  Iblemnity, 
and  performed  the  cruel  offices  of  the  facrilice.  Ta- 
citus takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hermunduri, 
in  a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the 
advantage  ;  at  the  clofe  of  which  they  made  one  ge- 
neral facrifice  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  The 
poor  remains  of  tlie  legions  under  Varus  fuffered  in 
fome  degree  the  fame  fate.  There  were  many  places 
deftined  for  this  purpofe  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany  ; 
but  efpecially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and 
the  great  Hercynian  forefl  ;  a  wild  that  extended 
above  30  days  journey  in  length.  The  places  ftt  apart 
for  this  folemnity  were  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence, 
and  only  approached  at  particular  feafons.  Lucan 
mentions  a  grove  of  this  foit  near  MafTilia,  which  even 
the  Roman  foldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  com- 
manded by  Caefar.  It  was  one  of  thofe  fet  apai-t  for 
the  facrifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilicho,  that,  among  other 
advantages  accruing  to  the  i.oman  armies  through  his 
conduft,  they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  forell 
of  Hercynia,  and  follow  the  chace  in  thofe  fo  much 
dreaded  woods,  and  otherwife  make  ufe  of  them. 

Thefe  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of 
the  north,  of  whatever  denomination.  'i  he  MafTa- 
getae,  the  Scythians,  the  Getes,  the  Sarmatians,  all 
the  various  nations  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly  the 


Suevi  and  Scandinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  Sacrificft. 
that  their  happinels  and  fecurity  could  not  be  obtained  """^  ** 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief 
gods  were  Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
could  never  fufficicutly  glut  with  blood.  They  had 
many  very  celebrated  places  of  worfliip  ;  efpecially  in 
the  ifland  Rugen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  ;  and 
in  Zeeland  :  fome,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Sem- 
nones  and  I^aharvalli.  But  the  mofl  reverenced  of  all, 
and  the  moil  frequented,  was  at  Upfal ;  where  there 
was  every  year  a  grand  celebrity,  which  continued  for 
nine  days  During  this  term  they  facri  .ced  an;mals 
of  all  iorts  :  but  the  moft  acceptable  viftims,  and  the 
moft  numerous,  were  men.  Of  thefc  facrifices  none 
were  efteemed  fo  aufpicious  and  falutary  as  a  facrifice 
of  the  prince  of  the  country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the 
king  to  die,  it  was  received  w.th  univerfal  acclama- 
tions and  every  exprelfioa  of  joy ;  as  it  once  happen- 
ed  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  when  they  call  lots,  and 
it  fell  to  king  Domalder  to  be  the  people's  vidim : 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Olaus  Tretel- 
ger,  another  prince,  was  burnt  ahve  to  Woden.  They 
did  net  fpare  their  own  children.  Harald  the  fon  of 
Gunild,  the  firft  of  that  name,  flew  two  of  his  chil- 
dren to  obtain  a  ftorm  of  wind.  "  He  did  not  let 
(fays  Verilegan)  to  facrifice  two  of  his  fons  unto  his 
idols,  to  the  end  he  might  obtain  of  them  fuch  a  tem- 
peft  at  fea,  as  fhould  break  and  difperfe  the  fhipping  of 
Harald  king  of  Denmark."  Saxo  Gramraaticus  men- 
tions a  Hke  faft.  He  calls  the  king  Haquin  ;  and 
fpeaks  of  the  perfons  put  to  death  as  two  very  hopeful 
young  princes.  Another  king  flew  nine  fons  to  pro- 
long his  own  life  ;  in  hopes,  perhaps,  that  what  they 
were  abridged  of  would  in  great  meafure  be  added  to 
himfilf  Such  inftances,  however,  occur  not  often  :  but 
the  common  victims  were  without  end  Adam  Bre- 
menfis,  fpeaking  of  the  awful  grove  at  Upfal,  where 
thefe  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  fay?,  that  there  was 
not  a  fingle  tree  but  what  was  reverenced,  as  if  it  were 
gifted  with  fome  portion  of  divinity :  and  all  this  be- 
caufe-they  were  ilained  with  gore  and  foul  with  human 
putrefaction.  The  fame  is  obferved  by  ocheiffer  in  his 
account  of  this  place. 

1  he  manner  in  which  the  vlftims  were  flaughtered, 
was  diverfe  in  different  places.  Some  of  the  Gaulifh 
nations  chined  them  with  a  ftroke  of  an  ax.  I'he  Cel- 
tas  placed  the  man  wlio^was  to  be  offered  for  a  facri- 
fice upon  a  block,  or  an  altar,  with  his  breaft  up- 
wards, and  with  a  Iword  flruck  him  forcibly  acrofs  the 
'.fernum  ;  then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his 
agonies  and  convulfions,  as  well  as  from  the  effufion'of 
^blood,  they  formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The 
Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels  ;  and  from  them  they 
pretended  to  divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  mens  brains 
out  with  an  ox-yoke.  The  fame  operation  was  per- 
formed in  Iceland,  by  dafhing  them  againft  an  altar  of 
Hone.  In  many  places  they  transfixed  them  with  ar- 
rows. After  they  were  dead,  they  iufpended  them  upon 
the  trees,  and  leift  them  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  wri- 
ters  above  quoted  mentions,  that  in  his  time  70  car- 
cafes  of  this  fort  were  found  in  a  wood  of  the  Scevi. 
Dithmar  of  Merfburgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  lame 
age,  fpeaks  of  a  place  called  Ledur  in  Zeeland,  where 
there  were  every  year  99  perfons  facrificed  to  the  god 
Swautowite.    During  thefe  bloody  feitivals  a  general 
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Sacrifice.  Joy  prevailed,  and  banquets  were  moft  royally  ferved. 
»  They  fed,  caroufed,  and  gave  a  lool'e  to  indulgence, 
which  at  other  times  was  not  permitted.  They  ima- 
gined that  there  was  fomething  myfterious  in  the  num- 
ber uine  t  for  which  reafon  thefe  feafts  were  in  feme 
places  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  In  others  every 
ointh  month  ;  and  continued  for  nine  days.  When  all 
was  ended,  they  wafhed  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a 
pool}  and  then  difmiffed  the  aflembly.  Their  fervants 
were  numerous,  who  attended  during  the  term  of  their 
feafting,  and  partook  of  the  banquet.  At  the  clofe 
©f  all,  they  were  fmothered  in  the  fame  pool,  or  other- 
wife  made  away  with.    On  which  Tacitus  remarks, 


enerny  at  their  g^tes,  they  feized  at  once  300  children 
of  the  prime  nobihty,  and  offered  them  in  public  for 
a  facrifice.  Three  hundred  more,  being  perfons  who 
were  foraehow  obnoxious,  yielded  themfelves  volunta- 
rily, and  were  put  to  death  with  the  others.  The  ne- 
gled  of  which  they  accufed  themfelves,  confilled  in 
facrificing  children  purchafed  of  parents  among  the 
poorer  fort,  who  reared  them  for  that  purpofe,  and 
not  felefting  the  moft  promlfuig,  and  the  moft  honour- 
able, as  had  been  the  cuftom  of  old.  In  fhort,  there 
were  particular  children  brought  up  for  the  altar,  a-s 
fheep  are  fattened  for  the  (hambles  ;  and  they  were 
bought  and  butchered  in  the  fame  manner.    But  this 
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Uow  great  an  awe  this  circumftance  muft  neceffari-    indifcrimlnate  way  of  proceeding  was  thought  to  have 


ky  infufe  into  thofe  wlto  were  not  admitted  to  thefe 
myileries. 

Thefe  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of 
authors  in  different  ages  ;  many  of  whom  were  natives 
ef  the  countries  which  they  defcribe,  and  to  which 
they  feem  ftrongly  attached.  They  would  not  there- 
fore have  brought  fo  foul  an  imputation  on  the  part  of 
the  world  in  favour  of  which  they  were  each  writing, 
nor  could  there  be  that  concurrence  of  teftimony,  were 
not  the  hiftory  in  general  true. 

The  like  cuftom  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  at  Me- 
xico, and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peru- 
vians ;  and  in  moft  parts  of  America.  In  Africa  it  is 
ftill  kept  up  ;  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  facrifice 
fome  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in 
order  to  fecure  their  favour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the 
king  of  Dahoome's  camp,  after  his  inroad  into  the 
countries  of  Ardra  and  Whidaw ;  and  fliys,  that  he  was 
a  witnefs  to  the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  he  faw  fa- 
crifice multitudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation. 

The  fame  abominable  worfhip  is  likewife  praAifed 
©ccafionally  in  the  iflands  vifited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
other  circumnavigatoi's,  in  the  South  Sea.  It  feems 
indeed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  period 
of  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly  had  the 
©rigin  wliich  we  have  afligned  to  it. 

The  facrifices  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  if  we 
except  fome  few  inftances,  confifted  of  perfons  doomed 
by  the  chance  of  war,  or  afligned  by  lot,  to  be  offered. 
But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  viftims  were  pe- 
culiarly chofen.  Their  own  children,  and  whatever 
was  neareft  and  deareft  to  them,  were  deemed  the  mofl 
worthy  offering  to  their  god.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  with  them  the 
Ipeligion  of  their  mother-country,  and  inftituted  the 
fame  worftiip  in  the  parts  where  they  fettled.  It  con- 
fifted in  the  adoration  of  feveral  deities,  but  particular- 
ly of  Kronus ;  to  whom  they  offered  human  facrifices, 
»nd  efpecially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents 
were  not  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magi- 
ftrates  did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  raoft 
feir  and  promifmg,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defraud- 
ed of  his  dues.  Upon  a  check  being  received  in  Sici- 
ly, and  fome  other  alarming  circumftances  happening, 
Hamilcar  without  aay  hefitation  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and 
offered  him  on  the  fpot  to  Kronus  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  drowned  a  number  of  priefts,  to  appeafe  the  deity 
'of  the  fea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a 
^eat  defeat  of  their  army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  their 
tnifcarriages  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whofe  fervices  hud 
feeea  neglected.     Touched  witk  this,  aad  feeing  the 


given  offence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians 
looked  out  for  the  moft  fpecious  and  handfome  perfou 
to  be  facrificed.  The  Albanians  pitched  upon  the  beft. 
man  of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for  the 
wickednefs  of  the  reft.  The  Carthaginians  chofe  what 
they  thought  the  mofi  excellent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  moft  dear  to  them  ;  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy 
upon  their  children.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Silius 
Italicus  in  his  fourth  book. 

Kronus,  to  whom  thefe  facrifices  were  exhilMted,  was 
an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire  ;  and  there- 
fore always  worfhipped  with  fome  reference  to  that  ele- 
ment.   See  Phoenicia. 

The  Greeks,  we  find,  called  the  deity  to  whom 
thefe  offerings  were  made  Agraulos  ;  and  feigned  that 
flie  was  a  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  But 
how  came  Cecrops  to  have  any  connexion  with  Cy- 
prus ?  Agraulos  is  a  corruption-  and  tranfpolition  of  the 
original  name,  which  fhould  have  been  rendered  Uk  El 
Aur^  or  Uk  El  /lurus  ;  but  has,  like  many  other  orien- 
tal titles  and  names,  been  ftraagely  fophifticated,  and 
is  here  changed  to  Agraulos.  It  was  in  reality  the  god 
of  light,  who  was  always  worfhipped  with  fire,  'i'iiis 
deity  was  J.he  Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and  Canaanites^ 
and  the  Mclech  of  the  eafl ;  that  is,  tlie  great  and  prin- 
cipal god,  the.  god  of  ligiit,  of  whom  fire  was  efteemed 
a  fymbol ;  and  at  whofe  flirine,  inftead  of  viler  victims, 
they  offered  the  blood  of  men. 

Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mo- 
loch of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  nothing  can  appear 
more  fhocking  than  the  facrifices  of  the  Tyrians  and 
Carthaginians,  which  they  performed  to  this  idol.  In 
all  emergencies  of  flate,  and  times  of  general  cala- 
mity, they  devoted  what  was  moft  neceffary  and  va- 
luable to  them  for  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  parti- 
cularly to  Moloch.  But  befides  thefe  undetermined 
times  of  bloodfhed,  they  had  particular  and  prefcribed 
feafons  every  year,  when  children  were  chofen  out  of 
the  mofl  noble  and  reputable  families,  as  before  men- 
tioned. If  a  perfon  had  an  only  child,  it  was  the  more 
liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as  being  efteemed  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  deity,  and  more  efficacious  for  the  ge- 
neral good.  Thofe  who  were  facrificed  to  Kronus 
were  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  molten  idol,  which, 
flood  in  the  midft  of  a  large  fire,  and  was  red  with 
heat.  The  arms  of  it  were  ftretched  out,  with  the 
hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to  receive  them  ; 
yet  Hoping  downwards,  fo  that  they  dropt  from  thence 
into  a  glowing  furnace  below.  To  other  gods  they 
were  otherwife  flaughtered,  and,  as  it  is  implied,  by 
the  very  hands  of  their  parents.    What  can  be  more 
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fice.  horrid  to  tk  imagination,  than  to  fuppofe  a  father  by  chance  efcape, 
leading  the  deareft  of  all  his  fons  to  fuch  an  infernal 
fhrine)  or  a  mother  the  moft  engaging  and  affec- 
tionate of  her  daughters,  jnft  rifing  to  maturity,  to 
be  flaughtered  at  the  altar  of  Afhtaroth  or  Baal  >  Ju- 
ftin  defcribes  this  nnnatufal  cuftom  very  pathetically  : 
^ippe  homines,  ut  viBimas,  immolabant :  et  impuberes 
(qua  aetas  hoJlfum  mtfericurdiam  provocat)  arts  admove- 
bant  ;  pacem  /anguine  eorum  expofcentes  ^  pro  quorum  vttu 
s  Dii  rogari  maxime  /olent.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal, 
that  this  was  continually  pradifed ;  and  fo  much  of 
natural  affeAIon  Hill  left  unextinguifhed,  as  to  render 
the  fcene  ten  times  more  Ihocking  from  the  tender- 
nefs  which  they  feemed  to  exprcfs.  They  embraced 
their  children  with  great  fondnefs,  and  encouraged 
tfiem  in  the  gentleft  terms,  that  they  might  not  be  ap- 
palled at  the  fight  of  the  hellifli  proccfs  ;  begging  of 
them  to  fubmit  with  cheerfulnefs  to  this  fearful  opera- 
tion. If  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  tear  rlfmg,  or 
a  cry  unawares  efcaping,  the  mother  fmothered  it 
with  her  kiffes,  tiiat  there  might  not  be  any  fhow  of 
backwardnefs  or  conftraint,  but  the  whole  be  a  free- 
will offering.  Thefe  cruel  endearments  over,  they  ftab- 
bed  them  to  the  heart,,  or  otherwife  opened  the  fluices 
of  life  ;  and  with  the  blood  warm,  as  It  ran,  befmeared 
the  altar  and  the  grim  vifage  of  the  idol.  Thefe  were 
the  cuftoms  which  the  Ilraelltes  learned  of  the  people 
of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they  are  upbraided  by  the 
Pfalmift  :  "  They  did  not  deftroy  the  nations,  concern- 
ing  whom  the  Lord  commanded  them  ;  but  were  ming- 
led among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works  :  yea, 
they  facrificed  their  fons  and  their  daughters  unto  de- 
vils, and  fhed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their 
fons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  facrinced  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  land  was  polluted  with 
Iblood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with  their  own  works, 
and  went  a-whoring  with  their  own  inventions." 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  praAifed  in  fo  many  nations,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himfelf,  "  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  Galatse,  or  for  the  Scythians, 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  fuperior 
beings,  than  to  have  formed  to  themfelves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men  ;  of  gods, 
who  efteemed  human  viAIms  the  moft  acceptable  and 
perfeft  facrlfice  ?  Would  it  not  (fays  he)  have  been 
more  eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  the 
atheift  Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught, 
that  there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  fa- 
crificed, in  the  manner  they  were  wont,  to  the  god 
which  they  adored  ?  Wherein  they  afted,  not  as  the 
perfon  did  whom  Empcdocles  defcribes  in  fome  poe- 
try, where  he  expofes  this  unnatural  cuftom.  The 
fire  there  with  many  idle  vows  offers  up  unwittingly 
his  fon  for  a  faerifiee ;  but  the  youth  was  fo  changed 
in  feature  and  figure,  that  his  father  did  not  know 
him.  Thefe  people  ufed,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to 
go  through  this  bloody  work,  and  flaughter  their  own 
offspring.  Even  they  who  were  chlldlefa  would  not 
be  exempted  from  this  curfed  tribute but  purchafed 
children,  at  a  price,  of  the  poorer  forty  and  put  them  to 
death  with  as  little  remorfe  as  one  would  kill  a  lamb 
or  a  chicken.  The  mother,  who  facrificed  her  child, 
ftood  by,  without  any  feeming  fenfe  of  what  fhe  was 
lofing,  and  without  uttering,  a  groan.    If  a  figh  did 
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fhe  loft  all  t1ie  honour  which  ilie  Sacrilege ' 
propofed  to  herfelt  in  the  offering,  and  the  child  was 


ji()twlthftandln;r  llain.  All  the  time  of  this  ceremony, 
while  the  children  were  murdering,  there  was  a  noife 
of  clarions  and  tabors  founding  before  the  idol,  that 
the  cries  and  fhrieks  of  the  viflims  might  not  be  heard. 
*♦  Tell  me  now  (fays  Plutarch)  if  the  monllers  of  old, 
the  Typhous,  and  the  giants,  were  to  expel  the  gods^. 
and  to  rule  the  world  in  their  ftead  ;  could  they  re- 
quire a  fervice  more  horrid  than  thefe  infernal  rites  and 
facrifices  V 

SACRILEGE,  sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  pro- 
faning facred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God  ;  or 
of  alienating  to  laymen,  or  common  purpofes,  what  was 
given  to  religious  perfons  and  pious  ufes. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church-officer,  otherwife  called 
Sexton. 

SACRISTY,  in  church-hiftory,  an  apartment  in 
a  church  where  the  facred  utenfils  were  kept,  being 
the  fame  with  our  Vestry. 

SADDI^E,  is  a  feat  upon  a  horfe's  back,  contrived 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  rider. 

A  hunting-faddle  is  compofed  of  two  bov^-s,  twO 
bands,  fore-bolfters,  pannels,  and  faddle-ftraps  ;  and  the 
great  faddle  has,  befides  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind-bolftersj 
and  a  trouffequln. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 
SADDUCEES,  were  a  famous  fcft  among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  and  cenfifted  of  perfons  of  great  quality 
and  opulence.  Refpefting  their  origin  there  are  vari- 
ous accounts  and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and 
after  him  many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they  took 
their  rife  from  Dofitheus  a  fe&ary  of  Samaria,  and 
their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  P^sf  juji  or  jujiice, 
from  the  great  juillce  and  equity  which  they  fliowed  in 
all  their  aAIons  ;  a  derivation  which  neither  fuits  the 
word  Sadducee  nor  the  general  chara£ler  of  the  fe6t. 
They  are  thought  by  fome  too  to  have  been  Samaritans  s 
but  this  is  by  no  means  probable,  as  they  always  at- 
tended the  worfliip  and  facrifices  at  Jerufalem  and  never 
at  Gerizzlm. 

In  the  Jewlfh  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Saddu- 
cees  derived  their  name  from  Sadoc,  and  that  the  feit 
arofe  about  260  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  time  of  An- 
tigonus  of  Socho,  prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
falem, and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity 
fchool  of  that  city.  He  had  often  in  his  ledlures,  it 
feems,  taught  his  fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferve 
God  as  flaves  do  their  mafters,  from  the  hopes  of  a  re- 
ward, but  merely  out  of  filial  love  for  his  own  fake ; 
from  which  Sadoc  and  Haithus  inferred  that  there  were 
no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life.  They  therefore  fepa- 
rated  from  their  mafter,  and  taught  that,  there  was  no 
refurreftion  nor  future  ftate.  This  new  do&rine  quick- 
ly fpread,  and  gave  rife  to  the  fedt  of  Sadducees,  which 
in  many  refpefts  refembled  the  Epicureans. 

Dr  Prideaux  thinks.,  that  the  Sadducees  were  at  firft  no- 
more  than  what  the  Caraites  are  now ;  that  is,  they  would 
not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  ftuck  to  the 
written  word  only  ;  and  the  Pharifees  being  great  pro- 
moters of  thofe  traditions,  hence  thefe  two  iedis  became 
direAly  oppofite  to  each  other.  See  Prideaux^ s  Conn, 
part.  ii.  b.  z  and  3.  and  fee  alfo  Pharisees  and  Ca-. 

RAITES. 

Afterwards  the  Sadducees  imbibed  other  dofirines,. 
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■Ch Mu cecE. wKIcli  rendered  them  a  feft  truly  impious;  for  they 
"■""""■v""*"^  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  and  the  exlftence  of 
angels,  and  of  the  fpin'ts  or  fouls  of  men  departed 
(Mat.  xxii.  23.  Afts  xxiii.  8.)  They  held,  that  there 
is  no  fpiritual  being  but  God  only ;  that  as  to  man, 
this  world  is  his  all.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  we 
had  reafonable  fouls  :  but  they  maintained  this  foul  was 
mortal ;  and,  by  a  necefTary  confequence,  they  denied 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  another  life.  They  pre- 
tended alfo,  that  what  is  faid  of  the  exiftence  of  angels, 
and  of  a  future  refurreftion,  are  nothing  but  illufions. 
St  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  St  Auftin,  have  advanced, 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy  Ghoft.  But  nei- 
ther Jofephiis  nor  the  evangellfts  accufe  them  of  any  er- 
ror hke  this.  It  has  been  alfo  imputed  to  them,  that 
they  thought  God  corporeal,  and  that  they  received 
none  of  the  prophecies. 

It  is  pi'etty  difficult  to  apprehend  how  they  could 
deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  yet  receive  the  books  of 
Moles,  where  fuch  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotius  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
obferve,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
not  as  particular  beings,  fubfifting  of  themfelves,  but  as 
powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  infeparable  from  the 
Deity,  as  the  fun-beams  are  infeparable  from  the  fun. 
Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  fpiritual  but 
mortal  ;  juft  as  they  thought  that  fubltance  to  be  which 
■animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do  not  tell 
us  how  they  folved  this  difficulty,  that  might  be  urged 
againft  them  from  fo  many  pafTages  of  the  Pentateuch, 
where  mention  is  made  of  angels. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punlfhments 
nor  recompenfes  in  another  life,  fo  they  were  inexorable 
in  their  chaftifing  of  the  wicked.  They  obferved  the 
law  themfelves,  and  caufed  it  to  be  obferved  by  others, 
with  the  utmoft  ligour.  1  hey  admitted  of  none  of 
the  traditions,  explications,  or  modifications,  of  the 
Pharifees  ;  they  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  law  ;  and 
maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be  ob- 
ferved. 

The  Sadducees  are  accufed  of  rejefling  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  except  thofe  of  Mofes ;  and  to  fupport  ihis 
opinion,  it  is  obferved,  that  our  Saviour  makes  ufe  of  no 
Scripture  againft  them,  but  paffages  taken  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vln- 
.  dicate  them  from  this  reproach.  He  oblerves,  that  they 
-did  not  appear  in  Ifrael  till  after  the  numbei  of  the  holy 
books  were  fixed  ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  chooie 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch  was  lefs 
favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  fince  it  often 
makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition.  Bcfides, 
the  Sadducees  were  prefent  in  the  temple  and  at  other 
religious  affembhes,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read  indifferently  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mofes.  They 
were  in  the  chief  employs  of  the  nation,  many  of  them 
were  even  piiefts.  Woidd  the  Jews  have  fufPered  in 
thefe  employments  perlons  that  rejefted  the  greateft 
part  of  their  Scriptures  ?  Menafle  ben-Ifrael  lays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  indeed  they  did  not  rejeft  the  prophets, 
but  that  they  explained  them  in  a  fenfe  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Jews, 

Jofephus  affures  us,  that  they  denied  deftiny  or  fate ; 
alleging,  that  thefe  were  only  founds  void  of  fenfe,  and 
•that  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  confe- 
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quence  of  the  good  or  evil  fide  we  have  taken,  by  the  fadducc 
free  choice  of  our  will.  They  faid  alfo,  that  God  was 
far  removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
was  the  abfolute  matter  of  his  own  aftions.  This  was 
roundly  to  deny  a  providence  ;  and  upon  this  footing  I 
know  not,  fays  F.  Calmet,  what  could  be  the  religion 
of  the  Sadducees,  or  what  influence  they  could  afcribe 
to  God  in  things  here  below.  However,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  only  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-prieflhood  itfelf.  John 
Hircanus,  high-prieft  of  that  nation,  feparated  himfelf 
in  a  fignal  manner  from  the  feft  of  the  Pharifees,  and 
went  over  to  that  ot  Sadoc.  It  is  laid  alfo,  he  gave 
ftrift  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re- 
ceive the  maxims  of  this  feft.  Ariilobulus  and  Alex- 
ander Jannasus,  fon  of  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  Sadducees  ;  and  Maimonides  aifures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  they  had  in  poffeffion 
all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  the  party  of  the  Pharifees,  Simon  the  fon  of 
Secra.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Jefus  Chrilt  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  (Afts,  v.  17.  iv.  1.)  ;  as  alfo  Ananus 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that 
fmaU  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  See  upon  this  matter  Serrar  Trihurcf.  Menaffe 
bsn-jjrael,  ck  Refurretitone  mortuorum;  B  ifnage'i  Hj/iory  of 
the  Jeiusy  &c.  ;  and  Ca/met's  D'tJJ'ertaUon  upon  the  Se9s 
of  the  jffws  before  the.  Commentary  of  St  Mark. 

The  feft  of  the  Sadducees  was  much  reduced  by  the 
deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  and  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  it  revived  afterwards.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  it  was  fo  formidable  in  Egypt,  that 
Ammonim,  Origen's  mafter,  when  he  faw  them  propa- 
gate their  opinions  in  that  country,  thought  himlelf 
obliged  to  write  againft  them,  or  rather  againft  the 
Jews,  who  tolerated  the  Sadducees,  though  they  denied 
the  fundamental  points  of  their  religion.  The  emperor 
Juftinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  his  novels, 
banifhes  them  out  of  all  the  places  of  his  dominions, 
and  condemns  them  to  the  fevereft  punlfhments,  _as  peo- 
ple that  mamtained  atheiftical  and  impious  tenets ;  de- 
nying the  rtfurrection  and  the  laft  judgment.  Annus, 
or  Anaaus,  a  diiciple  ot  J  ada,  fon  of  Nachman,  a  fa- 
mous rabbin  of  tire  8th  century,  declared  himfelf,  as  it  is 
faid,  in  iavour  of  the  Sadducees,  and  llrenuoufly  pro- 
tected them  againft  their  advtrfa.ies.  They  had  alfo  a 
celebrated  defender  in  the  12th  century,  in  the  perfon 
of  Alpharag  a  Spanifh  rabbin.  1  his  doftor  wrote 
againft  the  Pharifees,  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Sad- 
ducees ;  and  maintained  by  his  public  writings,  that  the 
purity  of  Judaifm  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sad- 
ducees ;  that  the  traditions  avowed  by  the  Pharifees 
were  ufelefs  ;  and  that  the  ceremonies,  which  they  had 
multiplied  without  end,  were  an  infupportable  yoke. 
1  he  rabbi  Abraham  ben-David  Italleri  replied  to  Al- 
pharag, and  fupported  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees  by  two 
great  arguments,  that  of  their  univerfality  and  that  of 
their  antiquity.  He  proved  their  antiquity  by  a  conti- 
nued fucceflion  from  Adam  down  to  the  year  1167  ; 
and  their  univerfality,  becaufe  the  Pharifees  are  fpread 
all  the  world  over,  and  are  found  in  all  the  fynagogues. 
There  are  ftill  Sadducees  in  Africa  and  in  feveral  other 
places.    They  deny  the  i^runortality  of  the  foul,  and 
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the  refurreAion  of  the  body  ;  but  they  are  rarely  found, 

at  leaft  there  are  but  few  who  declare  themfelves  for 
thefe  opinions. 

SADLER  (John),  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropfhire  ;  born  in  1615  ;  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  removed  to, 
Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he  made  no -fmall  progrefs  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  ;  and  in  1 644.  was  admitted  one  of  the 
mafters  in-  chancery,  as  alfo  one  of  the  two  mailers  of 
requefts.  In  1649  he  was  chofen  town-clerk  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  fame  year  pubUlhed  his  Rights  of  the  King- 
dom. He  was  greatly  efteemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  whofe  fpecial  warrant  he  was  continued  a  mafter  in 
Chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix.  ^  By 
his  intereft  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In 
1658  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar- 
mouth ;  and  next  year  was  appointed  firft  commlffioner 
under  the  great  feal  with  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Whltelocke,^ 
and  others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1 660  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  Olhia.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  he  loft  all 
his  employments.  In  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  he 
was  a  great  fufferer  ;  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
feat  of  Warm  well  in  Dorfetlhire,  where  he  Uved  in  a 
private  manner  till  1674,  when  he  died. 

SADOC,  a  famous  Jewifh  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
fcft  oF  the  Sadducees. 

SADOLET  (James),  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
of  the  Romifh  church,  born  at  Modena  In  1 4  77.  Leo  X. 
made  him  and  Peter  Bembus  his  fecretarles,  an  office  for 
which  they  were  both  well  qualified  ;  and  Sadolet  was 
foon  after  made  bifhop  of  Carpentras,  near  Avignon  : 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  and  em- 
ployed in  feveral  negociatlons  and  embaffies.  He  died 
in  1 547,  not  without  the  fufplcion  of  poifon,  for  cor- 
refpondlng  too  familiarly  with  the  Proteftants,  and  for 
tcftifying  too  much  regard  for  fome  of  their  doftors. 
His  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  colkaed  in 
1607  at  Mentz,  in  one  volume  8vo.  All  his  contempo- 
raries fpoke  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms. 

SAFE-GUARD,  aprotedion  formerly  granted  to  a 
ftranger  who  feared  violence  from  fome  of  the  king's- 
fubjeds  for  feeking  his  right  by  courfe  of  law. 

S^vE-Condua,  is  a  fecurity  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  feal,  to  a  ftranger  for  his  fafe-coming  into 
and  paffing  out  of  the  realm  ;  the  form  whereof  is  in. 
Reg.  Grig..  25.  There  are  letters  of  fafe  conduft 
which  muft  be  enrolled  in  chancery  ;  and  the  perfons 
to  whom  granted  muft  have  them  ready  to  (how  ;  and 
touching  which  there  are  feveral  ftatutes.  See  Prero- 
gative. 

SAFFRON,  In  the  materia  medica,  is  formed  of  the 
.  ftigmata  of  the  crocus  ofTicinahs*,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
preffed  together  into  cakes.  Of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  Englifii  and  Spanifh  ;  of  which  die  latter  is 
by  far  the  moft  efteemed.  Saffron  is  principally  culti- 
vated In^Cambridgelhlre,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten  milea 
diameter.  The  greateft  part  of  this  traft  is  an  open 
level  country,  with  few  Inclofures  ;  and  the  cuftom 
there  is,  as  in  moft  other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and 
let  the  land  be  fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  generally 
planted  upon  fallow-ground,  and,  all  other  things  being 
alike,  they  prefer  that  which  has  borne  barley  the  year 
before = 


The  faffron  ground  is  fcldom  above  three  acres,  or 
lefs  than  one  ;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil 
not  poor,  nor  a  very  ftiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry 
mould,  fuch  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an 
hazel  colour ;  though,  if  every  thing  elfe  anfwers,  the 
colour  of  the  mould  is  pretty  much  neglected. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  muft  be  carefully  plough- 
ed, the  furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and 
deeper  if  the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind 
of  corn  ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  In  the  month 
of  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dung  up- 
on each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  fhorteft  rotten  dung  Is  the 
beft  ;  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniency  of 
making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure 
of  a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  midfummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  16  feet 
anc^^an  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  feveral  parcels,  and  for 
throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  feafon.  The 
time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  only  inftrument  ufed  at  this  time  is  a  fmall  narrow 
fpade,  commonly  called  a  fpit-JJjovel.  The  method  is 
this  :.  One*man  with  his  fliovel  raifes  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him  about  fix  or 
more  inches.  Two  perfons,  generally  women,  follow 
with  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  fartheft  edge  of  the 
trench  made  by  the  digger,  at  about  three  inches  from 
each  other.  As  foon  as  the  digger  has  gone  once  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  fide;, 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  laft  fet,  which 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  fame  di- 
ftance  from  the  firft  that  they  are  from  One  another. 
The  only  dexterity  neceffary  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
fome  part  of  the.  firft  ftratum  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie 
under  the  roots  ;  and,  in  fetting,  to  place  the  roots  dl- 
redlly  upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  of  roots  plant- 
ed on  an  acre  Is  generally  about  16  quarters,  or  128  ' 
bufiiels.  From  the  time  of  planting,  till  the  beginning- 
of  September,  or  fometime*  later,  there  Is  no  more  la- 
bour required  ;  but  at  that  time  they  begin  to  vege- 
tate, and  are  ready  to  fhow  themfelves  above  ground,;  ., 
which  may  be  known  by  digging  up  a  few  of  the  roots. 
The  ground  is  then  to  be  pared  with  a  fharp  hoe,  and 
the  weeds  raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwife  they  would  > 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  faffron.  In  fome  time  after,  , 
the  flowers  appear* 

They  are  gathered  before  they  are  full  blown,  as  well 
as  after,  and  the  proper  time  for  it  is  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.   The  owners  of  the  faffron-ficlds  get  together  a  • 
fufficient  number  of  hands,  ,who  pull  off  the  whole  ■ 
flowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  Into  a  baflcet, 
and  fo  contimie  till  about.  11  o'clock^.   Having  then  ^ 
carried' home  the  flowers,  they  immediately  faU  to  pick- 
ing out  the  ftigmata  or  cliives,  and  together  with  them  ■ 
a. pretty  large  proportion  of  the  ftylus  itfelf,  or  firing 
to  which  they  are  attacked  :  the  reft  of  the  flower  they 
throw  away  as  ufelefs.    Next  morning  they  return  to 
the  field,  without  regarding  whether  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry  ;  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the 
whole  crop  is  gathered. — The  next  labour  is  to  dry 
the  chives  on  the  kUn.  .  The  kiln  is  buUt  upon  a  thick 
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rron.  plank,  tl\at  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  Tt  Is 
''f^  fupported  by  four  (hort  leg3  :  tlie  outOde  coiifirts  of 
tight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a 
quadrariijular  frame,  about  1 2  inches  fquare  at  the  bot- 
tom on  the  infide,  and  2  2  on  the  upper  part;  which 
laft  is  likewafe  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  On  the 
forefide  is  left  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and 
four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is 
put  in  ;  over  all  the  reif  laths  are  laid  pretty  thick, 
clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already 
mentioned.  They  are  then  plaftered  over  on  both 
fides,  as  arc  alfo  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 
ferve  for  an  hearth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair- 
cloth, fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewife  to 
two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turn- 
ed by  wedges  or  fcrews,  in  order  to  Itrttch  the  cloth. 
Inftead  of  the  hair-cloth,  fome  people  ufe  a  net-work 
or  iron-wire,  by  which  the  falTron  is  fooner  dried,  and 
with  lefs  fuel  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  prefcrving  it  from 
burning  makes  the  hair-cloth  preferred  by  the  beft  judges. 
The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe;  and  tiiey 
begin  with  putting  five  or  fix  fheets  of  white  paper  on 
the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  thefe  they  lay  out  the  w^et  faf- 
fron  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  then  covered  with 
fome  other  (heets  of  paper,  and  over  thefe  they  lay  a 
<:oarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  times  doubled,  or  initead  of 
this,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  ftraw  ;  and  after  the 
fire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  cover- 
ed with  a  board  having  a  confiderable  weight  upon  it. 
At  firft  they  apply  a  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to -make  the 
-chives  fnueat  as  they  call  it ;  and  at  this  time  a  great 
deul  of  care  is  neceflary  to  prevent  burning.  When  it 
has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn  the  cakes 
of  fafFron  upfide  down,  putting  on  the  coverings  and 
weight  as  before.  If  no  finilter  accident  happens  du- 
ring thefe  firll  two  hours,  the  danger  is  thought  to 
be  over ;  and  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  keep 
up  a  very  gentle  fire  for  24  hours,  turning  the  cake 
^veiy  half  hour.  That  fuel  is  beil  which  yields  the 
leatt  fmoke  ;  and  for  this  reafon  charcoal  Is  preferable 
to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  fafFron  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer- 
tain. Sometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet  chives  are 
got  from  one  rood,  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two  ; 
and  fometimes  not  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  gathering  and  drying.  But  it  Is  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make 
one  pound  of  dry  for  the  firft  three  weeks  of  the  crop, 
and  fix  pounds  during  the  laft  week.  When  the  heads 
are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  fafFron  may 
at  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  firft  crop, 
and  24  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
being  confiderably  larger  than  the  fecond. 

To  obtain  the  fecond  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
hoeing,  gathering,  picking,  &c.  already  mentioned,  muft 
be  repeated;  and  about  midfummer,  after  the  third  crop 
is  gathered,  the  roots  muft  all  be  taken  up  and  tranf- 
planted.  Fortafeiug  up  the  roots,  fometimes  the  plough 
is  made  ufe  of,  and  fometimes  a  forked  hoe  ;  and  then 
the  ground  is  harrowed  once  Or  twice  over.  During 
all  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  15  or  more 
people  will  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads  as  they  are  turned  up.  The  roots  are  next  to 
fee  carried  to  the  houfe  in  facks,  where  they  are  clean- 
ed and  rafed.  This  lahour  confifts  in  cleaning  the  roas 
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thoroughly  from  eaith,  decayed  old  pieces,  involucre,  vSaffron 

or  excrefcences ;  after  which  they  become  fit  to  be  II 
planted  In  now  ground  immediately,  or  they  may  be  ^^>^^P^* 
kept  for  fome  time,  without  danger  of  fpoiling.  The  „ 
quantity  of  roots  taken  up  in  proportion  to  thole  plant- 
ed is  uncertain;  but,  at  a  medium,  24  quarters  of  clean 
roots,  fit  to  be  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre. — 
There  fometiuics  happens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  faffron  and  fome  other  plants.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  fhoot  upwards,  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap-roots  fent  forth  from  the  fide  of  the  old 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  Into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  thefe  bulbs  firfl  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  fometimes,  though  not 
always,  and  the  tap-root  then  decays.  The  bulb  In- 
creafes  in  bignefs,  and  at  iail  falls  quite  off ;  which 
commonly  happens  in  April.  But  many  times  thefe 
tap-roots  never  pioducc  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  AH  fuch  roots  therefore  fliould  be  thrown 
away  in  the  making  a  new  plantation.  This  degene- 
racy of  the  roots  is  a  difeafe  for  which  no  cure  is  as  yet 
known. 

When  fafFron  Is  offered  to  fale,  that  kind  ought  to 
be  chofen  which  has  the  broadeft  blades ;  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  Englifh  fafFron  Is  diltlnguifhed  from 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  or  fiery-red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tin£fure.  It  fliould 
be  chofen  frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  In  clofe  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  ver)^  moift,  tough  and  firm  In  tear- 
ing, of  the  fame  coloift*  within  as  without,  and  of  a 
itrong,  acrid,  diffiifive  fmelL 

This  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  eleg^-int  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic.  Befides  the  virtues  it  has  in  common 
with  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  account- 
ed one  of  the  highelt  cordials,  and  is  faid-to  exhilarate 
the  fpirlts  to  fuch  a  degree  as,  when  taken  in  large  do- 
fcs,  to  occafion  immoderate  mirth,  Involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effefts  which  follow  from  the  abufe  oF  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  medicine  Is  particularly  ferviceable 
In  hyfteric  deprefTions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or 
obiti»uetion  of  the  uterine  fecrttlons,  where  other  aro- 
matics,  even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  eiFe£l.  Saffron  imparts  tlie  whole  of  its  virtue 
and  colour  to  reftified  fpirit,  proof-fplrit,  wine,  vine- 
gar, and  water.  A  tinfture  drawn  with  vinegar  lofcs 
greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  watery  and  vinoua 
tindures  are  apt  to  grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alfo :  that  made  In  pure  fpirit  keeps  In  perfedlioil 
for  many  years.  . 

Meadn'-ju-SAFPRON.    See  Colchicum. 

SAGAN,  in  fcripture-hiftory,  the  fufFragan  or  de- 
puty of  the  Jewifh  high  prleit.  According  to  fome 
writers,  he  was  only  to  officiate  for  him  when  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  fervice  through  fick- 
nefs  or  legal  uncleannefs  on  the  day  of  expiation  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  he  was  to  affift  the  high-prleft  in 
the  care  of  the  aflairs  of  the  temple  and  the  fervice  of 
the  priefts. 

SAGAPENUM,  In  pharmacy,  &c.  a  gum-refia 
brought  to  us  in  two  forms  ;  the  finer  and  purer  is  in 
looie  granules  or  fingle  drops  ;  the  coarfer  kind  is  in 
maffes  compoied  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fi/.es,  cement- 
ed together  by  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind.  In  either 
cafe,  it  is  of  a  firm  and  compail  fubftance,  confiderably 
heavy,  and  ef  a  xcddifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  brownifli 
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within,  and  fpotted  In  many  places  with  fmall  yellowlfh 
or  whitifh  fpecks.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable; 
its  tafte  acrid  and  impleafant. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  plant  which  produces  it  has  never  been  defcribed  ; 
but  is  fuppofed  to  be,  as  Diofcorides  fays,  of  the  ferula 
kind,  from  the  feeds  and  fragments  of  the  ftalks  fome- 
times  met  with  in  the  body  of  it. 

Sagapenum  is  a  very  great  attenuant,  aperient,  and 
difcutient.  It  is  good  in  all  diforders  of  the  bread  that 
owe  their  origin  to  a  tough  phlegm.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  to  difcufs  tumors  in  the  nervous  parts  in  a  re- 
markable manner  ;  and  to  give  relief  in  .habitual  head- 
achs,  where  almoil  all  things  elfe  have  failed.  Its  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples ;  but  it  is  now  feldom 
given  alone.  It  has  been  found,  however,  to  do  great 
things  in  afthmas  ;  in  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  par- 
ticularly the  fpleen;  in  nervous  complaints;  and  even  in 
epilepfies.  It  alfo  promotes  the  menfes,  and  expels  the 
fecundines ;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  therlaca,  mith- 
ridate,  and  many  other  of  the  fhop  compofitions. 

SAGE,  in  botany.    See  Salvia. 

Sage  (Alain  Rene),  an  ingenious  French  romance- 
writer,  was  born  at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667. 
He  had  a  fine  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  maf- 
ter  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  languages,  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  admired  romances  in  imitation  of  the  Spanifh  au- 
thors. Thefe  were.  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols 
I2mo;  New  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  2  vols  i2mo; 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  1 2mo  ;  and  Gil  Bias, 
4  vols  1 2  mo.  He  produced  alfo  fome  comedies,  and 
other  pieces  of  pleafantry  ;  and  died  in  <  747,  in  a 
little  houfe  near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by 
writing. 

Sage  (the  reverend  John),  fo  juMy  admired  by 
aU  who  knew  him  for  his  claflical  learning  and  reafoning 
powers,  was  born,  in  1652,  in  the  parifh  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  where  his  anceftors  had 
lived  for  feven  generations  with  great  refpedl  though 
with  little  property.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  Lord 
Duffus's  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  coun- 
try when  Monk  ftormed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
guft  1651. 

The  iffue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  loyalty  of  cap- 
tain Sage,  left  him  nothing  to  beftow  upon  his  fon  but 
a  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  In  thofe  days  the  Latin  language  was  taught 
in  the  parochial  fchools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
and  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  and  after  young  Sage  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  thofe  ufeful  feminaries,  his  father,  without  re- 
ceiving from  an  ungrateful  court  any  recompenfe  for 
what  he  had  lofl;  in  the  caufe  of  royalty,  was  fl:ill  abje 
to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's,  where 
having  remained  in  college  the  ufual  number  of  terms 
or  feffions,  and  performed  the  exercifes  required  by  the 
llatutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  the  higheft  honour  which  it  appears  he  ever  re- 
ceived from  any  univerfity. 

During  his  refidence  in  St  Andrew's  he  ftudied  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  likewife  inftrudled  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  fuch 
other  branches  of  philofophy  as  then  obtained  in  the 
fchools,  which,  though  we  affeft  to  fmile  at  them  in 
this  enlightened  age,  he  always  fpoke  of  as  highly  ufe« 
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ful  to  him  who  would  underfl;and  the  poets,  hiftorians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  church.  In  this  opinion  every  man  will 
agree  with  him  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an- 
cient metaphyfics,  and  has  read  the  writings  of  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chryfofl:ome, 
and  other  fathers  of  great  name  ;  for  each  of.  thofe 
writers  adopted  the  principles  of  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  philofophical  fefts,  reafoned  from  their  notions,  and 
often  made  ufe  of  their  terms  and  phrafes. 

When  Mr  Sage  had  taken  his  matter's  degree,  the 
narrownefs  of  his  foitune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
the  firll  literary  employment  which  was  off"ered  to  him ; 
and  that  happened  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  office 
of  fchoolmafter  in  the  parifli  of  Bingry  in  Fifefhire, 
whence  he  was  foon  removed  to  Tippennuir  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  In  thefe  humble  ftations,  though  he 
wanted  many  of  the  neceflaries  and  almofl;  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  in  doing  fo,  he  unhappily  imbibed  the  feeds  of 
feveral  difeafes  which  afflifted  him  through  Hfe,  and 
notwithftanding  the  native  vigour  of  his  conftitution 
impaired  his  health  and  fiiortened  his  days.  From  the 
miferable  drudgery  of  a  parifli-fchoolmafter,  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmalundie,  who  in- 
vited him  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fons, 
whom  he  accompanied  firft  to  the  public  fchool  at 
Perth,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's. 
This  was  ftill  «n  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  merit,  but  it  was  not  wholly  without  advantages. 
At  Perth  he  gained  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  Dr 
Rofc,  afterwards  lord  bifliop  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  St 
Andrew's  of  every  man  capable  of  properly  eftimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupils  was  completed  in  1684, 
when  he  was  left  with  no  determinate  objed  of  purfuit. 
In  this  moment  of  indecifion,  his  friend  Dr  Rofe,  who 
had  been  promoted  from  the  parfonage  of  Perth  to  the 
profeflbrfliip  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  which  he 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  fo  effedlually  to  his 
uncle  then  archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  that  he  was  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  prefented  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age,  had  fl:udied  the  Scriptures  with  great  affiduity, 
was  no  fl:ranger  to  ecclefiaftical  hifl:ory,  or  the  apologies 
and  other  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  was  thorough 
mafter  of  fchool-divinity,  had  examined  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  modern  controverfies,  efpecially  thofe  be- 
tween the  Romifli  and  reformed  churches,  and  between 
the  Calvinifts  and  Remonftrants  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  ta  • 
his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  approve  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith  fubfcribed  by  any  one  of  thefe  contend- 
ing feds  of  Chriilians. 

A  man  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  and  fo  thoroughly 
accomphfhed  as  a  fcholar,  would  naturally  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  as  foon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  This  was  in  faft  the 
cafe:  Mr  Sage  was,  immediately  on  his  admiflion  into 
orders,  appointed  clerk  to  the  fynod  or  prefbytery  of 
Glafgow;  an  office  of  great  truft  and  refpeftability,  to 
which  we  know  nothing  fimilar  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  efl:ablifliment  of  epifcopacy  in  Scotland, 
from  the  refl:oration  of  Charles  II.  till  the  year  1 690, 
tke  authority  of  the  bilhops,  though  they  poffeffed  the  > 
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Sage,  fole  power  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go- 
"■"V""'  vernmeat  of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the  confent  of  the  prefbyters  over  whom  they  prefidcd. 
Diocefan  fynods  were  held  at  ftated  times  for  purpofes 
of  tlie  fame  kind  with  thole  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  prefbyteries  at  prefent  (fee  Presbyterians),  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  bifhop  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  was  to  be  permanent  prefident,  with  a  nega- 
tive voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  affembly.  The 
afts  of  each  fynod,  and  fometimes  the  charge  deliver- 
ed by  the  bifhop  at  the  opening  of  it,  were  regiftered 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  diccefan  clergy. 

Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  office,  difcharging  in  Glaf- 
gow  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  gained  him  the  efteem 
even  of  thofe  who  were  dlffenters  from  the  eftablifh- 
raent.  Many  of  his  brethren  were  trimmers  in  eccle- 
fiallical  as  well  as  in  civil  politics.  They  had  been  re- 
publicans and  prelbyterians  in  the  days  of  the  cove-' 
nant  i  and,  with  that  ferocious  zeal  which  too  often  cha- 
rafterizes  interefted  converts,  had  concurred  in  the  feve- 
rities  which,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  ex- 
ercifed  againft  the  party  whom  they  had  forfaken  at 
his  reftoration.  When  that  party  again  raifed  its  head 
during  the  infatuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indicated  an  approaching  change  of  the  eftablifhraent, 
thofe  whofe  zeal  for  the  church  had  fo  lately  incited 
them  to  perfecute  the  diffenters  fuddenly  became  all 
gentlenefs  and  condefcenfion,  and  advanced  towards 
the  prefbyteriars  as  to  their  old  friends. 

The  conduft  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverfe  of  this. 
He  was  an  epifcopalian  and  a  royalift  from  conviftion : 
and  in  all  his  difcourfes  public  and  private  he  laboured 
to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principles  which 
to  himfclf  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  perfecution  he  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  whilft 
he  never  tamely  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  maintain.  The  confequence  was,  that 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1688  he  was  treated  by  the 
rabble,  which  in  the  weflern  counties  of  Scotland  rofe 
againft  the  eftablilhed  church,  with  greater  lenity  than 
h*s  more  complying  brethren.  Whilft  they,  without 
t^ie  fmalleft  apprehenfion  of  their  danger,  were  torn  from 
th«ir  families  by  a  lawlefs  force,  and  many  of  thera 
perfecuted  in  the  cruelleft  manner,  he  was  privately 
warned  to  withdraw  from  Glafgow,  and  never  more  to 
r«turn,  to  that  city.  So  much  was  confiftency  of  con- 
du6l  and  a  fteady  adherence  to  principle  refpedled  by 
tkofe  who  fcemed  to  refpedt  nothing  elfe. 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  carried  with 
him  the  fynodical  book,  which  was  afterwards  demand- 
ed by  the  preftjytery  of  Glafgow,  but  not  recovered 
till  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  that,  on  the  death  of 
a.  nephew  of  Dr  Rcfe  the  laft  eftablifhcd  bifhop  of  E- 
dinburgh,  it  was  found  in  his  polfeffion,  and  reftored 
to  the  prefbytery  to  which  it  belonged.  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given,  it  to  his  diocelan  and  friend,  from 
the  fond  hope  that  epifcopacy  would  foon  be  re-efta- 
blilhed  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  doubtlefs  with  a  view 
to  contribute  what  he  could  to  the  realifiiig  of  that 
hope,  that,  immediately  on  his  being  obhged  to  leave 
Glalgow,  he  commenced  a  keen  polemical  writer.  At 
IJdinburgh  he  preached  a  while,  till  refuhng  to  take 
tlii€  Qatbs  of  allegiance  when  required  by  the  goveru- 
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ment,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  this  extremity,  he  Sacrft' 
found  proteftioa  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  — "v— 
the  fheriflF  of  Kinrofs,  who  app.-ovcd  his  principles  and 
admired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  in  1695, 
he  was  obferved,  and  obliged  to  abfcond.  Yet  he  re- 
turned in  1696,  when  his  friend  Sir  William  Bruce 
was  Imprifoned  as  a  fufpefted  perfon.  He  was  foon 
forced  to  look  for  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Angus,  under 
the  name  of  Jackfon. 

After  a  while  Mr  Sage  found  a  fafe  retreat  with 
the  couatefs  of  Callendar,  who  employed  him  to  in- 
ftrudl  her  family  as  chaplain,  and  her  fons  as  tutor. 
Thefe  occupations  did  not  wholly  engage  his  aftive 
mind  :  for  he  employed  his  pen  in  defending  his  order, 
or  in  expofing  his  opprefTors.  AVhen  the  countefs  of 
Callendar  had  no  longer  fons  to  inftrufl,  Sage  accept- 
ed the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Steuart  of  Garntully,  who 
wanted  the  help  of  a  chaplain,  and  the  converfation  of 
a  fcholar.  With  Sir  John  he  continued  till  the  decency 
of  his  manners,  and  the  cxtenfivenefs  of  his  learning,, 
recommended  him  to  a  higher  ftation.  And,  on  the 
25th  of  January  1705,  he  was  confecrated  a  birtiop 
by  Paterfon  the  archbilliop  of  Glafgow,  Rofe  the  bi- 
fhop of  Edinburgh,  and  Douglas  the  bifhop  of  Dum- 
blain.  But  this  promotion  did  not  prevent  ficknefs 
from  falling  on  him  in  November  1706.  After  linger- 
ing for  many  months  in  Scotland,  he  tried  the  efFeft 
of  the  waters  of  Bath  in  1709,  without  fuccefs.  At 
Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelvemonth,  re- 
cognifed  by  the  great  and  carefTed  by  the  learned.  Yet 
though  he  was  invited  to  ftay,  he  returned  in  17 10 
to  his  native  country,  which  he  defired  to  fee,  and 
where  he  wiihed  to  die.  And  though  his  body  was 
debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undiminifhed  vigour  of 
mind,  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  to  which  the  celebrated  Ruddimarv 
lent  his  aid.  Bifhop  Sage  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  of  June  171 1,  lamented  by  his  friends  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  feared  by  his  adverfaries  for  his  talents. 

His  works  are,  ift.  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Perfecution  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  In  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  different  authors  were  printed  in  one 
volume  at  London  in  1689.  2dly,  An  Account  of  the 
late  Eftablifhment  of  Prefbyterian  Government  by  the 
Parhament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1693.  3dly, 
I'he  Fundamental  Charter  of  Prefbytcry,  London, 
1 695.  4thly,  The  Principles  of  the  Cyprianick  Age 
with  regard  to  Epifcopal  Power  and  Jurifdiftion,  Lon- 
don, 1695.  5^hly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701.  6thly,  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City, 
to  a  minlfter  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David  William- 
fon's  Sermon  before  the  General  AfTembly,  Edinburgh, 
1703.  7thly,  A  Brief  Examination  of  fome  Things 
in  Mr  Meldj^um's  Sermon,  preached  on  the  i6th  of 
May  1703,  againft  a  Toleration  to  thofe  of  the  Epif- 
copal Perfuafion,  Edinburgh,  1703.  8thly,  The  Rea- 
fonablenefs  of  a  Toleration  of  thofe  of  the  Epifcopal 
Perfuafion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles, 
Edinburgh,  1704.  9thly,  The  Life  of  Gawin  Dou- 
glas, in  1710.  lothly,  An  introduAion  to  Drum- 
mond's  Hiftoryof  the  Five  James's,  Edinburgh^  1711. 
Of  the  principles  maintained  in  thefe  publications,  dif- 
ferent readers  wiU  think  very  differently ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  acrimony  difplayed  in  feme  of  them  will 
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^enc   be  generally  condemned  m  the  prcfenl  day  ;  whilft  the 
learning  and  acutenefs  of  then-  author  will  be  univer- 
^  fally  acknowledged  and  admired  by  all  who  can  diftin- 
guith  merit  in  a  friend  or  an  adverfary. 

SAGENE,  a  Ruffian  long  meafure,  500  of  which 
make  a  verft :  the  fagene  is  equal  to  feVen  Englifti  feet. 

SAGINA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetragynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  n>ethod  ranking  under  the  2  2d  order, 
Caryiofhylleu  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  the  petals 
four;  the  capfule  is  unilocular,  quadrivalved,  and  poly- 
fpermous. 

SAGITTARIA,  arrow-head:  A  genus  of  the 
poly andria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natiu-al  method  ranking  under  the  fifth  order, 
T ripelatoidea.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  corol- 
la tripetalous;  the  filaments  generally  about  14  ;  the  fe- 
male calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous;  many 
piftils  ;  and  many  naked  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies, 
■of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  fagittifolia,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  which  ftrike  into  the 
mud  ;  the  foot-Halks  of  the  leaves  are  in  length  propor- 
tionable to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  they  grow; 
fo  they  are  fometimes  almoft  a  yard  long  :  they  are 
thick  and  fungous  ;  the  leaves,  which  float  upon  the 
-water,  are  ftiaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  the  two 
^ars  at  their  bafe  fpreading  wide  afunder,  and  are  very 
fliarp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
ftalks  which  rife  above  the  leaves,  flianding  in  whorls 
round  them  at  the  joints.  They  confift  of  three  broad 
white  petals,  with  a  clufter  of  llamina  in  the  middle, 
■which  have  purple  fummits.  There  is  always  a  bulb 
lat  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  growing  in  the  fohd 
•earth  beneath  the  mud.  This  bulb  conftitutes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  upon 
that  account  they  cultivate  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 
fwine,  eat  it  ;  cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  ailronomy,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  1 2  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

SAGO,  a  fimple  brought  from  the  Eafl;  Indies,  of 
t:onfiderable  ufe  in  diet  as  a  reftorative.  It  is  produ- 
ced from  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree  {Cycas  circ'malis^  L.) 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies  without  any 
culture.  The  progrefs  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early 
ftages  is  very  flow.  At  firft  it  is  a  mere  flirub,  thick 
fet  with  thorns,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  come  near  it; 
Tjut  as  foon  as  its  ftem  is  once  formed,  it  rifes  in  a  (hort 
time  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  imperceptibly  lofes  its  thorns.  Its  hg- 
neous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  fibres;  which,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  a  mafs  of  a  gummy  kind 
of  meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitifh  dull:, 
which  tranfpircs  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and 
adheres  to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  The 
Malais  then  cut  them  down  near  the  root,  divide  them 
into  fevcral  fedions,  which  they  fpht  into  quarters  : 
they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy  fubftance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  ;  they  dilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a  fl:raining  bag 
of  t5ne  cloth,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  fibres. 
When  this  pafte  has  loft  part  of  its  moillure  by  evapora- 
tion, the  Malais  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  veiTels, 
of  different  ftiapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  haxd- 
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en.  This  pafte  is  wholefome  nourlfiiing  food,  and  pre- 
ferves  far  many  years.  The  Indians  eat  it  diluted  with 
water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boiled.  Through  a 
principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the  fineft  part  of 
this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly  is  fometimes 
made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

SAGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  habit, 
open  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ufually  fattened  on  the 
light  Ihoulder  with  u  buckle  or  clafp.  It  was  not  dif- 
ferent in  fliape  from  the  chlamys  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
paludametiium  of  the  generals.  The  only  difference 
between  them  was,  that  the  paludamentum  was  made 
of  a  richer  ftuff,  was  generally  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
both  longer  and  fuller  than  the  fagum. 

SAGUNTUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now 
called  Morvedro,  where  there  are  ftill  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre  to  be  feen.  The  new  town  is  feat- 
ed  on  a  river  called  Morvedro^  l  ?  miles  td  the  north 
of  Valencia,  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  38.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706. 

SAICK,  or  Sak^ue,  a  Turkifh  vefTel^  very  com- 
mon in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchandize. 
S  AIDE,  the  modern  name  of  Sidon.  See  Sidon. 
SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  aflemblage  of  feverd 
breadths  of  canvas  fewed  together  by  the  lifts,  and 
edged  round  with  cord,  fattened  to  the  yards  of  a  fliip, 
to  make  it  drive  before  the  wind.    See  Ship. 

The  edges  of  the  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  which  a  fail 
is  compofed,  are  generally  fewed  together  with  a  double 
feam  ;  and  the  whole  is  flcirted  round  at  the  edges  with 
a  cord,  called  the  boll-rope. 

Although  the  form  of  fails  is  extremely  different, 
they  are  all  neverthelefs  triangular  or  quadrilateral  fi- 
gures ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  furfaces  are  contained 
either  between  three  or  four  fides. 

The  former  of  thefc  are  fometimes  fpread  by  a  yard, 
as  lateen-fails  ;  and  otherwife  by  a  ftay,  as  ftay-fails  ; 
or  by  a  maft,  as  fhoulder  of-mutton  fails  ;  in  all  which 
cafes  the  foremoft  leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  faid 
yard,  maft,  or  ftay,  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
latter,  or  thole  which  are  four-fided,  are  either  extend- 
ed by  yards,  as  the  principal  fails  of  a  ftiip  ;  or  by 
yards  and  booms,  as  the  ftudding-fails,  drivers,  ring- 
tails, and  all  thofe  fails  which  are  fet  occafionally  ;  or 
by  gaffs  and  booms,  as  the  main-fails  of  floops  and  bri- 
gantines. 

The  principal  fails  of  a  fnlp  (  Plate  CCCCXLI V.  fig.  2 . ) 
are  the  courfes  or  lower  fails  a ;  the  top-fails  ^,  which 
are  next  in  order  above  the  courfes  ;  and  the  top-gal- 
lant fails  f,  which  are  expanded  above  the  top-fails. 

The  courfes  are  the  main-fail,  fore- fail,  and  mizen, 
main  ftay-fail,  fore  ftay-fail,  and  mizen  flay-lail :  but 
more  particularly  tlie  three  firft.  The  main-ftay  fail  ia 
rarely  uled  except  in  fmall  vcflels. 

In  all  quadrangular  fails  the  upper  edge  is  called 
the  bead ;  the  fides  or  flcirts  are  called  leeches  ;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  the  foot.  If  the  head- 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  Idwer  corners  are  deno- 
minated c/ufj,  and  the  upper  corners  earings. 

In  all  triangular  fails,  and  in  thofe  four-fided  fails 
wherelH  the  head  is  not  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  fore- 
moft corner  at  the  foot  is  called  the  lach^  and  the  af- 
ter lower-corner  the  due  ;  the  foremoft  perpendicular  or 
floping  edge  is  called  the  fore-leech^  and  the  hjndmotl 
the  aftet'leech. 
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The  heads  of  all  four-fided  fails,  and  the  fore-leeches 
of  lateen-fails,  are  attached  to  their  refpedllve  yard  or 
gaff  by  a  number  of  fmall  cords  called  ro-hands  ;  and 
the  extremities  are  tied  to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the 
peek  of  the  gaff,  by  earings. 

The  ftay-fails  are  extended  upon  Hays  between  the 
mafts,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occafionally, 
as  a  curtain  Aides  upon  its  rod,  and  their  lower  parts  are 
iiretched  out  by  a  tack  and  fiieet.  The  clues  of  a  top- 
fail  are  drawn  cut  to  the  extremities  of  the  lower  yard, 
by  two  large  ropes  called  the  top-fail  Jheets  ;  and  the 
clues  of  the  top-gallant  fails  are  in  like  manner  ex- 
tended upon  the  top-fail  yard-arms,  as  exhibited  by 
fig.  2. 

The  ftudding-fails  are  fet  beyond  the  leeches  or 
fcirts  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  or  of  the  top-fails  or 
top-gallant  fails  of  a  fhip.  Their  upper  and  lower  edges 
are  accordingly  extended  by  poles  run  out  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  yards  for  this  purpofe,  Thofe  fails, 
jhowever,  are  only  fet  in  favourable  winds  and  moderate 
weather. 

All  fails  derive  their  name  from  the  maft,  yard,  or 
flay,  upon  which  they  are  extended.  Thus  the  princi- 
pal fail  extended  upon  the  main-maft  is  called  the  ma'tn- 
fally  d ;  the  next  above,  which  ftands  upon  the  main- 
top mall,  is  termed  the  main-top  fail,  e  ;  and  the  higheft, 
which  is  fpread  aci-ofs  the  main-top-gallant  maft,  is 
named  the  main-top-gallcnt  fail,  f. 

In  the  fame  manner  there  is  the  fore-fail,  g  ;  the 
fore  top-fail,  h  ;  and  the  fore-top-gallant-fail,  / ;  the 
mizen,  k  ;  the  mizen  top-fail,  / ;  and  mizen  top-gal- 
lant-fail, m.  Thus  alfo  there  is  the  main-ftay.fail,  o  ; 
main  top-maft  ftay-fail,  p ;  and  main-top-gallant  ftay- 
fail,  'q ;  with  a  middle  ftay-fail  which  ftands  between 
the  two  laft. 

N.  B.  All  thefe  ftay-fails  are  between  the  main  and 
fore-mafts. 

The  ftay-fails  between  the  main-maft  and  mizen-maft 
are  the  mizen  ftay-fail,  r  ;  and  the  mizen  top-maft 
ftay-fail,  s  ;  and  fomelimes  a  mizen  top-gallant  ftay-fail 
above  the  latter. 

The  ftay-fails  between  the  foremaft  and  the  bow- 
fprit  are  the  fore  ftay-fail,  t ;  the  fore  top-maft  ftay-fail 
u  ;  and  the  jib,  k.  There  is  befides  two  fquare  fails 
extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-fprit,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  fprit-fail,  y  ;  and  the  other  the  fprit-fail 
top-fail,  «. 

The  ftudding-fails  being  extended  upon  the  different 
yards  of  the  main-maft  and  fore-maft,  are  likewife  na- 
med according  to  their  ftations,  the  lower,  iop-majl, 
©r  top-gallant  Jludding  fails. 

The  ropes  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  flilp  are 
hoifted  up  to  their  proper  height  on  the  mafts,  are 
called  the  yVarj.  In  all  other  fails  the  ropes  employed 
for  this  purpofe  are  called  haliards. 

The  principal  fails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards, 
Iheets,  and  bowlines ;  except  the  courfes,  which  are  al- 
ways ftretched  out  below  by  a  tack  and  fheet.  They 
are  drawn  up  together,  or  trulTed  up,  by  bunt-lines, 
clue-hnes,  d  d ;  leech-hnes,  e  e  ;  reef-tackles,  ff ;  flab- 
line,  g  ;  and  fplling-llnes.  As  the  bunt-line&  and  leech- 
lines  pafs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fail,  they  arc  exprcf- 
fed  by  the  dotted  hnes  in  the  figure. 

The  courfes,  top-fails,  and  top-gallant  fails,  are 
wheeled  about  the  maft,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  yarioua  direc. 
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tlons  of  the  wind  by  braces.  The  higher  ftud- 
ding  fails,  and  in  general  all  the  ftay-fails,  arc  drawn 
down,  fo  as  to  be  furled,  or  taken  in,  by  down- 
hauls. 

Some  experienced  fall-makers  contend,  that  it  would 
be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  fails  of  ftiips  were 
made  of  equal  magnitude  ;  in  which  cafe,  when  necefli- 
ty  required  it,  they  could  be  interchangeably  ufed.  For 
example,  as  the  mizen  top-fail  is  now  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  main  top-gallant  fail,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
make  the  yards,  mafts,  and  fails,  fo  as  mutually  to  fuit 
each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  fails  differ  about 
two  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  depth.  Thefe  likewife  could  be  eafily  made  ahke, 
and  in  fome  cafes  they  are  fo.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  fails,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  fall,  and  main  fore-royal.  The  main-fail 
and  fore-fail  might  alfo,  with  refpeft  to  their  head,  be 
made  ahke  ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal- 
lows, boats,  &c.  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difficulty, 
however,  appears  not  to  be  infurmountable.  Thefe  al- 
terations, it  is  thought,  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in 
the  event  of  lofing  fails  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  Fewer 
fails  would  be  thus  neceflary,  lefs  room  would  be  requi- 
red to  ftow  them,  and  there  would  be  lefs  danger  of  con- 
fufion  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps  the  utility  of 
thefe  alterations  will  be  more  felt  in  the  merchant-fervice 
than  in  the  navy,  which  latter  has  always  a  large  ftore 
of  fpare  fails,  and  fufticient  room  to  ftow  them  in  or- 
der. Thus,  too,  fpare  yards  and  mafts  might  be  con- 
fiderably  reduced  in  number,  and  yet  any  cafual  damages 
more  eafily  repaired  at  fea.  Top-maft  ftudding  fails  are 
occafionally  fubftltuted  for  awnings,  and  might,  by  a 
very  little  attention  in  planning  the  rigging  of  a  ftiip, 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  anfwer  both  purpofes.  See  Ship- 
building. 

Sail  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  any  vefl*el  beheld  at 
a  diftance  under  fail. 

To  fet  Sail,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  fails  upon 
their  refpeftive  yards  and  ftays,  in  order  to  begin  the 
aftion  of  faihng. 

To  Make  Sail,  is  to  fpread  an  additional  quantity 
of  fall,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  fhlp's  velocity. 

To  fhorten  Sail,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
fails,  with  an  intention  to  diminifti  the  ftiip's  velocity. 

To  Strike  Sail,  is  to  lower  it  fuddenly.  This  i» 
particularly  ufed  in  faluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  fu- 
perior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  ac- 
knowledges as  fuperior  in  certain  regions.  Thus  all 
foreign  veflels  ftrike  to  a  Britifti  man  of  war  in  the  BrL- 
tifh  feas. 

SAILING,  the  movement  by  which  a  veffel  is 
wafted  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  ad:ion 
of  the  wind  upon  her  fails. 

When  a  fhip  changes  her  ftate  of  reft  into  that  of 
motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
ftdtion  at  anchor,  fhe  acquires  her  motion  very  gra^ 
dually,  as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo- 
city till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  aAion  of  its 
weight. 

The  firft  impreffion  of  the  ^^ind  greatly  affe(fts  the 
velocity,  becaufe  the  refiftance  of  the  water  might  de- 
ftroy  it }.  fince  the  velocity  being  but  finall  at  firft,  the 
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Sail.  refinance  of  the  water  which  depends  on  it  will  be 
very  feeble  :  but  as  the  iliip  inoreafes  her  motion, 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  be  diminifhed ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  refiftance  of  the  wa- 
ter on  the  bow  will  accumulate  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  with  which  the  veffel  advances.  Thus  the 
repetition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the  aftion  of 
the  fails  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  fhip,  is  perpetually 
decreaflng  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  degrees 
added  to'the  effort  of  refiftance  on  the  bow  are  always 
augmenting.  The  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which 
is  fubtraded  ;  but  when  the  two  powers  become  equal  ; 
when  the  impreflion  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  has  loft  fo 
much  of  its  force,  as  only  to  aft  in  proportion  to  the 
oppofite  impulfe  of  refiftance  on  the  bow,  the  fhip  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  fail 
with  a  conftant  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight  of 
the  fhip  may  indeed  prevent  her  from  acquiring  her 
greateft  velocity  ;  but  when  ftie  has  attained  it,  (he  will 
advance  by  her  own  intrinfic  motion,  without  gaining 
any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  leffening  what  flie  has 
acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper  force 
in  vacuoy  without  being  afterwards  fubjed  either  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  or  to  the  refiftance  of 
the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  anytime  the  impuUion  of 
the  water  on  the  bow  (hould  deftroy  any  part  of  the  ve- 
locity, the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  falls  will  revive  it, 
fo  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  fame.  It  muft, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  this  ftate  will  only  fubfift 
when  thefe  two  powers  aft  upon  each  other  in  direft 
oppofition  ;  otherwife  they  will  mutually  deftroy  one 
another.  The  whole  theory  of  working  fhips  depends 
on  this  counter  a£tion,  and  the  perfedt  equaUty  which 
fhould  fubfift  between  the  effort  of  the  wind  and  the 
impulfion  of  the  water. 

The  effe£l  of  faihng  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  fails  to  the  direftion  of  the  wind. 
Accordingly  the  various  modes  of  failing  are  derived 
from  the  different  degrees  and  fituatlons  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  veffel.    See  Ssaman- 

SHIP. 

To  illuftrate  this  obfervation  by  examples,  the  plan 
of  a  number  of  fhips  proceeding  on  various  courfes  are 
reprefented  by  fig.  3.  which  exhibits  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs,  of  which  C  is  the  centre ;  the  direaion 
of  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  expreffed  by  the 
arrow. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  article  CiosE-Hauledy 
that  a  fhip  in  that  fituation  will  fail  nearly  within  fix 
points  of  the  wind-  Thus  the  fhips  B  and  y  are  clofe- 
hauled  ;  the  former  being  on  the  larboard-tack,  fteer- 
ing  E.  N.  E.  and  the  latter  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  fail- 
ing W.  N.  W.  with  their  yards  a  b  braced  obliquely,  as 
fuitable  to  that  manner  of  failing.  The  hne  of  battle 
on  the  larboard  tack  would  accordingly  be  expreffed  by 
CB,  and  on  the  flai'board  by  Qy. 

When  a  fhip  is  neither  clofe-hauled,  nor  fleering 
afore  the  wind,  fhe  is  in  general  faid  to  be  faiUng  large. 
The  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe  is  precifely  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  points  between  the  latter 
and  the  courfe  clofe-hauled.  Thus  the  fhips  c  and  x 
have  the  wind  one  point  large,  the  former  fleering 
E,  b  N.  and  the  latter  W.  b  N.    The  yards  remain  al- 
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mott  in  the  fame  pofitlon  as  in  B  and  y  \  the  bowlines  Sail, 
and  fheets  of  the  fails  being  only  a  little  flackened.  — — y— w 

The  Oiips  d  and  u  have  the  wind  two  points  large, 
the  one  fleering  eaft  and  the  other  weft.  In  this  man- 
ner of  failing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
faid  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  right  angles 
with  the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  pofition  of  the 
fliip's  beams.  I'he  yards  are  now  more  aciofs  the  (hip, 
the  bowlines  are  call  off,  and  the  fheets  more  relaxed  ; 
fo  that  the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to 
the  line  of  the  fhip's  courfe,  her  velocity  is  greatly 
augmented. 

In  e  and  t  the  fliips  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
or  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  courfe  of  the  former 
being  E.'^  S.  and  that  of  the  latter  W.  b  S.  The  fheets 
are  ftill  more  flowing,  the  angle  which  the  yards  make 
with  the  keel  further  diminifhed,  and  the  courfe  accele- 
rated in  proportion. 

'i'he  fliips  /  and  the  firft  of  which  fteers  E.  S.  E. 
and  the  fecond  W.  S.  W.  have  the  wind  four  points 
large,  or  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  In  g  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  large,  or  three  points  abaft  the 
beam,  the  former  failing  S.  E.  ^  E.  and  the  latter 
S.  W.^  W.  In  both  thefe  fituations  the  fheets  are  ftill 
farther  flackened,  and  the  yards  laid  yet  more  athwart 
the  fliip's  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches  " 
the  quarter. 

The  fhips  h  and.  q,  fleering  S.  E  and  S.W.  have 
the  wind  fix  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quar- 
ter ;  which  is  confidered  as  the  moft  favourable  manner 
of  faihng,  becaufe  all  the  fails  co-operate  to  increafe 
the  fhip's  velocity  :  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  fhip  m,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  in  its 
paffage  to  the  foremoft  fails  will  be  Intercepted  by 
thofe  which  are  farther  aft.  When  the  wind  is  on  the 
quarter,  the  fore-tack  is  brought  to  tlie  cat-head  ;  and 
the  main-tack  being  caft  off,  the  weather-clue  of  the 
main-fail  is  hoifted  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  the 
wind  pafs  freely  to  the  fore-fail ;  and  the  yards  are  dif- 
pofed  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  &f  about  two  points,  or 
nearly  22",  with  the  keel. 

The  fliips  i  and/),  of  which  the  former  fails  S.E.^S. 
and  the  latter  S.  W.  ^S.  are  faid.  to  have  the  wind 
three  points  on  the  larboard  or  flarboard  quarter  :  and 
thofe  expreffed  by  k  and  0,  two  points;  as  fleering  S.S.E. 
and  S.S.W.  in  both  which  poiitions  the  yards  make 
nearly  an  angle  of  1 6°,  or  about  a  point  and  an  half, 
with  the  fhip's  length. 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  In 
the  fhips  /  and  n,  whofe  courfes  are  Si.3E.  and  S.  b  W. 
the  fituation  of  the  yards  and  fails. is  very  little  diffe- 
rent from  the  laft  mentioned ;  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  point, 
and  the  ftay-fails  being  rendered  of  very  little  fervice. 
The  fhip  m  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind 
right  aft.  In  this  pofition  the  yards  are  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  fhip's  length  :  the  ftay-fails  being  en^ 
tircly  ufelefs,  are  hauled  down ;  and  the  main-fail  ia 
drawn  up  in  the  brails,  that  the  fore-fail  may  operate  ; 
a  meafure  which  confiderably  facilitates  the  fteerage, 
or  effort  of  the  helm.  As  Uie  wind  is  then  intercepted 
by  the  main-top-fail  and  maln-top-gallant^fail,  in  its 
paffage  to  the  fdre  top-fail  and  fore-top-gallant-fail,^ 
theie  latter  are  by  confequence  entirely  becalmed  ;  and 
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mlglit  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  flapping  againft  the  mail,  but  that  their  effort  con- 
tributes greatly  to  prevent  the  (hip  from  broaching-to, 
when  ibe  deviates  from  her  courfe  to  the  right  or  left 
thereof. 

Thus  all  the  different  methods  of  failing  may  be  di- 
vided into  four,  viz.  clofe-hauled,  large,  quartering, 
and  afore  the  wind  ;  all  which  relate  to  the  direftion 
of  the  wind  with  regard  to  the  fhip's  courfe,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  fails. 

Sailing  alfo  implies  a  particular  mode  of  naviga- 
tion, formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  the 
laws,  of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  fay,  Plain  Sailing, 
Mercator's,  Middle-latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-circle 
Sailing.    See  the  article  Navigation. 

SAIL-MAKING,  the  art  of  making  fails.  Sec  Sail 
and  Ship-building. 

SAILOR,  the  fame  with  Mariner  and  Seaman. 

SAINT,  means  a  perfon  eminent  for  piety  and  vir- 
tue,  and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apollles  and 
other  holy  perfons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the 
Romanifts  make  its  application  much  more  extenfive. 
Under  the  word  Canonization  we  have  already  faid 
fomething  on  their  praftice  of  creating  faints.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  not,  we  truft,  be  difpleafed  with 
the  following  more  enlatged  account,  which  they  them - 
f elves  give  of  the  matter.  The  canonization  of  faints, 
then,  they  tell  us,  is  the  enrolment  of  any  perfon  in 
the  canon  or  catalogue  of  thofe  who  are  called  faints  ; 
or,  it  is  a  judgment  and  fentence  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deceafed  perfon  was  emi- 
nent for  fanftity  during  his  lifetime,  and  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  it ;  and  that  confequently  he  muff; 
now  be  in  glory  with  God,  and  deferves  to  be  honour- 
ed by  the  church  on  earth  with  that  veneration  which 
fhe  is  wont  to  pay  to  the  bleffed  in  heaven. 

The  difcipline  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  varied. 
It  would  feem  that  in  the  firft  ages  every  bifhop  in  his 
own  diocefe  was  wont  to  declare  what  perfons  were  to 
be  honoured  as  faints  by  his  people.  Hence  St  Cy- 
prian, about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  B.  3. 
£p.  6.  requires  that  he  be  informed  of  thofe  who  fhould 
die  in  prifon  for  the  faith,  that  fo  he  might  make  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  holy  facrlfice  with  the  martyrs, 
and  might  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniverfary 
day  of  their  happy  death.  This  veneration  continued 
fometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country  ;  but  fome- 
times  it  extended  to  diftant  provinces,  and  even  became 
univerfal  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus  that  St  Lau- 
rence, St  Ambrofe,  St  Auguftine,  St  Bafil,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cuftom  and 
univerfal  perfuafion.  In  thofe  ages  none  were  reckon- 
ed faints  but  the  apoftles,  the  martyrs,  and  very  cmi- 
nent  confeffors,  whofe  fandlity  was  notorious  every- 
where. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  caaonlzations  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  provincial  fynods  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  metropohtan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Ifidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  council  of  Toledo,  14  years  after  his  death.  This 
manner  of  canonization  continued  occafiorially  down  to 
the  1 2th  century.  The  laft  inftance  of  a  faint  canoni- 
zed in  that  way,  is  that  of  St  Walter  abbot  of  Pon- 
toife,  who  was  declared  a  faint  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Rouen  in  the  year  1 153. 
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In  the  1 2th  century,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes 
in  fo  deHcate  a  matter,  Pope  Alexander  III.  judged  " 
it  proper  to  referve  this  declaration  to  the  holy 
fee  of  Rome  exclufively  ;  and  decreed  that  no  one 
fhould  for  the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as 
a   faint  without   the   exprefs   approbation   of  the 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  faints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  procefs ;  and  there  is 
at  Rome  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  called  the  congrc 
gatlon  of  holy  rites,  who  are  afflfted  by  feveral  divines  un- 
der the  name  of  confu/tsrs,  who  examine  fuch  matters, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  decifion  of  his  holinefs.  When 
therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  religious  bo- 
dy, think  fit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  for  the  canoniza. 
tion  of  any  perfon. 

The  firft  juridical  ftep  in  this  bufinefs  mull  be  taken 
by  the  birtiop  in  whofe  diocefe  the  perfon  for  whom 
the  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
own  authority  calls  witncffes  to  attell  the  opinion  of  the 
holinefs,  the  virtues,  and  miracles,  of  the  perfon  in  que- 
ftion.  When  the  deceafed  has  refided  in  different  dio- 
cefes,  it  may  be  neceffary  that  different  biihops  take 
fuch  depofitions ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  their  refpeAive  churches,  and  authen- 
tic copies  fealed  up  are  fent  to  Rome  by  a  fpecial  mef- 
fenger,  where  they  are  depofited  v/ith  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  muft  remain  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  years  without  being  opened.  They  are  then  open- 
ed, and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  caufe  to  go  on 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  foiicitors  for  the  ca- 
nonization are  then  referred  by  his  holinefs  to  the  faid 
congregation,  which,  with  his  autliority,  gives  a  com- 
miffion  to  one  or  more  bifiiops,  or  other  refpeftablc 
perfons,  to  examine,  on  the  fpot  and  in  the  places  where 
the  perfon  in  queftion  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha- 
radlcr  and  whole  behaviour.  Thefe  commiflioners  fwm- 
mon  witneffes,  take  depofitions,  and  colledl  letters  and 
other  writings  of  the  venerable  man,  and  get  all  the 
intelligence  they  can  concerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  him.  The  report  of  thefe 
commiflioners  is  confidered  attentively  and  at  length  by 
the  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  difcuffed  by  the 
confultors,  when  the  congregation  detenniiies  whether 
or  not  they  can  permit  the  procefs  to  go  on.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  who  is  called  ponent,  un. 
dertakes  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
firft  queftion  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  perfon  propofed  for  canonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  ao  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance  ;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  I  All  this  is  canvaffed  with  great  de- 
liberation ;  and  there  is  a  diftinguifhcd  ecclefiaftic  called 
the  prometer  of  the  holy  faithy  who  is  fwom  to  make  all 
reafonable  objeftions  to  the  proofs  that  are  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  canonisation.  If  the  decifion  be  favour- 
able, then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  fiiow  the  fanc- 
tity  of  the  perfon  in  queftion  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward  ;  when  two  miracles  muft  be  verified 
to  the  fatisfadcion  of  the  congregation,  both  as  to  the 
rcahty  of  the  fafts,  and  as  to  their  having  been  truly 
above  the  power  of  nature.  If  the  decifion  on  this 
comes  out  likewife  favourable,  then  the  whole  is  laid 
z  before 
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before  the  pope  and  what  divines  he  choofes  (a).  Pub- 
lic prayer  and  falling  are  likewlfe  prefcribed,  ia  order 
to  obtain  light  and  dire£lion  fron  heaven.  After  all 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  refolved  to  give 
his  approbation,  he  iffues  a  bull,  firft  of  bcatificat'ion,  by 
which  the  perfon  is  declared  hlejjeif^  and  afterwards  ano- 
ther oi  fanalficntion,  by  which  the  name  of  faint  is  gi- 
ven him.  Tiiefe  bulls  arc  publifhed  in  St  Peter^a  church 
with  very  great  folemnity, 

A  perfon  remarkable  for  holinefs  of  life,  ev?n  before 
he  is  canonized,  may  be  venerated  as  fuch  by  thofe  who 
are  perfuaded  of  his  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers 
may  be  implored ;  but  all  this  muft  reft  on  private  opi- 
nion. After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inferted  in 
the  Martyrology,  or  catalogue  of  faints,  of  which  the 
refpeftive  portion  is  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the 
divine  office.  A  day  is  alfo  appointed  for  an  yearly 
commemoration  of  him.  His  name  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  public  church  fervice,,  and  his  intercelfion  with 
God  befought.  His  relics  may  be  enftrined  :  he  may 
be  painted  with  rays  of  glory,  and  altars  and  churches 
may  be  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  in 
thankfgiving  to  the  divine  goodnefs  for  the  bleffings 
beftowed  on  him  in  hfe,  and  for  the  glory  to  which  he 
13  raifed  in  heaven. 

The  affair  of  a  canonization  is  neceffarily  very  ex- 
penfive,  becaufe  fo  many  perfons  muft  be  employed 
about  it ;  fo  many  journeys  muft  be  made  ;  fo  many 
writings  for  and  againft  it  muft  be  drawn  out.  The 
€Kpence  altogether  amounts  to  about  25,000  Roman 
crowns,  or  L.  6000  Sterling.  But  it  is  generally  con- 
trived to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  which 
means  the  particular  expence  of  each  is  very  much  lef- 
fened,  the  folemnity  being  common. 

It  often  happens  that  the  fohcltors  for  a  canoniza- 
tion are  unfuccefsfuL  Thus  the  Jefuits,  even  when 
their  intereft  at  Rome  was  greateft,  could  not  obtain 
the  canonization  of  Bellarmine  j  and  it  is  i-emarkable, 
that  the  objection  is  fald  to  have  been,  his  having  de- 
fended the  indireft  power  of  the  pope^  over  Cbriftian 
princes  even  in  temporals.  . 

Several  authors  have  written  on  c  inonization,  and 
particulaily  Profper  Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.  who  had  held  the  office  of 
promoter  of  the  faith  for  many  years.  He  pubHfhed  on  it  a 
large  work  in  feveral  volumes,  in  folio,  of  which  there  is 
an  abridgment  in  French.  In  this  learned  performance 
there  is  a  full  hiftory  of  the  canonization  of  faints  in 
general,  and  of  all  the  particular  proceffes  of  that  kind 
that  are  on  record  :  an  account  is  given  of  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  thefe  extraordinary  trials ;  and  it  is 
ftown,  that,  befides  the  afiiftance  of  providence,  which 
is  implored  and  expeiled  in  what  is  fo  much  connefted 
with  religion,  all  prudent  human  means  are  made  ufe  of, 
in  order  to  avoid  miftakes,  and  to  obtain  all  the  evi- 
dence of  which  the  matter  is  fufceptlble,  and  which  muft 
appear  more  than  fufficent  to  every  impartial  judge.  See 
Pope,  Popery,  8cc. 

S^tKT-Foin^  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  hedyfarum. 
See  HEBYSARUM  ;  and  Agriculture,  n°  i8c. 
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Saint  yanuartus*s  Blood.   See  Chemistry,  n°  80O.     Saint  ^ 

SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  g^Pj^^, 
France.  It  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  and  before  the  ^  / 
revolution  was  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  contained  likewife  fe- 
veral convents,  a  Jefuits  college,  and  an  abbey  remark- 
able for  its  fteeple,  built  with  fniall  ftones,  which  admits 
the  light.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  37  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rochelle,  and  262  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Paris. 
W.  Long.  o.  34.  N.  Lat.  45.  45.  The  cattle  is  feated 
on  a  rock,  and  is  reckoned  impregnable. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  colony ;  and  thofe  conque- 
rors of  the  earth,  who  pohfhed  the  nations  they  fubducd, 
have  left  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence. 
In  a  hoUow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almoft 
adjoining  to  one  of  the  fuburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decay, 
its  appearance  is  auguft  and  venerable.  In  fome  parts, 
fcarce  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  feen  ;  but  the  eaft 
end  is  ftill  in  a  great  degree  of  prefervation.  From  its 
fituation  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduft 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  near  three 
leagues  dlftance,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  Naumachias 
were  reprefented  in  it;  but  this  amounts  only  to  conjec- 
turCr  A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  infcription  in 
Roman  letters,  merits  likewife  attention.  It  was  ereft- 
ed  to  Germanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  fo  univer- 
fally  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river  Cha- 
rente  furrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severne  does  that  of 
Shrewfbury,  defcribing  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe. 

Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  vifible 
at  Saintes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
amufe  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity  ; 
the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houfes  mean, 
and  alraoft  all  of  them  are  fome  centuries  old.  The  ca- 
thedral has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  deftroyed  by 
Normans  and  Huguenots,  who  made  war  alike  on  every 
monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  efcaped 
their  rage,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  vear  Roo  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  aa  enormous 
magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.^  Thefc 
circumftances  have  probably  conduced  more  to  its  pre- 
fervation during  the  fury  of  war,  than  any  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  fand^ity  of 
its  inftitution. 

SAINTONGE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Angoumois  and  Perigord,  on  the  north  by 
Poitou  and  the  territory  of  Aunis^,  on  the  weft  by  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Bourdelois  and  Giron, 
about  62  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  ri- 
ver Charente  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  renders 
it  . one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  provinces  in  France, 
abounding  in  all  ferts  of  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  they  make 
the  beft  fait  here  in  Europe. 

The  saints,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guada- 
loupe,  are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  another  yet 
fmaller,  form  a  triangle,  and  have  a  tolerable  harbour. 
Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent  thither  in  1648,  but 
were  foon  driven  away  by  an  exceffive  drought,  wlricli 
dried  up  their  only  fpring  before  they  had  time  to  make 
any  refer  voir  Sk    A  fecond  attempt  was  made  in  1652, 

and 


a)  His  holinefs  gener^Iy  appoints  three  confiftoriea  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  the  cardinals  only  affift,  and  give 
their  opinion  ;  in  the  fecond,  a  preacher  pronounces  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous  audi- 
ence ;  to  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinals,  but  ali  the  hilhops  who  are  at  Rome,  aie  invited,  and  ail  of  them.giv« 
tbcir  vote  by  word  of  ia©iith. 
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Saltrada.  and  lafting  plantations  were  ellablifhed,  which  now 
wendra   yi^i^  50,000  weight  of  coffee,  and  100,000  of  cot- 

Salamanca.  s  AKRADAWENDRA  Is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Ceylonefe  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
reft,  and  formerly  anfwered  the  prayers  of  his  worlhip- 
pers ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
given  of  him,  the  golden  chair,  on  which  he  fat,  and 
the  foot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  foftened 
by  their  prayers  and  tears,  and  funk  downward,  fo  that 
he  could  take  notice  of  their  requefts  and  relieve  them, 
being  difpofed  of  amoHg  the  poor,  they  no  longer  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 
See  BuDUN. 

SAL.    See  Salt. 

Sal  Alembroth.    See  Chemistry,  nt>  1047. 

Native  Sal  Ammonujc.  This  fait,  according  to  Mon- 
gou,  Is  met  with  In  the  form  of  an  efflorefcence  on  the 
furfacc  of  the  earth,  or  adhering  in  powder  to  rocks. 
Sometimes,  as  In  Perlia  and  the  countiy  of  the  Kalmucks, 
it  Is  found  as  hard  as  ftone.  It  is  met  with  of  different 
colours,  as  grey,  black,  green,  and  red,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes.  In  the  caverns  or  grottoes  of 
Puzzuoll,  and  in  the  mineral  lakes  of  Tufcany,  as  well 
as  In  fome  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  At  Sol- 
faterra,  near  Naples,  it  is  found  In  the  crevices,  of  a 
yellowlfh  colour,  like  common  fal-ammonlac  more  than 
once  fubllmed.  For  common  fal-ammoniac,  fee  C he- 
mi  stry-/«^«  at  Ammoniac  and  Ammoniacal  Salt. 

SAL^.Fixed.    See  Chemistry  n°  1016. 

SAii  Glaukr's  fecret.  See  Chemistry -Inelex  at 
Glauber. 

Sal  Nitrous.    See  Chemistry,  n^zpz,  &c. 
Sal  Vegetable.   See  Chemistry-Zw^/itx  at  SaltSy  &c. 
Sal  Volatile.    See  CHEMisTRY-/n^/(?x  at  Volatile. 
Sal  Digejlivusy  SylvII.  See  Chemistry,  n°  379, 421, 

794- 

Sal  Diureticus.    See  Chemistry,  n'' 868. 
Sal  Microcofmicus.    See  Chemistry,  n°  606.  and 
905. 

Sal  Prunella.    See  Chemistry,  n°  744. 

Sal  Sedativus.    See  Chemistry-ZWi?*;  at  Borax. 

Sal  Volatile  Oleojum.    See  Chemistry,  n**  1036. 

SALAD  IN,  a  famous  fultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re- 
nowned as  a  warrior  and  legiflator.  He  fupported  hlm- 
felf  by  his  valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  amiable  cha- 
rafter,  agalnft  the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Chrlftlan 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  moft  unjuft 
wars  agalnft  him,  under  the  falfe  appellation  of  Holy 
Wars.    See  the  articles  Egypt  and  Croisade. 

SALAMANCA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  po- 
pulous city  of  Spain,  In  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  fituated 
on  the  river  Tormes,  about  75  miles  weft  from  Madrid. 
It  Is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer  the  fon  of 
Tclamon,  who  called  it  Salamis  or  Salmantica,  In  me- 
mory of  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  Is  an  unlveriity,  the 
greateft  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  Inferior  to  none  In  the 
whole  world,  in  refpeft  at  leaft  to  its  revenues,  build- 
.  ings,  number  of  fcholars,  and  mafters.  Here  are  alfo 
many  grand  and  magnificent  palaces,  fquares,  convents, 
churches,  colleges,  chapels,  and  hofpltals.  The  bifhop 
of  this  country  is  fuffragan  to  the  archblftiop  of  Com- 
poftella,  and  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  1 000  ducats.  A 
Roman  way  leads  from  hence  to  Merida  and  Seville, 
aai  there  is  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  river.  Of 
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the  colleges  In  the  unlverfity,  four  are  appropriat<:d  to  Salaman^ 
young  men  of  quality  ;  and  near  It  is  an  infirmary  for 
poor  fick  fcholars.    W.  Long.  6.  TO.  N.  Lat.  41.0. 

SALAMANDER,  in  zoology.   See  Lacerta. 

.SALAMIS,  an  Ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  fituated 
In  E.  Long.  34.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  32.  —  It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  battle  between  the  Greek  and  Perfian 
fleets.  In  the  council  of  war  held  among  the  Perfians 
on  this  occafion,  all  the  commanders  were  for  engaging, 
becaufe  they  knew  this  advice  to  be  moft  agreeable 
to  the  king's  inclinations.  Queen  Artemifia  was  the 
only  perfon  who  oppofed  this  reloUition.  She  was  queen 
of  Halicarnaffus  ;  and  followed  Xerxes  In  this  war  with 
five  Yhips,  the  beft  equipped  of  any  in  the  fleet,  except 
thofe  of  the  Sidonians.  This  prlncefs  diftinguiflied  her- 
felf  on  all  occafions  by  her  Angular  courage,  and  ftlll 
more  by  her  prudence  and  conduft.  She  reprefented, 
in  the  council  of  war  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  engaging  a  people  that  were  far  more 
expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Perfians  ;  alleging, 
that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  would  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  their  army ;  whereas,  by  fpinning  out  the 
war,  and  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they 
would  create  jealoufies  and  divlfions  among  their  ene- 
mies, who  would  feparate  from  one  another.  In  order  to 
defend  each  of  them  their  own  country  ;  and  that  the 
king  might,  almoft  without  ftriking  a  blow,  make  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Greece.  This  advice,  though  very  pru- 
dent, was  not  followed,  but  an  engagement  unanimoufly 
refolved  upon.  Xerxes,  In  order  to  encourage  his  mea 
by  his  prefence,  caufed  a  throne  to  be  crefted  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  whence  he  might  fafely  behold 
whatever  happened  ;  having  feveral  fcrlbes  about  him, 
to  write  down  the  names  of  fuch  as  fliould  fignalize 
themfelves  agalnft  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the 
Perfian  fleet,  with  the  news  that  a  ftrong  detachment 
from  the  army  was  marching  agalnft  Cleombrotus,  who 
defended  the  Ifthmus,  ftruck  fuch  a  ten-or  into  the  Pe- 
loponnefians,  that  they  could  not  by  any  intreaties  be 
prevailed  upon  to  ftay  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being 
therefore  determined  to  put  to  fea,  and  fail  to  the  ifth- 
mus, Themiftocles  privately  difpatched  a  trufty  friend 
to  the  Perfian  commanders.  Informing  them  of  the  in- 
tended flight ;  and  exhorting  them  to  fend  part  of  their 
fleet  round  the  Ifland,  In  order  to  prevent  their  efcape. 
The  fame  meffenger  affured  Xerxes,  that  Themiftocles, 
who  had  fent  him  that  advice,  defigned  to  join  the  Per- 
fians, as  foon  as  the  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian 
(hips.  The  king  giving  credit  to  all  he  faid,  immediate- 
ly caufed  a  ftrong  fquadron  to  fail  round  the  ifland  in 
the  night  In  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  flight.  Early 
next  morning,  as  the  Peloponnefians  were  preparing  to 
fet  fail,  they  found  themfelves  encompaffed  on  all  fides 
by  the  Perfian  fleet;  and  were  agalnft  their  will  obliged 
to  remain  In  the  ftraits  of  Salamis  and  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  fame  dangers  with  their  allies.  The  Grecian 
fleet  confifted  of  380  fail,  that  of  the  Perfians  of  2000 
and  upwards.  Themiftocles  avoided  the  engagement  till 
a  certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly  every  day  at  the 
fame  time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  ene- 
my, began  to  blow.  As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  fa- 
voured by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle.  The 
Perfians,  knowing  that  they  fought  under  their  king's 
eye,  advanced  with  great  refolutioh ;  but  the  wind 
blowing  direftly  in  their  faces,  and  the  largenefs  and 
I  num- 
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fittrnfjcr  of  their  (hips  embarraffing  tlicm  in  a  place  fo 
ft  rait  and  narrow,  their  courage  foon  abated  ;  which  the 
Oreeks  obferving,  ufed  fuch  efforts,  that  in  a  fhort  time 
breaking  into  the  Perlian  fleet,  they  entirely  difordered 
them  ;  feme  flying  towards  Phalarus,  where  their  army 
Jay  encamped;  others  faving  thentfelves  in  the  harbours 

the  neighbouring  iOands.  The  lonlans  were  the  firft 
that  betook  themfelvcs  to  fliglit.  But  Queen  Artemilla 
diilinguifhed  herfeif  above  all  the  reft,  her  (hips  being 
the  lad  that  fled  :  v/hich  Xerxes  obferving,  cried  out 
that  the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women  with 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The  Athenians 
were  fo  incenfed  againft  her,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  T 0,00©  drachmas  to  any  one  that  (hould  take  her 
alive  :  but  fhe,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  got  clear  of 
the  fliips  that  purfued  her,  and  arrived  fafe  on  the  coaft 
of  Afia.  In  this  engagernent,  which  was  one  of  the 
jnoft  memorable  aftioiis  we  find  recorded  in  hiilory,  the 
Grecians  loll  40  iKips  ;  and  the  Perfians  200,  befidcs  a 
great  many  more  that  were  taken,  with  all  the  men  and 
ammunition  they  carried. 

The  ifland  of  Salamis  is  of  a  very  irregular  fliape  ;  it 
was  reckoned  70  or  80  fl:adia,  i.  e.  8  or  10  miles  long, 
reaching  wefl;ward  as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Kerala 
or  T/je  Harm.  Paufanias  informs  us,  that  on  one  fide 
of  this  Ifland  fliood  in  his  time  a  temple  of  Diana,  and 
on  the  other  a  trophy  for  a  viftory  obtained  by  The- 
•mlllocles,  together  with  the  temple  of  Cychreus,  the 
iite  of  which  is  now  thought  to  be  occupied  by  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas. 

The  city  of  Salamis  was  demoliflied  by  the  Athe- 
tiians,  becaufe  in  the  war  with  Caffander  it  furrendered 
to  the  Macedonians,  from  difaffeftion.  In  the  fecond 
century,  when  it  was  vlfited  by  Paufanias,  fome  ruins  of 
the  Agora  or  market-place  remained,  with  a  temple  and 
image  of  Ajax  ;  and  not  far  from  the  port  was  fliown  a 
■ftone,  on  which,  they  related,  Telamon  fat  to  view 
the  SalamJnian  fliips  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  Aulis.  The  walls  may  ftill  be  traced,  and 
•it  has  been  conjeftured  were  about  fom-  mile*  in  cir- 
cumference. The  level  fpace  within  them  was  now  co- 
vered with  green  corn.  The  -port  is  choked  with  mud, 
and  was  partly  dry.  Among  the  fcattered  marbles  are 
fome  with  infcriptions.  One  is  of  great  antiquity,  be- 
fore the  introduftion  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  ano- 
,  ther,  near  the  port,  the  name  of  Solon  occurs.  This 
renowned  lawgiver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  fl;a- 
tue  of  him  was  eredled  in  the  market-place,  with  one 
'hand  covered  by  his  veft:,  the  modeft  attitude  in  which 
vhe  was  accuftomed  to  addrefs  the  people  of  Athens. 
An  infcription  on  black  marble  was  alfo  copied  iu  1676 
jnear  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Ajax,  The 
ifland  of  Salami^  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanians, 
who  till  the  ground.  Their  village  is  called  Ampelaki^ 
^*  the  Vineyard,"  and  is  at  a  difl;ance  from  the  port, 
'Handing  more  inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  frag- 
.ments  and  fome  infcriptions. 

V  ><S ALARY,  a  recompenfe  or  conflderation  made  to 
a  perfon  for  his  pains  and  indufl;ry  in  another  man's 
■bufinefs.  The  word  is  vifed  in  the  ftatutie  2  3  Edw.  Ill, 
;cap.  I.  Salarium  at  firft  fignified  the  rents  or  profits  of 
a  fale,  hall,  or  houfe  (and  in  Gafcoigne  they  now  call 
the  feats  of  the  gentry  /a/a'-r,  as  we  do  halls)  ;  but  af- 
terwards it  was  taken  for  any  wages,  ftipend,  or  annual 
^lowance. 

.  Voi,,  XVI.  Part  H. " 
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SAL  AC!  A,  in  botany  ;  a  genm  of  die  tngynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  quinquc^ietalous  ;  the 
anthcrae  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  germ. 

SALE,  is  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money; 
barter,  or  permutation.  Is  the  exchange  of  one  commo- 
dity for  another.  When  the  bargain  is  concluded,  an 
obligation  is  contra^lcd  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the  value, 
and  by  the  feller  to  deliver  the  commodity,  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  or  immediately,  if  no  time  be  fpe< 
cified. 

Iri  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contrails,  the 
fafety  of  commerce  require*  the  utmofl  good  faith  and 
veracity.  Therefore,  although,  by  the  laws  of  England^ 
a  falc,  above  the  value  of  lol.  be  not  binding,  unlefs 
earned  be  paid,  or  the  bargain  confirmed  by  writing,  a 
merchant  would  lofe  all  credit  who  refufed  to  perform  his 
agreement,  although  thefe  legal  requifites  were  omitted. 

When  a  fpecific  thing  is  fold,  the  property,  even  be- 
fore delivery,  i«  in  fome  refpedl  veiled  in  the  buyer  j 
and  if  the  thing  periflies,  the  buyer  muft.  bear  the  lofs. 
For  example,  if  a  horfe  dies  before  delivery,  he  mufl: 
pay  the  value  :  but  if  the  bargain  only  determines  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  without  fpecifying 
the  identical  articles,  and  the  feller's  warehoufe,  with 
all  hivS  goods,  be  buracd,  he  is  intitled  to  no  payment. 
He  mull  alfo  bear  the  lofs  if  the  thing  perifli  through 
his  fault ;  or  when  a  particular  time  and  place  of  deli- 
very is  agreed  on,  if  it  perifli  before  it  be  tendered,  in 
terms  of  the  bargain. 

If  a  perfon  purchafe  goods  at  a  fliop  without  agree- 
ing for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  market- 
price  at  the  time  of  purchafe. 

If  the  buyer  proves  infolvent  before  delivery,  the  fel- 
ler is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  without  payment 
or  fecurity. 

If  the  importation,  or  ufe  of  the  commodities  fold, 
be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  they 
w^ere  fmuggled,  no  adlion  lies  for  delivery. 

The  property  of  good's  is  generally  prefumed,  in  fa- 
vour of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  poffeffor,  and  cannot 
be  challenged  in  the  hands  of  an  onerous  purchafer.  But 
to  this  there  are  fome  exceptions.  By  the  Scots  law, 
ftolen  goods  may  in  all  cafes  be  reclaimed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  alfo  by  the  Englifli  law,  unlefs  they  were 
bought  bona  fide  in  open  market ;  that  is,  in  the  accuf- 
tomed public  places,  on  ftated  days  in  the  country,  or 
in  a  fliop  in  London  ;  and  horfes  may  be  reclaimed,  un- 
lefs the  fale  be  regularly  entered  by  the  book-keeper  of 
the  market.  In  all  cafes,  if  the  goods  be  evifted  by 
the  lawful  proprietor,  the  feller  is  liable  to  the  purcha- 
fer for  the  value. 

Anions  for  payment  of  flipp-accounts,  as  well  as  other 
debts  not  conilituted  by  writing,  ^re  limited  in  England 
to  fix  years*  The  teftlmony  of  one  witnefe  is  admitted; 
and  the  feller's  books,  although  the  perfon  that  kept 
them  be  dead,  are  good  evidence  for  one  year.  In  Scot- 
land, merchants  books  may  be  proved  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  the  lafl;  article,  by  one  witnefs,  and 
the  credilor's  books  and  oath  in  fuppiement.  After 
three  years,  they  can  only  be  proved  by  the  oath  or 
writ  of  the  debtor.  A  merchant's  books  are  in  all  cafes 
good  evidence  againft  him. 

SALEP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  dried  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  orchis.    See  Orchis. 

4  Several 
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Several  methocis  of  preparing  falep  Lave  been  pro- 
pofed  and  prat^ifcd.  Geoffrey  has  delivered  a  very  ju- 
uicious  procefs  for  tlu's  purpofe  in  the  Hijio'ire  de  i'Aca* 
demie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1 740  ;  and  Retmus,  in  the 
fSwedifh  Tvanfaftsojis  1764,  has  improved  Geoffrey's 
method.  But  Mr  Moult  of  Rochdale  has  lately  tavour- 
td  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  curing  the  orchis 
root ;  by  which  falep  is  prepared,  at  Icafl  eqxial,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  new 
root  is  to  be  wafhed  in  water  ;  and  the  fine  brown  llcin 
wliich  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a  fmall 
brufh,  gr  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  coarfe  liuea  cloth.  Yx'^htn  a  fufficient  number 
yf  roots  have  been  tluis  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread 
on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ufaal 
degree,  wh«re  they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  loft  their  milky  whitenefs, 
and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  horn,  without  any  di- 
inin-ution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  tin's  ftate,  they 
are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  aud  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  feveral  days  to  effeft  ;  or  by 
ufing  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be  finifhed  in  a  few 
hours. 

Halep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded  in  thofe  parts 
pF  Eng-land  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  pound  :  And  it  might  be 
ILkl  ftill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  with- 
ont  fcparatiufr  from  it  the  brovs'U  ili'm  which  covers  it; 
•«L  troublefome  part  of  the  procefs,  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  render  tlie  root  either  more  palatable  or 
ialutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  now  fold  at  iive 
or  fix  lliillings  per  pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  ve- 
getable nourifhment  in  the  fmalleff  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa- 
mine at  fea,  has  lately  propofed  that  the  powder  of  it 
fliould  conftitute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  fhip's 
company.  This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diffolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  tiiick  jelly,  capable  of  fup- 
porting  life  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  An  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles,  with  two  quarts  of  boIHng  wa- 
ter, will  be  fufficient  fubfiftence  for  a  man  a  day  ;  and 
as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  muft 
prc)ve  more  nouriftiing  than  double  the  quantity  of  rice- 
cake,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water:  which  laft,  how- 
♦  ver,  failors  are  often  obliged  folcly  to  fubHft  upon  for 
feveral  months  ;  efpeclally  in  voyages  to  Guinea,  when 
the  bread  and  flour  are  exhaufted,  and  the  beef  and  pork, 
having  been  falted  in  hot  countries,  are  become  unfit 
for  ufg. 

"  But  as  a  wholefome  nourifhment  (fays  Dr  Perci- 
val  *),  rice  ismiHch  infeiior  to  falep.    I  digefted  feveral 


J-  /    j^imentarv  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water. 

Medical  atid^  ■  ■,    ,        y    r    \  t     •      ri  •      n  r 

Experimen-  beat  up  With  bread,  lea-biicuit,  lalep,  nc€-ilowcr,  la- 
taL  go  pawder,  potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to 

that  of  the  human  body.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  ac- 
^juired  a  vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  briflc  fermentation, 
except  the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many 
air-bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third 
■day  feveral  of  the  mixtures  were  fwect,  and  continued 
t©  ferment ;  others  had  loft  their  inteftine  motion,  and 
mere,  four  ;  but  the  one  Wfhich  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.  From  this  experimeot  it  appears,  that 
jyice  as  an  aliment  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very- 
weak  corrector  of  putrffadion.,  it  is  therefore  an  in> 
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proper  diet  for  hofpital-patients ;  but  more  particu- 
larly for  failors  In  long  voyages  ;  becaufe  it  is  Inca- 
pable  of  preventing,  and  will  nut  contribute  much  to 
check,  the  progrels  oi  that  fatal  difeafe,  thc^fea- fcurvy. 
Under  certain  circumftances,  rice  fecms  difpofed  of 
itfelf,  without  mixture,  to  become  putrid  ;  for  by  long 
keeping  it  fometimes  acquires  an  ofienfive  fcetor.  Nor 
can  it  be  confidered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  o\  food, 
on  account  of  its  difficult  folubility  in  the  ftomach. 
Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  ;  for 
it  is  obfcrved  by  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that 
the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  lefs  able  to  woik,  w^hilft 
they  fubfiit  upon  rice. 

*'  Salep  has  the  fingular  property  of  concealing  the 
tafte  of  ialt  water  ;  a  circumftance  of  the  higheii  im- 
portance at  fea,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  frefh  water.- 

1  diffolved  a  dram  and  a  half  of  connnon  fait  in  a  pint 
of  the  mucilage  of  falep,  fo  liquid  as  to  be  jiotable,. 
and  the  fame  quantity  in  a  pint  of  fpring-water.  The 
falep  was  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but 
the  Water  was  rendered  extreme ly  unpalatable.  Thia 
experiment  fnggefted  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root  as 
a  coneftor  of  aeidlty,  a  property  which  would  render 
it  a  very  ufeful  diet  for  children.  But  the  I'olution  of 
it,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  feemed  only  to  dilute 
like  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its 
fliarpnefs.  Salep,  however,  appears  by  my  experiments 
to  retard  the  acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ;  and  confe- 
quently  would  be  a  good  lithing  for  milk-pot tcige, 
efpecially  in  large  towns,  where  the  cuttle  being  fed 
upon  four  draff  muft  yield  acefcent  milk. 

"  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  afcertain,  would  be  a  very  ufeful  and; 
prolitable  addition  to  bread.  I  diretted  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  diffolved  in  a  qii?lrt  of  water,  and^ 
the  mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  fuftjcient  quantity  of 
flour,  fait,  and  yeaft.  The  flour  amounted  to  two 
pounds,  the  yeaft  to  two  ounces,  and  the  fait  to  8c 
giains.  The  loaf  when  baked  was  remaikably  well 
fermented,  and  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  A- 
uother  loaf,  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  flour,  &c» 
weighed  two  pounds  and  1 2  ounces ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  falep,  though  ufed  in  fo  fmall  a  propor- 
tion, increafed  the  gravity  of  the  loaf  fix  ounces,  by 
abforbing  and  retaining  more  water  than  theilour  alone 
was  capable  of.  Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce 
of  falep  were  mixed  topether,  and  the  water  added  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  method  of  prepariug  bread.  The 
loaf  when  baked  weighed  1 3  ounces  aud  an  half ;  and 
would  probably^  have  been  heavier  if  the  falep  had 
been  previouffy  diffolved  iu  about  a  pint  of  water.  Bui 
it  fiiould  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  flour  ufed 
in  this  trial  was  not  fuiiicient  ty  conceal  the  peculiar 
tafte  ®f  the  falep. 

"  The  rellorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua- 
lities of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  eonliderable  ufe  ia 
various  difeafes.  In  the  fca-fcurvy  it  powerfully  obtunde 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  eafily 
affimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diar- 
rhoeas and  the  dyXentery  it  is  higldy  ferviceable, 
ftieathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  Istcftines,  by  abatinj^ 
irritation,  and  gently  correfting  putrefaction.  In  tlwi 
fymptomatic  fever,,  which  arifes  from  the  abforptioii.  of 
pus  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds,  or  from  am- 
putatiotti  falep  ufed  plentifully  is  an  admirable  derauU 
3  ceotg 
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5fB»  cent,  and  well  adapted  to  refift  the  dilTolutiGii  of  the 
1  .  crafis  of  the  blood,  which  is  fo  evident  in  thefe  cafes. 
And  by  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  the  ftrangUry  and  dyfurj'  ;  efpecially  in 
the  latter,  when  arifing  from  a  venereal  caufe,  becaufe 
the  difcharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  moft 
f'xquifite  pain,  from  tile  vilceration  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  through  the  courfe  of  the  urethra.  I 
have  formd  it  alfo  an  ufeful  aliment  for  patients  who  la- 
bour under  the  ftone  or  gravel."  The  ancient  chemifts 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  ot  the 
■  orchis  root,  as  appears  from  the  fecreta  fecretorum  of 
Raymund  LuUy,  a  work  dated  1565. 

SALERNO,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the 
Hither  Principato,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  a  caftle, 
harbour,  and  an  univerfity  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  is 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  14.  43.  N.  Lat.  40.  45. 

SALET,  ill  war,  a  light  covering  of  armour  for 
the  head,  anciently  worn  liy  the  light-horfe,  only  dif- 
ferent from  the  cafque  in  that  it  had  no  creft  and  was 
little  more  than  a  bare  cap. 

SALIANT,  in  fortification,  denotes  projeAing. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  faliant,  which 
liave  their  point  otitwards  j  the  other  re-entering,  vs^hich 
laave  their  points  inwards. 

Saliant,  Salient,  or  SaillanI-,  In  heraldry,  is 
applied  to  a  lion,  or  other  beall,  when  its  fore-legs  are 
raifed  in  a  leaping  polture. 

SALIC,  or  sALiQUE,  Law,  [Lex  Snl/cn),  an  ancient 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ufually 
fuppoied  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or  at  lealt 
by  Clovis;  in  virtue  whereof  males  only  are  to  inherit. 

Some,  as  PoUellus,  would  have  it  to  have  been  called 
^at'ic,  q.  d.  Gallic,  becaufe  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  Fer 
Montanus  infifts,  it  was  becaufe  Pharamond  was  at  firft 
■calkd  Salivus.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  fo  named,  as 
having  been  made  fnrthe  falic  lands.  Thefe  were  noble 
fiefs  which  their  firft  kings  ufed  to  beftow  on  the  fal- 
liaas,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  falle  or  court, 
without  any  other  tenure  than  military  fervicC  :}  and  for 
this  reafon,  fuch  £efs  were  not  to  delcend  to  women, 
as  being  by  nature  unfit  for  fuch  a  tenure.  Some, 
again,  derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  Salians, 
a  tribe  of  Franks  that  fettled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  them  lands  on  condition 
or  their  perfonal  lervice  in  war.  He  even  pafled  the 
♦conditions  into  a  law,  which  the  new  conquerors  ac- 
quiefced  iuj  and  called  it  fatici  from  the  name  of  their 
'former  countrymen. 

SALICORNIA,  JOINTED  GLASS-WORT,  or  Salt- 
ffuort :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  monatidria  clafs  of  plants  j  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  12th  orderj  Holoraceie,  The 
calyx  is  ventrlcofe,  or  a  little  fwelling  out  and  entire  ; 
there  are  no  petals,  and  but  one  feed.  There  afe  four 
fpecies,  of  which  the  itioft  remarkable  are,  I.  The  fru- 
ticofa,  with  obtufe  points,  grows  plentifully  in  moft  of 
the  fait  marflies  which  are  overflowed  by  the  tides  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
thick,  fuccultnt,  jointed  ftalks,  which  tniii  upon  the 
ground.  The  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
joints  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are 
fmdl,  and  fcarce  difceriiible by  the  xiaked  eye,   2.  The 
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pererinis,  With  a  (lirubby  branching  italic,  grdWs  natu- 
rally in  Sheppey  ifland.  This  hath  a  flirubby  branch- 
ing ftalk  about  fix  inches  long ;  the  points  of  the  arti 
eulations  are  acute  ;  the  ftalks  branch  from  the  hot* 
torn,  and  form  a  kind  of  pyramid.  They  are  peren- 
nial, and  produce  their  flowers  In  the  faUte  manner  ais 
the  former. 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fea-coafta  where  thefe  plants 
grow,  Cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
when  they  are  fully  grown ;  and,  after  having  dnel 
them  in  the  fun,  they  burn  them  for  their  alhes,  which 
are  uCed  in  making  of  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herb* 
are  by  the  country  people  called  kelp,  and  promifcuotff- 
ly  gathered  for  ufe.  See  the  article  Salsola;  alfo 
Dyeing  of  Leather,  p.  750,  note  A. 

SALII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  priefts  of  Mars,  where- 
of th'^re  were  12,  inftituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted* 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets ;  with  a 
fteel  cuiraffe  on  the  breaft.  They  were  Called  faliit 
from  j'ahare  "  to  dance;"  becaufe,  after  aflifting  at  fa- 
Crifices,  they  went  dancing  about  the  ftreets,  with  buck- 
lers in  their  left-hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  right,  ftrik- 
ing  mufically  with  their  rods  on  one  another's  bucklers^ 
and  finging  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  fituated  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy,  confifts  of  two  mountains  both 
in  an  high  ftate  of  cultivation.  The  one  lying  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  higheft 
of  the  two,  and  Is  called  del  Capo,  "  the  head."  The 
other  is  called  della  Foffa  felice,  or  "  the  happy  valley." 
One  third  of  the  extent  of  thefe  hill*  from  the  bottom 
to  the  fummit  is  one  continued  orchard,  confifting  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  plum,  apricot,  and  a  vaft  diverfity  of 
other  trees.  The  vvhite  roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  are 
everywhere  interfperfed  amid  this  diverfity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the  profpe£l  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  The  back  part  of  alraoft  all 
the  houfes  is  ftiaded  by  an  arbour  of  vinep,  fupported 
by  pillars  of  brick,  with  crofs  poles  to  fuftain  the 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Thofe  arboors  fiieU 
ter  the  houfes  from  the.  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  fcorching  in  thefe  fouthern  regions.  The 
vines  are  extremely  fruitful;  the  poles  bending  under 
the  weight  of  the  grapes. 

The  fcenes  in  this  ifland  are  more  interefting  to  the 
lover  of  natural  hiftoiy  than  to  the  antiquarian.  See 
Reticulum. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  however,  there  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  fome  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath,  a 
Roman  work.  They  confift  of  a  wall  10  or  i  t  fa- 
thoms in  extent,  and  tenninating  lu  an  arch  of  nO 
great  height,  of  which  only  a  fmall  part  now  remains. 
The  building  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  prefei>t 
ftate  rather  by  the  ravages  of  men  than  the  injuries 
of  time.  Almoft  all  the  houfes  in  the  ifland  are  built 
of  materials  which  have  belonged  to  ancient  monu- 
ments. The  ancients  had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of 
ffefh  as  well  as  of  fait  water  in  this  ifland  ;  for  when- 
ever the  prefent  inhabitants  have  occafion  for  a  fpring 
of  frefh  water,  they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  the 
(horci  and  pure  fweet  water  flows  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  froin  which 
the  inhabitants  drew  a  very  confiderable  yearly  revenue. 
But  whether  they  are  exhaufted,  or  whatever  circum- 
ftance  may  have  caufed  them  to  be  given  up,  they  arc 
4  H  2  now 
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Salilbiny.  nowno  longer  known.    The  ifland  abounds  In  a  va-  • 
-  riety  of  fruits. 

On  the  eaft-fidc  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  Lifirrya,  "  the  tongue,"  and 
-which  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants  ;  the  one 
is  near  Salino,  the  other  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  St  Marina  :  there  are  belides  thefe  two  other  viL- 
lages.  All  thefe  places  together  may  contain  about 
4000  inhabitants  :  the  circuniference  of  the  Lfland  may 
be  about  14  miles. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wilt- 
fiiire  in  England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  i.  55.  N.  Lat. 
5.t.  3.    This  city  owed  its  firft  rife  to  its  cathedral, 
which  was  begun  in  12  19,  and  finiihcd  in  1258.  Ac^ 
cording  to  an  eilimate  delivered  in  to  Henry  ILL  it  coll 
forty  thoufand  merks.    It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  moil  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom. 
The  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
months,  the  windows  to  the  days,  and  the  pillars  and 
pilafters  to  the  hours  in  a  year.    It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  fpire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing 
but  buttreffes  and  glafs  windows  on  the  outfide.  The 
fpire  is  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom,  being  410  feet, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  the  monument  in  London. 
The  pilLu-s  and  pilafters  in  the  church  are  of  fufile  mar- 
ble;  the  art  of  making  which  is  now  either  entirely  loft 
or  little  known.    This  magnificent  church  has  lately 
imdergone  moft  beautiful  alterations ;  with  an  addition 
of  two  fine  windows,  and  an  organ  prefented  by  the 
king.    The  roof  of  the  chapter-houfe,  which  is  50  feet 
in  diameter  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  all  upon 
one  {lender  pillar,' which  is  fuch  a  curiofity  as  can  hard- 
ly be  matched  in  Europe.    The  turning  of  the  weftern 
road  through  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
a  great  advantage  to  it.    The  chancellorfhip  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  which  is  annexed  to 
this  fee,  was  firft  conferred  on  biftiop  Richard  Beau- 
champ.    The  hofpital  of  St  Michael's,  near  this  city, 
was  founded  by  one  of  its  biftiops.    Dr  Seth  Ward, 
biftiop  of  this  fee  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  making  the  river  Avon  navigable 
to  Chrift-church  in  Hampfliire.    The  fame  prelate,  in 
1683,  built  an,  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
widows  of  poor  clergymen.    There  are  three  other 
churches  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  without  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  and  a  greater  number  of  ' board- 
ing fchools,  efpecially  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any 
other  town  in  England.    Here  is  a  manufafture  of 
druggets,  flannels,  bonelace,  and  thofe  cloths  called 
Sal'i/hury  whites;  in  confideration  of  which,  and  its  fairs, 
markets,  .aflifes,  boarding-fchools,  and  clergy,  the  city 
may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  in  a  flourifliiiig  condition.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Henry  III.  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-fteward,  "recorder,   deputy-recorder,  24 
aldermen,   and  30  afiiftants  or  common-council  men. 
The  number  of  fouls  Is  about  10,000.,   A  new  coun- 
cil chamber  is  juft  now  (June  1794)  building  here  with 
proper  courts  of  juftice,  by  the  earl  of  Radnor ;  tb 
which  Mr  HufTey  is  alfo  a  great  bencfaftor.  That 
quarter  called  the  clofe,  where  the  canons  and  preben- 
daries live,  is  like  a  fine  city  of  itfelf.'   Here  is  an  af- 
fembly  for  the  ladies  every  Tuefday,  and  coaches  fct 
out  from  hence  to  London  every  day.    In  this  town 
are  feyeral  charity-fchpols ;  the  expence  of  one  of  them 
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is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  biftiop.  The  city  gives  Sai 
title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cecil. 

Smlisbukt  Plain,  the  extenfive  downs  in  Wiltftiire, 
which  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  fummer  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  extent 
and  beauty.  It  extends  28  miles  weft  of  Weymouth, 
and  25  eaft  to  Winchefter ;  and  in  fome  places  is  near 
40  miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  Salift)uiy  is  a 
chalky  down,  and  is  famous  for  feeding  numerous  flocks 
of  ftieep.  Confiderable  portions  of  this  traft  are  now 
enclofing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fo  great,  that 
we  hope  the  whole  will  undergo  fo  beneficial  an  al- 
teration. 

SALIVA,  is  that  fluid  by  which  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  continually  moiftened  in  their  natural  ftate; 
and  is  fupplied  by  glands  which  foiTn  it,  that  are  called 
falivary  glands.  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in- 
capable of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  almoft  without 
tafte  and  fmell.  By  chewing,  it  is  exprefted  from  the 
glands  which  feparate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is  inti- 
mately mixed  with  our  food,  the  digeftion  of  which  it 
greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  perfons  it  is  acrid,  and 
copioufly  difcharged ;  and  in  thofe  who  have  fafted  long 
it  is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refolvent.  A  too 
copious  evacuation  of  it  produces  thirft,  lof&  of  appetite, 
bad  digeftion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  a  promoting  of  the 
flux  of  faliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  moftly  by  mer- 
cury. The  chief  ufe  of  falivation  is  in  difeafes  belong-; 
ing  to  the  glands  and  membrana  adipofa,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dil'eafe ;  though  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  epidemic  difeafes,  cutaneous  di- 
feafes, &c.  whofe  crifes  tend  that  way. 

SALIX,  the  WILLOW,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
diandna  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  jcth  order, 
Amentacea.  The  amentum  of  the  male  is  fcaly  ;  there 
is  no  corolla ;  but  a  neftariferous  glandule  at  the  bafc 
of  the  flower.  The  female  amentum  is  fcaly  ;  there  is 
no  corolla  ;  the  ftyle  bifid  ;  the  capfule  unilocular  and 
bivalved ;  the  feeds  pappous.  The  willow  trees  have 
,been  frequently  the  theme  of  poetical  defcription,  both 
in  an<^'en:t  and  modern  times.  In  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exquifite  allufions  to  them  and 
their  feveral  properties ;  and  for  a  melancholy  lover  or 
a  contemplative  poet,  imagination  cannot  paint  a  fit- 
ter retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  the 
ftiade  of  a  drooping  willow.  There  are  3  i  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  i .  The  caprea,  or  com- 
mon fallow-tree,  grows  to  but  a  moderate  height,  ha- 
ving fmooth,  dark-green,  brittle  branches;  oval,  waved, 
rough  leaves,  indented  at  top,  and  woolly  underneath. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  but  more  frequent* 
ly  in  dry  than  moift  fituations  :  it  is  of  a  brittle  nature, 
fo  is  unfit  for  the  bafltet-makers;  but  will  ferve  for  poles, 
ftakes,  and  to  lop  for  fire-wood ;  and  its  timber  is  good 
for  many  purpofes.  2.  The  alba,  white,  orfilver-leaved 
willow!,  grows  to  a  great  height  and  confiderable  bulk, 
ha  ving  fmooth  pale-green  flioots ;  long,  fpear-ftiaped, 
acuminated,  fawed,  filvery-white  leaves,  being  downy 
on  both  fides,  with  glands  below  the  ferrature«.  This  . 
is  the  oommon  white  willow,  which  grows  abundantly 
about  towns  and  villages,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  &c.    3.  The  vitellina,  yellow  or  golden  willow^ 
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grows  tut  to  a  mocierate  height ;  having  yellow,  vei^ 
pliant,  fhoots  ;  oval,  acute,  fen-ated,  very  fmooth  leaves, 
with  the  ferratures  cartilaginous,  and  with  callous 
punftures  on  the  footftalks.  4.  The  purpurea,  purple, 
or  red  willow,  grows  to  a  large  height,  having  long, 
reddifh,  very  pliable  (hoots,  and  long  fpear-fhaped,  fer- 
rated,  fmooth  leaves,  the  lower  ones  heing  oppofite.  5 . 
The  viminalis,  or  olier-willow,  grows  but  a  moderate 
height,  having  ilender  rod-Like  branches ;  very  long, 
pliant,  greenifh  flioots ;  and  very  long,  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  acute,  almoft  entire  leaves,  hoary,  and  filky 
underneath.  6.  The  pentandria,  pentandrous,  broad- 
leaved,  fweet'fcented  willow,  grows  to  fome  confidera- 
ble  llature,  having  brownllh-green  branches ;  oblong, 
broad,  ferrated,  fmooth,  fweet-fcented  leaves,  ihining 
above ;  and  pentandrous  flowers,  7.  The  triandria, 
©r  triandrous  willow,  grows  to  a  large  ftature,  having 
numerous,  ereft,  greyifli-green  branches,  and  pliant 
fhoots;  oblong,  acute-pointed,  ferrated  fmooth,  fliining- 
green  kaves,  eared  at  the  bafe  ;  and  triandrous  flowers. 
8.  The  fragilis,  fragile  or  crack-willow,  rifes  to  a  mid- 
dling ftature,  with  brownifh,  very  fragile,  or  brittle 
branches,  long,  oval  lanceolate,  fawed,  fmooth  leaves 
of  a  fliining-green  on  both  fides,  having  dentated 
glandular  foot-llalks.  This  fort  in  particular  being 
exceedingly  fragile,  fo  that  it  eafily  cracks  and  breaks, 
is  unfit  for  culture  in  ofier-grounds.  9.  The  Babylo- 
iiica,  Babylonian  pendulous  falix,  commonly  called 
nvefip'tng  ivilloiv,  grows  to  a  largifh  fize,  having  nume- 
rous, long,  flender,  pendulous  branches,  hanging  down 
loofely  all  round  in  a  curious  manner,  and  long,  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  leaves.  This  curious  wil- 
low is  a  native  of  the  eaft,  and  is  retained  in  our  hardy 
plantations  for  ornament,  and  exhibits  a  moft  agreeable 
variety;  particularly  when  difpofed  fmgly  by  the  verges 
of  any  piece  of  water,  or  in  fpacious  openings  of  grafs- 
ground. 

All  the  fpecies  of  falix  are  of  the  tree  kind,  very 
hardy,  remarkably  faft  growers,  and  feveral  of  them 
attaining  a  confidcrablc  ftature  when  permitted  to  run 
up  to  ftandards.  They  are  moftly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
being  generally  the  raoft  abundant  and  of  moft  profpe- 
rous  growth  in  wateiy  fituations ;  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almoft  anywhere,  In  any  common  foil  and 
expofure  ;  but  grow  confiderably  the  fafteft  and  ftrong- 
eft  in  low  rooift  land,  pai'ticularly  in  jnarOiy  fituations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters  ; 
likewlfe  along  the  fides  of  watery  ditches,  &c.  which 
places  often  lying  wafte,  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage,  in  plantations  «f  willows,  for  diff'erent 
purpofes. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Africa  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a  harbour  and  fe- 
veral ports.  The  harbour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  the  beft 
i-n  the  country  ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lies 
acrofs  it,  ftilps  of  the  fmalleft  draught  are  forced  to  im- 
load  and  take  out  their  guns  before  they  can  get  into  it. 
There  arc  docks  to  build  ftiiips  y  but  they  are  hardly  ■ 
ever  ufed,  for  want  of  fkill  and  materials...  It  is  a  large 
place,  divided  into  the  Old  and  New.  Towns,  by  the  ri- 
ver Guero.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or 
pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  all  Chrlftian  flilps  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  con- 
trary. The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  prefent  ftate,  though 
i^ge,  prefents  nothing  worthy  the  obfervatioji  of  the 


traveller  exc-ept  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  camnon  front-  SalJ«t 
ing  the  fea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrancp  of  the  river, 
which  is  abo  ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  penetrates 
feveral  miles  into  the  interior  country.    W.  Long,  6. 
30.  N.  Lat.  34.  o. 

SALLET,  or  Sa^lA-d,  a  difli  of  eatable  herbs,  or- 
dinarily accompanying  roaft  meat ;  compofed  chiefly  of 
crude,  frefti  herbage,  fealbned  with  fah,.  oil,  and  vine- 
gar. 

Menage  dlerlves  the  word  from  the  Latin  faluta  ;  of 
fal,  "  fah  ;"  others  from  falcedo;  Du-Cange  kom  falgamuy 
which  is  ufed  in  Aufoniust  and .  Columella  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

Some  add  muftard,  hard  eggs,  and  fugar ;  others, 
pepper,  and  other  fpices,  with  orange-peel,  faffron,  &c. 

The  principal  fallet-herbs,  and  thofe  w^hich  ordinarily 
make  the  bads  of  our  Engllfli  fallets,  are  lettuce,  ce- 
lery, endive,  crefles,  radlfli,  and  rape;  along  with 
which,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additional,  are  ufed; 
purflane,  fptnach,  forrel,  tarragon,  burnet,  corn-fallet, , 
and  chervil. 

'i'he  gardteners  call  fome  plants  fmaU  herbs  in  fallets ; 
thefe  ftiould  always  be  cut  while  in  the  feed-leaf:  as 
crefies,  mufl:ard,  radlfh,  turnep,  fpinach,  and  lettuce; 
all  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  fown  in  drilb,  or  lines, 
from  the  miiddle  of  February  to  the  end'  of  March,  un- 
der glafies  or  frames;  and  thence  to  the  middle  of  May, 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  expofed  ;  and  during  the 
fummer  heats  in  more  ihady  places ;  and  afterwards  in 
September,  as  in  March,  &c.  ;  and  laftly,  in 'the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to  he  frozen 
in  very  froft  y  weather,  putting  them  in  fpring-water 
two  hours  biefore  they  be  ufed  recovers  them. 

SALLO  (Denis  de),  a  French  vTiter,  famous  for 
being  the  projeftor  of  literary  journals,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  162  6.  He  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admitted' 
a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
was  in  1664  he  fohcmed  the  plan  of  the  Journal  des 
Sgavam  ;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publlfh  it 
under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Heronville,  which  was  that, 
of  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  played  the  critic  fo 
feverely,  that  authors,  furprifed  at  the  novelty  of  fuch 
attacks,  retorted  fo  powerfully,  that  M.  de  Sallo,  un- 
able to  weather  the  ftbrm,  after  he  had  publldred  hls^ 
third  Journal,  declined  the  undertaking,  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  abbe  Gallois ;  who,  without  prefuming  to 
criticife,  comtented  himfelf  merely  with  giving  titles, 
and  making  extrads.  Such  was  the  origin  of  literary 
journals,  whiich  afterwards  fprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  different  titles ;,  and  the  fuccefs  of  ihem,  under 
judicious  management,  is  a  clear  proof .  of  their  utility,, 
M.  de  Sallo  died  in  1669, 

SALLUSTIUS  (Gains  Crifpus),.a  celebrated  Ro- 
man  hiftorlam,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrlft  85.  His- 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  beft  ufe  of  it- 
His  Roman  Hittory  in  fix  books,  from  the  death  of 
Sylla  to  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  the  great  work  from 
which  he  ch  iefly  derived  his  glory  among  the  antients, 
is  unfortunately  loft  exceptiiig  a  few  fragment^;  but 
his  two  detached  pieces  of  Pliftory  which  happily  re- 
main entire,  are  fufficient  to  juftify  the  great  enco- 
miums he  has  received  as  a  writer. — He  has  had  the 
fmgular  honour  to  be  twice  tranflated  by  a  royal 
hand  :  firft  by  our  Elizabeth,  according  to  Camden ; , 
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■Sallujftias  ana  feotiifiy, 'by  the  prefent  Inrant  of  Spain,  whofe 
Salm'fius.  ^^^5  elegant  hiilorian,  lately  printed  in  fo- 

lio, is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  books  that  any  coun- 
try has  protiuced  lince  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  more  iharply  a^ainft  the  vices  of 
his  age  than  -this  hlftorian ;  yet  no  man  had  lefs  pre- 
tenfions  to  -virtue  than  he.  His  youth  was  ipent  in  a 
mod  lewd  ahd  profligate  manner ;  and  his  patrimony 
almofl;  fquandered  away  when  he  had  fcarctly  taken 
polfcffion  of  it.  Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferved  by  Auliis  Gel- 
llus,  that  Salluft  was  actually  caught  in  bed  with  Fau- 
fta  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  -by  Milo  her  hulband  ;  who 
fcourged  him  very  feverely,  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
depart  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  confider- 
able  fum.  A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  and 
in  702  tribune  of  the  people;  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  at  all  to  his  ho- 
nour. By  virtue  of  his  queftorlliip,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
inilTion  into  the  fenate  ;  but  was  expelled  thence  by  the 
cenfors  in  704,  on  account  of  his  immoral  and  debauch- 
ed way  of  life.  In  the  year  705  Caefar  reftored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fenatorj  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  -him  queftor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adminiftration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himfelf  very  fcandaloufly  ;  expofed  every  thing  to  fale 
that  he  could  find  a  purchafer  for ;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  author  of  the  inveftive,  thought  nothing  wrong 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  do  :  Nilul  non  vtnale  habutrit, 
cujus  aliguis  emptor  fu'it,  nihil  non  aquum  €t  verum  eiuxit, 
(juod  ipfi  facere  coUlbui/Jet.  In  the  year  707,  when  the 
African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made  prjetor  for 
his  fervlces  to  Ca;far,  and  fent  to  Numidia.  Here  he 
afted  the  fume  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily  ;  out- 
rageoufly  plundered  the  province  ;  and  returned  with 
fuch  immenfe  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purchafed  a 
moil  magnificent  building  upon  mount  Quirinal,  with 
thofe  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of 
SalluJIian  gardens,  befides  his  Country  houfe  at  l^ivoli. 
How  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  we  have 
no  account  Irom  ancient  writers.  Eufebius  tells  us, 
that  he  married  'f  erentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ; 
and  tkat  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  the  year  710, 
which  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Afti- 
um.  Of  the  many  things  which  he  wrote,  bcfide  his 
Hillories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  we 
have  fume  orations  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his  frag- 
ments. 

SALLY-PORTS,  in  foitification-,  or  Pojlern-Gates^ 
as  they  are  fomcdmes  called,  are  thofe  under-ground 
pafTages  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to  the  out- 
ward ones  ;  fuch  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenallles,  or  the  communication  fn>m  the 
middle  of  the  cattain  to  the  ravelin.  When  they  are 
made  for  men  to  gos^through  only,  they  are  made  with 
fteps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  afe  about 
6  feet  wide  and  8t  feet  high.  There  is  alfo  a  gutter 
or  fliore  made  under  the  fally-ports,  \vhich  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtains,  for  the  water  which  runs  down 
the  ftreets  to  pafs  into  the  ditch  ;  but  this  can  only  be 
done  when  they  are  wet  ditches.  When  fally-ports 
ferve  to  carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-works, 
inftead  of  making  them  with  fteps,  they  mult  have  a 
gradual  flope,  and  be  8  feet  wide. 

SALMASIUS  (Claudius),  a  French  writer  of  un. 
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%ommon  abilities  and  immenfe  eruditlor>,  iJefcended  Salmj^duj^ 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near  Salmoo 
Semur  in  1596.  His  mother,  who  was  a  Proteltant, 
infuled  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
length  converted  his  father:  he  fettled  at  Ley  den  ;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  vifit  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
13  reported  to  have  Ihown  him  extraordinary  marks  of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, he  w&%  prevailed  or  by  the  royal  family,  then  in 
exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king;  which  was  an- 
fwered  by  our  famous  Milton  in  1 65 1 ,  in  a  work  in- 
titled  Defenjio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii  Sal- 
maji't  Dtfenjiotiem  Regiam.  This  book  was  read  over 
all  Europe  i  and  conveyed  fuch  a  proof  of  the  writer's 
abilities,  that  he  was  refpefted  even  by  thofe  who  ha- 
ted his  principles.  -Salmafius  died  in  1653  ;  and  feme 
did  not  icruple  to  fay,  that  Milton  killed  him  by  the 
acutenefs  of  his  reply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  the  greateft  monuments  of  his  learn- 
ing are,  his  Nota  in  Hyioria  Auigujite  Scriptorcs,  and  his 
F.xercitationes  Plininn<e  in  So/inum. 

SALMO,  the  Salmon  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
-abdominales.  'i'he  head  is  fmooth,  and  furniflied  with 
teeth  and  a  tongue  ;  the  tays  of  the  gills  are  from  four 
to  ten  ;  the  back-fin  is  fat  behind ;  and  the  belly-fins 
have  many  rays.  There  are  29  fpecies  ;  of  which  the 
Kioft  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  falar,  or  common  falmon,  is  a  northern  fifh, 
being  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  other 
warm  climate.s  :  it  is  found  in  France  in  fome  of  the 
rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean,  and  north 
as  far  as  Greailand  ;  they  are  alfo  very  common  in 
Newfoundland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Salmons  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Kamtfchatka  4 
but  whether  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  Eu- 
ropean kind,  is  not  very  certain*  They  are  in  feveral 
countries  a  great  article  of  commerce,  being  cured 
different  ways,  by  falting,  pickling,  and  drying  :  there 
are  ftationary  fifheries  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  Bal- 
tic ;  but  we  believe  nowhere  greater  than  thofe  at  Col- 
raine  in  Ireland ;  and  in  Great  Britain  at  Berwick,  and 
in  fome  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland.  In  the  Hiftovy  of 
•Cumberland,  we  are  told  that  "  they  depofit  thtir 
fpawn  even  on  the  upper  fide  of  Pooley.bridge,  but  al- 
ways in  the  llream  of  Eamont.  At  thole  times  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  drive  them  away  by  throwing 
ftones  at  them.  They  will  take  a  bait  of  roe,  or  fmall 
fifh,  while  upon  the  rudd,  or  laying  their  fpawn.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  ialmon  or  falmon  fmelt  being  feen 
in  ihj  iake»  They  go  up  the  river  Dervvent  in  Sep-- 
ten^her,  through  the  lake  of  Baflenthwaite,  up  the  ri- 
ver wh-ch  runs  through  Kefwick  into  the  vale  of  St 
John,  where  they  depofit  their  fpawn  in  the  fmall 
itieams  and  feeders  of  the  lake.  The  young  falmon 
are  called  falmon  fmeits,  and  go  down  to  the  fea  with 
the  firfl  floods  in  May," 

The  falmon  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  to 
the  Greeks.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  hfh  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Aq^aitaine  :  Aufonius  enumerates  it  among 
thofe  of  the  Mofel.  The  falmon  is  a  fifh  that  livcb 
both  in  the  fait  and  frelh  waters  ;  quitting  the  fea  at 
certain  feafons  for  the  fake  of  depoiiting  its  fpawn,  in 
fecurity,  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers  remote  from  their 
mouths.  There  are  icarce  any  difficulties  but  what 
they  will  overcome,  in  order  to  arrive  at  places  fit  for 
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■J.  their  purpofc  :  they  will  afcend  rUers  hundreds  of  miles,- 
force  themfelves  againft  the  moft.  rapid  itreams,  and 
fprinj^  with  amazing  agility  over  catarafts  of  feveral 
feet  in  heie^ht.  Salmon  are  frequently  taken  in  the 
Rhine  as  high  up  as  Bafil ;  they  gain  the  fources  of  the 
Lapland  rivers  in  fpite  of  their  torrent-like  currents, 
and  furpafs  the  perpendicular  falls  of  Leixdlp,  Ken- 
nerth,  and  Pont  Aberglaftyn.  It  may  here  be  proper 
to  csn'radift  the  vulgar  error,  of  their  taking  their  tail 
in  their  mouth  when  they  attempt  to  leap  ;  fuch  as  Mr 
Pennant  liuv,  fprung  up  quite  llraight,  and  with  a  ftrong 
tremulous  m.otion. 

The  falmon  is  a  fifh  fo  generally  known,  that  a  veiy 
brief  defcription  will  fervc.  The  largell  wo  ever  heard 
of  weighed  74  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  back  and 
fides  fcre  grey,  fometimes  fpotted  with  black,  fome- 
tinies  plain  :  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  fubjecl  to  the 
fame  variety  ;  the  belly  filvery  ;  the  nofe  {harp-pointed  ; 
the  cad  of  the  imder  javv^  in  the  males  often  tiuns  up 
ill  the  form  of  a  hook  ;  fometimes  this  curvature  is  very 
confidciable  :  it  is  faid  that  they  lofe  this  hook  when 
ihey  return  to  the  fea.  The  teeth  are  lodged  in  the 
faws  and  on  the  tongue,  and  are  flender,  but  very 
fiiarp ;  the  tail  is  a  little  forked. 

2.  The  trutta,  or  fea-trout,  migrates  like  the  true 
falmon  up  feveral  of  our  rivers  ;  fpawns,  and  returns  to 
the  fea.  That  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant  waa  taktHi  in 
the  Tweed  below  Berwick,  June  1769.  The  fhape 
was  more  thick  than  the  common  trout  ;  the  weight 
three  pounds  two  ounces.  The  irides  filver  j  the 
head  thick,  fmooth,  and  dufl<y,  with  a  glofs  of  blue 
and  green  ;  the  back  of  the  fame  colour,  which  grows 
fainter  towards  the  hde-hne.  The  back  is  plain,  but 
die  fides,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  are  marked  with  large 
dittind  irregularly- fhaped  fpots  of  black  :  the  lateral 
line  llraight ;  the  fides  beneath  the  line,  and  the  belly, 
are  white.  Tail  broad,  and  even  at  the  end.  The 
dorfal  fin  had  12  rays  ;  the  peftoral  14  ;  the  ventral  9;- 
the  anal  i  c.  The  fielh  when  boiled  is  of  a  pale  red, 
but  well-flavoured. 

3.  The  farlo,  or  trout;  the  cslours  of  which  vary 
greatly  I'r  diffcient  Maters,  and  in  different  feafons, 
Trouts  differ  alfo  in  fi7.e.  Om.'  taken  in  IJynallet, 
Denbigliflure,  v/hich  Is  famous  for  an  excellent  kind, 
meafured  1  7  inches,  Its  depth  three  and  tliree  quarters, 
its  wfiffht  one  pound  ten  ounces  ;  the  head  thick  ;  the 
BOle  rather  fliarp  j  the  upper  jaw  a  iittle  longer  than 
the  lower  ;  both  jaws,  as  well  as  the  head,  were  of 
a  pale  brown,  blotched  with  black  ;  the  teeth  fharp 
and  ftrong,  dilpofed  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  tongue.  The  back  wag  dulky  ;  the  fides  tinged 
with  a  purpllfh  bloom,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots, 
mixed  with  black  above  and  below  the  fide-line,  wliich 
vas  llraight ;  the  belly  white.  The  Hrll  dorfal  fin 
was  fpotted  ;  the  fpurious  fin  brown,  tipped  with, 
ned ;  the  peiiioral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a  pale 
brown  ;  the  edges  of  the  anal  fia  white  ;  the  tail 

'  very  little  forked  when  extended. — The  llomachs  of 
tl>e  common  trouts  ;ire  uncomntionly  thick  and  muf- 
cular.  They  f«ed  on  the  .{hell-fii>.  of  lakes  and  r'v- 
^Ts,  as  well  as  on  fu^all  fifh.  They  likewife  take 
into  tlu;ir  ftbmachs  gravel  or  fmall  ftones,  to  aflill 
19  comminuting  the  teftaceous  parts  of  their  food. 
'J'he  trouts  of  certain  lakes  in  Irelaiidj  fuch  as  thofe 
^  the  province  of  p^vvay  and  fome  othera,  re. 
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markable  for  the  great  thicknefs  of  their  ftc*.nach», 
which,  from  fome  flight  refemblance  to  the  organs  of 
digeftion  in  birds,  have  been  called  gizzurds ;  the  Irifh 
name  the  fpecies  that  has  them  gtllaroo  trouts.  Thefe 
ftomachs  are  fometimes  ferved  up  to  table  under  the 
former  appellation.  Trouts  are  mofl  voracious  filh, 
and  afford  excellent  diverfion  to  the  angler.  The  paffion 
for  the  fport  of  angling  is  fo  great  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  ■  that  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  fome  of 
the  ilreams  in  the  adjacent  counties  is  purchafed  at 
the  rate  of  10 1,  per  annum.  Thefe  fifh  fhift  their 
quarters  to  fpawn  ;  and,  like  falmon, -make  up  towardf 
the  heads  of  rivers  to  depofit  their  roes.  The  under 
jaw  of  the  trout  is  fubjeft,  at  certain  times,  to  the  fame 
curvature  as  that  of  the  falmon^ 

"  It  is  caught  (fay  the  editors  of  the  Pliftory  of 
Cumberland)  in  very  great  plenty  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  one  weighing  a  pQund  and  a  half  is  an  ufual  fize^ 
thouirh  fome  are  caught  of  41b.  weight.  Five  or  fix 
ounces  is  a  common  weight  ;  the  largeft  are  commonly 
the  bell  for  the  table,  wiien  they  cut  of  a  deep  falmoi^ 
colour.  Ift-  the  Vk'Ir.ter  months  great  quantities  are  pot-» 
ted  along  with  the  charre,  and  lent  to  London,  &c. — • 
The  angler,  on  a  favourable  day,  here  enjoys  his  diver- 
fion in  higher  perfection  than  in  moft  places.  A  trout- 
occafionally  ftrays  out  of  the  Eamont  into  the  lake, 
and  vice  verfciy  out  of  the  lake  into  the  river.  They 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  fpots  ;  arul  it  Is  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  tifh  taken  from  its  ufual  place  is  not  in  fo 
good  a  condition  as  one  of  equal  length  taken  on  it*-^ 
awn  ground  ;  hence  it  is  probable,  that  they  do  not 
emigrate,  except  when  difeafed  or  fpawning.  Geld  fifh.: 
(thofe  witliout  fpawn)  are  the  firmell  and  beft.  They 
have  been  taken  out  of  a  folid  piece  of  ice,  in  which, 
they  were  frozen,  as  it  were  in  a  cafe,  perfectlly  unin- 
jured, after  an  imprifonment  of  feveral  hours." 

4.  The  fpecies,  called  from  its  colour  the  ivh'ttey 
migrates  out  of  the  fea  into  the  river  Elk  in  Cumber- 
land,  from  July  to  tkptcmber.  When  dreffed,  their 
flefii  is  red,  and  moil  delicious  eating.  They  have,  oiv 
their  firit  appearance  from  the  fait  water,  the  lernaa 
falmoneay  or  lalmon  loufe,  adhering  to  them.  They 
have  both  milt  and  fpawn  ;  but  no  fry  has  as  yet  beca 
obferved-.  This  is  the  fifh  c;Ulcd  by  the  Scots  phinocs. 
They  never  exceed  a  foot  in  length.  The  upper  jaw 
is  a  little  longer  tlian  the  lower  ;  in  the  firfl  are  two 
rows  of  teeth,  in  the  lafl  one  :  oa  the  tongue  are  fix 
teeth.  7  he  back  is  ftraight  :  the  whole  body  of  an 
elegant  form  :  the  lateral  line  is  llraight  ;  colour,  be- 
tween that  and  the  top  of  the  back,  dufky  and  filvery 
intermixed ;  beneath  the  line,  of  an  £xqiiifite  whitenefs  5 
firll  dojfal  fin  fpotted  with  black:  tail  black,  and  much, 
forked- 

5.  The  famlet  is  tlie  leaft  of  tlie  trout  kind  ;  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Wye,  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Severn, 
and  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and'  in  Wales.  It  is  by  feveral  imagined  to  be 
the  fry  of  the  falmon  j  but  Mr  Pennant  diffents  from 
that  opinion.    See  his  Brit.  Z.00I.  III.  303. 

This  fpeciei  has  a  general  refemblance  to  the  trout,  = 
therefore  muft  be  defcribed  comparatively.  ^Jl,  The 
head  Is  proportionably  narrower,  and  the  mouth  lefs  thaa^ 
that  of  tlie  trout,  idlyt  Their  body  is  deeper,  ^dly^. 
They  feldom  exceed  fix  or  feycn  ioclie*  in  length ;  afe. 
moft,  eig^t  aod  a  half,    ^(h/y^  The  perioral  fins  hay^- 
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generally  but  ©ne  large  black  fpot,  tliougli  fometimes 
a  fingle  fmall  one  attends  it ;  whereas  the"  peftoral  iins 
of  the  trout  are  niore  numeroufly  marked,  ^t^',  The 
■fpurious  or  fat  fin  on  the  back  is  never  tipped  with  red; 
nor  is  the  edge  of' the  anal  fin  white.  6!h/y,  The  fpots 
on  tlie  body  are  fewer,  and  not  fo  bright :  it  is  alfo 
marked  from  the  b^ck  to  the  fides  with  fiK  or  feven 
large  bluifh  bars  ;  but  this  is  not  a  certain  charafter, 
as  the  fame  is  fometimes  found  in  yOung  trouts.  ythly-y 
The  tail  of  the  famlet  is  much  more  forked  tiian  tliat 
of  the  trout.  Thefe  fifli  are  very  frequent  in  the  rivers 
bf  Scotland,  where  they  are  called  pars.  They  are  alfo 
common  in  the  W ye,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
liame  of  [hirlin^s,  or  lafpr'tn^s. 

6.  The  alpinus,  or  red  charr  (umbla  minor,  or 
cafe  charr  of  Pennant),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes 
bf  the  north,  and  of  thofe  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe.  It  affefts  clear  and  pure  waters,  and  is  very 
Varely  known  to  wander  into  running  ftreams,  except 
into  fuch  whofe  bottom  is  fimilar  to  the  Neighbour- 
ing lake.  It  Is  found  in  vail  abundance  in  the  coM 
lakes  on  the  fummits  of  the  Lapland  x^lps,  and  is 
almoft  the  only  fi(h  that  is  met  with  in  any  plenty  ill 
ihofe  regions  ;  where  it  Would  be  wonderful  how  they 
fubfifted,  had  not  Providence  fupplied  them  with  irt- 
numerable  larvse  of  the  gnat  kind:  thefe  are  food  to  the 
fifh,  who  in  their  turn  are  a  fupport  to  the  migratory 
I^aplanders,  in  their  fiimmer  voyages  to  the  dillant 
lake.  In  fuch  excurlions  thofe  vacant  people  find  a 
Kixurious  and  ready  repaft  in  thefe  fifh,  which  they 
drefs  and  eat  without  the  addition  of  fauces  ;  for  exer- 
cife  and  temperance  render  ufelefs  the  inventions  of  epi- 
curifm.  There  are  but  few  lakes  in  our  ifland  that 
produce  this  fifli ;  and  even  thofe  not  la  any  abun- 
dance, it  is  found  in  Ullfwater  and  AVindermere  in 
Weftmoieland ;  in  Llyn  Quellyn,  near  the  foot  of 
Snowdon  ;  and,  before  the  difcovery  of  the  copper- 
mines,  in  thofe  of  Llyiiberris  ;  but  the  mineral  ftreams 
have  entirely  deftroyed  the  fifh  in  the  laft  lakes.  In 
•Scotland  it  is  found  in  Loch  Inch,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring lakes,  and  is  fald  to  go  into  the  Spey  to 
fpawn. 

"  The  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  we  ever  received 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)  were  taken  in  Windermere,  and 
■were  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Farifli  of  Carlifle, 
•with  an  account  of  their  natural  hiflory.  He  fent  five 
fpecimens  ;  two  under  the  name  of  the  cafe  ckarr,  male 
and  female  ;  another  he  called  the  geld  charr,  i.  e.  a  charr 
which  had  not  fpawned  the  preceding  feafon,  and  on 
that  account  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  greateft  perfeftion. 
The  two  others  were  infcribed,  the  red  charr^  the  Jilver 
&r  gild  charr,  the  carpia  lacm  henact,  Raii  S'yn.  Pifc.  66. 
which  laft  are  in  Weftmoreland  diftinguifhed  by  the  epi- 
thet red,  by  reafon  of  the  flefh  affuming  a  higher  colour 
than  the  other  when  dreffed. 

"  The  umbla  minor,  or  cafe  charr,  fpawns  aboiut 
Michaelmas,  and  chiefly  in  the  river  Brathy,  which 
uniting  with  another  called  the  Roivthay,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  above  the  lake,  they  both  fall  into  it  to- 
gether. The  Brathy  has  a  black  rocky  bottom  ;  the 
bottom  of  the  Rowthay  is  a  bright  fand,  and  into  this 
the  charr  are  never  obferved  to  enter.  Some  of  them, 
however,  fpawn  in  the  lake  ;  but  always  in  fuch  parts 
■of  it  which  are  ftony,  and  refemble  the  channel  of  the 
JBxathy,    They  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  higheft  per- 
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feftion  about  May,  and  continue  fo  all  the  fumrftfir  j  5aTmo. 
yet  are  rarely  caaght  after  April.  When  they  are  — 
fpawning  in  the  river  they  will  take  a  bait,  but  at  no 
other  time;  being  commonly  taken,  as  well  as  the  other 
fpecies,  in  what' they  Call  ^r^■(7/?'-;2^y?x,  which  are  in  length 
about  24  fathoms,  and  about  five  where  broadeft. — . 
The  feafon  which  the  other  fpecies  fpawn  in  is  from 
the  beginning  of  Jaruaiy  to  the  end  of  March.  They 
are  never  known  to  afcend  the  rivers,  but  always  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  lake  which  are  fpringy,  where  the 
bottom  is  frnooth  and  fandy,  and  the  water  warmelL 
The  fifhermen  judge  of  this  warmth,  by  obferving  that 
the  water  fddom  freezes  In  the  places  where  they  fpawn 
except  in  intenfe  frolls,  and  then  the  ice  is  thinner 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  lake.  They  are  taken  in 
greateft  plenty  from  the  end  of  September  to  tht  end 
of  November  ;  at  other  times  they  are  hardly  to  be  met 
with.  This  fpecies  is  much  more  efteemed  for  the 
table  than  the  other,  and  is  very  delicate  when  potted. 
The  lengtli  of  the  red  charr  to  the  divifion  in  its  tail 
was  1 2  inches  ;  its  biggeft  circumference  almoft  7.  The 
firft  dorfal  fin  was  five  inches  and  three  quarters  from 
the  tip  of  its  nofe,  and  confifted  of  1 2  branched  rays, 
the  firft  of  which  was  Ihort,  the  fifth  the  longeft  ;  the 
fat  fin  was  very  fmall.  Each  of, the  five  fifli  had  double 
noftrils,  and  fmall  teeth  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  on  the  tongue. — The  jaws  of  the  cafe-charr  are 
perfectly  even  ;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  red-charr 
were  unequal,  the  upper  jaw  being  the  broadeft,  and 
the  teeth  hung  over  the  lower,  as  might  be  perceived 
on  paffing  the  finger  over  them. — The  geld  or  bar- 
ren charr  was  rather  more  flender  than  the  others,  as 
being  without  fpawn.  The  back  was  of  a  glofly  dufky 
blue  ;  the  fides  filvery,  mixed  with  blue,  fpotted  with 
pale  red  ;  the  fides  of  the  belly  were  of  a  pale  red,  the 
bottom  white.    The  tails  of  each  bifurcated." 

7.  The  thymallus,  or  grayling,  haunts  clear  and  ra- 
pid ftreams,  and  particularly  thofe  that  flow  through 
mountainous  countries.  '  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Derbyfhire;  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  north  ;  in  the  Tame 
near  Ludlow  ;  in  the  Lug,  and  other  itreanr-  near  Leo- 
minfter  ;  and  in  the  river  near  Chriftchur^  Hamp- 
fhire.  It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Lapland  :  the  inha- 
bitants make  ufe  of  the  guts  of  this  fifh  inftead  of  ren- 
net, to  make  the  cheefe  which  they  get  from  the  milk 
of  the  rein-dcer.  It  is  a  voracious  fifh,  rifes  freely  to 
the  fly,  and  will  very  eagerly  lake  a  bait.  It  is  a  very 
fwift  fwimmer,  and  difappears  like  the  tranfient  pafTage 
of  a  fhadow,  from  whence  we  believe  it  derived  the 
name  of  umlra. 

Effugienfque  oculos  celerl  ievls  umbra  natatut  Aufon, 
The  umbra  fwift  efcapes  the  quickeft  eye. 

Thymalus  and  thymus  are  names  beftowed  on  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  imaginary  fcent,  compared  by  fome  to  that 
of  thyme  ;  but  we  never  coiild  perceive  any  particular 
fmell.  It  is  a  fifh  of  an  elegant  form;  lefs  deep  than  that 
of  a  trout  :  the  largeft  we  ever  heard  of  w^as  taken  near 
Ludlow,  which  Was  about  half  a  yard  long,  and  weigh- 
ed four  pounds  fix  ounces  ;  but  this  was  a  very  rare  in- 
ftance.  The  irides  are  filvSry,  tinged  with  yellow  :  the 
teeth  very  minute,  featcd  in  the  jaws  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  but  none  on  the  tongue  :  the  head  isduflcy; 
the  covers  of  the  gills  of  a  gloffy  green  :  the  back  and 
fides  of  a  fine  filvery  grey ;  but  when  the  ti(h  is  jufl 
4  taken, 
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Imwi.  taken,  varied  fllghtly  with  blue  and  gold  :  '  th«  fide-line 
is  ftraight :  the  fcaleg  are  large,  and  the  lower  edges 
duiky,  forming  ftraight  rows  from  head  to  tail :  the 
tail  is  much  forked. 

8.  The  eperlanus,  or  fmelt,  inhabits  the  feas  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  probably  never  is  found 
as  far  fouth  as  the  Mediterranean  :  the  Seine  is  one  of 
the  French  rivers  whitfh  receive  it ;  but  whether  it  is 
found  fouth  of  that,  we  have  not  at  prefent  authority 
to  fay.    If  we  can  depend  on  the  obfervations  of  na- 
vigators, who  generally  have  too  much  to  think  of  to 
attend  to  the  minutise  of  natural  hiftory,  thefe  fifh  are 
taken  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  a  moft  fur- 
prifing  fize,  fome  meafuring  20  inches  in  length  and 
8  in  circumference.    They  inhabit  the  feas  that  wafli 
thefe  idands  the  whole  year,  and  never  go  very  remote 
from  ftiore  except  when  they  afcend  the  rivers.    It  is 
remarked  in  certain  rivers,  that  they  appear  a  long 
time  before  they  fpawn,  being  takeh  in  great  abun- 
dance in  November,  December,  and  January,  in  the 
Thames  and  Dee,  but  in  others  not  till  February  ; 
and  in  March  and  April  they  fpawn  ;  after  which 
they  all  return  to  the  fait  water,  and  are  not  feen  in 
the  rivers  till  the  next  feafon.    It  has  been  obferved 
that  they  never  come  into  the  Merfey  as  long  as  there 
is  any  fnow- water  in  the  river.    Thefe  fifh  vary  great- 
ly in  fize  ;  but  the  largeft  we  ever  heard  of  was  1 3 
inches  long,  and  weighed  half  a  pound.    They  have  a 
very  particular  fcent,  from  whence  is  derived  one  of 
their  Englifh  names,  fmelt y  i.  e.  fmell  it.    That  of 
fparltngy  which  is  ufed  in  Wales  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, is  taken  from  the  French  fperlan.    There  is  a 
wonderful  difagrecment  in  the  ©pinion  of  people  in 
refpeft  to  the  fcent  of  this  fifh  :  fome  affert  it  flavours 
of  the  violet ;  the  Germans,  for  a  very  different  rea- 
fon,  diftinguifli  it  by  the  elegant  title  of  jlinckfifch, 
— Smelts  are  often  fold  in  the  ftreets  of  London  fplit 
and  dtied.    They  are  called  dried  fparlin^s  ;  and  are 
Tecommended  as  a  relilh  to  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  morn- 
ing.   It  is  a  fifh  of  a  very  beautiful  form  and  colour ; 
the  head  is  tranfparent,  and  the  ficin  in  general  fo  thin, 
that  with  a  good  microfcope  the  blood  may  be  obler- 
ved  to  circulate.     The  irides  are  filvery  ;  the  pupil  of 
a  full  black  j  the  under  jaw  is  the  longeft  :  in  the  front 
©f  the  upper  jaw  are  four  large  teeth  ;  thofe  in  the 
iides  of  both  are  fmall ;  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are 
two  rows  of  teeth  ;  on  the  tongue  two  others  of  large 
teeth.    The  fcales  are  fmall,  and  readily  drop  off :  the 
tail  confifls  of  1 9  rays,  and  is  forked.    The  colour  of 
the  back  is  whitifh,  with  a  call  of  green,  beneath  which 
jt  is  varied  with  blue,  and  then  fucceeds  a  beautiful 
glofs  of  a  filvery  hue. 

9.  The  lavaretus#»  or  gwiniad,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
feveral  of  the  lakes  of  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe^ 
It  is  found  in  thofe  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy  ; 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Scotland  ;  in  thofe 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Cumberland  ;  and  in  Wales,  in  that 
of  Llyntegid,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethfhire.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  the  fchelly 
of  Hulfe-water  ;  the  pollen  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  the 
vangis  and  juvengis  of  Loch  Mabon.  In  Scotland 
there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  firfl  introduced  there  by 
their  beauteous  but  unfortunate  queen,  Mary  Stuart;  and 
as  in  her  time  the  Scotch  court  was  much  Frenchified,  it 
feems  likely  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  French 
VeL.  XVL  Paru  IL 
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Dendoife^  a  **  dace  to  which  a  flight  obferver  might  Salmon 
be  tempted  to  compare  it  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  H 
fcales.  The  Britifh  name  gwiniad^  or  <whiting^  was 
beflowed  upon  it  for  the  fame  reaibn.  It  is  a  gre-  ~"  * 
garious  fifh,  and  approaches  the  fhores  in  vaft  fhoals 
in  fpring  and  in  fummer ;  which  proves  in  many  pla- 
ces a  bleffed  reh'ef  to  the  poor  of  inland  countries, 
in  the  fame  degree  as  the  annual  return  of  the  her- 
ring is  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  coafls.  Between 
7000  and  8000  have  been  taken  at  one  draqght.  The 
gwiniad  is  a  fifh  of  an  infipid  tafte,  and  muft  be  eaten 
foon,  for  it  will  not  keep  long ;  thofe  that  choofe  to 
preferve  them  do  it  with  fait.  They  die  very  foon  after 
they  are  taken.  Their  fpawning  feafon  in  Llyntegid 
is  in  December.  The  largefl  gwiniad  we  ever  heard 
of  weighed  between  three  and  four  pounds :  the  head 
is  fmall,  fmooth,  and  of  a  duflcy  hue  :  the  eyes  very 
large ;  the  pupil  of  a  deep  blue  ;  the  nofe  blunt  at  the 
end ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length  :  the  mouth  fmall  and 
toothlcfs :  the  branchioflegous  rays  nine  :  the  covers  of 
the  gills  filvery,  powdered  with  black.  The  back  is  a 
little  arched,  and  (lightly  carinated :  the  colour,  as  - 
far  as  the  lateral  line,  is  gloffed  with  deep  blue  and  pur- 
ple ;  but  towards*  the  lines  affumes  a  filvery  cafl,  tinged 
with  gold  ;  beneath  which  thofe  colours  entirely  pre- 
vail. The  tail  is  very  much  forked :  the  fcales  are  large, 
and  adhere  clofe  to  the  body. 

SALMON,  in  ichthyology.    See  Salmo,  n<>  i. 

SAiMQN'Fi/hery.    See  Salmon-FiSHERY. 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  archite<fture,  a  lofty,  fpjt- 
eious  fort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and,ufually  compre- 
hending two  flories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  falon  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing, or  at  the  head  of  a  gallerj^,  &c.  Its  faces,  or 
fides,  are  all  to  have  a  fymmetry  with  each  other  ; 
and  as  it  ufually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  flories, 
its  ceihng,  Daviler  obferves,  fhould  be  with  a  moderate 
fweep. 

The  falon  is  a  ftate-room  much  ufed  in  the  palaces 
in  Italy  ;  and  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us.  Am- 
baffadors,  and  other  great  vifitors,  are  ufually  received 
in  the  falon. 

It  is  fomctimes  built  fquare,  fometimes  round  or  oval, 
fometimes  odlagonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  fometimes  in 
other  forms. 

SALON  A,  a  feaport  town  of  Dalmatia,  feated  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
confiderable  place,  and  its  ruins  fhow  that  it  was  ip 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  18  miles  north  of  Spa- 
latto,  and  fubjeft  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched  ■^o'"^"'' 
village,  preferving  few  diflinguifhable  remains  of  its  an-  '^^"'"^^^ 
cient  fplendor.  Doubtlefs  the  two  lafl  ages  have  de- 
flroyed  all  that  had  efcaped  the  bai-barity  of  the 
northern  nations  that  demolifhed  it.  In  a  valuable 
MS.  relation  of  Dalmatia,  written  by  the  fenator  Giam- 
battifta  Guifliniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, there  is  a  hint  of  what  exifled  at  that  time.  "  The 
nobility,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
lona,  may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of 
the  wonderful  theatre,  which  are  feen  at  this  day  ;  from  ' 
the  vafl  flones  of  the  finefl  marble,  which  Hes  fcattered 
on,  and  buried  in  the  fields  ;  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieces  of  marble,  which  is  ftill  ftandirtg  in  the 
place  where  they  fay  the  arfenal  was,  towards  the  fea- 
fhore  ;  and  from  the  many  arches  of  furprifing  beauty, 
4  I  ^  fup- 
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Salonkhl  fupported  by  very  high  marble  columns  ;  the  height  of 
the  arches  is  a  ftone-throw,  and  above  them  there  was 
an  aqueduft,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
There  are  to  be  feen  many  ruins  and  veftiges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may  be_  read  on 
fine  marble  ftones  ;  but  the  earth,  which  is  increafed, 
has  buried  the  moft  ancient  ftones,  and  the  m®ft  valu- 
able things."    E.  Long.  17.  29.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Thejalonica,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Ma- 
cedonia, with  an  archblfhop's  fee.  It  is  ancient, 
large,  populous,  and  rich,  being  about  10  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried 
on  principally  by  the  Greek  Chriltians  and  Jews,  the 
former  of  which  have  30  churches,  and  the  latter  as 
many  fynagogues  ;  the  Turks  alfo  have  a  few  mofques. 
It  is  furrotmded  with  wails,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
defended  on  the  land-fide  by  a  citadel,  and  near  the 
harbour  with  three  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  Ve- 
netians  by  the  Turks  in  1431.  The  principal  mer- 
chandize is  fdk.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph 
of  the  fame  name,  partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  Long. 
23.  13.  N.  Lat.  40.  41. 

SALSES,  a  very  ftrong  caftle  of  France,  in  Rouf- 
fiUon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642;  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  among  mountains, 
10  miles  north  of  Perignan.  E.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43.  35. 

SALSETTE,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  foil  is 
rich,  and  by  proper  cultivation  capable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and  when  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  Portuguefe  furnifhed  fuch  quantities  of  rice,  that  it 
was  called  the  Granary  of  Goa.  It  abounds  alfo  in  all 
kinds  of  provifions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both 
of  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind.  It  has  pretty 
high  mountains;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  :  in  confir- 
mation of  which  it  is  faid,  that  on  the  to^  of  the  high- 
eft  hill  there  was  found,  fome  years  ago,  a  ftonc  anchor, 
fuch  as  was  anciently  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Here  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  call- 
ed Canara,  where  there  are  excavations  of  rocks,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contemporary  with  thofe  of  Elephanta. 
They  are  much  more  numerous,  but  not  com^  arable 
to  the  former  either  in  bigncfs  or  workmanfhip. 

The  ifland  of  Salfette  lately  formed  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe dominions  in  India.  It  ought  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  Englifh  along  with  Bombay,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Catharine  of  Lifbon,  efpoufed  to  Charies 
II.  The  fulfilment  of  this  article,  however,  being  eva- 
ded, the  iflaad  remained  in  poflelTion  of  the  Portuguefe; 
-and  notwithftanding  the  little  care  they  took  of  it, 
-<he  revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  60,000 1.  Such  was 
the  negligence  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  that 
they  took  no  care  to  fortify  it  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  Marattas,  from  whofe  dominions  Salfette  was  only 
feparated  by  a  very  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  wa- 
ter. Here  they  had  only  a  miferable  redoubt  of  no 
confequence,  till,  on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching 
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war  with  the  Marattas,  they  began  to  build  another, 
which  indeed  would  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
tefting  the  ifland,  provided  the  Marattas  had  allowed 
them  to  finifli  it.  This,  however,  was  not  their  inten- 
tion. They  allowed  them  indeed  to  go  quietly  on  with 
their  works,  till  they  faw  them  almoft  completed,  when 
they  came  and  took  poffeflion  of  them.  The  Marattas 
thus  became  dangerous  neighbours ,  to  the  Englifh  at 
Bombay,  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  thefe  people  in  1780.  E.  Long.  72. 
15.  N.  Lat.  19.  o. 

SALSOLA,  Glass-wort  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  order, 
Holoracee.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  monofpermous,  with  a  fcrewed 
feed. 

The  fpecies  are,  i .  The  kali,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  fait  marflies  in  divers  parts  of  England.  It  i» 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  above  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  fpread 
on  every  fide,  garniflied  with  fliort  awl-fhaped  leaves  ; 
which  are  flefliy,  and  terminate  in  acute  fpines.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to 
which  they  fit  clofe,  and  are  encompafled  by  ftiort 
prickly  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
colour.  The  feeds  are  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement 
of  the  flower,  and  ripen  in  autumn  ;  foon  after  which 
the  plant  decays.  2.  The  tragus  grows  naturally  on  the 
fandy  Ihores  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many 
difFufed  ftalks,  garniftied  with  linear  leaves  an  inch 
long,  ending  with  fliarp  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  former  ;  their  empalements  are  blunt,  and  not 
fo  clofely  encompafled  with  leaves  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

3.  The  foda,  rifes  with  herbaceous  ftalks  near  three 
feet  high,  fpreading  wide.  The  leaves  on  the  princi- 
pal ftalk,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches, 
are  long,  flender,  and  have  no  fpines  ;  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  flender,  ftiort, 
and  crooked.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  are  produ- 
ced the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  hardly  percep- 
tible ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  afterwards  encom- 
pafles  the  capfule,  which  contains  one  cochleatcd  feed. 

4.  The  ^'crmiculata  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This 
hath  flirubby  perennial  ftalks,  which  rife  three  or  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide-branches,  garniflied 
with  flefliy,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  coming  out  in 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  hoary, 
and  have  ftiff"  prickles.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
between  the  leaves  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  difcerned,  unlefs  they 
are  clofely  viewed.  The  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  other 
kinds.  5.  The  rofacea  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and 
fcldom  rife  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  awl-lhaped,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  em- 
palements of  the  flowers  fpread  open  :  the  flowers  are 
hnall,  and  of  a  rofe  colour,  but  foon  £ade  :  the  feeds  are 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  glafs-wort  are  fometimes  promifcu^ 
oufly  ufed  for  making  the  fal  kali,  but  it  is  the  third 
fort  which  is  efteemed  beft  for  this  purpofe.  The  man- 
ner of  making  it  is  as  follows  :  Having  dug  a  trench 
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near  the  fea,  they  place  laths  acrofs  it,  on  which  they  lay 
the  herb  in  heaps,  and,  having  made  a  fire  below,  the 
liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  herbs,  di'ops  to  the  bot- 
tom, which  at  length  thickening,  becomes  fal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  afh-colour, 
very  fharp  and  cbrrofive,  and  of  a  faltifti  tafte.  This, 
•when  thoroughly  hardened,  becomes  like  a  ftone  ;  and 
in  that  ftate  is  tranfported  to  different  countries  for  ma- 
king of  glafs. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  natural  bodies, 
but  which  has  never  yet  been  accurately  define'3.  The 
charaftcriftic  marks  of  fait  have  ufually  been  reckoned 
its  power  of  affefting  the  organs  of  tafte,  and  being  fo- 
luble  in  water.  But  this  will  not  diftinguifh  fait  from 
quicklime,  which  alfo  affefts  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  and 
diiTolves  in  water ;  yet  quicklime  has  been  univerfally 
reckoned  an  ear-th,  and  not  a  fait.  The  only  diftin- 
guifhing  property  of  falts,  therefore,  is  their  cryftalli- 
zation  in  water  :  however,  this  does  not  belong  to  all 
falts  ;  for  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  though  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  falts,  are  yet  incapable  of  ci7ftalliza- 
tion,  at  leaft  by  any  method  hitherto  known.  Several 
of  the  imperfcft  neutral  falts  alfo,  fuch  as  combinations 
of  the  nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  with 
fome  kinds  of  earths,  cryttallize  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty. However,  by  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
fome  other  fubftanccs  which  abfarb  part  of  the  water, 
keeping  the  liquor  in  a  warm  place,  &c.  all  of  them 
may  be  reduced  to  cryftals  of  ©ne  kind  or  other.  Salt, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  a  fubftance  affefting  the  or- 
gans of  tafte,  foluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  cryftal- 
lization,  either  by  itfelf  or  in  conjunftion  with  fome 
other  body  ;  and,  univerfally,  eveiy  fait  capable  of  be- 
ing reduced  into  a  folid  form,  is  alfo  capable  of  cryftal- 
lization  per  fe.  Thus  the  clafs  of  faline  bodies  will  be 
fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  :  for  quicklime, 
though  foluble  in  water,  cannot  be  cryftallized  without 
addition  either  of  fixed  air  or  fome  other  acid  ;  yet  it 
is  mott  commonly  found  in  a  folid  ftate.  The  precious 
ftones,  bafaltes,  &c.  though  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by 
cryftalHzation,  are  neverthelefs  diftinguiftied  fiom  falts 
by  their  infipidity  and  infolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalis,  and  combinations  of  both,  when 
in  a  concrete  form,  are  falts,  and  of  the  pureft  fort.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which  the  name  of  falts 
more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concretions  of  thofe  fub- 
ftanccs ;  which  are  accordingly  called  acid  falts,  alkaline 
/alts.,  and  neutral  falts.  Thefe  laft  are  combinations  of  acid 
and  alkaline  falts,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  render  the 
compounds  neither  four  nor  alkaline  to  the  tafte.  This 
proportionate  combination  is  called  faturat'ton  :  thus  the 
common  kitchen -fait  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine 
acid  and  mineral  alkali  combined  together  to  the  point 
of  faturation.  The  appellation  of  neutral  falts  is  alfo 
extended  to  denote  all  thofe  combinations  of  acids,  and 
any  other  fubftance  with  which  they  can  unite,  fo  as 
to  lofe,  wholly  or  in  great  meafure,  their  acid  properties. 

But  altho'  this  general  definition  of  falts  is  commonly 
received,  yet  there  are  many  writers,  efpecially  minera- 
logifts,  who  confine  the  denomination  oi falts  in  the  man- 
ner we  firft  mentioned,  viz.  to  thofe  fubftancea only  which, 
befides  the  general  properties  of  falts,  have  the  power  of 
cryftallizing,  that  is,  of  arranging  their  particles  fo  as  to 
formregularly.fliaped  bodies,  called  cryfials^  when  the  wa- 
ter fuperfluous  to  their  concrete  exiftence  has  been  eva- 
jporated. 
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The  ancient  chemifts  afierted  that  fait  was  one  of 
the  component  principles  of  metals,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  elfe  :  a  doftrine  which  was  attempted  to 
be  revived  by  the  late  Dr  Price  of  Guildford,  who 
thought  it  probable  that  the  bafis  of  all  imperfcft  me- 
tals is  faline,  becaufe  Mr  Scheele  had  lately  extradled  a 
real  acid  from  arfenic,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
per  quantity  of  phlogifton,  becomes  a  femimetal.  But 
here  the  argument  will  hold  only  with  regard  to  the  fe- 
mimetals,  all  of  which  arc  volatile  in  the  fire,  and 
therefore  may  poffibly  have  a  volatile  bafis,  fuch.  as  all 
acids  are  in  fome  degree  :  but  fome  of  the  imperfedl 
metals,  as  tin  and  copper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  calx 
equally  refraftory  with  quicklime  itfelf ;  and  even  zinc, 
though  volatile  in  clofe  veflels,  is  yet  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  exceedingly  refraftory  calx  called  floiuers 
of  %inc ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  reguliis  of 
arfenic,  even  in  its  moft  perfeft  metalline  form,  cannot 
be  calcined  like  other  metals.  The  common  opinion  that 
metals  have  an  earthy,  rather  than  a  faline  bafis,  feems 
to  be  well  founded. 

The  origin  of  falts  is  very  much,  or  rather  totally, 
unknown.  Some  eminent  chemifts,  particularly  Stahl, 
have  fuppofed  that  the  number  of  fubftances  truly  and 
eflrentially  faline  is  very  fmall  ;  nay,  that  there  is  but 
one  faUne  principle  in  nature.  This  principle  they 
fuppofe  to  be  the  vitriolic  acid,  as  being  the  moft  Am- 
ple and  indeftruAible  of  them  all.  Stahl  delivers  his 
opinion  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  following  words :  "  That 
he  confiders  the  vitriolic  acid  as  the  only  fubftance  ef- 
fentially  faline ;  as  the  only  faline  principle  which,  by 
uniting  more  or  lefs  intimately  with  other  fubftances  that 
are  not  faline,  is  capable  of  forming  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  other  faline  matters,  w^hich  nature  and 
art  (hew  us ;  and,  fecondly,  that  this  faline  principle  is 
a  fecondary  principle,  compofed  only  by  the  inti- 
mate union  of  two  primary  principles,  water  and 
earth. 

In  fupport  of  this  theory  Mr  Macquer  argues  iii 
the  following  manner  :  "  Every  true  chemift  will  eafily 
difcover  that  this  grand  idea  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing by  its  generality,  and  of  connefting  together,  all 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  faline  fubftances.  But  we' 
muft  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  when  we  exa- 
mine the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  founded,  although  it 
has  a  great  appearance  of  truth  by  its  confiftency  with 
the  principles  of  chemiftry,  and  v/ith  many  phenomena, 
yet  it  is  net  fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of  fafts 
and  experiments  to  afcertain  its  truth.  We  might  here 
examine  what  degree  of  probability  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed to  this  theory  of  falts ;  but  thii  could  not  be  pro- 
perly accomplifhed,  without  entering  into  long  details, 
and  penetrating  in^o  the  depths  of  chemiftry.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  relate  only  what  is  moft  effential.  to 
be  known  concerning  this  grand  hypotliefis.  We  may 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  formei*  of  thofe  propofitions, 
upon  which  is  founded  the  theory  which  we  mention- 
ed, cannot  be  demonftrated,  unlefs  it  be  previoufly  pro- 
ved that  every  faline  matter,  excepting  pure  vitriolic 
acid,  is  nothing  but  this  fame  acid  diftcrently  modified, 
the  primary  properties  of  which  are  more  or  lefs  alter- 
ed or  difguifed  by  the  union  contracted  with  other  fub- 
ftances. But  we  confefs,  that  chemifts  are  not  capable 
of  proving  declfively  this  opinion  ;  which,  however, 
win  appear,  very  probable  from  the  following  refleilions* 

*^  Jr'irft,  Of  all  faline  matters  known,  none  is  fo  ftrong, 
4  I  2  ls> 
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Satt.    fo  unalteraMc)  ;f:<  eminently  pofTeffed  of  faline  piopcr- 
■^v^  ties,-  as  vitriolic  acid." 

The  vitriolic  acid,  when  combined  with  other  fub- 
ftances, forms  vitriolic  falts,  which  vary  both  in  fpe- 
cific  names  and  properties,  according  to  the  various 
fubftances  with  which  the  acid  is  combined.  Thus  the 
vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  mineral  alkali,  forms  the 
fait  called  Glauber's  Jalt^  or  fal  mirabUe.  When  it  is 
combined  with  calcareous  earths,  it  forms  vitriolic  falts 
with  bafes  of  calcareous  earth,  which  are  commonly 
called  felenites.  When  combined  with  argillaceous 
earths,  ft  forms  alum.  When  combined  with  metals, 
it  forms  vitriolic  falts  with  metallic  bafes,  to  which  the 
general  name  vitriols  is  given  ;  and  in  commerce  are 
commonly  called  copperas.  1  he  vitriols  principally  ufed 
are,  I .  The  martial  vitriol ;  called  alfo  EnglJ/h  yitrio/, 
green  vitriol,  or  green  copperas,  which  is  a  combination 
of  vitriolic  acid  with  iron.  2.  The  vitriol  of  copper, 
called  alfo  blue  vitrio/,  Cyprian  vitriol,  or  blue  copperas  ; 
which  is  a  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  and  copper. 
3.  The  vitriol  of  zinc,  called  alfo  ivhite  copperas,  and 
GoJIar  vitriol,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  fame  acid 
with  a  femimetal  called  ■zinc.  It  is  a  property  peculiar 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  that  all  the  combinations  of  it, 
with  thofe  fubftances  with  which  it  can  form  neutral 
falts,  are  fufceptible  of  cryftallization. 

"  Secondly,  Amongft  the  other  faline  fubftances, 
thofe  which  appear  moft  adive  and  moft  fimple,  as  ni- 
trous and  marine  acids,  are  at  the  fame  time  thofe  whofe 
properties  moft  refemble  the  properties  of  vitriolic 
acid."  . 

The  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  all  the  fubftances 
with  which  it  can  mix,  forms  faline  fubftances,  in  gene- 
ral called  nitrous  falts  ;  fpecifying  each  particular  fait 
by  the  name  of  the  fubftance  united  to  the  acid.  Thus 
nitrous  acid,  with  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forms  a  faline 
fubftance  called  nitre,  ox  faltpetre.  With  mineral  al- 
kali, forms  cubic  or  quadrangular  nitre.  When  mixed 
with  metallic  fubftances,  forms  metallic  nitres,- which 
are  fpecified  nitre  of  gold ;  nitre  of  ftiver,  or  lunar  nitre, 
lunar  cryjlals,  and  cryflals  of  ftiver,  nitrous  cryflals  of 
mercury  ;  nitre  of  copper,  &c. 

«*  Thirdly,  We  may  give  to  vitriolic  acid  many  of 
the  charafterlftlc  properties  of  nitrous  acid,  by  com- 
bining it  in  a  certain  manner  with  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple, as  we  fee  in  the  volatile  fulphureous  acid ;  and 
even,  according  to  an  experiment  of  Mr  Piech,  related 
in  a  memoir  concerning  the  origin  of  nitre,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  vitriolic 
acid,  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal  matters  fufcep- 
tible of  fermentadon,  is  really  transformed  into  a  ni- 
trous acid  by  the  putrefaftlon  of  thefe  matters.  See 
Chemist?ly,  nO  720.  \  ^ 

"  Fourthly,  The  marine  acid,  although  its  princi- 
•  pies  are  lefs  known  than  thofe  of  the  nitrous  acid,  may 
be  approximated  to  the  charafter  of  vitriolic  and  ni- 
trous acids  by  certain  methods.  This  acid,  after  it 
has  been  treated  with  tin  and  other  metallic  matters, 
is  capable  of  forming  either  with  fplrit  of  wine,  as  vi- 
triolic acid  does,  which  it  cannot  do  in  its  natural  ftate ; 
and  when  iron  is  diffolved  in  it,  it  feems  to  be  appro- 
ximated to  the  nature  of  nitrous  acid.  Reciprocally, 
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the  approxlmatien  ©f  vitriolic  acid  to  the  charadler  of  Salt, 
marine  add  feems  not  impoflible.  Having  once  diftil- 
Icd  very  pure  vitriolic  acid  upon  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  white  arfenic,  I  was  ftruck  with  a  ftrong  fmell  like 
that  of  marine  acid,  which  was  not  either  that  of  arfenic 
or  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  for  this  has  no  fmell  when  it  is  pure." 

The  marine  acid,  combined  with  various  matters, 
forms  marine  falts,  or  fimply  falts,  fpecified  by  the 
names  of  their  particular  bafes.  The  fea-falt,  or  kit- 
chen fait,  and  fal  gem,  are  combinations  of  marine  acid 
and  mineral  alkali.  When  this  acid  is  combined  with 
volatile  alkali,  it  forms  fal  ammoniac  (a.)  With  metals 
it  forms  metallic  felts,  called  Ja/t  of  gold,  fait  of  copper, 
&c.  according  to  the  various  metals  combined  with  the 
acid.  The  fait  of  iilver  is  alfo  called  iuna  cornea  ;  the 
fait  of  lead  is  often  called  plumbum  corneum  ;  and  the 
falts  of  antimony,  and  of  arfenic,  are  known  by  the 
names  of  butter  of  antimony^  and  butter  of  arfenic. 

"  Fifthly,  Oily  vegetable  acids  become  fo  much 
ftronger,  and  more  iirailar  to  vitriolic  acid,  as  they 
are  more^perfedly  deprived  of  their  oily  principle,  by 
combining  them  with  alkalis,  earths,  or  metals ;  and 
afterwards  by  feparating  them  from  thefe  fubftancet 
by  diftillation,  and  efpeclally  by  frequently  repeating 
thefe  operations.  Tliey  might  perhaps  be  reduced  tQ> 
a  pure  vitriolic  acid,  by  continuing  fufficiently  thi$ 
method:  and  reciprocally,  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids, 
weakened  by  water,  and  ti-eated  with  much  oily  mat- 
ters, or  ftill  better  with  fplrit  of  wine,  acquire  the 
charaders  of  vegetable  acids.  We  may  fee  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  this  in  Mr  Pott's  diflertation  De  actd& 
nitri  vinofo.  [The  moft  remarkable  experiment  in 
which  is  related  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  781.3 
"  Sixthly,  The  properties  of  fixed  alkalis  feem  to 
be  very  different  from  thofe  of  acids  in  general,  and 
confequently  of  vltrloHc  acid.  Yet  if  we  confider  that 
a  large  quantity  of  earth  enters  their  compofitlon  ; 
that  much  of  it  may  be  feparated  by  repeated  folutions 
and  calcinations  ;  and  alfo,  that  by  depriving  thefe 
faline  fubftances  of  their  earthy  principles,  they  be  i 
come  lefs  fixed,  more  deliquefcent,  and,  in  a  word, 
more  fimilar  to  vitriolic  acid  in  this  refpeft  \ — we  fhall 
not  think  it  improbable,  that  fixed  alkalis  owe  their 
faUne  properties  to  a  faline  principle,  of  the  nature  of 
vitriohc  acid,  but  much  difguifed  by  the  quantity  of 
earth,  and  probably  of  inflammable  principle,  to  which 
it  is  united  in  thefe  combinations.  The  properties  of 
volatile  alkalis,  and  the  transformation  of  fixed  alkali, 
or  of  its  materials,  into  volatile  alkali  in  putrefaftion, 
and  in  feveral  diftillations,  feem  to  (how  fufficiently 
that  they  are  matters  eflentially  faline,  as  fixed  alkalis 
are,  and  that  their  volatility  which  diftinguifhes  them 
proceeds  from  their  containing  a  lefs  quantity  of  earth, 
but  more  attenuated,  and  a  portion  of  very  fubtile  and 
volatile  oil,  which  enters  their  compofition.  [For  fome 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  tranfmutation  of  falts, 
fee  Chemistry,  no  784.] 

"  Befides  thefe  principal  fafts,  there  are  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  even  flightly  mentioned 
here  ;  they  may  be  found  fcattered  in  the  works  of  che- 
mifts,  particularly  of  Stahl.  But  perfons  who  would 
colled  and  compare  all  the  experiments  relating  to  this 

fubjed. 


(  a)  Ammoniacal  falts  is  alfo  a  general  name  given  to  all  neutral  falts  compofed  of  an  acid  faturated  with  a  volatite 
alkali. 
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Salt,     fubjeft,  ought  to  know,  that  many  of  them  are  not 

fufficiently  afcertained  ;  and  that  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  them  have  not  been  fufficiently  profecuted^ 
and  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only  begun.  We  mull 
even  acknowledge^  that  many  of  thofe  experiments 
which  v/e  have  mentioned  have  not  been  fufficiently 
profecuted. 

«  The  fecond  fundamental  propKjfitlon  of  the  theory 
of  falts,  namely,  *  That  the  vitriolic  acid  is  com- 
pounded of  only  the  aqueous  and  earthy  principle&,* 
is,  like  the  firft,  fupported  by  many  fads  which  give 
it  a  degree  of  probability,  but  which  do  not  amount 
to  a  complete  demonftration.  Fhis  propofition  may 
be  fupported  by  the  following  confiderations. 

<'  Firft,  Experience  conftantly  fhows,  that  the  pro- 
•perties  of  compound  bodies  are  always  the  refult  of 
thofe  of  the  component  parts  of  thefe  bodies,  or  ra- 
ther they  are  the  properties  of  thefe  component  bodies 
modified  by  one  another. 

"  Thus,  if  a  body  be  compofed  of  two  principles, 
one  of  which  i;>  fixed  and  the  other  volatile,  it  will  have 
a  lefs  degree  of  fixity  than  the  former,  and  a  lefs  vola- 
tility than  the  latter.  If  it  be  compofed  of  two  prin- 
ciples,  one  of  which  is  fpecifieally  heavier  than  the 
Other,  its  fpecific  gravity  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
one  of  them,  and  lefs  than  that  of  the  other.  The 
fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  elTential 
properties,  excepting  thofe  which  deftroy  each  other  ; 
^  as»  for  inftance,  the  tendency  to  combination,  or  the 
dilfolving  power  ;  for  thefe  latter  properties  are  weak- 
ened fo  much  more  in  the  compounds  as  their  prin- 
ciples are  more  ftrongly  united,  and  in  more  juft  pro- 
portion. 

"  We  obferve,.  neverthelefs,  that  the  properties  of 
compound  bodies  are  not  always  exaMy  intermediate 
betwixt  the  properties  of  the  component  bodies  for, 
to  produce  this  mean,  the  quantities  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  mull  be  equal,  which  is  the  cafe  in 
few  or  no  compounds. 

"  Befides,  fome  particular  circumftances  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  principles  unite  with  one  another, 
contribute  more  or  lefs  to  alter  the  refult  of  the  com- 
bined properties  ;  for  inftance,  experience  fhows,  that 
when  feveral  bodies,  particularly  metals,  are  united 
together,  the  fpecific  gravities  of  which  are  well 
knuwn,  the  allay  formed  by  fuch  union  has  not  the 
precife  fpecific  gravity  which  ought  to  refult  from  the 
proportion  of  the  allayed  fubftances  ;  but  that  in  fome 
allays  it  is  greater  and  in  others  lefs.  But  we  are 
certain,  on  the  other  fide,,  that  thefe  differences  are 
too  inconfiderable  to  prevent  our  diftinguifhing  the 
properties  of  the  principles  in  the"  compounds  which 
they  form,  efpecially  when  they  have  very  different 
properties. 

«'  Thefe  things  being  premifed,  when  we  examine 
well  the  properties  of  vitrioHc  acid,  we  fliall  eafily 
find  that  they  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  aqueous 
and  of  the  earthy  principles. 

"  Firft,  When  this  acid  is  as  pure  as  we  can  have 
it,  it  is  like  the  pureft  water  and  the  pureft  vitrifiable 
earths,  free  from  colour  or  fmell,  and  pei-feftly  tranf- 

parent.  ,      '      .  . 

"  Secondly,  Although  we  cannot  deprive  the  vitri- 
olic acid  of  all  the  water  fuperabundant  to  its  faHne 
effence,  and  therefore  its  precife  fpecific  gravity  has 
not  been  determined,  we  know  that  when  it  i*  well 
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concentrated,  it  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  pure  ^-^^t- 
water,  and  much  lefs  heavy  than  any  earthy  fubftance.        »  i 

"  Thirdly,  This  acid  is  much  lefs  fixed  than  any 
pure  earth,  fince,  however  well  it  may  be  concen- 
trated, it  may  always  be  entirely  diftilled  :  for  which 
purpofe  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  is  rfequifite 
than  for  the  diftillation  of  pure  water. 

"  Fourthly,  We  do  not  know  the  degree  of  folidity 
of  vitriohc  acid,  or  the  adhefion  of  aggregation,  which 
its  integrant  parts  have  one  to  another,  becaufe  for  this 
purpofe  the  vitriolic  acid  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all 
fuperabundant  water  :  but  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  fo- 
hd  confidence  of  this  acid  when  highly  concentrated, 
as  we  fee  from  the  vitriolic  acid  called  glacin/,  the  in> 
tegrant  parts  of  this  acid  feem  fufceptible  of  a  much 
ftronger  adhefion  than  thofe  of  pure  water  ;  but  niuch 
lefs  than  thofe  of  earth,  as  we  fee  from  the  inftance  of 
hard  ftones. 

"  Fifthly,  The  union  which  this  acid  contrafts  with 
water  and  with  earths,,  fhows  that  thefe  fubftances  en- 
ter into  its  compofition  ;  for  we  know,  that  in  general 
compounds  are  difpofed  to  unite  fuperabundantly  with 
the  principles  which  compofe  them.  All  thefe  proper- 
lies  of  vitriolic  acid,  which  fo  fenfibly  partake,  and 
much  more  than  any  other  acid,  of  the  properties  of 
earth  and  of  water,  are  fufficient  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  compofed  of  thefe  two  principles  ;  but  it 
has  one  very  eminent  property,  which  is  common  with 
it  to  neither  water  nor  pure  earth,  which  is,  its  violent 
and  corrofive  tafte.  This  property  is  fufficien't  to  raiie 
doubts,  if  we  could  not  explain  it  from  principles, 
which  feem  certain  and  general,  relating  to  the  combi- 
nation of  bodies. 

"  We  obferve,  then,  concerning  the  property  now  in 
queftion,  that  is,  of  tafte  in  general,  that  it  can  only 
be  confidered  as  an  irritation  made  upon  the  organs  of  - 
tafte  by  fapid  bodies  ;  and  if  we  refledt  attentively  up- 
on it,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that,  no  fubftance  that  i» 
•  not  impreffed  by  fome  impulfe  can  irritate  or  agitate 
our  fenfible  organs,  but  by  a  peculiar  force  of  its  in- 
tegrant parts,  or  by  their  tendency  to  combination  ; 
that  is,  by  their  diffolving  power.  According  to  this 
notion,  the  tafte  of  bodies,  or  the  imprefTion  made  up- 
on our  fenfible  organs  by  their  tendency  to  combination, 
or  by  their  diffolving  power,  are  the  fame  property  ; 
and  we  fee  accordingly,  that  every  folvent  has  a  tafte, 
which  is  fo  much  more  ftrong  as  its  diffolving  power  is 
greater ;  that  thofe  whofe  tafte  is  fo  violent  that  it 
amounts  to  acrimony,  corrofion,  and  caufticity,  when 
applied  to  any  other  of  the  fenfible  parts  of  our  boiJy 
belides  the  organs  of  tafte,  excite  in  thenj  itching  and 
pain. 

«  This  being  premifed,  the  queftion  is,  How  earthy 
in  which  we  perceive  no  tafte  nor  diffolving  power,  and 
water,  which  has  but  a  very  weak  diffolving  power,  and 
little  or  no  tafte,  fhould  form  by  their  combination  a 
fubftance,  fuch  as  the  vitriolic  acid  is,  jiowerfuily  cor- 
rofive and  folvent  ? 

«'  To  conceive  this,  let  us  confider,  firft,  that  every 
part  of  matter  has  a .  power  by  which  it  combines,  or 
tends  to  combine,  with  other  parts  ot  matter.  Second- 
ly, that  this  force,  the  effeds  of  which  are  perceptible, 
in  chemical  operations,  only  among  the  very  fmall  mo- 
lecules, or  the  integrant  and  conftituent  parts  of  bodies, 
feems  proportionable  to  the  denfity  or  fpecific  gravity 
of  thefe  partSo  Thirdly,  that  this  fame  force  is  bmitcd 
6  in 
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in  every  integrant  molecule  of  matter :  tliat  if  we  coufi 
cler  this  force  as  not  fatisficd,  and  confequently  as  a 
fimple  tendency  to  combination,  it  is  the  greatelt  pof- 
fible  in  an  integrant  molecule  of  matter  perfeAly  infu- 
lated,  or  attached  to  nothing ;  and  is  the  fmallcft  poffif 
ble,  or  none,  when  it  is  fatisfied  by  its  intimate  combi- 
nation with  other  parts  capable  of  exhaufting  all  its  ac- 
tion ;  its  tendency  being  then  changed  into  adhefion. 

"  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  integrant  parts  of 
the  earthy  principle  have  effentially,  and  like  all  thfe 
other  parts  of  matter,  a  force  of  tendency  to  union,  or 
ef  cohefion  in  union,  according  to  their  condition;  that 
as  this  earthy  principle  has  a  much  more  confiderable 
denfity  or  fpecific  gravity  than  all  other  fimple  bodies 
that  we  know,  we  may  probably  prefume  that  its  pri- 
mary integrant  molecules  have  a  more  conllderable 
force  of  tendency  lo  union,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
than  the  integrant  parts  of  other  principles;  that  con- 
fequently  when  they  cohere  together,  and  form  an  ag- 
gregate, their  aggregation  mult  alio  be  ftronger  and 
lirmer  than  that  of  any  other  body.  Accordingly  we 
fee,  that  the  pureft  earthy  fubllances,  whofe  parts  are 
united  and  form  maffes,  fuch  as,  for  inftance,  the  Hones 
called  vitrifiable,  are  the  hardelt  bodies  in  nature.  We 
are  no  lefs  certain,  that  as  the  tendency  of  the  parts 
of  matter  to  unite  is  fo  much  lefs  evident  as  it  is  more 
eshaufted  and  fatisfied  in  the  aggregation,  the  parts 
of  the  earthy  principle  being  capable  of  exhaufting  mu- 
tually all  their  tendency  to  union,  we  may  thence  in- 
fer,  that  every  fenfible  mafs  of  pure  earthy  matter  muft 
appear  deprived  of  any  diffolving  power ;  of  tafte  ;  in 
a  word,  of  tendency  to  union  from  the  firmnefs  of  its 
aggregation.  But  we  may  alfo  infer,  that  when  thefe 
primary  integrant  parts  of  the  earthy  principle  are  not 
united  together  in  aggregation,  then,  refuming  all  the 
adivity  and  tendency  to  union  which  are  elTential  to 
them,  they  muft  be  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  of 
,all  fol vents. 

*'  Thefe  being  pi  emifcd,  if  we  fuppofe  again,  with 
Stahl  and  the  beft  chemifts,  that,  in  the  combination  of 
the  faline  principle  or  of  vitriolic  acid,  the  parts  of  the 
earthy  principle  are  united,  not  with  each  other,  as  in 
the  earthy  aggregation,  but  with  the  primary  parts  of 
the  aqueous  principle,  each  to  each,  we  may  then  eafily 
conceive,  that  the  primary  integrant  parts  of  the  wa- 
ter, having  elTentially  much  lefs  tendency  to  combina- 
tion than  thofe  of  earth,  the  tendency  of  thefe  latter  ta 
union.will  not  be  exhaufted,  but  fatisfied  only  partly, 
by  their  combination  with  the  former ;  and  that  confe- 
qucntly  a  compound  muft  refult,  the  integrant  parts  of 
which  will  have  a  ftrong  diffolving  power,  as  vitriolic 
acid  is. 

"  We  may  fee  from  hence  how  much  miftaken  che- 
mifts are,  who,  confidering  earth  only  in  its  aggrega- 
tion, or  rather  not  attending  to  this  ftate,  and  not  di- 
ftinguiftiing  it  from  that  ftate  in  which  the  parts  of  this 
fame  earth  are  fo  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  another  body,  that  they  cannot  touch  or 
coliere  together,  have  conlidered  the  earthy  principle 
as  a  fubiiance  without  force  or  adion,  and  have  very 
imprujxrly  called  that  a  paftve  principle,  which  of  all 
other  is  the  ftrongeft,  moft  aftive,  and  moft  powerful. 

"  However  this  general  theory  of  falts  may  conform 
with  the  moft  important  phenomena  of  chemiftry,  we 
muft  acknowledge,  that  it  can  only  be  propofed  as  a 
fyematical  opinion,  tiU  it  be  evidently  demonftrated 
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by  the  declfive  means  employed  in  chemical  demonftra- 
tjons,  namely,  by  decompofition  and  recompofition : ' 
thus,  if  we  could  reduce  vitriolic  acid  to  earth  and  wa- 
ter, and  make  that  acid  by  combining  together  thefe 
two  principles,  this  theory  would  ceafe  to  be  a  fyftem^ 
and  would  become  a  demonftrated  truth.  Butwe-muft 
confefs,  that  this  theory  is  lefs  fupported  by  experiment 
tiian  by  argument,  from  the  many  difficulties  that  are 
inevitable  m  fuch  inquiries.  For  on  one  fide,  we  know- 
that  the  fimpler  bodies  are,  the  more  difficult  is  their 
decompofition  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  the  ftronger  the 
aggregation  is,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  making  it 
enter  mto  a  new  combination.  Thus,  as  vitriolic  acid 
is  very  fimple,  ftnce  it  is  a  compound  of  the  firft  order, 
It  ought  ftrongly  to  refift  decompofition  ;  and  as  the 
aggregation  of  pure  earth  is  the  firmeft  that  we  know, 
It  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  enter  as  a  principle  into  a 
new  combination  with  water  to  form  a  faline  matter. 
The  following  are  the  principal  experiments  which  have 
been  made  relative  to  the  ftibjea. 

"  Firft,  We  feem  to  be  certain,  from  many  proofs, 
that  all  faline  fubftances,  comprehending  thofe  that  con- 
tain vitriolic  acid,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  Glauber's  fait, 
and  other  vitriolated  falts  which  are  fufficiently  fixed  to 
fupport  a  perfea  drying,  or  rather  calcination,  being 
alternately  diflblved,  dried,  and  calcined  a  number  of 
times,  are  more  and  more  diminifhed  in  quantity,  and 
that  earth  and  water  are  feparated  from  them  each  ope- 
ration. But  alkaline  falts  appear  to  be  ftill  more  fuf- 
ceptible  than  any  other  faline  matter  of  this  kind  of 
decompofition. 

"  Secondly,  When  nitre  is  burnt  in  clofe  veffels,  fo 
that  we  may  retain  not  only  all  that  remains  fixed  after 
this  burning,  but  alfo  what  exhales  in  vapours,  as  in 
the_  experiment  of  the  clyfTus  of  nitre,  we  have  a  proof 
which  feems  declfive,  that  the  mineral  acid  of  this  fait, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  fimplicity  of  vitriolic 
acid,  IS  tptally  decompofed  and  reduced  into  earth  and 
water.  For  if  we  examine  the  fixed  refiduum  in  the 
retort,  we  find  that  it  is  only  the  alkali  that  was  con- 
tamed  m  the  nitre,  charged  with  a  fuperabundant  earth, 
which  IS  feparable  from  it  by  folution  and  filtration. 
And  if  the  liquor  in  the  receiver,  formed  by  the  vapours 
condenfed  there,  be  examined,  which  ought  to  be  ni- 
trous acid;  if  this  acldjbad  not  been  deftroyed,  we  find, 
that,  fo  far  from  being  acid,  it  is  only  pure  water,  fome- 
times  even  charged  with  a  little  fixed  alkali,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  the  force  of  the  detonation.  Thus  ni- 
trous  acid  is  made  to  difappear  in  this  experiment,  and 
m  Its  place  we  find  only  earth  and  water. 

"  Thirdly,  The  phenomena  of  limeftone,  which  by 
calcination  and  extindion  in  water  acquires  faline  pro. 
perties  that  it  had  not  before  its  attenuation  by  fire 
and  Its  combination  with  water;  and  alfo  the  experi- 
ment  of  Beccher,  who  afl"erts,  that  if  a  vitrifiable  ftone 
be  alternately  made  red-hot,  and  extinguiflied  in  water 
a  number  of  times,  it  may  be  fo  attenuated  that  it 
lhall  be  like  a  faline  gelatinous  matter ;  thefe,  I  fay, 
Ihow  that  fahne  matters  are  aftually  formed  by  the  inti- 
mate  combination  of  the  very  attenuated  parts  of  earth 
with  thofe  of  water.  We  find  in  the  writings  of  Bec- 
cher and  Stahl,  and  particulariy  in  the  Spnimen  Becche- 
rianumoi  latter  author,  many  other  obfervationa 
and  experiments  tending  to  prove  the  fame  propofition; 
but  we  inuft  confefs,  that  none  of  the  experiments  we 
have  mentioned,  excepting  that  of  the  decompofitioa 
^  pf 
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of  nitrous  acid  by  burning,  are  abfolutely  declfive ; 
principally  becaufe  they  have  not  been  fufficlently  re- 
peated or  profecuted,  nor  carefully  enough  examined  in 
all  their  circumltances." 

On  this  theory  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  our 
author  has  omitted  to  mention  the  moft  adllve  part  of 
the  compofition  of  falts,  namely  elementary  fire.  Of 
this  both  acids  and  alkalis  undoubtedly  contain  a  great 
quantity  in  a  very  a&ive  ftate,  as  is  evident  from  their 
performing  the  effefts  of  fire  when  applied  to  certain 
fubftanccs  ;  nay,  from  their  adlaally  burfting  into  flame 
when  mixed  with  fome  kinds  of  oils.  •-For  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reafon  of  which,  fee  Heat,  and  lue  various 
detached  articles  relative  to  that  fubjeft.  Whatever 
doubts  we  may  have  of  the  power  of  mere  water  com- 
bined with  mere  earth  to  affeft  the  organs  of  tafte,  we 
can  have  none  that  the  element  of  fire  is  capable  of  fo 
doing  ;  and  from  the  very  tailing  of  thefe  fubftances, 
we  may  be  afTured,  that  whatever  gives  that  peculiar 
fenfation  to  the  tongue  which  we  call  acid  or  alkaline, 
gives  alfo  the  other  properties  of  the  fait,  whatever  they 
may  be.  In  alkalis,  no  doubt  the  greateft  part  of  the 
compofition  is  earth ;  but  from  what  has  been  faid  on 
QjuiCKLiME,  it  appears,  that  mere  earth,  by  the  aitifi- 
cial  aftion  of  fire  alone,  acquires  all  the  properties  of 
fait,  that  of  cryftallizing/f/-y>  excepted  :  it  feems  pro- 
bable therefore,  that,  in  the  more  perfeA  operations  of 
nature,  the  fame  materials  are  ufed  ;  only  the  propor- 
tions are  fiich,  that  the  fubllance  is  more  foluble,  and 
its  caufticity  greater,  than  even  quicklime  itfelf.  With 
regard  to  acids,  the  earthy  parts  feem  to  be  fewer  ;  and 
In  all  probability  the  moft  confiderable  ingredient  in  their 
compofition  is  water :  but  in  what  manner  this  element 
is  united  to  that  of  fire  fo  as  to  produce  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  acids,  cannot  be  explained. 
,  The  acid  of  tartar  (the  pureft  part  of  which,  or  that 
fallne  fubftance  which  fiifl  cryftallizes  by  evaporation 
in  the  velTels  in  which  it  is  purified,  is  called  cream  of 
tartar),  and  alfo  all  other  concrete  vegetable  acids  ana- 
logous to  it,  when  mixed  with  various  other  fubftances, 
form  compounds,  generally  called  tartareous  falts,  or  fo- 
iuhle  tartars,  becaufe  they  are  difiblved  by  water  more 
eafily  than  the  acid  of  tartar  itfelf.  Acetous  falts,  that 
is,  all  falts  containing  the  acid  of  vinegar,  are  alfo  com- 
bined with  various  bafes,  and  form  faline  fubftances  of 
different  names ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  acetous 
fait  of  copper,  called  cryjials  of  Venus,  or  of  verdigris, 
by  the  chemifts,  and  diflilled  or  cryflalli%ed  verdigris  In 
commerce  ;  the  acetous  fait  of  lead,  commonly  called 
fait  or  fugar  of  lead ;  and  the  acetous  mercurial  falts.- 
Sugar  is  an  efTential  vegetable  fait,  of  a  pleafant  fweet 
tafte,  containing  a  vegetable  acid  combined  with,  earth 
and  oil.  ^ 

Potafh  is  a  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  extraded  from  the 
afhes  of  wood.  Concrete  volatile  alkalis  are  generally 
called  volatile  falts ;  although  this  name  is  fometimea 
alfo  given  to  the  volatile  fait  of  anrbcr,  which  is  not  an 
alkaline  but  an  acid  fait.  Borax  is  a  neutral  faline 
matter,  whofe  origin,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  as 
yet  unknown,  its  oomponcnts  being  not  fufficlently  exa- 
minedi  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  very  nearly  as  cry- 
ftalUzable  as  alum.  When  borax  is  expofed  to  the  fire, 
it-  firft  bubbles  and  foams  very  much,  but  afterwards  It 
melts  into  a  clear  glafs.  When  acids  are  combined  with 
the  alkaline  part  of  borax,  a  fubftance  of  a  Angular  na. 
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ture  is  feparated  from  it,  commonly  called  fedative  fait. 
Although  this  fubftance  a£ls  as  an  acid  in  borax,  by  fa- 
turating  its  alkali,  yet  It  has  no  acid  tafte,  nor  doth  it 
turn  the  tindiure  of  lieliotropium  to  a  red,  as  other  acids 
do.  It  is  the  property  of  borax  to  facilitate  confider- 
ably  the  fufion  of  metals,  of  earths,  and  other  minerals. 
Some  fpeeies  of  ftones  and  earths  cannot  be  vitrified  at 
all,  except  they  are  mixed  with  borax.  For  this  pro- 
perty borax  is  commonly  ufed  as  a  flux  (that  is,  a  fub- 
ftance which  facilitates  the  fafion  of  other  bodies)  in 
various  manufatlories  ;  but  efpecially  In  foldering  me- 
tals, and  in  affayiiig  ores.  Phofphoric  falts  are  combi- 
nations of  alkaline,  earthy,. and  metallic  fubftances  tvitli 
the  acid  obtained  from  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  Be- 
fides  the  above-mentioned  falts,  there  are  feveral  others 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  chemical  and  me- 
dical authors;  but,  as  they  are  of  little  confequence,  we 
fhall  omit  any  account  of  them. 

Some  new  neutral  falts  have  been  formed  by  the  de- 
phlogiftlcated  marine,  or,  according  to  the  new  theory, 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. — This  was  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  M.  Berthollot,  and  the  difcovery  is  thus 
illuftratcd  by  Dr  Dollfufs,  in  Crell's  Annals  for  the 
year  1788,  vol.  I.  p.  319. 

"  In  the  month  of  November  1786  (fays  he),  whilft 
I  was  preparing  to  tranflate  Higgins's  experiments  re- 
fpedling  the  acetous  acid,  I  found  the  following  amongil 
the  numerous  obfervations  which  that  work  contains, 
p.  180.  '  The  acid  elaftic  fluid  which  ifTues,  when  two 
pounds  of  manganefe  are  mixed  and  diftilled  with  two 
or  three  of  ordinary  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  may  all,  except  a 
fmall  portion  of  phlogiftic  air,  be  condenfed  in  a  folu* 
tion  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali ;  and  the  foliition  thus  im- 
pregnated yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  nitre,  v^hich 
cryftallizes  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  detonates  on  red- 
hot  coals.  The  folution  at  the  fame  time  yields  rege- 
nerated fea  falt.'  The  part  of  this  propolition  which 
relates  to  the  form  of  the  cryftals  and  to  their  detona- 
tion is  fufficlently  plain ;  but  that  I  might  have  a  ftill 
more  complete  conviftion  on  the  fubjeft,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  upon  a  fmall  fcale, 

"  For  this  purpofe  I  put  into  a  vial  an  ounce  of  pul= 
verifed  oxyd  ^ilx )  of  manganefe  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  muriatic  acid,  and  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  I 
direfted  the  vapour  into  another  vial,  which  contained 
a  folution  of  vegetable  alkali.  I  then  diftilled  by  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  fmall  lamp.  From  the  vial  containingf 
the  alkali  went  a  fecond  tube,  for  the  purpofe  of  car- 
rying off  the  air  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  by  this  pro- 
cefs. 

**  Asfoon  a&  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  appeared, 
fome  air  efcaped  through  the  tube,  which  fhowed  all 
the  properties  pf  common  atmofpheric  air;  and  as  foon 
as  all  the  air  which  the  vials  contained  previous  to  the 
diftillation  had  been  expelled,  no  more  fuch  air  appear- 
ed. The  vapours  of  the  oxygenated  muriatio  acid  were 
abforbcd  by  the  folution  of  vegetable^  alkali,  without 
the  extncation  of  the  fmalleft  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
(fixed  air)  from  the  alkali.  As  faft  as  the  allcall,  which 
adhered  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  abforbed  the  acid  va- 
pour,  prifmatic  cryftals  appeared;  and  many  more, 
which  I  obtained  a  few  hours  afterwards,  were  form.ed 
in  the  liquor..  Although  thefe  cryftals  detonated  in 
the  fire,  they  had  a  tafte  very  different  from  that  of 
nitre.-  It  was.  extremely  pungent,  3h4  was  rendered  ftllcl 
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Salt,  jnore  intolerable  by  the  fuffocating  odour  of  the  nitro- 
■^^r*--  muriatic  acid  ( aqua  regia ).  In  order  to  complete  the 
eryftaliization,  I  evaporated  in  the  fame  vial  the  remain- 
ing liquor.  As  foon  as  the  vapour  appeared,  a  quan- 
tity ot  carbonic  acid  was  difengaged,  and  afterwards 
forae  atmofpheric  air.  The  fait  which  I  obtained  by 
.  cryftaUization  after  the  evaporation  was  a  true  muriat 
of  potafh,  which  did  not  detonate  in  the  fire.  Pro- 
bably Mr  Hi^gins  performed  the  operation  in  the  way 
I  have  defciibed ;  but  he  was  too  haity  in  concluding 
this  fait  to  be  nitre  merely  becaufe  it  detonated.,  I 
gave  an  account  of  this  experiment  to  Mr  Kirwan  at 
the  time,  and  foon  after  communicated  it  to  ProfelTor 
Gadolin,  who  offered  to  affill  me  in  repeating  the  expe- 
riment. 

"  We  agreed  to  employ  cryftallized  carbonat  of  foda 
(mild  mineral  alkah) ;  and  the  following  was  the  refult 
of  our  experiment.  We  diffolved  feme  of  this  carbo- 
nat in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  we  employed  two 
or  three  hours  a  day,  for  feveral  fucceffive  days,  in  in- 
troducing into  the  iblution  as  much  .oxygenated  muria- 
tic gas  as  was  fufficient  entively  to  faturate  it ;  we  then 
•poured  the  faline  liquor  into  a  glafs  bafon,  and  left  it 
-covered  over  to  evaporate  fpontaneaufly.  After  fome 
time  a  number  of  prifmatic  cryftals  were  formed,  which 
detonated  in  the  lire  Hke  nitre.  They  occafioned  a 
brown  precipitate  from  a  folution  of  iron  i?i  fulphuric 
or  vitriolic  acid ;  and  mixed  with  fal  ammoniac,  they 
gave  out  a  ftrong  ammoniacal  odour,  accompanied  with 
fome  effervefcence,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extrication  of  fixed  air  during  the  mixture.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  hquor  evaporated  again,  produced 
frefli  cryilals,  which,  though  they  certainly  had  a  faint 
•fmell  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  reality  confided 
partly  of  muriat  of  foda  (common  fait),  and  partly  of 
uncombined  foda ;  for  they  did  not  detonate,  and  they 
precipitated  iron  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  liquor 
which  appeared  above  thefe  cryftals,  however,  had  not 
yet  entirely  loft  the  fmell  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid.  Since  this,  M.  Gadolin  has  made  the  following 
experiment,  which  he  communicated  to  me.  He  put 
two  drams  of  magnefia,  faturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
into  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced during  feveral  hours  a  quantity  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas.  The  water  evidently  acquired  the  odour 
of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  He  filtered  the  hquor, 
and  waftied  and  dried  that  part  of  the  magnefia  which 
had  not  been  diflblved,  and  which  weighed  one  dram 
4-5ths,  fo  that  the  water  was  found  to  have  diflblved 
i-5th  of  a  dram.  As  foon  as  the  liquor  began  to  boil, 
a  ftrong  effervefcence  was  occafioned,  fome  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas  was  difengaged,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
carbonat  of  magnefia  was  precipitated.  When  the  li- 
'  quor  had  become  cool,  it  was  filtered,  that  it  might  be 
leparated  from  the  precipitated  powder.  Tt  had  ftill 
the  fame  odour;  and  on  being  again  heated,  an  effervef- 
cence fimilar  to  the  firft  took  place,  and  a  frefti  quantity 
of  carbonat  of  magnelia  was  feparated.  This  phenome- 
non appeared  every  time  M.  Gadolin  boiled  the  liquor 
after  its  coohng,  till  at  laft  he  had  evaporated  it  to  dry- 
nefs,  when  there  Hill  remained  a  fmall  quantity  of  mag- 
nefia. Hence  M.  Gadolin  concludes,  that  water,  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid,  and  carbonat  of  magnefia,  form 
a  combination  which  heat  does  not  decompofe  till  the 
rvapour  of  the  water  carries  off  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
fecid,  at  which  time  the  carbonat  of  magnefia  ie  precipi- 
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tated.   In  confequcnce  of  what  we  have  now  related, 

we  ought  to  reckon,  In-addition  to  the  two  falts  difco- 
vered  by  M.  BerthoUet,  another  fait,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  French  nomenclature,  might  be  given 
the  name  murias  oxygenatus  magnefia  Uquidus^  biecaufc 
we  cannot  obtain  it  in  a  concrete  form.  The  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid  appears  to  enter  into  a  very  diffe- 
rent, or  at  leaft  into  a  much  more  intimate,  combi- 
nation with  the  metals  ;  a  fubjed  which  greatly  merit* 
the  attention  of  the  chemift. 

The  probability  of  this  propofition  is  ftrengthened 
by  the  theory  of  M.  BerthoUet;  according  to  which  the 
mercury  In  corrofive  muriat  of  mercury  (corrofive  fub- 
limate)  is  combined  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  fo  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it  without  great 
difficulty. 

Common  Salt,  or  SeO'Sa/f,  the  name  of  that  fait  ex.. 
tra(iled  frorh  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  ufed  in 
great  quantities  for  preferving  provifions,  &c. 

It  is  a  perfect  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine  or 
muriatic  acid,  faturated  with  mineral  alkali.  It  has  a 
faline  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  four 
tinies  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  diffolved,  and 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
Macquer.  But  according  to  Kirwan,  it  only  requires 
2,5  its  weight  of  water  to  be  diffolved  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  fait  always 
contains  forae  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  bafe  ;  andi» 
in  order  to  have  it  pure,  it  muft  Ije  diffolved  in  diflilled 
water ;  then  a  folution  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  poured 
in  it  until  no  white  precipitation  appears  ;  then  by 
filtrating  and  evaporating  the  folution,  a  pure  common 
fait  is  produced.  Its  figure  is  perfeftly  cubic,  and 
thofe  hollow  pyramids,  or  tremies  as  the  French  call 
them,  as  well  as  the  parallelopipeds  formed  fometimes 
in  its  cryftaUization,  confift  all  of  a  quantity  of  fmall 
cubes  difpofed  in  thofe  forms.  Its  decrepitation  on  the 
fire,  which  has  been  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  charafteriilic 
of  this  fait,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar,  nitrous  lead, 
an(d  other  falts,  have  the  fame  property,  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  water,  and  perhaps  alfo  to  the  air  of  its  cryftal- 
lifation. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2,120  according  to  Kirwan. 
The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  from  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  common  fait  contain  thirty-three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  feventeen  of  water. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  fait  water  and  fait  fprings,  in 
the  proportion  of  even  thirty-fix  per  cent.  It  is  found 
alfo  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypfum.  This  fait  is  un- 
alterable by  fire,  though  it  fufes,  and  becomes  more 
opake :  neverthelefs  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  accefs 
of  air,  caufes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers,  which 
ftick  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  is  only  decom- 
pofed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
acid ;  and  alfo  by  the  boracic  or  fedative  fait.  But 
although  nitre  is  decompofed  very  eafily  by  arfenic, 
this  neutral  marine  fait  is  nowife  decompofed  by  the 
fame.  According  to  Mongez,  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
when  cauftic,  decompofes  alfo  this  marine  fait.  It  pre- 
ferves  from  corruption  almoft  all  forts  of  animal  food 
much  better  for  ufe  than  any  other  fait,  as  it  preferves 
them  without  defti-oying  their  tafte  and  qualities  ;  but 
when  applied  in  too  fmall  a  quantity,  it  then  forwards 
their  corruption. 

Of  this  moft  ufeful  commodity  there  are  ample  ftorc? 
on  land  as  well  as  in  the  ocean.  There  are  few  countries 

which 
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kU'  wliich  da  not  afford  vaft  qufintitles  of  rock  or  foflll  fait. 
Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  difcovcred  ajid  wrought 
in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  there  are  huge  mountains  which  wholly 
confill  of  foflil  fait.  Of  this  kind  arc  two  mountains 
in  Ruflia,  nigh  Allracan  ;  feveral  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa  ;  and  feveral  alfo  in  Afia; 
and  the  whole  ifland  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulf  al- 
moft.  entirely  confifts  of  foflil  fait.  The  new  world  is  like- 
wife  ftorcd  with  treafures  of  this  ufeful  mineral,  as  well 
as  with  all  other  kinds  of  fubterranean  produftions. 
Moreover,  the  fea  affords  fuch  valt  plenty  of  common 
fait,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  fupplied  with 
quantities  fufficient  for  their  occafions.  There  arc  alfo 
innumerable  fpriug-s,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  impreg- 
nated with  common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  countries  are  ])lentifully  fupplied  therewith. 
In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  fea,  and 
have  little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  blelFcd  with 
mines  of  fait  or  falt-waters,  the  neceffities  of  the  inha- 
bitants have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  extrac- 
ting their  common  fait  from  the  afhes  of  vegetables. 
The  muriatic  fait  of  vegetables  was  defcribed  by  Dr 
Grew  imder  the  title  of  lixivtateJ  marine  fait.  Lecu- 
wenhoek  obtained  cubical  cryftals  of  this  fait  from  a 
lixivium  of  foda  or  kelp,  and  alfo  from  a  folution  of 
the  lixlvial  fait  of  carduus  benedl<^lus  ;  of  which  he 
hath  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
lifhed  in  N*'  173.  of  their  Tranfaftions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  /13.  Acad.  N.  C.  vol.  v.  obf.  150.  takes  notice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot- 
afhes.  And  the  ingenious  Dr  Fothergill  extracted 
plenty  of  it  from  the  afhes  of  fern  :  See  Medical  Ef- 
fays,  vol.  V.  article  13. 

The  muriatic  fait  which  the  excellent  Mr  Boyle  ex- 
trafted  from  fandiver,  and  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  ufed  in  making  glafs,  was  doubtlefs 
feparated  from  the  kelp  made  ufe  of  in  that  procefs. 
Kunckel  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  fait ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  diffolved  it 
in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  folution  in  a  cool  cellar, 
obtained  from  it  many  cryftals  of  a  neutral  fait.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  alkaline  fait  was  by  the  procefs  con- 
verted into  this  neutral  fait.  But  it  is  rriore  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  the  alkaline  fait  which  he  applied  was 
not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  fait  of  vege- 
tables, which  by  this  procefs  was  only  feparated  from  it. 

It  is  doubtlefs  chiefly  this  muriatic  fait  which,  in 
fome  of  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  they  extraft  from  the 
aflies  of  duck-weed  and  of  Adam's  fig-tree,  and  ufe  for 
their  common  fait. 

That  they  are  able  in  thofe  countries  to  make  com- 
mon fait  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  fince  in  Dehli  and  Agra,  capitals  of  In- 
doftan,  fait  is  fo  fcarce  as  ufually  to  be  fold  for  half-a- 
crown  a  pound.  We  may  therefore  give  fome  credit 
to  Marco  Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  fame  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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of  Caindu,  lying  wed  of  Tebeth,  the  natives  ufed  fa!t  Salt, 
inftead  of  money,  ft  being  firft  made  up  in  cakes,  and  — 
fealed  with  the  ftamp  of  their  prince  ;  and  that  they 
made  great  profit  of  this  money  by  exchangin^r  it  with 
the  neighbouring  nations  for  gold  and  mufk.  We  arc 
alfo  told  by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Hifioria  JEthiopica,  that 
in  the  country  of  the  Abyflines  there  are  mountains  of 
fait,  the  which  when  dug  out  is  foft,  but  foon  grow:4 
hard  ;  and  that  this  fait  ferves  them  inftead  of  money 
to  buy  all  things.  The  fame  is  confirmed  by  Ramufio. 

Mr  Boyle  difcovered  common  fait  iu  human  blood 
and  urine.  "  I  have  observed  it  (fays  Mr  Brownrigg), 
not  only  in  human  urine,  but  alfo  in  that  of  dogs,  horfes, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  eafily  be  difcovered  in  thefe, 
and  many  otfier  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  and  beautiful  flarry  figures  which  appear 
in  their  furfaces  after  congelation.  Thefe  figures  I  firft: 
obferved  in  the  great  froit  in  the  year  1739.  The 
dung  of  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  grafs  or  grain,  doth 
alfo  contain  plenty  of  common  fait." 

Naturalift.s,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  forms  un- 
der which  this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank 
the  feveral  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  claffes  ;  di- 
ftinguifhing  it,  moft  ufually,  into  rock  or  foffil  fait, 
fea-falt,  and  brine  or  fountain  fait  To  which  claiTes, 
others  might  be  added,  of  thofe  muriatic  falts  which  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances.  Thefe  fe- 
veral kinds  of  common  fait  often  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  fuch  ac- 
cidental properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogene- 
ous fubftances  with  wh:i;h  they  are  mixed.  "  But  when 
perfedly  pure,  they  have  all  the  fame  qualities  ;  fo  that 
chemlfls,  by  the  exafteft  inquiries,  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover  any  eflential  difterence  between  them  ;  for 
which  reafon  we  fliall  diftinguilh  common  fait  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  vi-x.. 
into  rock  or  native  fait,  bay  fait,  and  white  fait. 

By  rock  fait,  or  nati-vie  fait,  is  underftood  all  fait  ' 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any 
artificial  preparation.  Under  the  title  of  bay  fait  mav 
be  ranked  aU  kinds  of  common  fait  extrafted  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  diflblved,  by  means  of  the  fun's 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air ;  whether  the  water 
from  which  it  is  extra<?l;ed  be  fea-water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  water  ftao-, 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  'white 
fait,  or  boiled  fait,  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  com- 
mon fait  extrafted  by  coftion  from  the  water  wherein 
it  is  diffolved  ;  whether  this  water  be  fea  water,  or  the 
fait  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  or  rivers  j  or  wa- 
ter of  any  fort  impregnated  with  rock-falt,  or  other 
kinds  of  common  fait. 

The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  fait  is  in  feveral  countries 
found  fo  pure,  that  it  ferves  for  moft  domeftic  ufes, 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  excepted  J  j 
for  of  all  natural  falts  rock-falt  is  the  moft  abundantly 
furnifhed  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  large  maflcs,  occupying  great  trads  of  land. 
It  is  generally  formed  in  ft:rata  under  the  furface  of  the 
4  ^  earth. 


(a)  Amongfl  the  fait  n^ines  of  chief  note  are  thofe  of  Northwich  in  Chefliire,  Altemonte  in  Calabria,  Hall  in 
Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catalonia  :  alfo  thofe  ftupendous  mines  at  Wilieczka  of  Poland,  and  Soowar  in  Upper  Hun- 
gtry  i  of  which  fee  accounts  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No  61.  aud  413. 
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fartli,  as  In  Hungary,  Mofcovy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Gala- 
'  bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  '*  In 
England  (fays  Magellan),  the  fait  mines  at  North wich 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  ftrata 
of  various  colours,  of  which  the  yellow  and  brown 
are  the  moft  plentiful,  as  I  have  obferved  on  the  fpot, 
which  I  vifited  in  June  1782,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Volta,  profeffor  of  Na- 
tural Philofopliy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia,  and  well 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  difcovefies  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  The  mine  into  which  we 
defcended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vaft  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  fupported  by  various  columns  of 
the  fait,  that  were  purpofely  left  to  fupport  the  incum- 
bent weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num- 
ber of  candles  all  round  its  circumference,  it  furnilhed  us 
with  the  moft  agreeable  and  furprlfing  fight,  whilft  we 
were  defcending  in  the  large  tub,  which  ferves  to  bring 
up  the  lumps  that  are  broken  from  the  mine,  &c.  See 
the  defcription  of  the  famous  falt-mines  of  Wilieczka 
in  Poland,  by  Mr  Bft-niard,  in  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
Jique,  vol.  16.  for  1780,  pag.  45-9,  in  which  the  mira- 
culous tales  concerning  thofe  fubterraneous  habita- 
tions, villages,  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  proper 
magnitude  and  eftimate."  But  the  EngliOi  foflil  fait 
is  unfit  for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen,  until  by  folution 
and  co6lion  it  is  freed  from  feveral  impurities,  and  re- 
duced into  white  fait.  The  Britifh  white  fait  alfo  is 
not  fo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of  bay  fait  for  curing  fifh 
and  fuch  flefh-meats  as  are  intended  for  fea  provilions, 
or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries.  So  that  for 
thefe  purpofes  wc  are  obliged,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  ufe  bay  fait,  which  we  purchafe  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  Is  any  other 
thing  requifite  in  the  formation  of  bay  fait  than  to 
evaporate  the  fea-water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat ; 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  that  our  common  fea  fait 
by  a  fecond  folution  and  cryftallization  might  attain  the 
requifite  degree  of  purity.  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  procefTes  ufed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  bay-falt  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  {hall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  beft 
methods  of  preparing  common  fait. 

At  fome  convenient  place  near  the  fea-fhore  is  ereA- 
cd  the  faltern.    This  is  a  long,  low  building,  confift- 
ing  of  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  th^fore-houfe^ 
^ZCift  pan-houfe,  or  baillng-houfe.    The  forc- 

^p^^^^„„p.houfe  ferves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  work- 
Salh       °  men  ;  and  in  the  boiling-houfe  are  placed  the  furnace, 
and  pan  in  which  the  fait  is  made.  Sometimes  they  have 
two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  faltern;  and  the  part 
appropriated  for  the  fuel  and  workmen  is  in  the  middle. 

The  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-houfe  by  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  Is  a  mouth  to  the  afh-pits.  To 
^  the  mouths  of  the  furnace  doors  are  fitted ;  and  over 

them  a  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides  the 
fore-houfe  from  the  boiling-houfe,  and  prevents  the 
.  duft  of  the  coal  and  the  afhes  and  fmoke  of  the  fur- 
nace from  falling  into  the  fait  pan.  The  fore-houfe 
communicates  with  the  boiling-houfe  by  a  door,  pla- 
ced in  the  wall  which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  confifts  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
mid-feather  i  which  from  a  broad  bafe  terminates  in  a 
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narrow  edge  nigh  the  tap  of  the  furnace;  and  by  meahs 
of  fliort  pillars  of  caft  iron  creftcd  upon  it,  fupports  " 
the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan  ;  it  alfo  fi.lls  up  a  confidcr- 
able  part  of  the  furnace,  which  othcrwife  would  be  too 
large,  and  would  confume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help 
of  this  contrivance,  are  required.  To  each  chamber  of 
the  furnace  is  fitted  a  grate,  through  which  the  afhes 
fall  into  the  afh-pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long 
bars  of  iron,  fupported  underneath  by  flrong  crofs  bars 
of  the  fame  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  far- 
theft  part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unnecefTary  to  throw 
in  the  fuel  fo  far  :  for  the  flame  is  driven  from  the  fire 
on  the  grate  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  furnace  ;  and 
from  thence  pafTes  together  witl^  the  fmoke,  through 
two  flues  into  the  chimney  ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of 
the  fait  pan  is  everywhere  equally  heated. 

The  fait  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  fides  erefted  at  right  angles  ;  the 
length  of  fome  of  thefe  pans  is  1 5  feet,  in  breadth  1 2 
feet,  and  the  depth  1 6  inches ;  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimenfions.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  with  a  ftrong  cement.  Within  the 
pan  five  or  fix  ftrong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  op* 
pofite  fides,  at  equal  diftances,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  which  they  are  di- 
ftant  about  eight  inches.  From  thefe  beams  hang  down 
ftrong  iron  hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clafps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan; 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  fupported,  and  pre- 
vented  from  bending  down  or  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  moft  commonly  ufed  are  of  malleable  iron,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third 
of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Scots  prefer  fmaller 
plates,  1 4  or  15  inches  fquare.  Several  make  the  fides 
of  the  pan,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  fire,  of 
lead ;  thofe  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found 
to  confume  faft  in  ruft  from  the  fteam  of  the  pan. 
Some  have  ufed  plates  of  caft  iron,  five  or  fix  feet 
fquare,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs ;  but  they  are  very 
fubjeft  to  break  when  unequally  heated,  and  fhakca 
(as  they  frequently  are)  by  the  violent  boiling  of  the 
liquor.  The  cement  moft  commonly  ufed  to  fill  the 
joints  is  plafter  made  of  lime. 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  the  furnace, 
being  fupported  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  j 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  fides  and  ends,  by 
round  pillars  of  caft  iron  called  taplinsy  which  are  pla- 
ced at  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  fmalleft,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  thefe  pillars  the  heat 
of  the  fire  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  alfo 
taken  to  prevent  the  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from  paffing 
into  the  boihng-houfe,  by  bricks  and  ftrong  cement, 
which  are  clofely  applied  to  every  fide  of  the  fait  pan. 
In  fome  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Nothumberland,  be- 
fides  the  common  fait  pans  here  defcribed,  they  have 
a  preparing-pan  placed  between  two  fait  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  is 
the  fore-houfe.  The  fea-water  being  received  into  this 
preparing-pan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  fait  pans.  And  the  hot 
water,  as  occafion  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 
B  froin 
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ffom  tlie  preparlng-pan  into  the  fait  pans.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  been  invented  t©  leflen  the  ex- 
pence  of  fuel,  and  feveral  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  falt-boilers  have  found  their 
old  methods  the  rtioft  convenient. 

Between  the  fides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  boil- 
ing-houfe,  there  runs  a  walk  fve  or  fix  feet  broad, 
where  the  workmen  ftand  when  they  draw  the  fait,  or 
have  any  other  bufmefs  in  the  boiling-houfe.  The 
fame  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  clofe  to  the  wall 
at  the  end  adjoining  to  the  fore-houfe. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling-houfe  is  covered  with  boards 
fattened  on  with  nails  of  wood^,  iron  nails  quickly 
mouldering  into  ruft.  In  the  roof  are  feveral  open- 
ings, to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours ;  and  on  each 
fide  of  it  a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open 
when  they  look  into  the  pan  whilft  it  is  boiling. 

Not  far  diftant  from  the  faltern,  on  the  fea-fhore,  be- 
tween full  fea .  and  low- water  marks,  they  alfo  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  flones  on  the  fand, 
which  they  call  their  furrp.  From  this  pond  they  lay 
a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  fea- 
water  runs  into  a  well  adjoining  to  the  faltern  ;  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  their  Ihip  or  ciftern,  where  it  is  ftorcd 
up  until  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

I'he  cittern  is  built  clofe  to  the  faltern,  and  may  be 
placed  moft  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling, 
houfes,  on  the  back  fide  of  the  fore-houfe  ;  it  is  made 
either  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay  5  it  fometimes  wants 
a  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  (hed,  that 
the  fait -water  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  rains,  nor  mixed  with  foot  and  other  impurities. 
It  ftiould  be  placed  fo  high,  that  the  water  may  con- 
veniently run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  fait 
pans. 

Befides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  feveral 
others  are  required;  as  ttore-houfes  for  the  fait,  citterns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  majetty's  fait  officers, 
and  a  dwelling-houfe  for  the  falt-boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  fea-water 
having  ttood  in  the  ciftern  till  the  mud  and  fand  are 
-fettled  to  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  fait  pan. 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  falt-pan,  where  the 
flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  fmall 
lead  pans  called  /cratch  pans^  which,  for  a  lalt-pan  of 
the  fize  above-mentioned,  are  ufually  about  a  foot  and 
an  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

The  fait  pan  being  filled  with  fea-water,  a  ftrong 
fire  of  pit  coal  is  hghted  in  the  furnace ;  and  theri, 
for  a  pan  which  contains  about  1400  gallons,  the  falt- 
boiler  takes  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  incorporates 
them  well  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea  water, 
vhich  he  pours  into  the  fait  pan  while  the  water  con 
tained  therein  is  only  lukewarm  ;  and  immediately  ftirs 
it  about  with  a  rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  every 
where  be  equally  mixed  with  the  falt-wattr. 

Inttead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  falterns,  as  at  moft 
of  thofe  nigh  Newcattle,  they  ufe  blood  from  the  butch- 
ers, either  of  flieep  or  black  cattle, .  to  clarify  the  fea- 


water  :  And  at  many  of  the  Scots  falterns  they  do  not  Salt, 

give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it, 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  of  eggs  feparate 
from  it  a  black  frothy  Icum,  which  arifcs  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  foon  as  the  pan 
begins  to  boil,  this  fcum  is  all  rifen,  and  it  is  then  time 
to  flcim  it  off". 

The  mott  convenient  inftruments  for  this  purpofe  are 
fivimmers  of  thin  afh  boards,  fix  or  eight  inches  broad, 
and  fo  long  that  they  may  reach  above  half  way  over 
the  falt-pan.  Thefe  flcimmers  have  handles  fitted  to 
them ;  and  the  falt-boiler  and  his  afliftant,  each  hold- 
ing one  of  them  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  pan,  apply 
them  fo  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the  middle, 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry  them  gently 
forward  together,  along  the  furface  of  the  boiling  li- 
quor, to  the  other  end ;  and  thus,  without  breaking 
the  fcum,  colleft  it  all  to  one  end  of  the  pan,  frora 
whence  they  eafily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  flcimmed,  it  appears  perfedlly  clear 
and  tranfparent ;  and  they  continue  boiling  it  brilldy, 
till  fo  much  of  the  frefh  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated, 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  ftrong  brine  almoft 
fully  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  fmall  faUne  cryftals 
begin  to  form  on  its  furface;  which  operation,  in  a  pan 
filled  15  inches  deep  with  water,  is  ufually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  fecond  time  with  clear 
fea-water  drawn  from  the  ciftern  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  fcratch-pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  fcratch  found  in  them,  are 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  falt-pan.  The  fcratch 
taken  out  of  thefe  pans  is  a  fine  white  calcareous  earth 
found  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  feparates  from  the 
fea-water  during  its  coftion,  before  the  fait  begins  to 
form  into  grains.  This  fubtile  powder  is  violently  agi-> 
tatcd  by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the  cor- 
ners of  the  pan,  where  the  motion  of  the  hquor  being 
more  gentle,  it  fubfides  into  the  fcratch  pans  placed 
there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  undifturbtd, 
and  thus  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  leparated  from  the 
brine. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  with  fea-wa- 
ter, three  whites  of  egge  are  mixed  with  the  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  clarifltd  a  fecond  time,  in  the  manner  before 
defcribed  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a  ftrong 
bi  ine  as  at  firft  ;  which  fecond  boiling  may  take  up 
about  four  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  third  time  with  clear  fea* 
water  ;  and  atter  that,  a  fourth  time  ;  the  hquor  being 
each  time  clarined  and  boiled  down  to  a  ftrong  brine, 
as  before  related  ;  and  the  fcratch-pans  being  taken  out 
and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  foon  as  the  cryttalg 
begin  to  form  on  the  furface  of  the  brine,  they  flacken 
the  tire,  and  only  fuffer  the  brine  to  fimmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  In  this  heat  they  conftantly  endeavour 
to  keep  it  all  the  time  that  the  fait  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  fait  is  faid  to 
granulate,  when  its  minute  cryttals  cohere  together  into 
httle  maffes  or  grains,  which  link  down  in  the  brine  and 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan. 

When  moft  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated,  and  the  fait 
thus  lies  in  the  pan  almoft  dry  on  its  fuiface,  it  is  then 
4  K  2  time" 
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S^lt-  time  to  m-aw  it  out.  This  part  of  the  proeefs  is  per- 
•"yr^  formed  by  raking  the  fait  to  one  fide  of  the  pan  into 
a  long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  filled  out  into  barrows  or  other  proper  vef- 
fels,  and  carried  into  the  ftore-houfe,  and  delivered  into 
the  cuftody  of  his  majefty's  officers.  And  in  this  man- 
ner the  whole  proeefs  is  performed  in  24  hours;  the  fait 
being  ufually  drawn  every  morning. 

In  the  ftore-houfe  the  fait  is  put  hot  into  drabs,  which 
are  partitions  like  ftalls  for  horfes,  lined  on  three  fides 
and  at  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a  fliding- 
■  board  on  the  fore-fide  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as  occalion 
requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  fhelving,  being  high- 
eft  at  the  back-fide,  and  gradually  inclining  forwards  ; 
by  which  means  the  faline  liquor,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  fait,  eafiiy  drains  from  it  ;  and  the  fait,  in 
three  or  four  days,  becomes  fufiiciently  dry;  and  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  drabs,  and  laid  up  in  large  heaps, 
where  it  is  ready  for  fale. 

The  faline  Hquor  which  drains  from  the  fait  is  not  a 
pure  brine  of  common  fait,  but  hath  a  fliarp,  and  bitter 
tafte,  and  is  therefore  called  bittern}  this  liquor,  at  fome 
works,  they  fave  for  particular  ufes,  at  others  throw 
away.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  this  bittern  is  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  proeefs  is  finifhed  ; 
which,  as  it  contains  much  fait,  they  fuffer  to  remain 
in  the  pan,  when  it  is  filled  up  with  fea-water.  But  at 
each  proccfe  this  liquor  becomes  more  fliarp  and  bitter, 
arKl  alio  increafes  in  quantity  ;  fo  that,  after  the  third 
or  fourth  procefe  is  finifhed,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
it  out  of  the  pan  ;  otherwife  it  mixes  in  fuch  f  uantities 
with  the  fait,  as  to  give  it  a  bitter  tafte,  and  difpofes  it 
to  grow  foft  and  nm  in  the  open  air,  and  renders  it  un- 
fit for  domeftic  ufes. 

After  each  proeefs  there  alfo  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  pan  a  white  ftony  cruft,  of  the  fame 
calcareous  fubftance  with  that  before  colleAed  from  the 
boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  Jione-fcratch,  di- 
ftingui(hing  the  other  found  in  the  lead-pans,  by  the 
name  of  poavder-fcratch.  Once  in  eight  or  ten  days 
they  feparate  the  ftone-fsratch  from  their  pans  with 
iron  picks,  and  In  feveral  places  find  it  a  quarter  of  aa 
inch  in  thicknefs.  If  this  ftony  cruft  is  fuffered  to 
adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows  fo  thick 
that  the  pan  is  burnt  by  the  fire,  aad  quickly  wears 
away. 

In  M.  <ie  Pages's  Travels  round  the  World,  we  Hnd 
the  following  important  faft.  "  I  liad  been  anxious 
^ays  that  author)  to  afcertain  by  comparifon,  whether 
fea-water  contains  felt  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  other  zones  ;  and  my  experiments 
€>n  this  fubjedl  fcrved  to  flxow,  contrary  to  what  I  ex- 
pected, that  fea-water  is  impregimted  with  fait  in  lefs 
quantity  within  than  without  the  tropics."  Thefe  ex- 
periments were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  fca-wa- 
ler,  taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  in 
water- fcales.  M.  de  Pages  has  given  a  table  of  thefe 
experiments,  from  which  it  appears  that  1 00  lb.  of  fea- 
water  in  46<>  1 2"  S.  lat.  gave  44  lb.  of  felt,  and  in  1°  1 6'^ 
only  34  ib. ;  and  that  in  74  N.  lat.  it  gave  4^  lb.  and 
ia  4°  22'  only  3t  lb.  thefe  being  the  higheft  and  loweft 
latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  made,  and  alfo 
ihe  greateft  aad  leaft  quantities  of  felt. 

Duty  w  is  a  diftiad  branch  of  his  majefty's 
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extraordinary  revenue,  and  confifts  in  an  exclfe  of  !^  t?»  Salft 
4  d.  per  bufhel  impofed  upon  all  fait,  by  feveral  ftatute» 
of  King  William  and  other  fubfequent  reigns.  This 
is  not  generally  called  an  excife,  becaufe  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  dift'erent  commiffioners  :  but  the  commif. 
fioners  of  the  falt-duties  have,  by  ftatutc  1  Ann,  c.  2 1 . 
the  fame  powers,  and  muft  obferve  the  fame  regulations, 
as  thofe  of  other  excifcs.  This  tax  had  ufually  been 
only  temporary  :  but  by  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  was^ 
made  peipetaal. 

Trip/e  SjLTSy  a  kind  of  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingredients  ;  the  common  neutrals  being  compo- 
fed  only  of  two.  They  are  but  lately  difcovered  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  induftry  of  Mr  Bergman  that  we  owe 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  them.  Sometimes  we  meet 
even  with  falts  of  four  ingredients ;  in  which  cafe  we 
call  the  refulting  cojiapounds  quadruple  falts.  The  moit 
remarkable  of  thefe  complicated  fubftances  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  jlphronitrumi  or  mineral  alkali,  combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  calcaieoue  earth.  The  three  ingre- 
dients here  are  fixed  air,  pure  alkali,  aod  calcareous 
earth.  **  This  fait  (fays  Cronftedt)  is  fo  ftrongly  uni- 
ted with  the  calcareous  earth,  that  the  latter  enters 
with  it  into  the  very  cryftals  of  the  fait ;  though,  by 
repeated  folutions,  the  earth  is  by  degrees  feparated 
from  it,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  after  every  folution."" 
Cartheufer  alTerts,  that,  on  throwing  into  its  folutioiv 
in  water  a  fixed  mineral  alkaU,  the  calcareous  earth  wa» 
precipitated  ;  and  on  the  contiaiy,  by  adding  oil  of  vL- 
triol,  nitrous  acid  was  expelled,  and  a  Gilauber's  fait  pro- 
duced ;  from  which  (fays  M.  Magellan)  it  is  evident, 
that  the  aphronitrum  is  a  triple  fait  arifing  from  the 
combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  calcareous  earth 
and  mineral  fixed  alkali."  Wallerius  mentions  three  Ipe- 
cies  of  this  fak  ;  viz..  one  which  contains  only  a  mix- 
ture of  calcareous  earth  with  fixed  mineral  alkali.  This, 
he  fays,  is  the  aphronitrum  of  tlie  ancients ;  but  he 
thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  called  aphronatron,  ae 
they  beftowed  the  name  of  natron  upon  the  mineral  al- 
kali. The  fecond  fpecies  is  that  defcribed  by  Cronftedt 
under  the  title  of  calcareous  nitre.  The  third,  is  that  de- 
fcribed by  Hoffman  under  the  title  of  aphronitrum  jo' 
ntnfe^  into  whofe  compofition  tlie  vitriolic  acid  enters,- 
It  is  a  kind  of  Glauber's  fait,  and  is  frequently  con* 
founded  with  it. 

The  aphronitrum  of  Cronftedt  is  deferibed  by  him  as 
appearing  on  old  walls  and  below  vaults,  or  in  places 
where  it  cannot  be  waihed  away  by  the  rain.  When 
it  contains  any  confiderable  quantity  of  calcareous  earth, 
it  fhoots  into  rhomboidal  cryftals,  a  figure  frequently 
affected  by  the  calcareous  earth  when  it  fhoots  into  cry- 
ftals :  but  wb.€n  the  aphronitrum  is  purer,  it  forms  prif.. 
matijc  cryftals.  From  thefe  circumftances,  M.  Magel- 
lan thinks,  that  the  aphronitrum  is  not  only  a  triple  but. 
a  multiple  fait ;  as  thefe  pieces  of  old  mortar,  covered 
with  this  white  froft,  on  ancient  walla,  are  the  very  fame 
from  which  the  faltpetre-makers  extratt  the  mother 
water  of  nitre  ;  after  mixing  with  it  the  vegetable  alhes 
to  furnifh  the  alkali. 

2.  Common  fait  with  magnefia,  or  mineral^  alkali, 
contaminated  by  muriatic  magnefia.  This  is  a  com- 
pound of  common  fait  with  magnefia,  and  is  very  deli* 
^uefcent,  owing  to  the  compound  of  magnefia  and  fpi» 
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rit  of  fait ;  for  neither  mineral  alkali  nor  pure  fea  fait 
are  at  all  deliqaefcent  in  th«  air. 

3.  Vitrlolated  magnefia  with  vitriol  of  iron,  or  Ep- 
fcm  fait  contaminated  with  copperas.  This,  according 
to  M.  Monet,  is  found  in  fome  mineral  waters. 

4.  Native  alum  contaminated  with  copperas.  This 
is  fometimes  found  in  tlie  aluminous  fchiltus,  and  efflo- 
refces  in  a  feathery  form,  and  is  perhaps  the  plumofe 
alum  of  the  ancients. 

3 .  Native  alum  contaminated  with  fulphur.  Dr  Wi- 
thering inform»8  us,  that  this  fait  is  met  with  about 
Wednegburg  and  Belfton,  two  places  in  Staffordlhire, 
where  the  coal-pits  are  on  fire.  It  fubllmes  to  the  fur- 
face,  whence  it  may  be  collected  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity during  dry  or  frolly  weather.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, does  not  certainly  affirm  that  this  is  a  true  che- 
mical union,  but  the  parts,  he  fays,  cannot  be  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  eye.  It  is  lj.ept  in  a  deliquefccnt  ftate 
by  an  accefs  of  vitriolic  acid. 

6.  Native  alum  contaminated  by  vitriolated  cobalt. 
This  is  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  of  Herrcgrund  and 
Idria,  where  it  fhoots  into  long  and  flender  filaments. 
M.  Magellan  fuppofes  that  this  may  be  the  trtchites  of 
the  Greeks.  On  diflblving  it  in  water,  the  prefence  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  difcovered  by  adding  a  lolution  of 
terra  ponderofa  in  muriatic  acid  ;  the  phlogifticated  al- 
kali throws  down  a  precipitate  of  cobalt,  which  forms 
a  blue  glafs  with  cobalt  or  microcofmic  fait. 

7.  Vitriol  of  copper  with  iron,  the  vitric/um  ferreo-cu- 
preum  cyaneum  oi  Linnsus.  It  is  alfo  called  Vitriol 
of  Hungaryy  becaufe  found  in  plenty  in  that  country. 
Its  colour  is  that  of  blue  mixed  with  green  ;  but  fome- 
times the  one  fliade  prevails,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

8.  Vitriol  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinct  is  prepared  in 
Sweden  from  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  copper 
mines  at  Dalame.  The  copper  does  not  precipitate  from 
a  folution  of  this  fait  by  t  ubbing  it  on  iron,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  common  blue  vitriol.  Large  cryftals  of 
this  fait  are  often  found  in  the  water,  the  copper  mines 
from  whence  it  is  prepared. 

9.  Vitriol  of  copper  and  zinc.  This  is  a  quadruple 
felt,  ftyled  by  Linnaeus  Vitriolum  ferreo-zitueo  cupreum 
cyaneum.  Its  colour  is  blue  inclining  to  green  ;  and  it 
does  not  precipitate  the  copper  by  rubbing  on  iron,  as 
the  common  blue  vitriol  does.  It  is  called  the  blue  vi- 
triol of  Goflar.  Mongez  makes  a  feparate  article  of  a 
compound  fait  mentioned  by  Wallerius,  confifting  alfo 
of  a  vitriolated  copper  with  zinc,  but  whofe  cryftals  are 
©fa  fine  red  colour,  found  lately  in  the  mines  of  Fah- 
lun  in  Sweden.  He  adds,  that  the  pale-blue  colour  of 
the  former  fait  fhow^  the  predominancy  of  the  copper, 
by  which  it  is  necefl'arily  diftinguifljed  from  the  latter, 
where  the  vitriol  is  over-faturatcd.  M.  Magellan,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  that  the  red  colour  is  owing  to  a 
proper  quantity  of  iron  in  a  dephlogifticated  ftate,  which 
has  been  overlooked  in  that  compound.  To  this  kind 
alfo  Walleriua  refers  the  yellowifh  vitriol  found  in  Hun- 

10.  Vitriol  o£  iron  and  zinc  ;  the  green  vitriol  from 
Collar  in  the  Hartz  ;  the  vitreolum  %inceo-f err  turn  vi' 
ride  of  Linnasus.    It  is  of  a  pale-green  cojour. 

SALT-Mines.    See  Salt. 
Mock-^Avt,   See  Svljut. 


SALT-JVaiefi  or  Sea-water  (Dlflil/attonof),  Sec  Sea- 
Water. 

Neutral Sjilts.  SeeCHEMtSTRy,n°i 72,1 1 8o,and  133 i. 

S^LT-Springs.  Of  thefe  there  are  great  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
their  origin  from  fome  of  the  large  collections  of  foffil 
fait  mentioned  under  the  article  Common  Salt.  See  that 
article,  and  likewife  Spring. 

SALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries.— 
See  Heraldry,  p.  452,  and  Plate  CCXXX. 

This,  lays  G.  Leigh,  in  his  Accedence  of  Arms,  p.  70, 
was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and  driven 
full  of  pins,  the  ufe  of  which  was  to  fcale  walls,  &c. 
Upton  fays  it  was  an  inftrument  to  catch  wild  beails, 
whence  he  derives  this  word  from  faltus,  i.  e.  "  a  fo- 
rett."  The  French  call  this  ordinary  fautoiry  from  fauter 
*'  to  leap;"  becaufe  it  may  have  been  ufed  by  foldiers 
to  leap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  in  former  times  were 
but  low  ;  but  fome  modern  authors  think  it  is  borne  in 
imitation  of  St  Andrew's  crofs. 

SALTING    MEAT  FOR   THE    USE   OF   THE  NAVY, 

The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  late 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles.  When  the  ox  is  killed, 
let  it  be  fl<inned  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  ufe  as. 
quick  as  poffible,  and  faked  while  the  meat  is  hot.  For 
which  purpofe  we  muft  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
faltpetre  and  bay-falt  pounded  together  and  made  hot 
in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts  ;  with  this  fprinkle  the 
meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound  ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  ftielving  boards  to  drain  for  24, 
hours  ;  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  fame  ope- 
ration, and  let  them  lie  for  24  hours  longer.  By  this 
time  the  fait  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  penetrated  the 
meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off;  each  piece  muft  then 
be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarfe  cloths.  A  fufficient 
quantity  of  common  fait  muft  then  be  made  hot  hke- 
wife  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out  with  about 
one-third  of  brown  fugar  :  then  the  cafks  being  ready, 
rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them 
well  down,  allowing  about  half  a  pound  of  the  fait  and 
fugar  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  it  will  keep  good  fe- 
veral  years. 

It  is  beft  to  proportion  the  caflts  to  the  quantity  ufed 
at  one  time,  as  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  air  the  bet- 
ter. The  fame  procefs  does  for  pork,  only  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  fait  and  lefs  fugar  muft  be  ufed  ;  but  the  prefer- 
vation  of  both  depends  equally  upon  the  meat  being 
hot  when  firft  faked. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  two  ounces  of  faltpetre 
and  two  ounces  of  bay-falt,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fprink- 
led  twice  ;  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both 
times.  The  faltpetre  requifite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  i$r 
I2slb.  which  at  i2d.perlb.  is  12s.  6d.j  andthe  fame 
quantity  of  bay-falt  (for  100  lb.  of  beef),  at  three 
half-pence  per  lb.  is  1  a.  6  d. ;  of  brown  fugar  and  com- 
mon fait  mixed  together  half  a  pound  is  required,  the 
former  in  the  proportion  of  one-third,  the  latter  of  two- 
thirds,  to  a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  fugar  at  8d, 
per  pound.  A  hundred  pounds  of  beef  will  take  250 
ounces  of  it,  which  cofts  10  s.  5  d.  The  quantity 
of  coSmmon  fait  requifite  for  too  lb.  of  beef  is  533  oun- 
ces, which  at  2d.  per  lb.  amounts  to  5  s.  6d.  The 
«xpence  therefcare  will  ftand  thu& 
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Saltpetre,  12^  lb.  fof  100  lb.  of  beef,  is 
Bay-falt,  1 2^  lb.  for  do.  is 
Brown-fugar,  250  oz.  for  do.  is 
Beef,  1 00  lb.  at  6d.  per  pound,  is 
Three  calks  for  it  at  i  s.  6d  each. 
Labour,  and  heating  the  oven. twice. 
Common  fait,  533  oZ.  for  do.  is 
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Thefe  articles  are  taken  high  ;  and  if  beef  cofts  6  d. 
per  pound,  rtieat  cured  thus  will  coft  lefs  than  r  s.  per 
pound;  and  therefore  comes  much  cheaper  than  livc-ftock 
in  lon^  fea-voyiages 

SALTPETRE.    See  Chemistry,  n*'  740. 

SALTSBURG,  an  archbifhopric  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Stiria 
and  the  Upper  Auftria,  on  the  w^eft  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol^  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  bifliopric 
of  Brixen.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  iro  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  upwards  of  60  from  north  to  fouth.  With 
refpeft  to  the  foil,  it  is  very  mountainous,  yielding,  how- 
f  ver,  excellent  pafturage,  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
abounding  in  cattle,  and  horfes  remarkable  for  their 
mettle  and  hardinefs.  This  country  is  particularly  no- 
ted for  the  great  quantities  of  fait  it  produces,  and  its 
ftrong  paffes  and  caftles.  Here  are  alfo  confiderable 
mines  of  gold,  filver.  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  with  quames  of  marble,  and  a  natural  hot-bath. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salza,  the  Inn,  the  Ens, 
and  Muer;  which,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  other  ftreams, 
are  well-ftored  with  fifh.  The  peafants  here  are  all  al- 
lowed the  ufe  of  arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty. 
There  are  no  nobles  in  the  country,  and  moft  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  ftates  confift  of  the 
prelates,  the  cities,  and  towns.  Notwithftanding  this 
country  is  under  the  power  of  a  Popilh  ecclefiaftic,  and 
the  violent,  arbitrary,  and  oppreflive  manner  in  which 
the  Proteftants  have  always  been  treated,  great  numbers 
of  them  ftill  remained  in  it  till  the  year  173  2,  when  no 
lefs  than  30,000  of  them  withdrew  from  it,  difperfmg 
themfelves  in  the  feveral  Proteftant  ttates  of  Europe, 
and  fome  of  them  were  even  fent  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  American  colonies.  Befides  brafs  and  fteel  wares, 
and  all  forts  of  arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufactures 
of  coarfe  cloth  and  linen  here  The  archbifliop  has  ma- 
ny and  great  prerogatives :  he  is  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire, and  perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  fee  in  Germany, 
of  which  he  Is  alfo  primate  He  has  the  firft  voice 
in  the  diet  of  this  circle,  and  next  to  the  eledlors  in 
that  of  the  empire,  in  the  college  of  princes,  in  which 
he  and  the  archduke  of  Auftiia  prefide  by  turns.  No 
appeal  lies  from  him  either  in  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
but  to  the  pope  alone  ;  and  he  is  intitlcd  to  wear  the 
habit  of  a  cardinal.  He  has  alfo  the  nomination  to  fe- 
veral bifhoprics  ;  and  the  canonicates  that  fall  vacant  in 
the  months  in  which  the  popes,  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
cordat, are  allowed  to  nominate,  arc  all  in  his  gift.  His 
fuffragans  are  the  bilhops  of  Freyfingen,  Ratifbon,  Bri- 
xen, Gurk,  Chiemfee,,  Seckau,  and  Lavant ;  and  of 
thefe,  the  four  laft  are  nominated,  and  even  confirmed 
by  him.  and  not  by  the  pope.  At  the  diet  of  the  em 
pire,  his  envoy  takes  place  of  all  the  princes  that  arc 
prefent,  under  the  degree  of  an  eledlor.  His  revenue  is 
iaid  to  amount  to  near  200,000 1.  a  year,  |  great  part 


of  it  arifing  from  the  falt-works.  He  is  able  to  raife  : 
25,000  men  ;  but  keeps  in  conftant  pay,  belides  his  - 
guards,  only  one  regiment,  confifting  of  1000  men. 
His  court  is  veiy  magniiicent ;  and  he  has  his  heredi- 
tary great  officers,  and  high  colleges.  The  chapter 
confifts  of  24  canons,  who  muft  be  all  noble,  but  are 
obliged  only  to  four  months  refidence.  At  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  fee,  the  archbifhop  muft  pay  100,000  crowns 
to  Rome  for  the  pall.  There  is  an  order  of  knight- 
hood here,  inftituted  in  171 1,  in  honour  of  St  Rupert, 
who  was  the  firft  bifhop  of  Saltft)urg  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8th  century. 

Salts  BURG,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbifhop  ric 
of  the  fame  name,  and  which  takes  its  own  from  the 
river  Salza,  on  which  it  ftands,  and  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  a  very  handfome  place,  well  fortified,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  archbifhop.  The  houfes  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  ftone  :  the  roofs  are  in  the  Italian  tafte, 
and  you  may  walk  upon  them.  The  caftle  here  is  very 
ftrong,  and  as  ftrongly  garrifoned,and  well  provided  with 
provifions  and  warlike  ftores.  1  he  archbifhop's  palace 
is  magnificcHt ;  and  in  the  area  before  it  is  a  fouiT 
tain,  efteemed  the  iargeft  and  grandeft  in  Germany. 
The  ftables  are  very  lofty  ;  and  the  number  of  the 
horfes  ufually  kept  by  the  archbifhop  is  faid  to  be  up« 
wards  of  200.  The  city,  of  which  one  part  ftands  on 
a  fteep  rock,  is  well  built,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  ftately  palaces  belonging  to  the  archbifhop, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Nuebau,  and  the  other  Mira- 
btlla.  The  latter  of  thefe  has  a  very  beautiful  garden  j 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  fo  great,  that 
Mr  Keyfler  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga- 
thered from  them  in  one  year,  llie  river  Salza  runs 
clofe  by  the  walls  of  this  garden.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  ftruftures  in  the  city,  public  and  pri- 
vate, fuch  as  palaces,  monafteries,  hofpitals,  and  church- 
es. In  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Rupert  (the  apoftle 
of  Bavaria,  and  a  Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  marble  of  different  kinds,  and  one  of  the  organs  has 
above  320  pipes.  The  whole  ftrufture  is  extremely 
handfome.  It  is  biu'lt  of  freeftone  in  imitation  of  St  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome.  i  he  portico  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portico  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  with  arches  and  galleries, 
in  which  is  the  piince's  refidence  and  there  is  a  ftatue 
Peter.  In  the  middle  of  this  place  of  an  unnatural 
of  the  Virgin  in  bronze  ;  it  is  fine,  but  of  an  nnnatural 
fize.  Phere  are  large  areas  encompaffed  with  handlome 
buildings  on  both  fides  of  the  church  fn  the  middle 
of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  ia  a  moft  magni.;cent 
fountain  of  marble,  and  fome  valuable  figures  of  gi- 
gantic fize.  rhere  is  likewife  a  fountain  in  that  to  the 
right,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former 
one,  and  the  Neptime  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pitiful 
figure.  This  town  contains  many  more  excellent  build- 
ings and  ilatues,  which  remind  one  that  the  borders  of 
Italy  are  not  tar  diftant.  The  winter  and  fummer  ri* 
ding  fchools  here  are  noble  ftrudures.  I'he  uaiverfity 
was  founded  in  ;62  ,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Benedidlines.  Befides  it,  there  are  two  colleges,  in 
which  the  young  noblemen  are  educated.  E  Long.  33. 
c.  N.  Lat.  47.  45. 

SALVADOR  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  liie  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  oF 
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ptants }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
fid ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  berry  is  monofpermous  ; 
and  the  feed  covered  with  an  antlus  or  loofe  coat. 

SALVAGE-MONEY,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil 
and  ftatute  law  for  the  faving  of  fhips  or  goods  from 
the  danger  of  the  fea,  pli'ates,  or  enemies. — Where  any 
fhip  is  in  danger  of  being  ftranded,  or  driven  on  fhore, 
juftices  of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  conftables  to 
aflemble  as  many  perfons  as  are  necefTary  to  preferve  it; 
and,  on  its  being  preferved  by  their  means,  the  perfons 
affifting  therein  fiiall,  in  days  aftei",  be  paid  a  reafon- 
able  reward  for  their  falvage  ;  otherwife  the  fhip  or 
goods  (hall  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  as  a  fecurity  for  the  fame. 

SALVATION,  means  the  fafety  or  prefervatlon  of 
any  thing  which  is  or  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  gene- 
rally ufed  in  a  religious  fenfe,  when  it  means  preferva- 
tion  from  eternal  death,  or  reception  to  the  happinefs  of 
heaven,  which  is  now  offered  to  all  men  by  the  Chriftian 
religion  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Hebrews  but 
rarely  make  ufe  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  of  abftrafted.  Thus,  inftead  of  faying  that 
God  faves  them  and  protefts  them,  they  fay  that  God 
is  their  falvation.  Thus  the  word  of  falvation,  the 
joy  of  falvation,  the  rock  of  falvation,  the  fhield  of  fal- 
vation, the  horn  of  falvation,  &c.  Is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
I'he  word  that  declares  deliverance  ;  the  joy  that  at- 
tends the  efcaping  a  great  danger,  a  rock  where  any 
one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  fafety  from 
his  enemy ;  a  buckler,  that  fecures  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  enemy  ;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  happinefs  and 
falvation,  &c.    See  Theology,  &c. 

SALVATOR  ROSA.    See  Rosa. 

SALVE  REGiNA,  among  the  Romanifts,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  addrelFed  to  the  Virgin,  and  fung 
after  complines,  as  alfo  upon  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal.  Durandus  fays,  it  was  compofed  by  Peter 
blfliop  of  Compoftella.  The  cuftom  of  fmging  the  /a/ve 
regina  at  the  clofe  of  the  office  was  begun  by  order  of 
St  Dominic,  and  firft  in  the  congregation  of  Domini- 
cans at  Bologna,  about  1237.  Gregory  IX.  firft  ap- 
pointed it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con- 
clufion,  0  dulcis!  0  pia,  &c. 

SALVIA,  SAGE  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  orders 
belonging  to  the  digynia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Ferticil/at^e. 
The  corolla  is  unequal ;  and  the  filaments  placed  crofs^ 
wife  on  a  pedicle.  The  mofl  remarkable  fpecies  are, 

1 .  The  officinalis,  or  common  large  fage,  which  Is 
cultivated  in  gardens^  of  which  there  are  the  following 
varieties  :  1.  The  common  green  fage*  2.  The  worm- 
wood fage.  3,  The  green  fage,  witii  a  variegated  leaf. 
4.  The  red  fage.  5.  The  red  fage  with  a  variegated 
leaf.  Thefe  are  accidental  variations,  and  therefore  are 
not  enumerated  as  fpecies.  The  common  fage  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  here 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  ufe ;  but  that  variety  with  red 
or  blackifh  leaves  is  the  moft  common  in  the  Britifh 
gardens  ;  and  the  wormwood  fage  is  in  greater  plenty 
here  than  the  common  green-leaved  fage,  which  is  but  . 
in  few  gardens. 

2.  The  tomentofa,  generally  titled  balfamk  fage  by 
the  gardeners.  The  ftalks  of  this  do  not  grow  fo  up- 
right as, thofe  of  the  comraon  fage  j  they  are  very  hairy,; , 
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and  divide  Into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garnifhed  Salvi* 
with  broad  heart-lhaped  woolly  leaves  ftanding  upon  ^^^^^^ 
long  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
their  upper,  furfaces  are  rough  ;  the  leaves,  which  are 
upon  the  flower-ftalks,  are  oblong  and  oval,  ftanding 
upon  fhorter  foot  ftalks,  and  are  very  flightly  fawed  on 
their  edges ;  they  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  toward  the 
top  of  the  branches  ;  the  whorls  are  pretty  far  diftant, 
but  few  flowers  in  each  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  This  fage  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  others  for  making  tea. 

3,  The  auriculata,  common  fage  of  virtue,  which  is 
alfo  well  known  in  the  gardens  and  markets.  The 
leaves  of  this  is  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort  j 
they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  are  indented  on  their 
edges  towards  the  bafe,  which  indentures  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  ears.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  two  fomer  forts,  and  the  whorls  are  gene- 
rally naked,  having  no  leaves  between  them.  The 
flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  thofe  of 
common  red  fage. 

4.  The  pomifera,  with  fpear-fhaped  oval  entire  leaves^ 
grow  naturally  in  Crete.    This  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches.    The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  \ 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have  ; 
obtufe  empalements.    The  branches  of  this  fage  have 

often  pun£tures  made  in  them  by  infers,  at  which  pla- 
ces grow  large  protuberances  as  big  as  apples,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  galls- upon  an  oak,  and  the  rough 
balls  on  the  briar. 

All  the  forts  of  fage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if 
they  can  be  procured  ;  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not 
perfefl  their  feeds  in  this  country,  and  moft  of  the  forts, 
but  efpecially  the  common  kinds  for  ufe,  are  eafily  pro- 
pagated by  flips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raife  them 
from  feeds. 

SALVIANUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian-  ^  ' 
church,  who  flourifhed  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
fldlled  in  the  fciences.  It  is  faid  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  fhe  had  been  his  fifter  j 
and  that  he  was  fo  afflifted  at  the  wickednefs  of  that 
age,  that  he  was  called  the  yeremiah  of  the  Jifih  century. 
He  acquired  fuch  reputation  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  mafter  of  the  btjhops.  He  wrote 
a  Treatife  on  Providence ;  another  on  Avarice  ;  and 
fome  epiftles,  of  which  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition  ;  that  of  Conrad  Ritterfhufius,  in  2  vols  oftavo» 
is  alfo  eftcemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  ad  of  faluting,  greeting,  or  i 
paying  refpeft  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

When  men  (writes  the  com^\\e.v  oi.  L*E/prtt  des  Curioftties  (0! 
Ufages  et  des  Coutumes )  falute  each  other  in  zxi  zmi-Littraturc,  ^ 
cable  manner,  it  fignifies  little  whether  they  move  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  or  praftife  a  particular  cere- 
mony.  In  thefe  aftions  there  muft  exift  different  cuf" 
toms.  Every  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  moft  rea-i 
fonable  ones  ;  but  all  are  equally  fimple,  and  none  are 
to  be  treated  as  ridiGuIous.  This  infinite  number  of 
ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ;  to  reverences 
or  falutacions ;  and  to  the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the 
human  body.  To  bend  and  proftrate  one's  felf  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  refpeftj  appears  to  be  a  natural  motion  ; 
for  terrified  perfons  throw  themfelves  on  the  earth  when 
they  adore  inyifibk  beings.    The  affe^iooate  touch  of 
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g.i!ut;iti<)n.        pferfon  they  falute,  is  an  exprefllon  tendernefs. 

Wj— y— — '  nations  decline  from  their  ancient  fimplicity,  much 
farce  and  grimace  are  Introduced.  Snperftition,  the 
jTianners"  of  a  people,  and  their  fituation,  influence  the 
modes  of  falutation  ;  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  in- 
llances  we  coUeft. 

Modes  of  falutation  have  fometimes  veiy  different 
charafters,  and  it  is  no  uninterefting  fpeculation  to  ex- 
amine  their  fhades.  Many  difplay  a  refinement  of  de- 
licacy, while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  fimplicity, 
or  for  their  fenfibility.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
frequently  the  fame  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  In 
more  polifhed  focieties.  Refpeft,  humility,  fear,  and 
efteem,  arc  exprefled  much  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  for 
thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  ©rganization 
of  the  body.  Thefe  demonltratious  become,  in  time, 
only  empty  civilities,  which  fignify  nothing  j  we  fhall 
notice  what  they  were  originally,  wthout  reflefting  on 
what  they  are. 

The  firft  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  faluta- 
tion ;  they  know  no  reverences,  or  other  compliments, 
or  they  defpife  and  difdain  them.  The  Greenlanders 
laugh  when  they  fee  an  European  uncover  his  head  and 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his  fuperior. 
The  iflanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or 
foot  of  him  they  falute,  and  with  It  they  gently  rub 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nofe  ftrongly 
againft  that  of  the  perfon  they  falute.  Dampier  fays, 
that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  fatlsfied  lo  placing  on 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  paffed 
for  fymbols  of  friendfhip.and  peace.  This  is  at  leall  a 
pifturefque  falnte. 

Other  falutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painful ; 
/  it  requires  great  praAice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  po- 
lite in  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  Straits  of  the  Sound. 
Houtman  tells  us,  they  faluted  him  In  this  odd  way  : 
*'  They  raifed  his  left  foot,  which  they  paffed  gently 
over  the  right  leg,  and  from  thence  over  his  face."  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  bend  their  body  very  low, 
in  placing  tlieir  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raifing  at 
the  fame  time  one  foot  In  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent. 
An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  walft,  fo  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half 
naked.  This  cuftom  of  undrefling  on  thefe  occafions 
takes  other  forms ;  fometimes  men  place  themfelves  na- 
ked before  the  perfon  whom  they  falute  ;  it  is  to  fhow 
their  humlhty,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  his  prefence.  This  was  praftlfed  before  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  vifit  of  two  female  Ota- 
heitans.  Their  Innocent  fimplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not 
appear  immodeft  in  the  eyes  of  the  vHuofo.  Some- 
times they  only  undrefs  partially.  The  Japanefe  only 
take  of!"  a  flipper  ;  the  people  of  Arracan,  their  fandals 
in  the  ilreet,  and  their  llocklngs  in  the  houfe. 

In  the  progrefs  of  time,  it  appears  fervlle  to  uncover 
one's  felf.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  ap- 
pearing covered  before  the  king,  to  fhow  that  they  are 
not  fo  much  fvibjefted  to  him  as  the  reft  of  the  nation  ; 
and  (this  writer  obferves)  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Engllfh  do  not  uncover  their  heiids  fo  much  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  wordv  there  is  not  a  na- 
tion (obferves  the  humorous  Montaigne),  even  to  the 
people  who,  when  they  falute,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
friends,  but  that  can  be  juftifiod  in  their  cuftonjs.  It 
aiuft  be  obferved  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
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ludicrous  adtlons,  thus  make  all  their  ceremonleg 
farcical.  The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they 
crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  reprefentation  of  the 
embaffy  which  the  king  of  Dahomy  fent  to  him.  The 
ceremonies  of  falutation  confifted  In  the  moft  ridiculous" 
contortions.  When  two  negro  monarchs  vifit,  they  em- 
brace In  fnapping  thre^  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  faluta- 
tlons  the  difpofitions  of  their  charatler.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  Carmena  (fays  Athenaeus)  would  fliow  a 
peculiar  mark  of  efteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre- 
fented  for  the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
ilfued.  The  Franks  tore  hair  from  their  head,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  perfon  they  faluted.  The  flave  cut 
his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  mafter.  TheChinefe  are 
Angularly  affecled  in  their  perfonal  civilities  :  they  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences.  Thefe  are 
their  moft  remarkable  poftures.  The  men  move  their 
hands  in  an  affedllonate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  breaft,  and  bow  their  head  a  little.  If 
they  refpeft  a  perfon,  they  raife  their  hands  joined,  and 
then,  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  tlie  body.  If 
two  perfons  meet  after  a  long  feparation,  they  both  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this 
cereinony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely  we 
may  difler  here  with  the  fentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
confefs  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  an'fes  from 
their  national  aftetlatlon.  They  fubftitute  artificial  ce- 
remonies for  natural  aftlons.  Their  expreffions  mean  as 
little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinefe  Is  af]<ed  how 
he  finds  himfelf  in  health?  he  anfwers,  Very  well} 
thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity.  If  they  would  tell  a 
man  that  he  looks  well,  they  fay,  Profperity  is  painteJ 
on  your  face  ;  or,  Tour  air  announces  your  happinefs.  If 
you  render  them  any  fervice,  they  fay.  My  thanhs Jhould 
he  immortal.  If  you  pralfe  them,  they  anfwer,  H010 
Jhall  I  dare  to  perfuade  myfelf  of  aahat  you  fay  of  me  ^ 
If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  partlncr,  We 
have  not  treated  you  ivilh  fuffcient  diftinBion.  The  va» 
rious  titles  they  Invent  for  each  other  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  tranflafe. 

It  Is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  anfwers  are  -pre- 
fcrlbed  by  the  Chinefe  ritual,  or  academy  of  compli. 
ments.  There  are  determined  the  number  of  bows  ; 
the  exprefllens  to  be  employed  ;  die  genuflexions ;  and 
the  inclinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  rlsiht  or 
left  hand :  the  falutations  of  the  mafter  before  the  chair 
where  the  ftranger  Is  to  be  feated,  for  he  falutes  it  molt 
profoundly,  and  wipes  the  duft  away  with  the  flcirts  of 
his  robe  ;  all  thefe  and  other  things  are  noticed,  even 
to  the  filent  geftures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to  en- 
ter the  houfe.  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are  equally 
nice  In  thefe  punftllios ;  and  ambaifadors  pafs  40  days 
in  pradlifing  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 
court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  ere(9:ed,  and 
every  day  very  odd  decrees  ace  iiTued,  to  which  the 
Ghinefe  moft  rehgloufly  fubmlt. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary;  to  be 
feated,  with  us,  is  a  mark  of  repofe  and  familiarity  ;  to 
ftand  up,  that  of  refpedl.  There  are  countries,  how- 
ever, in  which  princes  will  only  be  addrefied  by  perfons 
\yho  are  feated,  and  it  is  confidered  as  a  favour  to  be 
permitted  to  ftand  in  their  prefence.  This  cuftom  pre- 
vails  in  dcfpotic  countries :  a  defpot  cannot  fuffer  with- 
out difguft  the  elevated  figure  of  his  fubjeds ;  he  is 
7  ipleafed 
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pleafed  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  gfcniiis  ";  his  prc- 
fence  mail  lay  thofe  who  behold  him  proftratc.  on  the 
earth  :  he  defines  no  eagernefs,  no  attention  ;  he  would 
only  infpire  terror. 

The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  ftoops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters,  a  dlTchiirg-e  of  ar- 
tillery, or  fmall  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  fome  pcr- 
fon  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  likewiCe  fa- 
lute  royal  perfons,  and  generals  commanding  in  chief; 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  point  to  the  ground, 
in  the  fields  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  his  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  pafles 
along  the  line,  and  the  officers  falotc  one  after  another, 
bowing  their  half-pikes  or  fwords  to  the  ground ;  tlten 
recover  and  take  off  theif  hats.  The  enfigns  falate  all 
•together,  by  lowering  their  colotirs. 

Salute,  in  the  navy^  a  teftimony  of  deference  or 
liomage  rendered  by  the  fhips  of  one  nation  to  ano- 
ther, or  by  fhips  of  the  fame  na:ti9n  to  a  fuperior  or 
equal. 

This  ceremony  is  varioufly  performed,  according  to 
the  circumftances,  rank,  or  fituation,  of  the  parties.  It 
confills  in  fiving  a  ce^-tain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
of  fmall  arms  i  in  rtriking  the  colours  or  top- fails ;  or 
in  one  or  more  general  ihouts  of  the  whole  fhip's  crew, 
mounted  on  the  mails  or  rigging  for  that  purpofe. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  falutes  in 
the  royal  navy  are  as  follow  : 

When  a  flag-officer  falutes  the  admiral  and  com- 
-^ander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  lifteen 
{Tuns ;  but  when  captains  falute  him,  they  are  to  give  him 
i'eventeen  guns.  The  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
«f  the  fleet  is  to  return  two  guns  lefs  to  flag-officers, 
and  four  lefs  te  captains.  Flag-officers  fainting  their 
fuperior  or  fenior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thirteen  guns. 
Flag-ofiicers  are  to  return  an  equal  number  of  guns  to 
flag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  fame  maft,  and 
two  guns  lefs  to  the  reil,  as  alfo  to  captains. 

"  When  a  captain  falntes  an  admiral  of  the  white 
or  blue,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns ;  but  to  vice 
and  rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.  When  a  flag-officer 
is  faluted  by  two  or  more  of  his  majeily's  fhips,  he  is 
not  to  return  the  falute  till  all  have  finiihed,  and  then 
to  do  it  with  fuch  a  reafonable  number  of  guns  as  he 
th  ill  judge  proper. 

"  In  cafe  of  the  meeting  of  two  fquadrons,  the 
two  chiefs  only  are  to  exchange  fali+tes.  And  if  iingle 
■fhips  meet  a  fquadron  confiiling  of  more  than  one  flag, 
the  principal  flag  only  is  to  be  faluted.  No  falutes  fhall 
be  repeated  by  the  fame  ihips,  uniefs  there  has  been  a 
leparation  of  fix  months  at  leatt. 

"  None  of  his  majeily's  fhips  of  v/ar,  commanded 
only  by  captains,  fhall  give  or  receive  falutes  from 
one  another,  in  whatfoever  part  «f  the  world  they 
meet. 

"  A  flag  officer  commanding  in  chitf  ihall  be  faluted, 
xipon  his  firil  hoiiling  his  flag,  by  all  the  fhips  prefent, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  firil, 
third,  or  fifth  articles. 

*'  When  any  of  his  majeily's  fhips  flisdl  meet  with  any 
ihip  or  fhips  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  flate, 
*vithln  his  majeily's  feas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Fi- 
rsAerre),  it  is  ejfpeded,  that  -the  iald -foreign  fhips  do 
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ilvike  their  tap-fail,  and  take  'm  their  flag,  in  ac-  Saiute. 
hnowledgement  of  his.  majefl:y'8  fevereignty  in  thofe  • 
feas  :  afid  if  any  fhall  reful'e  or  offer  to  refill,  it  is  en- 
joined to  all  flag-officers  and  commanders  to  ufc  their 
utmofl  endeavours  to  c&mpcl  them  tlitrcto,  and  not 
fuffer  any  difhonour  to  be  done  to  his  majelly.  And 
if  any  of  his  majeily's  fubjefts  rtiall  fo  much  forget 
thrtr  duty,  as  to  omit  flriking  their  top- fail  in  paffing 
by  his  majeily's  flxips,  the  name  of  the  ffiip  and  maller> 
and  from  whence,  and  whither  bound,  together  with 
affidavits  of  the  fail,  are  to  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty,  in  order  to  their  being  proceeded 
againil  in  the  admiralty  court.  And  it  is  to  be  oh- 
ferved,  that  in  his  inajeily's  feas,  his  majefly's  fliips  are 
i«  no*ife  to  flrike  to  any  ;  an'd  that  in  other  parts, 
no  fhip  of  his  majeily's  is  to  ilrike  her  flag  or  top-faii 
to  any  foreigner,  unlefo  fuch  foreign  fhip  fliall  have 
firil  ilruck,  or  at  the  fame  time  ilrike,  her  flag  or  top- 
ail  to  his  majefly's  ihip. 

"  The  flag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  majefly's 
fliips  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majefly's  honour 
upon  all  occaiions,  giving  prote£l"ion  to  hi^  fubjefts, 
and  endeavouring,  what  in  them  hes,  to  fecure  and  en- 
courage them  in  their  lawful  commerce  ;  and  they  are 
not  to  injure,  in  any  manner,  "the  fubje6ls  of  his  maje- 
fly's friends  and  allies. 

**  If  a  foreign  admiral  meets  with  any  of  his  majew 
fly's  fhips,  and  falutes  them,  he  fliall  receive  gun  for 
gun.  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  fliall  anfwcr 
with  two  guns  lefs.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  fhall  return  two  lefs.  But  if  the  fhip  be 
commanded  by  a  captain  only,  the  flag-officer  fhall  give 
two  guns  lefs,  and  captains  an  equd  number. 

"  When  any  of  his  majeily's  fhips  come  to  an  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon-fhot  of  its 
forts,  the  captain  may  falute  the  place  with  fuch  a 
number  of  guns  as  have  been  cuilomary,  upon  good 
afl'uiance  of  having  the  like  number  returned,  but  not 
Gtherwife.  But  if  the  fhip  bears  a  flag,  the  flag- 
officer  fliall  firft;  carefully  inform  himfelf  how  flags  of 
like  rank,  belonging  to  other  crowned  heads,  have  gi>* 
ven  or  returned  falutes,  and  to  Infill  upon  the  fame  terms 
of  refpe<^. 

*'  It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his  majeily's 
fliips  in  foreign  parts,  to  falute  the  perfons  of  any 
admirals,  cymmanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  fliips  of 
war  of  foreign  nations,  and  foreign  noblemen,  or 
fl.rang€rs  of -quality,  as  alfo  the  faftories  of  the  king'i 
fubjefts,  coming  on  board  to  vifit  the  fhip  ;  and  the 
number  of  guns  is  left  to  the  commander^  as  fhall  be 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  and  the  quality  of  the  perfons 
viiiting }  but  he  is  nevcrthelefs  to  remain  accountable 
for  any  excefl'cs  in  the  abufe  of  this  liberty.  If  the 
fhip  vilited  be  in  company  with  other  fhips  of  war,  the 
captain  is  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  civilities  allowed  in 
the  2)reccding  articles  but  with  leave  and  confent  of  the 
commander  in  chief  or  the  fenior  captain. 

**  Mercharit-ihips,  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 
to  Ills  majeily's  fubje<S:s,  fafuting  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  fliall  be  anfwered  by  fix  guns  lefs  4  when  they 
falute  any  other  flag  Ihips,  they  fhall  be  anfwered  by 
four  guns  Ids  ;  and  if  they  falute  m.-:n  of  war  com- 
manded bv  captains,  they  fhall  be  anfwered  b;  two  guns 
lefs.  If  fever  1  merchant-fhips  falute  in  compan na 
return  is  to  be  made  till  all  have  finilhed,  and.  then  by 
4  J*  fuch. 
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fisUizzo  fucK  a  number  of  guns  as  fhall  be  thoiigbt  proper  ;  but 
a.^}L.r,.  though  the  merchant-fhips  Hiould  anfwer,  there  fliall  be 
y     ^       Ro  lecond  return.  

"  None  of  his  majeftv's  fhips  of  war  lhall  falute  any 
of  his  majefty's  forts  or  callles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, on  anv  pretence  whatioever." 

SALUZZO,  called  by  the  French  Salucc.^,  a  town 
and  caftle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifate  of  the  fame  name,  v/Ith  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is 
fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  tlie 
river  Po,  In  E.  Long.  18.  27.  N.  Lat.  44.  35.  It  is 
fubjcft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Saluzzo,  the  marquifate  of,  a  province  of  Pied- 
mont in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphtny 
and  the  province  of  the  Four  Valleys,  on  the  eaft  by 
thofe  of  Saviglano  and  Foffano,  on  the  fouth  by  that 
of  Cona  and  -the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1 6c  I. 

SAMA,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  ftands  on  an  eminence, 
the  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleafant  river  of  St 
George,  that  difchargcs  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  town 
contains  above  200  houfes,  which  feem  to  form  three 
diftinft  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebaftlan.  Des  Marchais 
deems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  on  the  whole 
coaft,  Barbot  likewife  agreeing  with  him  in  its  fitua- 
tion,  extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  fole  em- 
ployment of  the  natives  is  fifiiing  ;  a  circumftance  which 
eafily  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magiftrates  having  the  fu- 
preme  power,  being  fubjeft  to  periodical  changes,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  feldom 
liowever  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate.  This 
prince  refides  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  is  rich, 
and  much  refpefted  by  his  neighbours. 

SAMANEANS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philofophers,  have  been  confounded  by  fome  with  the 
Bramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  fpread  them- 
felves  in  India,  and  taught  new  dodlrines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  faid,  were  in 
the  higheft  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  refidence  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  while 
the  Samaneans  were  fettled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
lay,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Samaneans,  before  whofe  arrival  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  Bramins  were  the  religious  teach- 
ers of  the  Indians.  The  moft  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  the  Saraanean  doftors  was  Boutta,  or  Budda,  who 
was  born  683  y^ars  before  Chrift.  His  fcholars  paid 
him  divine  honours ;  and  his  doftrlne,  which  confifted 
chiefly  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  in  the  wor- 
fliip  of  cows,  was.  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  alfo 
in  Japan,  China»  Slam,  and  Tartary.  It  was  propa- 
gated, accordiitg  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  fucceeded  there  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  Zamolxis.  The  Samaneans,  or  Buddifts,  were 
entirely  deftroyed  ia  India  by  the  jealous  rage '©f  ..the 
Bramins,  whofe  abfurd  pradices  and  fables  they  affect- 
ed to  treat  with  contempt ;  but  feveral  of  their  books 
are  ftiU  preferved  and  refpefted  on  the  coafta  of  Mala- 
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We  jre  told,  too,  that  feveral  of  the  Brami'n  orders 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profefs 
the  greateft  part  of  their  dodrines.  L'Ezour  Fedaniy 
ou  ^nclen  Comment  dti  Vedanij  publifhed  by  M.  de  S. 
Croix,  Paris  1779.    See  Bramins. 

SAMAR,  a  Spanifli  ifland  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  is  called  !iamar  on  the  fide  which  looks  i^^^y, 
towards  the  other  ifles,  and  Ibabao  on  that  next  the  u„i',"lj 
ocean.  It  is  like  the  trunk  of  a  man's  body,  without  vol.  vi 
head  or  legs.  Its  greateft  length,  from  Cape  Baliqua-P-  Ij7- 
ton,  which,  with'  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the 
ftrait  of  St  Bernardino,  in  13  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  extends  to  that  of  Guignan  in  1 1  de- 
grees towards  the  fouth.  The  other  two  points,  ma- 
king the  greateft  breadth  of  the  ifland,  are  Cabo  de 
Spii-ito  Santo,  or  Cape  of  the  Holy  Ghqfi,  the  high 
mountains  of  which  are  the  firft  difcovered  by  fhips 
from  New  Spain  ;  and  that  which  lying  oppofite  to 
Leyte  weftward,  makes  another  ftrait,  fcarce  a  ttone'3 
throw  over.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  ifland  Is  about 
130  leagues.  Between  Guignan  and  Cape  Splrito 
Santo  is  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  frtJm  thence 
thofe  of  Palapa  and  Catubig,  and  the  httle  ifland  of 
Bin,  and  the  coaft  of  Catarman.  Veffels  from  coun- 
tries not  yet  difcovered  are  very  frequently  eaft  away 
on  the  before-mentioned  coaft  of  Palapa.  Within  the 
ftraits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  beyond  Baliquaton,  is 
the  coaft  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  of  I ba- 
tan,  Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga. 
Then  follows  the  ftrait  of  St  Juanillo,  without  which, 
ftanding  eaftward,  appears  the  point  and  little  ifland 
of  Guignan,  where  the  compafs  of  the  ifland  ends. 
It  is  mountainous  and  craggy,  but  fruitful  in  the  few- 
plains  there  are.  The  fruits  there  are  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  Leyte  ;  but  there  is  one  particular  fort, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  chicoy,  and  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
put  a  great  value  on  it,  feyzu,  without  kernels. 

SAMARA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quadripartite,  the  corolla  tetrapetalous  ;  the 
ftamlna  immerfed  in  the  bafe  of  the  petal ;  the  ftit 
funnel-ftiaped. 

SAM  ARC  AND,  or  Sarmacand,  an  ancient  and 
famous  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  country  of  the  Ufljeck  Tartars,  with 
a  caftle  and  a  famous  unlverfity.  The  houfes  .  are 
built  with  ftones,  and  it  carries  oh  a  trade  in  excellent 
fruits.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  near  the  river  Sogde,  a 
branch  of  the  Amu,  E.  Long.  69.  o.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 
This  town  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sogdia 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  call- 
ed Maracanda.  It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Tamerlane  the  Great.  In  the  time  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of 
that  cruel  conqueror  ;  by  whom  the  garrifon,  amount- 
ing to  30,000  men,  were  butchered ;  30,000  of  the- 
inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  prc- 
fented  to  his  generals  ;  the  reft  were  permitted  to  live 
in  the  city,  on  paying  a  tribute  of  300,000  dinars  or 
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crowns  of  gold. 

SAMAIIIA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  three  larger 
Cisjordan  diftrifts,  fituated  in  the  middle  between  Ga- 
lilee  to  the  north  and  Judea  to  the  fouth,  beginning 
at  the  village  GInaea,  in  the  Campus  Magnus,  and  end- 
ing at  the  toparchy  called  Acrobatma  (Jofephus).  Its. 

foU 
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aria.  foU  differing  m  nothing  from  that  of  Judaea ;  both  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ilones  (MIc.  1.  6).  The  Samaria, 

equally  hilly  and  chan\paign,  both  equally. fertile  In  corn  Cuthites  that  were  fent  by  Efar-haddon  to  inhabit  the  ^^'"aritan* 

and  fruit  (id.)    Called  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in  E"  country  of  Samaila,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  » 

phraim  (Bible) ;  comprlfing  the  ten  tribes,  and  confe-  to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city;  they  dwelt  at  Shechera, 

quently  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  Judea  and  eaft  which  they  made  the  capital  city  of  their  ftate.  They 

and  weft  of  Jordan.-  were  ftill  upon  this  footing  when  Alexander  the  Great 

Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sa-  came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea.    However,  the  Cu- 

niaria,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.    It  was  built  by  Omri  king  thites  had  rebuilt  fome  of  the  houfes  of  Samaria,  evea 

of  Ifrael,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  fmce 

3079,  and  died  3086  (i  Kings  xvi.  24.)  He  bought  Ezra  then  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 

the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemet  for  two  talents  of  filver,  or  iv.  17.  Nehem.  iv,  2.)  ;  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 

for  the  fum  of  L.  684  :  7  5  6.    It  took  the  name  of  jealous  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had 

Samaria  from  Shemer  the  owner  of  the  hill ;  though  conferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this 

fome  think  there  were  already  fome  beginnings  of  a  prince  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus  alive, 

city,  becaufe,  before  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  is  men-  whom  Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Syria.  Alex- 

tion  made  of  Samaria  (i  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year  ander  marched  agalnft  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in 

of  the  world  3030.    But  others  take  this  for  a  prolep-  Macedonians  to  inhabit  it  5  giving  the  country  round 

fis,  or  an  anticipation,  in  the  difcourfe  of  the  man  of  God,  it  to  the  Jews ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it, 

who  fpeaks  of  Samaria  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam.  he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute.  The  kinij 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  no  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  fucceeded  Alexander,  de- 

confiderable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital  city  prived  them  of  the  property  of  this  country, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  till  after  the  reign  of  Omri.       But  Alexander  Balas  king  of  Syria  reftored  to  Jo* 

Before  him,  the  kings  ©f  Ifrael  dwelt  at  Shechem,  or  at  nathan  Maccabasus  the  cities  of  Lydda,  Epiirem,  and 

Tirzah.    Samaria  was  fituated  upon  an  agreeable  and  Ramatha,  which  he  cut  off  from  the  country  of  Sa- 

fruitful  hill,  and  an  advantageous  fituation,  and  was  12  maria  (i  Mac.  x.  30,  38,  and  xl.  28,  34.)  Laftly» 

inilts  from  Dothaim,  1 2  from  Merrom,  and  four  from  the  Jews  re-entered  into  the  full  polTeflion  of  this  whole 

Atharoth.    Jofephus  fays,  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  country  under  John  Hircanus  the  Afmonasan,  whu 

Jerufalem,    Befides,  though  it  was  built  upon  an  emi-  tgok  Samaria,  and  ruined  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  accord- 

nence,  yet  it  muft  have  water  in  abundance  5  fince  we  ing  to  Jofephus,  that  he  made  the  river  run  througli 

find  medals  ftruck  In  this  city,  whereon  is  reprefented  its  ruins.    It  continued  in  this  condition  to  the  year  of 

the  goddefs  Aftarte  treading  a  river  underfoot ;  which  the  world  3947,  when  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proconfui 

proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.    And  Jofephus  of  Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabinia- 

obferves,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Hircanus  the  na.    But  it  was  yet  but  very  Inconfiderable,  till  ?Ierod 

piinee  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demoliihed  it,  and  cau-  the  Great  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  luftre,  and  gave  it 

fed  even  the  brook  to  flow  over  its  ruins,  to  obliterate  the  Greek  name  ofSebafte,  which  in  Latin  is  Augufta, 

all  the  footfteps  of  it.  jj»  honour  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  who  had  given 

The  kings  of  Samaria  9mltted  nothing  to  make  this  him  the  property  of  this  place, 

city  the  ftrongeft,  the  fineft,  and  the  richeft,  that  was  _  The  facred  authors  of  the  New  Teftament  fpeak  but 

poffible.    Ahab  built  there  a  palace  of  ivory  ( i  Kings  little  ofSamaria  ;  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  in 

xxii.  39.),  that  is,  in  which  there  were  many  ornaments  rather  in  refpe<Sl  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 

of  Ivory.   Amos  defcribes  Samaria  under  Jeroboam  II.  city  itfelf.    (See  Luke  xvii.  11.  John  iv.  4,  5.)—? 

as  a  city  funk  into  all  exceffes  of  luxury  and  effemlna-  It  was  there  our  Lord  had  the  converfation  "with  the  wo- 

<;y  (Amos  iii.  1 5;.  and  iv.  I,  2].  man  of  Samaria,  that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  ftreets  the  city  of  Sychar.   After  the  death  of  St  Stephen, 

in  Samaria  (i  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  for  trafiic,  (Afts  viii.  i,  2,3.),  when  the  difciples  were  difperfed 

where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.    His  fon  through  the  cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  St  Philip  the 

Ben-hadad  befieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of  A-  deacon  withdrew  into  the  city'  of  Samaria,  where  he 

liab  (i  Kings  XX.  I,  2,  3,  &c.)  in  the  year  of  the  made  feveral  converts.    When  the  apoftles  heard  that 

world  3103.  this  city  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  fent  Pe-  ; 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army  ter  and  John  thither,  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghoft 

into  the  field,  probably  with  a  defign  to  march  agalnft  to  fuch  as  had  been  baptized.    It  was  there  they  found 

Samaria :  but  his  army  was  again  cut  in  pieces.    Some  Simon  Magus,  who  offered  money  to  the  apoftles,  be- 

years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lay  down  Ing  in  hopes  to  buy  this  power  of  communicating  the 

before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  fuch  neceffities  by  fa-  Holy  Ghoft.    Samaria  Is  never  called  Sebafte  In  the 

mine,  that  a  mother  was  there  forced  to  eat  her  own  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  though  grangers  hardly 

«hild ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  fenfible  effed  of  knew  it  but  by  this  name.    St  Jerome  fays,  that  it 

the  proteAIon  of  God.  was  thought  Obadlah  was  burled  at  Samaria.  They 

Laftly,  it  was  befieged  by  Shalmanefer  king  of  Affy-  alfo  {hewed  there  the  tombs  of  Elifha  and  of  St  John 

rla.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hofhea  king  of  Ifrael  ( 2  Kings  the  Baptift.    There  are  found  many  ancient  medals 

xvii.  6, 7,  &c.),  which  was  the  fourth  of  Hezekiah  king  that  were  ftruck  at  Sebafte,  or  Samaria,  and  fome  bi= 

of  Judah.    It  was  taken  three  years  after,  in  the  year  fliops  of  this  city  have  fubfcribed  to  the  ancient  coun- 

of  the  world  3283.    The  prophet  Hofea  fpeaks  of  the  clls. 

cruelties  exerclfed  by  Shalmanefer  agalnft  the  befieged      SAMARITANS.    We  have  already  fpoken  of  the 

(Hof.  X.  4)  8,  9.  kIv.  I.)  j  and  Micah  fays,  that  this  Samaritans  under  the  article  Cuth,    The  Samaritans 

4  L  2  are 
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Satnarltans  are  the  people, of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  inhabl-  the  high-pn'eft  of  the  Jews,  who  had  retired  to  SaraariaSan 

— V        tants  of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capi-  with  a  great  number  of  other  perfons  of  his  own  na- 

tal  city.    In  this  fenfe,  It  ihould  feem  that  we  might  lion  ;  that  he  dcfired  to  build  a  temple  in  this  province, 

give  the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Ifraelites  of  the  where  he  might  exercife  the  high-priefthood  ;  that  thij 

ten  tribes,  who  lived  in  the  city  and  territoiy  of  Sa-  undertaking  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  king's 

maria.    However,  the  facred  a\ithors  commonly  give  affairs,  becaufe  in  building  a  temple  in  the  province  of 

the  name  of  Samaritans  only  to  thofe  ftrange  people  Samaria,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  would  be  divided,  Vho 

whom  the  kings  of  Afiyria  fent  from  beyond  the  iare  a  turbujent  and  fcditious  people,  and  by  fuch  a  di- 

Euphrates  to  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when  vifion  would  be  made  weaker,  and  lefs  in  a  condition 

they  took  away  captive  the  IfraeHtes  that  were  there  to  undertake  new  cnterprizes. 

before.    Thus  we  may  iix  the  epoch  of  the  Samaritans       Alexander  readily  confented  to  what  Saaballat  deil- 

at  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Salm.anefcr,  in  the  year  of  red,  and  ihe  Sumaritans  prefently  began  their  building 

the  w  orld  3283.    This  prince  carried  away  captive  the  of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  they 

Ifraelites  that  he  found  in  the  country,  and  affigned  have  always  frequented,  and  ftill  frequent  to  this  day, 

them  dwellings  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Affyria,  as  the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  rezeive  the 

(2  Kings  xvil.  24.)     He  fent  other  inhabitants  in  adoration  of  his  people.    It   is  of  this  mountain^ 

their  Head,  of  which  the  moll  confiderable  were  the  and  of  this  temple,  that  the  Samaritan  woman,  bf  Sy- 

Cuthites,  a  people  defcended  from  Cufh,  and  who  are  char  fpoke  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20.)    See  Ga- 

probably  of  the  number  of  thofe  whom  the  ancients  rizim. 

knew  by  the  name  of  Scythians.  'J-'he  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  obe- 

After  Salmanefer,  his  fucceflbr  Efar-haddon  U'as  in-  dience  of  Alexander.     They  revolted  from  him  the 

formed,  that  the  people  which  had  been  fent  to  Sara  a-  very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  of 

ria  were  infefted  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  (  2  Kings  Samaria,  put  Macedonians  in  their  room,  and  gave  the 

xvil.  25.);  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  province  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.    This  preference  that 

people  in  the  manner  of  worftiipping  the  god  of  the  Alexander  gave  to  the  IfraehLes  contributed  not  a  little 

country.     Wherefore  Efar-haddon  fent  a  prieft  of  the  to  increafe  that  hatred  and  animofity  that  had  already 

God  of  Ifrael  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of  obtained  between  thefe  two  people.    When  any  Ifrael- 

the  Hebrews.    But  they  thought  they  might  blend  ite  had  dcferved  puniflimcnt  for  the  violation  of  fome 

this  religion  with  that  which  they  profelTed  before;  fo  important  point  ol  the  law,  he  prefently  took  refuge 

they  continued  to  worfhip  their  idols  as  before,  in  con-  in  Samaria  or  Shechem,  and  embraced  the  way  of  wor- 

junftion  with  the  God  of  Ihael,  not  perceiving  how  ftiip  according  to  the  temple  of  Garizim.    When  the 

abfurd  and  incompatible  thefe  two  reh'gions  were.  Jews  were  in  a  profperous  condition,  and  affairs  were 

It  is  not  known  how  long  they  continued  in  this  flate ;  favourable  to  them,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call 

but  at  the  return  ftom  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  it  ap-  themfelves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  &f  the  rate 

pears  they  had  entirely  quitted  the  worfhip  of  their  of  Abraham.    But  no  fooner  were  the  Jews  fallen  into 

idols  ;  and  when  they  aflced  permifTion  of  the  Ifraelites  difcrodit  or  perfecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 

that  they  might  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of  difowried  them,  would  have  nothing  in  common  with, 

the  temple  of  Jcrufalem,  they  affirmed,,  that  from  the  them,  acknowlediied  themfelves  to' be  PhiKnicians  ori- 

time  that  Efar-haddon  had  brought  them  into  this  coun-  ginally,  or  that  they  were  defcended  from  Jofeph  and* 

try  they  had  always  worfhipped  the  Lord,  (Ezrah  iv.  Manaffeh  his  fon.    This  ufed  to  be  their  praAice  in  the 

1>  2>  3-)    And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap-  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

tivity,  the  fcripture  does  not  anywhere  reproach  them       The  Samaritans,  having  received  the  Pentateuch,  or 

with  idolatrous  worfhip,  though  it  does  not  dilTemble  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  from  the  prieft  that  Vvas  fent 

■  either  their  jealoufy  againft  the  Jews,  nor  the  ill  offi-  by  Efar-haddon,  have  preferved  it  to  this  day,  in  the 

ces  they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  by  their  fame  language  and  chdratfter  it  was  then,  thit  is,  in  the 

flanders  and  calumnies,  or  the  ftratagems  they  contrived  old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  charafter,  which  We  now  call 

10  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. —  the  Samaritan,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  raio'defn  He- 

(Nehem.  ii.  !0,  19.  iv.  2,  &c.  vi.  i,  2,  &c.)  brew  charafter,  which  at  prefcnt  we  find  in  the  booka 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa-  of  the  Jews.    Thefe  laft,  after  their  captivity,  changed 

maria,  in  common  to  all  thefe  people  who  came  thither  their  old  charafters,  and  took  up  thofe' of  the  Chaldee, 

from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coming  of  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  at  Babyloa,  and  Which 

Alexander  the  Great  into  Judea.    Before  that  tinie,  they  continue  ftill  to  ufe.   It  is  wrong,  fays  F.  Calmet, 

tvery  One  was  left  to  his  own  difcretlon,  and  worfhipped  to  give  this  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  eharaflter,  for  that 

the  Lord  where  he  thought  fit.    But  they  prefently  can  be  faid  properly  only  of  the  Saritaritan  text.  The 

comprehended,'  'from  the  books  of  Mofes  which  they  critics  have  taken  Jaotice  of  fome  variations  between  the 

had  iti  their  hands,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Jews  Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Samaritans; 

their  neighbours,  that  God  waa  to  be  worfhipped  in  but  thefe  varieties  of  reading  chiefly  regard  the  word 

that  place  only  which  he  had  chofen.    So  that  fince  Gerizim,  which  the  Samaritans  feem  to  have  purpofely 

ihey  coiJd  not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  introduced  to  favour  their  pretenfions,  'that  mount  Ge- 

the  Jews  would  not  allow  of,  they  bethought  them-  rizim  was  the  place  in  which  the  Lord  was  to  b« 

felves  of  building  a  temple  of  their  own  upon  mount  adored.    The  other  various  readings  are  o£  fraall  im- 

Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Shechem,.  which  was  then  portance. 

their  capital.    Therefore  Sanballat,  the  governor  of       The  risHgion  of  this  people  was  at  firfl  tlie  Pagan, 

the  Samaritans,  applied  himfelf  to  Alexander,  and  told  Every  one  worfhipped  the  deity  they  had  been  ufed  to 

liiia  he  had  a  fun-xB-law,  called  ManafTes,  fon  to  Jaddus  in  thair  own  country  ^2  Kings  xvii.  25,  30,  31.), 

The 
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•  The  Babylomatis  worOiJpped   Succoth-benoth  ;  the    wrote  to  the  Sanlarhans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high- Sam antans^ 
Cuthkes,    Ner-ral  ;   the  Hamathites,  Afhima  ;   the    pricft  of  the  whole  fed  who  relided  at  Neapolis  m  Sy  ^^mbbcus. 
Aviteg,  NIbhaz  and  Tartak  ;  the  Sepharvites,  Adratn-    ria.  They  returned  two  anfwers  to  Scaliger,  dated  in  the 
melech  and  \  ntimmekch.    If  we  would  enumerate  all   year  of  the  Hegira  998.    Thefe  were  preferved  m  the 
the  names  of  falfe  gods  to  whom  the  Samaritans  have   French  king's  library,  and  were  tranllated  into  Latin 
paid  a  facrilegious  worfhip,  we  fhould  have  enough  to   by  father  Morin,  and  prmted  in  England  in  the  coUec- 
do.    This  matter  is  fufficiently  perplexed,  by  reafon  of  tion  of  that  father's  lettere,  in  4682,  under  the  title  of 
the  different  names  by  which  they  were  adored  by  dif-    AuUqmtates  Ecclefia  Orienta/is.    By  thefe  letters  it  ap- 
ferent  nations,  Infomuch  that  it  would  be  almoft  impof-   pears,  that  they  belie\-e  in  God,  in  his  fervant  Mofes, 
fiblc  to  clear  up  this  affair.    See  Succoth-benoth,   the  holy  Jaw,  the  mountain  Gerizim,  the  houfe  of 
Sec.    Afterwards,  to  this  profane  worihip  the  Sama-    God,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace  ;  that  they 
ritans  added  that  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Ifrael,    value  themfelves  upon  obferving  the  law  of  Mofes  in 
(2  Kinc*^  xvii.  29,  30,  31,  32.)    They  ^ave  a  proof  many  points  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  themfelves. — 
of  their'little  regard  to  this  worfliip  of  tlie  true  God,    They  keep  the  fabbath  with  the  utmoft  ftriAnefs  rc- 
when  under  Antiocluis  Epiphanes  they  confecrattd    quired  by  the  law,  without  ftirring  from  the  place  they 
their  temple  at  Gerizim  to  Jupiter  Argivus.    In  the    are  in,  bnt  only  to  the  fynagogue.    They  go  not  out 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  Celebrated  the  fab-   of  the  city,  and  abltam  from  their  wives  on  that 
batical  year,  and  confequently  the  year  of  jubilee  alfo.    day.    They  never  delay  circumcifion  beyond  the  eighth 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  did  it  exadlly  at  the    day.    They  Hill  lacrifice  to  this  day  in  the  temple  on 
fame  time  with  the  Jews,  or  whether  they  obfefved  any    mount  Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  pvieft  what  is  en- 
ether  epoch  ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpofe  that  fome  cH-   joined  by  the  law.    They  do  not  marry  their  own 
tics  have  attempted  to  afcertain  the  firft  beginning  of   nieces,  as  the  Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  themfelves  a 
it.    Under  the  kings  of  Syria  they  followed  the  epoch    plurality  of  wives.    Their  hatred  for  the  Jews  may  be 
of  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Seleucldce,  as  other  peo-   feen  through  all  the  hiftory  of  Jofephus,  and  in  feveral 
pie  did  that  were  under  the  government  of  the  Seleu-   place*  of  the  New  Teftament,    The  Jewifli  hiftorian 
cid«.    After  that  Herod  had  re-eftabli(hed  Samaria,    informs  us,  that  u^^r  the  government  of  Coponius, 
and  had  gi^en  It  the  name  of  Sebafte,  the  inhabitants   one  paffover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
of  this  city,  in  their  medals,  and  all  public  -ads,  took   temple,  fome  Samaritans  had  feattered  the  bones  of  dead 
the  date  of  this  new  eftablifhment.    But  the  inhabi-   men  there,  to  infult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de- 
tants  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  Pa-    votion  of  the  feftival.    The  evangehfts  ftiew  us,  that 
gans  or  Jews,  were  no  rule  to  the  other  Samaritans,    the  Jews  and  Samaritans  held  no  correfpondence  toge- 
who  probably  reckoned  their  years  according  to  the    ther  (John  i-v.  9.)   "  The  Jews  have  no  dealings 
reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  fubjeft  to,  till  the    with  the  Samaritans."    And  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
time  they  fell  under  the  jurifdlftion  of  the  Mahometans,    Sychar  was  much  furprifed  that  Jefus  talked  with  her, 
under  which  they  live  at  this  day  ;  and  they  ■  reckon  their   and  aflced  drink  of  her,  being  a  Samaritan,    When  our 
year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  as  they  fpeak,  according  to  the    Sarviour  fent  his  apoftles  to  preach  in  Judea,  he  forbad 
reign  of  Iflimael,  or  the  lihmaehtes.    Such  of  our   them  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  citlesj  (Matt.  x.  5  )  ; 
teaders  as  deiire  to  be  "farther  acquainted  with  the  hif-   becaufe  he  looked  upon  them  as  fchifmatics,  and  aa 
tory  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  v<re  refer  to  the  works   ftrangers  to  the  covenant  of  Ifrael.    One  day  when  he 
of  Jofephus,  where  they  Wdl  find  that  fubjea  largely   fent  his  difciplcs  to  provide  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
treated  of.  cities  of  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  entertain  him,. 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  cbjefted  to  them,  that  they  becaufe  they  perceived  he  was  going  to  Jcrufalem, 
feceive  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejea  all  the  other  (Lukeix.  52.-53.)"  Becaufe  his  face  was  as  though  h€ 
books  of  fcripture,  chiefly  the  prophets,  who  have  would  go  to  Jerufalem."  And  when  the  Jews  weii 
more  exprefsly  declared  the  coming  o%the  Meffiah. —  provoked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift,  they 
They  have  dfo  been  aecufed  of  believing  God  to  be  told  him  he  was-  a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  48. ),  thinking 
coi-poieal,  of  denying  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  refur-  they  could  fay  nothing  more  fevere  againll  him.  Jofe- 
reaion  of  the  dead.  Jefus  Ghnft  reproaches  them  phus  relates,  that  fome  Samaritans  having  killed  feveral 
(John  iv.  22.)  with  worfiaipping  they  know  not  what;  Jews  as  they  were  going  to  the  feaft  at  Jerufalem,  this 
and  in  the  place  already  referred  to  he  feems  to  exclude  occafioned  a  kind  of  a  war  between  them.  The  Sama- 
them  from  falvatioti,  when  he  fays,  that  "  Salvation  is  ritans  continued  their  fealty  to  the  Romans,  when  the 
c^f  the  Jews."  Tnie  it  is,  that  thefe  words  might  only  Jews  revolted  from  them  ;  yet  they  did  not  efcape 
fignify,  that  the  Meffiah  was  to  proceed  from  the  from  being  involved  in  fome  of  the  calamities  of  their 
Jews;  but  the  crime  of  fchifm  alone,  and  a  feparation  neighbours. 

from  the  true  church,  was  fufficient  to  exclude  them  Thereareftlllaf  this  day  fome  Samaritans  at  Shechem, 
fiom  falvation.  The  Samaritan  woman  13  a  fufScierit  Otherwife  called  Naploufe.  They  have  priefts  there,, 
teftlmony  that  the  Samaritans  expeaed  a  Meffiah,  who  who  fay  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  have 
they  hoped  would  clear  up  all  their  doubts  (John  iv.  a  high-prielt,  \vho  refides  at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim, 
25.)  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  believed  who  offers  facrifices  there,  and  who  declares  the  feall  of 
at  the  preaching  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  feveral-  ®f  Sama-  the  paffover,  and  all  the  other  feafts,  to  all  the  difperfcd 
ria  believed  at  that  of  St  Philip  ;  but  it  is  faid,  they  Samaritans.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  Gazf, 
fdon  fell  back  to  their  former  enors,  being  perverted  fome  at  Damafcus,  and  fome  at  Grand  Cairo, 
by  Simon  Magus.  SAMBUCUS,  elder,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 

The  Samaritans  at  pfeftiit  ate  very' few  in  number,  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  o£ 
Jofeph  -Scaliger,  beiftg-  curitjus  to  'knt^w  their -ufeges,   flants  j  and  iu  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
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SamTiuc',i«  4^(3  order,  Dumqfie.    The  calyx  Is  qiunquepartite ;  the 
Sira'icls.  ^^'"''^'^  qulnquefid ;  the  berry  trifpermous. 
\     ^  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are,  i.  The  nigra,  or 

-  common  black  elder-tree,  rifes  with  a  tree-ftem,  branch- 
ing numeroufly  into  a  large  fpreading  head,  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high  ;  pinnated  leaves,  of  two  or  three  pair 
of  oval  lobes  and  an  odd  one  ;  and  large  five  parted  um- 
bels of  white  flowers  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
fucceeded  by  bunches  of  black  and  other  different  co- 
loured berries,  in  the  varieties  ;  which  are — Common 
black -berried  elder-tree — White-berried  elder — Green- 
berried  elder— Laciniated,   or   parfley-leaved  elder, 
having  the  folioles  much  laciniated,  fo  as  to  referable 
parfley  leaves — Gold-ftriped-leaved  elder — Sllver-ftriped 
elder —Silver-dufted  elder.     2.  The  racemofa,  race- 
mofe  red-berried  elder,  rifes  with  a  tree-like  ftem, 
branching  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  having  reddifh-brown 
branches  and  buds  ;  pinnated  leaves  of  fix  or  feven 
«val  deeply-fawed  lobes  ;  and  compound,  oval,  racemous, 
clufters  of  whitifh-green  flowers,  fucceeded  by  oval 
clufters  of  red  berries.    This  is  a  refident  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  retained  in 
our  gardens  as  a  flowering  ftirub,  having  a  pecuUar  An- 
gularity in  its  oval-cluftered  flowers  and  berries.  3.  The 
Canadenfis,  or  Canada  flirubby  elder,  rifes  with  a  ftirub- 
by  ftem,  branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  red- 
difli  ftioots  ;  fomewhat  bipinnated  leaves,  often  ternate 
below,  the  other  compofcd  of  five,  feven,  or  nine  oval 
lobes  ;  and  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  cymofe. 
quinquepartite  umbels  of  flowers,  fucceeded  by  blackifli 
red  berries.   All  the  forts  of  elder  are  of  the  deciduous 
tribe,  very  hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere  ;  are  ge- 
nerally free  ftiootcrs,  but  particularly  the  common  elder 
and  varieties,  which  make  remarkably  ftrong,  jointed 
fhoots,  of  feveral  feet  in  length,  in  one  feafon  ;  and  they 
flower  moftly  in  fummer,  except  the  raccmofe  elder, 
•which  generally  begins  flowering  in  April ;  and  the 
branches  being  large,  fpreading,  and  very  abundant, 
are  exceedingly  confpicuous ;  but  they  emit  a  moft  dif- 
agreeable  odour.    The  flowers  are  fucceeded  in  the 
moft  of  the  forts 'by  large  bunches  of  ripe  berries  in  au- 
tumn, which,  althxDugh  very  uopalateable  to  eat,  are 
in  high  eftimation  for  making  that  well  known  cordial 
liquor  called  elder  w/nf,  particularly  the  commoB  black- 
berried  elder.   The  merit  of  the  elder  in  gardening  may 
be  both  for  ufe  and  ornament,  efpecially  in  large 
grounds. 

SAMIAN  EARTH,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
name  of  two  fpecies  of  marl  ufed  in  medicine,  viz. 
I .  The  white  kind,  called  by  the  ancients  collyrium  fa- 
miumy  being  aftringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diar- 
rhoeas, dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhagies  ;  they  alfo  ufed 
it  externally  in  inflamnoations  of  all  kinds.  2.  The 
brownilh-white  kind,  called  q/ler  famius  by  Diofco- 
rides;  this  alfo  ftands  recommended  as  an  aftringent. 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  pecu- 
liar to  the  defert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  defert 
in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  from  the  north-weft 
quarter,  and  fometimes  it  continues  with  all  its  violence 
to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad,  but  never  afFeds  any  body 
within  the  walls.  Some  years  it  does  not  blow  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  appears  fix,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
fcldom  continues  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  It 
oftea  paffes  with  the  apparent^  quicknefs  of  lightning. 
Tke  Arabians  and  Perfians,  who  are  acquainted  with 
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the  appearance  of  the  ficy  at  or  near  the  time  this  wind  Ssmlels 
arifeth,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  haze,  II 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  duft  arifing  out  of  the  Samoieda. 
ho  rizon  ;  and  they  immediately  upon  this  appearance  " 
throw  themfelves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
continue  in  that  pofition  till  the  wind  is  pafTed,  which 
frequently  happens  almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  not  careful  or  brifk  enough  to  take 
this  precaution,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  and  they 
get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  inftant  death. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  one  which  they  take 
to  avoid  the  effefts  of  this  fatal  blaft ;  and  when  it  is 
over,  they  get  up  and  look  round  them  for  their  com- 
panions ;  and  if  they  fee  any  one  lying  motionlefs,  they 
take  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  and  jerk  it  with 
fome  force  J  and  if  the  limb  thus  agitated  feparates  from 
the  body,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  wind  has  had  its 
full  effeft;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  leg 
does  not  come  away,  it  is  a  fure  fign  there  is  life  remain- 
ing, although  to  every  outward  appearance  the  perfon 
is  dead ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  immediately  cover  him 
or  them  with  clothes,  and  adrainifter  fome  warm  dilu- 
ting liquor  to  caufe  a  perfpiration,  which  is  certainly 
but  flowly  brought  about. 

The  Arabs  themfelves  can  fay  little  or  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  it  always  leaves  be- 
hind  it  a  very  ftrong  fiilphureous  fmell,  and  that  the  air 
at  thefe  times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon, 
in  tiie  north-weft  quarter,  before  obferved,  which  gives 
warning  of  its  approach.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whether  the  dead  bodies  are  fcorched,  or  diffolved 
into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance  ;  but  from  the  ftories 
current  about  them,  there  has  been  frequent  reafon  to 
beheve  the  latter  ;  and  in  that  cafe  fuch  fatal  effedls  may 
be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious  vapour  than  to  an  abfo- 
lute  and  exceffive  heat.  The  ftory  of  its  going  to 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  and  no  farther  may  be  reafonably 
enough  accounted  for,  if  the  efFeds  are  attributed  to  a 
poifonous  vapour,  and  not  an  exceffive  heat.  The  above 
mentioned  wind,  Samiel,  is  fo  well  known  in  the  neigh-, 
bourhood  of  Bagdad  and  Baflbra,  that  the  very  chil- 
dren fpeak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Regal 
Pruffia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and  very  high  mountains, 
which  feed  _a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  honey.  There  are  alfo  very  aAIve 
horfes,  in  high  efteem.  The  inhabitants  are  clownifii, 
but  honeft  ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young  woman  to 
go  out  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her  hand  and, 
two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Roffenna  and  Wormia  are  the 
principal  places. 

SAMOIEDA,  a  country  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
between  Afiatic  Tartary  and  Archangel,  lying  along 
the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are  fo 
rude  a  people  that  they  can  hardly  pretend  to  humani- 
ty, except  in  their  face  and  figure  :  they  have  little  un- 
derftanding,  and  in  many  things  referable  brutes,  for 
they  will  eat  carrion  of  every  kind.  They  travel  on 
the  fnow  on  fledges,  drawn  with  an  animal  like  a  rein- 
deer, but  with  the  horns  of  a  ftag.  Thofe  who  have 
feen  them  affirm,  that  no  people  on  the  earth  make  fuch 
Ihocking  figures ;  their  ftature  is  ftiort }  their  flioulderj 
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and  face*  are  broad,  with  flat  broad  nofes,  great  blub- 
ber hanginor  Hps,  and  ftaring  eyes ;  tlieir  complexion 
is  dark,  their  hair  long  and  as  black  as  pitch,  and  they 
have  very  little  beards  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  all  the  Sa- 
tnoied  wonnen  have  black  nipples.  If  they  have  any 
religion  at  all,  it  is  idolatry,  though  there  has  been 
fome  attempts  of  late  to  convert  them.  Their  huts  are 
made  of  birch  bark  fewed  together,  which  is  laid  upon 
ftakes  fet  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  is  a  hole  to 
let  out  the  fmoke  ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the  middle,  and 
both  men  and  women  He  naked  round  them  all  night. — 
They  have  little  regard  to  the  nearnefs  of  kin,  and  take 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep  :  their  only  employ- 
ment is  hunting  and  fifhing. 

S  AMOLUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cla^s  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  21ft  or- 
der,  Precia.  The  corolla  is  falver-fhape^,  the  ftaraina 
furrounded  by  fmall  fcales  at  its  throat.  The  capfule 
is  unilocular  inferior. 

SAMOS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  promontory  Mycale,  on  the  continent  of  the 
Hithe^  Afia,  and  oppofite  to  Ephefus  ;  the  diftance 
only  feven  ftadia  (Strabo)  ;  a  free  ifland,  in  compafs 
87  miles  (Pliny)  ;  or  100  (Ifidorus)  :  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town  (Ptolemy,  Horace)  ;  famous  for  the  wor- 
{bip  and  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  a  noted  afylum  (Vir- 
gil,  Strabo,  Tacitus)  ;  and  hence  their  coin  exhibited 
a  peacock  (Athenaeus):  The  country  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  to  avoid  the  oppreflion  of  tyrants,  retired  to  Ita- 
ly, the  land  of  freedom.  Samos,  though  not  fo 
happy  in  producing  wine,  which  Strabo  wonders  at, 
all  the  adjoining  iflands  yielding  a  generous  fort,  yet 
abounds  in  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  Vafa 
Samlay  among  earthen  ware,  were  held  in  high  re- 
pute. Samii,  the  people  (Ovid).— The  illand  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  about  32  miles  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  live  at  their  eafe,  their  taxation  by 
the  Turks  being  moderate.  The  women  are  very  nafty 
and  ugly,  and  they  never  fiiift  above  once  a  month. 
They  are  clothed  in  the  Turkifh  manner,  except  a  red 
coif,  and  their  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  with 
plates  of  filver  or  block-tin  fattened  to  the  ends.— 
They  have  abundance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans, 
and  excellent  muflcadine  grapes.  They  have  white  figs 
lour  times  as  big  as  the  common  fort,  but  not  fo  well 
tafted.  Their  filk  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and 
wax  admirable  ;  befides  which,  their  poultry  are  ex- 
cellent :  they  have  iron  mines,  and  moft  of  the  foil  is 
of  a  rufty  colour  :  they  have  alfo  emery  ftone,  and  all 
the  mountains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  1  2,000,  who  are  almoft  all  Greeks ;  and  the 
monks  and  priefts  occupy  moft  part  of  the  ifland. 
They  have  a  bilhop  who  refides  at  Cora.    See  Poly- 

CRATES. 

SAMPAN,  is  a  Chinefe  boat  without  a  keel,  lookl 
ing  almoft  like  a  trough  ;  they  are  made  of  different  di- 
menfrons,  but  are  moftly  covered.  Thefe  boats  are  as 
long  as  floops,  but  hroader,  almoft  like  a  baking 
trough ;  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 
bamboo  fticks  ;  the  cover  or  roof  is.  made  of  bamboo 
fticks,  arched  over  in  the  fhape  of  a  grater  ;  and  may 
be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  :  the  fides  are  made  of 
boards,  with  little  holes,  with  Gutters  inftead  of  win« 
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dows :  the  boards  are  fattened  on  both  fides  to  pofts.  Sampan: 

which  have  notches  like  fteps  on  the  infides,  that  the 
roof  may  be  let  down,  and  reft  on  them  :  on  both  ends 
of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  leatt  there 
is  one  at  the  hindmoft  end.  A  fine  white  fmooth  car- 
pet fpread  up  as  far  as  the  boards  makes  the  floor^ 
which  in  the  middle  confifts  of  loofe  boards  ;  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  fleep  on.  As  thefe  boats 
greatly  diff"er  from  ours  in  fhape,  they  are  Hkewife  row- 
ed in  a  different  manner  :  for  two  rowers,  potting  them- 
felves  at  the  back  end  of  the  fampan,  work  it  forwards 
very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars  ;  and  can  al- 
moft turn  the  veffel  juft  as  they  pleafe  :  the  ores,  which 
are  covered  with  a  little  hollow  quadrangular  iron,  are 
laid  on  iron  fwivels,  which  are  fattened  in  the  fides  of 
tlie  fampan :  at  the  iron  the  oars  are  pieced,  which 
makes  tliem  look  a  little  bent :  in  common,  a  row- 
er fits  before  with  a  fliort  oar  ;  but  this  he  is  forced  to 
lay  afide  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  great  throng  of  fampans  and  this  inconvenience 
has  confirmed  the  Chirwjfe  in  their  old  way  of  rowing.^ 
Inftead  of  pitch,  they  make  ufe  of  a  cement  like  our 
p-utty,  which  we  call  chinam,  but  the  Chinefe  call  it 
Hang.  Some  authors  fay  that  this  cement  is  made  of 
lime  and  a  refin  exuding  from  the  tree  tong  yea,  and 
bamboo  ockam. 

Befides  a  couple  of  chairs,  they  have  the  fcllowing^ 
furniture  :  two  oblong  tables- or  boards  on  which  fome 
Chinefe  charaAers  are  dravvn  ;  a  lanthorn  for  the 
night-time,  and  a  pot  to  boil  rice  in.  They  have  alfo 
a  little  cover  for  their  houfehold  god,  decorated  with 
gilt  paper  and  other  ornaments  :  before  him  ftands  a  pot 
filled  with  afties,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  before 
the  idol.  The  candles  are  nothing  elfe  than  bamboa 
chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  faw-duft  of  fandul- 
wood  is  ftuck  on  with  gum.  Thefe  tapers  are  every- 
where lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagodas,  and  be- 
fore the  doors  in  the  ftreets ;  and,  in  large  cities^, 
occafion  a  fmoke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  Before 
this  idol  ft^ands  fome  /am/o,  or  Chinefe  brandy,  water, 
&c.  We  ought  to  try  whether  the  Chinefe  would  not 
like  to  ufe  juniper- wood  inftead  of  fandal-wood  ;  which 
latter  comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  almoft  the  fame  fmell 
with  juniper. 

SAMSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  IfraeU memorable 
for  his  fupernatural  ftrcngth,  his  vidlories  over  the 
Philiftines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the  book 
of  ^Judges. 

Samson^s  Pqfty  a  fort  of  pillar  erefted  in  a  fhip's 
hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelfon,  under 
the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furniflied  with  feveral 
notches  that  ferve  as  fteps  to  mount  or  defcend,  as. 
occafion  requires.  This  poft  being  firmly  driven  into 
its  placcj  not  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  beam  and  for- 
tify  the  veffel  in  that  place,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  car- 
go or  materials  contained  in  the  hold,  from  fhifting  tO' 
the  oppofite  fide,,  by  the  rolling  of  the  ftiip  in  a  turbu- 
lent and  heavy  fea. 

Bqgks  o/"  SAMUEL,  tvifo  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftamenty  as  being  ufually  afcribed  to  the  pro» 
phet  Samuel. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  are 
a  continued  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael 
and  Judah  ;  for  which  reafon  the  books  of  Samuel  are 
Ukewife  ftyled  the  frjl  and Jecond  books  of  Kings.  Since 
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tiie  firfl  24  chapters  contain  all  tliat  relates  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  firft 
book  and  all  the  fecond  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  fuppofcd  that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  firft 
24  chapters,  and  that  the  prophets  Gad  and  Hathan 
fiuifhed  the  work.  The  firft  book  of  Samuel  compre- 
hends the  tranfadlions  under  the  government  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  firlt  king  ;  and  alio  the 
a£ls  of  David  while  he  lived  under  Saul ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  fpace  of  loi  years.  The  fecond 
book  contains  the  hiftory  of  about  40  years,  and  is 
wholly  fpent  in  relating  the  tranfadions  of  David*,* 
reign. 

SAMYDA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  and  co- 
loured ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  capfiile  in  the  infide 
iffembles  a  berry,  is  trivalved  and  unilocular  ;  th.2  feeds 
nettling. 

SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome 
town  of  Afia,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  fituated  in 
Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Nikkum,  on 
■which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which 
the  Arabs  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  Hands  the  caftle  ;  a  rivulet  runs  Upon  the 
other  fide  ;  and  near  it  is  the  Bultan  el  Metwokkel,  a 
ipacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwok- 
kel, and  has  been  cmbelliftied  with  a  fine  garden  by  the 
reigning  imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  are  built 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  ie  inclofed  within 
a  wall  of  its  own.  The  cicy,  properly  fo  called,  is  not 
•very  extenfive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an  hour. 
The  city-gates  are  feven.  Here  are  a  number  of 
mofques,  fome  of  which  have  been  built  by  Turkifti 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  popu- 
lous than  it  aftually  is  ;  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  part 
of  the  fpace  within  the  walls.  In  Sana  are  only  1 1 
public  baths  ;  but  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the  moft 
fplendid  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  reigning 
Imam.  The  palace  of  the  late  Imam  El  Manzor,  with 
fome  others,  belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very 
numerous. 

The  Arabian  palaces  are  built  in  a  ftyle  of  archi- 
teflure  different  from  ours.  The  materials  are,  how- 
ever, burnt  bricks,  and  fometimes  even  hewn  ftones  ; 
but  the  houfcs  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  tun.  There  are  no  glafs 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The 
reft  of  the  houies  have,  inftead  of  windows,  merely  Gut- 
ters, which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  flmt  when 
it  is  foul.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted  by  a 
round  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Mufcovy  glafs  ; 
-fome  of  the  Arabnans  ufe  fmall  panes  of  ftaincd  glafs  from 
Venice. 

At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Eaft,  are 
£»-reat  fimferas  or  caiavanferas  for  merchants  and  travel- 
lers. Each  different  commodity  is  fold  in  a  feparate 
market.  In  the  market  for  bre^,  none  but  women  are 
to  be  feen  ;  and  their  little  fnops  are  portable.  The  fc- 
veral  claffes  of  mechanics  v.-ork,  in  the  fame  manr.er,  in 
particular  quarters  in  the  open  ilreet.  Writers  go 
about  with  their  .defies,  and  make  out  brieves,  copy- 
bcxjks,  and  iiiftfuft  Xcholars  in  tJic  art  of -writiag,  all 
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at  the  fame  time.     There  is  one  market  ^vhere  old 
clothes  are  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

Wood  for  the  carpenter's  purpofe  is  extremely  dear 
through  Yemen  ;  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  is  no 
lefs  fo.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and  bare, 
and  wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from  the 
diftance  of  three  days  journey  ;  and  a  camel's  burthen 
commonly  cotts  two  crowns.  This  fcarcity  of  wood  is 
particularly  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  a  little  pit-coaL 
Peats  are  burnt  here  ;  but  they  are  fo  bad,  that  ftraw 
muft  be  intermixed  to  make  them  burn. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here 
are  more  than  20  different  fpecies  of  grapes,  which,  aA 
they  do  not  all  ripH:n  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  af- 
ford a  delicious  refrefhment  for  fevcral  months.  The 
Arabs  likewjfe  preferve  grapes,  by  hanging  them  up  in 
their  cellars,  and  eat  them  almoll  through  the  whole 
year.  The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might  makii 
moi'e  if  the  Arabs  were  not  fuch  enemies  to  ftrong  li- 
quors. A  Jew  convifted  of  conveying  wine  into  a* 
Arab')*  houfe  is  feverely  punilhed  ;  nay,  the  Jews  muft 
even  ufe  great  caution  in  buying  and  felling  it  among 
themfelves.  Great  quantities  of  grapes  are  dried  here  ; 
and  the  exportation  of  raifias  from  Sana  is  confiderable. 
One  fort  of  thefe  grapes  are  without  ftones,  and  con- 
tains only  a  foft  grain,  the  prefence  of  which  is  not 
perceptible  in  eating  the  raifin. 

In  the  caftle,  which  ftands  on  a  hill,  are  two  pa- 
laces. *'  I  faw  (fays  Niebuhr)  about  it  fome  ruins  of  old 
buildings,  but,  notwithftanding  the  antiquity  of  the 
place,  no  remarkable  infcriptions.  There  is  the  mint, 
and  a  range  of  prifons  for  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
The  reigning  Imam  refidcs  in  the  city ;  but  feveral 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  live  in  the  caftle.  The  bat- 
tery  is  the  moft  elevated  place  about  thefe  buildings ; 
and  there  I  met  with  what  Thad  no  expeAation  of, 
a  German  mortar,  with  this  infcription,  Jorg  Selos  Gof- 
mkk,  15 1 3.  I  faw  alfo  upon  the  fame  battery  feven 
iron  cannons,  partly  buried  in  the  fand,  and  partly  fet 
upon  broken  carriai^»„"S.  Thefe  feven  fmall  cannons, 
with  fix  others  near  the  gates,  which  are  fired  to  an- 
nounce the  return  of  the  dift'erent  feftivals,  are  all  the 
artillery  of  the  capital  of  Yemen." 

SANADON  (Noel  Etienne),  a  Jefult,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1676,  and  v^as  a  diftinguiflied  profeffor  of  hu- 
manity at  Caen.  He  there  became  acquainted  with 
Huet  biftiop  of  Avranches,  whofe  tafte  for  literature 
and  poetry  was  fimilar  to  his  own.  Sanadon  after* 
wards  taught  rhetoric  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and 
was  entrufted  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Con- 
ti,  after  the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  lu  1728  he  was 
made  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  an  office  which  he  re- 
tained to  his  death.  He  died  on  the  21ft  September 
1733,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  i.  Latin  Poems,  in  i2mo,  1715* 
and  reprinted  by  Barbou,  in  8vo,  1 754.  His  ftyle 
pofTeffes  the  graces  of  tlie  Auguftan  age.  His  lan- 
guage is  pure  and  nervous  ;  his  verles  are  harmonious^ 
and  his  thoughts  are  dcUcate  and  well  chofen ;  but 
fometimes  his  imagination  flags.  His  I^atiu  poems 
confift  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  others,  on  va* 
rious  fubjetis.  2.  A  tranflation  of  Horace,  v/ith  Re- 
marks, in  2  vols  4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727  ;  but 
the  beft  edition  oi  this  work  was  printed  at  Amfterdana 
va  1755,  iu  fi  we*  12m. ),  ia  vihiii  ar-e  alfo  \inferted  the 
z  verfioni 
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verfions  and  notes  of  M.  Dacler.  Sanadon  tranflated 
with  elegance  and  tafte  ;  but  he  has  not  prefemd  the 
fubhmity  of  the  original  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  precifion  in  the  epiftles  and  fatires.  In  general, 
his  verfion  is  rather  a  paraphrafe  than  a  faithful  tranf- 
lation.  Learned  men  have  juftly  cenfured  him  for  the 
liberty  which  he  has  taken  in  making  confiderable 
changes  in  the  order  and  flrufture  of  the  odes.  He 
has  alfo  given  offence  by  his  uncouth  orthography.  3. 
A  Colleftion  ©f  Difcourfes  delivered  at  different  times, 
which  afford  ftrong  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  oratory 
and  poetr)^  4.  A  book  entitled  Prkres  et  Injiruaions 
Chretiennes. 

SANBALLAT,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu- 
thites  or  Samaritans,  was  always  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  flative  of  Horon,  or  Horonaim,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  great 
opponent,  and  from  whofe  book  we  learn  his  hiftory. 
There  is  one  circumftance  related  of  him  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  fome  difpute  among  the  learned  ;  and  the  ftate 
of  the  queftion  is  as  follows :  When  Alexander  the 
Great  came  into  Phoenicia,  and  fat  down  before  the 
<:ity  of  Tyre,  Sanballat  quitted  the  interefts  of  Darius 
king  of  Perfia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  8000  men  to 
offer  his  fervice  to  Alexander.  This  prince  readily  en- 
tertained him,  and  being  much  folicited  by  him^  gave 
him  leave  to  ereft  a  temple  upon  mount  Gerizim,  where 
he  conftituted  his  fon-in-law  Manaffeh  the  high-prieft. 
But  this  ftory  carries  a  flagrant  anachronifm  :  for  1 20 
years  before  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3550,  Sanballat  was  governor  of  Samaria;  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Prideaux  (in  his  Connexion  of  the  Hi- 
ftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament)  fuppofes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probability,  by^ftiowing  it  to  be  a  miftake  of  Jofephus. 
This  author  makes  Sanballat  to  flourifli  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  and  to  build  his  temple  upon 
mount  Gerizim  by  licence  from  Alexander  the  Great } 
whereas  it  was  performed  by  leave  from  Darius  No- 
thus,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign.  This  takes  away 
the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  great  age  of  Sanballat, 
and  brings  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  as 
the  Scripture  hiftory  requires. 

SANCHEZ  (Francois),  called  in  Latin  San^iius, 
was  of  Las  Brocas  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by  his 
own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  of  le  Pere  de 
la  Langue  Lattne,  et  le  DoSeur  de  tous  les  Gens-de-lettres. 
He  wrote,  i.  An  excellent  treatlfe  intitled  Minerva,  Gtdt 
Caiijis  Lingua  Latwa,  which  was  publifhed  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  1714,  in  8vo.  The  authors  of  the  Portrayal 
Methode  de  la  Langue  Lat'ine  have  been  much  indebted 
to  this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Me- 
thod of  tranflating  Authors.  3.  Several  other  learned 
pieces  on  grammar.  He  died  in  the  year  i6oo>  in  his 
77  th  year. 
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Wc  muft  be  careful  to  diflinguifh  him  from  another  Sanehonia, 
Frango'ts  Sanche%y  who  died  atTouloufe  in  1632.  !  his 
laft  was  a  Portuguefe  phyfician  who  fettled  at  Touloufe,  "  »-'"^ 
and)  though  a  Chriftian,  was  born  of  Jewifh  parents. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  philofo- 
pher.  His  works  have  been  colleaed  under  the  title  of 
Opera  Medica.  His  junai  funt  t  aSatus  quidam  philo- 
Jophiri  non  infuhtiles>  They  were  printed  at  Touloufe 
in  1636. 

SANCHONIATHO,  a  Phenician  philofopher  and  . 
hiftorian,  who  is  faid  to  have  flourifhed  before  the  Tro- 
jan war  about  the  time  of  Semiramis.  Of  this  moft 
ancient  writer,  the  only  remains  extant  are  fundry  frag- 
ments of  cofmogony,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  and 
firft  mortals,  preferved  by  Eufebius  and  Theodoret ; 
both  of  whom  fpeak  of  Sanchoniatho  as  an  accurate 
and  faithful  hiftorian ;  and  the  former  adds,  that  his 
work,  which  was  tranflated  by  Philo-BybliUs  from  the 
Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains  many 
things  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  which  de- 
ferve  great  credit,  both  becaufe  they  agree  with  the 
Jewifh  writers,  and  becaufe  the  author  received  thefe 
particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hierombalus,  a  prieft  of 
the  god  Jao.  • 

Several  modern  writers,  however,  of  greit  learning, 
have  called  in  queftion  the  very  exiftence  of  Sanchonia- 
tho, and  have  contended  with  jnuch  plaufibihty,  that 
the  fragments  which  Eufebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  were  forged  by  that  author, 
or  the  pretended  tranflator  Philo,  from  enmity  to  the 
Chrifti  ans,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  fomething 
to  ftiow  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Mofes. 
Thefe  oppofite  opinions  have  produced  a  controverfy 
that  has  filled  volumes,  and  of  which  our  limits  would 
hardly  admit  of  an  abftraft.  We  fliall  therefore  in  few 
words  ftate  what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous  of  fuller  information 
to  the  works  of  the  authors  (a)  mentioned  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 

The  controverfy  refpefting  Sanchoniatho  refolves  It- 
felf  into  two  queftions  2  i.  Was  there  in  reality  fuch  a 
writer  ?  2.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity  which 
his  tranflator  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  was  really  fuch  a  writer,  and  that  th& 
fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius  are  inde  d  pa'ts  of  his 
hiftory  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  tranflator  (b),  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  by  the  following  reafons.  Eua 
febius,  who  admitted  them  into  his  work  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a  dili- 
gent fearcher  into  antiquity.  His  conduft  at  the  Ni- 
cene  council  ftiows,  that  on  every  fubjeft  he  thought  for 
himfelf,  neither  biaffed  by  authority  to  the  one  fide,  nor 
carried  over  by  the  rage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  better  means  than  any  modern  writer  can  have  of 
fatisfying  himfelf  with  refpeft  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  work,  which  had  then  but  lately 
4  M  been 


(a)  Bochart,  Scaliger,  Voffms,  Cumberiand,  Dodwell,  Stillingfleet,  Moftielm's  Cud  worth,  and  Warburton 

(b)  Of  this  there  are  indeed  feveral  proofs.  Philo  makes  Sanchoniatho  fpeak  of  Byblus  as  the  moft  ancient 
city  of  Phenicia,  which,  in  aU  probability,  it  was  not.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Berith  or  Berytus  the 
city  where  Sanchoniatho  himfelf  lived  ;  but  not  of  Byblus,  which  was  the  native  city  of  Philo,  and  to  which 
he  IS  therefore  partial.  He  makes  him  Ukewife  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the  Grecian 
Kat€«  were  known  or  probably  peopled. 
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SfflSf^^onla.  Ijeen  tranflated  Into  the  Greek  language,  and  made  ge- 
neraily  known  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  itfelf, 
^""^  or  at  leall  In  thofe  parts  of  it  which  he  lias  preferved, 
that  could  induce  a  wife  and  good  man  to  obtrude  it 
upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  he  himfelf  fufpedled  it 
to  be  fpurious.  Too  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  were 
indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to  admit  the  authenti- 
city of  writings  without  duly  weighing  the  merits  of 
iheir  claim  ;  but  then  fuch  writings  were  always  belie- 
ved to  be  favourable  to  the  Chriilian  caufe,  and  inimical 
to  the  caufe  of  Paganifm.  That  no  man  of  common 
fenfe  could  fuppofe  the  cofmogony  of  Sanchonlatho  fa- 
vourable to  the  caufe  of  revealed  religion,  a  farther 
proof  cannot  be  requifite  than  what  is  furnifhed  by  the 
following  extradl. 

*'  He  fuppofeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 
tmlverfe  was  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  of 
dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  evening  chaos  ;  and  that  thefe 
things  v/ere  boundlefs,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no 
bound  or  figure.  But  when  this  wind  fell  in  love  with 
nis  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix- 
ture was  called  dejtrf  or  cuptd  ^^-^om). 

This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  (itT«7E«f)  making  of  all  things.  But  that  wind  did 
not  know  its  own  produftion  ;  and  of  this,  with  that 
wind,  was  begotten  Mot^  which  fome  call  Mud,  others 
the  putrefa<£l!on  of  a  watery  mixture.  And  of  this 
eame  all  the  feed  of  this  building,  and  the  generation 
of  the  univerfe. 

"  But  there  were  certain  animals,  which  had  no  fenfe, 
out  of  which  were  begotten  intelligent  animals,  and  were 
called  Zophefemin,  that  is,  the  fples  or  overfeers  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  were  formed  alike  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg. 
''I'hus  (hone  out  Motf  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  lefs  and 
the  greater  ftars. 

"  And  the  air  fhining  thoroughly  with  light,  by  its 
fiery  influence  on  the  fea  and  earth,  winds  were  begot- 
ten, and  clouds  and  great  defiuxions  of  the  heavenly  wa- 
ters. And  when  all  thefe  things  firfl  were  parted,  and 
were  feparated  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  then  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  dadied 
againft  one  another,  and  were  fo  broken  to  pieces; 
whence  thunders  and  lightenings  were  made  :  and  at 
the  ftroke  of  thefe  thunders  the  fore- mentioned  intelli- 
gent animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  with  the 
found  }  and  male  and  female  ftin-ed  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  fea  :  This  is  their  generation  of  animals. 

"  After  thefe  things  our  author  (Sanchoniatho) 
goes  on  faying  1  Thefe  things  are  written  in  the  Cof- 
mogony of  T aautus,  and  in  his  memoirs  ;  and  out  of  the 
conjeilures,  and  furer  natural  figns  which  his  mind  faw, 
and  found  out,  and  wherewith  he  hath  enlightened  us. 

"  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds, 
north  and  fouth  and  the  reft,  he  makes  this  epilogue. 

*  But  thefe  firA  men  confecrated  the  plants  fhooling 
out  of  ,the  ea,rth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  worfhip- 
ped  thefn  ;  upon  whom  they  themfelves  lived,  and  all 
their  pofterity  and  all  before  them  :  to  thefe  they  made 
their  meat  and  drink  offerings.'    Then  he  concludes  : 

*  thefe  were  the  devices  of  worfhip  agreeing  with  the 
■weaknefs  and  ^vant  of  boldnefs  in  their  minds." 

Let  us  fiippofe  Eufcbius  to  have  been  as  weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkeft  monk  in  the  darkeft  age  of 
Jlurope,  a  fuppofition  which  no  man  will  make  who 
JtDQWjs  any  thing  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  hifto- 


nan  ;  what  could  he  fee  in  this  fenfelefs  jargon,  which  SanchoniJ 
even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  of  employing  in 
fupport  of  Chrlftianity  ?  Eufebius  calls  it,  and  calls  * 
it  truly,  direft  athelfm  ;  but  could  he  imagine  that  an 
ancient  fyftem  of  athelfm  would  contribute  fo  much  to 
make  the  Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine  revelations 
the  books  0/  the  Old  and  New  Teflaments,  that  he 
fhould  be  induced  to  adopt,  without  examination,  an 
impudent  forgery  not  200  years  old  as  genuine  remains 
of  the  mod  remote  antiquity  ? 

If  this  Phenlclan  cofmogony  be  a  fabrication  of  Por- 
phyry, or  of  the  pretended  tranflator,  it  muft  furely  have 
been  fabricated  for  fome  purpofe;  but  it  is  impoflible  for 
us  to  conceive  what  purpofe  either  of  thefe  writers  could 
have  intended  to  ferve  by  forging  a  fyftem  fo  extrava- 
gantly abfurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Chrlftians,  was  not  an  athelft,  and  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  an  atheift  of  him  whom  he  meant 
to  obtrude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  Mofes.  His 
own  principles  were  thofe  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts; 
and  had  he  been  the  forger  of  the  works  which  bear 
the  name  of  Sanchonlatho,  inftead  of  the  incomprehen- 
fible  jargon  about  dari  iv'md,  evening  chaos,  Mot,  the 
overfeers  oj' heaven  in  the /hape  of  an  egg,  zi\d  animation 
proceeding  from  the  found  of  thunder,  we  fliould  doubtlefs 
have  been  amufed  with  refined  fpeculatlons  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Demiurgus  and  the  other  perfons 
in  the  Platonic  Triad.  SeePLAxoNisM  and  Porphy- 
ry. 

Father  Simon  of  the  oratory  imagines  *  that  the  *  Bib.  Cr 
purpofe  for  which  the  hillory  of  Sanchonlatho  was  ^ol.  i.  p. 
forged,  was  to  fupport  Paganifm,  by  taking  from  it  Its"'*'^' 
mythology  and  allegories,  which  were  perpetually  ob- 
jefted  to  it  by  the  Chriftian  writers ;  but  this  learned 
man  totally  miftakes  the  matter.    The  primitive  Chrl- 
ftians were  too  much  attached  to  allegories  themfelves 
to  reft  their  objeftions  to  Paganifm  on  fuch  a  founda- 
tion :  what  they  objefted  to  that  fyftem  was  the  immo- 
ral ftories  told  of  the  gods.    To  this  the  Pagan  priefts 
and  philofophers  replied,  that  thefe  ftories  were  only 
mythologic  allegories,  which  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 
Theology,  Ethics,  and  Phyfics.    The  Chrlftians  faid, 
this  could  not  be  ;  for  that  the  ftories  of  the  gods  had 
a  fubftantlal  foundation  in  fa£l,  thefe  gods  being  only 
dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like  paffions  and  in- 
firmities with  other  mortals.    This  then  was  the  objec- 
tion which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho 
had  to  remove,  if  he  really  forged  them  in  fupport  of 
Paganifm  ;  but,  inftead  of  doing  fo,  he  gives  the  genea- 
logy and  hiftory  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  ftiows,  that 
they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  fome 
of  them  grofsly  Immoral,  which  they  had  performed  in 
this  world.    We  have  elfewhere  (Polytheism,  n°  17.), 
given  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chryfor,  and  Ou- 
ranos,  and  Ge,  and  HypJiJIos,  and  Muth ;  but  our  rea- 
ders may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleafed  to  accompany  him 
through  the  hiftory  of  Ouranos  and  Cronus,  two  of  his 
greateft  gods  ;  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  his  wri- 
tings are  calculated  to  fupport  the  tottering  caufe  of 
Paganifm  againft  the  objeftions  which  were  then  urged 
to  it  by  the  Chriftian  apologifts. 

*'  Ouranos  (fays  he),  taking  the  kingdom  of  his  fa» 
ther,  married  Ge  his  fitter,  and  by  her  had  four  fons 
IluSf  who  is  called  Cronus  ;  Betylus  ;  Dagon,  who  is  Si- 
torif  or  the  joi  0/  corn  i  m^^tlau   But  by  other  wive*; 
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Osiranos  Kad  much  iITue,  wherefore  Ge  being  grieved  at  ment  ' 
it  and  jealous,  reproached  Ourano6,  fo  as  they  parted 
from  each  other.  But  Ouranos,  though  he  parted  from 
her,  yet  by  fonce  invading  her,  and  lying  with  her  when 
he  lifted,  went  away  again  ;  and  he  alfo  attempted  to 
kill  the  children  he  had  by  her.  Ge  alfo  often  defend- 
ed or  avenged  herftlf,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unto 


her.  But  when  Cronus  came  to  man's  age,  iifing  Her- 
mes ^Trismegiftus  as  his  counfellor  and  afliftant  (for  he 
was  his  fecretary),  he  oppofed  his  father  Ouranos, 
avenging  his  mother.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Per- 
fephone  and  Athena  ;  the  former  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  counffl  of  the  latter  Athena,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro- 
nus made  of  iron  a  fcimitar  and  a  fpear.  Then  Her- 
mes, fpeaking  to  the  aflifbants  of  Cronus  with  enchant- 
ino  wordts,  wrought  in  them  a  keen  defire  to  tight 
againft  Ouranos  in  the  behalf  of  Ge  ;  and  thus  Cronus 
warring  at:;ainft  Ouranos,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  power  or  office.  In  the 
fight  was  taken  a  well-beloved  concubine  of  Ouranos 
big  with  child.  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da- 
gon,  and  ftie  brought  forth  at  his  houfe  what  fhe  had 
in  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  him  Demaroon. 
After  thefe  things  Cronus  builds  a  wall  round  about 
his  houfe,  and  founds  Byblus  the  firft  city  in  Phenicia. 
•Afterwards  Cronus,  fufpefting  his  own  brother  Atlus, 
with  the  advice  of  Hermes,  throwing  him  into  a  deep 
hole  of  the  earth,  there  buried  him,  and  having  a  fon 
•called  Sad'td^  he  difpatched  him  with  his  own  fword, 
having  a  fufpicion  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  fon  of 
life  with  his  own  hand.  He  alfo  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  own  daughter,  fo  that  all  the  gods  were  amazed  at 
the  mind  of  Cronus.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  Ouranos 
being  in  flight,  or  banifhment,  fends  his  daughter  A- 
ftarte,  with  two  other  fifliers  Rhea  and  Dione^  to  cut 
off  Cronus  by  deceit,  whom  Cronus  taking,  made  wives 
of  thefe  lifters.  Ouranos,  imderftanding  this,  fent  Ei- 
marmene  and  Hore,  Fate  and  Beauty,  with  other  auxili- 
aries, to  war  againft  him  :  but  Cronus,  having  gained 
the  affeAions  of  thefe  alfo,  kept  them  with  himfelf. 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  devifed  Batulia^  contriving 
ilones  that  moved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  begat 
on  Aftarte  feven  daughters  called  Titanides  or  rlrtemides  ; 
and  he  begat  on  Rhea  feven  fons,  the  youngeft  of  whom, 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  was  confecrated  a  god.  Alfo 
by  Dione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Aftarte  moreover 
two'fons,  Pothos  and  Eros,  i.  e.  Cupid  and  Love.  But 
Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread,  corn,  and  the 
plough,  was  called  Zeus  Arotrius.  To  Sydyc,  or  the  jujif 
one  of  the  Titanides  bare  AfcJepius.  Cronus  had  alfo 
in  Peraa  three  fons,  1.  Cronus  his  father's  namefake. 
2.  Zeus  Belus.    3.  Apollo," 

Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  writer  fo  acute  as  Porphyry, 
or  indeed  that  any  man  of  common  fenfe  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  of  Philo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with 
fuch  ftories  as  thefe,  in  order  to  remove  the  Chriftian 
objeftions  to  the  immoral  charafters  of  the  Pagan  di- 
vinities ?  The  very  fuppofition  is  impoflible  to  be  made. 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  is  here 
working  allegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouranos,  and 
Ge,  and  Cronus,  is  only  perfonifying  the  heaven,  the 
^arth,  and  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  affures  us,  that 
Ouranos,  or  Epigeus,  or  Autochthon  (for  he  gives  him 
all  thefe  names),  was  the  fon  o( one  Eliaun  or  Hypjiji-.s, 
vr-ho  dwdt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the  ele- 
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hicli  13  over  us  was  called  heaven,  on  accoiirtt  SanchonCaj 
of  its  excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge 
after  his  fifter  and  wife.    And  his  tranflator  is  very 
angry  *  with  the  Neoteric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  be-  « 
caufe  that,  "  by  a  great  deal  of  force  and  ftraining,  they  fe''.  Pr^p. 
laboured  to  turn  all  the  ftories  of  the  gods  iilto  allego-  Evang. 
ries  and  phyfical  difcourfes."    This  proves  unanfwer- j^^^'  ^' '^P' 
ably,  that  the  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did 
not  mean  to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religion  under  the 
cloak  of  mythologic  allegories ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was 
forged  by  Porphyry  in  fupport  of  Paganifm,  the  forger 
fo  far  miftook  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  between  him 
and  his  adverfaries,  that  he  contrived  a  book,  which,  if 
admitted  to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  caufe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  with  repeal:  to 
Sanchoniatho  is  his  antiquity.  Did  he  really  live  and 
write  at  fo  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre- 
tend  ?  We  think  he  did  not ;  and  what  contributes 
not  a  little  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark 
of  national  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-times, 
in  making  the  facred  myfteries  of  his  owrt  country  origi- 
nal, and  conveyed  from  Phenicia  into  Egypt.  This^ 
however,  furniflies  an  aditional  proof  that  Porphyry  was 
not  the  forger  of  the  work  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  thft 
myfteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (fee  Mysteries), 
and  would  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  blunder.  He  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anachronifm,  when  he 
makes  Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Semiramis,  and 
yet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is  compi- 
led from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the  prieft  of  the 
god  Jao ;  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the  higheft 
degree  probable  f ,  that  Hierombalus  or  Jeromb-baal  is  \Geogr.  Sas* 
the  Jeruh-baal  or  Gideon  of  fcripture.  P'^*'  "^o"^*' 

Between  the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war 
a  period  elapfcd  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou- 
rifhed  not  above  feventy  years  before  the  deftrudlion  of 
Troy.  But  fuppofing  Sanchoniatho  to  have  really 
confulted  the  records  of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  ftourifhed  at  the  fame  period  with  that  judge  of 
Ifrael.  He  fpeaks  of  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an 
ancient  thing,  while  our  beft  chronologers  %  place  it  in 
the  time  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  were  we  certain  that  any 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  we  fhould  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  traft  of  time  had  in- 
tervened, between  the  death  of  their  author  and  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  for,  furely,  they 
could  not,  in  a  fhort  period,  have  been  fo  completely 
corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
abfurdities.  His  atheiftic  cofmogony  he  does  not  in- 
deed pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  prieft 
of  Jao,  but  from  records  which  were  depofited  in  his 
own  town  of  Berytus  by  Thoth  a  Phenician  phllofo- 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt.  But 
furely  the  annals  of  Gideon,  if  wtitteri  by  himfelf, 
and  preferved  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniatho,  muft 
have  contained  fo  many  truths  of  the  Mofaic  religion, 
as  muft  have  prevented  any  man  of  fenfe  from  adopting 
fo  impoifible  a  theory  as  Thoth's,  though  fanftioned  by 
the  greateft  name  of  profane  antiquity.  Stillingfleet 
indeed  thinks  it  moft  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  moft  remarkable  paffages  of 
the  life  of  Jerub-baal  from  annals  written  by  a  Phenitian 
pen-.  He  obferves,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Gideon,  the  Ifraelites,  with  their  ufual  pronenefs  to 
idolatry ,^  worfhiped  Baalherith,  or  the  idol  of  Berytia 
4  M  2  th« 
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the  town  In  which  Sanchoniatho  lived ;  and  from  this 
circumftance  he  concludes  that  there  muft  have  been 
fuch  an  intercourfe  between  the  Hebrews  and  Berytians, 
that  in  procefs  of  time  the  latter  people  might  affume 
to  themfelves  the  Jerub-baal  of  the  former,  and  hand 
down  his  a£lions  to  pofterity  as  thofe  of  a  priefl  in- 
ftead  of  a  great  commander.  All  this  may  be  true  ; 
but  if  fo,  it  amounts  to  a  demonftratlon  that  the  anti- 
quity of  Sanchoniatho  is  not  fo  hi^h  by  many  ages  as 
that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo  and  Porphyry, 
though  he  may  itill  be  more  ancient,  as  we  think  Vof- 
fius  has  proved  him  to  be*,  than  any  other  profane 
hirtorian  whofe  writings  have  come  down  to  us  either 
entire  or  in  fragments. 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho's  hi- 
:ftory,  what,  it  may  be  alked,  is  the  value  of  his  frag- 
ments, that  we  fliould  be  at  any  trouble  to  afcertain 
whether  they  be  genuine  remains  of  high  antiquity,  or 
the  forgeries  of  a  modern  impoftor  ?  We  anfwcr,  with 
the  illuftrous  Stillingfleet,  that  though  thofe  fragments 
contain  fuch  abfurdities  as  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  credible  ;  though  the  whole  cofmogony 
is  the  groffeft  fink  of  atheifm  ;  and  though  many  perfons 
make  a  figure  in  the  hiftory,  whofe  very  exiftence  may 
well  be  doubted ;  yet  we,  who  have  in  our  hands  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  difcover 
many  excellent  rellcks  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw 
HO  feeble  light  upon  many  pafTages  of  holy  fcripture,  as 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  idolatry 
which  was  fo  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature. 
They  furnilh  too  a  complete  confutation  of  the  extra- 
vagant chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
and  (how,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  indeed 
iiot  older  than  it  is  faid  to  be  by  Mofes.  We  (hall  con- 
clude the  article  by  earneftly  recommending  to  our 
readers  an  attentive  perufal  of  Cumberland's  Sanchonia- 
tho. 

SANCROPT  (William\  archblHiop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Frefmgfield  in  Suffolk  in  1616;  and 
admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1633. 
In  1642  he  was  elefted  a  fellow  ;  and,  for  refufing  to 
take  the  covenant,  was  ejefted  from  his  fellowfhip.  In 
1 660  he  was  chofcn  one  of  the  univerfity  preachers ; 
and  in  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanry  of  York. 
In  1664  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  St  Paul*^.  In  this 
ftation  he  fet  himftlf  with  unwearied  dihgence  to  repair 
the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1 666  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  mare  noble  undertaking  of  rebuild- 
ing it,  toward  which  he  gave  1400I.  He  alfo  rebuilt 
the  deanry,  and  improved  the  revenue  of  it.  In  1 668 
he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  on  the  king's 
prefentation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the 
convocation,  he  was  unexpeftedly  advanced  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Canterbury.  In  1678  he  was  committed 
to  the  tower,  with  fix  other  bilhops,  for  prefenting  a 
petition  to  the  king  againft  reading  the  declaration  of 
indulgence.  '  Upon  king  James  II.'s  withdrawing  him- 
felf,  he  concurred  with  the  lords  in  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament,  and  due  indul- 
gence to  the  Proteftant  diffenters.  But  when  that  prince 
and  his  confort  were  declared  king  and  queen,  his  grace 
refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  their  majcfties,  he  was 
fufpended  and  deprived.  He  lived  in  a  very  private 
manner,  till  he  died  in  1693.  His  learning,  integrity, 
and  piety,  made  him  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church. 


He  puWifhed  3  volume  in  1 2mo,  mtitltd  Modern  Po'  SanAt 
iitlcs^  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  choice 
authors  ;  Familiar  Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pam.    _  " 
phlet ;  and  three  of  his  fermons  were  printed  together 
after  his  death. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  ad  of  fanaifying,  or 
rendering  a  thing  holy.  The  reformed  divines  define 
fandification  to  be  an  aft  of  God's  grace,  by  which 
a  perfon's  defires  and  affedions  are  alienated  from 
the  world ;  and  by  which  he  is  made  to  die  to  fin, 
and  to  live  to  righteoufnefs  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feel  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to  a  judicial  a6l,. 
by  which  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

SANCTORIUS,  a  moft  ingenious  and  learned 
phyfician,  was  a  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1  7th  century.  He  contrived  a  kind, 
of  ftatlcal  chair,  by  means  of  which,  after  eftimating 
the  aliments  received,  and  the  feufible  difcharges,  he 
was  enabled  to  determine  with  great  exadlnefs  the 
quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what 
kind  of  viduals  and  drink  increafed  or  diminHhed  it. 
On  thefe  experiments  he  ereded  a  curious  fyftem, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the"  title  of  De  medicina  Jia- 
tica  ;  of  which  we  have  an  Englllh  tranflation  by  Dr 
Quincy.  Sandorius  publiflied  feveral  other  treatifes, 
which  fliewed  great  abihties  and  learning. 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo  called  SanC'^ 
turn  fanaorutn,  or  Holy  of  holies^  was  the  holieft  and 
moft  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,.in  which 
the  aik  of  the  covenant  was  preferved',  and  into  which 
none  but  the  high-prieft  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 
only  once  a-year,  to  intercede  for  the  people. 

Some  diftinguifli  the  fanduary  from  the  fandunx, 
fandorum,  and  maintain  that  the  whole  temple  waa 
called  the  fanduary. 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the 
fanduary,  is  to  examine  it  by  ajuft  and  equal  fcale  ; 
becaufe,  among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  cuilom  of  the 
priefts  to  keep  ftone  weights,  to  ferve  as  ftandards  for 
regulating  all  weights  by,  though  thefe  were  not  at  all- 
different  from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuary,  in  the  Romifli  church,  is  alfo  ufed  for^ 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed^ 
encompaffed  with  a  rail  or  balluftrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  euftoms,  the  fame  with 
Asylum. 

SAND,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  foflils,  the 
charaders  of  which  are,  that  they  are  found  in  minute 
concretions  ;  forming  together  a  kind  of  powder,  the 
genuine  particles  of  which  are  all  of  a  tendency  to  one  de- 
terminate ftiape,  and  appear  regular  though  more  or  lefs 
complete  concretions  ;  not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited  by 
water,  or  formed  into  a  coherent  mafs  by  means  of  it,, 
but  retaining  their  figure  in  it ;  tranfparent,  vitrifiable 
by  extreme  heat,  and  not  diffoluble  in  nor  effervefclng 
with  acids.  Sands  are  fubjed  to  be  varioufly  blended, 
both  with  homogene  and  heterogene  fubftances,  as  that 
of  talks,  &c.  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their  various 
colours,  are  fubdivided  into,  i.  White  fands,  whether 
pure  or  mixed  with  other  arenaceous  or  heterogeneous 
particles  ;  of  all  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  differ- 
ing no  lefs  in  the  finenefs  of  their  particles  than  in  the 
different  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  bright  and  fiiining 

white^ 
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white,  to  a  trownifli,  yellowi{h,  greenlflii  &c.  white,  of  wonder  and  aftonifhment 
2  Thz  red  and  reddirti  fands,  both  pure  and  impure. 
3.  The  yellow  fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  are  alfo 
very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  fands,  diftinguifhed  in 
the  fame  manner.  5.  The  black  fands,  whereof  there 
are  only  two  fpecies,  viz.  a  fine  fliining  greyilh-black 
fand,  and  another  of  a  fine  (hining  reddilh-black  colour. 
6.  The  green  kind  ;  of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  viz.  a  Coarfe  variegated  dufky  green  fand,  com- 
mon in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  glafs-^manufafture ;  a 
white  kind  of  fand  being  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glafs,  and  a  coarfe  greenifh-looking  fand  for  the 
green  glafs. 

In  agriculture,  it  feems  to  be  the  office  of  fand  to 
make  undtuous  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  fupport  vege- 
tables, &c.  For  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to  co- 
alefce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent  mafs,  as  appears 
in  clay  ;  and  being  thus  embodied,  and  as  it  were 
glued  together,  is  no  way  difpofed  to  nourifh  vegetables. 
But  if  fuch  earth  be  mixed  with  fand,  its  pores  are 
thereby  kept  ©pen,  and  the  earth  itfelf  loofe,  fo  as 
thus  to  give  room  for  the  juices  to  afcend,  and  for 
plants  ta  be  nourifhed  thereby.  A  vegetable  planted 
only  in  fand,  or  in  a  fat  glebe,  or  in  earth,  receives 
little  growth  or  increafe  ;  but  a  mixture  of  both  ren- 
ders the  mafs  fertile.  In  effeft,  earth  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  made  organical  by  means  of  fand  ;  pores  aad  fpaces, 
fomething  analogous  to  vcffels,  being  thereby  maintain- 
ed, by  which  the  juices  may  be  conveyed,  prepared, 
digefted,  circulated,  and  at  length  difcharged.  Com- 
mon fand  is,  therefore,  a  very  good  addition,  by  way 
of  manure,  to  all  forts  of  clay-lands ;  it  warms  them, 
and  makes  them  more  open  and  loofe. 

S/iND-BagSy  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Sacks  of  Earth. 

S^ND-Ee/y  in  ichthyology  SeeAwtMODYTEs. 

Sand-FIooJs,  a  name  given  to  the  flowing  of  fand  fo 
common  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia.  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  accurate  defcription  of  fome  that  he  faw  in 
travelling  thro'  that  long  and  dreary  defert.  "  At  one 
o'clock  (fays  he)  we  alighted  among  fome  acacia-trees 
at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one  miles. 
We  were  here  at  once  furprifed  and  terrified  by  a  flight 
furely  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  world.  In 
that  vaft  expanfe  of  defert  from  weft  and  to  north-weft 
of  us,  we  faw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand  at 
different  diftances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity, 
at  others  ftalking  on  with  a  majeftic  flownefs  :  at  in- 
tervals we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  few  minutes 
t-o  overwhelm  us  ;  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did  ac- 
tually more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  they  would 
retreat  fo  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  fight,  their  tops  reach- 
ing to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparated 
from  the  bodies ;  and  thefe,  once  disjoined,  difperfed 
in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they 
were  "broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  flruck  with  a  large 
cannon  fhot.  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with 
confiderable  fwift/ief*  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very 
llrong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongfide  of 
us  about  the  diftance  of  three  miles.  The  greateft  dia- 
meter of  the  largefl  appeared  to  me  at  that  diftance  as 
if  it  would  meafure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  us 
witli  a  wind  at  fouth-eaft,  leaving  an  impreffion  upon 
my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  furely 
«ue  ingredient  in  it  wa&  feari  witi)  a  confiderable  deal 
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It  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  flying,  the  fwifteft  horfe  or  fafteft  failing  fhip  could  ' 
be  of  no  ufe  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger  j  and  the 
full  perfuafion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if  to  the  fpot  where 
I  ftood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  fo  much 'in  my 
ftate  of  lamenefs,  that  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  I  could 
overtake  them. 

"  The  fame  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  fandpre- 
fented  themfelves  to  us  this  day  in  form  and  difpofition 
like  thofe  we  had  feen  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
feemed  to  be  more  In  number  and  lefs  in  fizc.  They 
came  feveral  times  in  a  direction  clofe  upon  us,  that  is, 
I  believe,  within  lefs  than  two  miles.  They  began  im- 
mediately after  fun-rife,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almoft 
darkened  the  fun  :  his  rays  fhining  through  them  for 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
Our  people  now  became  defperate  :  the  Greek  fhrieked 
out,  and  faid  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  Ifmael  pro* 
nounced  it  to  be  hell,  and.  the  Tucorories,  that  the 
world  was  on  fire.  I  aflced  Idris  if  ever  he  had  before 
feen  fuch  a  fight  ?  He  fald  he  had  often  feen  them  as 
terrible,  though  never  worfe  ;  but  what  he  feared  moft 
was  that  extreme  rednefs  in  the  air,  which  was  a  furc 
prefage  of  the  coming  of  the  fimoom."  See  Simoom. 

The  flowing  of  fand,  though  far  from  being  fo  tre- 
mendous and  hurtful  as  in  Arabia,  is  of  very  bad  confe- 
quences  in  this  country,  as  many  valuable  pieces  of  land 
have  thus  been  entirely  loft  ;  of  which  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing inftances  from  Mr  Pennant,  together  with  a  pro- 
bable means  of  preventing  them  in  future.  "  I  have  more: 
than  once  (fays  he),  on  the  eaftcrn  coafb  of  Scotland, 
obferved  the  calamitous  ftate  of  feveral  extenilve  trac>Sp 
formerly  in  a  moft  flourifhing  condition,  at  prefent 
covered  with  fands,  unftable  as  thofe  of  the  deferts  of 
Arabia.  The  parifh  of  Furvie,  in  the  county  o£ 
Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two  farms,  and  above 
L.500  a-yearloft  to  the  Errol  family,  as  appears  by  the 
oath  of  the  faftor  in  i6co,  made  before  the  court  of 
feflion,  to  afcertain  the  minifter's  lalary.  Not  a  veftige 
is  to  be  feen  of  any  buildings,  unlefs  a  fragment  ©f  the 
church. 

"  The  eftate  of  Coubin,  near  Forres,  is  another  me- 
lancholy inftance.  This  tra6l  was  once  worth  Li.  300 
a-year,  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  fand.  This 
ftrange  inundation  was  ftiU  in  motion  in  1769,  chiefly 
when  a  ftrong  wind  prevailed.  Its  motion  is  fo  rapid, 
that  I  have  been  affured,  that  an  apple-tree  has  been  fo 
covered  with  it  in  one  feafon,  that  only  the  very  fum- 
mit  appeared.  This  diftrefs  was-  brought  on  about 
ninety  yea?«  ago,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  cutting 
down  fome  trees,  and  pulhng  up  the  bent  or  ftar  which 
grew  on  the  fand-hills ;  which  at  laft  gave  rife  to  the 
a6t  of  15  George  II.  c.  33.  to  prohibit  the  deftrudion 
of  this  ufeful  plant. 

I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  the  public  a  poflible 
means  of  putting  a  ftop  to  thefe  deftrudlive  ravages. 
Providence  hath  kindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only 
in  pure  fand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  after-times, 
an  application  of  it  fuitable  to  their  wants.  The  fand- 
hills,  on  a  portion  of  the  Flintfliire  fhores,  in  the  parlfli 
of  Llanafa,  are  covered  with  it. naturally,  and  kept  firm 
in  their  place..  The  Dutch  perhaps  owe  the  exiftence- 
of  part  at  leaft  of  their  country  to  the  fowing  of  it  on. 
the  mobile foluniy  their  fand-banks. 

My  humane  and  amiable,  friend,  the  late  Benjamiai 

Stillingflcet?-,- 


Sand. 
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Ban<!.  St'iUingfleet,  Efq;  recomiriendcd  tlie  fowing  of  this 
plant  on  the  fandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  its  matted 
roots  might  prevent  the  deluges  of  fand  which  that 
coimtiy  experiences.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  whcrcfoever  this  plant  grows  the  falutary  effefts 
*are  foon  obfcrved  to  follow.  A  fingle  plant  will  fix 
the  fand,  and  gather  it  into  a  hillock  ;  thefe  hillocks, 
by  the  increafe  of  vegetation,  are  formed  into  laro  er,  till 
by  degrees  a  barrier  is  made  often  afrainft  the  encroach- 
hients  of  the  fea  ;  and  might  as  often  prove  preventa- 
tive of  the  calamity  in  queflion.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
but  recommend  the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  moll 
■places  near  the  fea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  by 
the  name  of  murah  ;  to  the  Englifh  by  that  of  bent- 
jlar,  mat-grafs,  or  marram.  Linnasus  calls  it  arundo 
I  arenaria.  The  Dutch  call  it  helm.  This  plant  hath 
■ftiffand  f^arp-polnted  leaves,  growing  like  a  rufh,  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate 
'deeply  into  their  fandy  beds :  the  ftalk  bears  an  ear 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  not  unlike  rye  ;  the  feeds  are 
•fmall,  brown,  and  roundifli.  By  good  fortune,  as  old 
<}erard  obfenres,  no  cattle  will  eat  or  touch  this  vege- 
table, allotted  for  other  purpofes,  fubfervient  to  the  ufe 
'of  mankind.^* 

SANT)-Piper,  in  ornithology.    See  Tringa. 
SAND-Stone,  a  genus  of  ftones  belonging  to  the  order 
of  faxa  ;  and  including  all  thofe  which  confift  of  fuch 
minute  particles  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  difcerned  by 
the  eye.    The  fpecies  enumerated  by  Cronftedt  are, 

1 .  Thofe  cemented  by  a  clay,  of  which  thefe  are  two 
varieties  ;  one  with  porcelain  clay,  the  other  with  com- 
TTion  clay.  The  former  is  met  with  in  Sweden  under 
the  ftratum  of  coal  in  a  coal-mine  in  the  province  of 
Shone,  and  is  very  hard  and  rcfra&ory  in  the  fire ;  the 
other  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Gothland. 

2.  With  lime,  refembling  mortar  made  with  coarfe 
•fand.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  confifting  of  tranf- 
parent  grey- coloured  grains  of  quartz  and  white  lime- 
ftone,  the  other  of  a  loofe  texture,  hardening  in  the  air  ; 
but  having  the  particles  too  fine  to  be  vifible.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  found  in  Sweden,  the  latter  In  France 
and  Livonia. 

^.  Sand-ftone  having  its  particles  bound  together  by 
an  unknown  cement.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties  ; 
1.  Loofe;  2.  Somewhat  hard;  3.  Compaft ;  4.  Very 
hard  ;  all  of  them  found  in  different  parts  of  Sweden. 

4.  Cemented  by  ruft  of  iron,  found  in  the  form  of 
loofe  flones  in  feveral  places. 

Cronftedt  informs  us  that  the  greateft  part  of  fand- 
ftones  confift  of  quartz  and  mica,  being  thofe  fubftances 
which  moft  readily  admit  of  granulation  without  being 
reduced  to  powder.  Some  years  ago  the  Baron  de 
Dietrich  fhowed  a  fingular  variety  of  fand-ftone  at  Paris. 
It  confifts  of  fmall  grains  of  hard  quartz  which  ftrike 
fire  with  fteel  united  with  fome  micaceous  particles. 
It  is  flexible  and  elaftic,  the  flexibility  depending  on  the 
micaceous  part  and  foftnefs  of  the  gluten  with  which 
the  particles  are  cemented.  This  elaftic  ftone  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  at  Brazil,  and  brought  to  Germany  by 
his  excellency  the  marquis  de  Lavradio.  There  are 
alfo  two  tables  of  white  marble,  kept  in  the  palace  of 
©orghefe  at  Rome,  which  have  the  fame  property 
But  the  fparry  particles  of  their  fubftance,  though 
tranfparent,  are  rather  foft,.  and  may  be  eafily  feparated 
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by  the  nail.  They  cfFervefce  with  aquafortis,  and  San 
there  is  alfo  a  fmall  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  t;;ik  '^'^^'^ 
or  mica. 

Sand-ftones  are  of  great  ufe  In  buildings  which  are 
required  to  refift  air,  water,  and  fire  Some  of  them 
are  foft  in  the  quany,  but  become  hard  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  The  loofe  ones  are  moft  ufeful,  but  the 
folid  and  hard  ones  crack  in  the  fire,  and  take  a  polifh 
when  ufed  as  grindflones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought 
therefore  to  be  nicely  examined  before  they  are  em- 
ployed for  the  ufual  purpofes.  Our  author  obferves 
that  the  working  mafons,  or  ftone-cutters,  ought  to 
wear  a  piece  of  frize  or  baixe  before  their  mouths,  to 
preferve  thcniielves  from  a  confumption  which  their 
bufinefs  is  otherwife  apt  to  bring  on.  Limtftone, 
however,  is  not  obfer/ed  to  have  this  effeft. 

To  the  lift  of  fand-flones  Fabroni  adds  gritftone,  of 
greater  or  lefs  hardnefs  ;  moftly  of  a  grey,  and  fome- 
times  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  compofed  of  a  filiceous  and 
micaceous  fand,  but  rarely  of  a  fparry  kind,  with  greater 
or  lefTer  particles  clofcly  connedled  with  an  argillaceous 
cement.  It  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel,  vitrifies  in  a  itrong 
fire,  and  is  generally  indiffoluble  in  acids.  It  is  ufed 
for  mill-ftones,  whct-ftones,  and  fometimes  for  filtering 
ftones,  as  well  as  for  building. 

SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  flipper  worn 
on  the  feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  made  of 
gold,  I'lk,  or  other  precious  ftuff ;  confifting  of  a  fsle, 
with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the  ancle,^ 
but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fhoe  or  flipper  worn  by 
the  pope  and  other  Romifh  prelates  when  they  officiate. 
It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flipper  worn  by  feveral 
congregations  of  reformed  monks.  This  laft  coni  fts 
of  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  fole,  faftened  with 
latches  or  buckles,  all  the  reft  of  the  foot  being  left 
•bare.  The  capuchins  wear  fandals ;  the  recoUefts, 
clogs ;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of 
wood. 

SANDAL-lVood.    See  Saunders. 

SANDARACH,  in  natural  hlftory,  a  very  beau- 
tiful native  foffil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  faftitious  red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red 
matter  formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow  orpiment. 

It  is  a  pure  fubftance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
ftrufkure,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dyers 
term  an  orange  fear  let,  and  is  confiderably  L';i;-p  .  nt 
even  in  the  thickeft  pieces.  But  though,  with  refpcft 
to  colour,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar  while  in 
the  mafs,  it  is  vailly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  re- 
duced to  powder.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  remark- 
ably heavy ;  and,  when  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat, 
melts  and  flows  like  oil :  if  fet  on  fire,  it  burns  very 
brifldy. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  filver  mines  ;  and  is  fold  to  the  painters,  who  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red  :  but  its  virtues  or  qua- 
lities in  medicine  are  no  more  afcertained  at  this  time 
than  thofe  of  the  yellow  orpiment.  ^ 

Gum-SANDARACHf  is  3  dry  and  hard  reiin,  ufually 
met  with  in  loofe  granules,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  a 
horfe-bean,  or  larger  ;  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  colour, 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  refinous  fmell,  brittle,  very  inflam- 
mable, of  an  acrid  and  aromatic  tafte,  and  diffufing  a 
very  pleafant  fmell  when  burning.    It  is  produced  from 
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i-afpecles  of  the  iuniper;  (fee  Junipervs.)  It  flows 
only  from  thefe  trees  in  hot  countries  :  but  the  natives 
promote  its  difcharge  by  making  inciiions  in  the  bark. 

Sandarach  is  efteemed  good  in  diarrhceas  and  in 
hsemorrhagies. 

The  vaniifh-makers  make  a  kind  of  varnlfh  of  it,  by 
diffolving  it  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  linfeed,  or  in  fpirit 
of  wine. 

Pounrfed  Sandar/ich-    See  Pounce. 

SANDEMANIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  mo- 
dern feft  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1 728  ;  where  it  is  at  this  time  diilinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  GiiiJJUes^  after  its  founder  Mr  John  Glafs,  who  was  a 
niinifter  of  the  eftabliflied  church  in  that  kingdom  ;  but 
being  charged  with  a  defign  of  fubverting  the  national 
covenant,  and  fapping  the  foundation  of  all  national 
cftablifhments  by  the  kirk  judicatory,  was  expelled  by 
the  fynod  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  fentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tracl  publifhed  at  that  time, 
intitled,  "  The  Teftimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs," 
and  preferved  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works.  In  con- 
fequence  of  Mr  Glafs's  expulfion,  his  adherents  formed 
themfelves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  inlUtu- 
tion  and  difcipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the 
plan  of)  the  firft  churches  recorded  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr  Robert  Sande- 
man,  an  elder  in  one  of  thefe  churches  in  Scotland, 
publifhed  a  feries  of  letters  addreifed  to  Mr  Hervey,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  Theron  and  Afpafio  ;  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  Ihow,  that  his  notion  of  faith  is  contradiftory 
to  the  fcripture  account  of  it,  and  could  only  ferve  to 
lead  men,  profelFedly  holding  the  doftrines  commonly 
called  Cahini/iic,  to  eftablifh  their  own  righteoufnefs 
upon  their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various  afts  of 
faith.  In  thefe  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove, 
that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  fimple  aflent 
to  the  divine  teftimony  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  record- 
ed in  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  he  maintains,  that  the 
word  faith,  or  belief,  is  conftantly  ufed  by  the  apoftJes 
to  fignify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  difcourfe, 
viz.  a  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  believing  any  common 
teftimony,  and  believing  the  apoftolic  teftimony,  except 
that  which  refults  from  the  nature  of  the  teftimony  it- 
felf.  This  led  the  way  to  a  controverfy,  among  thofe 
who  were  called  Ca/vini/ls,  concerning  the  nature  of 
juftifying  faith  ;  and  thofe  who  adopted  Mr  Sandeman's 
notion  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denomination  of  Sonde- 
manians,  formed  themfelves  into  church  order,  in  ftri6l 
fellowfhip  with  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
no  kind  of  communion  with  other  churches.  The 
chief  opinions  and  pra&lces  in  which  this  fe£l  differs 
from  other  Chiftians,  are,  their  weekly  adminiftration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  their  love-feafts,  of  whicli  every 
member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake, 
and  which  confift  of  their  dining  together  at  each  other's 
houfes  iia  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon fervice  ;  their  kifs  of  charity  ufed  on  this  occa^ 
fion,  at  the  admiflion  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times,  when  they  deem  it  to  be  neceftary  or  proper  ; 
their  weekly  colleftion  before  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expen- 
ces  ;  mutual  exhortation  ;  abftinence  from  blood  and 
things  ftrangled ;  waffling  each  other's  feet,  the  pre- 
cept concerning  which,  as  well  __as  other  precepts,  they 


underftaad  literally  ;  commuriity  of  goods,  fo  far  as  that 
every  one  is  to  conhder  all  that  he  has  in  his  poffeffion 
and  power  as  liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church; 
and  the  unlawfulnefs  of  laying  up  treafures  on  earth, 
by  fetting  them  apart  for  any  diftant,  future,  and  un- 
certain ufe.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  divtr- 
fions>  fo  far  as  they  are  not  connefted  with  circum- 
ftances  really  finful ;  but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  fa- 
cred,  difapprove  ot  playing  at  cards,  dice,  &c.  They 
maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  pallors,  or  biffiops,  in. 
each  church  ;  and  the  neceffity  of  the  pieferice  of  two 
elders  in  evei-y  aft  of  difcipUnc,  and  at  the  adminiftra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  el- 
ders, want  of  learning,  and  engagements  in  trade,  &c. 
are  no  fufficient  objeflion  ;  but  fecond  marriages  dif-: 
qualify  for  the  office  ;  and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer 
and  faffing,  impofition  of  hands,  and  giving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowHiip.  In  their  difcipline  they  are  ftridt 
and  fevere  ;  and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  feparatc 
from  the  communion  and  worfhip  of  all  fuch  religious 
focieties  as  appear  to  them  not  to  profefs  the  fimple 
ti-uth.  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not 
walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  fiiaU  only  add,  that  ia 
every  church  tranfaftion,  they  efteem  unanimity  to  be 
abfolutely  neceffary.  From  this  abftraft  of  the  account 
which  they  have  publiflied  of  their  tenets  and  prafticcs, 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  probable  that  their  number  ffioulJ 
be  very  confiderable. 

SANDERS.    See  SAu^TOER5,. 
S  ANDIVER,  a  whitiffi  fait,  continually  caft  up  from 
the  metal,  as  it  is  called,  whereof  glafs  is  made ;  and, 
fwimming  on  its  furface,  is  ffcimmed  of. 

Sandiver  is  alfo  plentifully  thrown  out  in  the  erup- 
tions of  volcanoes  ;  fome  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  other* 
tinged  bluiffi  or  yellowiffi. 

Sandiver  is  faid  to  be  detergent,  and  good  for  foul- 
iieffes  of  the  flcin.    It  is  alfo  ufed  by  gilders  of  iron. 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red-lead,  made  of 
cenife,  but  much  inferior  to  the  true  minium. 

SANDOMIR,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Little  Poland,  on  the  Viftula.  The 
Swedes  blew  up  the  caftle  in  1656  ;  and  here,  in  1659, 
was  a  dreadful  battle  between  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians. 
It  is  84  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cracow.  Lat.  49.  26. 
Long.  20.  10. 

SANDORICUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
23d  order,  Trihillata.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  the 
petals  five,  and  linear; ffiaped :  the  neftarium  has  ten 
dentae,  on  which  the  antherae  grow  ;  the  fruit  is  a  dru- 
pa,  and  five  in  number,  each  of  which  has  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  indicum,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

SANDPU,  or  San  POO,  the  vulgar  name  of  one  of  the 
moft  mighty  rivers  in  the  world.  The  name  it  generally 
goes  by,  and  by  which  it  is  beft  known,  is  that  of  Bur- 
rampooter.  Of  this  moft  majeftic  body  of  waters  we 
have  the  following  very  animated  account  in  Maurice's 
Indian  Antiquities.  "  An  objeft  equally  novel  and 
grand  now  claims  our  attention  ;  fo  novel,  as  not  to 
have  been  known  to  Europeajis  in  the  real  extent  of  its 
magnificence  before  the  year  1765,  and  fo  awfully 
grand,  that  the  aftonifhed  geographer,  thinking  the 
language  of  profe  inade(juat€  to  convey  his  conceptionj^, 
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Sandpvi,  has  had  recom-fe  to  the  more  expreflive  and  energetic 
Sandwich,  language  of  poetry  :  but 

 Scarce  the  Mufe  herfelf 

Dares  ftretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  mafs 
Of  rufhing  waters  ;  to  whofe  dread  expanfe, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wond'rous  length  of  courfe, 
Our  floods  are  rills. 

"  This  ftupendous  objeA  is  the  Burrampooter,  a 
word  which  in  Shanfcrit  fignifies  the  /on  of  Brahma  ; 
for  no  meaner  origin  could  be  affigned  to  fo  wonderful 
a  progeny.  This  fupreme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers 
derives  its  fource  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame 
mountain  from  which  the  Ganges  fprinjis,  and  taking  a 
bold  fweep  towards  the  eaft,  in  a  line  ^ireftly  oppofite 
to  the  conrfe  of  that  river,  waihes  the  vaft  country  of 
Tibet,  where,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  it  is  denominated 
Sanpso,  or  the  river.  Winding  with  a  rapid  current 
through  Tibet,  and,  for  many  a  league,  amidll  dreary 
deferts  and  regions  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
it  waters  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Laffa,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  grand  Lama  ;  and  then  deviating  with  a 
cometary  irregularity,  from  an  eall  to  a  fouth-eaft  courfe, 
the  mighty  nvanderer  approaches  within  200  miles  of  the 
v/eftern  frontiers  of  the  vaft  empire  of  China.  From 
this  point  its  more  direft  path  to  the  ocean  lay  through 
the  gulph  of  Siam  ;  but  with  a  defultory  courfe  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf,  it  fuddenly  turns  to  the  weft  through 
AfTam,  and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north-eaft  quarter. 
'Circling  round  the  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow  moun- 
tains, the  Bun-ampooter  now  takes  a  fouthern  direftion ; 
and  for  60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  its  fitter 
in  point  of  origin,  but  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, ghdes  majeftically  along  in  a  ftream  which  is  re- 
gularly from  four  to  five  miles  wide,  and  but  for  its 
freflmefs,  Mr  Rennel  fays,  might  pafs  for  an  arm  of  the 
fea.  About  40  miles  from  the  ocean  thefe  mighty  rivers 
unite  their  ftreams  ;  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opinion 
that  their  junftion  was  formerly  higher  up,  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  two  fuch  vaft  bodies  of  water, 
fcooped  out  the  amazing  bed  of  the  Megna  lake. 
Their  ppefent  conflux  is  below  Luckipoor^  and  by  that 
confluence  a  body  of  frefli  running  water  is  produced, 
hardly  equalled,  and  not  exceeded,  either  in  the  old  or 
the  new  hemifphere.  So  ftupendous  is  that  body  of  water, 
that  it  has  formed  a  gulph  of  fuCh  extent  as  to  contain 
iflands  that  rival  our  Ifle  of  Wight  in  fize  and  fertility; 
and  with  fuch  refiftlefs  violence  does  it  rufti  into  the 
ocean,  that  in  the  rainy  feafon  the  fea  itfelf,  or  at  leaft 
its  fm-face,  is  perfcdly  frefti  for  many  leagues  out." 

SANDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque 
ports,  and  which  has  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  con- 
fifts  of  about  i50ohoufes,  moft  of  them  old,  and  built 
with  wood,  though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built  with 
brick  and  flints.  It  has  three  long  narrow  ftreets 
paved,  and  thirty  crofs-ftreets  or  alleys,  with  about 
6000  inhabitants,  but  no  particular  manufaftory.  f^he 
town  is  walled  round,  and  alfo  fortified  with  ditches 
and  ramparts;  but  the  walls  are  much  decayed,  on 
account  of  the  harbour  being  fo  choaked  up  with  fand 
that  a  ftiip  of  1  oo  tons  burthen  cannot  get  in.  E.  Long. 
I.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

Sandwich  I/lands^  a  group  of  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  lying  near  >Jew  Ireland,  were  among  the  laft  dif- 
Civeries  of  captain  Cook,  who  fo  earned  them  in  ho- 
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nour  of  the  Earl  »f  Sandwich,  under  whofe  admmiftrt*  Sand*! 
tion  thefe  difcoveries  were  made.  They  confift  of 
eleven  iflands,  extending  in  latitude  from  18.  54.  to  22. 
15.  N.  and  in  longitude  from  150.  54.  to  »6o.24.  W. 
They  are  called  by  the  natives,  Owhykee  Mowee, 
Ranai,  Moretoi,  Tahoorowa,  Woahoo,  Atooi, 
Neeht-ebeotu,  O'cehouot  Morotmne.  andTAHOOnA,  all  in- 
habited except  the  two  laft.  An  account  of  the  moft. 
remarkable  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  The  climate 
of  thefe  Iflands  dificrs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Weft 
Indies  in  the  fame  latitude,  though  perhaps  more  tem- 
perate ;  and  there  are  no  traces  of  thofe  violent  windi 
and  hurricanes,  which  render  the  ftormy  months  in  the 
Weft  Indies  fo  dreadful.  There  is  alfo  more  rain  at 
the  Sandwich  Ifles,  where  the  mountainous  parts  being 
generally  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  fucceflive  fliowers  fall  in 
the  inland  parts,  with  fine  weathtr,  and  a  clear  flty,  on 
the  fea  fliore.  Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  thofe  incon- 
veniences, to  which  many  tropical  countries  are  fubjeft, 
either  from  heat  or  moifture,  are  experienced  here* 
The  winds,  in  the  winter  months,  are  generally  from 
eaft- fouth-eaft  to  north-eaft  The  vegetable  produAiona 
are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  in  this 
ocean  ;  but  the  taro  root  is  here  of  a  fuperior  quahty. 
The  bread-fruit  trees  thrive  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  in 
the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quan- 
tity  of  fruit.  The  fu^ar-canes  are  of  a  very  unufual  lize, 
fome  of  them  meafunng  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
circumference,  and  having  fourteen  feet  eatable.  There 
is  alfo  a  root  of  a  brown  colour,  ftraped  like  a  yam, 
and  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  weight,  the  juice  of  which 
is  very  fweet,  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  is  an  excellent 
fubftltute  for  fugar.  I'he  quadrupeds  are  confined  to 
the  three  ufual  forts,  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  fowls 
are  alfo  of  the  common  fort ;  and  the  birds  are  beauti- 
ful and  numerous,  though  not  various.  Goats,  pigs, 
and  European  feeds,  were  left  by  captain  Cook  ;  but 
the  pofleffion  of  the  goats  foon  gave  rife  to  a  conteft 
between  two  diftrifts,  in  which  the  breed  was  entirely 
deftroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
fame  race  that  poflefies  the  iflands  fouth  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  in  their  perfons,  language,  cuftoms,  and  man- 
ners, approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  lefs  diftant  neighbours,  either  of  the  Society  vt 
Friendly  Iflands.  They  are  in  general  about  the  mid- 
dle fize,  and  well  made ;  they  walk  very  gracefully, 
run  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  very  great  fa- 
tigue. Many  of  both  fexes  have  fine  open  countenances  j 
and  the  women  in  particular  have  good  eyes  and  teeth, 
with  a  fweetnefs  and  fenfibility  of  look,  that  render 
them  very  engaging.  There  is  one  peculiarity,  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  every  part  of  thefe  iflands,  that  even  iii 
the  handfomeft  faces  there  is  a  fulnefs  of  the  noftril, 
without  any  flatnefs  or  fpreading  of  the  nofe.  They 
fuffer  their  beards  to  grow,  and  wear  their  hair  after 
various  fafliions.  The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women 
nearly  refemble  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  and  both  fexe« 
wear  necklaces  of  fmall  variegated  fliells.  Tattowing 
the  body  is  praftifed  by  every  colony  of  this  nation. 
The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  are  alfo  very  neatly 
marked,  and  they  have  the  fingular  cuftom  of  tattowing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Like  the  New  Zealanders, 
they  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  together  in  vil- 
lages,  containing  from  an  hundred  to  two  hundred 
J  houfes. 
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'leh.  hpufea,  built  pretty;  clofely  together,  without  any  order, 
and  having  a  winding  path  between  them.  They  are 
generally  flanked,  towards  the  fea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are  meant  both  for  (heltev  and  defence.  Thefe 
walls  confift  of  loofe  ftones,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dexterous  in  (hifting  them  fuddenly  to  fuch  places  as 
the  diredion  of  the  attack  may  require.  In  the  fides  of 
the  hills,  or  furrounding  eminences,  they  have  alfo  httle 
holes,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  alfo  feciired 
by  a  fence  of  the  fame  kind.  They  fervc  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a  fmgle  perfon  againft  fevcral  afiailants.  Their  houfes 
are  of  different  fizes,  fome  of  them  being  large  and  com- 
modious, from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  broad ;  while  others  are  mere  hovels.  The 
food  of  the  lower  clafs  confifts  principally  of  fifh  and 
vegetables,  ta  which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the 
flefh  of  dogs  and  hogs.  The  manner  of  fpending  their 
time  admits  of  little  variety.  They  rife  with  the  fun, 
and,  after  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to 
reft,  a  few  hours  after  fun-fet.  The  making  of  canoes, 
mats,  &c.  forms  the  occupations  of  the  men  ;  the  wo- 
men are  employed  in  manufaduring  cloth,  and  the  fer- 
vants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  plantations  and  fifh- 
ing.  Their  idle  hours  are  filled  up  with  various  amufe- 
ments,  fuch  as  dancing,  boxing,  wrreftUng,  &c.  Their 
agriculture  and  navigation  bear  a  great  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  South-fea  iflands.  Their  plantations, 
which  are  fpread  over  the  whole  fea  coaft,  confift  of  the 
taro,  or  eddy-root,  and  fweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of 
the  cloth-trees  fet  in  rows.  The  bottoms  of  their  ca- 
noes are  o£a  fingle  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch,  and  brought  to  a  pomt  at  each 
«nd.  The  fides  confift  of  three  boards,  each  about  an 
inch  thick,  neatly  fitted  and  laftied  to  the  bottom  part. 
Some  of  their  double  canoes  meafure  yc  feet  in  length, 
three  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Their 
cordage,  filh-hooks,  and  fifhing-tackle,  differ  but  little 
from  thofe  of  the  other  Iflands.  Among  their  arts 
muft  not  be  forgotten  that  of  making  fait,  which  they 
Jhave  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Their 
inllruments  of  war  are  fpears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  flings,; 
and  for  defenfive  armour  they  wear  ftrong  mats,  which 
are  not  eafily  penetrated  by  fuch  weapons  as  theirs.  As 
J:he  iflands  are  not  united  under  one  fovereign,  wars  are 
frequent  amOng  them,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute 
greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which, 
according  to  the  proportion  afligned  to  each  ifland, 
does  not  exceed  400,000.  The  fame  fyftein  of  fub- 
-ordlnation  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  iflands,  the  fame 
abfolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
fame  unrefifting  filbmiflion  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
government  is  likewife  monarchical  and  hereditary. 
At  Owhyhee  there  is  a  regular  fociety  of  prlefts  living 
by  themfelves,  and  diftind  in  all  refpefts  from  the  reft 
of  the  people.  Human  facrifices  are  here  frequent ; 
not  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  or  any  fignal 
enterprife,  but  the  death  of  every  confiderable  chief 
•calls  for  a  repetition  of  thefe  horrid  rites.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  irreparable  lofs  in  the  death  of  captain 
Cook,  who  was  here  murdered  through  fudden  lefent- 
ment  and  violence,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
moft  mild  and  affeftionate  dlfpofition.  They  live  in 
the  utmoft  harmony  and  friendlTiip  with  eacli  other  ; 
and  in  hofpitallty  to  ftrangers  they  are  not  exceeded 
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even  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Iflands.  Their  Sandy* 
natural  capacity  feems,  in  no  refpedl,  below  the  com-  g^J^^^^^ 
mon  ftandard  of  mankind  ;  and  their  improvements  in  naria. 
agriculture,  and  the  perfeftion  of  their  manufaftures,  — -y— 
are  certainly  adequate  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
fituation,  and  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy. 

SANDYS  (Sit  Edwin),  fecond  fon  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandys  archbifliop  of  York,  was  born  about  1561, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  under  Mr  Richard  Hooker, 
author  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Pohty.  In  1581  he  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He 
travelled  into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  upon  his  return, . 
grew  famous  for  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  trad,  publiflied  under 
tlie  title  of  Europe  Speculum.  In  1 602,  he  refigned  his 
prebend ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by 
king  James  I.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
affairs.  He  was  dexterous  in  any  great  employment, 
and  a  good  patriot.  However,  oppofing  the  court 
with  vigour  in  the  parliament  held  in  1621,  he,  with 
Mr  Selden,  was  committed  to  cuftody  for  a  month. 
He  died  in  1629,  having  bequeathed  1500 1.  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  metaphy- 
fical  lefture. 

•  Sandys  (George),  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed- 
win, and  youngeft  fon  of  archblfliop  Sandys,  was  bora 
in  1577.  He  was  a  moft  accomplifhed  gentleman; 
travelled  over  feveral  paits  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft ; 
and  publiflied  a  relation  of  his  journey  in  folio,  in  1 6 1 5. 
He  made  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes  ;  and  compofed  fome  poetical  pieces  of  his  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  of  their  being 
written.  He  alfo  paraphrafed  the  Pfalms ;  and  has 
left  behind  him  a  '  ranflation,  with  Notes,  of  one  Sacred 
Drama  written  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the  dtle  of 
Chrtjlus  Pattens  ■  on  which,  and  Adamus  Exu!,  and 
MafenniSy  is  founded  Lauder's  Impudent  charge  of 
plagiarlfm  againft  our  Immortal  Milton.  Our  author 
{jecame  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  and  died 
in  1643. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  15  degrees  8  minutes  north  latitude,  has 
lately  been  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  with  an  in- 
tent to  curb  the  Mufqulto-men,  logwood-cutters,  and 
bay-men.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour,  with  fafe  anchor- 
age from  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  in  eight  fathoms  wa- 
ter. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  the 
converfion  of  the  chyle  Into  true  blood.    See  Blood. 

SANGUINARIA,  blood-wort,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  27t]i  order,  Rhoeadm.  The  corolla  is  oftope- 
talous  :  the  calyx  diphyllous  ;  the  fillqua  ovate  and  uni- 
locular. There  is  only  one  fpecles,  viz.  the  canadenfis, 
a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  in  the  woods  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  be- 
fore the  leaves  of  the  trees  come  out,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  in  many  places  covered  with  the  flowers, 
which  have  fome  refemblance  to  our  wood  anemone  ;  but 
they  have  flaort  naked  pedicles,  each  fupportlng  one 
flower  at  top.  Some  of  thefe  flowers  will  have  lO  or 
I  2  petals,  fo  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  range 
of  leaves,  which  has  occafioned  their  being  termed 
double  Jowers ;  but  this  is  only  accidental,  the  fame 
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roots  in  different  years  producing  different  flowers. — 
The  plant  can  bear  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  loofe  foil  and  fheltered  fituation , 
not  too  much  expofed  to'  the  fun.  It  is  propagated  by 
the  roots  ;  which  may  be  taken  up  and  parted,  in  Sep- 
tember, every  other  year.  The  Indians  paint  themfelves 
yellow  with  the  juice  of  thefe  plants. 

SANGUISQRB A,  greater  wild  burnet,  in 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; "and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellanea.  The 
ealyx  is  diphyllous ;  the  germen  fituated  betwixt  the  ca- 
lyx and  corolla.  The  moil  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  of- 
ficinalis, with  oval  fpikes.  This  grows  ^naturally  in 
moift  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  ftalks 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching  towards  the 
top  ;  and  are  terminated  by  thick  oval  fpikes  of  flowers 
of  a  greyifh  brown  colour,  which  are  divided  into  four 
fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  four  oblong  cornered  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes  placed  along  a 
midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  Thefe  are  heart- 
fhaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  a»d  a  little  downy 
on  their  under  fides.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  greatly  recommended  as  food  to  cattle.  See  Agri- 
culture, n**  48, "&c. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  from  the  Greek 
word  ^vntfio^,  which  fignifies  a  council  or  affembly  of 
perfons  fitting  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  affembled 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  to  determine 
the  mofl:  important  affairs  both  of  their  church  and 
ftate.  This  council  confifted  of  feventy  fenators.  The 
room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was 
built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  that  is,  one 
femicircle  was  within  the  compafs  of  the  temple  ;  the 
other  femicircle,  they  tell  us,  was  built  without,  for 
the  fenators  to  fit  in  ;  it  being  unlawful  for  any  one  to 
fit  down  in  the  temple.  The  Nafi,  or  prince  of  the  fan- 
hedrim,  fat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  ha- 
ving his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  fub-deputy 
on  his  left.  The  other  fenators  were  ranged  in  order 
on  each  fide. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  fanhedrim  has  always 
fubfifted  in  their  nation  from  the  time  of  Mofes  down 
to  the  deftruftlon  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  I'hey 
date  the  ellabliniment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the 
wlldernefs,  fome  time  after  the  people  departed  from 
Sinai  (Numb.  xi.  16.),  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514, 
Mofes,  being  difcouraged  by  the  continual  murmurlngs 
of  the  Ifraelltes,  addrcffed  hinifelf  to  God,  and  defired 
to  be  relieved,  at  leaft,  fiom  fome  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  government.  Then  the  Lord  faid  to  him,  "  Ga- 
ther unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  whom 
thou  knowefl:  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  ofii- 
cers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  Hand  there  with 
thee  :  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there  ; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  fpirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and 
v'ill  put  it  upon  them  ;  and  they  fhall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyfelf 
alone."  I'he  Lord,  therefore,  poured  out  his  fpirit 
upon  thefe  men,  who  began  at  that  tim<;  to  prophtcy, 
and  have  not  ceafed  from  that  time.  The  fanhedrim 
was  compofed  of  70  counfellors,  or  rather  72,  fix  out 
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of  each  tribe ;  and  Mofes,  as  prefident,  made  up  the  Sanhed/i 
number  73.  To  prove  the  uninterrupted  fuccellion  of 
the  judges  of  the  fanhedrim,  there  is  nothing  unat- 
tempted  by  the  partlfans  of  this  opinion.  They  find  a 
proof  where  others  cannot  fo  much  as  perceive  any  ap- 
pearance or  iTiadow  of  it.  Grotlus  may  be  confulted 
in  many  places  ©f  his  Commentaries,  and  in  his  firft 
book  Dejure  belli  ^.  pacts,  c.  3.  art.  20.  and  Selden  de , 
Synedtiis  veferum  Hehneorum.  Alfo,  Calmet's  Differ- 
tatlon  concerning  the  poHty  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
printed  before  his  Comment  upon  the  Book  of  Num. 
bers. 

As  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of 
this  bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were 
often  taken  from  the  race  of  the  priefts  or  Levites,  or 
out  of  the  number  of  the  Inferior  judges,  or  from  the 
leffer  fanhedrim,  which  confifted  only  of  23  judges. — 
They  were  to  be  flcilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 
written.  They  were  obliged  to  ftudy  magic,  divination, 
fortune-telling,  phyfic,  aftrology,  arithmetic,  and  lan- 
guages. The  Jews  fay,  they  were  to  know  to  the  num- 
ber of  70  tongues  ;  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 
tongues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 
and  perhaps  this  is  too  great  a  number.  Eunuchs  were 
exclu-ded  from  the  fanhedrim,  becaufe  of  their  cruelty, 
ufurers,  decrepid  perfons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 
fuch  as  had  any  bodily  deformities,  thofe  that  had 
brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon- 
houfes,  and  thofe  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in 
the  fabbatlcal  year.  Some  alfo  exclude  the  high-prieil  ^ 
and  the  king,  becaufe  of  their  too  great  power ;  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  the  kings  always  prefided  in 
the  fanhedrim,  while  there  were  any  kings  in  Ifrael. — 
Laftly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  fan- 
hedrim fiiould  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handfome  perfon, 
and  of  confiderable  fortune.  We  fpeak  now  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending  to 
warrant  their  opinions. 

The  authority  of  the  great  fanhedrim  was  vaflly  eX' 
tenfive.  This  council  decided  fuch  caufes  as  were 
brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior 
courts.  The  king,  the  hlgh-prieft,  the  prophets,  were 
under  it^  jurifdiftlon.  If  the  king  offended  againft  the 
law,  for  example,  if  he  married  above  1 8  wives,  if  he 
kept  too  many  horfes,  if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 
and  filver,  the  fanhedrim  had  him  ftripped  and  whipped 
in  their  prefence.  But  whipping,  they  fay,  among  the 
Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious ;  and  the  king 
bore  this  correction  by  way  of  penance,  and  himfelf 
made  choice  of  the  perfon  that  was  to  exercife  this  dif- 
clpline  over  him.  Alfo,  the  general  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion were  brought  before  th^  fanhedrim.  The  right  of 
judging  ill  capital  cafes  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this 
fentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 
but  in  the  hall  called  Lafchat-haggazHh,  or  the  hali 
paved  ivith  Jlones,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  ^i(io{pv1<^y 
or  pavement,  mentioned  in  John  xix.  13.  From  whence 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this- 
hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  40  years  before  the  deitrudion  of  their 
temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
In  the  time  of  Mofes  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 
©f  the  tabernacle  of  the  teftimony.  Aa  fioon.  as  the 
people  were  in  p<^)ffeffion  of  the  land  of  promtfcj  the 
fanhedrim  followed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  fuccef- 
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sliedrim  fively  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjalh-jearim,  at  Nob, 
at  Gibeon  in  the  houfe  of  Obed-edom  ;  and  laftly,  it 
was  fettled  at  Jcnifalem,  till  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
During  the  captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.  After 
the  return  from  Babylon,  it  continued  at  Jerufakm  to 
the  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  Aflaffins.  Then  finding- 
that  thefe  profligate  wretches,  whofe  number  Increafed 
every  day,  fometimes  efcaped  punifhment  by  the  favour 
of  the  prefident  or  judges,  it  was  removed  to  Hanoth, 
which  were  certain  abodes  fituated,  as  the  rabbins  tell 
us,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  temple.  From  thence 
they  came  down  into  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  withdraw- 
ing themfelves  by  decrees  from  the  tem.ple.  Afterwards 
they  removed  to  Jamnia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to  Uzzah, 
to  Sepharvaim,  to  Bethfanim,  to  Sephoris,  laft  of  all 
to  Tiberias,  where  they  continued  to  the  time  of  their 
utter  extmftion.  And  this  i<i  the  account  the  Jews 
themfelves  give  us  of  the  fanhedrim. 

But  the  learned  do  not  agree  with  them  in  all  this. 
Father  Pctau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  fanhedrim  not 
till  Gablnius  was  governor  of  Judea,  who,  according 
to  Jofcphus,  eredted  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  ci- 
ties of  Judea  ;  at  Jerufalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amaihus, 
at  Jericho,  and  at  Sephora  or  Sephoris,  a  city  of  Ga- 
lilee. Grotlus  places  the  origin  of  the  fanhedrim  under 
Mofes,  as  the  rabbins  do  ;  but  he  makes  it  determine 
at  the  be  ginning  of  Herod's  relirn.  Mr  Bafnajie  at 
firft  thought  that  the  fanhedrim  began  under  Gabiuius  ; 
but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas  Maccabaeus,  or 
under  his  brother  Jonathan.  We  fee  indeed,  under  Jo- 
nathan Maccabseus,  (i  Mace.  xii.  6.),  in  the  year 
3860,  that  the  fenate  with  the  high-prleft  fent  an  em- 
balTy  to  the  Romans.  The  rabbins  fay,  that  Alexander 
Janneus,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  Afmo- 
nteans,  appeared  before  the  fanhedrim,  and  claimerl  a 
right  of  fitting  there,  whether  the  fenators  would  or 
not.  Jofeplius  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  bat 
yet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was  fummoned  bel^ore  the 
fenate,  where  he  appeared.  It  rauft  be  therefore  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  fanhedrim  was  in  being  before 
the  reign  of  Herod.  It  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  from  the  Gofpel  and  from  the  Afts.  Jefus  Chrift 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  diftinguifhes  two  tribunals. — 
"  Whofoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  caufe 
(hall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment."  This,  they  fay, 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  2  3  judges.  "  And  whofoever 
fhall  fay  to  his  brother  Raca,  fiiall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council  ;"  that  is,  of  the  great  fanhedrim,  which  had 
the  ri<,ht  of  life  and  death,  at  leaft  generally,  and  be- 
fore this  right  was  taken  away  by  the  Romans.  Some 
think  that  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  council  of  23  ex- 
tended to  life  and  death  alfo  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
fanhedrim  was  iuperior  to  this  council.  See  alfo  Mark 
xiii.  9.  xlv.  55.  XV.  I.;  Lukexxil.  52,  66.;  John  xi.47.; 
AAs  iv.  15.  V.  21.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  fy- 
nedrlon,  or  fanhedrim. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  of 
the  fanhedrim  is  Involved  in  uncertainty  ;  for  the  coun- 
cil of  the  70  elders  eftablifhed  by  Mofes  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  underftand  by  the  name  of  faiihedrim. 
Befides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  cRabliihmeht  fub- 
firted  either  under  Jofliua,  the  judges,  or  the  kings.  We 
find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captivity,  till  the  time  of  Jo- 
nathan Maccabssus.  The  tribunals  erefted  by  Gablnius 
were  very  different  from  the  fanhedrim,  which  was  the 
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fupreme  court  of  j  udicature,  and  fixed  at  J erufalem ;  ttrhere-  SanJaA 
as  Gablnius  eftabhfhed  five  at  five  diffe'-eni  cities.  Lailly,  It 
it  is  certain  that  this  fenate  was  in  being  in  the  time  of 
Jefus  Chrift;  but  the  Jews  themfelves  inform  us  that  they  <  , ,  _■ 
had  no  longer  then  the  power  of  life  and  death  (John 
xviil.  31.) 

SANJACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Curdiftan,  or 
Perfian  mountains,  fubfiiling  chiefly  by  plunder,  and 
the  fcanty  pittance  afforded  by  their  own  mountainous 
country.    "  They  were  much  reduced  (fays  Mr  Ives)  j-^^^,^  ^ 
by  the  late  balliaw  Achmet  of  Bagdad,  who  purfued^^^/g  j„^Jj^ 
them  in  perfon  to  their  fubterranean  retreats,  and  de-  &c. 
ftroyed  many  by  the  fword,  and  carried  off  great  num- 
beis  of-  prifoners,  who  were  fold  for  flavcs."  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  check,  in  the  year  J75S,  they  were  again 
become  fo  daring  that  they  would  attack  caravans  of  700 
men,  and  fometimes  carry  all  off".     I  hey  are  fald  to  be 
woiihippers  ot  the  evil  principle. 

SAN  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  ufually  called  Prpto 
Rico,  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  belonging  to  Spain, 
Is  fituated  in  about  18.  N.  Lat.  and  between  65.  36. 
and  67.  45.  W.  Lona.  and  is  about  40  leagues  lung  and 
20  broad.  The  ifiand  is  beautifully  diverfr  ed  with 
woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  lb  extremely  fe'  tile.  It 
is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers,  abounds  with 
meadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  lunning 
from  eaft  to  v/eft,  and  has  a  harbour  fo  fpacious  that 
the  largeft  fhlps  may  lie  in  it  with  fafety.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  Inhabited  by  4  or 
500,000  people,  who,  in  a  ew  years,  were  extirpated 
by  its  mercilefs  conquerors.  Raynal  fays,  that  Its  whole 
inhabitants  amounts  at  prefent  only  to  ijco  Spaniards, 
Mefl:oes,  and  Mulattoes,  and  about  3000  negroes.  Thus 
one  of  the  fniefl  Iflands  in  the  Well  Indies  has  been  de- 
populated by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated  by  the 
indolence,  of  its  poflefibrs.  But  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Providence,  who  itldom  permits  flagrant  crimes  to 
pafs  unpunlflied,  that  poverty  and  wretcheunefs  fhould 
be  uniform  confequences  of  oppreffion. 

SANICULA,  SANiCLE,  or  SilJ'-heal,  in  botany  : 
A  genus  of  the  dlgynla  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  .jth  order.  Umbel/ ,t a.  The  umbels  are 
clofe  together,  almoil  in  a  round  head  ;  the  frnit  is 
icabrous ;  the  flowers  of  the  difli  abortive,  i  here  arc 
three  fpeclcs,  viz.  the  canadenfis,  marilandlca,  and  euro- 
paea,  found  in  many  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England, 
'i'hls  plant  was  long  celebrated  for  its  healing  virtues  ; 
but  it  is  now  totally  difregatded. 

SANIDIUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  folTils  ot  the  clafs  of  the  felenitae,  but  neither  of 
the  i-homboldal  nor  columnar  kinds,  nor  any  other 
way  diftinguifhable  by  its  external  figure  ;  being  made 
up  of  feveral  plain  flat  plates. 

S.'VNIES,  In  medicine,  a  ferous  putrid  matter,  iflu- 
ing  from  wounds.  It  diff^ers  from  pus,  which  is  thicker 
and  whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS  (James\  In  Latin  Jalus  Cin- 
cents  Sanna%  irius,  a  celebrated  Latin  and  Italian  poet, 
boin  at  Naples  'U  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  kin.j  Frederic  ;  and,  wlien 
that  prince  was  dethroned,  attended  him  into  France, 
where  he  ftaid  with  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1 5 -4-  Sannazarlus  then  returned  into  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himlelt  to  polite  literature,  and  particularly 
4  N  2  to 
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Santa,  to  Latin  and  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and  facetious 
*-  *  humour  made  him  fought  for  by  all  companies  ;  but  he 
was  fo  afflided  at  the  news  that  rhillibert  prince 
of  Orange,  t^eneral  of  the  emperor's  army,  had  demo- 
lifted  his  count ry-houfe,  that  it  threw  him  into  an  ill- 
nefs,  of  which  he  died  in  1530.  It  is  faid,  that  being 
informed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  the  prince 
of  Oranfre  was  killed  in  battle,  he  called  out,  "  I  (hall 
die  contented,  fmce  Mars  has  punilhed  this  barbarous 
enemy  of  the  Mufes."  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
Italian  and  Latin  poems :  among  thofe  in  Latin,  his 
De  Partu  Firginis  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  efteem- 
ed  ;  and  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  Italian  pieces  is  his 
/Arcadia. 

SANTA.  Cruz,  a  large  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
and  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  of  Solomon, 
being  about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Long. 
130.  o.  S.  Lat.  10.  21. 

SANijt  Cruz,  or  St  Croix,  a  fmall  and  unhealthy 
ifland,  fituated  in  about  64  degrees  weft  longitude  and 
18  north  latitude.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643 
it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Engliih,  who  foon  be- 

J^iZ^'of  enemies  to  each  other;  and  in  1650  were  beth 

-w"^'"''^"^'^"  ^'200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  in  five 

M^ejl  /ndus,{\-iips.    The  triumph  oF  thefe  lafted  but  a  few  months. 

vol.  4.th,     The  remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were 

p.  i9^-  igf[  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without 
refiftance  to  160  French,  who  had  embarked  in  1651, 
from  St  Chriflopher's,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
the  ifland. 

Thefe  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making  them- 
felves acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  difputed.  On 
a  foil,  in  other  refpefts  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which,  gliding  getitly  almoft 
on  a  level  with  the  fea  through  a  flat  country,  furnifl:ied 
only  a  brackifli  water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which 
they  found  in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defeft.  The  wells  were  for  the 
moft  part  dry.  The  conftru6:ioii,of  refervoirs  required 
time.  Nor  was  the  climate  move  inviting  to  the  new 
inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  and  covered  with 
old  trees,  fcarce  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds 
to  carry  off  the  poifonous  vapours  with  which  its  mo- 
„  rafles  clof  frcd  the  atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  re- 
medy for  this  inconvenience  ;  which  was  to  burn  the 
■woods.  The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without  delay  ; 
and,  getting  on  board  their  fliips,  became  fpeSators 
from  the  fea,  for  fcveral  months,  of  the  conflagration 
they  had  raifed  in  the  Ifland.  As  foon  as  the  flames 
were  extinguiflied,  they  went  on  fliore  .again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flourirtied  equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  colony,  that 
in  1 1  years  from  its  commencement  there  were  upon  it 
822  white  perfons,  with  a  proportionable  number  o-f 
flaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing  to  profperity,  when 
fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  activity  as 
made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  a?-  fudden  as  its 
rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  147  men, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  623  blacks  re- 
maining ;  and  thefe  were  tranfported  to  St  Do- 
mingo. 

Some  obfcure  individuals,  foine  writers  unacquainted 
with  the  views  of  government,  with  their  fecret  nego- 
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tiations,  with  the  charaAer  of  their  minifters,  with  the  Santa,, 
i  nterefts  of  the  proteftors  and  the  protefted,  who  flat- 
ter  themfelves  that  they  can  difcern  the  reafon  of  events 
amongft  a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them ;  who  do  not 
conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes  the  moft  natural 
may  poflibly  be  the  fartheft  from  the  truth  ;  who  after 
having  read  the  news,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro- 
found attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  the  helm  of  the  ftate, 
and  had  aflifted  at  the  council  of  kings  ;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumftance  in  which  they 
difplay  fome  fliare  of  penetration  ;  writers  as  abfurd  in 
the  praifes  as  in  the  blame  which  they  beftow  upon  na- 
tions, in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  they 
form  of  minifterial  operations  :  thefe  idle  dreamers,  in 
a  word,  who  think  they  are  perfons  of  importance,  be- 
caufe  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on  matters  q£ 
confequence,  being  convinced  that  courts  are  always 
governed  in  their  decifions  by  tlie  moft  comprehenfive 
views  of  profound  policy,  have  fuppofed  that  the  court 
of  Verfallles  had  ne^^lefted  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe 
they  wiflied  to  abandon  the  fmall  iflands  in  order  to 
unite  all  their  ft;rens>th,  induftry,  and  population,  in  the 
large  ones  ;  but  this  is  a  miftaken  notion.    This  deter- 
mination arofe  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
found  that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with 
St  Thomas  was  detrimental  to  their  interefts.    The  fpi- 
rit  of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com- 
merce ;  it  hath  defttoyed  the  fource  from  whence  it 
fprang.    Santa  Cruz  continued  without  njiabkants,  and 
without  cultivation,  tifl  1733,   when  it  was  fold  by 
France  to  Denmark  for  3::, 750 1,      Soon  after  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of  Cav'ftlanftadt.  Then 
it  was  that  this  northern  power  feemed.  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.     Unfortunately-,  fhe  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  of  exclufive  pil'jleges.  In- 
duftrious  people  of  all  fefts,   particularly  Moravians, 
ftrove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  i:i"f  ,fts  of  the  co- 
lonifts  and  their  oppreflc)rs,  but  withoui.  I'ucceis,  The 
two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  ftruggle  ot  animofity, 
not  of  induftry.    At  length  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  expcfted  from  its  conftitution, 
purchafed,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  effefts  of  the 
company.    The  price  was  fixed  at  L.  41  2,500,  part  of 
which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the-  trcafury,  bearing  intereit.     From  this 
time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  opened  to  all  the 
fubjefts  of  the  Danifli  dominions.    Of  345  plantations, 
which  were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  1 50  were  covered  with, 
fijgar  canes,  and  every  habitation  is  limited  to  3000 
Danifh  feet  in  lesigth,  and  2000  in  breadth.    It  is  in- 
habited by  2136  white  men,  by  22,244  Aaves,  and  by 
155  freedmen. 

San'-ta  Cruz,  in  TenerifF.  SeeTENERiFF. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  in  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, with  a  harbour  and  a  fort.  The  Moors  took  it 
from  the  Portuguefe  in  1556.  It  is  feated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer.  W.  Long. 
10,  7.  N.  Lat.  30.  38. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra^  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name  in  Peru, 
and  in  the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  with  a  bifliop's 
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ar,«a,  fee.  It  Is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  coun- 
ntalum.  abounding  in  good  fruits,  on  the  river  Guapy. 
W.  Long.  59.  35.  S.  Lat.  20.  40. 

S/)NTj1  Fe  de  Bogotn,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  New  Granada,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee,  a  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice,  an^l  an  univerfity. 

The  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  and  cold 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vaft  and  fuperb  plain. 
In  1774  it  contained  i773  houfes,  3246  families,  and 
16,233  Inhabitants.  Population  mu!t  neceffarily  in- 
creafe  there,  fince  it  is  the  feat  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  coin  is  ftricken,  the  ftaple  of  trade  ;  and  lalt- 
ly,  fince  it  is  the  refidence  of  an  archbifhop,  whofe  im- 
mediate jurifdiftion  extends  over  31  Spanifh  villages, 
which  are  called  towns;  over  195  Indian  colonies,  an- 
ciently fubdued ;  and  over  28  miffions,  eftablilhed  in 
modern  times.  This  archbifhop  hath  likewlfe,  as  me- 
tropolitan, a  fort  of  infpeftion  over  the  diocefes  of 
Quito,  of  Panama,  of  Caraccas,  of  St  Martha,  and  of 
Carthagena.  It  is  by  this  laft  place,  though  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  100  leagues,  and  by  the  river  Magdalena,  that 
Santa  Fe  keeps  up  its  communication  with  Europe. 
There  are  filver  mines  in  the  mountains  about  the  city. 
W.  Long.  60.      N.  Lat.  3  58. 

SANTALUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mouo- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  fuperior  ;  the  co- 
rolla monopetalous  ;  the  ftamina  placed  in  the  tube  ;  the 
ftigma  is  fimple  ;  the  frnit  a  berry. 

The  fantalum,  oi-  fanders,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  wal- 
nut-tree. Its  leaves  are  entire,  oval,  and  placed  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other.  Its  flower  is  of  one  fmgle  piece, 
charged  with  eight  ftamina,  and  fupported  upon  the 
piftil,  which  becomes  an  infipid  berry,  refembling  in 
form  that  of  the  laurel.  Its  wood  is  white  in  the  cir- 
cumference, and  yellow  in  the  centre  when  the  tree  is 
old.  This  difference  of  colour  conftitutes  two  kinds  of 
fanders,  both  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  ha- 
ving equally  a  bitter  tafle,  and  an  aromatic  fmell.  With 
the  powder  of  this  wood  a  pafte  is  prepared,  with  which 
the  Chinefe,  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabians,  and  Turks, 
anoint  their  bodies.  It  is  like  wife  burnt  in  their 
houfes,  and  yields  a  fragrant  and  wholefome  fmell. 
The  greatefl  quantity  of  this  wood,  to  which  a  fharp 
and  attenuating  virtue  is  afcribed,  remains  in  India. 
The  red  fanders,  though  in  lefs  eftimation,  and  lefs  ge- 
nerally ufed,  is  fent  by  preference  into  Europe.  This 
is  the  produce  of  a  different  tree,  which  is  common  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Some  travellers  confound  it 
with  the  wood  of  Caliatour,  which  is  ufed  in  dyeing. 

The  fantalum  album,  or  white  fanders,  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  billets  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
leg,  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour.  It  is  that  part  of  the  yellow 
fanders  wood  which  lies  next  the  bark.  Great  part 
of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has  no  fmell  or  tafte, 
nor  any  fenfible  quality  that  can  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  phyliclan. 

The  fantalum  album,  or  yellow  fanders,  is  the  inte- 
lior  part  of  the  wood  of  the  fame  tree  which  furnifkes 
the  former,  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  accompanied  with 
an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency  This  elegant  wood 
might  undoubtedly  be  appUed  to  valuable  medical  pur- 
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pofes,  though  at  prefent  very  rarely  ufed.    DIftllled  Santaren 
with  water,  it  yields  a  fragrant  effential  oil,  which  g3JJg^,;^ 
thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  confiftence  of  a  balfam.  ',,',« 
Digefled  in  pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow  tinc- 
ture ;  which  being  committed  to  diftillation,  the  fpirit 
arifes  without  bringing  over  any  thing  confiderable  of 
the  flavour  of  the  fanders.    The  reliduum  contains  the 
virtues  of  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood.  Hoffman 
looks  upon  this  extract  as  a  medicine  of  fimilar  virtues 
to  ambergris  ;  and  recommends  it  as  an  excellent  refto- 
rative  in  great  debilities. 

SANTAREN,  a  handfome  town  of  Portugal  in 
Eftremadura,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Ta- 
|o,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in  wheat,  wine,  and  oil. 
They  get  in  their  harveft  here  two  months  after  they 
have  fown  their  corn.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
in  1447.    W.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  39.  12. 

SANFAUGUSTINE.    See  Augustine. 

SANTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  has  a  hand- 
fome church  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  where- 
in is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  they  pretend 
performs  a  great  many  miracles.  Here  the  fine  walks 
begin  that  run  as  far  as  Wefcl,  from  which  it  is  five 
miles  diftant  to  the  north-weft.  E.  Long.  6.  33.  N. 
Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  in  Pi- 
cardy  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cambrclis,  on  the; 
eaft  by  Vermandois,  on  the  weft  by  Amienois,  and 
on  the  fouih  by  the  river  Somme.  It  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  capital  town  is  Peronne. 

SANTEUIL,  or  rather  Santeul  {John  Baptift 
de),  in  Latin  SantoUus  VldorinuS)  an  excellent  Latia 
poet,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  finifhed  his 
ftudles  in  Louis  the  Great's  college,  he  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  celebrated  in  his  verfe  the 
praifes  of  feveral  great  men  ;  by  which  he  acquired 
univerfal  applaufe.  He  enriched  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  infcriptions,  which  are  to  be  feen  oh  the 
public  fountains,  and  the  monuments  confecrated  to 
pofterity.  At  length,  fome  new  hymns  being  to  be 
cempofed  for  the  Breviary  of  Pans,  Claude  Santeuil 
his  brother,  and  M.  Boffuet,  perfuaded  him  to  under- 
take that  work ;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  with  the  greateft 
applaufe.  On  which  the  order  of  Clugny  defiring  him 
to  compofe  fome  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with 
their  requcft  ;  and  that  order,  out  of  gratitude,  granted 
him.letters  of  filiation,  with  an  annual  penfion.  San- 
teuil was  careffed  by  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time  ; 
and  had  for  his  admirers  the  two  princes  of  Conde, 
the  father  and  fon,  from  whom  he  frequently  received 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  alfo  gave  him  a  proof  of  his 
efteem,  by  beitowing  a  penlion  upon  him.  He  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon,  when  that 
prince  went  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  ftates  of  Bur- 
gundy;  and  died  therein  1697,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Paris.  Befides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wrote 
a  great  pumber  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  all  the 
fire  and  marks  of  genius  difcoverable  in  the  works  of 
great  poets. 

To  Santeuil  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  church- 
hymns,  as  above-mentioned.  Santeuil  read  the  verfes 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  all  the  agi- 
tations of  a  demoniac.     Defpreaux  faid  he  was  the 

devil 


•  Santenll 
Saiuoliua. 
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devi!  whom  God  compelled  to  pratfe  faints.  He  was 
among  the  number  of  poets  whofe  genius  was  as  im- 
petuous as  his  mufe  was  decent. 

La  Bruyere  has  painted  the  charader  of  this  Angu- 
lar and  truly  original  poet  in  the  moil  lively  colours. 
*'  Image  a  man  of  great  facility  of  temper,  complai- 
fant  and  docile,  in  an  inftant  violent,  choleric,  palTion- 
ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  fimple,  credulous,  play- 
ful, volatile,  puerile  ;  in  a  word,  a  child  in  gray  hairs  : 
but  let  him  colled  himfelf,  or  rather  call  foith  his  in- 
terior genius,  I  venture  to  fay,  without  his  knowledge 
or  privacy,  what  fallies  I  what  elevation  I  what  images ! 
what  latinity  !  Do  you  fpeak  of  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon,  you  will  aflc  ?  Yes,  of  the.  fame  ;  of  Theodas,  and 
of  him  alone.  He  fhrieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon 
the  greund,  he  roars,  he  ftorms ;  and  in  the  midlt  of 
this  tempeft,  a  flame  ifTues  that  fliines,  that  rejoices. 
Without  a  figure,  he  rattles  Hke  a  fool,  and  thinks 
like  a  wife  man.  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way; 
and,  in  an  idiotic  manner,  rational  and  fenfible  things. 
It  is  aftonifhing  to  find  good  fenfe  difclofe  itfelf  from 
the  bofom  of  buffoonery,  accompanied  with  grimaces 
and  contortions.  What  fhall  I  fay  more?  He  does 
and  he  fays  better  than  he  knows.  Thefe  are  like  two 
fouls  that  are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which 
have  each  their  turn  and  feparate  funftions.  A  fea- 
ture would  be  wanting  in  this  extraordinary  portrait, 
if  I  omitted  faying,  that  he  has  at  once  an  infatiable 
thirft  for  praife,  ready  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  mercy 
of  the  critics,  and  at  the  bottom  fo  docile  as  to  pro- 
fit by  their  cenfure.  I  begin  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  I 
have  been  drawing  the  portraits  of  two  different  per- 
fons  :  it  would  not  be  impoflible  to  find  a  third  in 
Theodas ;  for  he  is  a  good  man,  a  pleafant  man,  an 
excellent  man." 

This  poet  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Claude 
de  Santeut/,  his  brother,  a  learned  ecclefiaftic,  who 
alfo  wrote  feveral  hymns  in  the  Paris  Breviary  under 
the  name  of  Sanlolius  Mag/ioranut,  a  name  given  him 
from  his  having  lived  a  long  time  in  the  feminary  of 
St  Magliore  at  Paris,  in  quality  of  fecular  ecclefiaftic. 
He  was  efteemed  not  only  for  his  poetical  abilities, 
but  alfo  for  his  profound  erudition  and  his  exemplary 
piety.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1684,  aged  57.  He 
wrote  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry,  befides  his  hymns, 
which  are  printed  with  his  brother's  works. 

SANTILLANE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Aflurias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is 
feated  on  the  fea-coaft,  55  miles  eaft  of  Oviedo,  and 
200  north-wefl  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  4.  33.  N.  Lat. 
43-  30- 

SANTOLINA,  lavender-cotton,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  order  of  polygamia  aequalis,  belonging  to 
the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compo/tta.  The 
receptacle  is  paleaceous  ;  there  is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx 
imbricated  and  hemifpherical. 

The  moil  remarkable  fpecies  are,  i .  The  chamascy- 
•parifus,  or  common  lavender-cotton,  which  has  been 
long  known  in  the  Enghfli  gardens  ;  it  was  formerly 
titled  abrotanum famiva^QX female fouthernivood^-xa^  by  the 
corruption  of  words  was  called  brotany  by  the  market- 
,5)eople  :  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe.  1  his  hath  a  ligneous  ftalk,  di- 
yiding  into  many  branches,  garnifhed  with  {lender  hoa- 
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ry  leaves,  that  are  Four  ways  indented,  and  have  a  taivk, 
flronsT,  odour  when  handled.  The  br-anches  are  termi- 
nated  by  a  fingle  flower,  compofedof  many  hermaphro- 
dite florets,  which  ai'e  fiftular,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the 
top,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  are  included  in  one  com- 
mon fcaly  empalement,  having  no  borders  or  rays. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong,  ilriated  feeds, 
which  are  feparated  by  fcaly  chaff,  and  ripen  in  the 
empalement ;  the  plants  love  a  dr)'  foil  and  a  fheltered 
fituation.  2.  The  viUofa,  with  woolly  leav^,  has  a 
flirubby  ftalk,  which  branches  out  like  the  former, 
but  the  plants  feldom  grow  fo  tall.  The  branches  are 
garnifhed  very  clofely  below  with  leaves  fliaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  fherter,  thicker,  and  whi- 
ter ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  brims  of 
the  florets  are  more  reflexed  ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  ful- 
phur colour  than  the  other.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain.  3.  The  decumbens,  with  linear  leaves,  is  of 
lower  ftature  than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  1 5  or  1 6  inches  high.  The  branches  fpread 
horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with 
fliorter  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  which  are 
hoary  and  finely  indented;  the  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  fingle  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  4.  The  virens, 
with  very  long  linear  leaves,  rifes  higher  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  branches  are  more  diffufed  ;  they 
are  {lender,  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  very  nan-ow 
long  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  but 
two  ways  indented ;  the  ftalks  are  {lender,  naked  to- 
wards the  top,  and  terminated  by  fingle  flowers  of  a 
gold  colour.  5.  The  rofmarinifoha,  with  linear  entire 
leaves,  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  about  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  long  {lender  branches,  garniflied 
with  fingle  linear  leaves  of  a  pale -green  colour.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  large,  fingle,  globular  flowers, 
of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  6.  The  minor,  with  linear 
obtufe  leaves,  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth;  but  the 
branches  are  fhorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garniflied 
with  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clufters.  The  flower- 
ftalks  are  fparfedly  difpofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their 
top ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
7.  The  chamasmelifolia,  with  obtufe  woolly  leaves,' 
hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  three  feet  high,  gar- 
niflied with  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  former, 
whofe  indentures  are  loofer,  but  double  ;  they  are 
hoary,  and  when  brulfcd  have  an  odour  like  chamo- 
mile. The  leaves  are  placed  pretty  far  afunder,  and 
the  ftalks  are  garniflied  with  them  to  the  top.  The 
ftalks  are  divided  likewife  at  the  top  into  two  or  three 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty  large  fulphur-co- 
loured  flower. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become 
ornaments  to  a  garden,  particularly  in  fmall  bofqueta 
of  ever-green  fhrubs,  where,  if  they  are  artfully  inter- 
mixed with  other  plants  of  the  fame  growth,  and 
placed  in  the  front  line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety  ;  efpccially  if  care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice 
in  a  fummer,  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife 
their  branches  are  apt  to  ftraggle,  and  in  wet  weather 
to  be  borne  down  and  difplaced,  which  renders  them 
unfightly  ;  but  when  they  are  kept  in  order,  their 
hoary  and  different-coloured  leaves  will  have  a  pretty 
effeft  in  fuch  plantations. — They  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  flips  or  cuttings  during  the  Ipring,  in  a 
5  border 
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border  of  Hght  frefh  earth,  but  muft  be  watered  and 
{haded  in  hot  dry  weather,  until  they  have  taken  root; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re- 
main :  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  by  that  time  to 
receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  border  until  fpring  ;  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted 
late  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  cold 
in  winter. 

SANTORINI,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
the  north  of  Candia,  and  to  the  fouth-weit  of  Nan- 
phio.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth,  and  almoft  covered  with  pumice-ftone, 
whence  the  foil  in  general  muft  be  dry  and  barren  ;  it 
is,  however,  greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  turned  it  into  a 
garden.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  barley,  plenty  of 
cotton,  and  large  quantities  of  wine.  Fruit  is  fcarce 
except  figs  ;  and  they  have  neither  oil  nor  wood. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  and  are  about  io,coo 
m  number.  Pyrgos  is  the  capital  town,  and  there  are 
feveral  little  tov/ns  and  villages.  They  have  but  one 
fpring  in  the  ifland,  for  which  reafon  they  preferve  the 
rain-water  in  cifterns.  Though  fubjeft  to  the  Turks, 
they  choofe  their  own  magiftrates.  E.  Long.  25.  5. 
N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

SANZ 10  (Raphael).  See  Raphael. 
SAO,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  on 
the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  fhore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian 
corn,  yams,  potatoes,  palm-wine,  and  oil.  The  in- 
habitants are  very  treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing 
with  them  without  a  great  deal  of  caution.  It  con- 
tains feveral  villages,  of  which  Sabo  is  the  principal ; 
and  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Nafau. 

SAONE,  a  confiderable  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  fource  in  mount  Vofgue,  near  Darney;  runs  through 
the  Franche  Comte,  Burgnndy,  Beaujolois  ;  and  falls 
into  the  Rhone  at  Eyons.  It  paffes  by  Gray,  Cha- 
lons, and  Mafcon. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 
Weobferved,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 
been  long  difputed  whether  the  fap  of  plants  be  analo- 
p-ousto  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the  fame 
manner.  We  alfo  mentioned  the  concluiions  that  Dr 
Halesdrew  from  his  numerous  experiments,  which  were 
all  in  oppofition  to  the  doftrine  that  the  fap  circulates. 
As  the  fubjeft  is  curious  and  interefting,  and  as  addi- 
tional light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  of  late  years,  we 
wifh  to  communicate  it  to  our  readers  as  fully  as  our 
limits  will  permit. 

As  the  vegetable  economy  is  ftill  but  imperfeftly 
vmderftood,  and  experiments  made  for  tracing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fap  may  lead  to  important  difcoveries,  we 
are  happy  to  find,  that  of  late  years  this  fubjeft  has 
been  again  revived.  Dr  Walker,  profeffor  of  Natural 
Hillory  in  the  univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  publifhed 
in  the  ift  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of 
Edinburgh  an  account  of  a  courfe  of  very  accurate 
and  ingenious  experiments,  accompanied  with  obferva- 
tions  and  conclufions  made  with  a  caution  which  in- 
fpires  confidence,  and  is  indeed  worthy  of  a  difciple 
of  Bacon.  He  is  the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  we  know, 
who  thought  of  comparing  the  thermometer  with  the 
motion  of  the  fap. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  the  fpring  vegetables  cott- 
tain  a  great  quantity  of  fap;  and  there  are  fome  trees,  as  ^ 
the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  difcharge 
a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  moifture  deri- 
ved ?  Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere,  or 
does  it  flow  fi'om  the  foil  through  the  roots  ?  Thefe 
are  the  queftions  which  require  firft  to  be  anfwered  ; 
and  Dr  Walker's  experiments  enable  us  to  anfwer 
them  with  confidence. 

He  felefted  a  vigorous  young  birch,  30  feet  high 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  a  hole  juft  above  the  ground  on  the  1  ft  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  cut  one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity. 
He  repeated  this  every  fecond  day ;  but  no  moifture  ap- 
peared at  either  of  the  places  till  the  5th  of  May,  when 
a  fmall  quantity  flowed  on  making  an  incifion  near 
the  ground.  He  then  cut  21  incifions  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  on  the  north  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
foot  from  one  another,  and  reaching  from  the  ground 
to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  incifiou'S  were  folid 
triangles,  each  fide  being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch 
deep,  and  penetrating  through  the  bark  and  wood. 
Dr  Walker  vifited  the  tree  almoft  every  day  for  two 
months,  and  marked  exactly  from  which  of  the  inci- 
fions the  fap  flowed.  He  obferved  that  it  flowed  from 
the  loweft  incifion  firft,  and  gradually  afcended  to  the. 
higheft.  The  following  table  will  fliow  the  progrefs 
of  the  fap  upwards,  and  its  correfpondence  with  the 
thermometer. 

The  firft  column  is  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  obfervation  was  made  ;  the  fecond  exprefles  the 
number  of  incifions  from  which  the  fap  flowed  on  the 
day  of  the  month  oppofite  ;  and  the  third  column  the 
degree  of  the  thermometer  at  noon.  Some  days  are 
omitted  in  March,  as  the  incifions,  though  made  on 
the  5th,  did  not  bleed  till  the  i  ith.  Some  days  are 
alfo  paffed  over  in  April,  bccaufe  no  obfervation  was 
made  on  account  of  rain. 
Mardi. 
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Dr  Walker  found  that  the  fap  afcends  through  the 
wood,  and  ftill  more  copioufly  between  the  wood  ana 
thebark;  butnone  could  be  perceived  afcending  through 
the  pith  or  the  bark.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  the 
thermometer  at  noon  is  about  49,  or  between 46  and  ija,  , 
the  fap  rifes  about  one  foot  in  24  hours ;  that  whea 
the  thermometer  is  about  45  at  noon,.it  afcends  about. 
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one  foot  in  two  days ;  and  that  it  does  not  afcend  at 
J  all  unlefs  the  mid-day  heat  be  above  4c.  He  obferved 
that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through  young  than 
through  old  branches.  In  one  young  branch  it  moved 
through  feven  feet  in  one  day,  the  thermometer  being 
at  49,  while  it  moved  in  the  trunk  of  tlie  tree  only  feven 
feet  in  feven  days.  Dr  Walker  has  thus  explained  the 
reafon  why  the  buds  on  the  extremities  of  branches  un- 
fold firft  ;  becaufe  they  are  placed  on  the  youngtil 
wood,  to  which  the  fap  flows  moft  abundantly. 

The  effefts  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  fap  de- 
ferve  to  be  attended  to.  In  thofe  parts  to  which  it 
has  mounted,  the  bark  eafdy  feparates  from  the  wood, 
and  th^  ligneous  circles  may,  without  difiiculty,  be  de- 
tached from  one  another.  The  buds  begin  to  fwell 
and  their  fcales  to  feparate,  while  thofe  branches  to 
which  the  fap  has  not  afcended  remain  clofely  folded. 
When  the  faphas  reached  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es, and  has  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  foon 
covered  with  opening  buds  and  ceafes  to  bleed.  The 
bleeding  ceafes  firfl  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and  in 
the  lower  parts  fuccelHyely  downwards,  and  the  vi-ood 
becomes  dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows  more  copi- 
ouflywhencutthan thofe  which  are  ereft.  This  is  a  proof 
that  the  afcent  of  the  fap  is  not  occafioned  by  capillary 
attraftion,  for  water  which  has  rifeu  in  a  fmall  glafs  tube 
by  this  attraftion  will  not  defcend  when  the  tube  is  in- 
verted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween heat  and  the  afcent  of  the  fap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  thermometer  ftood  at  a  certain  point  : 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arretted  in  its  progrcfs. 
The  fouth  fide  of  the  tree,  when  the  fun  was  bright, 
bled  more  profufely  than  the  north  fide;  and  at  fun-fet 
the  incifions  at  the  top  ceafed  to  bleed,  where  it  was 
expofed  mofl:to  the  cold  air,  while  it  fl;ill  continued  t© 
flow  from  the  incilions  next  to  the  ground;  the  ground 
retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

Sap,  in  ficges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made 
under  cover  of  1  o  or  1  2  feet  broad,  when  the  befiegers 
come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrifon 
grows  fo  dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach 
uncovered. — There  are  feveral  forts  of  faps;.  the  fingle, 
which  has  only  a  fingle  parapet ;  the  double,  having  one 
on  each  fide  ;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions.  Sec. 
In  all  faps  traverfes  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

SAPINDUS,  the  SOAP-BERRY  TREE,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odandria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  23d  order,  Trih'ilata:.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyl- 
lous;  the  petals  four;  the  capfules  are  flefhy,  connate, 
and  ventricofc. 

The  fpecies  are  four,  the  faponaria,  fpinofus,  trifo- 
liatus,  and  chinenfis.  The  faponaria,  with  winged 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  ifiands  of  the  Wefl;  In- 
dies, where  it  rifes  with  a  woody  fl:alk  from  20  to 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  garnifiied  with 
winged  leaves  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fpear-fliaped 
lobes.  The  midrib  has  a  membranaceous  or  leafy 
border,  running  on  each  fide  from  one  pair  of  lobes 
to  the  other,  which  is  broadell  in  the  middle  between 
the  lobes  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo 
make  no  great  appearance.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
oval  berries  as  large  as  middling  cherries,  fometimes 
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fingle,  at  others,  two,  three,  or  four  are  joined  to-  S3p(  r  - 
gether ;  thefe  have  a  faponaceous  fliin  or  cover,  which 
inclofes  a  very  fmooth  roundifli  nut  of  the  fame  form, 
of  a  fliining  black  when  ripe.  The  fldn  or  pulp  which 
furrounds  the  nuts  is  uied  in  America  to  wafli  linen  ; 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  burn  and  deltroy  it  if  often  ufed, 
being  of  a  vei-y  acrid  nature. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  they  mufl: 
be  put  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will 
appear,  when  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fliould  be 
raifed  every  day  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  frefii  air 
to  the  plants.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranfplanted,  when 
they  mull  be  fliaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  part- 
ed, fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they  rnuil; 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  wa- 
tered. 

SAPONARIA,  SopEWORT,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  2  2d  order,  Caryophylle.t.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllous  and  naked  ;  there  are  five  ungulated  petals  ; 
the  capfule  is  oblong  and  unilocular. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  the  ofiicinalis,  vaccaria, 
cretica,  porrigens,  illyrica,  ocymoides,  orientalis,  and 
lutea.  The  ofl[icinalis,  which  is  a  Britifli  plant,  has 
a  creeping  root,  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time  it  would  fill  a 
large  fpace  of  ground.  The  fl:alks  are  about  two  feet 
high,  and  of  a  purplifli  colour.  The  footfl;alks  of  the 
flowers  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  oppofite;  they 
fuilain  four,  five,  or  more  purple  flowers  each ;  which 
have  generally  tv70  fmall  leaves  placed  under  them.  The 
ftalk  is  alfo  terminated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers 
growing  in  form  of  an  umbel ;  they  have  each  a  large 
fwelh'ng  cylindrical  empalenient,  and  five  broad  obtufc 
petals,  which  fpread  open,  of  a  purple  colour.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  with  one  cell  filled  with 
fmall  feeds.  —The  decocb'on  of  this  plant  is  ufed  to 
cleanfe  and  fcour  woollen  cloths  :  the  poor  people  in 
feme  countries  ufe  it  inftead  of  foap  forwaftiing;  front 
which  ufe  it  had  its  name. 

SAPOR,  TASTE.  See  Taste,  and  Anatomy, 
"    1 39. 

SAPOTA,  Plum,  in  botany.    See  Achras. 

SAPPERS,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  work  at  the  faps,  for 
which  they  have  an  extraordinary  pay.  A  brigade 
of  Tappers  generally  confifl:s  of  eight  men,  divided 
equally  into  two  parties;  and  vvhilit  one  of  thefe  parties 
is  advancing  the  fap,  the  other  is  furnlfliing  tht'  ga- 
bions, fafcines,  and  other  necefl^ary  implements.  They 
relieve  each  other  alternately. 

SAPPHIRA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Gueldres,  and  equally  difl.inguirned  for  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue.  Rhinfauld,  a  German  (  fiicer,  and  gover- 
nor of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her;  and 
not  being  able  to  feduce  her  either  by  promifes  or  pre- 
fents,  he  imprifoned  her  hulband,  pretending  that  he 
kept  up  a  traiterous  correfpondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  ftate.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  paffion  of  the  go- 
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vernor  In  order  to  relieve  her  hufband  fi'om  chains ;  but 
private  orders  had  already  been  fjive«  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  unhappy  widow,  overwhelmed  with  grieF, 
complained  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  order- 
ed Rhinfauld  to  marry  her,  after  having  made  over  to 
her  all  his  pofTtffions.  As  foon  as  the  deed  was  Cgn- 
ed,  and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife  whom 
he  had  feduced,  and  of  a  hufband  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered, became  lawful  heirs  to  all  his  wealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  genus  of  precious  ftones,  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, andthebardeft  of  all  except  the  ruby  and  diamond. 
They  are  found  in  the  fame  countries  with  the  ruby  ; 
alfo  in  Bohemia,  Alface,  Siberia,  and  Auvergne.  M. 
Rome  de  I'Ifle  mentions  one  found  at  Auvergne,  which 
appeared  quite  green  or  bhie  according  to  the  pofition 
4n  which  it  was  viewed.  Cronftedt,  however,  informs 
us,  that  the  blue  fluor  fpars  are  frequently  met  with  in 
coUeftions  under  the  name  of  fapphires  i  and  it  is  cer- 
tain from  Pliny,  B.  57.  chap.  9.  that  the  fapphire  of 
the  ancients  was  our  lapis  lazuli.  They  are  feldom 
found  of  a  deep  blue  colour  throughout,  or  free  from 
parallel  veins ;  and  when  they  are  but  (lightly  tinged, 
they  are  named  ivhite  fapphires.  The  late  unfortunate 
king  of  France  had  one  with  a  ftripe  of  fine  yellow  to- 
paz in  the  middle.  Some  are  found  half  green  and  half 
red,  and  are  foliated  hke  the  ruby.  The  fine  hard  fap- 
phires, called  by  the  jewellers  orientaly  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  ruby  and  topaz,  excepting  the  mere 
circumftance  of  colour.  They  are  commonly  in  two 
oblong  hexagon  pyramids,  joined  at  their  bafe,  and 
pointed  at  top  ;  fometimes  alfo  in  hexagonal  columns. 

The  fineft  fapphires,  like  moft  of  the  gems,  come  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Ruflia  does  not  produce  the  fapphire. 
In  Scotland  they  are  found  of  a  hardnefs  and  luftre 
equal  to  the  oriental,  both  light  and  deep  coloured, 
at  Beuachie,  and  Invercauld,  Aberdeenfliire ;  Portfoy 
in  BanlFfhire,  and  many  other  places.  Mr  Deuchar, 
feal-engraver  in  Edinburgh,  has  in  his  pofleflion  a 
beautiful  fapphire,  which  was  found  in  a  double  ciy- 
ftal.  On  one  of  thefe  is  cut  a  head,  which  was  ef- 
feAed  vi'ith  the  greateft  difficulty,  on  account  of  its 
hardnefs ;  the  other  is  cut  into  facets,  and  has  a  fiae 
water,  and  great  brilliancy. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  precious  ftones,  accord- 
ing to  Bergman,  is  from  3,650  to  3,940.  According 
to  others  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  oriental  fapphires  is 
3,994  ;  that  of  the  Brafdian  3,1307  ;  and.of  thofe  from 
Puy  in  Auvergne,  4,0769.  When  powdered,  they 
are  fufible  with  borax,  or  microcofmtc  fait,  into  a  tranf- 
parent  glafs ;  and  the  fame  thing  happens  on  treating 
them  with  magnefia  alba.  They  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  by  fiire,  and  to  become  fo  hard  and  tranfparent  as 
fometimes  to  pafs  for  diamonds  ;  but  Mr  Achard  found 
this  to  be  a  miftake,  and  that  the  true  fapphires  are  not 
in  the  lealt  altered  either  in  colour,  hardnefs,  or  weight, 
by  the  moft  intenfe  fire.  Thofe  of  Puy  in  Auvergne, 
however,  though  by  their  colour  and  hardnefs  they  feem 
to  approach  the  oriental  fapphires,  lofe  both  their  co- 
lour and  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  becoming  black,  and 
even  vitrifying,  which  plainly  {hows  them  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Engeftroom  informs  us,  that  the  fap- 
phires, in  their  rough  or  native  ftate,  generally  cryftal- 
iize  in  two  oblon^^  hexagonal  pyramids  pointed  at  top, 
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and  joined  at  their  bafes,  but  are  fometlmee  found  of  an  Sappho, 
hexagonal  or  columnar  form. — A  good  fapphire  of  ten 
carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas ;  if  it  weighs  20  carats,  it 
is  valued  at  200  guineas  ;  and,  if  under  ten  carats,  its 
value  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  carat  at  igs.  6d. 
by  the  fquare  of  its  weight. — Sapphires  are  preferable 
to  common  rubies  for  jewelling  watches,  on  account  of 
the  homogeneous  hardnefs  of  their  fubftance ;  fome  red 
ftones  refembhng  rubies  being  met  with,  which  are  not 
uniformly  hard. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth 
Mufcy  was  born  ajt  Mitylene  in  the  ifle  of  Left)os, 
about  6io  years  before  Chrift  She  was  contempo- 
rary with  Stefichorus  and  Alcasus  ;  which  laft  was  her 
countryman,  and  as  fome  think  her  fuitor.  A  verfe  of 
this  poet,  in  which  he  infinuates  to  her  his  paflion,  is 
preferved  in  Ariftotle,  Rhet.  lib.  u  cap.  9.  together  with 
the  fair  damfel's  anfwer. 

Alc.    I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wifli  impart. 

But  fear  locks  up  the  fecret  in  my  heart. 
Sap.     Thy  downcaft  looks,  refpeft,  and  timid  air. 
Too  plain  the  nature  of  thy  wifh  declare. 
If  lawlefs,  wild,  inordinate  defire, 
Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  hofom  fire. 
Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  made  bold, 
Ere  now  the  fecret  of  thy  foul  had  told. 

M.  la  Fevre  obferves,  that  Sappho  was  not  in  her 
ufual  good-humour  whea  (he  gave  fo  cold  an  anfwer 
to  a  requeft,  for  which,  at  another  time,  perhaps  (he 
would  not  have  waited. — It  has  been  thought,  too, 
that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor 
Barnes  has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it :  but  chrono- 
logy will  not  admit  this ;  (ince,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found  that  Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  Ana- 
creon was  born.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady 
wrote,  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  fome  fmall 
fragments,  which  the  ancient  fcholiafts  have  cited ;  a 
hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by  Dionyfius  of  HaHcar- 
naffus  ;  and  an  ode  to  one  of  her  miftrelfes  f  :  which  f  See  Poetry^ 
laft  piece  confirms  a  tradition  delivered  down  from  an-^i^ 
tiquity,  that  her  amorous  paflion  extended  even  to  per- 
fons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that  (he  was  willing  to  have 
her  miftreffes  as  well  as  her  gallants. 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  facrifice  to  Phaon,  one 
of  her  male  paramours ;  from  which  we  learn,  that 
Sappho's  love  for  her  own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Phaon, 
and  did  all  (he  could  to  win  him  ;  but  in  vain  :  upon 
which  (he  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and 
died.  It  is  faid  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  following 
Phaon  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might 
not  fee  her  ;  and  that  during  her  ftay  in  that  idand  (he 
probably  compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  ftill  extant,  ia 
which  (he  begs  fo  ardently  the  alTiftance  of  that  goddefs. 
Her  prayers,  however,  proved  inefFe£lual :  Phaon  was 
cruel  to  the  laft  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho  waa 
forced  to  take  the  dreadful  leap  ;  (he  went  to  the  pro- 
montory Leucas,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea.  1  he 
cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  furprife  us  fo  much,  if  we  re- 
fleft,  that  (he  was  a  widow  (for  (he  had  been  married 
to  a  rich  man  in  the  ide  of  Andros,  by  whom  (he  had^a 
daughter,  named  Ckis)  ;  that  (he  had  never  been  hand- 
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SaraSani  fome ;  tjlat  The  had  obfervcd  no  moafurc  m  her  paffion 
H  to  both  fexes  ;  and  that  Fhaon  had  long  known  all  her 
fiaragoffa.  p^j^jT^g^  vj^jg  ^^^s,  however,  a  very  gteat  wit,  and  for 
■^"^  that  alone  deferves  to  be  remembered.  The  Mitylenians 
held  her  merit  in  fuch  high  efteetn,  that  they  paid  her 
fovereigd  honours  after  her  death,  and  ftamped  their 
money  with  her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards  erect- 
ed a  noble  ftatue  of  porphyry  to  her  ;  and  in  fnort, 
ancients  as  well  as  moderns  have  done  honour  to  her 
memory.  Voffius  fays,  that  none  of  the  Greek  poets 
excelled  Sappho  fof  fweetnefs  of  verfe  ;  and  that  fhe 
inade  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  ftyle,  bv.t  at  the 
fame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  expref- 
jlion.  It  muft  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is 
left  us  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to 
extcl  the  admirable  genius  of  this  woman  ;  for  there  is 
in  what  remains  of  her  fomething  dehcate,  harmonious, 
and  impaffioned  to  the  laft  degree. 

SARABAND,  a  raufical  compofition  in  the  triple 
time,  the  motions  of  which  are  flow  and  ferioiis. 

Saraband  is  alfo  a  dance  to  the  fame  meafure,  which 
ufually  terminates  when  the  hand  that  beats  the  time 
falls  ;  and  is  otherwife  much  the  fame  as  the  minuet. 

The  faraband  is  faid  to  be  originally  derived  ftom 
the  Saracens,  and  is  ufually  danced  to  the  found  of  the 
guitar  or  caftanettes. 

SARACA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
nrder,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants. — 
There  is  no  calyx  :  the'  corolla  is  funnel-{haped  and 
quadrifid  ;  the  filaments  are  on  each  fide  the  throat  of 
the  corolla  ;  the  Icgumen  is  pedicellated. 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia;  fo  called 
from  the  word  fara^  which  fignifies  a  defert,  as  the 
greateft  part  of  Arabia  is  ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  his  difciples  were  calle  d  Saracens.  - 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  an  univerfity,  and 
a  court  of  inquifition-  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  here  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  defar  Jugujius,  which  by  corruption  has  been 
changed  into  SaragoflTa.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  ftreets  .are  long,  broad,  well-paved, 
and  very  clean,  and  the  houfes  from  three  to  fix  itories 
high.  It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  buildings; 
and  they  reckon  1 7  large  churches,  and  1 4  handfome 
nionafteries,  not  to  mention  others  lefs  confiderable.  The 
river  Ebro  runs  crofs  the  place,  dividing  it  into  two  ;  and 
on  its  banks  is  a  handfome  quay,  which  fervcs  for  a 
public  walk.  The  Holy-ftreet  is  the  largeft,  and  fo 
broad  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fquare ;  and  here  they 
iiave  their  bull-fights:  in  this  ftreet  there  are  feveral 
noblemens  families,  particularly  that  of  the  viceroy. 
The  convents  are  handfome  and  richly  adorned,  as  well 
as  the  churches.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  fpacious 
building,  after  the  Gothic  tafte  ;  but  the  Enell  church 
is  that  of  Nueftra  Signora  del  Pilar,  feated  on  tlte  fide 
of  the  Ebro,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greateft  devotion  in 
Spain.  They  tell  us  the  Virgin  appeared  to  St  James, 
•who  was  preaching  the  gofpcl,  aixi  left  him  her  inmage, 
with  a  handfome  pillar  of  jafper:  it  is  ftiil  in  this 
.  church  which  they  pretend  is  the  firft  in  the  world 
built  to  her  honour.  This  image  ftands  on  a .  marble 
|yillar,  with  a  little  Jefus  in  her  arms  ;  but  the  place  is 

dark,  that  it  canu^t  be  feen  without  the  alSllaace  of 
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lamps,  which  are  50  in  number,  and  all  of  liivsr. 
There  are  alfo  chandeliers  and  baiuftrades  of  mafiy  fil- 
ver.  The  ornaments  of  this  image  are  the  richeft  that 
can  be  imagined?  her  crown  being  full  of  precious  ftones 
of  an  inellimable  price  ;  in  ihort,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  to  be  feen  but  gold  and  jewels,  a.nd  a  vail  number 
of  people  corae  in  pilgrimage  hither.  The  town-houfe 
is  a  fumptuous  ftrufture,  adorned  with  fine  columns  ; 
in  the  hall  are  the  piftures  of  all  the  kings  of  Arragon  ; 
and  in  a  corner  of  it  St  George  on  horfeback,  with  a 
dragon  of  white  marble  under  him.  It  is  feated  in  a 
very  large  plain,  where  the  Ebro  receives  two  other  ri- 
vers ;  and  over  it  are  two  bridges,  one  of  Hone  and  the 
other  of  wood,  which  lall  has  been  thought  the  moH 
beautiful  in  Europe.  A  viAory  was  obtained  here 
over  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1710,  but  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  allies  foon  after.  It  is  97  miles  well 
by  north  of  Tarragona,  137  weft  of  Barcelona,  and 
150  north-eall  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  o.  4S.  N.  Lat. 
41.47. 

SARANNE.    See  Lilium. 

SARCASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  keen  bitter  expreflion 
which  has  the  true  point  of  fatire,  by  which  the  orator 
feoffs  and  infults  his  enemy  :  fuch  as  tiiat  of  the  Jews 
to  our  Saviour ;  "  He  faved  others,  Uimfelf  he  cannot 
favc." 

SARCOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  fpurious  rupture  or 
hernia,  wherein  the  tcfticle  is  confiderably  tumefied  or 
indurated,  like  a  fcirrhous,  or  much  enlarged  by  a 
fiefhy  excrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with 
acute  pains,  fo  as  to  degenerate  at  lalt  into  a  cancerous 
difpofition.    See  Suroerv. 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall  whitifh-yellow  grains,  with 
a  few  of  a  reddifh  and  fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  ;  the  whiteit  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being  the  frefhelt  :  its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  This  drug  diffolvts  in  watery 
liquors,  and  appears  chiefly  to  be  of  the  gummy  kiiid^ 
with  a  fmall  admixture  of  refinous  matter.  It  is  prin- 
cipally  celebrated  for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ulcers 
(whence  its  name  capxoKo-wa  jl^Jh-giue)  ;  a  quality  whidi 
neither  this  nor  any  ether  drug  has  any  juft  title  to. 

S  ARCOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  foft  parts,  the  mufcles,  inteilines,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  fat. 

SARCOMA,  in  furgeiy,  denotes  any  flefhy  excref- 
cence. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  in  antiquity^  a  fort  o£  fVonc 
cof&n  or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  laid  thufe  they 
had  not  a  mind  to  burn. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  fig^- 
nifies  Jir/h-eaitr }  becaufe  at  firft  they  ufed  a  fort  of 
ftone  for  the  making  of  tombs,  which  quickly  confu- 
med  the  bodies.    See  the  following  article. 

Sarcophagus,  or  Lapis  AJpusy  in  the  natural. hillo- 
ry  of  the  ancients,  a  llone  much  ufed  among  the 
Greeks  in  tbeir  fepultures,  is  recorded  to  have  always, 
perfectly  confumed  tlie  flefh  of  human  bodies  bu>- 
ried  in  it  in  forty  days.  Tliis  property  it  was  mucl* 
famed  for,  and  all  the  ancient  naturaliffs  mention  it.. 
There  was  another  very  fingular  quality  alfo  in  k,  but 
whether  in  all,  or  only  in  fome  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is 
not  known  :  that  is,  its  turning  into  ftone  any  thing 
that  was  put  into  velTcls  made  of  it.    Tliis  is  recorded 

only 
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iti*'  only  by  Miaiar.ViS  nnci  Tbepphraftus,  cnccpr  that  Pliny  had  been  prcvallcu  upor:  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  SarJin!*. 
tiad  copied  it  from  thel'e  authors,  and  fomc  of  the  later  hitr.  With  this  reinforcement  they  twice  defeated  the  '"~"~v* 
writers  on  thefe  fubjf(?ts  from  him.  The  account  Mu-  troops  of  Sardanapalus,  who  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh 
tianus  gives  of  it  is,  tliat  it  converted  into  ftone  the  the  capital  ot  his  empire.  The  city  held  out  for  three 
(hoes  of  perfons  buried  in  it,  as  alfo  the  utenhls  which  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Sardanapalus  finding  him- 
it  was  in  feme  places  cuftomaiy  to  bury  with  the  dead,  feif  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fall 
.particularly  thofe  which  the  perfon  while  living  ir.oil  into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  hia 
dehghted  in.  The  utenfils  this  author  mentions,  are  palace,  in  a  court  of  which  he  caufed  a  vaft  pile  of  wood 
■fuch  as  mull  ha«e  been  made  of  very  different  materials;  to  be  raiftd  ;  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold  and  Al- 
and hence  it  appears  that  this  ftone  had  a  power  of  vcr,  and  royal  apparel,  and  at  the  fsnie  time  inclofing 
rconfuming  not  only  fiefli,  but  that  its  petrifying  quality  liis  eunuchs  and  concubines  in  an  apartment  within  the 
extended  to  fubftances  of  very  different  kinds.  Whether  pile,  he  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fo  deftroyed  himfelf  and  all 
ever  it  leally  poirefied  this  laft  quahty  has  been  much  tuoether. 

.floubted  ;  and  many,  from  the  feeming  improbabihty  of  SARDINIA,  an  iHandof  the  Mediterranean,  bouil- 
ic,  have  been  afraid  to  record  it.  What  has  much  encou-  ded  by  the  ftrait  which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the 
raged  the  general  difbelief  of  it  is,  Mutianus's  account  north  ;  by  the  Tufcan  fea,  which  flows  between  this 
,<>f  its  taking  place  on  fubilances  of  very  different  kinds  ifland  and  Italy,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  other  parts  of  the 
and  textures;  but  this  is  no  real  objcftion,  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  It  is  dhont  Sut/^erlinttt 
whole  account  has  probably  trutli  in  it.  Petrifaftions  140  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth;  and  contains ''f* 
in  thofe  early  days  might  not  be  diftinguiftied  from  in-  420,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue  arifes  chiefly  from 
•cruftations  of  fparry  and  ftony  matter  on  the  furfacea  a  duty  upoa  fait,  and  is  barely  fulEcient  to  defray  tlK 
of  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  not  with  the  gene-  expences  of  government;  but  it  certainly  might  be  con- 
rality  of  the  world  even  to  this  day  ;  the  incruftations  fiderably  augmented,  as  tV  foil  produces  wine,  corn, 
of  fpar  on  moffes  and  other  fubftances  in  fome  of  our  and  oil,  in  abundance.  Moft  of  the  fait  that  is  export- 
Iprings,  being  at  this  time  called  by  nirmy  petrified  mofi.  ed  is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes;  the  Englilh  for- 
&c.  and  incruft?.tions  hke  thefe  might  eafily  be  formed  merly  took  great  quantities  for  Newfoundland,  but  ha- 
on  fubftances  enclofed  in  veflels  made  of  this  ftone,  by  ving  found  it  more  convenient  to  procure  it  from  Spain 
water  pafting  throirgh  its  pores,  diflodging  from  the  and  Portugal,  they  now  take  httle  or  wone.  A  profit- 
common  mafs  of  the  ftone,  and  carrying  with  it  par-  able  tunny  fifiiery  is  carried  on  at  the  fouth-weft  part  of 
tides  of  fuch  fpar  as  it  contained  ;  and  afterwards  fal-  the  ifland,  but  it  is  menopolized  by  the  Duke  de  St 
ling  in  repeated  drops  on  whatever  lay  in  its  way,  it  Pierre,  and  a  few  more  people,  who  happen  to  be  pre- 
iriight  again  depofit  them  on  fuch  fubftances  in  form  of  prietors  or  the  adjoining  land.  Wild  boars  abound  in 
incruftations.  By  this  means,  things  made  of  ever  fo  the  hilly  parts  ot  the  ifland,  and  here  are  fome  few  deer, 
different  matter,  which  happened  to  be  inclofed,  and  in  not  fo  large  as  thofe  in  Britain,  but  in  colour  and  make 
the  way  of  the  paftage  of  the  water,  would  be  equally  exaftly  the  fame.  Beeves  and  Iheep  are  alfo  common, 
incrufted  with  and  in  appearance  turned  into  ftone,   as  well  as  herfes.  _ 

withotit  regard  to  the  different  configuration  of  their  The  feudal  fy  ft  em  ftill  fubfifts  in  a  limited .  degree, 
pores  and  parts.  and  titles  go  with  their  eftates,'  fo  that  the  purchaler  of 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had  the  latter  inherits  the  former.  The  regular  troops  fel- 
this  ftone  was  Affcs,  a  city  ofLycia,  in  the  neighbour-  dom  exceed  2000  men  ;  but  the  militia  amount  to  near 
hood  of  which  it  was  dug;  and  De  Boot  informs  us,  26,000,  of  whom  11,000  are  cavalry.  Iheir  horfe* 
that  in  that  country,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft,  are  fmall,  but  uncomnronly  aftive.  In  a  charge,  we 
there  are  alfo  flones  of  this  kind,  which,  if  tied  ta  the  fhould  beat  them  :  but,  on  a  march,  they  would  be  fu- 
bodies  of  living  perfous,  would  in  the  fame  man-  perior  to  us.  The  country  people  arc  generally  armed  ; 
ner  con  fume  their  flefh.  HUP  s  Notes  vn  Theophrajlus,  but  notwithftanding  their  having  been  fo  lung  under  the 
p.  14.  .  Spanifli  and  Italran  government,  aifalfinations  »re  by  no 

SARCOTICS,  in  furgery,  medicines  which  arcfup-  means  frequent ;  and  yet  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  if 
-pofed  to  generate  flefh  in  Wounds.  a  man  ftabs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  with- 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  laft  king  of  Affyria,  in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  liable 
whofe  charatter  is  one  of  the  moft  infamous  in  hiftory.  to  be  hanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affordi 
»He  is  faid  to  have  funk  fo  far  in  depravity,  that,  as  far  no  protection  to  the  guilty.  The  Sardinians  are  not  at 
>as  he>could,  he  changed  his  very  fex  and  nature.  He  all  bigoted  ;  antl,  sext  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Englifli 
"clothed  himfelf  as  a  woman,  and  f pun  amidft  convpanies  are  their  favourites.  The  whole  ifland  is  fubjeft  to  the 
of  his  concubines.  He  painted  his  face,  and  behaved  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  king  of  Sardi- 
in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  moft  lafcivious  harlot,    nia.    See  Cagliari. 

in  fhort,  he  buried  himfelf  in  the  moft  unbounded  fen-  '1  here  is  in  this  ifland  a  pleafing  variety  of  hlllj 
duality,  quite  regardlefs  of  fex  and  the  didlatei?  of  na-  and  valleys,  and  the  foil  is  generally  fruitful  ;  but  the 
Ture.  Having  grown  odi<nt8  to  all  his  fiibjedts,  a  rebel-  inhabitants  are  a  flothful  generation,  and  cultivate 
ijon  was  formed  againlt  him.  by  Arbaces  the  Mede  and  but  a  little  paft  of  it.  On  the  coait  there  is  a  fiftie- 
Belefiii  the  Babylonian.  They  were  attended,  however,  ry  of  anchovies  and  coral,  of  which  they  fend  large 
with  very  bad  fuccefs  at  firit,  being  defeated  with  great  quantities  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  This  ifland  is 
•ilanghter  in  three  pitched  battles.  With  great  drfficul-  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one,  called  CapO'dt'Cagliart^ 
ty  Belefis^prevailed  upon  his  men  to  keep  the  field  only  lies  to  the  fouth;  and  the  other  Capo-di  Lugary,  which 
Eve  days  longer  ;  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Baftri-  is  leated  to  the  north.  The  principal  towns  are  Cagliari 
iius,  who  had  come  to  the  afliflance  of  Sardanapalus,  but   tlie  capital,  Oriftagno,  and  Saffari. 
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Sardis      SARDIS,  or  Sard Es,  now  called  SarJo  or  Sart,  is 
an  ancient  town  of  Natolia  in  Afia,  about  40  miles  eaft 
of  Smyrna.    It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquity, 
was  enriched  by  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  had  been 
the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.    It  was  feated  on  the 
fide  of  mount  Tmoliis  ;  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  ftrength.  It  was 
the  feat  of  King  Croefus,  and  was  in  his  time  taken  by 
Cyrus  ;  after  which  the  Perfian  Satrapas  or  comman- 
dant refided  at  Safdis  as  the  emperor  did  at  Sufa.  The 
city  was  alfo  taken,  burnt,  and  then  evacuated  by  the 
Mllefians  in  the  time  of  Uarius,  and  the  city  and  for- 
trefs  furrendereJ  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  Granicus.    Under  the  Romans  Sardis  was 
a  very  confiderable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cae- 
far,  when  it  fufFered  prodigioufly  by  an  earthquake. 
The  munificence  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  nobly 
exerted  to  repair  the  various  damages  it  then  fuftained. 
Julian  attempted  to  reftore  the  heathen  worrtiip  in  the 
place.    He  eredled  temporary  altars  where  none  had 
been  left,  and  repaired  the  temples  if  any  veftiges  re- 
mained. In  the  year  400  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths, 
and  It  fufFered  confiderably  in  the  fubfequent  troubles 
•f  Afia.   On  the  incurfion  of  the  Tartars  in  1304,  the 
Turks  were  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  cita- 
del, feparated  by  a  ftrong  wall  Avith  a  gate,  and  were 
afterwards  murdered  in  their  fleep.    The  fite  of  this 
once  noble  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole 
being  reduced  to  a  poor  village,  containing  nothing  but 
■wretched  huts.    There  are,  however,  fome  curious  re- 
mains of  antiquity  about  it,  and  fome  ruins  which  dif- 
play  its  ancient  grandeur.    See  Chandler's  Travels  in 
JJln  Minor ^  p.  251,  &c. 

There  is  in  the  place  a  lar caravanfary,  where  tra- 
vellers may  commodioufly  lodge.  The  inhabitants  are 
gent-rally  fhepherds,  who  lead  their  Iheep  into  the  fine 
paftnres  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  Turks  have  a 
mofque  here,  which  was  a  Chriftian  church,  at  the  gate 
«f  which  there  are  feveral  columns  of  poliflied  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Chrillians,  who  are  employed  in  gar- 
dening.   E.  Long.  28.  5.  N.  Lat.  37-  5  ^• 

SARDONIUS  Risus,  Sardonian  Laughter.  A  con- 
vuUive  involuntary  laughter  ;  thus  named  from  the  her- 
t)a  fardonia,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  is  faid 
to  produce  fuch  convulfive  motions  in  the  cheeks  as  rc- 
femble  tbofe  motions  which  are  obferved  in  the  face  du- 
ring a  fit  of  laughter.  This  complaint  is  fometimes 
fpeedily  fatal.  If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  be  the 
caufe,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vomit, 
and  frequent  draughts  of  hydromel  with  milk. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  ftone  confifting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  chalcedony  and  carnelian,  fometimes  in  ftrata, 
but  at  other  times  blended  together.  It  is  found,  1. 
Striped  with  white  and  red  ftrata,  which  may  be  cut  in 
c-ameo  as  well  as  the  onyx.  2.  White  with  red  dentriti- 
oal  figures,  greatly  refembling  the  mocha-ftone ;  but 
•with  this  difference,  that  the  figures  in  the  fardonyx  are 
of  a  red  colour,  in  the  other  black.  There  is  no  real 
difference,  excepting  in  the  circumftance  of  hardnefs, 
between  the  onyx,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  fardonyx,  and 
agate,  notwithftanding  the  different  names  beftowed  up- 
on  them.  Mongez  informs  us,  that  the  yellow,  or 
orange^coloured  agates,  with  a  wavy  or  undulating 
furfa'ce,  are  now  commonly  called  fardonyx.  See  CAa- 


SARGUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Sparus. 
SARIMPATAM,  a  country  of  Indoftan,  lying  at 
the  back  of  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin  of  Malabar, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  fubdued  by 
any  foreign  power.  Mr  Grofe  relates,  that  *♦  it  has 
been  conftantly  a  maxim  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  never  to  make  any  but  a  defenfive  war ;  and 
even  then,  not  to  kill  any  of  their  adverfaries  in  battle, 
but  to  cut  off  their  nofes.  'i'o  this  fervice  tlie  military 
were  peculiarly  trained  up,  and  the  dread  of  the  defor- 
mity proved  fufficiently  ftrong  to  keep  their  neighbours, 
not  much  more  martial  tlian  therafelves,  from  effectually 
attacking  them." 

SARMENTOSiE  (frsm  farmentum^  a  long  flioot 
like  that  of  a  vine) }  the  name  of  the  i  ith  clafs  in  Lin- 
nseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confilling  of 
plants  which  have  climbing  Items  and  branches,  that, 
like  the  vine,  atta<;h  themielves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  See  Bo- 
tany, p.  459, 

SAROTHRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  or- 
der, Rotacee,  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  the  cap- 
fule  unilocular,  trivalved,  and  coloured. 

SARPLAR  c/WooL,  a  quantity  of  wool,  other- 
wife  called  a  pocket  or  half-fack  ;  a  fack  containing 
80  tod  ;  a  tod  two  ftone  j  and  a  ftone  1 4  pounds.— 
In  Scotland  it  is  called  JarpWath^  and  contains  Bo  ftone. 

SARR ACONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogy-nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  ciafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  Mifcdime<e.  The  coroUa  is  pentapetalous  j 
the  calyx  is  double,  and  triphyllous  below ;  pentaphyl- 
lous  above  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular  j  the  Ityle  has  a 
ftigma  of  the  form  of  a  ftiield. 

SARSAPARILLA,  in  botany.    See  Smilax. 
SARTORIUS,  in  Anatomy.    See  there,  Table  of 
the  Mufdes. 

Old  SARUM,  in  Wilts,,  about  one  mile  north  ©f 
New  Sarum  or  Saliftjury,  has  the  ruins  6f  a  fort  which 
belonge4  to  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  is  faid  alio  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  ftations.  It  has  a  double 
intrenchment,  with  a  deep  ditch.  It  is  of  an  orbicular 
form,  and  has  a  very  auguft  look,  being  erefted  on  one 
of  the  moft  elegant  plans  for  a  fortrefs  that  can  be  ima- 
gmed.  In  the  north-weft  angle  ftood  the  palace  of  the 
biftiop,  whofe  fee  was  removed  hither  from  Wilton  and 
Sheiborn  j  but  the  bifhop  quarrelling  with  King  Ste- 
phen, he  feized  the  caftlc  and  put  a  garrifon  into  it, 
which  was  the  principal  caufe  of  its  deftruftion,  as  the 
fee  was  foon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salifhury  in 
1219.  The  area  of  this  ancient  city  is  fituated  on  an 
artificial  hill,  whofe  walls  were  three  yards  thick,  the 
ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 
ftill  to  be  feen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  ftreets  and  cathe- 
dral church  may  be  traced  out  by  the  different  colour 
of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  ftood.  Here 
fynods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and  hi- 
ther were  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  fummontd  to  fwear 
fidelity  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Here  alfo  wasa- 
palace  of  the  Britilh  and  Saxon  kings,  and  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors;  which  wasdeferted  in  the  reign  of  Hen-, 
ry  III.  for  want  of  water,  fo  that  on«  farm-houfe  is  all 
thftt  is  left  of  this  ancient  city ;  yet  it  ie  c^ed  the  Bo' 
8  rough- 
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rough  of  Old  Sarunif  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, who  are  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  ad- 
jacent lands. 

In  February  1795  a  fubterraneous  paffage  was  difco- 
vered  at  this  place,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Salifbury,  Feb.  10.  Some  perfons  of  Salif- 
bury  on  Saturday  laft  went  to  the  ypper  verge  ot  the 
fortification  (the  citadel),  and  on  the  right-hand,  after 
they  had  reached  the  fummit,  difcovered  a  larg«  hole. 
They  got  a  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  fteps  for  more  than  30  yards.  It  was<in  arched  way 
feven  feet  wide,  neatly  chiffeled  out  of  the  iolid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  fudden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbifh  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  to  be  be- 
tween fix  and  feven  feet  high,  and  a  circular  arch  over- 
bead  all  the  way.  Thefe  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
perfon  who  himfelf  explored  it ;  but  was  afraid  to  go 
farther  left  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  him.  He 
thinks  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Old  Sarum 
houfe,  and  continues  under  the  fofle  till  it  reached  the 
outer  verge.  The  marks  of  a  chiflel,  he  fays,  are  vi- 
fible  on  the  fide.  There  are  two  krge  pillars  of  fquare- 
£lone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  They  are  18  inches  by  27,  of  good  free-ftone, 
and  the  mafon-work  is  extremely  neat.  The  highell 
part  of  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground 

"  It  is  all  now  again  filled  up  by  order  of  farmer 
Whitchurch,  who  rents  the  ground  of  Lord  Camelford, 
and  thinks  curiofity  would  bring  fo  many  people  there 
as  to  tread  down  hisgrais  whenever  grafsfhall  be  there. 
J  went  into  it  yards,  which  was  as  far  as  I  couU 
get  for  the  rubbifh.  I  meafured  it  with  a  line,  and 
found  it  extend  full  1 20  feet  inwards  from  the  two  pil- 
lars fuppoftd  to  be  the  entrance  ;  then  onwards  it  ap- 
peared to  be  i  lied  to  the  roof  with,  rubbifh.  By  mea- 
suring with  the  fame  liae  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  I 
found  it  mail  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank  of 
the  outer  trench  ;  where  I  think  the  opening  may  be 
found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  Whether  it  was  a 
Roman  or  a  Norman  work  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  it 
certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  way  to  go  into  or 
out  of  the  caille ;  and  probably  a  fort  or  ftrong  caftle 
was  built  over  the  outer  entrance.  I  looked  fOr  infcrip- 
tions  or  coins,  but  have  not  heard  o£  any  being 
found." 

SASAFRAS.  SeeXAURus. 

SASHES,  in  military  drefs,  are  badges  of  diftinc- 
tion  worn  by  the  officers  of  moft  nations,  either  round 
their  waifl  or  over  their  fhoulders.  Thofe  for  the  Bri- 
tifh  army  are  made  of  crimfon  filk  :  for  the  Imperial 
army  crimfon  and  gold  ;  for  the  PnUTian  army  black 
filk  and  filver ;  the  Hanoverians  yellow  filk ;  the  For- 
tuguefe  crimfon  filk  with  blue  tafTels.  . 

SASINE,  or  Seisin*  See  Law,  N*"  clxiv.  15, 
&c. 

SASSA.  See  Myrrh,  Opocalpasum,  and  Brace's 
Travels,  Vol.  V.  p.  27,  &c. 

SATAN,  a  name  very  common  in  Scripture,  means 
the  devil  or  chief  of  the  fallen  angtls.    See  Devil. 

SATELLITE,  in  aftionomy,  the  fame  with  a  fc- 
condary  planet  or  moon. 
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SATIRE.    See  Satyr. 

SATi<APA,  or  Satrapes,  in  Perfian  antiquity, 
denotes  an  admiral  j  but  more  commonly  the  governor 
of  a  province. 

SATTIN,  a  glolTy  kind  of  filk  flufF,  the  warp  of 
which  is  very  fine,  and  ftanda  fo  as  to  cover  ^ixe  coarfer 
woof. 

S  \TTINET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of  fattin,  commonly 
ftriped,  and  ordinarily  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  fummer 
night-gowns. 

SA  TURANTS,  ia  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Ab- 
sorbents. 

SA'I  UR  ATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  impregna- 
ting  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  verfa,  till  either 
wiU  receive  no  more,  and  the  mixture  will  then  become 
neutral.  ^ 

S  \TURD  \Y,  the  feventh  and  lafl  day  of  the  week, 
fo  called  from  the  idol  Seater,  worfhipped  en  this  day 
by  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

SATUREI  A,  SAVORY,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafe 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  Ferticiliati.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla 
are  nearly  equ;d  ;  the  ftamina  itanding  afunder. 

Species.  I.  The  hortenfis,  or  fummer  favory,  is  an  • 
annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  louth  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in  this  country  both.' 
for  the  kitchen  and  medicinal  ule.  2.  The  montana* 
or  winter  favory,  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  naturally 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  botli  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purpofes. 

Culture.  Both  kinds  are  propagated  by  feeds.  Thofe 
of  the  firft  kind  fhould  be  Ibwn  in  the  beginning  of  A- 
pril  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  either  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  for  tranfplanting.  If  the  plants  are  to  itand 
unremoved,  they  fhould  be  fowa  thinly ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  tranfplanted,  they  may  be  fown  clofer.  The 
fecond  fpecles  may  be  fown  upon  a  poor  dry  foil,  where 
the  plants  will  endure  the  fevered  winters,  though  they 
are  often  killed  by  the  froft  when  planted  in  good 
ground.  The  plants  will  continue  feveral  years ;  but 
when  they  are  old,  the  fhoots  will  be  fhot  and  not  fo 
well  furnifhed  with  leaves  :  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  raife  a  fupply  of  young  plasits  every  year. 

Ufes.  Summer  favory  is  a  very  warm  pungent  aro- 
matic ;  and  affords  in  diftillation  with  water  a  fubtile 
effential  oil,  of  a  penetrating  fmcU,  and  very  hot  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  httle  of  its  virtues  by  infufion  to  aque- 
ous liquors ;  redliiied  fplrit  extrafts  the  whole  of  its 
tafte  and  fmell,  and  elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

SATURN,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  planets  of  our 
folar  fyftem,  revolving  at  the  diftance  of  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun.  See  Astronomv,  , 
n  31,  104 — 109,  191,  and  269. 

Dr  Herfchel,  who  has  fo  much  fignallzed  himfelf  by 
his  difcoyerles  in  the  celeftial  regions,  has  not  omitted - 
to  make  his  obfervations  on  this  planet,  which  he  confi- 
ders  as  one  of  the  moft  engaging  objeSsthat  aftronomy 
offers  to  our  view.  His  attention  was  firft  drawn  to  it  - 
in  the  year  1 7  74,  when  he  faw  its  ring  refembling  in  ap- 
pearance a  narrow  line,  extending  on  both  fides  not 
much  lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the  planet's  difk.  The 
obfervatioa  was  taken  with,  a  five  and  an  iialf  feet  re- 
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•flecirr  on  ilie  lyt'i  of  Match  ;■  and  on  t!ie'  3d  of  April, 
the  fame  year,  when  the  planet  appeared  totally  depri- 
ved of  this  noble  appendage,  by  reafon  of  the  edge  oif 
the  ring  being  then  turned  diieftly  towards  the  earth, 
and  invifible  on  account  of  its  thinnefs  or  incapacity  to 
refleA  the  light  to  fuch  a  diftance.  During  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  the  ring  appeared  gradually  open- 
ed, and  at  laft  afllimed  the  fliape  of  an  ellipfc.  *'  It 
fhould  be  noticed  (fays  he),  that  the  black  difl<  or  belt 
upon  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  not  in  the  middle  of  its 
]>readth.  Nor  is  the  ring  fubdivided  by  many  fuch  lines, 
as  has  been  reprefented  in  feveral  treatifes  of  altronomy  ; 
but  that  there  is  one  fingle,  dark,  confiderably  broad 
line,  belt,  or  zone,  upon  the  ring,  which  I  have  al- 
ways permanently  found  in  the  place  where  my  figure 
reprefents  it." 

This  zone,  which  is  on  the  northern  part  of  the  ring, 
does  not  change  its  (hape  or  colour  like  the  belts  of  Ju- 
piter, fo  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  fome  permanent 
projeftion.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  fhadow  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  as  it  is  rifible  all  round  the  ring  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  ihades  vlfible  at  the  ends  of  the  anfae,  on 
account  of  the  direftion  of  the  fun's  illumination,  which 
would  be  in  the  line  of  the  chain  ;  and  the  fuppofed  ar- 
!i;ument  will  hold  good  againlt  the  fuppofition  of  caverns 
<}r  concavities.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that  this  dark 
zone  is  contained  between  two  concentric  circles,  as  all 
the  phenomena  anfwer  to  the  projeftlon  of  fuch  a  zone. 
The  Do6^or  ^ives  a  figure,  reprefenling  the  planet  as  it 
appeared  to  him  on  the  loth  of  May  1780  ;  whence 
we  fee  that  the  zone  is  continued  all  the  way  round, 
with  a  gradual  decreale  towards  the  middle,  anfwering 
to  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  circular  plane  projected 
into  an  elhpfis.  See  Philofoph.  Tranf.  for  1 790,  p. 3,  &:c. 

It  hath  been  conjectured,  that  this  appearance  is 
r)wing  to  a  divifion  of  the  ring,  or  rather  that  there  are 
two  rings  about  the  planet;  "but  (faye Dr Herfchel)  if 
■one  ring,  of  a  breadth  fo  confiderable  as  that  of  Sa- 
turn, is  juftly  to  be  efteemed  the  moft  wonderful  arch 
mat  by  ..the  laws  of  gravity  can  be  held  together,  how 
improbable  nmft  it  appear  to  fiippofe  it  fubdivided  into 
narrow  flips  ol  rings,  which  by  this  feparation  will  be 
deprived  of  a  fufficient  depth,  and  thus  lofe  the  only 
dimenfion  which  can  keep  them  from  falling  upon  the 
planet  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  may  revolve  with 
luch  velocity  as  greatly  to  affill  its  llrength,  and  that 
in  the  fubdivifions,  of  courfe,  the  different  velecities  for 
tach  divifion  mav  be  cqMiilly  fuppofed  to  keep  them  up." 

As  to  the  fubftance  of  the  ring,  the  Dodtor  fuppofes 
it  to  be  fto  lefs  folid  than  that  of  Saturn  himfelf.  J'hus 
in  the  two  figures  given  with  the  Dodtor's  DilTertation 
in  the  Philofophicd  Tranfaftions  above  refeired  to,  the 
ftiadow  of  the  planet  is  delineated  upon  the  ring  as  it 
aftually  appeared,  according  to  the  fituation  «f  the  fun  ; 
-and  in  like  manner  we  will  fee  the  fhadow  of  the  ring 
i;pon  the  planet  :  and  if  we  dcdnce  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  planet  from  the  power  by  which  the 
i'ateUites  are  [»  eferved  in  their  orbits,  the  ring  muft  alfo 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  the 
ring  exerts  a  very  confiderable  force  ujjon  thefc  bodies, 
fuice  we  find  them  affefted  wim  many  irregularities  in 
their  motions,  which  we  cannot  properly  afcribe  to  any 
other  caufe  than  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
the  ring  ;  or,  at  leaft,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  t<j  have 
a  pro2)er  Ihare  in  jiroducing  thexn. 


The  ring  feems  to  be  endowed  with  a  greater  re.flcc-  SaM»r^ 

tlve  power  than  the  body  of  the  planet ;  and  the  Doc-  v—- 

tor  gives  inftances  of  his  leein;:  part  of  the  ring  brighter 
than  Saturn  himfelf,  as  well  as  of  his  feeing  "it  pfainly 
through  a  telefcope  which  Gould  fcarcelv  afford  light 
enough  for  the  planet.  The  moft  remarkable  proper, 
ty  ot  this  wonderful  ring,  however,  is  its  extreme  thin- 
nefe.  "  When  we  were  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring 
(fays  our  author),  I  have  repeatedly  fcen  the  firR,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  fatellites,  nay  even  the  fixth  and  feventh^ 
pafs  before  and  behind  the  ring  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  ferved  as  excellent  micrometers  to  eftimate  its 
thicknefs.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  inftanccs, 
efpecially  as  they  will  ferve  to  folve  fome  f  benomeiia 
that  have  been  remarked  by  other  aftronomers,  though 
they  have  not  been  accounted  for  in  a  manner  confift- 
ently  with  other  known  fads.  July  i8th  1789,  at 
19"  41 '9",  fidereal  time,  the  firft  fateUite  feemed  to 
hang  up(»n  the  following  arm,  declining  'a  little  toward* 
the  north,  and  I  faw  it  gradually  advance  upon  it  to- 
wards  the  body  of  Saturn  ;  but  the  ring  was  not  fc. 
thick  as  the  lucid  point.  July  23d,  at  19"  41'  8"  ;  the 
lecond  fatelliie  was  a  ver\'  little  precedmg  the  ring  ;  but 
the  ring  appeared  to  be  'lets  than  half  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fatellite.  July  27th,  at  20'^  15  12",  the  fecond  fa- 
telhte  was  about  the  middle,  upon  the  following  arm 
of  the  ring,  and  towards  ihe  fouth  ;  and  the  fixth  fa- 
tellite on  the  farther  end  towards  the  north  ;  but  the 
arm  was  thinner  than  either  of  them,  Aug.  29th, 
at  22^  iz'  55',  the  third  fatellite  was  upon  the  riue» 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  arm,  when  the  latter 
feemed  not  to  be  the  fourth,  or  at  moft  the  third  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  fatellite  ;  which,  in  the  fituation 
it  was,  I  took  to  be  lefs  than  one  fingle  fecond  in  dia- 
meter. At  the  fame  time,  I  alfo  faw  the  feventh  fatel- 
lite following  the  third,  at  a  little  diftance,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  bead  upon  a  thread,  projefting  on  both  fides  of 
the  fame  arm.  Hence  alfo  we  are  fure  that  the  arm 
appeared  thinner  than  the  feventh  fatellite,  which  is 
confiderably  finaller  than  the  fixth,  which  again  is  lefs 
than  the  firft  Auguft  31  ft,  at  20''  48  26  ',  the  pre- 
ceding arm  was  loaded  about  the  middle  with  the  third 
fatellite.  Oaober  15th,  at  o"  43'  44',  I  faw  the  fixth 
fatellite,  witliout  obftrudtion,  about  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  arm,  though  the  ring  was  but  barely  vifible 
with  my  40  feet  rtfledor,  even  while  the  planet  was  in 
the  meridian.  However,  we  were  then  a  little  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  the  tliird  fatellite,  when 
it  came  near  its  conjundf ion  with  the  firft,  was  fo  fitu- 
ated,  that  it  muft  have  partly  covered  it  a  few  minutes 
after  I  loit  it  behind  my  houfe.  In  all  thefe  obfervai 
tions,  the  ring  did  not  in  the  leaft  interfere  with  my 
view  of  the  fatelhtes.  OAober  i6th,  I  followed  the 
■fixth  and  feventh  fatellites  up  to  the  very  difli  of  the 
pknet  ;  and  the  ring,  which  was  extremely  faint,  did 
not  in  the  leaft  .obftrud:  my  feeing  them  gradually  ap- 
proach the  difi<,  where  the  fevenlh  vaniflied  at  21**  46* 
44',  and  the  fixth  at  221^  36'  44".  There  is,  however, 
fome  fufplcion,  that  by  a  refradion  through  ferae  very 
rare  atmofphere  on  the  two  planes  of  the  riRg,  the  fa- 
tellites mioht  be  lined  up  and  deprefied  fo  as  to  become 
vifible  on  both  fides  of  the  ring,  even  though  the  latter 
fiiould  be  equal -in  thicknefs  to  the  diameter  of  the 
inialleft  falelhte,  which  may  amount  to  1000  miles. — 
As  for  the  arguments  of  its  incredible  thinnefs,  which 
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Tome  aflronomers  have  brought  from  the  fhort  time  of 
its  being  iuvif.blc  when  the  earth  paiTes  through'its  plane, 
w«  cannot  fet  much  value  upon  them  ;.  for  they  muft 
have  fiippofed  the  edge  of  the  ring,  as  they  have  alfo 
reprefented  it  in  their  figures,  to  be  fquare  ;  but  there 
is  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  either  fpherical  op 
fpheroidal ;  in  which  cafe  evidently  the  ring  cannot  dif- 
appear  for  any  long  time.  Nay,  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  the  ring  cannot  pofilbly  difappear,  on  account  of 
its  thinnefs  ;  fincc,  either  from  the  edge  or  the  fides, 
even  if  it  were  fqiiarc  on  the  corners,  it  muft  always 
expofe  to  our  fight  fome  part  which  is  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  that  this  is  plainly  the  cafe  we 
hiay  conclude  from  its  being  vifible  in  my  telefcopes  du- 
ring the  time  when  others  of  lefs  light  had  loft  it ;  and 
when  evidently  we  were  turned  towards  the  unenlighten- 
ed fide,  fo  that  we  muft  either  fee  the  rounding  fide  of 
the  unenlightened  edge,  or  elfe  the  refleftion  of  the 
light  of  Saturn  lipon  the  fide  of  the  darkened  ring,  as 
we  fee  the  reflected  light  of  the  earth  on  the  darkened 
|jart  of  the  new  moon.  I  will  not,  however,  take  upon 
me  to  decide  which  of  the  two  maybe  the  cafe,  efpecially 
as  there  are  other  very  ftrong  reafons  which  induce  us 
to  think  that  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  not  to  refleft  much  light." 

Several  aftronomers  have  fuppofed  that  the  ring  of 
Saturn  is  full  of  mountains  and  inequalities,  like  the 
moon  ;  and  of  this  opinion  Dr  Herfchel  himfelf  was 
for  a  confiderable  time,  till  happening  to  obferve  one 
of  thefe  lucid  points  with  attention  fcr  a  confiderable 
time,  he  faw  it  leave  the  ring  altogether,  and  ftiow  it- 
fclf  as  a  fatellite  never  before  obferved.  With  regard 
to  the  ring  itfelf,  he  concludes  his  obfervations  in  thefe 
words  :  "  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  fay  that 
I  had  any  one  inftance  that  could  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  ring  was  not  of  one  uniform  thicknefs  ;  that  is, 
equally  thick  at  equal  diftances  from  the  centre,  and  of 
an  equal  diameter  throughout  the  whole  of  its  conftruc 
tion.  The  idea  of  protuberant  points  upon  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  indeed,  Is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  render  their 
exiftence  inadmifTible,  when  we  conftder  the  enormous 
fize  which  fuch  points  ought  to  be  of  to  render  them 
vifible  at  the  diftance  we  are  from  that  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  fatellites,  the  DoAor  informs  us, 
that  he  was  long  convinced  of  the  exiftence  of  a  fixth  ; 
and  had  he  been  more  at  leifure  at  the  time  of  his  dif- 
covering  thofe  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  completed  the  difcovery  of  the  fatellites  of 
Saturn  alfo.  1  he  fixth  was  firft  obferved  diftindly  on 
the  28th  of  Auguft  1 789,  and  the  feventh  on  the  1 7th 
of  September  the  fame  year.  Thefe  fatellites,  however, 
do  not  occupy  the  place  which  we  fliould  have  previ- 
oufly  fuppofed  them,  being,  in  fack,  the  iniiermoft  of 
the  whole.  The  feventh  is  next  the  body  of  the  planet 
itfelf,  and  is  very  fmall.  It  revolves  at  the  diftance  of 
3  7.''366  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  and  feems  to  move 
exaftly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring ;  but  the  DoAor  ob- 
ferves,  thai  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  fuffici- 
ent number  of  obfervations  on  it  to  determine  the  re- 
volution exaftly.  He  computes  its  periodical  time  at 
40'  46'-'.  The  fixth  fatellite  is  next  to  the  feventh, 
and  revolves  at  the  diftance  of  35".058  from  the  centre  of 
its  primary  in  in  53' 9'-  Its  light  is  eonfiderably 
ftrong,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  fatellite  of  former 
aftronomers,  which  lies  immediately  bcyood  it. 


The  planet  Saturn  is  now  obferved  to  have  belts  or  Saturn, 
fafcis  upon  its  dilk  as  diftinftly  as  Jupiter.    Dr  Her-  ^t-y-- 
fchel,  on  the  9th  of  April  1775,  obferved  a  northern 
belt  on  his  body,  inclined  a  Httle  to  the  line  of  the  rinp-. 
On  the  I  ft  of  May  1776,  there  was  anotber  belt  ob-' 
ferved,  inclined  about  1 5°  to  the  fame  line,  but  more 
to  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  following  fide  came  up  to  the 
place  where  the  ring  croffes  the  body  of  the  planet.  — 
On  the  8th  of  April  two  belts  were  obferved,  and  thefe 
continued  with  variations,  and  fometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  third  belt,  till  the  8th  of  September,  when  the 
account  of  the  obfervations  was  difcontinued.  The 
Do6lor  remarks,  that      generally  obferved  thefe  belts 
in  equatorial  fituations,  though  fometimes  it  was  other- 
wife.    Two  conclufionvS,  he  fays,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  obfervations  he  made  this  year.    "  The  firft,  which 
relates  to  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  belts,  is, 
that  Saturn  has  probably  a  veiy  confiderable  atmo- 
fphere,  in  which  thefe  changes  take  place,  juft  as  the 
alterations  in  the  belts  of  jupiter  have  been  fhewn  with 
great  probability  to  be  in  his  atmofphere.    This  has  al- 
io been  confirmed  by  other  obfervations.    Thus,  in  oc- 
cultations  of  Saturn's  fatellites,  I  have  found  them  to 
hang  tQ^the  difk  for  a  long  while  before  they  would  va- 
nifh.    And  thopgh  we  ought  to  make  fome  allowance 
for  the  encroachment  of  fight,  whereby  a  fatellite  is 
feen  to  reach  up  to  the  dific  fooner  than  it  aftually  does, 
yet  without  a  confiderable  refradion  it  could  hardly  be 
kept  fo  long  in  view  after  the  apparent  Contad.  The 
time  of  hanging  upon  the  diflc  in  the  feventh  fatellite 
has  adlually  amounted  to  20  minutes.    Now,  as  its 
quick  motion  during  that  Interval  carries  it  through  an 
arch  of  near  fix  degrees,  we  find  that  this  would  de- 
note a  refradion  of  about  two  feconds,  provided  the  - 
encroaching  of  light  had  no  ftiare  in  producing  the  ef- 
feft.  _  By  an  obfervation  of  the  fixth  fatellite,  the  re- 
frafti»n  of  Saturn's  atmofphere  amounts  to  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  ;  for  this  fatellite  remained  about  1 4  or 
15  minutes  lon,rer  in  view  than  it  ftiowld  have  done  ;  and 
as  it  moves  about  2}  degrees  in  that  time,  and  its  or- 
bit is  larger  than  that  of  the  feventh,  the  difference  is 
inconfiderable.    The  next  inference  we  may  draw  from 
the  appearance  of  tiie  belts  on  Saturn  is,  that  this  pla- 
net turns  upon  an  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  liis 
ring.    The  anangement  of  the  belts,  during  the  courfe 
of  14  years  that  I  have  obferved  them,  has  always  fol- 
lowed the  direftion  of  the  ring,  which  is  what  I  have 
called  /jeing  equatorial.    Thus,  as  the  ring  opened,  the 
belts  began  to  advance  towards  the  fouth,  and  to  fhow 
an  incurvature  anfwering  to  the  projeftion  of  an  equa- 
torial line,  or  to  a  parallel  of  the  fame.    When  the 
ring  clofed  up,  they  returned  towards  the  north,  and 
are  now,  wliile  the  ring  pafTes  over  the  centre,  exadly 
ranging  with  the  ftiadow  of  it,  on  the  body,  generally 
one  on  each  fide,  with  a  white  belt  clofe  to  it.  When 
I  fay  that  the  belts  have  always  been  equatorial,  I  pafs 
over  trifling  exceptions,  which  certainly  were  owing  to 
lecal  caufes.   The  ftep  from  equatorial  belts  to  a  rota- 
tion  on  an  axis  is  fo  eafy,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Jupiter, 
fo  well  afcertained,  that  I  fhall  not  hefitate  to  take  the 
fame  confequence  for  granted  here.    But  if  there  could 
remain  a  doubt,  the  obfervations  of  June  19th,  20th, 
and  2  I  ft,  1  78c,  where  the  fam.e  fpot  upon  one  of  the 
beltswasfeenin  three  different  fituations,  would  remove 
it  completely." 
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.-Otturn.  Another  evidence  that  Saturn,  as  well  as  the  other  fage,  efpecially  ag  on  a  former  occafion  we  have  al-  Sa'um, 
V '  planets,-  revolves  upon  its  axis,  is  drawn  from  its  fiat-  ready  confidered  the  idea  of  a  divided  ring.  A  circum-  — nr"" 
tened  fhape,  like  that  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  ftance  alfo  which  feems  rather  to  favour  this  idea,  is. 
On  the  3ifl  of  May  178T,  the  difk  feeraed  to  deviate  that  in  fome  obfervations  a  bright  fpot  has  been  feen 
as  ir.ugh  from  a  true  circle  as  that  of  Jupiter,  though  to  projed  equally  on  both  fides,  as  the  fatellites  have 
"by  the  aitcrference  of  the  ring  this  could  not  be  fo  well  been  obferved  to  do  when  they  paffed  the  ring.  But, 
detiirmlned  as  after  an  interval  of  eight  yeavs.  On  the  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  confider,  that  the  fpot 
1 8th  of  Auguft  1 787,  the  difference  between  the  equa-  has  often  been  obfei-ved  very  near  the  end  of  the  arms 
torial  and  polar  diameters  was  meafured,  the  mean  of  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  that  the  calculated  diftance  ia 
three  obfer\'ations  of  the  former  being  22". 81,  of  the  confequently  a  little  toofmall  f'or  fuch  appearances,  and 
latter  2o".6i.  From  thefe  obfervations,  it  appears  that  ought  to  be  19  or  20  feconds  at  leaft.  We  fhould  alfo 
the  polar  diameter  of  Saturn  is  to  his  equatorial  diame-  attend  to  the  fize  of  the  fpot,  whicli  feems  to  be  vari- 
ter  nearly  as  ro  to  J  t  ;  and  that  his  axis  is  perpendicu-  able  :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  a  fatellite, 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  ring.  '  brighter  than  the  fixth,  and  which  could  be  feen  with 

In  a  fubfequent  paper,  the  Doftor  gives  Up  his  rea-  the  moon  nearly  at  full,  fliould  fo  often  efcape  our  no- 
foning  againft  fixed  lucid  points  in  the  ring,  in  confe-  tice  in  its  frequent  revolutions,  unlefs  it  varied  much  in 
quence  of  having  frequently  obferved  them  in  fuch  fitu*  its  apparent  brightnefs.  To  this  we  muft  add  another 
ations  as  could  not  by  any  means  be  accounted  for  by  argument  drawn  from  the  number  of  lucid  fpots,  which 
the  fatellites.  He  even  attempts  to  invalidate  his  own  will  not  agree  with  the  motion  of  one  fatellite  only  j 
arguments  above-mentioned  concerning  the  vaft  magni-  whereas,  by  admitting  a  revolution  of  the  ring  itfelf  in 
tude  of  the  mountains  necelTary  to  make  them  vlfible  lo*"  32'  I5".4,  and  fuppofing  all  the  fpots  to  adhere  to 
at  this  diftance.  '*  As  obfervations  (fays  he)  careful-  the  ring,  and  to  fiiare  in  the  fame  periodical  return,  pro- 
ly  made  Ihould  always  take  the  lead  of  theories,  I  (hall  vided  they  laft  long  enough  to  be  feen  many  times,  we 
not  be  concerned  if  fuch  lucid  fpots  as  I  am  now  going  (hall  be  able  to  give  an  eafy  folutiou  of  all  the  remaining 
to  admit,  Ihould  feem  to  contradiA  what  has  been  faid  phenomena.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  1790,  p.  427. 
in  my  laft  paper  concerning  the  idea  of  inequalities  or  Saturn,  in  chemiftry,  an  appellation  given  to 
protuberant  points.    We  may,  however,  remark,  that  lead. 

a  lucid  and  apparently  protuberant  point  may  exift  with-  Saturn,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
out  any  great  inequality  in  the  ring.  A  vivid  light,  for  blazoning  the  arms  of  fovereign  princes, 
inftance,  will  feem  to  projed  greatly  beyond  the  limits  Saturn,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
of  the  body  on  which  it  is  placed.  If,  therefore,  the  was  the  the  fon  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
luminous  places  on  the  ring  fhould  be  fuch  as  proceed  Jupiter.  He  depofed  and  caftrated  his  father ;  and 
from  very  bright  reflefting  regions,  or,  which  is  more  obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  rcfign  his  crown  to  him, 
probable,  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  more  fluduating  on  condition  of  his  bringing  up  none  of  his  male  iffue, 
caufes  of  inherent  fires  afting  with  great  violence,  we  that  the  fuccefllon  might  at  length  devolve  on  him. 
need  not  imagine  the  ring  of  Saturn  to  be  very  uneven  For  this  purpofe  he  devoured  all  the  fons  he  had  by 
or  diftorted,  in  order  to  prefent  us  with  fuch  appearan-  his  wife  Rhea  or  Cybele :  but  fhe  bringing  forth  at 
ccs.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  then,  we  may  ftill  op-  one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  (he  prefented  the  latter  to 
pofe  the  idea  of  protuberant  points,  fuch  as  would  de-  her  huifband,  and  fent  the  boy  to  be  nurfed  on  mount 
note  immenfe  mountains  of  elevatsd  furface.  Ida ;  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  fon, 

"  On  comparing  together  feveral  obfervations,  a  few  demanded  the  child  ;  but  in  his  ftead  his  wife  gave  him 
trials  fliew  that  the  brighteft  and  beft  obferved  fpot  a  ftone  fwaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  inftantly 
agrees  to  a  revolution  of  10*'  32'  i^".4  ;  and  calculating  fwallowed.  Titan  finding  that  Saturn  had  violated  the 
its  diftance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  on  a  fuppofition  contraft  he  had  made  with  him,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  its  being  a  fatellite,  we  find  it  I7".227,  which  brings  of  his  children,  and  made  war  on  his  brother,  and  ha- 
lt upon  the  rin?^-.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  unlefs  ving  made  him  and  Cybele  prifoners,  confined  them  in 
we  fliould  imagine  the  ring  t®  be  fufficiently  fluid  to  al-  Tartarus  :  but  Jupiter  being  in  the  mean  time  grown 
low  a  fatellite  to  revolve  in  it,  or  fuppofe  a  notch,  up,  raifed  an  army  in  Crete,  went  to  his  father's  alTift- 
groove,  or  divifion  in  the  ring,  to  fuffer  the  fatellite  ance,  defeated  Titan,  and  reftored  Saturn  to  the  throne, 
to  pafs  along,  we  ought  to  admit  a  revolution  of  the  Some  time  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  intended 
rini'-  itfelf.  The  denfity  of  the  ring,  indeed,  may  be  to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  the 
fuppofed  to  be  very  inconfiderable  by  thofe  who  ima-  latter  baing  informed  of  his  intention,  depofed  his  fti- 
gine  its  light  to  be  rather  the  efFeA  of  fome  lliining  ther,  and  threw  him  into  Tartarus.  But  Saturn  efca- 
fluid,  Hke  an  aurora  borealis,  than  a  refleftion  from  ping  from  thence  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly 
fome  permanent  fubftance  ;  but  its  difapparition,  in  ge-  received  by  Janus  king  of  the  country,  who  alTociated 
neral,  and  in  my  telefcopes  its  faintnefs,  when  turned  him  to  the  government :  whence  Italy  obtained  the 
edgewife,  are  in  no  manner  favourable  to  this  idea. —  name  of  Saturn/a  Tellus  ;  as  alfo  that  of  Latiumt  from 
When  we  add  alfo,  that  this  ring  cafts  a  deep  fhadow  iatio,  '«  to  lie  hid-"  There  Saturn^  by  the  wifdom  and 
upon  the  planet,  is  very  fharply  defined  both  in  its  mildnefs  of  his  government,  is  faid  to  have  produced 
outer  and  inner  edge,  and  in  brightnefs  exceeds  the   the  golden  age. 

planet  itfelf,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  proved  that  its  con-  Saturn  is  reprefented  as  an  old  man  with  four  wings, 
fiftence  cannot  be  lefs  than  the  body  of  Saturn,  and  that  armed  with  a  fcythe  ;  fometimes  he  is  dcHneated  under 
-conf&quently  no  degree  of  fluidity  can  be  admitted  fuf-  the  figure  of  a  ferpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
ficient  to  permit  a  revolving  body  to  keep  in  motion  is  emblematic  of  the  feafons,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
for  any  length  of  time.    A  groove  might  afferd  a  paf-  the  fame  circle.    Sometimes  alfo  Saturn  is  painted 
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lia  with  a  fand.glafs  in  his  hand.  The  Greeks  fay,  that 
the  ftory  of  his  mutilating  his  father  and  deftroying 
'  his  children  is  an  allegory,  which  fignifies,  that  Time 
devours  the  pafl:  and  prel'ent,  and  will  alfo  devour  the 
future.  The  Romans,  in  honour  of  him,  built  a 
temple  and  celebrated  a  feftival,  which  they  called  Sa- 
turnalia. During  this  feiHval  no  bufinefs  or  profeffion 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  except  cookery  ;  all  di- 
ftinftions  of  tank  ceafed  ;  flaves  could  fay  what  they 
pleaffcd  to  their  mailers  with  impunity  ;  they  could 
even  rally  them  with  their  faults  before  their  faces. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival 
obferved  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  this  occafion,  thus. 
*'  During  my  whole  reign,  which  lafts  but  for  one  week, 
no  public  bufinefs  is  done ;  there  is  nothing  but  drink- 
ing, finging,  playing,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing 
fervants  with  their  maflers  at  table,  &c.  There  fhall 
he  no  difputes,  reproaches,  &c.  but  the  rich  and  poor, 
matters  and  Qaves,  {hall  be  equal,"  &c. 

On  this  feftival  the  Romans  facrificed  bare-headed, 
contrary  to  their  cuftom  at  other  facrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  perfons  of 
a  melancholy  difpolition,  as  being  fuppofed  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

SATURNITE,  a  name  given  hy  Mr  Kirwan  to  a 
new  metallic  fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  difcovered  by  M. 
Monnet.  It  was  met  with  in  fome  lead  founderies  at  a 
place  named  Paul/a  omn  in  Brittany  ;  being  feparated 
from  the  lead  ore  during  its  torrefaftion.  It  refembles 
lead  in  colour,  weight,  folubility  in  acids  and  other  pro- 
perties, but  differs  from  it  in  being  more  fuhble,  brittle, 
eafily  fcorified  and  volatilized,  and  likewife  not  being 
mifcible  with  lead  in  fufion.  Meflieurs  Hafienfratz  and 
Girond  contended,  that  this  faturnite  was  nothing  but 
»  compound  of  different  fubftances,  and  accordingly 
gave  an  analyfis  of  it  as  confifting  of  lead,  copper,  iron, 
filver,  and  fulphur;  the  proportions  of  which  mud  natu- 
rally vaiy  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore  put  into 
the  furnace.  M.  Monnet,  however,  infifted  that  the 
fubftance  analyfed  by  them  was  not  that  which  he  had 
difcovered ;  but  when  he  again  vifited  the  mines  above- 
mentioned,  he  could  meet  with  none  of  the  fubftance 
there  which  he  found  before. 

SATYAVRATA,  or  Menu,  in  Indian  mytho- 
logy,  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  reigned  over 
the  whole  world  in  the  earlleft  age  of  their  chronology, 
«nd  to  have  refided  in  the  countiy  of  Dravira  on  the 
coaft  of  the  eaftern  Indian  peninfula.  His  patronymic 
name  was  V aivafivata^  or  child  of  the  fun.  In  the  Bha- 
gavat  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Unlverfe, 
intending  to  preferve  him  from  the  fea  of  deftrudlon, 
caufed  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
he  was  to  aft.  "  In  feven  days  from  the  pnefent  time, 
t)  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be  plun- 
ged in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  the  de- 
ftroying  waves,  a  large  veffel,  fent  by  me  for  thy  ufe, 
fhall  Hand  before  thee.  Then  fhalt  thou  take  all  medi- 
rin-A  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  feeds  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  feven  faints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals, 
thou  (halt  enter  the  fpacious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  fe- 
curc  from  the  flood  on  one  Immenfe  ocean  without  lioht, 
••xccpt  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When 
:he  flup  fliall  be  agitated  by  an  imDetiious  wind,  thou 
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(halt  faftcn  it  with  a  large  fea-ferpent  on  my  horn  ;  for  Satyr 
I  will  be  near  thee  :  drawing  the  veffel,  with  thee  add  II 
thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of  Savage, 
men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma  fliall  be  comxpletely  ended. 
Thou  fhalt  then  know  my  true  greatnefs,  rightly  na- 
nied  the  fupreme  Godhead;  by  my  favour,  all  thy  quef- 
tions  fnall  be  anfwered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  in- 
ftruaed."  All  this  is  faid  to  have  been  accomplifhed  ; 
and  the  ftory  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  difguifed  by  A- 
fiatic  fidion  and  allegoiy.  It  proves,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  rightly  obferved,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition  of 
the  uiiiverfal  deluge  defcribed  by  Mofes  ;  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  conneftion  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
traditions  relatiug  to  that  event.  The  fame  learned  author 
has  fliown  it  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  that 
the  Satyavrata  of  India  is  the  Cronus  of  Greece  and  the 
Saturn  of  Italy.  See  Saturn  ;  and  Jfiatic  Refearches^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  230,  &c. 

SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dif- 
courfe  or  poem,  expofing  the  vices  and  follies  of  man- 
kind.   See  Poetry,  Part  II.  Seft.  x. 

The  chief  fatirlfts  among  the  ancients  are,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius  :  thofe  among  the  moderns,  are, 
Regnier  and  Boileau,  in  French  ;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ro- 
chefter,  Buckingham,  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  occ.  amoftg 
the  Englirti ;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 
SA'fTRIASIS.  See  Medicine,  n'-^  372. 
SATYR lUM,  In  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  order, 
V erticillat^.  The  neftarium  is  fcrutiform,  or  inflated 
double  behind  the  flower. 

SATYRS  (In  ancient  mythology),  a  fpecies  of  de- 
mi- gods  who  dwelt  Ih  the  woods.  They  are  reprefented 
as  monfters,  half-men,  and  half-goats;  ;  having  horns  on 
their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a 
geat.  They  are  generally  in  the  train  that  follows 
Bacchus.  As  the  poets  fuppofed  that  they  were  re- 
markable for  piercing  eyes  and  keen  raillery,  they  have 
placed  them  in  the  fame  pitlures  with  the  Graces, 
Loves,  and  even  with  Venus  herfelf. 

SAVAGE  (Richard),  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
characters  that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re- 
cords of  biography,  was  the  fon  of  Anne  ceuntefs  of 
Macclesfied  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 
own  confefTion  ;  and  was  born  in  1698.  This  con- 
feflion  of  adultery  was  made  in  order  to  procure  a  fe- 
paration  from  her  hufband  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  :  yet, 
having  obtained  this  defired  end,  no  fooner  was  her  fpu" 
nous  offspring  brought  into  the  world,  than,  without 
the  dread  of  fhame  or  poverty  to  cxcufe  her,  Ihe  difco- 
vered the  refolution  of  difowning  him  ;  and,  as  long  ais 
he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  moft  unnatural  cruelty. 
She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate  as 
her  own;  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from  leaving  him 
a  legacy  of  L. 6000,  by  declaring  him  dead;  and  in  efFe£i 
deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  godmother 
Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing  from  him  his 
birth,  and  thereby  rendering  It  inipoffible  for  him  to 
profecute  his  claim.  She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fe- 
cretly  to  the  plantations;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
allde  or  fi  tiftratcd,  ftie  placed  him  apprentice  with  a 
flioemaker.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue :  for  his  nurfe  dying,  he  went  to,  take 
care  of  the  effeds  of  his  fuppofed  mother;  and  found  in. 
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Savage,  her  boxes  feme  letters  which  difcovcred  to  young  Sa- 
—  w       vage  his  birth,  and  the  caufe  of  its  concealment. 

"From  the  moment  of  this  difcovery  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  become  diffatisfied  with  his  fitnation  as  a  fhoe- 
maker.  He  now  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  (hare 
in  the  affluence  of  his  real  mother  ;  and  therefore  he  di- 
reftly,  and  perhaps  indifcreetly,  appHed  to  her,  and 
made  ufe  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tendernefs  and  at- 
traft  her  regard.  But  in  vain  did  he  folicit  this  unna- 
tural  parent ;  flie  avoided  him  with  the  utmoft  precau- 
tion, and  took  meafures  to  prevent  his  ever  entering 
her  houfe  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Savage  was  at  this  time  fo  touched  with  the  difco- 
very of  his  birth,  that  he  frequently  made  it  his  praftice 
to  walk  before  his  mother's  door  in  hopes  of  feeing  her 
by  accident ;  and  often  did  he  warmly  foHcit  her  to  ad- 
mit him  to  fee  her ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :  he  could 
neither  foften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand. 

Mean  time,  while  he  was  alTiduoufly  endeavouring  to 
roufe  the  affeftions  of  a  mother  in  whom  all  natural  af- 
feftion  was  extlnft,  he  was  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
fupport,  and  reduced  to  the  mifcries  of  want.^  We  are 
not  told  by  what  means  he  got  rid  of  his  obligation  to 
the  fhoemaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  aftually  bound 
to  him  ;  but  we  now  find  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  to  procure  a  fubfiilence.  In  (hort,  the  youth 
had  parts,  and  a  ftrong  inclination  towards  literary  pur- 
fuits,  efpeclally  poetr)'.  He  wrote  a  poem  ;  and  after- 
wards two  plays,  Woman's  a  Riddle  and  Love  in  a  V eil: 
but  the  author  -.vas  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  firft  ;  and  from  the  fecond  he  received  no  other  ad- 
vantage  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steel 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  careffed,  and  re- 
lieved. However,  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends  not  afford- 
ing him  a  conftant  fupply,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  ;  which  not  only  procured,  him  the 
efteem  of  many  perfons  of  wit,  but  brought  him  in  200I. 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Efq;  was  of  great  fervice 
to  him  in  correfting  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  ftage 
and  the  prefs ;  and  extended  his  patronage  ftill  farther. 
But  Savage  was,  like  many  other  wits,  a  bad  manager, 
and  was  ever  in  diftrefs.  As  fail  as  his  friends  raifed 
him  out  of  one  difficulty,  he  funk  into  another  ;  and, 
when  he  found  himfelf  greatly  involved,  he  would  rani- 
hle  about  like  a  vagabond,  with  fcarce  a  (hirt  on  his 
back.  He  was  in  one  of  thefe  fituations  all  the  time 
wherein  he  wrote  his  tragedy  above-mentioned  ;  with- 
out a  lodging,  and  often  without  a  dinner :  fo  that  he 
ufed  to  (cribble  on  fctaps  of  paper  picked  up  by  acci- 
dent,  or  begged  in  the  fliops,  which  he  occafionally 
ftepped  into,  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  craving  the 
favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  juft  to  take  a  memo- 
randum. ,  . 

Mr  Hill  alfo  earneftly  promoted  a  fubfcription  to  a 
volume  of  Mifcellanies,  by  Savage;  and  likewife  furnllh- 
ed  part  of  the  poems  of  which  the  volume  was  compo- 
fed.  To  this  mifcellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  in  a 
very  uncommon  ftrain  of  humour. 

The  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Mifcellanies  to- 
gether, had  now,  for  a  time,  fomewhat  raifed  poor 
Savage  both  in  circumftances  and  credit;  fo  that  the 
world  juft  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  when  both  his  fame  and  life  were  en- 
dangered by  a  nioft  unhappy  event.    A  drunken  froUc 
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in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  In  a  fray,  and 

Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  his  friends  earneftly  folicited 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earneftly 
exerted  herfelf  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.  The  coun- 
tefs  of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  cafe  before 
queen  Caroline,  and  Savage  obtaineda  pardon. 

Savage  had  now  loft  that  tendernefs  for  his  mother, 
which  the  whole  feries  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  reprefs  ;  and  coufidering  her  as  an  implaca- 
ble enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy, 
threatened  to  harafs  her  vni\\  lampoons,  and  to  publUh 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduct,  unlefs  fhe  confented 
to  allow  him  a  penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fiiccefs- 
ful ;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promife  of  laying 
afide  his  defign  of  expofing  his  mother's  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  enga- 
ged to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  200  \.  a-year.  This  was 
the  golden  part  of  Savage's  life.  He  was  courted  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
careffed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a  refined 
tafte.  In  this  gay  period  of  his  life  he  publifhed  the 
Tetnple  of  Health  and  Mirth,  on  the  recovery  of  lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languifhing  illnefs;  and  The  Wanderer ^ 
a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Tyrconnel,  in 
ftralns  of  the  higheft  panegyric  :  but  thefe  praifes  he  in 
a  ftiort  time  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retraft,  being 
difcarded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were  beftowed. 
Of  this  quarrel  lord  Tyi-connel  and  Mr  Savage  affigned 
very  different  reafons.  Our  author's  known  charaAer 
pleads  too  ftrongly  againft  him  ;  for  his  conduit  was 
ever  fuch  as  made  all  his  friends,  fooner  or  later,  grow 
weary  of  him,  and  even  forced  moft  of  them  to  become 
his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 
Savage,  whofe  paffions  were  very  ftrong,  and  whofe 
gratitude  was  very  fmall,  became  extremely  diligent  in 
expofing  the  faults  of  lord  Tyrconnel.  He,  moreover, 
now  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother. — Accordingly  he  wrote  The  Bajiard^ 
poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  beginning 
(where  he  finely  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  bafe  birth),  and  for  the  pathetic  conclufion,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  fuffered  by  the 
crime  of  his  parents. — The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a  tranfcript  of  forae  of  the  lines  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  writer's  fpirit  and  man- 
ner of  verfification. 

Bleft  be  the  baftard's  birth  !  thro'  wondrous  ways. 

He  ftiines  eccentric  like  a  comet's  blaze. 

No  fickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he  ; 

He  !  ftamp'd  in  nature's  mint  with  ecftafy  f 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boaft,  a  gen'rous  race  j 

No  tenth  tranfmitter  of  a  foohfli  face. 

He,  kIn<iUng  from  within,  requires  no  flame, 

He  glories  in  a  baftard's  glowing  name. 

— Nature's  unbounded  fon,  he  ftands  alone. 

His  heart  unbias'd,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

— O  mother!  yet  no  mother! — 'tis  to  you 

My  thanks  for  fuch  diftinguifh'd  claims  are  due. 

This  poem  had  an  extraordinary  fale ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance happening  at  the  time  when  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  took  frequent  ©pportuni- 
jties  of  repeating  paffages  from  the  Baftard  in  her  hear- 
ing. 
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ing.  This  was  perhaps  the  firll  time  that  ever  (he  dif- 
covered  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  on  this  occafion  the  power 
of  wit  was  veiy  confpicuous:  the  wretch  who  had,  with- 
out fcruple,  proclaimed  herfelf  an  adnltercfs,  and  who 
had  fitft  endeavoured  to  ftarve  her  fon,  then  to  tTanfpsrt 
him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  reprefentation  of  her  own  conduft  ;  but  fled  from 
reproach,  though  (he  felt  no  pain  from  guilt ;  and  left 
Bath  with  the  utmoft  hafte,  to  fhelter  herftlf  among  the 
crowds  of  London  (a). 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed  the  refolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen  ;  who  having  once  given  him 
life,  he  hoped  fhe  might  farther  extend  her  goodpefs  to 
him  by  enabling  him  to  fupport  it. — With  this  view, 
he  publifhed  a  poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  entitled 
The  Volunteer-Laureat ;  for  which  (he  was  pleafed  to 
fend  him  50  1.  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu- 
ally expe<^  the  fame  bounty.  But  this  annual  allow- 
ance was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  ftrange  and  fingular 
extravagance.  His  ufual  cuftom  was,  as  foon  as  he 
had  received  his  penfion,  to  difappear  vs^ith  it,  and  fe- 
crete  himfelf  from  his  moft  intimate  friends,  till  every 
Hiilling  of  the  50  1.  was  fpent ;  which  done,  he  again 
appeared,  pennylcfs  as  before  :  But  he  would  never  in- 
form any  perfon  where  he  had  been,  nor  in  what  manner 
his  money  had  been  diflipated. — From  the  reports,  how- 
ever,  of  fome  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his  haunts, 
it  would  feera  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  his 
cafh  in  the  moft  fordid  and  defpicable  fenfuality ;  parti- 
cularly in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  in- 
dulge in  the  moft  unfocial  manner,  fitting  whole  days 
and  nights  by  himfelf,  in  obfcure  houfes  of  entertain- 
ment, over  his  bottle  and  trencher,  immerfed  in  filth  and 
floth,  with  fcarce  decent  apparel ;  generally  wrapped  up 
in  a  horfeman's  great  coat;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  his 
very  homely  countenance,  and  altogether,  exhibiting  an 


objeft  the  moft  difgufting  to  the  fight,  if  not  to  fome 
other  of  the  fenfes. 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  flill  raifed  him  new 
friends  as  faft  as  his  mifbehaviour  loft  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  fuch  was  his  conduct,  that  occafional  reHef  o;ily  fur- 
niflied  the  means  of  occafional  excefs  ;  and  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  deftitute 
of  a  lodging  ;  infomuch  that  he  often  paffed  his  nights 
in  thofe  mean  houfes  that  are  fet  open  for  cafual  wan- 
derers ;  fometimes  in  cellars  amidtt  the  riot  and  filth  of 
the  moft  profligate  of  the  rabble;  and  not  feldom  would 
he  walk  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weaiy,  and  then  lie  down 
in  fummer  on  a  bulk,  or  in  winter  with  his  affociatcs 
among  the  afhes  of  a  glafs-houfe. 

Yet,  amidft  all  his  penury  and  wretchednefg,  had  this 
man  fo  much  pride,  and  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  was  always 
ready  to  reprefs,  with  fcorn  and  contempt,  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  any  flight  or  indignity  towards  himfelf,  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upon  none  as  his  fuperior.  He  would  be  treat- 
ed as  an  equal,  even  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  prepoftcrous  and  inconfift- 
ent  pride,  in  his  refufing  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  vdio 
was  defirous  of  relieving  him  when  at  the  loweft  ebb 
of  diftrefs,  only  becaufe  the  meflage  fignified  the  gen- 
tleman's defire  to  fee  him  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Sa- 
vage could  not  bear  that  any  one  fliould  prefume  to 
prefcribe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  therefare  he 
abfolutely  rejected  the  profltred  kindnefs.  This  life, 
unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  ren- 
dered more  unhappy,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  in 
1738  ;  which  ftroke  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from 
the  court.  His  penfion  was  difcontinued,  and  the  in- 
folent  manner  in  which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert 
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(a)  Mr  Bofwell,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnfon,  haa  called  in  queftion  the  ftory  of  Savage's  birth,  and  grounded  his 
Rifpicion  on  two  miftakes,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  falfehoods,  which  he  thinks  he  has  difcovered  in  his  friend's  me- 
moirs of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnfon  has  faid,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  wa»  Savage's  godfather,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name ;  which,  by  his  dire6lion,  was  inferted  in  the  regifter  of  the  parifh  of  St  Andrew's, 
Holborn.  Part  of  this,  it  feems,  is  not  true ;  for  Mr  Bofwell  carefully  infpedted  that  regifter,  but  no  fuch 
entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omiflion  amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  perfon  who  called  himfelf  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield  ?  Mr  Bofwell 
thinks  it  does ;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinidn,  appeals  to  the  maxim  falfum  In  uno,  falfum  in  omnibus.  The  fo- 
lidity  of  this  maxim  may  be  allowed  by  others ;  but  it  was  not  without  furprife  that,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  we 
found  it  adopted  by  the  biographer  of  Johnfon.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view  of  a  celebrated  caufe, 
with  Stuart's  letters  on  the  fame  fubjeft  addrefled  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  would  not  have  deemed  a  thoufand  fuch  miftakes  fulficient  to  invalidate  a  narrative  otherwife 
fo  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  the  birth  of  Savage.  The  truth  is,  that  the  omiflion  of  the  name 
in  the  regifter  of  St  Andrew's  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  without  bringing  againft  the  wretched  Savage 
an  accufation  of  impofture,  which  neither  his  mother  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by 
every  poflible  motive  that  can  influence  human  conduft.  The  earl  of  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  give  the  di- 
reftion  about  regiftering  the  child's  name  to  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  but  that  perfon,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  flie  had  refolved  from 
his  birth  to  difown  her  fon,  would  take  care  that  the  direftion  fliould  not  be  obeyed. 

That  which,  in  Johnfon's  life  of  Savage,  Mr  Bofwell  calls  a  fecondTfalfehood,  feems  not  to  amount  cvefi  to 
a  miftake.  It  is  there  ftated,  that  "  Lady  Macclesfield  having  hved  for  fome  time  upon  very  uneafy  terms 
with  her  huflsand,  thought  a  public  confeflion  of  adultery  the  moft  obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  ob- 
taining her  liberty."  This  Mr  Bofwell  thinks  cannot  be  true ;  becaufe,  having  perufed  the  journals  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentically  afcertained,  that  fo  far 
from  voluntarily  fubraitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  ftie  made  a  ftrenuous  defence  by  her 
counfcl.     But  what  is  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  Johnlbn  has  nowhere  faidf  that  Ihe  confefled  her  adultery  at 
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Savage.  Walpolc  to  have  it  reftorcd,  for  ever  cut  oft  this  conli. 
"^•'Y'^  derable  fupply  ;  which  poffibly  had  been  only  delay- 
ed, and  ir.ight  have  been  recovered  by  proper  applica- 
tion.  ■  ' 

His  ••lifl.i-efs  now  became  fo  great,  and  fo  notorious, 
that  a  fcheme  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  propofed  that  he 
ftiould  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  ©f  50 1. 
per  annum,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately,  in  a 
cheap  place,  for  ever  quitting  his  town-haunts,  and  re- 
fi.jjnirnT  all  farther  pretenfions  to  fame.  This  offer  he 
fcemed  gladly  to  accept ;  but  his  intentions  were  only 
to  deceive  his  friends,  by  retiring  for  a  while,  to  write 
another  trat^edy,  and  then  to  return  with  it  to  London 
in  order  to  bring  it  upon  the  ftage. 

In  17  39,  he  fet  out  for  Sw'anfey,  in  the  Brillol  fl  age- 
coach,  and  was  furnifhed  with  15  guineas  to  bear  the 
expence  of  his  journey.  But,  on  the  14th  day  after 
his  departure,  his  friends  and  benefaftors,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  no  other  than  the  great  Mr  Pope,  who 
"  expected  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales,  were  furprifed 
witha  letterfrom  Savage,  informingthem  that  he  was  yet 
upon  the  road,  and  could  not  proceed  for  want  of  mo- 
ney. There  was  no  other  remedy  than  a  remittance ; 
which  was  fent  him,  and  by  tlie  help  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  from  whence  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Swanfey  by  water.  At  Brillol,  however,  he 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  fhippmg  ;  fo  that  he 
GOuld  not  immediately  obtain  a  paflage.  Here,  there- 
fore, being  obliged  to  ftay  for  fome  time,  he,  with  his 
ufual  facility,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  their  hou- 
fes,  diflinguifhed  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  highly  gratified  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  eafily  engaged  his  affeftions.  A  t  length, 
ivlth  great  reluftance,  he  proceeded  to  Swanfey ;  where 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  diflatisfied  with  the 


diminution  of  his  falary ;  for  he  had,  in  his  letters, 
treated  his  contributors  fo  infolently,  that  moft  of  them 
withdrew  their  fubfcriptions.  Here  he  finiflied  his  tra- 
gedy,  and  refolved  to  return  with  it  to  London  :  which 
was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  his  great  and  conftant 
friend  Mr  Pope  ;  who  propofed  that  Savage  fliould 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomlbn  and  Mr 
!Mallet,  in  order  that  they  might  fit  it  for  the  ilage, 
that  his  friends  Hiould  receive  the  profits  it  might  bring 
in,  and  that  the  author  fliould  receive  the  produce  by 
way  of  annuity.  This  kind  and  prudent  fcheme  was 
rejefted  by  Savage  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  -  He 
declared  he  would  not  fubniit  his  works  to  any  one's 
correction  ;  and  that  he  would  no  longer  be  kept  In 
leading-firings.  Accordingly  he  foon  returned  to  Bri- 
flol,  in  his  way  to  London  ;  but  at  Briilol,  meeting 
with  a  repetition  of  the  fame  kind  treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  fecond 
ftay  in  that  opulent  city  for  fome  time.  Here  he  was 
again  not  ooly  carelfed  and  treated,  but  the  fum  of  3 oh 
was  ralfed  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he 
had  immediately  departed  for  London  :  But  he  never 
confidered  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  klndnefs 
was  not  to  be  exp<(9:ed,  and  that  it  was  poffible  to  tire  . 
out  the  generofity  of  his  Briftol  fiiends,  as  he  had  be- 
fore tired  his  friends  everywhere  elfe.  In  fhort,  he 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  welcome. 
His  vifits  in  every  family  were  too  often  repeated  ;  his 
wit  had  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
grew  troublefome.  Neceffity  came  upon  him  before  he 
was  aware  ;  his  money  was  fpent,  his  clothes  were  worn 
out,  his  appearance  was  fhabby,  and  his  prefence  was 
dii'guftful  at  every  table.  He  now  began  to  find  every 
man  from  home  at  whofe  houfe  he  caDcd  ;  and  I'c 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dinner.  Thus  reduced, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  place  ;  but  prudence  and  Savage  were  never 
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the  bar  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  confeffion  was  public  ;  and  as  he  has  taught  us  in 
Kts  Diflionary,  that  whatever  is  notorious  or  generally  known  1%  public ;  public,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  that 
conftflion  certainly  was,  if  made  to  different  individuals,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhowed  that  fhe  was  not  anxious 
to  conceal  it  from  her  hufband,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reafons 
for  denying  her  guilt  before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  ftrenuous  defence  by  her  counfel ;  as  indeed,  had  Ihe 
afted  otherwife,  it  is  very  little  probable  that  her  great  fortune  would  have  been  reftored  to  her,  or  that  ftie 
could  have,  obtained  a  fecond  hufband. 

But  Mr  Bofvvell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perfon  who  affumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  fon  of  the 
ftoemaker  under  whofe  care  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was  placed  ;  becaufe  "  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  Mrs  Lloyd's  legacy  muft  be  imputed  to  his  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  not  the  real  perfon  to  whom 
that  legacy  was  left."  He  muft  have  a  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as  a  proof  of  impofture. 
Mrs  Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  loth  year,  when  he  certainly  did  not  know  or  fufpeft  that  he  was  the 
perfon  for  whom  the  legacy  was  intended,  when  he  had  none  to  profecute  his  claim,  to  fhelter  him  from  op- 
preflion,  or  to  call  in  law  to  the  afliftance  of  juftlcc.  In  fuch  circumftances  he  could  not  have  obtained  payment 
of  the  money,  unlefs  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  infpired  from  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  was  due. 

To  thefe  and  a  thonfand  fuch  idle  cavils  it  is  a  fufificient  anfwer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledged  and  patron  I- 
yed  as  Lady  Macclesfield's  fon  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  lady's  nephew ;  by  Sir  Richard  Steel  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady's  fecond  hufband ;  by  the  Qiieen,  who,  upon  tke  autharity  of 
that  lady  and  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  liis  mother's  houfe  in  the  night  with  an 
intent  to  murder  her  ;  and  in  effe6l  by  the  lady  herfelf,  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  50  1. 
and  who  fled  before  the  Satire  of  the  BcifiarJ,  without  offering,  either  by  herfelf  or  her  friends,  to  deny  that  the 
author  of  that  poem  was  the  perfon  whom  he  called  himfelf,  or  to  infinuate  fo  much  as  that  he  might  pojfibly 
be  the  fon  of  a  fiaoemaker.  To  Mr  BofweU  all  this  feems  Jlrange  i  to  others,  who  look  not  with  fo  keen  aiv  eye 
for  fuppofititious  births,  we  think  it  muft  appear  convincing. 
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wg*'  aequaintcd.  He  ftaid,  in  the  midft  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  contempt,  till  the  miftrefs  of  a  coffee-houfe,  to 
whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arrefted  him  for 
the  debt.  He  remained  fof  feme  time,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  in  the  hoiife  of  the  iheriff's  officer,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  bail;  which expence  he  was  enabled  to  defray, 
by  a  prefcnt  of  five  guineas  from  Mr  Nafh  at  Bath.  No 
bail,  however,  was  to  be  found  ;  fo  that  poor  Savage 
was  at  laft  lodged  in  Newgate,  a  prifon  fo  named  in 
Briftol. 

But  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  extraordinaiy  mortal 
always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  deferved.  The 
keeper  of  the  prifon  took  compaffiqn  on  him,  and 
greatly  foftened  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence  ;  he  fupported  him  at  his  own  table, 
gave  him  a  commodious  room  to  himfelf,  allowed  him 
to  ftand  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  frequently 
took  him  into  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and 
exercife :  fo  that,  in  reality.  Savage  endured  fewer 
hardfliips  in  this  place  than  he  had  ufually  fuffcred  du- 
ring the  greatefl;  part  of  his  life. 

While  he  remained  in  this  not  intolerable  prifon,  his 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  fatire  on  the 
city  of  Briftol  ;  to  which  he  certainly  owed  great  obli- 
gations, notwithltanding  the  circumftances  of  his  arreft  ; 
which  was  but  the  a6l  of  an  individual,  and  that  attend- 
ed with  no  circumftances  of  injufticc  or  cruelty.  This 
fatire  he  entitled  London  and  Br'ijlol  delineated ;  and  in 
it  he  abufed  the  inhabitants  of  the'latter,  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  refentment,  that  the  reader  would  imaaiue  he 
had  never  received  any  other  than  the  moft  injurious 
treatment  in  that  city. 

When  Savage  had  remained  about  fix  months  in  this 
hofpitable  prifon,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who  ftill  continued  to  allow  him  2.o\.  a-year)  contain- 
ing a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  What  were 
the  particulars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed  ; 
hat,  from  the  isotorious  charafter  of  the  man,  there  is 
rcafon  to  fear  that  Savjige  was  btit  too  juftly  accufcd. 
He,  however,  folemnly  protefted  his  innocence  ;  but  he 
was  very  unufually  affefted  on  this  occafion.  In  a  few 
•  days  after,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which  at  firll 
was  not  fufpecled  to  be  dangerous  ;  but  growing  daily 
more  languid  and  dejefted,  at  lail  a  fever  feized  him  ; 
and  he  expired  on  the  i  A  of  Auguft  1 743,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age. 

'j^hus  hved,  aivd  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Efq; 
Itavmg  behind  him  a  charafter  ftrangely  chequered 
with  vices  and  good  qualities.  Of  the  former  we  have 
feen  a  variety  of  inftances  in  this  abftraft  of  his  life  ; 
of  the  latter,  his  peculiar  fituation  in  the  world  gave 
him  but  few  opportunities  of  making,  any  confiderable 
difplay.  He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent parts  ;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cul- 
tivated to  the  beft  advantage,  he  might  have  made  a 
refpedable  figure.in  hfe.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick  dif- 
ccrnment,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit, 
which  made  his  company  much  coveted  ;  nor  was  his 
judgment  both  of  writings  and  of  men  inferior  to  his 
wit :  but  he  was  too  much  a  (lave  to  his  paflions,  and 
his  paffions  were  too  eafily  excited.  He  was  warm  in 
his  friendfhips,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity  ;  and  his 
greateft  fault,  which  is  indeed  the  greateil  of  all  faults, 
was  ingratitude.    He  feemed.  to  think . every  thing  due 
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to  his  merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obhged  to  any  one  Suvpge. 
for  thofe  favours  which  he  thouglit  it  their  duty  to  con-  — -^"^ 
fer  on  him  :  it  i«  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  never  rightly  eftimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  many 
friends  and  benefaftors,  or  preferved  a  grateful  and  due 
fenfe  of  their  generofity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  orginal  writer,  after  having  lon<r 
lain  dlfperied  in  magazines  and  fugitive  publications'^ 
have  been  lately  collefted  and  publlftied  in  an  eleaant 
edition,  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  the  ad- 
mirable Memoirs  of  Savage,  written  by  Dr  Samuel 
Johni'on. 

Savage  is  a  word  fo  well  undcrftood  as  fcarcely  to 
require  explanation.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  that  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ; 
when  applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  fame  import 
with  barbarian^  and  means  a  perfon  who  is  untaught 
and  uncivilized,  or  who  is  in  the  rude  ftate  of  unculti- 
vated nature.  That  fuch  men  exift  at  prefent,  and 
have  exifted  in  moft  ages  of  the  world,  is  undeniable  ; 
but  a  queftion  naturally  occurs  refpecling  the  orioin  of 
this  favage  ftate,  the  determination  of  which  is  of  con- 
fiderable Importance  in  developing  the  nature  of  man»- 
and  afcertaining  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  Upon  this  fubjeft,  as  upon  moft  others,  opinions 
are  very  various,  and  the  fyftems  built  upon  them  are 
confequcntly  very  contradlftory.  A  large  fe6l  of  an- 
cient philofophers  maintained  that  man  fpriing  at  firft 
from  the  earth  like  his  brother  vegetables  ;  that  he  was 
without  ideas  and  without  fpeech  ;  and  that  many  ages 
elapfed  before  the  race  acquired  the  ufe  of  language,  or 
attained  to  greater  knowledge  than  the  beafts  of  thfe 
foreft.  Other  feds  again,  with  the  vulgar,  and  almoft; 
all  the  poets,  maintained  that  the  firft  mortals  were 
wifer  and  happier,  and  more  powerful,  than  any  of  their 
offspring;  that  mankind,  inftead  of  being  originally 
favages,  and  rifing  to  the  ftate  of  civilization  by  their 
own  gradual  and  progreffive  exertions,  were  created 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfeftion  ;  that,  however,  they 
degenerated  ^om  that  ftate,  and  that  all  nature  degene- 
rated with  them.  Heuce  the  various  ages  of  the  world  ^ 
have  aliTVjft  everywhere  been  compared  to  gold,;  filver,  , 
br&fs,and  iron,  the  golden  having  been  always  fuppofed  ; 
to  be  the  firft  age. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  efpecially 
during  the  prefent  centurs',  the  fame  queftion  has  been, ' 
much  agitated  both  in  France  and  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  moft  faftiionable  names  in  mo= 
dern  fclence  have  declared  for  the  original  favagifm  of 
men.  Such  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion  were 
countenanced  by  the  atheiftic  cofinogony  of  the  Phe- 
nlcians,  and  by  the  early  hlftory  of  their  own  nations ; 
the.  moderns  build  their  fyftem  upon  what  they  fuppofe 
to  be  the  conftitutlon  of  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the 
late  improvements  in  arts  and  fciences.  As  the  queftion 
muft  finally  be  declded^by  hiftorlcal  evidence,  before  we 
make  our  appeal  to  fads,  we  ftiall  confider  the  force  of 
the  modern  reafonings  from  the  fuppofed  innate  powers 
of  the  human  mind  ;  for  that  reafoning  is  totally  diffe- 
rent from  the  other,  and  to  blend  them  together  would 
only-  prevent  the  reader  from  having  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  either. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  all  mankind  were  original- 
ly favages,  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and,  in  the 
llri^ft  kxik  of  the  wcrds,  mulMm  it  tur^e  ^ecusy  the  • 
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Savage,  gfezt  difficulty  is.  to  conceive  how  they  couW  emerge 
— from  that  Hate,  and  become  at  laft  enlightened  and  ci- 
vilized. The  modern  advocates  for  the  univerfality  of  the 
favage  Hate  remove  this  difficulty  by  a  number  of  inftin£ls 
or  internal  fcnfes,  with  wdiich  they  fuppofe  the  human 
mind  endowed,  and  by  which  the  favage  is,  without  re- 
fleftion,  not  only  enabled  to  dillinguifh  between  right  and 
\vrong,  and  prompted  to  do  every  thing  neceflary  to  the 
prefervation  of  his  exiftence,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
fpecies,  but  alio  led  to  the  difcovery  of  what  will  con- 
tribute, in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  eafe  and  accommoda- 
tions of  life.  Thefe  inflinas,  they  think,  brought  man- 
kind together  when  the  reafoning  faculty,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  dormant,  being  now  roufed  by  the  coUifions 
of  fociety,  made  its  obfervations  upon  the  confequences 
of  their  different  adions,  taught  them  to  avoid  fuch  as 
experience  Ihowed  to  be  pernicious,  and  to  improve  up- 
on thofe  which  they  found  beneficial ;  and  thus  was  the 
progrcfs  of  civilization  begun.  But  this  theory  is  op- 
pofed  by  objeftions  which  we  know  not  how  to  obviate. 
The  bundle  of  inftincls  with  which  modern  idlenefs,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  philofophy,  has  fo  amply  fur- 
nifiied  the  human  mind,  is  a  mere  chimera.  (See  In- 
stinct.) But  granting  its  reality,  it  is  by  no  means 
fufficient  to  produce  the  confequences  which  are  derived 
from  it.  That  it  is  not  the  parent  of  language,  we  have 
Ihown  at  large  in  another  place  (fee  Language, 
n°  I — 7.)  ;  and  we  have  the  confefTion  of  fome  of  the 
ableft  advocates  for  the  original  favagifm  of  man,  that 
large  focicties  muft  have  been  formed  before  language 
could  have  been  invented.  Howfocieties,  at  leaft  large 
focieties,  could  be  formed  and  kept  together  without 
language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told  ;  but  we  are  af- 
fured  by  every  hiftorian  and  every  traveller  of  credit, 
that  in  fuch  focieties  only  have  mankind  been  found  ci- 
vilized. Among  known  lavages  the  focial  ftorge  is  very 
much  confined ;  and  therefore,  had  it  been  in  the  firft 
race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  fafe  a  guide, 
as  the  inftinftive  philofophers  contend  that  it  was,  k  is 
plain  that  thofe  men  could  not  have  been  favages.  SSch 
an  appetite  for  fociety,  and  fuch  a  direftor  of  condufil:, 
inftead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have  emerged  from  fa- 
vagifm, would  have  effeftually  prevented  them  from 
ever  becoming  favage  ;  it  would  have  knit  them  together 
from  the  very  firft,  and  furnilhed  opportunities  for  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have  begun  the  pro- 
cefs  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that  they  dropt 
from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  Indeed,  were  the 
modern  theories  of  internal  fenfcs  and  focial  aff"e6tions 
well  founded,  and  were  thefe  fenfes  and  affeftions  fuffi- 
cient to  have  impelled  the  firft  men  into  fociety, _  it  is 
not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  there  could  be  at  this  day 
a  favage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Natural  caufes, 
operating  in  the  fame  direftion  and  with  the  fame 
force,  muft  in  every  age  produce  the  fame  effefts  ;  and 
if  the  focial  alFeftiona  of  the  firft  mortals  impelled  them 
to  fociety,  and  their  reafoning  faculties  immediately 
commenced  the  procefs  of  civilization,  furely  the  fame 
affedions  and  the  fame  faculties  would  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  have  had  the  fame  effeft  in  every  age  and  on 
every  tribe  of  their  numerous  offspring  ;  and  we  fliould 
everywhere  obferve  mankind  advancing  in  civilization, 
inftead  of  ftanding  ftill  as  they  often  do,  and  fometimes 
retreating  by  a  retrograde  motion.  This,  however,  is 
iar  from  being  the  cafe.    Hordes  of  favages  exift  in  al- 
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moft  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  Chlnefe,  who  Savage 
have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  ftate  of  civilization  for  at 
leaft  2000  years,  have  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  been  abfolutely  ftationary,  if  they  have  not  loft 
fome  of  their  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain).  The 
origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  human  inftinfts  or  human  propenfities,  carrying 
men  forward  by  a  natural  progrefs  ;  for  the  fuppofition 
of  fuch  propenfities  is  contrary  to  faft  ;  and  by  fa£l 
and  hiftorical  evidence,  in  conjun£lion  with  what  we 
(know  of  the  nature  of  man,  muft  this  great  queftion 
be  at  laft  decided. 

In  the  article  Religion,  n°  7.  it  has  been  Ihewn 
that  the  firft  men,  if  left  to  themfelvcs  without  any  in- 
ftrudion,  inftead  of  living  the  life  of  favages,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  advancing  towards  civilization,  muft 
have  periftied  before  they  acquired  even  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  their  fenfes.  In  the  fame  article  it  has  been  (hown 
(n'^  1 4 — 17.),  that  Mofes,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
eft  hiftorian  extant,  wrote  likewife  by  immediate  infpira- 
tion  ;  and  that  therefore,  as  he  reprefents  our  firft  pa- 
rents and  their  immediate  defcendants  as  in  a  ftate  far 
removed  from  that  of  favages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deduce  the  orlglnahty  of  fuch  a  ftate  from  hypothetical 
theories  of  human  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
obferved  by  fome  of  the  advocaterfor  the  antiquity  and 
univerfality  of  the  favage  ftate,  that  to  the  appeal  to 
revelation,  they  have  no  objeftion,  provided  we  take  the 
Mofaic  account  as  it  ftands,  and  draw  not  from  it  con- 
clufions  which  it  will  not  fupport. 

They  contend,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no  ar- 
gument fairly  deduclble  from  the  book  of  Genefis  which 
militates  againft  their  pofition.  Now  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  befides  the  reafoning  which  we  have  al- 
ready ufed  in  the  article  juft  referred  to,  we  have  as 
much  pofitive  evidence  againft  their  pofition  a«  the  nature 
of  the  Mofaic  hlftory  could  be  fuppofed  to  afford. 

We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  hi?, 
own  image  ;  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  eveiy  thing 
in  the  fea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth  ;  that  he 
appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  that 
he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  obferved  by  him,  in 
commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation  ;  that  he  pre- 
pared for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  drefs  ;  and  that,  as 
a  teft  of  his  religion  and  fubmilTion  to  his  Creator,  he 
forbade  him,  under  feveVe  penalties,  to  eat  of  a  certain 
tree  in  that  garden.  We  are  then  told  that  God  brought 
to  him  every  animal  which  had  been  created  ;  and  we 
fin*  that  Adam  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  feve- 
ral  natures  as  to  give  them  names.  When  too  an 
helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  immediately  ac- 
knowledged her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  flelh  of  his .  flelh, 
and  called  her  womariy  becaufe  ftie  was  taken  out  of 
man. 

How  thefe  fads  can  be  reconciled  to  a  ftate  of  ig- 
norant favagifm  is  to  us  abfolutely  inconceivable  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  ftrange,  that  men  who  profeis  Chriftianlty 
fhould  appeal  to  reafon,  and  ftick  by  its  decifion  on  a 
queftion  which  revelation  has  thus  plainly  decided  againft 
them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to  beUeve 
that  man  rofe  by  flow  fteps  to  the  full  ufe  of  his  reafon- 
ing powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
equally  plaufible  to  fuppofe  that  our  firft  parents  were 
created,  not  in  full  maturity,  but  mere  infants,  and  that 
they  went  through  the  tedious  procefs  of  childhood  and 
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youth,  &c.  as  to  fuppofe  that  their  minds  were  created 
weak,  uninformed,  and  uncivilized,  as  are  thofe  of  fa- 
vages. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  Adam  had  a  tolerable  fhare 
of  knowledge,  and  fome  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  teach  his 
defcendants  what  he  knew  himfelf ;  and  if  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  fome  of 
them  poffcffed  more  than  favage  knowledge,  and  better 
than  lavage  manners.  But  inftead  of  going  on  to  fur- 
ther perfcftion,  as  the  theory  of  modern  philofophers 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  we  find  that  mankind  degene- 
rated in  a  moft  aftoni  filing  degree  ;  the  caufes  of  which 
we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  the  article  Poly- 
theism, n*^  4,  &iT 

This  early  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
fudden  progrefs  towards  ignorance  and  favagifm,  appears 
to  lead  to  an  important  confequence.  If  men  ib  very 
foon  after  their  creatipn,  pofTefling,  as  we  have  feen  they 
did,  a  confiderable  fhare  of  knowledge  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, inftead  of  improving  in  either,  degenerated  in 
both  refpefts,  it  would  not  appear  that  human  nature 
has  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  refinement  which  many 
philofophers  imagine  ;  or  that  had  all  men  been  original- 
ly favage,  they  would  have  civilized  themfelves  by  their 
own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count anywhere  but  in  Scripture  ;  where,  though  we 
find mankind  reprefented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  abfolute  favages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reafon,  from  the  fhort 
account  of  Mofes,  to  conclude  that  they  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  toH,  built 
a  city  ;  and  two  of  his  early  defcendants  invented  the 
harp  and  organ,  and  were  artificers  in  brafs  and  iron. 
Cities  are  not  built,  nor  mufical  inftruments  invented, 
by  favages,  but  by  men  highly  cultivated :  and  furely 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  righteous  pofte- 
rity  of  Seth  were  behind  the  apoftate  defcendants  of 
Cain  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  was  really  ufeful. 
That  Noah  and  his  family  were  far  removed  from  fa- 
vagifm, no  one  will  controvert  who  believes  that  with 
them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  ;  and  it  was 
unqueftionably  their  duty,  as  it  mult  otherwife  have 
been  their  wifii,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  they 
poffeffed  to  their  pofterity.  Thus  far  then  every  con- 
fiftent  Chriftian,  we  think,  muft  determine  againit  ori- 
ginal and  univerfal  favagifm. 

In  the  preliminary  difcourfe  to  Sketches  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Man,  Lord  Karnes  would  infer,  from  fome 
fafts  which  he  ftates,  that  many  pairs  of  the  human 
race  were  at  firft  created,  ef  very  different  forms  and 
natures,  but  all  depending  entirely  on  their  own  natural 
talents.  But  to  this  ftatementhe  rightly  obfefves,  that 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  Creation  oppofes  infuperable 
objeftions.  "  Whence  then  (fays  his  Lordfiiip)  the 
degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  ac- 
count for  that  difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  muft  have 
fuffered  fome  dreadful  convulfion."  Now,  if  we  mlf- 
takc  not,  this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  fince  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  all  men  were  funk  into  the  ftate  of 
favages ;  and  that  they  were,  no  proof  has  yet  been 
brought,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that  can  be  brought, 
xuilefs  our  faftiionable  philofophers  choofe  to  prop  their 
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theories  by  the  buttrefs  of  Sanchonlatho's  Phenician  Savage, 
cofmogony.  (See  Sanchoniatho.)  His  Lordftiip,  —  ' 
however,  goes  on  to  fay,  or  rather  to  fuppofe^  that  the 
confufion  at  Babel,  &c.  was  this  dreadful  convulfion  : 
For,  fays  he,  "  by  confounding  the  language  of  men, 
and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favages."  Here  again  we 
have  a  pofitive  alfertion,  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of 
proof;  for  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  confufion  of 
language,  and  the  fcattering  abroad  of  the  people,  was 
a  circumftance  fuch  as  could  induce  univerfal  favagifm. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  all  the  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  origmal  that  the  language 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  it  was  fo  much  changed, 
as  the  reader  is  apt  to  infer  fr©m  our  Englifh  ver-> 
fion.  (See  Philology,  n®  8  — 16.)  That  the  builders 
were  fcattered,  is  indeed  certain  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
were  driven,  in  very  fmall  tribes,  to  a  great  diftance  from 
their  brethren,  they  would  in  procefs  of  time  inevitably 
become  favages.  (See  Polytheism,  n°  4 — 6,  and 
Language,  n**  7.)  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  the  de- 
fcendants of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  not  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  favage  by  the  cataftrophe  at  Babel.  In 
the  chapter  which  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge- 
nerations of  Shem  are  given  in  order  down  to  Abram  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  fuffered  with 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  of  them  had  de- 
generated into  the  ftate  of  favages.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  to  have  poifeired  a  confiderable  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  arid  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  rcprefents  the  father  of  Abraham  as  a  ftatuary, 
and  himfelf  as  fkllled  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  they 
muft  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement. 
Even  fuch  of  the  pofterity  of  Hiam  as  either  emigrated 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  in  large  bodies, 
fo  far  from  finking  Into  favagifm,  retained  all  the  ac- 
compliftiments  of  their  antediluvian  anceftors,  and  be- 
came afterwards  the  inftrudlors  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. This  Is  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  other  eaftern  nations,  who  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham were  powerful  and  highly  civili/ed.  And  that  for 
many  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  Into  barbarifm,  is  ap- 
parent from  its  having  been  thought  to  exalt  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Mofes,  that  he  was  learned  in  all  thtf  wifdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  wifdom  of  Solomon 
having  been  faid  to  excel  all  the  wifdom  of  the  eaft. 
country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament 
againft  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  favagifm  in  that  period 
of  the  world ;  nor  are  the  moft  authentic  Pagan  wri- 
ters of  antiquity  of  a  different  opinion.  Mochus  the  Phe- 
nician *,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  appear  to  be  *  StraBo, 
the  firft  ghamplons  of  the  favage  ftate,  and  they  are  lib.  xvii. 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  poets  and  rhapfodlfts,  ^'°S-  Laert. 
among-  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  unqueftion-  ^'t^.f^TT' 

,  1      ?  1         r  1  1  ■^  [•  CV-  rr-l,  ^       ,  .  .  et  Vita  Ept- 

ably  devoted  to  fable  and  fiction.  1  he  account  which  curu 
they  have  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will 
find  in  another  place  (fee  Th  eology.  Part  I.  fe£t.  i . )  : 
But  we  hardly  think  that  he  will  employ  it  in  fupport 
of  the  fafhionable  doftrineof  original  favagifm.  Againft 
the  wild  reveries  of  this  fchool  are  pofted  all  the  leaders 
of  the  other  fedts,  Greeks  and  barbarians  j  the  philo- 
1        ,  fophcr* 
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^  Sa^va^e.  fophers  oF  both  Academics,  the  fages  of  the  Italian  and  bitants  of  Europe. 
"  Alexandrian  fcliools  ;  the  mao  l  of  Perfia  ;  the  Bra- 
mins  of  India,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  &c.  The 
tetlimony  of  the  early  hlftorians  among  all  the  ancient 
nations,  Indeed,  who  are  avowedly  fabulills,  is  very 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  the  moil  judicious  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity.  (See 
Plutarch  Vita  The/,  fub  init.  Thucyd,  1.  I .  cap.  I .  Strabo^ 
1.  II.  p.  1:07.  Livy  Pref.  and  Varro  ap.  /lugujl  de  Civ. 
Del. )  The  more  populous  and  extenfive  kingdoms  and 
focieties  were  civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records 
of  profane  hiftory  :  the  preftimption,  therefore,  with- 
out taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that 
they  were  civihzed  from  the  beginning.  This  is  ren- 
dered further  prpbable  from  other  circumftances.  To 
account  for  their  fyftem,  the  advocates  of  favagifm  are 
obliged,  as  we  have  feen,  to  hare  recourfe  to  n\imerou3 
fuppofitions.  They  imagine,  that  fmee  the  creation 
dreadhil  convulfions  have  happened,  which  have  fpread 
r-uin  and  devaflation  over  the  earth,  which  have  deftroy- 
ed  learning  and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  favagifm  by 
one  fudden  blow.  But  this  is  reafoning  at  random,  and 
■without  a  vefllge  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convul- 
fron  that  can  be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we 
have  already  fliewn  to  be  inadequate. 

Farther,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
'Once  civilized,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  degenerated 
into  the  favage  or  barbaious  ftate,  have  ever  recovered 
their  prlftine  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
Avhence  we  conclude,  that  man,  once  a  favage,  would 
never  have  raifed  himfelf  from  that  hopelefs  ftate.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world  ;  for  that 
it  requires  ftrong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
high  ftate  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now  degenerated  in  an  ailo- 
nifning  degree.  That  man  cannot^  or,  whicli  is  the 
fame  thing,  has  not  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civilization 
and  fcience  by  his  own  efforts  and  natural  talertts,  ap- 
pears further  from  the  following  faAs.  The  rudiraents 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  fciences, 
and  other  improvements  that  have  enlightened  Europe, 
a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa, 
-were  fo  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
cis  nations  receded  from  thefe  two  fources  of  humanity 
and  civilftation,  in  the  fame  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Greeks  had  made  no  progrefs  towards  civilization  whea 
the  Titans  firft,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and 
Phehicia,  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  fcience  and 
*■  See  T/-  urbanity*.  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  in  the  fame 
iutt.  ftate  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  and  the  colo- 

nies from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Spain 
Avas  indebted  for  the  firft  feeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  the  Phenicians.  The  Oiiuls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Germans,  derived  from  the  Romans  all 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hiftory  they  knew  of 
fcience,  or  the  arts  of  civil  Kfe,  and  fo  on  of  other  na- 
tions in  antiquity.  The  fame  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
modern  times.  The  countries  which  have  been  difco- 
vered  by  the  reftkfs  and  inqnifitive  fpirit  of  Europeans 
Jiave  been  generally  found  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  favagifm ; 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  been 
<  xa<9;ly  in  proportion  to  tiieir  conne£lion  with  theinha- 
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funk  in  ignorance,  during  tlie  reign  of  monkery,  did  not 
recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Had  not 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  15th  century  took  refuge  in 
Italy  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  brought  with 
them  their  ancient  books,  and  tauijht  the  Italians  to 
read  them,  we  who  are  difputing  about  the  origin  oif 
the  favage  ftate,  and  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  had  at  this  day  been  grofs  and  ignorant  favages 
ourfelves,  incapable  of  reafoning  with  accuracy  upon 
any  fubjeft.  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before 
our  mafters  is  readily  admitted  ;  for  the  human  mind, 
when  put  on  the  right  track,  and  fpurred  on  by  emu- 
lation and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making 
great  improvements :  but  between  improving  fcience, 
and  emerging-  from  favagifm,  every  one  perceives  there 
is  an  immenfe  difference. 

Lord  Kames  obferves,  that  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  giateful  foil,  where  the  neeeffaries-  of  life  arc  eafily 
procured,  are  the  firft  who  invent  ufeful  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  firft  who  figure  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  arc 
thought  to  fupport  this  remark,  appear  from  what  we 
have  feen  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages 
of  fitwation  or  ftrength  of  genius.  Befides,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  great  part  of  Africa,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  iflands  lately  difcovered,i 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  produftive 
of  the  neeeffaries  of  hfe,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldee 
and  Egypt ;  yet  thefe  people  have  been  favages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  ftill  in  the  fame  ftate. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  moft 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfeftlon  in  the  arts  and  fciences  has  never  been  equal- 
led. The  Norwegian  colony  which  fettled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
moft  bleak  and  barren  foil,  and  yet  the  fine  arts  were 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  reft 
of  Europe  was  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Again, 
there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  North  and  South 
America,  where  the  foil  is  neither  fo  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  fo  barren  and  ungiateful  as  to  de- 
prefs  the  fpirits  by  labour  and  poverty ;  where,  not- 
withftanding,  the  inhabitants  flill  continue  in  an  uncul- 
tured ftite.  From  all  which,  and  from  numerous  other 
inftances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  for- 
ward, we  infer  that  fome  external  influence  is  neceffary 
to  impel  towards  civilization  favages  ;  and  that  i-n  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we 


find  no  inftance  of  any  people  emerging  from  barbarifm, 
by  the  progreflive  efforts  of  their  own  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  find  in  focieties  highly  cultivated  and 
luxurious  a  ftrong  tendency  to  degenerate,  fo  in  favages 
we  not  only  hnd  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvement, 
but  rather  a  rooted  averilon  to  it.  Among  thein,  indeed, 
tire  focial  appetite  never  reaches  beyond  their  own 
horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  conSned  to 
dlfjx)fe  them  to  unite  in  large  communities ;  and  of 
courfe,  had  all  mankind  been  once  in  the  favage  ftate, 
they  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  -civilization. 

lailead  of  truiling  to  any  fuch  natural  progrefs,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  pity  to 
tiie  human,  race,  appears  at  different  times,  and  in  dif- 
2  ferent 


rage- 
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ferent  CDantriesi  to  ha^e  raifed  up  fomc  perfong  endow-       SAVANN4-la-Mar,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  fitiiatcd  Savannai 

ed  with  fuperior  taknts,  or,  in  thfi  language  of  poetry,    in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  that  ifland.  — It  is  the  ^^-Mar. 

fome  heroes,  deml-gods,  or  god-like  men,  who  having    county-town,  where  the  aflize  courts  are  held,  the  lall  g  " 

themfclfcs  acquired  fome  knowledge  in  nations  already  Tueldays  in  March,  June,  September,  and  Decern-  ^^''^J  'tn 
civilized,  by  ufeful  inventions',  legiilation,  religious  in-    ber.     It  has  lately  been  ornamented  by  an  elegant 

court-houie, 
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ftitutions,  and  moral  arrancrements,  fowed  the  firft 
feeds  of  civilization  among  the  hordea  of  wandering 
difunited  barL»iians.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinele  look 
•Up  to  their  Fohee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Perfians 
to  Zc^roaller,  the  Chaldeans  to  Oanes,  the  Egyptians 
to  Thotb,  the  Pheniclans  to  Melicerta,  the  Scandina- 
vians to  Odin,  the  Italians  to  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Pi- 
cus,  and  the  Peruvians  to  Manco.  In  later  times,  and 
almoft  within  our  own  view,  we  find  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  Ruffia  reduced  to  fome  order  and  civilization 
by  the  aftonlfliing  povvers  and  exertions  of  Peter  the 
Gf-eat.  The  endeavours  of  fucceedlng  monarchs,  and 
efpecially  of  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  Improvement  of  this  mighty  empire.  In 
many  parts  of  it,  however,  we  ftill  find  the  inhabitants 
in  a  ilate  very  little  fuperior  to  favagifm ;  and  through 
the  moll  of  it,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  the  middling  or- 
ders, appear  to  retain  an  almoft  invincible  averfion  to 
,all  further  progfeft;*.  A  faft  which,  when  added  to  nu- 
merous others  of  ^  fimilar  nature  which  occur  in  the 
hiltory  of  the  world,  feems  to  prove  indifputably  that 
there  Is  no  fuch  natural  propenfity  to  improvement  in 
the  human  mind  as  we  are  taught  by  fome  authors  to 
believe.    The  origin  of  favagifm,  if  we  allow  mankind 


and  contains  about  one  hundred .  other 
houfes.  It  belongs  to  Weftmoreland  pariih,  In  which 
are  89  fugar-eftates,  i©6  other  eftates,  and  18,000 
flaves. 

SAVANNAH,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Geor- 
gia in  North  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  10 1.  20. 
N.  Lat.  32.  o. 

SAVARY  (J  ames),  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
the  fubjed  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done,  in  Anjou,  in 
1622.  Being  bred  to  merchandize,  he  continued  in 
trade  until  1658  ;  when  he  left  off  the  pradlce,  to 
cultivate  the  theory.  He  had  married  in  1650  ;  and  in 
1660,  when  the  king  declared  a  purpofe  of  affigning 
pri«-Ileges  and  penfions  to  fuch  of  his  iubjeds  as  had 
twelve  children  alive,  Mr  Savaiy  was  not  too  rich  to  put 
in  his  claim  to  the  foyal  bounty.  He  was  aftenvards 
admitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  orders  which  pafled  in  1670  weic  drawn 
up  by  his  inftrudlions  and  advice.  He  wrote  Le  Parfait 
Negociant,  410  ;  and,  Avis  et  conjeils  fur  k 5  plus  impor- 
tantes  maUeres  du  Commerce,  in  4to.  He  died  in  1690  { 
and  out  of  17  children  whom  he  had  by  one  wife,  left 
T I .  Two  of  his  fons,  James  and  Philemon  Lewis, 
laboured  jointly  on  a  great  work,  DiShnnnire  Univer- 


I0  have  been  at  firft  civilized,  is  eafily  accounted  for  by  felle  du  Commerce^  2  vols  folio.    This  work  was  begun 


natural  means  :  The  origin  of  civilization,  if  at  any- 
period  the  whole  race  were  favages,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  by  a  miracle,  or  repeated 
miracles.  ■< 

To  many  pevfons  in  the  prefent  day,  efpecially,  the 
do.dlrine  we  have  now  attempted  to  eftablifh,  will  ap- 
pear very  humiliating  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that 
has  prevented  many  from  giving  the  fubjedl  fo  patient 
a  hearing  as'  Its  importance  feems  to  require.  It  is  a 
fafhionable  'kind  of  philofophy  to  attribute  to  the  hu- 
man mind  very  pre-eminent  powers ;  which  fo  flatter 
our  pride,  as  in  a  great  meafure,  perhaps,  to  pervert 
our  reafon,  and  blind  our  judgment.  The  hiftory  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  difpenfatlons  of  God  to  man, 
are  certainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  doftrine  re- 
fpeding  the  origin  of  civilization  :  for  if  the  hum^an 
mind  be  pofTelTed  cf  that  innate  vigour  which  that  doc- 
trine attributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
account' for  thofe  numerous  fafts  which  feem<with  irre- 
fiftible  evidence  to  proclaim  the  centrary  ;  for  that  un- 
ceafing  care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have 
watched  over  us  ;  and  for  thofe  various  and  important 
revelations  He  has  vouchfafed  to  us.  Let  us  rejoice  and 
be  thankful  that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  are  Chrif- 
tians  ;  but  let  not  a  vain  philofophy  tempt  us  to  Ima- 
gine that  wc  are  angels  or  gods. 

Savage  IJland,  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  In  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  37.  It 
is  about  feven  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  good  height,  .and 
has  deep  water  clofe  to  its  fhores.  Its  interior  parts  are 
fuppofed  to  be  barren,  as  there  was  no  foil  to  be  feen 
npon  the  coaft  ;  the  rocks  alone  lupplying  the  trees  with 
humidity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  warlike  and 
fierce^  fo  that  Captain  Cook  could  not  h*ve  any  inter- 
<:otir(e  with  them. 
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by  James,  who  was  infpeftoT-general  of  the  manufac 
tures  at  the  cuftomhoufe,  Paris;  who  called  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis,  although  a  ca- 
non of  the  royal  church  of  St  Maur  ;  and  by  bis  death 
left  him  to  finifli  it.  This  work  appeared  in  1 7  23,  and 
Philemon  afterwards  added  a  third  fupplemental  volume 
to  the  former.  Poftlethwayte's  Englilh  DIdionary  of 
Trade  and  Consmerce  is  a  tranflation,  with  confiderable 
improvements,  from  Savary. 

S  A  VARY,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  about  the  year  1  748. 
He  ftudled  with  applaufe  at  Rennes,  and  In  1776  tra- 
velled into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  almoft  three  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  Arabian  language,  in  fearching  out  ancient  mo- 
numents, and  in  examining  the  national  manners.  Af- 
ter making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
philofophy  of  Egypt,  he  vifited  the  iflands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, where  he  fpent  18  months.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1780,  he  publilhed,  i.  A  Tranflation  of 
the  Koran,  with  a  fliort  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  1783, 
2  vols  8vo.  2,  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  acol- 
leftion  of  the  moft  excellent  maxims  in  the  Koran ;  a 
Avork  extraded  from  his  tranflation,  which  is  eileemed 
both  elegant  and  faithful.  3.  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  3 
vols  8vo,  in  1785.  In  thefe  the  author  makes  his 
obfervations  with  accuracy,  paints  with  vivacity,  and 
renders  interetting  every  thing  he  relates.  His  defcrip- 
tions  are  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perhaps  in  fome 
inftances  too  much  ornamented.  He  has  been  juftly 
cenfured  for  painting  modern  Egypt  and  Its  Inhabitants 
in  too  high  colours.  Thefe  letters,  however,  were 
bought  up  by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleafure 
and  advantage.  Encouraged  by  this  flattering  recep* 
tion,  he  prepared  his  letters  upon  Greece,  He  died 
4  ^  fo<JA 
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foon  after  at  Paris  of  a  malady  contraQ:cd  from  too 
intenfe  application.  A  fcnfible  obftruftion  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver  had  made  a  decifive  progrefs,  which 
the  return  of  fiimmer,  fome  fimple  medicines,  a  ftrlA 
r,egtmen,  and  travelling,  feemed  to  remove. 

On  his  return  into  the  country  adjacent  to  Paris, 
his  health  however  vi^as  fttll  doubtful ;  for  it  is  v^rell 
known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  vifcera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re- 
main. His  a6tive  mind,  however,  made  him  regardlefs 
of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  profit  by 
thofe  appearances  of  recovery  which  he  experienced  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fummer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, intended  as  a  continuation  of  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exafperated  by 
fome  lively  criticifms  which  had  been  made  on  his  for- 
mer produSions,  and  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy  with 
a  degree  of  adivity  of  which  the  co^fcquences  were  fuf- 
ficlently  obvious.  An  obftruftion  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  new  progrefs ;  his  digeftion  became 
extremely  languid  ;  fleep  quite  forfook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day  ;  a  dry  and  troublefome  cough  came 
on  ;  his  face  appeared  bloated,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  ufe  of  barley  water  and  cream  of 
tartar  ftill  however  promoted,  in  fome  degree,  the  uri- 
nary fecretions,  and  afforded  fome  little  ghmmering  of 
hope.  In  this  fituation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1788,  to  attend  to  the  publication 
of  his  new  work  concerning  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, particularly  the  ifle  of  Candia.  He  had  then  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a  dangereus  dropfy,  which  became 
ftill  mgre  alarming  from  the  very  exhaufted  ftaie  of  the 
vifcera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  fenfible.  The  patient  had  (hlverings  without  any 
regular  returns,  and  Ijis  ftrength  was  undermined  by  a 
heAIc  fever.  At  the  fame  time  ftill  more  uneafy  fymp- 
toms took  place,  thofe  of  a  dropfy  in  the  cheft  ;  but  the 
circumftances  which  deftroyed  all  hope,  and  announced 
his  approaehing  diffolution,  were  a  fevere  pain  in  the 
left  fide,  with  a  very  troublefome  cough,  and  a  copious 
and  bloody  expeftoration  {in  hepat'tc'i',  fays  Hippocrates, 
fputum  cruentum  mortiferum)  ;  his  refpiraiion  became 
more  and  more  difficirit ;  his  ftrength  was  exhaufted, 
and  his  death  took  place  on  the  -|th  of  February  788, 
attended  with  every  indication  of  the  moft  copious  over- 
flowing in  the  cheft,  and  of  an  abfcefs  in  the  liver. — 
Thus  was  deftroyed,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  an  au- 
thor whofe  charader  and  talents  rendered  him  worthy 
of  the  happieft  lot. 

Mr  Savary's  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated  ; 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent  j  his  imagination  vigo- 
rous ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  was  cheerful  and  open  ; 
and  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  ftory,  that  his  com- 
pany was  not  lefs  agreeable  than  inftrudrive.  He  did 
not  mingle  much  with  the  werld,  but  was  fatisfied 
with  performing  well  the  duties  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother, 
and  of  a  friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Saucisson,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  fometimes 
of  leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  an  hah  diameter,  fil- 
led with  powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
a  wooden  pipe  called  aa  au§et^  to  prevent  its  grow- 
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ing  damp.    It  ferves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caSioasj 
bomb-chefts,  &c.  _ 

Saucisson,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  fafcine,  longer 
than  the  common  ones  ;  they  fcxve  to  raife  batteries  and 
to  repair  breaches.  They  arc  alio  ufed  in  making  epaule- 
ments,  in  ftopping  paflages,  and  in  making  traverfe$ 
over  a  wet  ditch,  &c. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  Its  fource 
in  Upper  Carniola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia.— -« 
It  runs  through  Carniola  from  weft  to  eaft,  afterwards 
feparates  Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bofnia,  and  part  of 
Servia,  and  then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 
SAVER-KROUT.  See  Croute. 
SAVERNAKE-FoREST  is  fituated  near  Marlbo- 
rough in  Wiltfhire,  and  is  t  2  miles  in  circumference, 
well  ftocked  with  deer,  and  delightful  from  the  many 
viftas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  with  which 
it  abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  viftas  meet,  like  the  rays 
of  a  ftar,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  foreft,  where 
an  odtagon  tower  is  erefted  to  correfpond  with  the  vtf- 
tas  ;  through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  Tottenham 
Park,  Lord  Aileft)ury's  feat,  a  ftately  ediiice  erefted 
after  the  model,  and  under  the  direftion,  of  our  mo- 
dern Vitruvius,  the  Earl  of  Burhngton,  who  to  the 
ftrength  and  convenience  of  the  Englifh  architefture 
has  added  the  elegance  of  the  Italian. 

SAVILE  (Sir  George),  afterwards  marquis  of  Ha-^ 
lifax,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  of  his  time,  wa* 
born  about  the  year  1  630  ;  and  fome  time  after  his  re-- 
turn  from  his  travels  was  created  a  peer,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  own  and  his  father's  merits.  He  was  a  ftre- 
nuous  oppofer  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  ;  but  propofed 
fuch  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York's  authority,  as, 
fhould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either  in  church, 
or  ftate,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in- 
ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  ;  and  lodging 
thefe  in  the  two  houfes  of  parhament.  After  that  bill 
was  rejefted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  prefted  them, 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  of 
the  duke's  power ;  and  began  with  moving,  that  during 
the  king's  hfe  he  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  Auguft  1682  he  was  crea- 
ted a  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  privy- feal.  Upon 
King  James's  acceffion,  he  was  made  prefident  of  the 
council ;  but  on  his  refufal  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  teft,  he  was  difmifled  from  all  pyblic  employments. 
In  that  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  king 
James's  withdrawing  himfelf  the  firft  time  from  White- 
hall, the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident ;  and  upon 
the  king's  return  from  Feverfham,  he  was  fent,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Shrewfljury  and  lord  Delamere,  fron? 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majefty  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chofea  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  and  the  conjundive  fevereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princefs  ;  upon  whofe  acceffion  he  was  again  made  privy- 
feaL  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  government  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695.  '^^^^ 
Grainger  obferves,  that  "  he  was  a  perfon  of  unfettled 
principles,  and  of  a  lively  imagination,  which  fometimes 
got  the  better  of  his  judgraeat.  Me  would  never  iofe 
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his  jeft,  tliongh  it  fpoiled  his  argument,  or  brought  his  mily 
fincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  queftion.     He  was  de- 

'  fervidly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents  ;  and  in 
the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exckifion  was 
thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shaftfbury.  The 
pieces  he  has  left  us  {how  him  lo  have  been  an  ingeni- 

'^ous,  if  not  a  mafterly  writer  ;  and  his  /Advice  to  a  Daugh- 
ter contains  more  good  fenfe  in  fewer  words  than  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporavy  au- 
thors." His  lordfliip  alfo  wrote,  Tht  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent  :  a  Letter  to  a  Diflenter;  a  Rough  Draught 
of  a  New  Model  at  Sea  ;  and  Maxims  of  State  ;  all 
which  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  8vo. — 
Since  thefe  were  alfo  publifhed  under  his  name  the  Cha- 
rafter  of  king  Charles  \l.  8vo  ;  the  Charafter  of 
Bifhop  Burnet,  and  Hiftorical  Obfervations  upon  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  II.  III.  and  Richard  II.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfcllors  and  falfe  Fa- 
'vom-ites. 

SAVIN,  in  botany.    See  Juniperus. 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jcfiis 
Chrift,  as  being  the  MefTiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
See  Jesus. 

Order  of  St  Sjp'iouf:,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
tnifh  Church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year 
1  345,  and  fo  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himfelf  declared  its  conftitution  and  rules  to  the 
foundrefs.  According  to  the  conftitutions,  this  is  princi- 
pally founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  particular 
honour  to  the  holy  virgin  ;  but  there  are  fome  monks 
of  the  order,  to  adminifter  the  facrament  and  fpiritual 
affiftance  to  the  nuns. 

S.-^  UL  the  fon  of  KiOi,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 


was  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites.  On  account  of  his 
difobedient  conduft, .  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  his 
family,  and  given  to  David.  See  the  Firil  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Saul,  otherwife  called  Paul.    See  Pauu 

SAUMUR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  An- 
jou,  and  capital  of  the  Saumarois,  with  an  ancient  caf- 
tle.  The  town  is  fraall,  but  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Loire,  acrois  which  is  a  long  bridge,  continued  through 
a  number  of  iflnnds.  Saumur  was  anciently  a  moft  im- 
portant pafs  over  the  river,  and  of  confequence  was 
frequently  and  fieicely  difputed  by  either  party,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  fixteenth  century.  The 
fortifications  are  of  great  ftrength,  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  on  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Henry  the  Third,  near  ToUrs,  in  1589,  de- 
manded that  Saumur  ftiould  be  delivered  to  him,  as  one 
of  the  cities  o!  fatety.  The  caftle  overlooks  the  town 
and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  has  a 
■venerable  and  magnifrcent  appearance,  and  was  lately 
tifed  as  a  prifon  of  ftate,  where  perfons  of  rank  were 
frequently  confined.  The  Kings  of  Sicily,  and  Dukes 
of  Anjou  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  who  defcended  from 
John  king  of  France,  often  refided  in  the  caftle  of 
Saumur,  as  it  conflituted  a  part  of  their  AngeVin  do- 
minions. E,  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  1 

SAUNDERS,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ;  white, 
ydlow,  and  red.    See  Pterocatipus  and  Santalum. 

SAUNDERSON  (Dr  Robert),  an  eminent  cafuift, 
vs^as  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire  on  the  19th 
September  15^7^  aiid'w^s  defcended  of  aft  ancient  fi- 
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He  attended  the  grammar- fchool  at  Rotherham,  Saiindcrfoh, 
where  he  made  fuch  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  Ian-  ' 
guages,  that  at  1 3  it  was  judged  proper  to  fend  him  to 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
logic  reader  in  the  fame  college.  He  took  orders  in 
161 1,  and  was  promoted  fuccelTively  to  feveral  bene- 
fices. Archbifhop  Laud  recommended  him  to  king 
Charles  I,  as  a  profound  cafuift  ;  and  that  monarch, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  great  tldmirer  of  cafuiftlcal 
learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 
Charles  propofed  feveral  cafes  of  confcience  to  him,  and 
received  fo  great  fatisfaftion  from  his  anfvvers,  that  at 
the  end  of  his  month's  attendance  he  told  him,  that  he 
■vVould  wait  with  impatience  during  the  intervening  11 
months,  as  he  was  refolved  to  be  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.,  when  it  Would  again  be  his  turn  to 
officiate.  The  king  regularly  attended  his  iermons, 
and  was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear 
other  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr  Saun- 
derfon." 

In  1642  Charles  created  him  reglus  profefTor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  with  thecauonry  of  Chrift  church  an- 
nexed :  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  him  till  1646  from 
entering  on  the  office ;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the  vifito:s  which  the  parliament  had  commiffioned.  He 
mull  have  flood  high  in  the  public  opinion  ;  for  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  profefTor  of  di- 
vinity, both  houfes  of  parliament  recsmmended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  truftees  for  fettling  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  king,  too,  repofed  'zreat  confidence 
in  his  judginent,  and  frequently  confulted  him  about 
the  ftate  of  his  affairs.  When  the  parliament  propofed 
the  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  form  of  church-govern- 


ment as  incompatible  with  monarchy,  Charles  defired 
him  to  take  the  fubjeft  under  his  confideration  and  de- 
liver his  opinion.  He  accordinsdy  wrote  a  treatifc  en* 
titled,  Epifcopacy  as  eftablifhed  by  law  in  England 
not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.  At  taking  leave,  the 
king  advifed  him  to  publifh  Cafes  of  Confcience  :  he 
replied,  that  "  he  was  now  grown  old  and  Unfit  td 
write  cafes  of  confcience."  The  king  faid,  "  it  Was 
the  limpleft  thing  he  ever  had  heard  from  him  ;  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cafes  of  con- 
fcience." Walton,  who  wrote  the  hfe  of  Dr  Saunder- 
fon,  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  thefe  conferences  the 
king  told  him  (Dr  Saunderfon),  or  one  of  the  reft  who 
was  then  in  company,  that  "  the  remembrance  of  two 
errors  did  much  affecl  him  $  which  were  his  affent  to 
the  carl  of  Strafford's  death,  and  the  abolifhing  of  epif- 
copacy in  Scotland  ;  and  that  if  God  ever  reftored  him 
to  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  crown,  he  would  prove 
his  repentance  by  a  public  confeflion  and  a  voluntary  pe- 
nance, by  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
or  Whitehall,  to  St  Paul's  church,  and  would  defire 
the  people  to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon." 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  parlia* 
ment's  troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exchange  a  Puritan  divine  named  Clark, 
whom  the  king's  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  Dr  Saunderfon's  living 
ftiould  be  reftored,  and  his  perfcMi  and  property  remain 
unmolefted.  The  firft  of  thefe  demands  was  readily 
complied  with  :  and  a  ftipulation  was  made,  that  the 
fecond  fiiould  be  obferved ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  re- 
ftrain  the  licentioafhefs  of  the  fbldiers.  They  entered 
4  QjJ  his 
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ivin-^erfr. \^]^  dmrcli  in  the  time  of  divine  fervlcc,  Interrupted 
i^irn  when  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the  audacity 
to  take  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  to  tear 
jt  to  pieces. 

The  Honourable  Mr  Boyle,  havii^gr  read  a  work  of 
3Dr  Saunderfon's  entitled  Dejuramenti  ohligat'wne,  was  fo 
much  pleafed,  that  he  inquired  at  Eifhop  Barlow,  whe- 
ther he  thaught  it  was  poffible  to  prevail  on  the  author 
to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  an  honorary  penfion 
WES  affigned  him  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  books,  and 
fiay  an  amanuenfis.  Saunderfon  told  Barlow,  "  that  if 
any  future  trad  of  his  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  mankind, 
he  would  cheerfully  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion.'| 
Boyle,  however,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  50I,  fenfible  no 
doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royalifts,  his  finances  could 
not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saunderfon  publiihed  his  book 
J)e  Confcient'ta. 

When  Charles  II.  was  reinftated  in  the  throne,  he 
recovered  his  profeflbrfhip  and  canonry,  and  foon  after 
v/as  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln.  During 
.  the  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  poifeffed  this  new 
office,  he  fpent  a  confiderable  fum  in  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  in  repairing  the  palace  at  Bugden,  &c.  He 
died  January  29.  1662-3,  in  his  76th  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  folid  judgment. 
*'  That  Itaid  atid  well-weighed  man  Dr  Saunderfon 
(fays  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
dwells  upon  them  difcreetly,  difcerns  things  that  differ 
exaftly,  palTeth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  expreffes 
it  aptly,  cleaily,  and  honcftly."  Being  aflced,  what 
books  he  had  read  moft  ^  he  replied,  that  "  he  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  thofe  which  he  did  read  were 
well  chofen  and  frequently  perufed."  Thefe,  he  faid, 
were  chiefly  three,  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric,  Aquinas's  Se- 
cunda  Secunda,  and  Tully's  Works  ;  efpecially  his  Offi- 
ces, which  he  had  not  read  over  lefs  than  20  times, 
and  could  even,  in  his,  old  age,  recite  without  book." 
He  added,  that  "  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zouch  had 
■written  E/ementa  juris  prudentia:^  which  he  thought  he 
could  alfo  fsy  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man 
could  read  it  too  often."  He  was  not  only  converfant 
with  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen,  with  cafuiftical  and 
controverfial  divinity ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  hiftories  of  the  Englifh  nation,  was  a  great  anti- 
quary, had  fearchcd  minutely  into  records,  and  was 
well  flcilled  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  his 
works.  1.  In  1615  he  pubhfhed  Logica  /Irtis  Compen- 
dium j  which  was  the  fyftem  of  leftures  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Utilverfity  wheu  he  was  logic-reader.  2.  Ser- 
mons, amounting  in  number  to  36,  printed  in  168  r, 
folio,  with  the  author's  life  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cafes 
of  Confcience  refolved  ;  firft  collefted  in  one  volume,  in 
1678,  Bvo.  4.  De  jurnmenti  obligatione.  This  book 
was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Charles  I.  while  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1665,  8vo.  ^..De  OhUgatione  covfdentia.  6.  Cenfure  of 
Mr  Antony  Afcham  his  book  of  the  confufions  and 
revolutions  of  government.  >].  Pax  Ecchfite  concerning 
Predeftination,  or  the  five,  points.  8.  Epifcopacy,  as 
eftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
regal  power,  in  1 66i .  Befides.  thefe,  he  wrote  two 
Difcourfes  in  defence  of  Uflier's  writings. 

Saunderson  (Dr  Nicolas),  was  born  at  Thurlftone 
aft  Yprklhire  in  1682,  and  may  be  conlidered  aa  a 
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prodigy  for  his  application  and  fuccefs  in  mathemntical  U^rt^e 
literatm-c  in  clrcumftances  apparently  the  moft  unfavour-   vi- 
able. He  loft  his  light  by  the  fmall-pox  before  he  was 
a  year  old.  But  this  diGifter  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fearching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  nature  kad 
given  him  fo  ardent  a  defire.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free-fchool  at  Pen- 
nifton.  After  fpending  forae  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
langufiges,  his  father  (who  had  a  place  in  the  excifc) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  aiithmetic. 
He  foon  furpaffed  his  father;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  fenfible  marks 
to  affift  his  niemor)-.  At  1 8  he  was  taught  the  princi-' 
pies  of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard"  Weft  of  Un- 
doorbank,  Efq;  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
yet,  _  being  ftrongly  attached  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  fo  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderfon  was  alfo  affifted  in  his  mathematical 
ftudies  by  Dr  Nettleton,  Thefe  two  gentlemen  read 
books  to  him  and  explained  them.  He  was  next  fent 
to  a  private  academy  at  Attercllff  near  Sheffield,  where 
logic  and  metaphyfics  were  chiefly  taught.  But  thefe 
fciences  not  fuiting  his  turn  of  mind,,  he  foon  left  the 
academy.  He  lived  for  fume  time  in  the  country  with- 
out any  inftruftor ;  but  fuch  was  the  vigour  of  his  owft 
mind,  that  few  inftruftlons  were  neceflary :  he  only  re- 
quired books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  befides  the  place  he  had  in  the  excife^ 
poffe{red  alio  a  fmall  eftate  ;  but  having  a  numerous  fa- 
mily to  fupport,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  univerfities.  Some  of  his  friends,, 
who  had  remarked  his  perfpicuous  and  iaterefti ag  man- 
ner of  communicating  his  ideas,  propofed  that  he  ihould 
attend  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  ma. 
thematics.  This  propofal  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution ;  and  he  was  accordingly  condufted  to  Cam- 
bridge in  his  25th  year  by  Mr  Joflma  Dunn,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Chrift's  college.  Though  he  was  not  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  and  refped.  He  was  allowed  a  cham- 
ber, and  had  free  accefs  to  the  library.  Mr  Whifton 
was  at  that  time  profeffi^r  of  mathematics ;  and  as  he 
read  leftures  in  tire  way  that  Saunderfon  intended,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  fuppofed  he  would  view  his  proje£l  as 
an  invafien  of  his  office.  But,  inftead  of  meditating 
any  oppofition,  the  plan  was  no  fooner  mentioned  t9 
him  than  he  gave  his  confent.  Saunderfon's  reputa- 
tion was  foon  fpread  through  the  univerfity.  When 
his  leftures  were  announced,  a  general  curiofity  was 
excited  to  hear  fuch  intricate  mathematical  fubjefts  ex- 
plained by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy. 
The  fubjeft  of  his  leftures  was  the  Principia  Mtithemati' 
ca^  the  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univerfalis  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
Newton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu- 
merous  audience.  It  wUl  appear  at  firft  incredible  to 
many  that  a  bUnd  man  fhould  be  capable  of  explaining 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours ;  but  we  muft  recoiled, 
that  the  theory  of  vifion  is  taught  entirely  by  lines,  and 
is  fubjeA  to  the  rules  of  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the  principles  of. 
the  Newtonian  philofophy^  he  became  known  to  its  il-, 
luftrious  author.  He  was  alfo  intimately  acquainted' 
with  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Meivre,  and  other  eminent  ma-- 
tbematicians.    When  Whifton  was  removed  from  his 

profeiESr-. 
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prefieflarfhip,  Sauiidcrfon  was  unWerfally  allowed  to  be 
the  man  bell  qualified  for  the  fucceffion.  But  to  enjoy 
this  ofiice,  it  was  neceffaty,  as  the  ftatutes  direft,  that 
he  fhould  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  this  pri- 
vilege the  heads  of  tlie  imiverfity  appHed  to  their  chan- 
cellor, the  duke  of  Sonierlet,  who  procured  the  royal 
niandate  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  mailer  of 
arts.  He  was  tlieii  elefted  Lucafian  proftffor  of  ma- 
thematics in-November  1711.  His  inauguration  fpetch 
was  compofed  in  cbffical  Latin,  and  in  the  ftyle 
of  Cicero,  with  whofe  works  he  had  been  much  con- 
verfant.  He  now  devoted  iiis  whole  time  to  his  lec- 
tures, and  the  inftruftion  of  his  pupils.  When  George 
II.  in  1728,  •vifited  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  hp 
expreffed  a  defire  to  fee  Profeffor  Saunderfon.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  defire,  .he  waited  upon  his  jnajelly  In 
the  fenate-houfe,,  and  was  there,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand,  created  doftor  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1736. 

Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  vigorous  conftitutlon  ; 
but  having  confined  himfelf  to  a  fedentary  life,  he  at 
length  became  fcorbutic.  Tor  feveral  years  he  felt  a 
mimbnefs  in  his  hmbs^  which,  in  the  fpring  of  i739> 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  his  foot ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, his  blood  was  fo  vitiated  by  the  fcurvy,  that 
affiftance  from  medicine  was  not  to  be  expeded.  Whea 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  was  near,  he  remained 
for  a  littleipace  calm  and  filent ;  but  he  foon  recovered 
his  former  vivacity,  and  converfed  with  his  ufual  eafe. 
Ho  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1739,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  requeft  in  the 
chancel  at  Boxworth. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dic- 
kens, re£lor  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  by 
her  had  a  fon  and  daughtei-. 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  lather  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius  and  affiduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  quahties.  He  fpoke  his  fentlnients  freely  of 
charafters,  and  pralfed  or  condemned  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies  without  referve.  This  has.  been 
afcribed  by  fome  to  a  love  of  defamation  ;  but  perhaps 
v/ith  more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  others 
to  an  inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  urged  him  upon  all 
•ccafions  to  (peak  the  fentiments  of  his  mind  without 
difguife,  and  without  confidering  whether  this  condud. 
would  pleafe  or  give  offence.  His  fentiments  were 
fuppofed  unfavourable  to  revealed  relifyion.  It  is  faid,  that 
he  alleged  he  could  not  know  God,  becaufe  he  was  blind, 
and  could  not  fee  his  works  ;  and  that,  upon  this>  Dr 
Holmes  replied,  *'  Lay  yoiu  hand  upon  yourfelf,  and 
the  organisation  which  you  will  feel  in  your  own  body 
•will  difiipate  fo  grois  an  error."  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  informed,  that  he  had  defired  the  facrament  to 
be  given  him  on  the  evening  before  his  death.  He 
was)  however,  feized  with  a  deUrium,  which  rendered 
this  impoffible. 

He  wrote  a  fyftem  of  algebra,  which  was  publifiied,  in 
3  volumes  4to,  at  London,  after  his  death,  in  the  year 
1740,  at  the  expence  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

Dr  Saundofon  invented  for  his  own  ufe  a  Palpable 
Arithmetic;  that  is,  a  method.of  performing  operations 
in  arithmetic  folely  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  It  confilled 
©fa  table  raifed  upon  a  fmall  frame,  fo  that  he  couT3 
apply  his  h?nds  with  equal  eafe  above  and  below.  On 
this  table  were  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines 
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which  were  crofTtd  hy  others  at  right  angles;  the  edges Saundcrfta. 
of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  half  an  i'^chdiftantg^^^^'l^^.^^j^^ 

from  one  another,  and  between  each  notch  there  were     .   i 

five  parallels ;  fo  that  every  fquare  inch  was  divided  in- 
to a  hundred  little  fquares.  At  each  angle  of  the 
fquares  where  the  parallels  tnterfefted  one  another,  a 
hole  was  made  quite  through  the  table.  In  each  hole 
he  placed  two  pins,  a  big  and  w  fmall  one.  It  was  by 
the  various  arrangements  of  the  pins  that  Saunderfon 
performed  his  operations.  A  defcription  of  this  me- 
thod of  making  calculations  by  his  table  is  given  under 
the  article  Blinp,  n'^^S^  though  it  is  there  by  miilake 
faid  that  it  was  not  of  hr&own  invention. 

His  fenfe  of  touch  was  fo  perfeft,  that^  he  could  dlf- 
cover  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs  the  ilighteil  inequali- 
ty of  furface,  and  could  dillliiguifh  in  the  moll  finifhed 
works  the  fmallcft  overfight-  in  the  polifh.    In  the  ca-' 
binet  of  medals  at  Cambridge  he  could  fingle  out  the 
Roman  medala  with  the  utraoll  correftnefs  ;  he  could  , 
alfo  perceive  the  lllghteft  variation  in  the  atmofphere.. 
One  day,  while  fome  gentlemen. were  making  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud 
that  palfed  over  the  fun, which  could  interrupt  their 
labours.    When  any  obje£l  pafTed  before  his  face,  even, 
though  at  fome  diliance,,,  he  difcovered  it,  and  could, 
guefs  its  fize  with  confiderable  accuracy.    When  he 
walked,  he  knew  when  he  pafTed  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a. 
houfe.    He  made  thefe  diftin£lions  from  the  different 
ways  his  face  was  affcdled  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 

His  muficai  ear  w-as  remarkably  acute.;  he  could  di-* 
lUnguifh  accurately  to  the  fifth  of  a  note.  In  his  youth) 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  flute ;  and  he  had  made 
fuch  proficiency,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  his  talents 
in  thi.s  way,  he  would  probably  have  been  a3  eminent  ia 
mufic  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognized  not 
only  his  friends,  but  even  thoCe  with  whom  he  was 
flightly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  ;  and  he 
could  judge  with  wonderful  exaflnefs  of  the  fize  of  any 
apartment  into  which  he  was  condudled. 

SAVON  A,  a  large,  handfome,  populous^- and  flrong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with  two  ca- 
ftles,  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  contains  feveral  handfome 
churches  and  well-built  ilru6lures.  It  w-as  taken  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1746,  at  which  time  it  had  a. 
capacious  harbour;  but  the  people  of  Genoa,  being 
afraid  that  it  would  hurt  their  own  trade,  choaked  it 
up.  It  is  feated  on  . the  Mediterranean  fea.  In  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  abounding  in  filk-and  all  kinds  of 
good  fruit.    E.  Long.  8.  14,  N.  Lat.  44.  21. 

SAVONAROLA  (Jerome), a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  and  defcended  of  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  2  2  he  aflumed  the  habit  of  a 
Dominican  friar,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  dilllnguifhed.  himfelf  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  as^  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatre  where 
he  chofe  to  appear  ;  there  he  preached,  confefTed,  and 
wrote.  He  had  addrefs  enough  to  place  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  faiiion  which  oppofed  the  family  of  the 
Medici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypfe,  and  there  found 
a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  defiru<5tion  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  predufled  a  renovation  of  the  church,  and 
declaimed  with  much  feverity  againfl  the  clergy  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  excommunicated 
him,  and  prohibited  him  from  preaching.  He  derided^ 
the  anathemas  of  the  Pope :  yet  he  forbore  preaching  j 
4. 
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^"^"^^  ^"^         refumcd  lils  emplo^TTient  with 

'*       more  applaufe  than  before.    I'he  Pope  and  the  Medici 
famll)'  then  thought  of  attacking  him  with  his  own 
weapons.    Savonarola  having  polted  up  a  thefis  as  a 
fuhjetft  of  difputation,  a  Francifcan,  by  their  inftigation, 
offered  to  prove  it  heretical.    The  Francifcan  Was  fe- 
conded  by  his  brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  ; 
and  thus  the  two  ordi  w;  were  at  open  war  with  each 
other.^    To  fettle  the  difpute,  ajid  to  convince  their  an- 
tagonifts  of  the  fuperior  fandlily  of  Savonarola,  one  of 
the  Dominicans  offered  to  walk  throua,h  a  fire  ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  his  wickednefs,  a  F/ancifcan  agreed 
^     to  the  fame  experiment.    The  multitude,  eager  to  wit- 
i>efs  fo  extraordinary  a  fpeftacle,  urged  Beth  parties  to 
come  to  a  decifion  ;  and  the  magiftrates  were  conftrain- 
cd  to  give  their  confent.    Accordingly,  Saturday  the 
7th  of  iVpi  il  1498  was  fixed  for  the  trial.    On  that 
day  the  champions  appeared  ;  but  when  they  faw  one 
another  in  cold  blood,  and  beheld  the  wood  in  flames, 
they  were  feized  with  fear,  and  weie  veiy  anxious  to 
cfcape  by  any  fubterfu^e  the  imminent  danger  into 
which  they  had  rafhiy  thrown  themfelves.     i  he  Do- 
minicaa  pretended  he  could  not  enter  the  flames  without 
the  hoft  in  his  hasd.    This  the  mngJilrates  obllinately 
refufed  to  allow ;  nnd  the  Dominican's  fortitude  was 
not  put  to  the  teft.    The  Francifcans  incited  the  mul- 
titude againit  their  opponents,  who  accordin.:jly  afTault- 
ed  their  monafteiy,  broke  open  the  gates  which  were 
(hut  againft  them,  and  entered  by  ioYce.     U^ion  this, 
the  magirtrates  thought  it  necelfary  lo  bring  Savonaro- 
la to  trial  as  an  impoftor.    He  was  put  to  the  t  rture, 
and  examined  ;  and  the  anfwers  which  he  gave  fully 
evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat  and  a  fanatic.  He 
boalled  of  having  frequent  coriverfations  with  God,  and 
found  his  brother  friars  credulous  enough  to  believe 
him.  ^  One  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  fhared  in  his 
fufferings,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the 
fhape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of  gold  and  filver,  twice 
in  one  day  alight  on  the  flioulder  of  Savonarola  and 
peck  his  ear ;  he  pretended  alfo  that  he  had  violent 
combats  with  demons.    John  Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mi- 
randula,  who  wrote  his  life,  affures  us,  that  the  devils 
which  infeftcd  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  trembled 
at  the  fight  of  friar  Jerome,  and  that  out  of  vexation 
they  always  fuppreffed  fome  letters  of  his  name  in  pro- 
nouncing it.    He  expelled  them  from  all  the  cells  of 
the  monailery.     When  he  went  round  the  convent 
fprinkling  holy  water  to  defend  the  friars  from  the  In- 
fults  of  the  demons,  it  is  faid  the  evil  fpirits  fpread 

thick  clouds  before  him  to  pi  event  his  paffage.  At 

length,  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  fent  the  chief  of  the 
Dominicans,  with  bifhop  Roraolin©,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  fecular 
judges  with  his  two  fanatical  afTociates.  They  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23d  May 
1498.  Savonarola  fubmitted  to  the  execution  of  the 
fentence  with  great  'amnefs  and  devotion,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  refpefting  his  innocence  or  his  guilt. 
He  was  46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
•his  ConfefTibn  was  publifhed  in  his  name.  It  contained 
many  extravagancies,  but  nothing  to  deferve  fo  fevere 
;and  infamous  a  punifhment.  His  adherents  did  not  fail 
to  attribute  to  him  the  power  of  working  miracles;  and 
fo  flrong  a  veneration  had  they  for  their  chief,  that  they 
1|'  preferved  with  pious  care  any  parts  of  his  body  which 

*hey  could  fnatch  from  the  flames.  The  earl  of  Mirandula, 
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the  author  of  his  life,  has  defcribed  him  as  an  eminent 
faint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was  found 
in  a  river ;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his  pof-  ^ 
fefTion,  which  had  been  very  uiettil  ia  curing  difeafei, 
and  ejefting  demons.  He  remarks,  tb.at  many  of  his 
perfecutors  came  to  a  miferable  end.  Savonarola  has 
alfo  been  defended  by  Father  Quetif,  Bzovius,  Baron, 
and  other  religious  Dominicans. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.    He  has  left,   r.  Sermons  in  Italian;  2.  A 
Treatife  entitled,  Triumphut  cruets  ;  3.  Eruditorum  Con- 
/-^■'rum,  and  feveral  others.    His  works  have  been  pu\> 
iiflied  At  Leyden  in  6  volumes  i2mo. 

SAVORV,  in  ^botany.    See  Satoreki. 
SAVOUR.    See  TyTste. 

SAVOY,  a  duchy  lying  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  al-- 
tt red  afterwards  to  Saboia,  and  Sobojia. 

This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Celtes-, 
whole  defcendants  therein  were  fubdivided  into  the 
AUobroges,  Nantuates,  Veragri,  Scduni,  Salafli,  Cen- 
trones,  Garocelli,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  note. — 
Of  all  thefe  the  AUobroges  were  the  mofl  confiderable. 
The  reduAion  of  thefe  tribes,  in  which  Julius  Caerat 
had  made  a  great  progrefa,  was  completed  under  Au- 
guftus.  Afterwards  this  country  fliaied  the  fate  of  the 
rell  of  the  weftern  empire,  and-  was  over-run  by  the 
northern  barbarians.  The  Burgundians  held  it  a  con- 
fiderable time  ;  but  when  or  how  it  lirft  became  a  di- 
-llina  earldom  under  the  prefent  family,  is  what  hiftori- 
ans  are  not  agreed  about :  thua  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain that  Amadaeus  I.  who  lived  in  the  12th  century; 
was  count  of  it.  In  J416,  Amadasus  VIII.  was  cre- 
ated by  the  emperor  Sigifmund  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and 
Viftor  Amadasus  firft  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  of  Sardinia.  See  Sardinia.  Savoy 
was  lately  conquered  by  the  French,  and  added  to  the 
republic  as  the  eightieth  department.  As  this  ar- 
rangement, though  decreed  by  the  convention  to  kit 
foi-  ever,  may  probably  be  of  fhort  duration,  we  fhali 
write  of  the  duchy  as  of  an  independent  Hate.  Savoy, 
tfien,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  France  and  Piedmont  j 
to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  feparates  it 
from  Switzerland  ;  to  the  weft,  by  France  ;  and  to  the 
eaft,  by  Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  and  Switzerland  ;  its 
greatefl  length  being  about  eighty-eight  miles,  and 
breadth  about  feventy-fix. 

As  it  lies  among  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun^ 
tains,  which  in  general  are  very  barren  :  many  of  the 
higheft  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow.  The  fummit  of  thofe  called  Montagnes  Maw 
ditis,  "  the  ciirfed  mountains,"  are  faid  to  be  more 
than  two  Enghfli  Hiiles  in  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  tlie  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  level  itfelf  is 
much  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  In  fome  few  of 
the  valleys  there  is  corn-land  and  paflure,  and  a  good 
brtred  of  cattle  and  mules ;  and  along  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, and  in  two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  win6 
is  pi-oduced.  Mount  Senis  or  Cenis,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont^  over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to 
Turin  lies,  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  Montagnes 
l^audttes',  but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the 
higheft  is  mount  Rochmelon,  in  Piedmont,  between 
Fcrtiere  and  Novalefe.  The  roads  over  thefe  moun- 
tains  are  very  tedious,  difagreeable,  and  dangerous, 
efpecially  as  huge  mafTes  of  fnow,  called  by  the  Italians 

avalanches. 
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a'ualanchesf  and  fragments  of  rocks,  frequently  roll 
down  into  them  from  the  impending  precipices.  The 
way  of  travelHnor  is  cither  in  fledges,  chairs,  or  on  the 
backs  of  mixles  :  in  fome  places  the  path  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipices  is  fo  narrow,  that  there  is  but  juft 
room  for  a  fingle  perfon  to  pafs.  It  begins  to  fnow  on 
thefe  mountains  commonly  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober In  fummer,  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  many  of  them  yield  very  fine  grals, 
with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and  herbs  ;  and  others 
box-wood,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and  pines.  The  height 
and  different  combinations  of  thefe  mountains,  their 
towering  fummits  rifing  above  one  another,  and  co- 
vered with  fnow.  the  many  catarafts  or  falls  of  water, 
the  noife  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Arc,  the  froth  and 
green  tinfture  of  Its  water,  the  echoes  of  its  numerous 
fhreams  tumbling  from  cliiT  to  chff,  form  altogether  a 
very  romantic  fcene.  Thefe  mountainous  trails,  not- 
witliflandlng  their  height,  are  not  altogether  free  from 
thunder  in  fummer,  and  are  alfo  much  expofed  to  thick 
clouds,  which  fometimes  fettle  unexpefledly  on  them, 
and  continue  feveral  days.  There  are  fome  wolves 
among  the  thickets  ;  and  they  abound  with  hare?,  ru- 
picapras  or  chamois,  and  marmottes.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Savoy,  there  are  alfo  bears,  wild  boars,  deer, 
and  rabbits  ;  and  among  the  defolate  mountains  are 
found  great  quantities  of  rock-cryftal.  In  the  gladeres 
or  ice-valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl. 
The  furface  of'thefe  ice-valleys  looks  like  a  fea  or  lake, 
which,  after  being  agitated  by  fierce  and  contrary  winds, 
has  been  frozen  all  at  once,  interfperfed  with  hideous 
cracks  and  chafms.  The  noife  of  thefe  cracks,  when 
firft  made  by  the  heat  of  the  noon  day  fun,  and  re- 
verberated by  the  furroundln'T;  rocks  and  mountalnsy  is 
aftoniftiing.  The  height  of  the  impending  mountains 
is  fuch,  that  the  fun's  rays  feldom  reach  the  ice-valleys, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  The 
avalanches  or  fnow-balls,  which  the  leaft  concuffion  of 
the  air  will  occafion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with 
amazing  rapidity,  continually  increafing,  and  carrying 
all  before  them.  People  have  been  taken  out  alive,  af- 
ter being  buried  feveral  days  under  them.  The  moun- 
tainous nature  of  this  duchy  renders  the  plotigh  a  ufe- 
lefs  Inftrument  of  agriculture.  The  peafant^  break  up 
the  hungry  foil  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade,  and  to  Im- 
prove it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  baflcets.  For  the 
p^irpofe  of  preferving  It  from  drought  In  the  fpring  and 
fummer,  they  cut  fmall  refervoirs  above  it,  the  water  of 
which  may  be  let  out  at  will  ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains 
by  building  walls  on  the  fide  for  its  fupport,  which  fre- 
quently affume  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortification, 
and  arc  a  very  pleafing  deception  to  travellers.  The  Sa- 
voyards carry  their  better  fort  of  cheefe  into  Piedmotit,. 
as  the  flavour  is  much  efteemed  there  ;  but  they  gain 
more  by  their  fl<ins  of  bears,  chamois,  and  bouquetins 
(a  fpecies-of  the  wild  goat),  or  by  the  fale  of  growfe 
and  pheafants,  which  they  carry  in  great  mimbers  to 
Turin. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhon^,  which,  on  the  fide 
of  Geneva,  feparate«  '  avoy  from  France  ;  the  Arve, 
which  has  fome  particles  of  gold  in  its  fands  ;  the 
Ifere,  the  Seran,  the  Sitrs,  and  the  Arc.  There  are 
alfo  a  great  many  lakes  ia  this  country,  wliich  yield 


plenty  of  fidi,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large,  ttfge-  Savoys 
ther  with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  fprings  and  hot  Saurin. 
baths.  — v-« 

The  language  of  the  common  people  is  a  corrupt 
French  ;  but  the  better  fort,  and  thofe  that  live  in 
the  great  cities,  fpeak  as  good  French  as  they  do  in 
Paris  itfelf. 

In  their  temper,  however,  and  difpofitlon,  the  Sa- 
voyards referable  the  Germans  more  than  the  French, . 
retaining  ftill  much  of  the  old  German  honefty  and 
fimphcity  of  manners,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  owing 
to  the  poverty  and  barrennefs  of  the  country.  To  this 
alfo,  joined  to  their  longevity  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
their  women,  which  are  the  effefts  of  their  cheerful  * 
difpofition,  healthy  air,  aftlvlty,  temperance,  and  fo- 
brlety,  it  is  owing  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  ob- 
liged to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  hvehhood,  which  they 
earn,  thofe  at  leaft.  who  have  no  trades,  by  fhowing 
marmottes,  cleaning  flioes,  fweeping  chimneys,  and  tha 
like.  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  generally  about  1 8,000 
of  them,  young  and  old,  about  Paris.  In  fummfer 
they  lie  in  the  ftreets,  and  in  winter,  forty,  fifty,  ot 
fixty  of  them  lod-  e  together  in  a  room :  they  are  fo 
honefl  that  they  may  be  trufted  to  any  amount  The 
children  are  often  carried  abroad  in  baflcets  before  they 
are  able  to  v/alk.  In  many  villages  of  Savoy  there  is 
hardly  a  man  to  be  fecn  throughout  the  year,  excepting 
a  month  or  two.  Thofe  that  have  families  generally 
fet  out  and  return  about  the  fame  feafon,  when  their 
wives  commonly  lie  In,  and  they  never  fail  to  bring 
home  fome  part  of  their  fmall  earnings.  Some  of  them  • 
are  fuch  confummate  maflers  of  economy,  that  they 
fet  up  fhops  and  make  fortunes,  and  others  return  home 
with  a  competency  for  the  refl  of  their  days.  An  old  . 
man  is- often  difpatched  with  letters,  little  prefents,  and 
fome  money,  from  the  younger  fort,  to  their  parents 
and  relations,  and  brings  back  with  him  frefli  colonies^ 
letters,  meffages,  and  news.  The  cultivation  of  their 
grounds,  and  the  reaping  and  gathering  in  of  the  har- 
veil  and  vintage,  are  generally  left  to  the  women  and" 
children  ;  but  all  thlg^is  to  be  underf^ood  of  the  mouni 
tainous  parts  of  Savoy.  Great  numbers  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  both  fexes  are  faid  to  be  lame  and  deformed ; 
and  they  are  much  fubjeft  to  a  kind  of  wens,  which 
grow  about  their  throats,  and  very  much  disfigure  them, 
efpecially  the  women  ;  but  that  is  the  only  inconvenience 
they  feel'  from  them. 

The  nobility  of  Savoy, .  and  the  other  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hardfhips  and 
rettriftions,  unheard  of  in  other  coiuitrles,  which  we 
have  not  room  here  to  particularize.  A  minute  account 
of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr  Keyfler's  Travels.  In  fhort,  . 
the  king  has  left  neither  liberty,  power,  nor  much  pro- 
perty, to  any  but  himfelf  and  the  clergy,  whofe  over- 
grown  wealth  he  has  alio  greatly  curtailed. 

No  other  religion  is  prof'efftd  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  decrees,  how- 
ever, of  the  council  of  T'rent  are  not  admitted ;  nor 
are  the  churches  afylums  for  malefaftors. 

This  duchy  is  divided  in^o  thole  of  Chablais,  Gene- 
vols,  and  Savoy  Proper,  the  counties  of  Tarantaife  and 
Maurienne,  and  the  barony  of  Faucigny. 

SAURIN (James),  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  born 
at  Nifmes  in  1  677,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  Proteftant  law- 
yer of  conf^derabje  eminence.   He  applied  to  his  ftudlea.. 
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■■f »arln.  ^Jrfj  jrr<at  fuceefs ;  but  at  length  being  captivated  with 
-"-'ir^  a  military  life,  he  rdinquifhed  them  for  the  pro- 
fbffion  of  arms.  In  1 694  he  made  a  campaign  as  a 
■  cadet  in  lord  Oalloway's  compqjiy,  andfoon  afterwards 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  colonel 
Renault  which  ferved  in  Piedmont.  But  the  duke  of 
.  Savoy  ha;viinT  n.ade  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  refumed  the  ftiidy  of  philofophy  and  the- 
ology .under  Turretin  and  other  profeffbrs.  In  1700 
he  vifited  Holland,  then  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  fe\'eral  years,  and  married.  In  1705  he 
returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  refidencc, 
and  preached  with  the  moft  unbounded  applaufe.  To 
an  exterior  appearance  highly  pi-epofleffing,  he  added  a 
ftrong  harmonious  voice.  The  fublime  prayer  which 
he  recited  before  his  fermon  was  uttered  in  a  manner 
hls^hly  affeftinjr.  Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by 
the  prayer  difiipated  by  the  fermon  :  all  who  heard 
it  were  charmed  ;  and  thofe  who  came  with  an  iattn- 
tion  to  criticiie,  were  carried  along  with  the  preacher 
and  forgot  their  defign.  Saurin  had,  however,  one 
fault  in  his  delivery  ;  he  did  not  manage  his  voice  with 
fufficient  fliill.  He  exhaufted  himfelf  fo  much  in  his 
prayer  and  the  beginning  of  his  fermon,  that  his  voice 
grew  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the  fervice.  His  fer- 
rnons,  efpecially  thofe  publiihed  during  his  life,  are  di- 
flinguiflied  for  juftnefs  of  thought,  force  of  reafoning, 
and  an  eloquent  unaffefted  ftyk. 

The  firft  time  that  the  celebrated  Abaddie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  who 
fpeaks  ?"  Saairin  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1730, 
aged  f3  ycans- 

He  wrote,  i.  Sermons,  which  were  publifhed  in  12 
vols  8vo  and  lamo;  fome  of  which  difplay  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  compofed  with  negligence. 
One  may  obferve  in  them  the  imprecations  and  the  aver- 
fion  which  the  Calvinifts  of  that  age  were  wont  to  utter 
againft  the  Roman  Catholics.  Saurin  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  a  lover  of  toleration  :  and  his  fentiment*  on 
this  fubjeft  gave  great  offence  to  fome  of  his  fanatical 
brethren,  who  attempted  to  obfcure  his  merit,  and  em- 
bitter his  life.  They  found  fault  with  him  becaufe 
he  did  not  call  the  pope  Anfichri/l,  and  the  Romifh 
church  tke  tuhore  of  Babylon.  But  thefe  prophetic  me- 
taphors, however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jefus  to  be 
bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach;  which  would  teach 
thofe  to  rail  who  ufe  them,  and  irritate,  without  con- 
vincing, thofe  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

Saurin,  therefore,  while  he  perhaps  interpreted  thefe 
metaphors  in  the  fame  way  with  his  oppolers,  difcovered 
more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Chriftian  fjpirit.  Five 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publifhed  in  his  life,  the 
Tell  have  been  added  {ince  his  deceafe. 

2.  Difcourfes  Hiftorical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
moft  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Tettament. 
This  is  his  greateft  and  moft  valuable  work.  It  was 
printed  firft  in  two  volumes  folio.  As  it  was  left  unfi- 
nifhed,  Beaufobre  and  Roques  undertook  a  continua- 
tion of  it,  and  increafed  it  to  four  volumes.  It  is  full 
»f  learning  :  it  is  indeed  a  colleclion  of  the  opinions  of 
the  heft  authors,  both  Chriftian  and  Heathen  ;  of  the 
philofophers,  hiftorians,  and  critics,  in  every  fubjedl 
■K^hich  the  author  examines.  3.  The  State  of  Chrillia- 
jiity  in  France,  i  ^25,  8v©.    In  this  book  he  difouffes . 


many  important  points  of  controverfy,  and  calls  In 
queftion  the  truth  of  the  miracle  faid  to  be  performed 
on  La  Foffe  at  Paris.  4.  An  Abridgment  of  Chriftian 
Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  form  of  a  Catechifra, 
1722,  8vo.  He  afterwards  publifhed  an  abridgment 
of  this  work. 

A  Difiertation  v/hlch  he  publifhed  on  the  Expedi. 
ency  of  fometimes  difguifing  the  Truth,  raifed  a  multi- 
tude of  enemies  againft  him.  In  this  difcoui-fe  his  plan 
was,  to  ftate  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  affirm  that,  in 
certain  cafes,  it  is  lawful  to  difguife  truth,  and  the  an- 
fvvers  of  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He  does 
not  determine  the  queftion,  but  feenis,  howevei-,  to  in- 
cline to  the  firft  opinion.  He  was  immediately  attack- 
ed by  feveral  adverfaries,  and  a  long  controverfy  enfued; 
but  his  doftrines  and  opinions  were  at  length  publicly 
approved  of  by  the  fynods  of  Campen  and  of  the  Hague. 

Tlie  fnbjeft  of  this  controverfy  has  long  been  agita-' 
ted,  and  men  of  equally  good  principles  have  fupported 
oppofite  fides.  It  would  cei  tainly  be  a  dangerous  maxim 
that  falfehood  can  ever  be  lawful.  Tliere  may,  indeed, 
be  particular  cafes,  when  the  motives  to  It  are  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  to  diminlfh  its  criminality  in  a  high  degree; 
but  to  leffen  its  guilt  is  a  very  difterent  thing  from  juf- 
tiiying  it  by  the  laws  ef  morality. 

Saurin  (Jofeph),  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Cowrtoufon  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  in  1659.  His  father,  who  was  a 
minifterat  Grenoble,  was  his  firft  preceptor.  He  made 
rapid  progrtfs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  admitted  minifter 
of  Eare  in  Dauphiny  when  very  young  :  but  having 
made  ufe  of  fome  violent  exprefiions  in  one  of  his  fer- 
mons, he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  168^^.  He  re- 
tired to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  whOre  he  obtain- 
ed a  confiderable  living.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his 
new  habitation,  when  fome  theologians  raifed  a  perfe- 
cution  againft  him.  Saurin,  hating  controverfy,  and 
dil'j lifted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en- 
Xx-'-iy  concealed  repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned 
foon  after  to  France,  and  furrendered  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  Boffuet  bifhop  of  MeauK,  who  obliged  him  to 
m^ike  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  This  event  took 
place  in  169c.  His  enemies,  however,  fufpefted  his 
iineerity  in  the  ab}u:atIon  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
a  general  ftpuilon,  that  the  delire  o^  cultivating  fcience 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  effeft  in  produ- 
cing this  change  than  religion.  Saarin,  however, 
fpeaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  afperity,  and  con- 
demns tiiem  for  going  too  far.  "  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  fyftem  of  Calvin,  I  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  other  light  but 
as  one  of  thole  extravagant  geniufes  who  are  carri^jd 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  appeared  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  that  juft 
idea  which  I  have  now  obtained  of  their  charafter  has 
enabled  me  to  ftiake  off  a  load  of  prejudices.  I  faw  in 
moft  of  the  articles  which  have  feparated  them  from  us, 
fuch  as  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  worfhip  of  images, 
the  diflinftion  of  meats,  &c.  that  they  had  much  exag- 
gerated the  inevitable  abufes  of  the  people,  and  impu- 
ted thefe  to  the  Romifi  church,  as  if  fanftioned  by  its 
doftrines.  Befides,  that  they  have  mlfreprefented  thofe 
doftrines  which  were  not  connefted  with  any  abufe. 
One  thing  which  furprifed  me  much  when  my  eyes  be- 
gan to  opcn>  was  the  falfs  idea,  though  in  appearance - 
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full  iff  refpeft,  for  the  word  of  God,  which  the  reform- 
^  ers  entertained  of  the  perfeftion  and  perfpicuity  of  the 
*  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ttianifeft  mifinterpretation  of 
paffages  which  they  bring  to  fupport  that  idea  (for  that 
mifinterpretation  is  a  point  which  can  be  praved).  Two 
©r  three  articles  ftill  raifed  fome  objeftions  in  my  mind 
againft  the  Romifh  church  ;  to  wit,  Tranfubftantiation, 
the  adoration  of  the  facrament,  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  church.  The  adoration  of  the  facrament  I  confi- 
dercd  as  idolatry,  and,  on  that  account,  removed  from 
her  communion.  But  foon  after,  the  Expofition  of  the 
bifhop  of  Meaux,  a  work  which  can  never  be  fufficicat- 
ly  admired,  and  his  Treatife  concerning  changes,  re- 
verfed  all  my  opinions,  and  rendered  me  an  enemy  to 
the  Reformation."  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  Saurin  appea- 
fed  his  confcience  by  reading  Poiret's  Cogitationes  ra- 
tionales.  This  book  is  written  with  a  view  to  vindi* 
cate  the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of  idolatry. 

If  it  was  the  love  of  diftinftion  that  induced  Saurin  to 
return  to  the  Romifh  church,  he  was  not  difappointed ; 
for  he  there  met  with  proteftion  and  fupport.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  obtained  a  penfion 
from  him,  and  was  treated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  moll  flattering  refpeft.  At  that  time  (1717), 
geometry  formed  his  principal  occupation.  He  adorn- 
ed the  Journal  des  Savans  with  many  excellent  treatifes; 
and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  many 
intereiling  papers.  Thefe  are  the  only  works  which 
he  has  left  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  29th 
December  1737,  in  his  78th  year,  of  a  fever.  He 
married  a  wife  of  the  family  of  Croiifas  in  Switzerland, 
who  bore  him  a  fon,  Bernard- Jofeph,  diftinguilhed  as  a 
writer  for  the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  fpirit.  He  had 
that  lofty  deportment  which  is  generally  miftaken  for 
pride.  His  philofophy  was  auftere ;  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable  ;  and  he  often  delivered 
them  in  their  prefence  :  this  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  memory  was  attacked  after  his  deceafe.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Mercure  Suiffe^  faid  to  be  written  by 
Saurin  from  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  committed  feveral  crimes  which  deferved  death. 
Some  Calvinlft  minifters  publifhed  in  1757  two  or  three 
pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  letter  ;  but 
Voltaire  made  diligent  enquiry  not  only  at  the  place 
where  Saurin  had  been  difcharging  the  faccrdotal  office, 
but  at  the  Deans  of  the  clergy  of  that  department. 
They  all  exclaimed  againft  an  imputation  fo  opprobrious. 
It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Voltaire,  in 
the  defence  which  he  has  publifhed  in  his  general  hiftory 
ef  Saurin's  conduft,  leaves  fome  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  upon  the  reader's  mind.  He  infinuates,  that  Sau- 
rin facrificed  his  religion  to  his  inter^tt ;  that  he  played 
upon  Boffuet,  who  believed  he  had  converted  a  clergy- 
man, when  he  had  only  given  a  little  fortune  to  a  phi- 
lofopher. 

SAURURUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  heptandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fecond  or- 
der. Piperita.  The  ctilyx  is  a  catkin,  with  uniflorous 
fcales  :  there  is  no  corolla  ;  there  are  four  germina,  and 
four  monofpermous  berries. 

SAUVAGESIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
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of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  penta- 
petalous  and  fringed  ;  the  calyx  pentaphyllous  ;  the  nec- 
tarium  the  fame,  having  its  leaves  placed  alternately 
with  the  petals ;  the  capfule  UHilocular. 

SAUVEUR  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  La  Fleche  in  1653.  He  was  abfo- 
lutely  dumb  until  he  was  feven  years  of  age ;  and  even 
then  his  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  themfelves 
fo  freely,  but  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak 
with  great  deliberation.  Mathematics  were  the  only 
ftudies  he  had  any  relifh  for,  and  thefe  he  cultivated 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs ;  fo  that  he  commenced 
teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was  fo  foon  in  vogue, 
tTiat  he  had  prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.  He  was 
made  mathematical  profeflbr  in  the  royal  college  in 
1686  ;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1716  ;  and  his 
writings,  which  confift  rather  of  detached  papers  than 
of  connefted  treatifes,  are  all  inferted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  twice  married  ; 
and  by  the  laft  wife  had  a  fon,  who,  like  himfelf,  was 
dumb  for  the  firft  feven  years  of  his  life. 

SAW,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  cut  into  pieces 
feveral  folid  matters ;  as  wood,  ftone,  ivory,  &c. 

The  beft  faws  are  of  tempered  fteel  ground  bright 
and  fmooth  :  thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  : 
hence  the  firft,  befides  their  being  ftiffer,  are  likewife 
found  fmoother  than  the  laft.  They  are  known  to  be 
well  hammered  by  the  ftlff  bending  of  the  blade  ;  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

S/tu'-jifb.    See  Prist  IS. 

SAXE  (Maurice  count  of),  was  born  the  13th  Oc- 
tober 1696.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Frederic  Au- 
guftus  II.  eleftor  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  countefs  of  Konigfmarc,  a  Swed'fh  lady, 
celebrated  both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  edu- 
cated along  with  Frederic  Auguftus  the  eleftoral 
prince,  afterwards  king  of  Poland.  His  infancy  an- 
nounced the  future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on 
him  to  apply  to  his  ftudies  but  the  promife  ot  being  al- 
lowed, after  he  had  finifhed  his  talk,  to  mount  on  horfe- 
back,  or  exercife  himfelf  with  arms. 

He  ferved  his  firft  campaign  in  the  army  commanded 
by  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  fignalized  himfelf  at  the 
fieges  of  Tournay  and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  In  the  evening  of  that  memo- 
rable day,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  "  I'm  content  with  my 
day's  work."  During  the  campaign  of  1710,  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  many 
pubhc  encomiums  on  his  merit.  Next  year  the  young 
count  accompanied  the  king  of  Poland  to  the  fiege  of 
Stralfund,  the  ftrongeft  place  in  Pomerania,  and  dif- 
played  the  greateft  intrepidity.  He  fwam  acrofs  the 
river  in  fight  -of  the  enemy,  with  a  piftol  in  his  hand. 
His  valour  fhone-no  lefs  cGnfpicuoufly  on  the  bloody  day 
of  Gaedelbufck,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry. He  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him,  after  he  had 
three  times  rallied  his  i^giment,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge. 

Soon  after  that  campaign,  hie  mother  prevailed  on 
him  to  marry  the  countefs  of  Lubin,  a  lady  both  rich 
and  beautiful.  This  union  lafted  but  a  Ihort  time.  In 
1 7  21,  the  count  procured  a  diiTolution  of  the  marriage  ; 
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a  ftep  of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  The  countefs 
left  him  with  regret ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from 
marrying  foon  after.  The  count  of  Saxe  was  too  fond 
of  pleafure  and  variety  to  fubmit  to  the  duties  which 
marriage  irapofes.  In  the  midft,  however,  of  the  plea- 
fnres  in  which  he  fometimes  indulged,  he  never  loft 
fight  of  his  profeflion.  He  carried  alono  with  him 
wherever  he  went  a  hbrary  of  miHtary  books ;  and  even 
when  he  feemed  moft  taken  up  with  his  pleafures,  he 
never  failed  to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  in  private  ftudy. 

In  1 7 1 7  he  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor 
had  an  army  of  15,000  men  under  the  command  of 
prince  Eugene.  Young  count  Saxe  was  prefent  at  the 
fiege  of  Bel'^rade,  and  at  a  battle  which  the  prince 
gained  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in 
1718,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  golden  eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Poffarowitz,  count  Saxe  went  to 
France.  He  had  always  profefied  a  partiality  for  that 
country.  French,  indeed,  was  the  only  foreign  lan- 
guage which  daring  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn. 
He  fpent  his  whole  time  during  the  peace  in  lludying 
mathematics,  fortification,  and  mechanics,  fciences 
which  exactly  fuited  his  genius.  The  mode  of  exerci- 
fmg  troops  had  (truck  his  attention  when  very  young. 
At  16  he  invented  a  newexerclfe,  which  was  taught  in 
Saxony  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  Having  obtained  a 
regiment  in  France  in  1722,  he  formed  it  himfelf  ac- 
cording to  his  new  plan.  From  that  moment  the  Che- 
'valier  Foliar,  an  excellent  judge  of  military  talents, 
predidled  that  he  would  be  a  great  man. 

In  1726  the  States  of  Courland  chofe  him  for  their 
fovereign.    But  both  Poland  and  Ruffia  rofe  in  arms 
to  oppofe  him.    The  Czarina  wiflied  to  beftow  the 
duchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  adventurer,  who  from  a 
paftry -cook's  boy  became  a  general  and  a  prince.  Menzi- 
koff fent  800  Ruffians  to  Milan,  where  they  befieged 
the  new-chofen  duke  in  his  palace.     Count  Saxe,  who 
liad  only  60  men,  defended  himfelf  with  aftonifliing  in- 
trepidity.   The  fiege  was  raifed,  and  the  Ruffians  obli- 
ged to  retreat.    Soon  after  he  retired  to  Ufmaiz,  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  people  againil  the  two  hoilile  na- 
tions.   Here  he  remained  with  only  300  men,  till  the 
Ruffian  general  approached  at  the  head  of  4000  to 
force  his  retreat.    That  general  invited  the  count  to  a 
conference,  during  which  he  intended  to  furprife  him, 
and  take  him  prifoner.    The  count,  informed  of  the 
plot,  reproached  him  for  his  bafenefs,  and  broke  up  the 
conference.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to  France  for  men 
and  money.  Mademoifelle  le  Couvreur,  a  famous  adlrefs, 
pawned  her  jewels  and  plate,  and  fent  him  the  fum  of 
40,000  Hvres.    This  aftrefs  had  formed  his  mind  for 
the  fine  arts.    She  had  made  him  read  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  poets,  and  given  him  a  tafte  for  the 
tlieatre,  which  he  retained  even  in  the  camp.  The 
count,  unable  to  defend  himfelf  againft  Ruflia  and  Po- 
land, was  obliged  in  the  year  1729  to  leave  his  new  do- 
minions, and  retire  into  France.    It  is  faid  that  Anne 
Iwanowa,  duchefs  dowager  of  Courland,  and  fecond 
daughter  of  the  czar  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  marriage,  and  abandoned  him  at  that  time 
becaufe  the  defpaired  of  fixing  his  wavering  pafGou. — 
This  inconftancy  loft  him  not  only  Courland,  but  the 
throne  of  Ruflia  itfelf,  which  that  Piincefs  afterwards 
£Ued. 
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Count  Saxe,  thus  ftript  of  his  territories,  devoted 
himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  He 
compofed  alfo,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  an  ague,  his  Reveries,  which  he  correfted  afterwards. 
This  book  is  vi^ritten  in  an  incorreft  but  forcible  ftyle ; 
it  is  full  of  remarks  both  new  and  profound,  and  is 
equally  ufeful  to  the  foldier  and  the  general. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father,  in  i  7;?3, 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces, 
but  he  preferred  the  French  fervice,  and  repaired  to  the 
marechal  of  Berwick's  army,  which  was  encamped  on 
the  Rhine.  "  Count,"  faid  that  general,  who  wa» 
preparing  to  attack  the  enemy's  entienchments  at  Et- 
linghen,  "  I  was  going  to  fend  for  3000  men,  but  your 
arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs."  When  the  attack 
began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  grena- 
diers, forced  the  enemy's  fines,  and  by  his  bravery  de- 
cided the  viftory.  He  behaved  at  the  fiege  of  Philipf- 
burgh  with  no  lefs  intrepidity.  For  thefe  ferviccs  he 
was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  J736  ;  but  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  kindled  a  new- 
war  alrhoft  immediately. 

Prague  was  befieged  by  the  count  of  Saxe  in  1 741, 
near  the  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  fame  month 
by  aflault.  The  conqucft  of  Egra  followed  that  of 
Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  This  fuccefs  gave  fo  much  joy  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory- 
letter  to  the  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  I  744  he  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com- 
manded a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  During 
that  campaign  he  difplayed  the  greateft  military  con- 
duft.  Though  the  enemy  was  fuperior  in  number,  he 
obferved  their  motions  fo  flcilfully  that  they  could  do 
nothing. 

In  January  1745,  an  alliance  \vas  concluded  at  War- 
fovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The  ambalTador 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Verfailles,  aflced  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  "  I 
think  (fays  he),  that  if  the  king  my  mafter  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commiflion,  I  would  read  the  original 
at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the  year."  Thisanlwer 
was  not  a  bravado ;  the  marechal  was  capable  of  per- 
forming it. 

He  went  foon  after,  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. A  gentleman  feeing  the  feeble  condition  in 
which  he  left  Paris,  alked  him  how  he  could  in  that  fi- 
tuation  undertake  fo  great  an  enterprife  ?  "  The  queftion 
(replied  he)  is  not  about  living,  but  fetting  out." — 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  Marechal  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  put  into  a  litter, 
and  carried  round  all  the  pofts.  During  the  aftion  he 
mounted  on  horfeback,  though  he  was  fo  very  weak 
that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  fee  him  ex- 
pire. The  viftory  of  Fontenoy,  owing  entirely  to  his 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  by  the  reduftion 
of  Tournay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Oftend,  Ath, 
and  Bruflels:  This  laft  city  was  taken  on  the  28  th  Febru- 
ary 1 746 ;  and  very  foon  after  the  King  fent  to  the  ma- 
rechal a  letter  of  naturalization  conceived  in  the  moft 

flattering 
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ftattering  terms.    The  fucceeding  campaigns  gained   an  afpcft,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  joined  the  ex-  S^xifraga. 

him  additional  honours.  After  the  viftory  of  Raucoux,  cellent  qualities  of  the  heart.    Affable  in  his  manners,  

which  he  gained  on  the  i  ith  0£iober  1746,  the  king  and  difpofed  to  fympathizc  with  the  unfortunate,  his 

>c(f  -France  made  him  a  prefent  of  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  generofity  fometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  hmits  of 

He  was,  on  the  1 2th  of  January  of  the  following  year,  his  fortune.    On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  the  errors 

created  marechal  of  all  the  French  armies,  and,  in  174.8,  of  his  life  with  remorfe,  and  expreffed  much  peni- 

oommander-general  of  all  thofe  parts  of  the  Netherlands  tence. 

w:hich  were  lately  conquered.  The  bell  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa- 
Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  fafety.  Mae-  ris  1757,  in  2  vols  4to.  It  was  compared  with  the 
ftricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and  no-  greateil  attention  with  the  original  manufcript  in  the 
thing  but  misfortunes  feemed  to  attend  the  further  pro-  king's  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  defi^ns 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  therefore,  of-  exadly  engraved,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  'I'he  Life 
fered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  a  of  marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d'  Efpagnac,  2  vols, 
treaty  concluded  on  the  i8th  Oftober  1748.  i  2mo.    This  hlftory  is  written  In  the  panegyrical  flyie. 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country  feat  The  author  is,  however,  impartial  enough  to  rcn\ark, 

which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.    Some  time  that  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  reputation  of 

after  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Pruflia  re-  marechal  Saxe  is  founded,  he  engaged  in  the  molt  fa- 

ceived  him  as  Alexander  would  have  received  Casfar. —  vourable  circumftances.       Never  did  a  general  (fays 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  fpcnt  his  time  among  men  he)  ftand  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation.  Honoured 

of  learning,  artifts,  and  philofophers.    He  died  of  a  with  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not  rcftrained 

lever,  on  the  30th  November  1750,  at  the  age  of  54.  in  any  of  his  projefts.   He  always  commanded  a  nume- 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his  rous  army  :  his  foldiers  were  fteady,  and  his  officers  pof- 

phyfician  about  his  life,  "  It  has  been  (fays  he)  an  felTed  great  merit." 

excellent  dream."  He  was  remarkably  careful  of  the  fives        Si*:  XIFRAGA,  Saxifrage,  in  botany  :  A  gf.ms 

of  his  men.   One  day  a  general  ofiicer  was  pointing  out  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 

to  him  a  poft  which  would  have  been  of  great  ufe.  "  It  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 

will  only  coft  you  (fays  he)  a  dozen  grenadiers.  "That  13th  order,  Succuhnta.    The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 

would  do  very  well,"  replied  the  marechal,  **  were  it  the  corolla  pentapetalous  ;  the  capfule  biroftrated,  uni- 

only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals."  locular,  and  polyfpermous. 

It  was  impoffible  for  marechal  Saxe,  the  natural       There  are  3 8  fpecles  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable 

brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  elefted  fovereign  of  are,  1.  The  oranulata,  or  white  faxifrage,  which  grows 

Courland,  and  polfeffed  of  a  vigorous  and  reftlefs  Ima-  naturally  in  the  meadoivs  in  many  parts  of  England, 

gination,  to  be  deftitute  of  ambition.    He  conftantly  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  like  grains  of  corn,  of  a 

entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.   After  reddilTi  colour  withgut  ;  from  which  arife  kidney-fliaped 

lofing  the  crown  of  Ruffia  by  his  inconftancy  In  love,  he  hairy  leaves,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  footftalks. — 

formed,  it  is  faid,  the  projeft  of  affembling  the  Jews,  Theftalks  are  thick,  a  foot  high,  hairy,  and  furrowed  : 

and  of  being  the  fovereign  of  a  nation  which  for  1700  thefe  branch  out  from  the  bottom,  and  have  a  few  fniall 

years  had  neither  poflefl'ed  chief  nor  country.    When  leaves  like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  :  the 

this  chimerical  Idea  could  not  be  realized,  he  call  his  flowers  terminate  the  ftalk,  growing  in  fmall  chifters ; 

eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corfica.    After  failing  in  they  have  five  white  petals,  Inclofing  ten  ftamina  and  the 

this  project  alfo,  he  was  bufily  employed  in  planning  a  two  ftyles.    '1  here  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double 

fettlement  in  fomepartof  America,  particularly  Brazil,  flowers,  which  is  very  ornamental.  2,  The  pyramidata, 

when  death  furprifed  him.  with  a  pyramidal  ftalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  moun- 

He  had  been  educated  and  died  in  the  Lutheran  re-  tains  of  Italy.    The  leaves  are  tongue-fhaped,  gathered 

llgion.    **  It  Is  a  pity  (faid  the  queen  of  P'rance,  when  into  heads,  rounded  at  their  points,  and  have  cartilagi- 

fiie  heard  of  his  death)  that  we  cannot  fay  a  fingle  nous  and  fa  wed  borders.    The  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and 

De  profundis  (prayer  for  the  dead)  for  a  man  who  has  a  half  high,  branching  out  near  the  ground,  forming  a 

made  us  fing  fo  many  Te  Deums"     All  France  la-  natural  pyramid  to  the  top.  The  flowers  have  five  white 

mented  his  death,  wedge-lhaped  petals,  and  ten  ftamina,  placed  circularly 

By  his  will,  \A\ich.  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  i.  1748,  the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  roundifii  purple 

he  direfted  that  his  body  ftiould  be  burled  In  quicklime :  fummits.    When  thefe  plants  arc  ftrong,  they  produce 

*'  that  nothing  (fays  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this  very  large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  ap- 

world  but  the  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends."  pearance.    3.  The  punftata,  commonly  calied  London 

Thefe  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with  ;  for  pride,  or  none-fo-pretty,  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps, 

his  body  was  embalmed,  purt  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which  and  alfo  in  great  plenty  on  a  mountain  of  Ireland  called 

•was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered  Mangerton,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  that  ifland.  The 

with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  Iron.    His  heart  roots  of  this  are  perennial ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 

was  put  into  a  filver  gilt  box,  and  his  entrails  into  an-  and  placed  circularly  at  bottom.     They  have  broad, 

other  coffin,    Louis  XV.  was  at  the  charge  of  his  fu-  flat,  furrowed  foot-ftalks,  and  are  deeply  crenated  at 

neral.    By  his  order  his  corpfe  was  interred  with  great  their  edges,  which  are  white.    The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot 

pomp  and  fplendor  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  fho-  high,  Is  of  a  purple  colour,  ftlff",  flender,  and  hairv. 

mas,  at  Stralburgh,*  on  the  8th  February  1751.  It  fends  out  from  the  fide  on  the  upper  part  feveral 

The  marechal  was  a  man  of  ordinary  ftature,  of  ftiort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  white  flowers 

«  ri)lmft  conftitutlon,  and  extraordinary  ftiength.    To  fpotted  with  red.    4.  The  oppofitifolia,  grows  natural- 

4  R  2  ly 
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ly  on  tlie  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Helvetian  mountains  :  it  Hildefheim, 
is  alfo  found  pretty  plentifully  growing  upon  Inglebo- 
rough  hill  in  Yorkfhire,  Snowdon  in  Wales,  and  fome 
other  places.    It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  ftalks  trail- 
ing upon  the  ground,  and  are  feldom  more  than  two 
inches  long,  garniihed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  Handing 
oppoiite,  which  lie  over  one  another  like  the  fcales  ot 
fifh  :  they  are  of  a  brown  green  colour,  and  have  a  re- 
femblance  of  heath.    The  flowers  are  produced  at  th.e 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a  deep  blue  ;  and  thus  make  a 
pretty  appearance  during  their  continuance,  which  is 
great  part  of  March  and  the  begimwng  of  April.  All 
thefe  fpecies  are  eaiily  propagated  by  offsets,  or  by  part- 
ing their  roots. 
S  A.XO-Grammaticus,  defcended  from  an  illuftrious 
Coxei  Trj'  Danifli(  a)  family,  wa's  born  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th 
century.  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  Saxo-Grammaticus, 
printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves,  that  he  muft  have 
been  alive  in  1 156,  but  cannot  afcertain  the  exaft  place 
and  time  of  his  birth.  See  Stephens's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Notes  on  Saxo-Grammaticus,  p.  8,  t©  24  ;  alfo  Hol- 
berg,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  ;  and  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  4..    On  account  of  his  uncommon  learning,  Saxo 
was  diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  Grammaticm.  He  was 
provoft  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Roflcild,  and  warm- 
ly patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Abfalon,  the 
celebrated  archbifliop  of  Lunden,  at  whofe  inftigation 
he  wrote  the  Hillory  of  Denmark.  His  epitaph,  a  dry 
panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verfes,  gives  no  account  of  the 
era  of  his  death,  which  happened,  according  to  Ste- 
phens, in  1204.    His  hiftory,  confifl;ing  of  16  books, 
begins  from  the  earheft  account  of  the  Danifli  annals, 
and  concludes  with  the  year  n86.    According  to  the 
opinion  of  an  accurate  writer,  the  firfl:  part,  which  re- 
lates to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables  ;  but  the  eight  laft  books, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  regard  the  events  of  his 
own  times,  deferve  the  utmoft  credit.    He  wrote  in 
Latin  ;  the  ft;yle,  if  we  confider  the  barbarous  age  in 
which  he  flburifhed,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 
rather  too  poetical  for  hiftory.    Mallet,  in  his  Hijlo'ire 
de  Dannemarc,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  fays,  "  that  Sperling,  a 
writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradiftion 
to  the  afertions  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  was  fecretary  to  Abfalon  ;  and  that  the 
Saxo  provoft  of  Rofkild  was  another  perfon,  and  lived 
earlier." 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  an  eleftorate,  and  a  duchy  of  the  fame.  The 
lower  circle  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 
to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  weft,  by 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  the  north  fea  ;  and  to  the 
caft  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  ftates  be- 
longing to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg 
and  Bremen,  Zell,  Grubenhagen,  Calenburg,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  Halberftadt,  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg-Guftro,  Holftein-Gluckftadt,  Holfteiu-Gottorf, 
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Saxe-Lawenburg  ;  the  archblfhopric  of 
Lubeck  ;  the  principalities  of  Schwerin,  Ratzeburg, 
Blankenburg,  Ranzau  ;  the  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck, 
Gotzlar,  Muhlhaufen,  Nordhaufen,  Hamburgh,  and 
Bremen.  The  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are 
alternately  directors  and  fummoning  princes  ;  but,  ever 
fince  the  year  1682,  the  diets  which  ufed  generally  to 
be  held  at  Brunfwick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  difcon- 
tinned.  I'owards  the  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by 
a  decree  of  the  empire  in  1681,  was  fettled  at  40,000 
men,  this  circle  was  to  furnifh  1322  horfemen  and  2707 
foot ;  and  of  the  300,000  florins  granted  to  the  impe- 
rial cheft  in  1707,  its  quota  was  31,271  florins  ;  both 
which  afieflments  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Weftphalia.  This  circle 
at  prefent  nominates  only  two  afleflbrs  in  the  chamber- 
judlcatory  of  the  empire,  of  one  of  which  the  eleftor 
of  Brunfwick-Lunenburg  has  the  nomination,  who  muft- 
be  a  Lutheran,  and  is  the  ninth  in  rank.  The  inhabi-: 
tants*  of  this  circle  are  almoft  all  Lutherans. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
alfo  by  the  Baltic  fea,  Pruflta,  Poland,  Silefia,  Lufatia^ 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the 
following  ftates,  viz.  the  eleftors  of  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, Saxe-Welmar,  Saxe-Eifenach,  Saxe-Cobourf^» 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Q^erfurt,  the  Hi- 
ther and  Farther  Pomerania,  Camin,  Anhalt,  Quidlen- 
burg,  Gernrode,  Walkenried,  Schwarzburg,  Sonderfliau-. 
fen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 
by,  the  counts  of  Reuflen,  and  the  counts  of  Schonberg, 
No  diets  have  been  held  in  this  circle  fmce  the  year  16830; 
The  eledlor  of  Saxony  has  always  been  the  fole  fummon- 
ing prince  and  direftor  of  it.  Moft  (rf  the  inhabitants 
profefs  the  Proteftant  religion.  When  the  whole  empire 
furnifties  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this  circle  is  1322 
horfe  and  2707  foot.  Of  the  300,000  florins  granted 
by  the  empire  in  1707,  it  contributed  only  31,271  flo- 
rins, 28  kruitzers,  being  rated  no  higher  than  thofe  of 
Weftphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Burgundy, 
though  it  Is  much  larger.  Agreeable  to  a  refolutloa 
and  regulation  in  1654,  this  circle  nominates  now  only- 
two  afleflbrs  of  the  chamber-court. . 

The  eleftorate  conflfts  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  thie 
greateft  part  of  the  margravate  of  Meiflen,  a  part  of 
the  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  landgravate 
of  Thurlngla.  The  Lufatias  alfo,  and  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Henneberg,  belong  to  it,  but  are  no  part 
of  this  circle.  The  foil  of  the  eledoral  dominions  lying 
in  this  circle  is  in  general  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful, 
yielding  corn,  fruits,  and  pulfe  in  abundance,  together 
with  hops,  flax,  hemp,  ftobacco,  anifeed,  wild  faffron^ 
wood  ;  and  in  fome  places  woad,  wine,  coals,  porcelain 
clay,  terra  figillata,  fuUersrearth,  fine  ftiiver,  various 
forts  of  beautiful  marble,  fei-pentinc  ftone,  and  almoft 
all  the  diiferent  fpecies  of  precious  ftones.  Sulphur  al- 
fo,^.  alum,  vitriol,  fand,  and  free -ftene,  falt-fprings,  am- 
ber, turf,  cinnabar,  quickfdver,  antimony,  bifmuth,  ac- 
fenic, ..cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  are  found  in  it.  This 

country. 


Saj 


(a)  Some  authors  have  erroneoufly  conjectured,  from  his  name  Saxo,  that  he  was  bom  in  Saxony  ;. but  Saxe 
as  no  uncommon  appellation  among  the  ancient  Danes,    See  Olaus  Wormius  Mmumnta  Danieaj  i^Sy 


was  no  uncommon  appell 
and  Stephens's  Prelepmena,  p.- 10. 
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country,  befidcs  the  above  articles,  contains  likcwife  va-  ing, 
luable  mines  of  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and 
abounds  in  many  places  with  horned  cattle,  fheep,  horfes, 
and  venifon.    The  principal  i^ivers  by  which  it  is  water- 
ed are  the  Elbe,  the  Schwei  ze-Elfter,  the  Mulde,  the 
Saale,  the  Unllrut,  the  Weiffe- Eltter,  and  the  Pleiffe. 
Thefe  rivers,  as  well  is  the  lakes  and  rivulets,  abound 
in  tilh  ;  and  in  the  White-Eliler  are  found  beautiful 
pearls.    This  eledlorate  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
inhabited,  and  is  faid  to  include  about  250  great  and 
fmall  towns,  upwards  of  5000  villages,  196  royal  ma- 
nors, and  near  as  many  royal  caftles,  befides  private 
eftates,  and  commanderies.    The  provincial  diets  here 
confift  of  three  clalTes.    The  firil  is  compofed  of  the 
prelates,  the  counts,  and  lords,  and  the  two  univerfities 
of  Leipfic  and  Wittenberg.    To  the  fecond  belong  the 
nobility  in  general,  immediate  or  mediate,  that  is,  fuch 
as  ftand  immediately  under  the  fief-chancery  or  the  au- 
lic  judicatories,  and  fuch.  as  are  immediately  under  the 
jurifdiaion  of  the  amtman.    The  third  clafs  is  formed 
of  the  towns  in  general.    The  general  provincial  diets 
are  ordinarily  held  every  fix  years  ;  but  there  are  others, 
called  feletiion  diets,  which  are  convened  commonly 
every  two  years.    We  would  here  obferve,  that  not  on- 
ly thefe  diets,  but  thofe  in  moil  of  the  other  ttates  of 
Germany,  are  at  prefent  extremely  infignificant  and  un- 
important, retaining  little  more  than  the  lhadow  of  their 
former  power  and  privileges  ;  for  even  the  petty  princes, 
though  they  depend  upon  their  more  potent  neighbours, 
and  mull  be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage,  are 
almoft  as  abfolute  in  their  refpedive  territories  as  the 
grand  feignior  himfelf.    As  to  religion,  it  was  in  this 
country  that  the  reformation  took  its  rife  in  the  1 6th 
century,  to  which  it  hath  ever  fince  adhered,  according 
to  the  do6lrines  of  Luther*.    The  two  late  electors, 
when  they  embraced  Popery  in  order  to  quahfy  them- 
felves  to  be  eleded  kings  of  Poland,  gave  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  affurances  to  their  people,  that  they  would  invio- 
lably maintain  the  eftabhfhed  religion  and  its  profeffois 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  ecclefiaftical 
rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  whatfoever,  in  regard 
to  churches,  worihip,  ceremonies,  ufages,  univerfities, 
fchcols,  benefices,  incomes,  profits,  jurifdiftions,  and 
immunities.  The  eledtoral  families  ftill  continue  Roman 
Catholics,  though  they  have  loft  the  crown  of  Poland, 
for  which  they  at  firft  embraced  Popery.    With  re- 
fpeft  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  country  is  divided  in- 
to pariflies,  and  thefe  again  into  fpirltual  infpeftions  and 
confiftories,  all  fubordinate  to  the  ecclefiaftical  council 
and  upper  confiftory  of  Drefden,  in  which  city  and 
Leipfic  the  Calvinifts  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion.    Learning  flounfhes  in 
this  eleftorate  ;  in  which,  befides  the  free-fchools  and 
gymnafia  in  moft  of  the  chief  towns,  are  the  two  cele-, 
brated  univerfities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  in  the 
Idft  of  which  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  liberal  arts  aixl 
the  German  language,  with  bookfellers  and  printeis  of 
the  greatett  eminence.   A  great  variety  of  manutaftures 
are  alfo  carried  on  in  this  country.    The  principal  are 
thofe  of  fine  and  coarfe  linen,  thread,-  fine  lace,  paper, 
fine  glafles  and  miiTors  ;  porcelain,  equal  if  not  lupe- 
rior  to  that  of  Chlnaf ;  ii'on,  brais^  and  fteel  wares;  ma- 
wool,  and  filk  ; 


nufadures  of  gold  and  filver,  cotton, 

gloves,  caps,  hats,  and  tapeftry  ;-in  which,  and  the  na'  - 
tural  produdions  mentioned  above,  together  w;th  dye-    Bear,  margiave  01  balzwedc!,  .nom  ti 
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an  important  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on.  A  Saxonyi 
great  addition  has  been  made  fince  the  year  1 7 1 8  to  the  " 
eledoral  territoiries,  by  the  extindion  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  Zeitz,  Merfeburg,  and  Weiffenfels,  whofe 
dominions  devolved  to  the  elder  eledoral  branch,  de- 
fcended  from  the  margraves  of  MeifTen.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  who  was  eledor  of  Saxony,  was  Frederick  the 
Warlike,. about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

This  eledor  ftyles  himfelf  duke  of  Saxony,  Juliers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg,  as  alfo  of  Engern  and  Weftphalia, 
arch-marfiial  and  eledor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margrave  of  Meiffen,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia,  bargrave  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Henneberg,  count  of  La  Mark, 
Ravenfberg,  Barby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Raven- 
ftein.    Among  the  eledors  he  is  reckoned  the  fixth, 
as  great-marlhal  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  is  alfo  vi- 
car, during  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  fubjed  to 
the  vicariate  of  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  He 
is  moreover  fole  diredor  of  the  circle  ;  and  in  the  va- 
cancy of  the  fee  of  Mentz  claims  the  diredorium  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire.    His  matricular  afTeffment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  eledorate,  is  1 984  florins,'  befides  what 
he  pays  for  other  diftrids  and  territories.  To  the  cham- 
ber-courts he  contributes,  each  term,  the  fum  of  1545 
rix  dollars,  together  with  83  rix-dollars  and  62  kruitzers 
on  account  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld.    In  this  elec- 
torate, fuboi-dinate  to  the  privy  council,  are  various  col- 
leges for  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  the  fi- 
nances, fiefs,  mines,  police,  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  to- 
gether with  high  tribunals  and  courts  of  juftice,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  inferior.    The  revenues  of 
this  eledor  are  as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  any  prince  in 
the  empire,  if  we  except  thofe  of  the  houfc  of  Auf- 
tria.    They  arife  from  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
fubfidies  of  the  ftates ;  his  own  demefnes,  confifting  of 
72  balKwics  ;  the  impoft  on  beer,  and  the  fine  porce- 
lain ^of  the  country  ;  tenths  of  corn,  fruit,  wine,  &c. 
his  own  filver  mines,  and  the  tenths  of  thofe  that  be- 
long to  particulars  :  all  which,  added  together,  bring 
in  an  yearly  revenue  of  betwixt  700,000 1.  and  8o3,oool. 
yet  the  eledorate  is  at  prefent  deeply  in  debt.  The 
regular  troops  consmonly  amount  to  20,000  men,  ex- 
dufive  of  the  militia  of  the  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and 
the.  body  of  miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obliged  in 
time  of  war  to  bear  arms.    The  whole  eledorate  is 
divided  into  circles. 

The  elettoral .  circle,  or  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  13  ■ 
bounded  by  the  circles  of  Meiffen,  Leipzig,  and  Thur 
ringia,  the  principahty  of  Anhalt,  the  marche  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  Lufatia.   The  principality  of  Anhalt  lies 
aorofs  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.    Its  greateft 
length  and  breadth  is  computed  at  about  40  miles  ;  but 
though  it^is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  the  Black  Elfter,  and 
the  Mulde,  it. is  not  very- fruitful,  the  foil  for  the  moft 
part  confifting  of  fand.  -  It  contains  24  towns,  three  bo- 
roughs, betwixt  430  and  500  villages,.  164  noblemens  ■ 
eftates,  ■  i  luperintendencies,  three  Inlpedlons,  under 
one  confiftory,  and  1  i  prefetf  urates  or  dHfri(!^s.  The 
prefent  duchy  of  Saxony  is  not  to^be  confounded  with  • 
the  old  ;  for  the  latter  was  of  a  much  greater  extent, 
and  contained  .in -.it  thofe  large  tiads  anciently  called  - 
EciJiphaliUi  Engern,  and  IViJlphulia,  of  wiiich  the  elec- 
toral circle  was  no  part,  but  was  taken  by  .Albert  rhe 
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Saxony,  fon  Bernard  obtaining  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Saxony 
•"—r^  from  the  emperor  Frederic  1.  the  name  of  duchy  was 
given  to  this  country ;  and  the  eledloral  dignity  having 
been  afterwards  annexed  to  the  duchy,  it  acquired  there- 
by alfo  the  name  of  the  eleSoml  circle. 

The  country  of  Saxony  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
mother  of  the  prefent  Englifh  nation  ;  but  concerning 
the  Saxons  themfelves,  previous  to  that  period,  we  have 
very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (fays  Mr  Whitaker) 
have  been  derived  by  our  hiilorlaus  from  very  different 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  India,  the  north  of  Afia,  and  the 
forefts  of  Germany.  And  their  appellation  has  been 
equally  referred  to  very  different  caufes  ;  the  name  of 
their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plundering  difpofition  of 
their  Afiatic  fathers,  and  the  (hort  hooked  weapons  of 
their  warriors.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  genuine  derivation  of  their  name,  feem  clearly  to  be 
-thefe. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Galh'c  hiftory,  the  Celtre 
of  Gaul  crofled  the  Rhine  in  confiderable  numbers,  and 
planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it.  Thus 
the  Volcae  7Vftofages  fettled  on  one  fide  of  the  Hercy- 
nian  fofeft  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  the  Hel- 
vetii  upon  another  and  about  the  Rhine  and  Maine, 
the  Boii  beyond  both,  and  the  Senones  in  the  heart  of 
Germany.  Thus  alfo  we  fee  the  Treviri,  the  Nervii, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Venedi, 
and  others,  in  that  country  ;  all  plainly  betrayed  to  be 
Gallic  nations,  by  the  Gallic  appellations  which  they 
bear,  and  all  together  poffefling  the  greateft  part  of  it. 
And,  even  as  kte  as  the  conclufion  of  the  firll  century, 
we  find  one  nation  on  the  ealtern  fide  of  this  great  con- 
tinent aftually  fpeaking  the  language  of  Gaul,  and  ano- 
ther upon  the  northern  ufmg  a  dialeft  nearly  related  to 
the  Britiih.  But  as  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ger- 
mans are  confidered  by  Strabo  to  be  ?'£»iio-i9(  TaKalai,  or 
genuine  Gauls  in  their  origin;  fo  thofe  particularly  that 
lived  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  are  afferted  by 
Tacitus  to  be  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  exprefsly 
denominated  ra\oc?a,,  or  Gauls,  by  Diodorus,  and  as 
exprefsly  declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  equivalent  appellation  of  Cellce  from  the  eailieft 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  extend- 
<^^d  along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of  Scy. 
thia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in  the  days  of  Dio- 
dorus, by  the  fame  fignificant  appellation  of  raAa7a/,  or 
Gauls. 

Of  thefe,  the  moft  noted  were  the  Si-Cambri  and 
Cimbri ;  the  former  being  feated  near  the  channel  of 
■the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninfula  of 
Jutland.  And  the  denominations  of  both  declare  their 
original ;  and  fliow  them  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
common  ftock  of  the  Celtae,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  Cel- 
tic kindred  with  the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Somerfetfhire, 
and  the  Cymbri  or  Cambrians  of  ourown  Wales.  The 
Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Cehtf  by  Strabo 
and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  afferted  to  be  Gauls 
by  Diodorus;  to  be  the  defcendants  of  that  nation  which 
facked  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, and  fiibdued  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fome  of 
Afia. 

Immediately  to  the  fouth  of  thefe  were  the  Saxons, 
•extending  from  the  ifthmus  of  the  Cherfonefus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.    And  they  were  equally  Cel- 
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tic  in  their  origin  as  their  neighbours.  They  were  de- 
nominated Jmbrones  as  well  as  Saxons }  and,  as  fuch, 
are  included  by  Tacitus  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Cimbri,  and  comprehended  in  Plutarch  under  the 
equal  one  of  Ceho-Scythts.  And  the  name  of  Ambrones 
appears  particularly  to  have  been  Gallic;  being- common 
to  the  Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in 
Cifalpine  Gaul ;  as  both  found  to  their  furprile,'  on  the 
irruption  of  the  former  into  Italy  with  the  Cimbri. 
And,  what  is  equally  furprifmg,  and  has  been  equally 
unnoticed  by  the  critics,  the  Welfh  diftinguifh  England 
by  the  name  of  Loegr  or  Liguria,  even  to  the  prefent 
moment.  In  that  irruption  thefe  Saxons,  Ambrons, 
or  Ligurians,  compofed  a  body  of  more  than  30,000 
men,  and  were  principally  concerned  in  cutting  to 
pieces  the  large  armies  of  Manlius  and  Csepio.  Nor  is 
the  appellation  of  Saxons  lefs  Celtic  than  the  other.  It 
was  originally  the  fame  with  the  Belgic  Sueffones  of 
Gaul ;  the  capital  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Soi' 
fans  by  the  French,  and  the  name  of  the  Saxons  pro- 
nounced Saifen  by  the  WeKh,  SaJ'on  by  the  Scotch,  and 
Saferuub  or  Saxjenach  by  the  Trlfh.  And  the  Sueffones 
or  Saxoncs  of  Gaul  derived  their  own  appellation  from 
the  polition  of  their  metropolis  on  a  river,  the  ftream  at 
Soifons  being  now  denominated  the  Aijne^  and  formerly 
the  Ax.on  ;  Uefl-on  or  Axon  importing  only  waters  or 
a  river,  and  S-ueff-on  or  S-ax-on  the  waters  or  the  river. 
The  Sueffones,  therefore,  are  actually  denominated  the 
Uejfones  by  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Saxoncs  are  adlually  in- 
titled  the  Axones  by  Liican. 

Thefe,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri, 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  or  Parthians,  in  the  fecond  century  apphed  them- 
felves to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
fea.  They  foon  made  themfelves  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Britifh  Ifles  by  their  piracies  in  the 
northern  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  them 
JLochlyn  or  Lochlynach  ;  lucd-lyn  fignifying  the  people 
of  the  wave,  and  the  D  being  quiefcent  in  the  pronun- 
ciation. They  took  poffeffion  of  the  Orkney  iflands, 
which  were  then  merely  large  fhoals  of  fand,  uncovered 
with  woods,  and  overgrown  with  rufhes;  and  they  land- 
ed in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  fe- 
cond defcent  upon  the  latter,  difembarked  a  confidera- 
ble body  of  men,  and  defigned  the  abfolute  fubjedllon 
of  the  iiland.  Before  the  conclufion  of  it,  they  carried 
their  naval  operations  to  the  fouth,  infefted  the  Britllh 
channel  with  their  little  veffels,  and  made  frequent  de- 
fcenis  upon  the  coalts.  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  ading  in  conjunftion  with  the  Pi£ts  of  Cale- 
donia and  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  they  ravaged  all  the 
eaftern  and  fouth-eaftern  fhores  of  Britain,  began  the 
formal  conqueft  of  the  country,  and  finally  fettled  their 
yi&orious  foldiery  in  Lancafhire. 

SAY,  or  Save,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ferge  much 
ufed  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  fliirts ; 
with  us  it  is  uied  for  aprons  by  feveral  forts  of  artifi- 
cers, being  ufually  died  green. 

SCAB.    See  Itch  and  Medicine. 
Scab  in  Sheep.    See  Sheep. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 
6  of 
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of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
48th  order,  AggregaU.  The  common  calyx  is  poly- 
phyllous  ;  the  proper  one  is  double  fuperior  ;  the  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  or  naked.  The  moft  remarkable 
fpecies  are,  i .  The  arvenfis,  or  meadow- fcabious,  grows 
naturally  in  many  places  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  ftrong, 
thick,  fibrous  root,  lending  out  many  branching  ftalks, 
which  rife  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  fometimes  almofl  entire,  and  at  others  they  are  cut 
into  many  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers 
are  produced  upon  naked  footftalks  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  have  a  faint 
odour.  2.  The  fiicclfa,  or  devil's  bit,  grows  naturally 
in  woods  and  moift  places.  This  has  a  fhort  tap-root, 
the  end  of  which  appears  as  if  it  was  bitten  or  cut  off, 
whence  the  plant  has  taken  its  name.  The  leaves  are 
oval  and  fpear-fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  the  ftalks  are  finglc; 
about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  two  leaves  at  each 
joint ;  they  generally  fend  out  two  (hort  foot-ftalks  from 
their  upper  joint,  ftanding  oppofite,  which  are  termina- 
ted by  purple  flowers. — Both  thefe  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aperient,  fudorific,  and  expeftorant ;  but  the 
prefent  practice  has  no  dependence  on  them. 

SCAB  RITA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  falver-lhaped  ;  there 
are  two  feeds  emarginated  fuperior  ;  the  calyx  is  trun- 
cated. 

SCiEVOLA  (C.  Mucins),  a  young  Roman  of  il- 
luftrious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
hiftory  for  a  brave  but  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Porfena  king  of  Hetruria,  about  the  year  before 
Chrlft;  504.    See  the  article  Rome,  vfi  71. 

Sc/EVOLA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous  ;  the  tube  flit  longitudinally ; 
the  border  quinquefid  and  lateral.  The  fruit  is  a  plum 
inferior  and  monofpermous  ;  the  nucleus  bilocular. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  afiemblage  of 
planks  and  boards,  fuftained  by  trcflels  and  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall ;  whereon  mafons,  bricklayers, 
&c.  ftand  to  work,  in  building  high  walls,  and  pla- 
fterers  in  plaftering  ceihngs,  &c. 

Scaffold,  alfo  denotes  a  timber-work  raifed  m  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious 
viewing  any  fiiow  or  ceremony  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
little  ftage  raifed  in  fome  public  place,  whereon  to 
behead  criminals. 

SCALA-NOVA  (anciently  Neapolis),  called  by  :he 
Turks  Koujhadafe^  is  fituated  in  a  bay,  on  the  flope  of 
a  hill,  the  houfes  rifing  one  above  another,  intermixed 
with  minarees  and  tall  flendcr  cyprcffes.  "  A  ftreet, 
through  which  we  rode  (fays  Dr  Chandler  f ),  was  hung 
-with  goat-lkins  expofed  to  dry,  died  of  a  moil  lively  red. 
At  one  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  coffin  ufed  as  a  ci- 
ftern.  The  port  was  filled  with  fmall  craft.  Before  it  is  an 
old  fortrefs  on  a  rock  or  iflet  frequented  by  gulls  and  fea- 
mews.  By  the  water-fide  is  a  large  and  good  khan,  at 
which  we  paffed  a  night  on  our  return.  This  place 
belonged  once  to  the  Ephefians,  who  exchanged  it  with 
the  Samians  for  a  town  in  Caria." 

SCALADO,  or  ScALLADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
furious  alTault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city, 
or  other  fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without 
carrying  on  works  in  form,  to  fecure  the  men. 


SC  ALD-CRE  AM,  fometimes  alfo  called  Clouted-cream ! 
a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  almoft 
peculiar  to  Devonflilre.  Dr  Hales,  in  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  volume  49,  page  342,  1 755,  part  ift,  gives 
fome  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  this  delicate 
and  luxurious  article  :  other  writers  alfo  fpeak  of  it. 
With  an  elucidation  or  two,  we  fliall  nearly  quote  Mr 
Feltham's  account  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
volume  61.  part  2.  It  is  there  obfeived,  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  feald-cream  is  far  fuperior  butter  than 
can  be  procured  from  the  ufual  raw  cream,  being  pre- 
■^erable  for  flavour  and  keeping  ;  to  which  thofe  accuf- 
t>.medarefo  partial,  as  feldom  to  eat  any  other.  As 
leaden  cifterns  would  not  anfwer  for  fcalding  cream,  the 
dairies,moftly  adopt  brafs  pans,  which  hold  from  three 
to  five  gallons  for  the  milk;  and  that  which  is  put  into 
thofe  pans  one  morning.  Hands  till  the  next,  when, 
without  difturbing  it,  it  is  fet  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  fteady 
briflc  wood  fire,  devoid  of  fmoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
from  feven  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it :  the  precife  time  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  fire  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  is,  when  the  furface  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga- 
ther in  a  little,  fliowing  figns  of  bang  near  the  agita- 
tion of  boiling,  which  it  muft  by  no  means  do ;  it  is 
then  inftantly  to  be  taken  ofi^,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
up,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butter,  into 
which  it  is  now  foon  converted  by  ftirring  it  with  the 
hand.  Some  know  when  to  remove  it  from  the  fire 
by  founding  the  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  lefs 
fonorous  ;  bat  this  is  only  acquired  by  experience.  Dr 
Hales  obferves,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk  will 
take  off  the  ill  tafte  it  fometimes  acquires  from  the 
cows  feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &c. 

SCALDS,  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
to  their  poets ;  in  whofe  writings  their  hiftory  is  record- 
ed. 

SCALE,  a  mathematicar  inftrument  confifting  of 
feveral  lines  drawn  on  wood,  brafs,  filler,  &c.  and 
varioufly  divided,  according  to  the  purpofes  it  is  in- 
tended to  ferve  ;  - whence  it  acquires  various  denomina- 
tions, as  the  plain  feeder  diagonal  fcale,  plotting  fcaky  Sec. 
See  Geometry. 

Sc  ale,  in  mufic,  fometimes  denominated  a  gamut,  a 
diagram,  a  feries,  an  order,  a  diapafon.  It  confifts  of  the  ' 
regular  gradations  of  found,  by  which  a  conipofer  or 
performer,  whether  in  rifing  or  defcending,  may  pafs  ■ 
from  any  piven  tune  to  another.  Thefe  gradations  are 
feven.  When  this  order  is  repeated,  the  firft  note  of 
the  fecond  is  confentaneous  with  the  loweft  note  of  the 
firft  ;  the  fecond  of  the  former  with  the  fecond  of  the 
latter  ;  and  fo  through  the  whole  odtave.  The  fecond 
order,  therefore,  is  juftly  efteemed  only  a  repetition  of 
the  firft.  For  this  reafrtn  the  fcale,  among  the  moderns, 
is  fometimes  limited  to  an  oftave;  at  other  times  extend- 
ed to  the  compafs  of  any  particular  voice  or  inftrument.  ■ 
It  likewife  frequently  includes  all  the  pradtical  grada- 
tions of  mufical  found,  or  the  whole  number  of  oftaves 
employed  in  compofition  or  execution,  arranged  in  their 
natural  order. 

SCALENE,  or  ScALENOus  Triangle,  fcafemm, , 
in  geometry,  a  triangle  vvhofe  fides  and  angles  are  un-- 
equal.    See  Geometry* 
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■Sra'enufr     SCALENUS,  in  anatomy.     See  tliere,  Tai/f  o/" 

'  '*  '  SCALIGER  { Jnlius  Casfar),  a  learned  critic,  poet, 
pliyfician,  and  philofopher ;  was  born  at  the  caiile  of 
Ripa,  in  the  territories  of  Verona,  in  1484  ;  and  is  fa;d 

to  have  beeti  defcended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve- 
rona, though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
naturalization  he  obtained  in  France  in  1528.  He 
learned  the  firfb  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his 
own  country  ;  and  in  his  I  2th  year  was  prefented  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  made  hiiti  one  of  his 
pages.    He  ferved  that  em«peror  17  years,  and  gave 

•fignal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduft  in  feveral  expe* 
ditions.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
April  /512,  in  which  he  had  the  jnisfoltune  »to  lofe 

•his  father  Benedict  Scaliger,  and  his  brother  Titus ;  on 

■which  his  mother  died  with  grief:  when  being  reduced 
to  neceflitoiis  oircumiiances,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Francifcans,  and  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  at  Bologna; 
but  foon  after  changing  his  mind  with  refpeft  to  his 
becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and  fel'ved  in 
Piedmont.  At  which  time  a  phyfician  perfuaded  him 
to  ftudy  phyfic,  which  he  did  at  his  leifure-hours,  and 
alfo  learned  Greek ;  and  at  laft  the  gout  determined 
him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  life. 
He  foon  after  fettled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and 
began  to  apply  himlclf  ferioufly  to  his  lludies.  He 
learned  firft  the  French  tongue,  which  he  fpoke  per- 
fefkly  in  three  months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  matter 

.  of  the  Gafcon,  Italian,  Spanifh,  German^  Hungarian, 
and  Sclavonian  :  but  the  chief  objeft  of  his  ftudies  was 
polite  literature.  Meanwhile,  he  fupported  his  family 
hy  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  publifh  any  of 
his  works  till  he  was  47  years  of  age  ;  when  he  foon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He 
had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  fo  flrong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  didlated  to  his  fon  200  verfes 
which  he  had  compofed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing  them  down.  He  was  fo  charitable, 
that  his  houfe  was  as  it  were  an  hofpital  for  the  poor 
and  fick ;  and  he  had  fuch  an  averlion  to  lying,  that  he 
would  have  no  coirefpondence  with  thofe  who  were 
given  to  that  vice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
much  vanity,  and  a  fatirical  fpirit,  which  created  him 
many  enemies.  He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in 
1558.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  i.  A  Treatife  on  the  Art 
of  Poetr)%  2.  Exercitations  againft  Garden :  which 
works  are  much  etteemed.  3.  Commentaries  on  Ari- 
ftotle's  Hiftory  of  Animals,  and  on  Theophraftus  on 
Plants.  4.  Some  Treatifes  on  Phyfic.  5.  Letters, 
Orations,  Poems,  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 

Scaliger  (Jofeph  Juftus),  one  of  the  moil  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  the 
iormer,  and  was  born  at  Agen  in  France  in  154c. 
He  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Bourdeaux  ;  after  which 
bis  father  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employed 
him  in  tranfcribing  his  poems ;  by  which  means  he  ob- 
tained fuch  a  tafte  for  poetiy,  that  before  he  was  i  7 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  fubjeil  of 
Oedipus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  the  poetical  orna- 
jnents  of  ftyle  and  fentiment.  His  father  dying  in  1558, 
he  went  to  Paris  the  year  follov/ing,  with  a  defign  to 
Apply  himftif  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  purpofe 
he  for  tw  o  months  attended  the  leAures  of  Turnebus ; 
^"        but  finding  that  in  the  ufual  ceurfe  he  Ihould  be  a  long 
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time  in  gaining  his  pOiht,'he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet,  Scallop 
and  by  conftant  application  for  two  years  gained  a  perfeft  ,  H 
knowledge  of  that  language.  After  which  he  applied  ^'^'"^'^ 
to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by  himfelf  with  great 
facility.  He  made  no  lefs  progrefs  in  the  fciences  ;  and 
his  writings  procured  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  that  or  any  other  age.  He  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  at  22  years  of  age.  In  1563^ 
he  attached  himfelf  to  Lewis  Cafteignler  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  feveral  journeys ;  and  in 
1593,  was  invited  to  accept  of  thd  place  of  honorary 
profeflbr  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  he  com- 
plied with.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  in  that  city  in  1609. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  temperance  5  was  never  marri* 
ed ;  and  was  fo  clofe  a  ftudent,  that  he  often  fpent 
whole  days  in  his  ftudy  without  eating  5  and  thougrh 
his  circumftances  were  always  very  narrow,  he  con* 
ftantly  refufed  the  prefents  that  were  offered  him. 
He  publiihed  many  works  ;  the  principal  Of  which  are, 
I .  Notes  on  Seneca's  Tragedies,  on  Varro,  Aufonius, 
Pompeius  Feftus,  &c.  2.  His  Latin  Poems.  3.  A 
Treatife  de  Emendatione  Temporum.  4.  Eufebius's 
Chronicle  with  Notes.  5.  Canones  Ifagogici ;  and 
many  other  works.  The  coUeftions  intitled  Scalige- 
riana,  were  coUefted  from  his  converfations  by  one  of 
his  friends ;  and  being  ranged  into  alphabetical  order, 
were  publiflied  by  Ifaac  Voiiius. 

SCALLOP,  in  ichthyology.    See  Pecten. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  great  fcallop  fhell 
is  made  ufe  of  for  the  fltimming  of  milk.  In  old  times,  it 
had  a  more  honourable  place  ;  being  admitted  into  the 
halls  of  heroes,  and  was  the  cup  of  their  feftivity  when 
the  tribe  affembled  in  the  hall  of  their  chieftain. 

SCALPEL,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  in  ana- 
tomical diffeftiona  and  operations  in  furgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Scalp  IN  g-Iron,  a  furgeon's  in- 
ftrument  ufed  for  fcraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  hiftory,  a  barbarous  cu- 
ftom,  in  praftice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  fcalps  of  the  enemies  flcuUs  with  their 
hair  on.  They  preferve  them  as  trophies  of  their  vifto- 
ries,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according  to  the 
number  of  fcalps  they  bring  in. 

SCALPRA  Dentalia,  inftruments  ufed  by  the 
furgeons  to  take  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts 
which  infeft  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofe  and  deftroy 
them,  but  taint  the  breath. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  refm,  and  partly 
of  the  gum  kind.    See  Convolvulus 

The  beft  fcammony  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light 
fpongy  maffes,  eafily  friable,  of  a  fhining  afh-colour 
verging  to  black  ;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  p,rey  or 
whitifli  colour :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Smyr- 
na, in  more  compaft  ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities.  This 
juice  is  chiefly  of  the  refinous  kind  ;  reftified  fpirit  dif- 
fplves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the  remainder  is  a  muci- 
laginous fubftance  mixed  with  drofs  ;  proof-fpirit  to- 
tally diffolves  it, -the  impurities  only  being  left.  It 
has  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fomewhat 
acrimonious,  tafte. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  ftrong  purgative. 
Some  have  condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fundry  ill 
qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that 
5  its 
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um  (ts  operat  loii  Is  uncertain,  a  jTuU  dofc  p\'f>vln5f  fome- 
times  inefftftual,  whiHl  at  others  a  rr.uch  fmaller  one 
occafions  dangeroue  hypercatharfes.  This  difference, 
however,  is  owinpj  entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality  or 
irreoularity  of  operation  of  the  medicine  :  where  the 
inteflines  are  lined  with  an  excefllve  load  of  mucus,  the 
fcammony  paffes  throug'h  without  exerting  Itfelf  upon 
them;  where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmall  dofe 
of  this  or  any  oth^r  refinous  cathartic  irritates  and  in- 
flames. Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate  the  force  of 
tliis  drug,  and  correft  its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur,  diffolving  it  in  acid 
juices,  and  the  like ;  but  this  could  do  no  more  than 
dellroy  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  medicine,  without  ma- 
king any  alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony  in  fubllance, 
judicioufly  managed,  ftands  not  in  need  of  any  correc- 
tor :  if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  almonds,  it  be- 
comes fufficiently  fate  atid  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  diflolved  by  trituration  in  a 
Itrong  deco(£lion  of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off  from 
the  fasces  ;  the  college  of  Wertemberg  affures  us,  that 
hy  this  treatment  it  becomes  mildly  purgative,  without 
being  attended  with  gripes,  or  other  inconveniences ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffenfive  to  the  palate. 
The  common  dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains." 

SCANDALUM  Magnatum,  in  law,  is  a  defama- 
-toiy  fpeech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  perfon  of  dig- 
nity ;  for  which  a  writ  tliat  bears  the  fame  name  -is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 
.  SCANDERBEG,  the  furname  of  George  Cuftriot 
king  of  Albinia,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  de- 
pendent on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
lip  with  his  thiee  elder  brothers  as  hoftages,  by  their 
father,  to  Amurath  II.  fultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poi- 
■'foned  his  brothers,  but  fpared  him  on  account  of  his 
youth,  being  likewife  pleafcd  with  his  juvenile  wit  and 
amiaVjle  perfon.  In  a  fhort  time  he  became  one  of  the 
moft  renowned  generals  of  the  age ;  and  revolting  from 
Amurath,  he  joined  Hunniade  Corvin,  a  moit  for- 
midable enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  defeated 
the  fultan's  army^  took  Amurath's  fecretary  prifoner, 
obliged  him  to  fign  and  feal  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  up  the 
vitadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the 
i)iame  of  the  fultan.  With  this  forged  order  he  repair- 
ed to  Croia  ;  and  thus  recovered  the  throne  cif  his  an- 
teftors,  and  maintained  the  independency  of  his  coun- 
try agalnll  the  numerous  armies  ol  Amurath  and  his 
lucceffor  Mahommed  II.  who  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  this  hero  in  1461.  He  then  went  to  the 
tiffiltance  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  at  the  requeft  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  and  by  his  affiltance  Ferdinand  gained 
H  complete  viAory  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou. 
^iJcandei'beg  died  in  1467. 

■SCA-NDEROON.  See  ALEXAWDRETtA. 
SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  coun- 
tries of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  anciently 
under  the  dominion  of  one  prince.  The  inhabitants 
of  thefe  countries,  in  former  times,  were  exceffively 
addifted  to  war.  From  their  earlicll  years  they  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  the  miUtary  art,  and  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  cold,  iatigue,  and  hunger.  Even  the 
Very  fports  of  youth  and  childhood  were  dangerous. 
Vol,  XVI.  Part  li. 
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They  confiHed  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  clHmblqa^  up  Scandi'ut. 

the  fteepeft  rocks,  fighting  naked  with  offenfive  wea- 
pons,  wreRling  with  tlje  utmoll  fury  ;  fo  that  it  was  """y"^ 
ufual  to  fee  them  grown  up  to  be  robuft  men,  and  ter- 
rible in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  1 5;.  At  this  early- 
age  the  young  men  became  their  own  mafters  ;  which 
they  did  by  teceiving  a  fword,-  a  buckler,  and  a  lance. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  at  fome  pubhc  meeting. 
One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  affembly  named  the 
youth  in  public  ;  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  fubfittence,  and  was  either  now  to 
live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining  in  fome  incurfion  againft 
the  enemy.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
young  men  from  too  early  connexions  with  the  fe- 
male fex  ;  and  indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to 
gain  the  affedlion  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
courage  and  addrefs  they  had  fhown  in  their  military 
exercifes.  Accoi-dingly,  in  an  ancient  fong,  we  find 
Bartholin,  king  of  Norway,  extremely  furprifed  that 
his  milhefs  fhould  prove  unkind,  as  he  could  perform 
eight  different  exercifes.  The  children  were  generally 
born  in  camps  ;  and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to 
behold  nothing  but  arms,  effufioH  of  blood,  and  flaugh- 
ttr,  they  imbibed  the  cruel  difpofition  of  their  fathers, 
and  when  they  broke  forth  upon  other  nations,  behaved 
rather  like  furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people,  in  fome  meaf  ire,  refembkd 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians.  They  knew  no  vir- 
tue but  bravery,  and  no  vice  but  cowardice.  The  greateft 
penalties  were  infiiAed  on  fuch  as  fled  from  battle. 
The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  fuch  perfons 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  fociety.  Among 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  fometimes  fuffocated  in 
mud  ;  after  which  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  fhow,  fays  '1  acitus,  that  though  the  punifhment  of 
crimes  fliould  be  pubhc,  there  are  certain  degrees  of 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  oUght  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Frotho  king  of  Denmark  enabled,  by  law, 
tliat  whoever  fohcited  an  eminent  poft  ought  upon  all 
occafions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
only  one  ftep  back  from  three,  and  never  to  make  an 
a<ftual  retreat  till  aflaulted  by  four.  The  rules  of  ju- 
fl;ice  themfelves  were  adapted  and  warped  to  thefe  pre- 
judices. War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  a6l  of  juftice» 
and  force  was  thought  to  be  an  inconteftable  title  over 
the  weak,  and  a  vifible  mark  that  God  had  intended 
them  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  ftrong.  They  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  had  been  to  cfta- 
bli(h  the  fame  dependence  ainong  men  that  takes  place 
among  inferior  creatures  ;  and,  fctting  out  from  this 
principle  of  the  natural  inequality  amoiig  men,  they 
had  from  thence  infefred  that  the  weak  had  no  right 
to  what  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxim  was  "ad- 
opted^s-ith  fuch  rigour,  that  the  name  of  divine  judge- 
ment was  given  not  only  to  the  judicatory  combat,  but 
to  conflids  and  battles  of  all  ferts ;  victory  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  certain  mark  by  which  provi- 
dence enables  us  to  diflinguifh  thofe  whom  it  has  ap- 
pointed to  command  others. — Laftly,  their  religion,  by 
annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military  viitues,  gave 
the  utmoft  polfible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  propenfity 
which  thefe  people  had  for  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  death,  of  which  we  fhall  now  give  fome  inflances* 
We  are  informed  that  Harold,  furnamed  Blaatandy  ot 
Blue-tooth,  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
4  S  .ginning 
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ginning;  of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  the 
^oafts  of  Pomprania  a  city  named  yui'in  or  jfomfburg* 
To  this  place  he  fent  a  colony  of  young  I)anes»  be- 
ftowing  the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Falnatoho.    In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word  fecry  even  in  the  moft  imminent  dangers. 
No  citizen  of  Jomfburg  was  to  yield  to  'ay  number  of 
enemies  however  great.    The  fight  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excufe  for  fliowing  the  fmall- 
efl  apprehenfion.    And  this  legiflator  really  appears 
to  have  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  moft  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  oF  that  fentiment  fo  na- 
tural and  lo  univerfal,  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
deflru6lion  with  hoiror.    Nothing  can  fhow  this  better 
than  a  fmgle  faft  in  their  hillory,  which  deferves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  fmgularity.    Some  of  them  ha- 
ving made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power- 
ful Norwegian  lord,  named  Haqu'w,  were  overcome  in 
fpite  of  the  obftinacy  of  thei'-  refiftance  ;  and  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  among  them  being  made  prifoners,  were, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  to 
death.   The  news  oF  this,  far  from  afflifting  them,  was 
on  the  contraiy  received  with  joy.    The  firft  who  was 
led  to  puniftiment  was  content  to  fay,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  expreffing  the  leaft  fign  of 
fear,  "  Why  fhould  npt  the  fame  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  fo  muft  I."    A  warrior, 
named  'I  horch  'nl^  who  was  to  cut  oft'  the  head  of  the  fe- 
eond,  having  aflced  him  what  he  felt  at  the  fight  of 
death,  he  anfwered,  "  that  he  remembered  too  well  the 
laws  of  Jomft)urg  to  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear." 
The  third,  in  reply  lo  the  fame  queftion,  faid,  "  he  re- 
joiced to  die  with  glory  ;  and  that  he  preferred  fuch  a 
death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorchill's." 
The  fourth  made  an  anfwer  much  longer  and  more  ex- 
traordinary.    '  I  fuffier  with  a  good  heart;  and  the 
prefent  hour  is  to  me  very  agreeable.    I  only  beg  of 
you  added  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Thorchill)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  oft"  my  head ;  for  it  is  a  queftion 
often  debated  by  us  at  Jomft)urg,  whether  one  re- 
tains any  fenfe  after  being  beheaded.    I  will  therefore 
grafp  this  knife  in  my  hand  ;  if,  after  my  head  is  cut 
off,  1  ftrike  it  towards  you,  it  will  (how  I  have  not  loft 
all  fenle  ;  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con- 
trary    Make  hafte  therefore,  and  decide  the  difpute." 
Thorchill,  adds  the  hiftorian,  cut  off  his  head  in  a 
moft  expeditious  manner  ;  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
expccced,  dropt  from  his  hand.    I'he  fifth  ftiowed  the 
fame  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeering  his  ene- 
mies.   '  t  he  fixth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  puniftiment  like  d  ftieep :  "  Strike  the 
blow  in  my  face  (faid  he),  I  will  fit  ftill  without 
fhrinking  ;  and  take  notice  whether  I  once  wink  my 
eyes,  or  betray  one  fign  of  fear  in  my  countenance  : 
for  we  inhabitants  of  Jomfburg  are  ufed  to  exercife  our- 
felvts  ^a  trials  of  thfs  fort,  fo  as  to  meet  the  ftroke  of 
death  without  once  moving."    He  kept  his  promife 
before  all  the  fpeftators,  and  received  the  blow  without 
betraying  the  Icaft  fign  of  fear,  or  fo  much  as  winking 
with  his  eyes.    The  feventh,  fays  the  liiftorian,  was 
-  a  vety  beautiful  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
His  long  hair,  as  fine  as-  filk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring- 
lets on  his  fhoulders.    Thorchill  afked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  "  I  receive  it  willingly  (faid  he),  fince 
1  hav^e  fulfilled  the  greateft  duty  of  life,  and  have  feen 


all  thofe  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  furvlve.  I  Scandai 
only  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be  v'* 
touched  by  a  Have,  or  ftained  with  my  blood."  Scarll' 

Neither  was  this  intrepidity  peculiar  to  the  inhibl-  ^..^ 
tants  of  Jomft)urg  ;  it  was  the  general  charafter  of  all 
the  Scandinavians,  of  which  we  (hall  only  give  -.his 
further  inftance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  wrefthng  with  his  enemy,  and  the  la.ter 
finding  himfelf  without  his  arms,  the  vanquifhed  ?er- 
fon  promifed  to  wait,  without  changing  his  poftire, 
till  his  antagonift  fetched  a  fwoid  to  kill  him  ;  anc  he 
faithfully  kept  his  word.  —To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  wifh  of  every  free  man  ;  and  the 
pleafing  idea  which  they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  led 
them  to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dif- 
eafe.  The  hifiory  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  ful  of 
inftances  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  warriors  vho 
found  themfelves  hngering  in  difeafe,  often  availed 
themfelves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  ftake 
off  hfc,  by  a  way  that  they  fuppofed  to  be  more  glo- 
rious. Some  of  them  would  be  carried  into  a  fiek  of 
battle,  that  they  might  die  in  the  engagement.  Ot:iers 
flew  themfelves :  many  procured  this  melancholy  fer- 
vice  to  be  performed  by  their  friends,  who  confidtred 
it  as  a  moft  facred  duty.  *'  There  is,  on  a  mouniain 
of  Iceland,  (fays  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  ro- 
mance), a  rock  fo  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the 
top  and  live.  Here  men  betake  themfelves  when  tiiey 
are  afflifted  and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  an- 
ceftors,  even  without  waiting  for  ficknefs,  have  depart- 
ed  into  Eden.  It  is  ufelefs,  therefore,  to  give  ourfdves 
up  to  groans  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relationj  to 
needlefs  expences,  fince  we  can  eafily  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  wa/  of 
this  rock."— "When  all  thefe  methods  failed,  and  at  laft 
when  Chriftianity  had  banifhed  fuch  barbarous  pri<5ti- 
ces,  the  difconfolate  heroes  confoled  themfelves  by  out- 
ting  on  complete  armour  as  foon  as  they  found  theii 
end  approaching. 

SCANDIX,. Shepherds  Needle,  or  Venus  Cmh^ 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonginr  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  45  th  order.  Umbel  lata.  The 
corolla  is  radiating ;  the  fruit  fubulated ;  the  petals 
emarginated ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  frequently  nale. 
The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  odorata,  with  angu- 
lar furrowed  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany  ;  and 
has  a  very  thick  perennial  root,  compofed  of  nany 
fibres,  of  a  fweet  aromatic  tafte  like  anifeed,  from 
which  come  forth  many  large  leaves  that  branch  out 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fern,  from  whence  it  is  naitied 
fiveet-fern.  The  ftalks  grow  four  or  five  feet  high, 
are  fiftulous  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  ii  aa 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  are  of  a  white  cobur, 
and  have  a  fweet  aromatic  fcent. —  This  fpecies  ii  ea- 
fily propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  Scat- 
ter, will  fupply  an  abundance  of  young  plants,  that 
may  be  put  into  any  part  of  the  garden,  and  recuire 
no  care. 

SCANNING,  in  poetry,  the  meafurlng  of  verfe  by 
feet,  in  order  to  fee  whether  or  not  the  quantitie;  be 
duly  obferved.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  verfes.  Thus  an  hexameter  verfe  is  fcained 
by  refolving  it  into  fix  feet ;  a  pentameter,  by  refolving 
it  into  five  feet,,  5cc. 
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SCANTOt  oi-  SpaventO,  a  fudden  Impreffion  of 
horror  upon  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  refpefting  it 
^  are  almoft  incredible,  and  their  dread  of  a  fudden  (hock 
is  no  lefs  furprifmg.  There  is  fcarce  a  fymptom,  dif- 
order,  or  accident,  they  do  not  think  may  befal  the 
human  frame  in  confcquence  of  the  fcanto.  They  are 
perfuaded  that  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 
a  dog,  a  viper,  fcorpion,  or  any  other  creature,  which 
he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  foon  be  feized  with  the 
fame  pains  he  would  really  feel,  had  he  been  torn  with 
their  teeth,  or  wounded  with  their  venomous  fting  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  remove  thefe  nervous  imaginary 
pangs  but  a  ftrong  dofe  of  dilena,  a  fpeciee  of  cantha- 
rides  found  in  Sicily. 

SCAPE  GOAT,  in  the  Jewlfh  antiquities,  the  goat 
which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  folemn  expiation. 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  Levit.  xvi. 
5,  6,  &c. 

Some  fay,  that  a  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
tongue,  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  fcape-goat. 
Letc.  UnitK  in  voc.  Lingua. 

Many  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  interpre- 
ters concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  fcape  goat  ; 
or  rather  of  a%a%el,  for  which  fcape-goat  is  put  in  our 
verfion  of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azazel  is  a  proper  name, 
fignifying  the  devil  or  evil  dssmon.  See  his  reafons  in 
his  book  De  /eg.  Hehr.  ritual.  Differt.  viii.  Among 
other  things,  he  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ufcd 
to  fubftltute  the  name  Sama'el  for  A%a%e:  ;  and  many  of 
them  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  feaft  of  expia- 
tion they  were  obliged  to  offer  a  gift  to  Samael  to  ob- 
tain his  favour.  Thus  alfo  the  goat,  fent  into  the 
wildcmefs  to  Azazel,  was  underftood  to  be  a  gift  or 
©blation.  Some  Chriftians  have  been  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  genuine  reafons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  i.  That  the  goat,  loaded  with 
the  fins  of  the  people,  and  fent  to  Azazel,  might  be 
a  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  condi- 
tion of  finners.  2.  God  fent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  daemons,  to  fhow  that  they  were  impure,  there- 
by to  deter  the  people  from  any  converfation  or  fami- 
liarity with  them.  3.  That  the  goat  fent  to  Azazel, 
f\ifikiently  expiating  aU  evils,  the  Ifraelites  might  the 
more  willingly  abftain  from  the  expiatory  facrifices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  thelhoulder,  or  fhoulder- 
bone. 

Scapula  (John),  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon,  ftudied  at  Laufanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  ta- 
lents nor  learning,  nor  virtuous  induftry,  but  for  a  grofs 
aft  of  difingenuity  and  fraud  which  he  committed  a- 
gainft  an  eminent  literary  charafter  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry. Being  employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  correc- 
tor to  his  preis  while  he  was  publifhing  his  Thefaurus 
lingua:  Lir&cu^  Scapula  extrafted  th  >fe  words  and  ex- 
plications which  he  reckoned  moft  ufeful,  comprifed 
them  in  one  volume,  and  publifhed  them  as  an  original 
vrork,  with  his  own  name. 

'1  he  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thefaurus  had 
cofl  Stephens  immenfe  labour  and  expence ;  but  it  was 
fo  much  admired  by  thofe  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 


fhown  it,  and  feemed  to  be  of  fuch  effentiat  importance  Scapular 
to  the  acquifition  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  rea-^^^*"^^^"*', 
fonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho-  '* 
nour,  and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale.  But  before  his  work 
came  abroad.  Scapula's  abridgment  appeared ;  which, 
from  its  fize  and  price,  was  quickly  purchafed,  while 
the  Thefaurus  itfelf  lay  negle.-'ed  in  the  author's  hands. 
The  confequence  was,  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Ste- 
phens, while  he  who  had  occafioned  it  was  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula's  Lexicon  was  firfl 
printed  in  157  -,  in  4to.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  publifhed  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  ne- 
ver been  reprinted.  Its  fuccefs  is,  however,  not  ow- 
ing Co  its  fuperior  merit,  but  to  its  price  and  more  com- 
modious fize.  Stephens  charges  the  author  with  omit- 
ting a  great  many  important  articles.  He  accufes  him 
of  mifunderflanding  arid  perverting  his  meaning  ;  and 
of  tracing  out  abfurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which 
he  himfelf  had  been  careful  to  avoid.  He  compofed  the 
following  epigram  on  Scapula : 

^idam  (^irif/.vov  fj,e  capulo  tenus  abdidit  enfem 
JEger  eram  a  Scapulis,  fanus  et  hue  redeo. 

Doftor  Bufby,  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  fuccefs  in  teaching  it, 
would  never  permit  his  fcholars  at  Weftminfler  fchool 
to  make  ufe  of  Scapula. 

SCAPULAR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two  pair 
of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins. 

Scapular,  or  Scapulary^  a  part  of  the  habit  of  fe- 
veral religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  worn 
over  the  gown  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
BlefTed  Virgin.  It  confifls  of  two  narrow  flips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  cov&i-ing  the  back  and  the  breafl, 
and  hanging  down  to  the  feet.  — The  devotees  of  the 
fcapulary  celebrate  its  feflival  on  the  loth  of  July 

SCARABjEUS,  the  Beetle,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  inlefts  of  the  coleoptera  order  :  the  antennae  of  the 
beetles  are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  fiffile  longitudi-  ^ 
nally  ;  and  their  legs^-e  frequently  dentated.  There 
are  87  fpecies ;  all,  however,  concurring  in  one  com- 
mon formation  of  having  cafes  to  their  wings,  which 
are  the  more  neceffary  to  thofe  infefts,  as  they  often 
live  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  holes,  which 
they  dig  out  by  their  own  induftry.  The  cafes  pre- 
vent the  various  injuries  their  real  wings  might  fuftaia 
by  rubbing  or  crufhing  againft  the  fides  of  their  a- 
bode.  Thefe,  though  they  do  not  afTift  flight,  yet 
keep  the  internal  wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  a 
loud  buzzing  noife  when  the  animal  rifes  in  the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals  of  the 
beetle  kind,  we  fhall  find,  as  in  fhell  fifti,  that  their 
bones  are  placed  externally,  and  their  mufcles  within. 
Thefe  mufcles  are  formed  very  much  like  thofe  of 
quadrupeds  ;  and  are  formed  with  fuch  furprifing 
ftrength,  that,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  a  thoufand 
times  flronger  than  thofe  of  a  man.  The  ftrength  of 
thefe  mufcles  is  of  ufe  in  digging  the  animal's  fubten-a- 
neous  abode,  whither  it  moll  frequently  returns,  even 
after  it  becomes  a  winged  infeft  capable  of  flying. 

Befides  the  difference  which  refults  from  the  fhape 
and  colour  of  thefe  animals,  the  fize  alfo  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  one ;  fome  beetles  being  not  larger  than  the 
4  S  2  head 
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Seaf at«)tt.  head  of  a  pin ;  whSe  others,  fuch  as  the  elephant 
»  btetle,  are  a»  big  as  one's  fid.  But  the  greateft  dif- 
ference among  them  is,  that  fome  are  produced  ii\  a 
ttionth,  and  in  a  fingie  leafon  go  through  all  the 
ftages  of  their  exiftence ;  while  others  take  near  four 
years  to  their  production,  and  live  as  winged  infefts 
a  year  more. 

The  may-bug,  dorr-beetle,  or  cock-cljafFer,  hag,  like 
all  the  reft,  a  pair  of  cafes  to  its  wings,  which  are  of  a 
reddlfh  brown  colour,  fprinkled  with  a  whitifh  dull, 
which  eafily  comes  off.  In  fnme  years  their  necks  are 
feen  covered  with  a  red  plate,  and  in  others  with  a 
black  ;  thefe,  however,  are  diltintt  forts,  and  their  dif- 
ference is  by  no  means  accidental.  The  fore  legs  are 
very  (hort,  and  the  better  calculated  for  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  where  this  infeft  makes  its  retreat.  It  is 
well  known,  for  its  evening  buzz,  to  children  ;  but  ftill 
more  formidably  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
hufbandman  and  gardener,  for  in  fome  feafons  it  lias 
been  found  10  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  eat  up  eve- 
ry vegetable  produftion. 

The  two  fexes  in  the  may-bug  are  eafdy  diftin- 
gulfhed  from  each  other,  by  the  fuperior  length  of  the 
tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in  the  male.  'I^hey  be- 
gin to  copulate  in  fummer;  and  at  that  feafon  they  are 
feen  joined  together  for  a  confiderable  time.  They  fly 
about  in  this  ftate,  the  one  hanging  pendant  from  the 
tail  of  the  other.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that,  hke 
,  foails,  they  are  hermaphrodites,  as  there  feems  to  be  a 
mutual  infertion. 

The  female  being  impregnated,  quickly  falls  to  bo- 
ring a  hole  into  the  ground,  wherein  to  depofit  her  bur- 
den. This  is  generally  about  half  a  foot  deep  ;  and  in 
it  (he  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  oblc')ng  fhape, 
■with  great  regularity,  one  by  the  other.  They  are  of 
a  bright  yelfcw  colour,  and  no  way  wrapped  up  in  a 
tommon  covering,  as  fome  have  imagined.  When  the 
female  is  lightened  of  her  burden,  (he  again  afcends  from 
her  hole,  to' live,  as  before,  upon  leaves  and  vegetables, 
to  buzz  in  the  fummer  evening,  and  to  lie  hid  among 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  thefe  eggs  have  been 
thus  depofited  in  the  earth,  the  contained  in{t€t  be- 
gins to  break  its  fhell,  and  a  fmall  grub  or  maggot 
crawls  forth,  and  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  whatever 
vegetable  it  happens  to  be  neareft.  All  fubftances,  of 
this  kind,  feem  equally  grateful ;  yet  it  is  probable  the 
mother  infeft  has  a  choice  among  what  kind  of  vege- 
tables fhe  fhall  depofit  her  young.  In  this  manner 
thefe  voracious  creatures  continue  in  the  worm  Itate 
for  more  than  three  years,  devouring  the  roots  of 
every  plant  they  approach,  and  making  their  way 
under  ground  in  quell  of  food  with  great  difpatch 
and  facility.  At  length  they  grow  to  above  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  being  a  great  thick  white  maggot  with 
a  red  head,  which  is  feen  moft  frequently  in  new  turn- 
ed earth,  and  which  is  fo  eagerly  fought  after  by  birds 
of  every  fpecies.  When  largeft,  they  are  found  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  whitilh  yellow  colour ; 
with  a  body  conliiling  of  twelve  fegments  or  joints, 
on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  nine  breathing  holes, 
and  three  red  feet.  The  head,  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  a  pincer  before, 
and  a  femicircular  lip,  with  which  it  cuts  the  roots  of 
piantS}  and  fucks  out  their  moifture.    As  this  iak^ 
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lives  entirely  under  ground,  it  has  no  occafion  for  Scara 
eyes,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  have  none  ;  but 
is  funiKhed  with  two  feelers,  which,  hke  the  crutch 
of  a  blind  man,  ferve  to  direct  its  motions.  Such  is 
the  form  of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in  the 
worm  ftate  under  ground,  fi;ill  voracious,  and  every 
year  changing  its  Jkin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that  thi$ 
extraordinary  infeft  prepares  to  emerge  from  its  fub« 
terraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is  not  effefted  but 
by  a  tedious  preparation.  About  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  the  grub  begins  to  perceive  the  approaches 
of  its  transformation  :  it  then  buries  itfelf  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  earth,  foraetimes  fix  feet  beneath  the  fui» 
face  ;  and  there  forms  itfelf  a  capacious  apartment, 
the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very  fmooth  and  fiiining 
by  the  excretions  of  its  body.  Its  abode  being  thus 
formed,  it  begins  foon  after  to  fliorten  itfelf,  to  fwell^ 
and  to  burft  its  lall  flcin  in  order  to  alTume  the  form 
of  a  chryfalis.  This,  in  the  beginning,  appears  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  which  heightens  by  degrees,  till  at 
laft  it  is  feen  nearly  red.  its  exterior  form  plainly  dif- 
covers  all  tlie  vettiges  of  the  future  winged  infeft,  all 
the  fore  parts  being  diftindlly  feen  ;  while,  behind,  the 
animal  feems  as  if  wrapped  in  fwaddhng  clothes. 

The  young  may-bug  continues  in  this  Itate  for  a- 
bout  three  months  longer  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  begin" 
ning  of  January  that  the  aurelia  divefts  itfelf  of  all  its 
impediments,  and  becomes  a  winged  infett  completely 
formed.  Yet  ftill  the  animal  is  far  from  attaining  its 
natural  ftrength,  health,  and  appetite.  It  undergoes 
a  kind  of  infant  imbecility  ;  and  unlike  moft  other  ia- 
fefts,  that  the  inftant  they  become  hies  are  arrived  at 
their  ftate  of  full  perfection,  the  may-bug  continues 
feeble  and  fickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  than  in 
the  perfedrt  animal  ;  all  its  parts  are  fott ;  and  its  vora- 
cious nature  feems  for  a  while  to  have  entirely  for- 
laken  it.  As  the  animal  is  very  often  found  in  this 
ftate,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  ita 
real  hiftory,  that  the  old  ones,  of  the  former  feafon» 
have  buried  themfelves  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  re* 
vifit  the  fun  the  enfuing  fummer.  But  the  fa6t  is, 
the  old  one  never  furvives  the  feaiwn  ;  but  dies,  hke  all 
the  other  winged  tribe  of  iufeCts,  from  the  feverity  of 
cold  in  winter. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  thefe  infeCts,  after 
having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground^  burft  front 
the  earth  when  the  fivil  mild  evening  invites  themr 
abroad.  They  are  at  that  time  feen  rifuig  from  their 
long  imprifonment,  from  living  only  upon  roots,  and. 
imbibing  only  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  to  vilit  the 
mildnefs  of  the  lummer  air,  to  choofe  the  fweeteil  ve- 
getables for  their  banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew  of 
the  evening.  Wherever  an  attentive  obferver  then 
walks  abroad,  he  will  fee  them  burfting  up  before  him 
in  his  pathway,  like  ghofts  on  a  tlieatre.  He  will  fee 
every  part  of  the  earth,  that  had  its  furface  beaten 
into  hardnefs,  perforated  by  their  egreffion.  Whea 
the  feafon  is  favourable  for  them,  they  are  feen  by 
myriads  buzzing  along,  hitting  againil  every  objeCi 
that  intercepts  their  flight.  The  mid-day  lun,  hew- 
ever,  feems  too  powerful  for  their  conilitutious  :  they 
then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and  branches  of  fome  ftiady 
tree ;  but  the  willow  leems  particularly  their  molt 
favourite  food  j  tlicre  they  lurk  ia  ciuft-ers,  and  feldoxa 
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quit  tht  tree  till  they  have  devoured  ail  its  verdure,  invifiblc  hand,  to  the  admiration  of  thofe  who  arc  not  ^caraLatu*, 

In  thofe  feafons  which  are  favourable  to  their  pro-  accuftomed  to  the  fight :  but  this  ftrength  is  given  it  ^'^''^j^" 

pagation,  they  are  feen  in  an  evening  as  thick  as  for  much  more  ufeful  purpofes  than  thofe  of  exciting       ^  .'..j 

flakes  of  fnow,  and  hitting  againft  every  objeft  with  a  human  curiofity  ;  fx>r  there  is  no  creature  more  labori- 

fort  of  capricious  blindnefs.    Their  duration,  however,  ous,  cither  in  feeking  fubfiftence,  or  providing  a  proper 

is  hwt  fhort,  as  they  never  furvive  the  feafon.    They  retreat  for  its  young.    They  are  endowed  with  fagacity 

begin  to  join  (hortly  after  they  have  been  let  loofe  to  difcover  fubfiftence  by  their  excellent  fmelling,  which 

from  their  prifon  ;  and  when  the  female  is  impregnated,  directs  them  in  flights  to  excrements  juft  fallen  frorn 

{he  cautioufly  bores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an  in-  man  or  beafts,  on  which  they  inftantly  drop,  and  fall  . 

ftrumeut  fitted  for  that  purpofe  with  which  (he  is  fur-  unanimoufly  to  work  in  forming  round  balls  or  pellets 

niftied  at  the  tail ;  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  gene-  thereof,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  lay  an  egg.  Thefe 

tally  to  the  number  of  threefcore.    If  the  feafon  and  pellets,  in  September,  they  convey  three  ftet  deep  ia 

the  foil  be  adapted  to  their  propagation,  thefe  foon  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of  fpnng, 

multiply  as  already  defcribed,  and  go  through  the  when  the  eggs  are  hatched  and  burit  their  nells,  and 

various  ftages  of  their  contemptible  exiilence.    This  the  infers  find  their  way  out  of  the  eartii.  ^  They 

infea,  however,  in  its  worm  ftate,  thouirh  prejudicial  afllil  each  other  with  indefatigable  induftry  in  rol- 

to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chief  repafts  of  the  feathered  ling  thefe  globular  pellets  to  the  place  where  they  are 

tribe,  and  is  generally  the  firft  nourifhment  with  which  to  be  buried.    This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail 

they  fupply  their  young.    Hogs  will  root  up  the  land  foremoit,  by  raifin»  up  their  hinder  part,  and  fhoving 

for  them,  and  at  firft  eat  them  greedily  ;  but  feldom  along  the  ball  with  their  hind-feet.    They  are  always 

meddle  with  them  a  fecond  time.     Rooks  are  particu-  accompanied  with  other  beetles  of  a  larger  fize,  and  of 

larly  fond  of  thefe  worms,  and  devour  them  in  great  a  more  elegant  ftrutlurt  and  colour.  The  breaft  of  this 

jiumbevs.    The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  covered  with  a  fhield  of  a  crimfon  colour,  and  fhining 

Ibine  time  fince,  went  into  the  pradice  of  deftroying  like  metal ;  the  head  is  of  the  like  colour,  mixed  witn 

their  rookeries  ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  deftrnyed  one  green  ;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ft.ands  a  (hining 

plague,  they  were  peftered  with  a  greater;  and  thefe  black  horn,  bending  backwards.    Thefe  are  called  the 

infeds  multiplied  in  fuch  an  amazing  abundance,  as  i.-Ao^i  o/^/j^ /S'ttri/w;  but  for  what  reafon  is  uncertain,  fince  - 

to  deftroy  not  only  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  but  even  they  partake  of  the  fame  dirty  drudgery^  with  the  reft, 
the  roots  of  vegetables  not  yet  fhot  forth.    One  farm       The  elephant-beetle  is  the  largeft  of  this  kind  hitherto 

in  particular  wa^  fo  injured  by  them  in  the  year  1751,  known  ;  and  is  found  in  South  America,  particularly 

that  the  occupier  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent  ;  and  the  in  Guinea  and  Surinam,  as  well  as  about  the  river  Oroo- 

landlord  was  not  only  content  to  lofe  his  income  for  noko.    Jt  is  of  a  black  colour ;  and  the  whole  body  is 

that  year,  but  alfo  gave  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  covered  with  a  very  hard  (hell,  full  as  thick  and  as 

farmer  and  his  family.    In  Ireland  they  fuffered  fo  ft;rong  as  that  of  a  fmall  cfab.    Its  length,  from  the 

much  by  thefe  infefts,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  hinder  part  to  the  eyes,  is  alraoft  four  inches  ;  and  from- 

letting  fire  to  a  wood,  of  fome  extent,  to  prevent  their  the  fame  part  to  the  end  of  the  probofcis  or  trunlc,  four 

mifchievoHS  propagation.  inches  and  three  quarters.    Tlie  tranfverfe  diameter  of 

"  Neither  the  levereft  frofts  in  our  climate  (fays  Mr  the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  breadth 

"i.  Rack), -nor  even  keeping  them  in  water,  will  kill  them,  of  each  tlytron,  or  caie  for  the  wings,  is  an  inch  and: 

I  have  kept  fome  in  water  near  a  week  ;  they  appear-  three-tenths.    Tlie  antennae  or  feelers  are  quite  horny ; 

ed  motionlefs  ;  but  on  expofing  them  to  the  fun  and  for  which  reafon  tlie  probofcis  or  trunk  is  moveable  at 

air  a  few  hours,  they  recovered,  and  were  as  lively  as  its  infcrtion  into  the  head,  and  feems  to  fupply  the  place 

ever.    Hence  it  is  evident  they  can  live  without  air.  of  feelers  ;  the  horns  arc  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 

On  examining  them  with  a  microfcope,  I  could  never  and  terminate  in  points.    The  probofcis  is  an  inch  and 

-difcover  any  organs  for  refpiration,  or  perceive  any  pul-  a  quarter  long,  and  turns  upwards  ;  making  a  crooked 

-fation.    When  nunierous,  they  are  not  deftroyed  with-  line,  terminating  in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near  a 

out  great  difficulty  ;  the  beft  method  is,  to  plough  up  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  but  they  are  not  perforated 

the  land  in  thin  furrows,  and  employ  children  to  pick  at  the  end  like  the  probofcis  of  other  infecfts.  About 

them  up  in  bafkets  ;  and  then  ftrew  fait  and  quick-lime,  four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head,  or  that  fide  next 

and  harrow  in.    About  30  years  fince  I  remember  the  body,  is  a  prominence  or  fmall  horn  ;  which,  if  the 

-many  farmers  crops  in  Norfolk  were  almoft  ruined  by  reit  of  the  trunk  were  away,  would  caufe  this  part  to- 

them  in  their  grub-ttate  ;  aud  in  the  next  feafon,  when  refemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.    There  is  indeed  »- 

they  took  wing,  the  trees  and  hedges  in  many  parilhes  beetle  fo  called;  but  then  the  horns  or  trunk  has  no 

were  ftripped  bare  of  their  leaves  as  in  winter.  At  firft  fork  at  tlie  end,  though  the  lower  horn  refembles  this, 

the  people  ufed  to  brufh  them  down  with  poles,  and  The  feet  are  aU  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lobfterg 

then  fweep  them  up  and  burn  them.  One  farmer  made  claws.    See  Plate  CCCCXLIV. 
oath  that  he  gathered  80  buftiels  ;  but  their  number       SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  North  Riding 

•feemed  not  much  leffened,  except  juft  in  his  own  fields."  of  Yorkfhire,  feated  on  a  fteep  rock,  near  which  are 

The  fcarabaeus  carnifex,  which  the  Americans  call  the  fuch  craggy  cliffs  that  it  is  ahnofl:  inacceflible  on  everf 

iumWt-a'i/w^,.  particularly  demands  our  attention.  It  is  all  fide.    On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain, 

over  of  a  duficy  black,  rounder  than  thofe  animals  are  with  two  wells  of  frefh  water  fpringing  out  of  the  rock, 

generally  found  to  be,  and  fo  ftrong,  though  not  much.  It  has  of  late  been  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  itfc 

larger  than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of  mineral  waters  called  the  Scarborough-Spa  ;  on  whichi 

them  be  put  under  a  brafs  candleftick,  it  will  caufe  it  account  it  is  much  mended  in  the  number  and  beauty  ofv 

to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  by  an  the  buildings.    The  i^ring  was  under  the  cliff,  part  of 

wliicii- 
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Mttrho.  ■w^iich  fell  down  in  1737,  and  the  water  was  loft  ;  but 
-''card'na  clearing  away  the  ruins  in  order  to  rebuild  the  wharf, 
t  ,,,  ^  It  was  recovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The 
waters  of  Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging. 
The  two  wells  are  both  impregnated  with  the  fame 
principles,  in  different  proportions  ;  though  the  pur- 
ging well  is  the  moft  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  this 
is  ufually  called  the  Scarborough  'water.  When  thefe 
waters  are  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  they 
throw  up  a  number  of  air-bubbles  ;  and  if  they  are 
fhaken  for  fome  time  in  a  phial  clofe  ftopped,  and  the 
phial  be  fuddenly  opened  before  the  commotion  ceales, 
they  difplode  an  elaftic  vapour,  with  an  audible  noife, 
which  fliows  that  they  abound  in  fixed  air  At  the 
fountain  they  have  a  briflc,  pungent,  chalybeate  tafte  ; 
but  the  purging  water  taftes  bitterifli,  which  is  not 
iifually  the  cafe  with  the  chalybeate  one.  They  lofc 
their  chalybeate  virtues  by  expofure  and  by  keeping  ; 
but  the  puro  ing  water  the  iboneft.  They  both  putrefy 
by  keeping  ;  but  in  time  recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four 
or  five  half  pints  ot  the  purging  water  drank  within  an 
hour,  give  two  or  three  eafy  motions,  and  raifc  the  fpi- 
rits.  The  like  quantity  of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs, 
but  exhilarates  more,  and  pafles  off  chiefly  by  urine. 
Thefe  waters  have  been  found  beneficial  in  heftic  fevers, 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,-  and  indigeftion  ;  in  relaxa- 
tiors  of  the  fyftem  ;  in  nervous,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal diforders  ;  in  the  green  ficknefs,  fcurvy, 
rheumatifm,  and  afthmatic  complaints  ;  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  other  preternatural  evacuations  ;  and  in 
habitual  coftivenefs.  Here  are  aflemblies  and  balls  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Tunbridge.  It  is  a  place  ot  fome 
trade,  has  a  vei-y  good  harbour,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.    E.  Long.  54,  18-  N.  Lat.  o  3. 

SCARDONA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Dalraatia,  feat- 
ed  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times 
by  the  Turks  and  Venetians  ;  and  thefe  laft  ruined  the 
fortifications  and  its  principal  buildings  in  1537  j  but 
they  have  been  fince  put  in  a  ftate  ot  defence 
'gravels  into  "  No  veftiges  (fays  Fortis)  how  remain  vifible  of  that 
J)almatia.  ancient  city,  where  the  ftates  of  Liburnia  held  their  af 
fembly  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  I  however  tran- 
fcribed  thefe  two  beautiful  infctiptions,  which  were  dif* 
covered  fome  years  ago,  and  are  preferved  in  the  houfe 
of  the  reverend  Canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  as  the  population  of  'Scardona  fcontinues  increa- 
fuig,  new  lands  will  be  broken  up,  and  confequently 
more  frequent  difcoveries  made  of  the  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  A  nd  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  (hare  in  the  regulation 
of  this  reviving  city,  may  beftow  fome  particular  atten- 
tion on  that  article,  fo  that  the  honourable  memorials 
of  their  ancient  and  illuftrions  countty,  which  once  held 
fo  eminent  a  rank  among  the  Liburnian  cities,  may  not 
be  loft,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almoil  a  ftiame,  that 
only  fix  legible  infcriptions  aftually  exift  at  Scardona  ; 
and  that  all  the  others,  fmee  many  more  certainly  muft 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  either  miierably  broken  or 
loft,  or  traniported  to  Italy,  where  they  lofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent- 
ly found  about  Scardona,  and  feveral  valuable  ones  were 
fhown  to  me  by  that  hofpltable  prelate  Monfignor  7're- 
vifani,  bifhop  and  father  of  the  rifing  fettlenicnt  One 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  fo  kind  as  to 


give  mc  feveral  fepulchral  lamps,  which  are  marked  by 
the  name  of  Fortis,  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let- 
ters appear  to  be  of  the  be  ft  times.  The  repeated  de- 
vaftations  to  which  Scardona  has  been  expofed,  have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be- 
ginning to  rife  again,  and  many  merchants  of  Servia 
and  Bofnia  have  fettled  there,  on  account  of  the  con- 
venient fituation  for  trade  with  the  upper  provinces  of 
Turkey.  But  the  city  has  no  fortifications,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  aflertion  of  P.  Farlati  to  the  contrary." 
E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  55.  , 

SCARIFICATION,  in  furgtry,  the  operation  of 
making  feveral  incifions  in  the  fein  by  means  of  lances 
or  other  inftruments,  particularly  the  cupping  inftiii* 
ment.    See  Surgery. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour. 

In  painting  in  water-colouts,  minium  mixed  with  a. 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  Icarlet :  but  if  a  flower 
in  a  print  Is  to  be  painted  a  fcarlet  colour,  the  hghts  as 
well  as  the  ftiades  fliould  be  covered  with  minium,  and 
the  ftiaded  parts  finifhed  with  carmine,  which  will  pro* 
duce  an  admirable  fcarlet. 

ScARLET-Fever.    See  Medicine,  230. 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  is  the  interior  talus  orflope 
of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp,  in  heraldry,  the  fcarf  which  military  com- 
manders wear  for  ornament.  It  is  borne  fomewhat  like 
a  battoon  finifter,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  conti- 
nued out  to  the  edges  of  the  ri eld,  whereas  the  battoen 
is  cut  off^  at  each  end. 

SCARP ANTO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  louth-welt  of  the  ifle 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
lis  about  22  miles  in  length  andd  in  breadth;  and  there 
are  feveral  high  iViountams.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and 
game  ;  and  there  are  mines  ot  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
with  feveral  good  harbours.  The  1  urks  are  maftcrsof 
it,  but  the  inhabitantb  are  Greeks. 

SC  RPE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its 
fource  near  Aubiony  in  Artois,  where  it  vvaihes  '  rras 
and  Douay  ;  after  which  it  runs  on  the  con:  nes  of 
Flanders  and  Hainaiilt,  pafiing  by  St  mand,  and  a 
little  after  talfc.  mto  the  .Scheldt. 

SCARRON  (Paul),  a  famous  burkfque  writer,  was 
the  fon  of  a  counlellor  m  parliament,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  610,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning oi  the  fucceeding  year.  His  father  marrymg  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  compeiicd  to  afl'ume  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  profeflion  At  the  age  of  24  he  vifited  taly,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  pleaiuies.  .'\fter  his 
return  to  Paris  he  perfifted  in  a  hie  ot  diflipatlon  till  a 
long  and  painful  difeafe  convinced  him  tiiai  his  cunfti- 
tution  was  almoft  worn  out.  .\t  lengtn  when  engaged 
in  a  party  of  pleaiure  at  the  age  of  7,  he  loft  ttjc  ufe 
oj  thuje  legs  luhii.h  danced  Jo  gi  icejuU\  and  of  thtjfe  cunds 
which  could  paint  and  play  on  the  lute  ivuh  jo  mu  h  ele- 
^■  nie.  In  the  year  1638  he  waa  attending  the  carnival 
at  Mens,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Hiivl,.g  dreffed 
himlelr  one  day  as  a  lavage,  his  fm^ular  appearance  ex- 
cited the  curiofity  of  the  children  of  the  town.  i'hey 
followed  him  in  multitudes,  and  he  was  obli- ed  to  take 
fhelter  in  a  marfh.  This  wet  and  cold  lituativjn  produ- 
ced a  numbnefs  which  totally  deprived  him  ot  the  uie  of 
his  limbs ;  but  notwithftanding  this  misfortune  he  coru 
tiaued  gay  and  cheerful.    He  took  up  his  reiidence  at 
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Paris,  and  by  his  pleafant  humour  foott  altra£led  ta 
his  houfe  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city.  _  The 
lofs  of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  his  for- 
tune. On  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  into  a 
procefs  with  his  mother-in  law.  He  pleaded  the  oeufe 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  though  his  whole  fortune  de- 
pended on  the  decifion.  He  accordingly  lolt  the  caufe. 
Mademoifelle  de  Hautefort,  compaffionating  his  misfoi"- 
tunes,  procured  for  him  an  audience  of  the- queen.  The 
poet  requefted  to  have  the  title  of  Faletud'marlm  to  her 
majefty.  The  queen  fmiled,  and  Scarron  confidered 
the  fmile  as  the  commiflion  to  bisnewof&ce.  He  there- 
fore affumed  the  title  of  Scarron^  by  the  grate  of  God, 
uniuorthy  valeturi't/iarian  to  the  queen. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  penfion  of  500  crowns; 
but  that  minifter  having  received  difdainfuUy  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  Typhon,  the  poet  immediately  vs^rote  a  ^^a- 
aanmide,  and  the  penfion  was  withdrawn.  He  then  at- 
tached himfdf  to  the  prince  of  Coiide,  and  celebrated 
his  vidories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary 
refolution  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651, 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d'Aubigne  (afterwards  the  fa- 
mous Madam  de  Maintenon),  who  was  then  only  16 
years  of  aj?;e.  "  At  that  time  (fays  Voltaire)  it  was 
confidered  as  a  great  acquifition  for  her  to  gain  for  a 
hufband  a  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune."  When  icarron 
was  queftioned  about  the  contrad  of  marriage,  he  faid 
he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  (hape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por- 
tioii  of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would  give  her  ?  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  "  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
name  of  Scarron's  wife  fhall  live  for  ever."  She 
reftrained  by  her  modcfty  his  indecent  buffooneries, 
and  the  good  company  which  had  formerly  relorted  to 
his  houfe  were  not  lefs  frequent  in  their  vifits.  Scar- 
ron now  becam.e  a  new  man.  He  became  more  decent 
in  his  manners  and  converfation  :  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with  moderation,  was  ftill  more  aoreeable. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  lived  with  fo  httle  economy, 
that  his  income  was  foon  reduced  to  a  fmall  annuit  . 
and  his  marquifate  of  Quinet.  By  the  marquifate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  from  his  p-tib- 
lications,  which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet  He  was 
accuilomed  to  talk  to  his  fuperiors  with  great  freedom 
in  his  jocular  ftyle.  Tn  the  dedication  to  his  Don  Ja- 
phet  d'/^rmenky  he  thus  addrcfles  the  king.  "  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  your  majefty,  that  you  would  do 
youriclf  no  injury  were  you  to  do  me  a  fmall  favour  ; 
for  in  that  cafe  I  fiiould  become  more  gay  :  if  I  fhould 
become  more  gay,  I  fliould  write  fprightly  comedies ; 
and  if  I  (hould  write  fprightly  comedies,  your  majefty 
would  be  amufed,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be 
loft.  All  this  appears  fo  evident,  that  I  fhould  fer- 
tsHnly  be  convinced  of  it  if  I  were  as  great  a  king  as  I 
am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man." 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  ftudy  the  rules -and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Ariflotle  and  Horace,  Mautus  and  Terence^ 
would  have  frightened  him  ;  and  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  perfon  as  Anftopha- 
nes.  He  faw  an  open  path  before  him,  and  he  follow- 
ed it;  'It  wa-s  the  fafhion  of  the  times  to  pillage  the 
Sppifh  writers.    Scarron  was  acquainted  with  that 
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language,  and  he  found  It  eafier  to  ufe  the  materials  Scarron. 

which  were  already  prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in    "  ^ 
inventing  a  fubjedt ;  a  reftraint  to  which  a  genius  like 
his  could  not  eafily  fubmit.    As  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  th£  Spanifh  writers,  a  dramatic  piece  did  not  coft 
him  much  labour.    His  labour  confifted  not  in  making 
his  comic  charafters  talk  humoroufly,  but  in  keeping 
up  ferious  characters  ;  for  the  ferious  was  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  him.   The  great  fuccefs  of  his  Jodekt  Maitre 
was  a  vaft  allurement  to  him.  The  comedians  who  afted' 
it  eagerly  requefted  more  of  his  produftlons.  They 
were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procured  him 
large  fums.    They  ferved  to  amufe  him.    if  it  be  ne- 
ceifary  to  give  more  reafons  for  Scarron's  readinefs  to 
engage  in  thefe  works,  abundance  may  be  had.  He 
dedicated  his  books  to  his  fifter's  greyhound  bitch  ;  and 
when  ihe  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to  a  certain 
Monfeigneur,  whom  he  praifed  higher,  but  did  not 
much  efteem.    When  the  office  of  hiftdfiogiapher  be- 
came vacant,  he  folicited  for  it  without  fuccefs.  At 
length  Fouquet  gave  him  a  penfion  of  \6oo  Uvres. 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  having  come  to  Paris,  wat 
anxious  to  fee  Scarron.    *'  I  permit  you  (faid  (he  to 
Scarron)  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  The  queen  of  France 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  I  create  you  my- 
Roland.^*    Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title :  he 
was  feized  with  fo  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  perfon  ^ 
thought  he  would  have  expired.       If  1  recover  (he 
faid),  I  will  make  a  fine  fatire  on  the  hiccough."  Hia  - 
gaitty  did  not  forfake  him  to  the  laft.    Within  a  few 
minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  donieftics  were  fheddingx 
tears  about  him,  "  My  good  friends  (faid  he),  1  fhall  ' 
never  make  you  weep  fo  much  for  me  as  1  have  made  • 
you  laugh."    Jufl  before  expiring,  he  faid,  "  I  coulda 
never  believe  before  that  it  is  To  ealy  to  laugh  at  death." 
He  died  on  the  i4thofOftober  1660,  in  the  51ft  yeatf^' 
of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  colleifted  and  publiflied  by- Bra- 
zen de  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols  i2mo,  1737.    There  • 
are,  i.  T  he  Eneid  traveftied,  in  8  books.    It  was  af- 
terwards continued  by  Moreau  de  Brafey.   2  Typhon^ 
or  the  Gigantomachia.    3.  Many  comedies;  as,  J  ode- 
let,  ©r  the  Mafter  Valet ;  Jodelet  cuffed  ;  Don  Japhet- 
d' Armenie  ;    The  Ridiculous  Heir  ;  Every  Man  his  - 
own  Guardian;  The  Foollfh  Marquis ;  The  Scholar 
of  Salamanca  ^  The  Falfe  Appearance  ;  Fhe  Prince 
Corfaire,  a  tragi-comedy    Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  other  • 
pieces  in  verfe.  4.  His  C  omic  Romance  in  ptofe,  which  a 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  deferves  attention.  It- 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Scarron  had  great  pleafure  in  reading  his  works 
to  his  friends  as  he  compofed  them  :  he  called  it  trying 
his  works.    Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  coming  „ 
to  him  one  day,  *'  fake  a  chair  i^fays  Scarron  to  them) 
and  fit  down,  that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance." 
When  he  obferved  the  company  laugh,  "  Very  well 
(faid  he),  my  book  will  be  well  received  fmce  it  makes 
perfons  of  fuch  delicate  tafte  laugh."    Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived.   His  Romance  had  a  prodigious  run.    It  was 
the  only  one  of  his  works  that  Bolleau  could  fubmit  to 
read.    5.  Spanifh  Novels  tranflated  into  French.  A 
volume  of  Letters.    '7.  Poems;  conlifting  of  Songs,  E- 
piftles,  Stanzas,  Odes,  and  Epigrams.'    The  whole  col- 
ledion  abounds  with  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety.  Scarron 
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nan  raife  a  laugh  in  the  moft  ferlous  fubje(ils  ;  but  his 
lallies  are  rather  thofe  of  a  buffoon  than  the  effuiions  of 
ingenuity  and  tallc.  He  is  continually  fallingr  into  the 
mean  and  the  obfcene.  If  we  Ihould  make  any  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  fomc  of  his  comedies,  of  fome  paflages 
in  his  Eneid  traveftied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  we 
muil  acknowledge  that  all  the  reft  of  his  wwrks  are  on- 
ly fit  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons.  It  has  been 
laid  that  he  was  the  moft  eminent  man  in  his  age  for 
burlefque.  This  might  make  him  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  thofe  who  chofe  to  laUirh  away  their  time  ;  but 
as  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  inftrudl  poflerity,  he  has 
but  little  title  to  pofthumous  fame. 

SCENE,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  pubhc  Ihows 
were  exhibited  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of 
chan;>ing  the  fcenes  in  the  different  parta  of  the  play, 
in  order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons  reprefentcd  by 
the  aftors  being  in  different  places. 

The  original  fcene  for  ailing  of  plays  was  as  fimple 
xs  the  reprefentations  themfelvea ;  it  confifted  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occafion,  which 
was  in  fome  degree  {haded  by  the  neighbouring  trees, 
■whofe  branches  were  made  to  meet  together,  and  the!!* 
-vacancies  fuppUed  with  boards,  llicks,  and  the  like  ; 
and  to  complete  the  flieker,  thefe  were  fometimes  co- 
hered with  Hcins,  and  fometimes  with  only  the  branches 
of  other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  artihcial  fcenes, .or  fcenical  reprefenta- 
tions,  were  introduced,  and  paintings  ufed  inftead  of  the 
objcfts  themfelves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three  forts  ; 
tragic,  comic,  and  fatyric.  The  tragic  fcene  reprelent- 
td  ftately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decorations  of  pil- 
lars,  Itatues,  and  other  thmgs  fuitable  to  the  palaces  of 
kings  :  the  comic  exhibited  private  houfes  with  balco- 
nies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common  buildings : 
and  the  fatyric  was  the  reprefentation  of  groves,  moun- 
tains, dens,  and  other  rural  appearances  ;  and  thefe  de- 
corations either  turned  on  -pivots,  or  Hid  along  grooves, 
as  thofe  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  clofe  to  nature  and  probability,  the  fcene 
fhould  never  be  fliifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  courfe 
of  the  play :  the  ancients  were  pretty  fevere  in  this  re- 
Ipeft,  particularly  Terence,  in  fome  of  whofe  plays  the 
fcene  never  fhifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  tranfaAed  at 
the  door  of  fome  old  man's  houfe,  whither  with  inimi- 
table art  he  occafionally  brings  the  aclors.  The  French 
are  pretty  ftri A  with  refpeft  to  this  rule ;  but  the  Eng- 
lifh  pay  very  httle  regard  to  it. 

Scene  is  alfo  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  atts,  and  afts  are  again 
fubdivided  into  fcenes ;  in  which  fenfe  the  fcene  is  pro- 
perly the  perfons  prefent  at  or  concerned  in  the  aftion 
on  the  ffage  at  fuch  a  time  :  whenever,  therefore,  a  new 
E(ilor  appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  a£lion  is 
changed  into  other  hands }  and  therefare  a  new  fcene 
then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that  the  fcenes  be 
well  connefted ;  that  is,  that  one  fucceed  another  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  ftage  be  never  quite  empty 
till  the  end  of  the  aft.    Sec  Poetry. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek,  <rx-,v»  fane, 
and  yfu-H  "  dejcription),  in  perfpeAive,  a  reprefentation  of 
»  body  on  a  perfpe^live  plane  j  or  a  defcription  thereof 


in  all  its  diinenfions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  '  Ste 
Perspkctive. 

SCEPTIC,  fl-x»:TTiyo>-,  from  T^frToij.a<i,  «  I  confidcr, 
look  about,  or  deliberate,"  properly  fignHifis  confidera- 
tiw  and  inquijifive,  or  one  who  is  always  weighing  rea- 
fons  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  without  ever  deciding  be- 
tween them.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  feft  of 
philofophers  founded  by  Pyrrho  (fee  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertius,  had  various  other  denominations. 
From  their  mafter  they  were  called  Pyrrhoniaris  ;  from 
the.diftinguiihing 'tenets  or  charafterlilic  of  their  phi- 
lofophy  they  derived  the  name  of  /^poretic'ty  hotn'^^ "p-i^* 
"  to  doubt ;"  from  their  fufpen (ion  and  hefitation  they 
were  called  ephea'tci,  from  fVf;^^E,v, "  to  ftay  or  keep  back;" 
and  laftly,  they  were  called  zetettci  or  feekersy  from  their 
never  getting  beyond  the  fearch  of  truth. 

That  the  fceptical  philofophy  is  abfurd,  can  admit  oF 
no  difpute  in  the  prefent  age  5  and  that  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Pyrrho  carried  it  to  the  moft  ridiculous  height, 
is  no  leia  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  himlelf 
was  fo  extravagantly  fceptical  as  has  fometimes  been 
afferted,  when  we  refleft  on  the  particulars  of  hie  life, 
which  are  ftill  preferved,  and  the  refpeAful  manner  in 
which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  firft  name  who  flouriHied  foon  after 
him.  The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  diftance  of  time  k 
can  be  difcovered,  feems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from  De- 
mocritus  to  deny  the  real  exiftence  of  all  qualities  in  bo- 
dies, except  thofe  which  are  effential  to  pnmaiy  atoms, 
and  that  he  referred  every  thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions 
ot  the  mind  produced  by  external  objefts,  in  other  words, 
to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  knowledge  of  courfe 
appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fallacious  report  of 
the  fenfes,  and  conftquently  to  be  uncertain  ;  and  in 
this  notion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  general  fpirit  of 
the  Eleatic  fchool  in  which  he  was  educated.  He  was 
further  confirmed  in  his  fcepticiim  by  the  fubtilties  of 
the  Dialeftic  fchools,  in  which  he  had  been  inftruAed 
by  the  fon  of  Stilpo  j  choofing  to  overturn  the  cavils  of 
lophittry  by  recurring  to  the  doArine  of  univerfal  un- 
certainty, and  thus  breaking  the  knot  which  he  could 
not  unloofe.  Fur  being  naturally  and  habitually  inclined 
to  confider  immoveable  tranquillity  as  the  great  end  of  all 
philofophy,  he  was  tafily  led  to  defpife  the  diffenfions  of 
the  dogmatifts,  and  to  infer  from  their  endlcfs  dilputes» 
the  uncertainty  of  the  queftions  on  which  they  debated; 
controverfy,  as  it  has  often  happened  to  others,  becoming 
alio  with  refpcA  to  him  the  parent  of  fcepticifm. 

Pyrrho's  doArines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  difregarded.  He  was  attended  by  fe- 
veral  fcholars,  and  fucceedcd  by  feveral  followers,  who 
preferved  the  memory  ot  his  notions.  The  moft  emi- 
nent ot  his  followers  was  Timon  (fee  Timon  ),  in  whom 
the  public  fucceffion  of  profeffors  in  the  Pyrrhonic  fchool 
terminated.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  almoft  ex- 
tinA,  having  fuffered  much  from  the  jealoufy  of  the  dog- 
matifts,  and  from  a  natural  averfion  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  total  ignorance,  or  to  be  left  in  abfo- 
lute  darkn.efs.  The  difciples  of  Timon,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  protefs  fcepticifm,  and  their  notions  were 
enibraced  privately  at  leaft  by  many  others.  'I'he  fchool 
itftlt  was  afterwards  revived  by  Ptolsemeus  a  Cyrenian, 
and  was  continued  byiEnefidemus  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
ceio,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  principles  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonic philofophy,  the  heads  of  which  are  preferved  by 
7  Photiut. 
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pfic.  Photlus.  From  this  time  5t  was  continued  through  a 
feries  of  preceptors  of  little  note  to  Sextus  Empiricus, 
who  alfo  gave  a  fummary  of  the  fceptical  doftrine. 

A  fyftem  of  philofophy  thus  founded  on  doubt,  and 
clouded  with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets  of 
any  importance,  nor  prefcribe  a  certain  rule  of  condu6l; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  followers  of  fcepti- 
c-ifm  were  guided  entirely  by  chance.  As  they  could 
form  no  certain  judgment  refpefting  good  and  evil,  they 
accidentally  learned  the  folly  of  eagerly  purfuing  any 
apparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  apparent  evil ;  and 
their  minds  of  courfe  fettled  into  a  ftate  of  undifturbed 
tranquillity,  the  grand  poftulatum  of  their  fy'!l:em. 

In  the  fchools  of  the  fceptics  we  find  ten  diftincft  to- 
pics of  argument  urged  in  fuppoit  of  the  doftrine  of 
uncertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  pofitively  afferted  either  concerning  their  num- 
ber or  their  force.  Thefe  arguments  chiefly  refpedl 
ebjeits  of  fenfe:  they  place  all  knowlede;e  in  appearance; 
and,  as  the  fame  things  appear  very  different  to  differ- 
ent people,  it  is  irapofTible  to  fay  which  appearance  moll 
truly  expreffes  their  real  nature.  They  likewife  fay, 
that  our  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence,  and  that  man- 
kind are  continually  led  into  different  conceptions  con- 
cerning the  fame  thing  by  means  of  cuftom,  law,  fabu- 
lous tales,  and  eftabhfhed  opinions.  On  all  thefe  ac- 
counts they  think  every  human  judgment  is  liable  to 
uncertainty;  and  concerning  any  thing  they  can  only  af- 
fert,  that  It  feems  to  be,  not  that  It  Is  what  It  feems. 

This  doubtful  reafoning.  If  i-eafoning  it  may  be  call- 
ed, the  fceptics  extended  to  all  the  faiences  in  which 
they  difcovered  nothing  true,  or  which  could  be  abfo- 
lutely  afferted.  In  all  nature.  In  phyfics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contradlftory  opinions,  and  inex- 
plicable or  incomprehenfible  phenomena.  In  phyfics, 
the  appearances  they  thought  might  be  deceitful ;  and 
refpeftlng  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  of  morali- 
ty, men  were,  In  their  opinion,  equally  Ignorant  and  un- 
certain. To  overturn  the  fophlflical  arg-uments  of  thefe 
fceptical  reafoners  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  if  their 
reafoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed,  their 
great  principle  is  fufficiently,  though  fhortly,  refuted 
by  Plato,  In  thefe  words.  "  When  you  fay  all  things 
are  incomprehenfible  {fays  he),  do  you  comprehend  or 
conceive  that  they  are  thus  Incomprehenfible,  or  do  you 
not  ?  If  you  do,  then  fomething  is  comprehenfible;  If  you 
do  not,  there  Is  no  reafon  we  fhould  believe  you,  fince 
you  do  not  comprehend  your  own  affertion." 

But  fcepticifm  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
ancients  and  to  the  followers  of  Pyrrho.  Numerous 
fceptics  have  arifen  alfo  in  medern  times,  varying  in  their 
principles,  manners,  and  charafter,  as  chance,  prejudice, 
vanity,  weaknefs,  or  Indolence,  prompted  them.  The 
great  objeA,  however,  which  they  feem  to  have  in  view, 
is  to  overturn,  or  at  leafl  to  weaken,  the  evidence  of 
analogy,  experience,  and  teftimony ;  though  fome  of 
them  have  even  attempted  to  fhow,  that  the  axioms  of 
geometry  are  uncertain,  and  Its  demonflratlons  incon- 
clufive.  This  laft  attempt  has  not  Indeed  been  often 
made  ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  Mr  Hume's  phllofophlcal 
writings  is  to  Introduce  doubts  Into  every  branch  of 
ph^jlfics^  metaphyfics,  hijlory,  ethics^  and  theology.  It  is 
needlefs  to  give  afpecimen  of  his  reafonlngs  In  fupport 
of  modern  fcepticifm.  The  moft  important  of  them  have 
Vol,  XVI.  Part  II. 
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been  noticed  elfewhcre  (fee  Miracle,  Metaphysics,  Scq5tTctfm 
and  Philosophy,  n°4i.);  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
have  any  relifh  for  fpeculations  of  that  nature  can  be  no  Jiaufen 
ftrangers  to  his  Effays,  or  to  the  able  crmfutations  of  '  # 

them  by  the  Doftors  Reld,  Campbell,  Gregory,  and 
Beattle,  who  have  likewife  expofcd  the  weaknefs  of  the 
fceptical  reafonlngs  of  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche,  and 
other  philofophers  of  great  faiHe  In  the  fame  fchool. 

SCEPITCISM,  the  doarlnes  and  opinions  of  the 
fceptics.    See  the  preceding  article. 

SCEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  ftaff,  or  batoon,  borne 
on  foleran  occafions  by  kings,  as  a  badge  of  their  com- 
mand and  authority.  Nicod  derives  the  word  from 
the  Greek  o^no^Tfcv,  which  he  fays  originally  fignified 
"ajavehn,"  which  the  ancient  kings  ufually  bore  as 
a  badge  of  their  authority ;  that  Inflrument  being 
in  very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  But 
o-K»;rrfov  does  not  properly  fignify  a  javelin,  but  a  Jlaff 
to  reft,  upon.,  from  a-y.it7r1a,  innitor,  "  I  lean  upon."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  the  fceptres  of  kings  were  no  other  than  long 
walking- ftaves  :  and  Ovid,  in  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  de- 
fcribes  him  as  rcfling  on  his  fceptre  (Met.  I.  v.  178.) 
The  fceptre  is  an  enfign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  crown.  The  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets 
put  fceptres  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  ancient  kings  they 
ever  Introduce.  Juftin  obferves,  that  the  fceptre,  in  its 
original,  was  an  ha/la,  or  fpear.  He  adds,  that.  In'  the 
moft  remote  antiquity,  men  adored  the  h./Jla  or  fceptres 
as  immortal  gods  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  account, 
that,  even  in  his  time,  they  ftill  furniflied  the  gods  with 
fceptres. — Neptune's  fceptre  is  his  trident.  Tarquln 
the  Elder  was  the  firft  who  affumed  the  fceptre  among 
the  Romans.  Lc  Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in  the  tirft  race 
of  the  French  kings,  the  fceptre  was  a  golden  rod,  al- 
moil  always  of  the  fame  height  with  the  king  who  bore 
It,  and  crooked  at  one  end  like  a  crozier.  Frequently 
Inftead  of  a  fceptre,  kings  are  feen  on  medals  with  a 
palm  in  their  hand.    See  Regalia. 

SCHiEFFEHA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripetalous ;  the  corolla 
is  quadripetalous,  quinquepetalous,  and  often  want- 
ing ;  the  fruit  Is  a  bilocular  berry  with  one  feed.  Of 
this  there  arc  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Jamaica;  and 
grow  in  the  lowlands  near  the  fea:  viz.  i.  The  Completa, 
2.  Lateriflora. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  a  large,  handfome,  and  trong 
town  of  Swlfferland,  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caftle  in  the  form  of  a  citadel.  It  Is  well 
built,  with  fine  large  ftreets,  and  adorned  with  feveral 
fountains ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  are 
painted  on  the  outfide.  It  Is  well  fortified,  and  the  ca-. 
thedral  is  the  largefl  church  in  Swlfferland ;  befideg 
which,  the  minfter,  with  the  monaftery  adjoining  there- 
to, the  arfenal,  the  town-houfe,  the  great  clock  (which 
fhows  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  their  eclipfes), 
and  the  flone  bridge  ever  the  Rhine,  are  well  worth  the 
obfervation  of  a  traveller.  That  river  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  Inhabitants  with  regard  to  trade.  E. 
Long.  8.  51.  N.  Lat.  47.  39. 

T/je  Canton  of  ScH/iffHAusEK,  in  Swlfferland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Suabia ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  biihoprick  of  Con. 
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Schedule,  ftance;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame,  and  by  Thurgaw. 

Schtele.   -^t  h  22  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth  ;  but  pro- 
*       duces  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  wine,  filh,  wood,  Max, 
horfes,  fheep,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  deer.    The  prin- 
cipal town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

SCHEDULE,  a  fcroU  of  paper  or  parchment,  an- 
nexed to  a  wilt,  leafe,  or  other  deed;  containlns:  aa 
inventory  of  goods,  or  fome  other  matter  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  deed. — The  word  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  Latin /ZWj,  or  Greek  'rx^^"'  a  leaf  or  piece  of 
paper. 

SCHEELE  (Charles-Wilh'am),  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  December  1742,  at  Stralfund,  where  his  fa- 
ther kept  a  (hop.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  re- 
ceived the  ufual  inftruAions  of  a  private  fchool ;  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  {hewed  a  ftrong  dofire  to  follow  the  pro- 
feffion  of  an  apothecary,  and  his  father  fuffered  him  to 
gratify  his  incHnations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe- 
cary  at  Gottenburg,  he  paffed  his  apprenticefhip,  which 
was  completed  in  fix  years.  He  remained,  however, 
fome  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
fo  excellently  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  his  knowledge. 
Among  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  treated 
of  chemical  fubjedls,  Kunckel's  Laboratory  feems  to 
have  been  his  favourite.  He  ufed  to  repeat  many  of 
the  experiments  contained  In  that  work  privately  in  the 
night,  when  the  reft  of  the  family  had  retired  to  reft. 
A  friend  of  Scheele's  had  remarked  the  progrefs  which 
he  had  made  in  chemlftry,  and  had  aflced  him  by  what 
inducements  he  had  been  at  firft  led  to  ftudy  a  fcience 
in  which  he  had  gained  fuch  knowledge  ?  Scheele  re- 
turned the  following  anfwer :  "  The  firft  caufe,  my 
friend,  arofe  from  yourfelf.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  my  appi-entice(hip  you  advifed  me  to  read  Neuraan's 
Chemiftry  ;  from  the  perufal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myfelf ;  and  I  remember  very 
well  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  conferve-glafs,  oil  of 
cloves  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  fee  alfo  ftill  before  my  eyes  an  unlucky 
experiment  which  I  made  with  pyrophorus.  Circurn- 
ftances  of  this  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  defire 
to  repeat  experiments."  After  Scheele's  departure 
from  Gottenburg,  m  the  year  i  765,  he  obtained  a  place 
with  Kalftrom,  an  apothecary  at  Malmo.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
managed  there  the  fhop  of  Mr  Scharenberg .  In  1 7  7  3 , 
he  c^nged  this  appointment  for  another  at  Upfal, 
under  Mr  Loock.  H«re  he  was  fortunately  fituated  ; 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
having  free  accefs  to  the  Univerfity  Laboratory,  he  had 
epportunities  of  increafing  his  knowledge.  At  this 
place  alfo  he  happily  commenced  the  friendfliip  which 
fubfifbed  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
tefidence  at  this  place,  his  Royal  Highnefis  Prince 
Henry  of  Pruflia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Sun- 


derland, vifited  Upfal,  and  cbofe  this  opportunity  to 
fee  the  Academical  Laboratory.  Scheele  was  accor- 
dingly appointed'  by  the  Univerfity  to  exhibit  fome 
chemical  experiments  to  them.  This  office  he  under- 
took, and  fhewed  fome  of  the  moft  curious  proceffes  in 
chemiftr}%  The  two  Princes  alked  him  many  queftions, 
and  expreffed  their  approbation  of  the  anfwers  which  he 
returned  to  them.  The  Duke  aflted  him  what  country- 
man he  was,  and  feemed  to  be  much  pleafed  when 
Scheele  informed  him  that  he  was  born  at  Stralfund. 
At  their  departure  they  told  the  profeflbr,  w^ho  was 
prefent,  that  they  fliould  efteem  it  a  favour  if  he  would 
permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  accefs  to  the  La- 
boratory,  as  often  as  he  chofe,  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  year  1777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Me- 
dical College  to  be  apothecary  at  Koping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  he  foon  ftiewed  the  world  how  great  a 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  fituation  could  confine 
his  abilities.  When  he  was  at  Stockholm  he  ftiewed  his 
acutenefs  as  a  chemift,  as  he  dlfcovercd  there  the  ne\* 
and  wonderful  acid  contained  in  the  fparry  fluor.  It 
has  been  confidently  aflerted,  that  Scheele  was  the  firft 
who  difcovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  acid  ;  and  that 
whilft  he  was  at  Upfal  he  made  many  experiments  to 
prove  its  properties.  This  circumftance  might  probably 
have  furnifhed  Bergman  with  the  means  of  handling 
this  fubje6l  m.ore  fully.  At  the  fame  place  he  began 
the  feries  of  excellent  experiments  on  tliat  remarkable 
mineral  fnbftance,  manganefe ;  from  which  inveftiga- 
tion  he  was  led  to  make  the  very  valuable  and  intereft- 
ing  difcovery  of  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid.  At 
the  fame  time  he  firft  obftrved  the  ponderous  earth. 

At  Koping  he  finifhed  his  diflertation  on  Air  and 
Fire  ;  a  work  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  moll 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to 
prove  in  this  treatife  is,  that  fire  confifts  of  pure  air  and 
phlogifton.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (if  in- 
flammable airbephlogifton),  water  iscompofed  of  tliefe 
two  principles.  Of  thefe  opinions  we  may  fay,  in  tfjc 
words  of  Cicero,  Opiniones  tarn  varitt  junty  tamque  inter 
ft  difidtntes^  ttt  alterum  prof eSo  fieri  poiejiy  ui  earum  nu/la^ 
alifrum  certe  non  poteji  ut  plus  una,  uera  jitJ''  The 
author's  merit  in  this  work,  exclufive  of  the  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  fufficletit  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
ttie  public  ;  as  the  ingenuity  difplayed  in  hindhng  fo 
delicate  a  fubje<ft,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob- 
fervations  (a)  which  are  difperfed  through  the  treatife, 
juftly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 
procured  him.  It  was  fpread  abroad  through  every 
country,  became  foon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and 
tranftated  into  many  languages.  The  Enghfh  tranflation 
is  enriched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and  truly 
philofophic  genius  Richard  Kirwan,  Efq. 

Scheele  now  diligently  employed  himfdf  in  contribtt* 
ting  to  the  TranfadioQs  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm. 

He 


(a)  'Scheele  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  curfory  way,  the  deeompofrtlon  of  common  fek  by  the  calx  of  lead* 
Mr  Turner,  a  gentleman  who  happily  unites  the  fkiH  of  the  manufadurcr  with  the  knowledge  of  the  philofophic 
chemift,  has  alfo  all  the  merit  of  this  difcovery,  as  h«  obferved  the  fame  fad,  vvithout  having  been  indebted  to 
Scheele's  hint  on  tiiis  fubjeA.  Mr  Turner  has  done  more  ;  he  ha«  converted  this  difcovery  to  fome  ufe  in  the 
arts  ;  he  produces  mineral  alkali  for  fale,  arifing  from  this  deeompofition  ;  and  from  the  lead,  wliich  is  aaited  t© 
ttx.  aaaxint  acid  he  fonns  the  beautiful  pigment  calkd  the  pai^  ytilo<w. 
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He  firft  pointed  out  a  re^v  way  to  prepare  the  fak  of 
benzoin.  In  the  fame  year  he  difcovered  that  arlenic, 
freed  in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogifton,  partakes 
of  all  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  its  peculiar  af- 
finities to  other  fubftances. 

In  a  DifTertation  on  Flint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  he 
clearly  overturned  Beaume's  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
the  filiceous  and  argillaceous  earths.  He  publirtied  an 
Analyfis  of  the  Human  Calculus.  He  flievved  alfo  a 
mode  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  improved  the  procefs  of  making  the  powder  of  Al- 
garoth.  He  analyfed  the  mineral  fubltance  called 
molybdetia,  or  flexible  black  lead.  He  difcovercd  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.  He  (hewed  us  hew  to  de- 
compofe  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  He  difcovercd  that 
fome  neutral  falts  are  decompofed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  decompofed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  obferved,  with  peculiar  ingenuity,  an  acid:  in  milk, 
which  decompofes  acetated  alkah  ;  and  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  fugar  of  milk,  he  difcovercd  another  acid, 
■different  in  fome  refpefts  from  the  above-mentioned 
acid  and  the  common  acid  of  fugar.  He  accompliflied 
the  decompofition  of  tungftein,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  before  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu- 
liar acid  earth  united  to  lime.  He  pubhfhed  an  ex- 
cellent diflertation  on  the  different  forts  of  lether.  He 
found  out  an  eafy  way  to  preferve  vinegar  for  many 
years.  His  inveftigation  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
Pruffian  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  feparate  it, 
and  his  difcovery  that  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  char- 
coal, mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  are  llrong  marks 
©f  his  penetration  and  genius.  He  found  out  a  pecu- 
liar fweet  matter  in  expreffed  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water.  He  fhewed  how  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  cryftals.  He  found 
the  white  powder  in  rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  felcnite,  and  which  amounts  to  one-feventh  ot  the 
■weight  of  the  root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acid  of  forrel.  This  fuggefted  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  forrel.  He  precipitated  acetated  lead 
with  it,  and  decompofed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  by  this  procefs  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  fugar  ;  and  by  flowly  dropping  a 
fblution  of  fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  the  acid  of 
fugar,  he  regenerated  the  acid  of  forrel. — From  his 
examination  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  berries, 
he  found  not  one  fpecies  of  acid  alone,  viz.  the  acid  of 
lemon,  but  another  alfo,  which  he  denominated  the  ma- 
laceous  acid,  from  its  being  found  in  the  greateft 
quantity  in  apples. 

By  the  decompofition  of  Bergman's  new  metal  (fide- 
rite)  he  fiiewed  the  truth  of  Meyer's  and  Klaproth's 
conjefture  concerning  it.  He  boiled  the  calx  of  fide- 
rite  with  alkali  of  tartar,  and  precipitated  nitrated  mer- 
cury by  the  middle  fait  which  he  obtained  by  this  ope- 
ration ;  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  he  united  to  the  acid  of  pholphorus  ;  fii 
that  h'  demonftrates  that  this  calx  was  phofphorated 
iron.  He  found  alfo,  that  the  native  Pruffian  blue 
eontained  the  fame  acid.  He  difcovercd  by  the  fame 
means,  that  the  perlate  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
■an  acid  Jut  gmerh,  but  the  phofphoric  rinited  to  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkah.  He  fuggefted  an  im- 
provement in  the  procefs  for  obtaining  •magnefia  from 
Epfcm  fait  ;•  he  advifes  the  adding  of  an  equal  weight 
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of  common  fait  to  the  Epfom  fait,  fo  that  an  equal  Sckeeie. 
weight  of  Glauber's  fait  may  be  obtained  :  but  this  will  "  » 
not  fucceed  ualefs  in  the  cold  of  winter.  Thefe  are 
the  valuable  difcoveries  of  this  great  philofopher,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  Stockholm.  Moft  of  his  effays  have  been  pub- 
iifhed  in  French  by  Madame  Picardet,  and  Monf,  Mor- 
veau  of  Dijon.  Dr  Beddoes  alfo  has  made  a  very  va- 
luable prefent  to  his  countrymen  of  an  Englilh  tranfia- 
tion  of  a  greater  part  of  Scheele's  differtations,  to 
which  he  has  added  fome  ufeful  and  ingenious  notes. 
The  following  difcoveries  of  Scheele  are  not,  we  be- 
lieve, publifhed  with  the  reft.  He  fiiewed  what  that 
fubftance  is,  which  has  been  generally  called  '  the  earth 
of  the  fluor  fpar.'  It  is  not  produced  anlefs  the  fluor 
acid  meet  with  filiceous  earth.  It  appears  from 
Scheele's  experiments  to  be  a  triple  fait,  confifting  of 
flint,  acid  of  fluor,  and  fixed  alkali.  Scheele  proved 
alfo,  that  the  fluor  acid  may  be  produced  without  any 
addition  of  the  vitriolic  or  any  mineral  acid  :  the  fluor 
is  melted  with  fixed  alkali,  and  the  fluorated  alkali  ig 
decompofed  by  acetated  lead.  If  the  precipitate  be 
mixed  with  charcoal  duft,  and  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a 
ftrong  heat,  the  lead  will  be  revived,  and  the  acid  of 
fluor,  which  was  united  to  it,  will  pafs  into  the  receiver 
poffefled  of  all  its  ufual  properties.  This  feems  to  be 
an  ingenious  and  unanfwerable  proof  of  its  exlftence. 

He  obferved,  that  no  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un- 
lefs  an  alkali  be  prefent ;  and  the  reafon  why  it  can  be 
prepared  from  alum  and  coal  is,  that  the  common  alum 
always  contains  a  little  alkali,  which  Is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  chryftallize  ;  for  if  this  be  fepaiated  from  it, 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  His  latt  dii- 
fertation  was  his  very  valuable  obfervations  on  the  acid 
of  the  gallnut.  Ehrhart,  one  of  Scheele's  moft  intimate 
friends,  afferts,  that  he  was  the  difcoverer  of  both  of  the 
acids  of  fugar  and  tartar.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  liirn 
for  that  mallerpiece  of  chemical  decompofition,  the 
feparation  of  the  acid  of  phofphorus  from  bones.  This 
appears  from  a  letter  which  Scheele  wrote  to  Gahn, 
who  has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  this  great  dif- 
covery. This  acid,  which  is  fo  curious  in  the  eye  of 
the  chemift,  begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  phyfi- 
cian.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral 
alkali,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon.  The  value  of  this 
addition  to  the  materia  medica  cannot  be  better  evin- 
ced than  from  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  fold  in  London. 

We  may  ftamp  the  character  of  Scheele  as  a  philo- 
fi)pher  from  his  many  and  important  difcoveries.  What 
cun^'erns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends, 
who  affirm,  that  his  moral  character  was  irreprcschablcx 
From  his  outward  appearance,  you  would  not  at  firlt 
fight  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary, 
abilities  ;  but  there  was  a  quicknefs  in  his  eye,  which, 
to  an  accurate  obferver,  would  point  out  the  penetra- 
tion of  his  mind.  He  mixed  but  little  with  the  crowd 
of  common  acquaintance  ;  for  this  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inchnation,  as,  when  his  proieffion  pt  rmitted  him, 
he  was  for  the  moft  part  employed  in  his  experimental 
inquiries.  But  he  had  a  foul  tor  lriend(hip  ;  no'r  could 
even  his  philofophicai  purfuits  witlihold  him  from  truly 
tnjoying  the  focietyot  thofc  whom  lie  could  cfttem  and 
love.  Before  he  adopted  any  opinion,  or  a  particular 
theory,  he  confidered  it  with  the  greateft  attention  ;  but 
4  'I'  7,  ivhcR 
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Schee'e  when  once  his  fentiments  were  fixed,  he  adhered  to  them, 
and  defended  them  with  fefolution.  Not  but  that  he 
was  ingenuous  enough  to  fufFer  himfeU  to  be  convinced 
by  weighty  objeftions  ;  as  he  has~  fhewn  that  he  was 
open  to  conviAion. 

His  chemical  apparatus  was  neither  neat  nor  con- 
venient ;  his  laboratory  was  fmall  and  confined ;  nor 
was  he  particular  in  regard  to  the  vefl'cls  which  he  em- 
ployed in  his  experiments,  as  often  the  firft  phial  which 
came  to  hand  was  placed  in  his  fand  lieat :  fo  that  we 
may  juftly  wonder  how  fuch  difcoveries,  and  luch  ele- 
oant  experiments,  could  have  been  made  under  fuch  un- 
favourable circumftances.  He  underftood  none  of  the 
modern  languages  except  the  German  and  Swedifh  ;  fo 
that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  benefited  by 
the  early  intelligence  of  difcoverifs  made  by  foreigners, 
but  was  forced  to  wait  till  the  intelligence  was  convey, 
ed  to  him  in  the  flow  and  uncertain  channel  of  tranfla- 
tion.  The  important  fervicts  which  Schecle  did  to  na- 
tural philofophy  entitled  him  to  univerfal  reputation  ; 
and  he  obtained  it  ;  his  name  was  well  known  by  all 
Europe,  and  he  was  member  of  feveral  learned  academies 
and  philofophical  focieties. 

It  was  often  wilned  that  he  would  quit  his  retirement 
at  Koping,  and  move  in  a  larjrer  fphere.  It  was  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  that  a  place  might  be  procured  in  Eng- 
land, which  might  afford  him  a  good  income  and 
more  leifure  ;  and,  indeed,  latterly  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  of  an  annuity  of  30cl.  if  he  would  fettle  in  this 
country.  But  death,  alas!  put  an  end  to  this  projedl. 
For  half  a  year  before  this  melancholy  event,  his  health 
had  been  declining,  and  he  himfelf  was  fenfible  that  he 
would  not  recover.  On  the  19th  of  May  1786,  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  ;  on  the  2ifl  he  bequeathed  all 
of  which  he  was  pof^efled  to  his  wife  (who  was  the 
widow  of  his  predecefTor  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  had 
lately  married)  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  he  departed  this 
life.  So  the  world  loft,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  Berg- 
man and  Scheele,  of  whom  Sweden  may  juftly  boaft  ; 
two  philofophers,  who  were  beloved  and  lamented  by 
all  their  contemporaries,  and  whofe  memory  pofterity 
will  never  ceafe  moft  gratelully  to  revere. 

SCHEIN'ER  (Chriftopher),  a  German  mathemati- 
cian,  aflronomer,  and  Jefuit,  eminent  for  being  the  firil 
who  difcovered  fpots  on  the  fun,  was  born  at  Schwaben 
in  the  territory  of  Middleheim  in.  1575.  He  firfl  dif- 
covered fpots  on  the  fun's  difk  in  161 1,  and  made  ob- 
fervations  on  thefe  phenomena  at  Rome,  until  at  length 
reducing  them  to  order,  he  publifhed  them  in  one  vol. 
folio  in  163©.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  fmaller  things 
relating  to  mathematics  and  philofophy  ;  and  died  in 
1690. 

SCHELD,  a  river  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  runs  north-eaft  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes, 
Tournay,  Oudenarde,  &c.  and  receiving  the  Lis  at 
Ghent,  runs  eafl  by  Dendermond,  and  then  north  to 
Antwerp  :  below  which  city  it  divides  into  two  branch- 
es, one  called  the  WiJler-ScheU,  which  feparates  Flan- 
ders from  Zealand,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Flufhing  ;  and  the  other  called  the  OJier-Scheld,  which 
runs  by  Bergen  op-zoom,  and  aftei-wards  between  the 
iflands  Beveland  and  Schowen,  and  a  little  below  falls 
into  the  fea. 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  with 
three  callles.    It  is  famous  for  mines  of  Iilver  and  othev 
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metals,  as  alfo  for  hot  baths.    Near  It  Is  a  rock  of  Scherardp 
afhining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  fome  fpots 
of  yellow.    E.  Long.  19.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

SCf^ERARDIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funncl-fhaped;  there 
are  two  three-toothed  feeds. 

SCHETLAND.    See  Shetland. 

SCHEUCHZERIA,  in  botany  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fifth  order,  Tr  'ipelato'idete,  The  calyx  isfexpartite  ;  there  Si 
is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  flyles  j  there  are  three 
inflated  and  monofpermous  capfules. 

SCf-lIECHS,  or  ScHECH,  among  the  Arabs,  is  a 
name  applied  to  their  nobles.  "  Among  the  Bedouins," 
fays  Niebuhr,  "  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
the  higheft  or  the  loweft  order.  Their  nobles  are  very 
numerous,  and  compofe  in  a  manner  the  whole  nation  ; 
the  plebeians  are  invariably  aftuated  and  guided  by  the 
fchiechs,  who  fuperintend  and  direft  in  every  tranf- 
aflion.  The  fchiechs,  and  their  fubje>5is,  are  born  to 
the  life  of  fhepherds  and  foldiers.  '1  he  greater  tribes 
rear  many  camels,  which  tliey  either  fell  to  their  neigh- 
bours, or  employ  them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in 
military  expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of 
fheep.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  apply  to  agriculture, 
the  fchiechs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjefts,  whofe  dwellings  are 
wretched  huts.  Schiechs  always  ride  on  horles  01  dro- 
medaries, infpefting  the  conduft  of  their  fubjefls,  vifit- 
ing  their  friends,  or  hunting.  Traverfing  the  deiert, 
where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  per- 
ceive travellers  at  a  diftance.  As  travelleis  are  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  ihofe  wild  traces,  they  eafily  difcover 
fuch  as  pafs  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  theta 
when  they  find  their  own  party  the  ftrongeft." 

SCHINUS,iribotany :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  luider  the  43d  order,  Dumoj<r, 
The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  the  petals  five.  The 
female  flower  is  the  lame  as  in  the  male  ;  the  berry  tri- 
coccous. 

SCHIRAS,  or  ScHiRAtJZ,  a  large  and  famous  town 
of  Perlia,  capital  of  Farfillan,  is  three  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  but  not  fo  much  in  breadth.  It  is  feated 
at  the  north-welt  end  of  a  Ipacious  plain  furrounded  with 
very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which  the  town  flands. 
'J  he  houfes  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  ;  the 
roofs  are  flat  and  terraced.  There  are  15  handfome 
mofques,  tiled  with  Itones  of  a  bluifh  green  colour,  and 
lined  within  with  black  polifhed  marble.  There  are 
many  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  furrounded  with  walls 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  They  contain 
various  kinds  of  very  fine  trees,  with  fruits  almoft  of 
every  kind,  befides  various  beautiful  flowers.  The 
wines  of  Schiras  are  not  only  the  belt  in  Perfia,  but,  as 
fome  think,  in  the  whole  world.  The  women  are  much 
addidled  to  gallantry,  and  Scliiras  is  called  ry«  earthly  para' 
dije  by  fome.  The  ruins  ol  the  famous  Perfepolis  are  30 
miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  this  place.  E.  Long.  56.  o» 
N.  Lat.  29.  36. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,  clifty  fjfure)^ 

in  its  general  acceptation  figni'^es  divljion  or  feparation ; 
but  is  chiefly  ufcd  in  fpeaking  of  feparations  happening 
I  from 
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lus  from  diverfity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  fame  re- 
ligion and  faivh. 

Thus  we  fay  the  fchifm  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  ichifm  of  the  Perfians  from  the  Turks  and 
other  Mahometans,  &c. 

Among  ecclefiailical  authors,  the  great  fchifm  of  the 
Well  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI.  which  divided  the  church  for  40 
or  50  years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  eledion  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  council  ot  Conftance. 

The  Romanifts  number  34  fchifms  in  their  church. 
—They  beftow  the  name  Engli/h  fchifm  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  in  this  kingdom  Thofe  of  the  church 
of  England  apply  the  term  fchifm  to  the  feparation 
of  the  nonconformills,  viz.  the  prefbyterians,  indepen- 
dents, and  anabaptifts,  for  a  further  reformation. 

SCHISTUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
different  kinds  of  ftones,  but  more  efpecially  to  fome  of 
the  argillaceous  kind  ;  as, 

1.  The  bluifh  purple  fchiftus,  fchiilus  tegularis,  or 
common  roof  flate.  This  is  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  flightly 
fcraped  with  the  nail,  and  is  of  a  very  brittle  lamellated 
texture,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  2,8,6.  It  is  fuhble 
per  Je  in  a  ftrong  heat,  and  runs  into  a  black  fcoria. 
By  a  chemical  analyfis  it  is  found  to  confift  of  26 
parts  of  argillaceous  earth,  46  of  fdiceous  earth,  8 
of  magnefia,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and  14  of  iron. 
The  dark-blue  flate,  or  fchiftus  fcriptorius,  contains 
more  magnefia  and  lefs  iron  than  the  common  purple 
fchiftus,  "and  effervefces  more  brilkly  with  acids.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  2,70 1 . 

2.  The  pyritaceous  fchiftus  is  of  a  grey  colour,  brown, 
blue,  or  black  ;  and  capable  of  more  or  lefs  decompofi- 
tion  by  expofure  to  the  air,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  pyritous  matter  it  contains  and  the  ftate  of  the  iron 
in  it.  When  this  laft  is  in  a  femi-phlogifticattd  ftate 
it  is  eafily  decompofed  ;  but  very  flowly,  or  net  at  all, 
if  the  calx  is  much  dephlogifticated.  The  aluminous 
fchiftus  belongs  to  this  fpecies. 

3.  The  bituminous  fchiftus  is  generally  black,  and  of 
a  lamellated  texture,  of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs,  not 
giving  tire  with  ftftl,  but  emitting  a  ftrong  fmell  when 
heated,  and  fomctimes  without  being  heated.  M.Magellan 
mentions  a  fpecimen  which  burns  like  coal,  with  a  ftrong 
fmeU  cf  mineral  bitumen,  but  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  or 
rather  dark  alh-colour,  found  in  Yorkfhire. —  1  his  kind 
of  fchiftus  does  not  fhow  any  white  mark  when  fcratch- 
cd  like  the  other  fchiftus. 

SCHMIEDELIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants. 
1  he  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous  ;  the 
germina  pedicellated,  and  longer  than  the  flower. 

SCHOENOBATES  (From  the  Greek,  o 
rope  i  and  /3^'  /  ivalk )^  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  their  rope-dancers  :  by  the  Romans  called  funambui'u 
See  Rope-dancer  and  Funambulus. 

The  fchomobaies  were  flaves  whofe  raafters  made  mo- 
ney of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their  feats 
of  aftivity.  Mercuriniis  de  arte  gymnajlicay  lib.  III. 
gives  us  five  figures  of fchanobates  engraven. after  ancient 
ftones. 

SCHOENUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;. 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order, 


Calamarla.    The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  univalved,  and  Scholaft* 
thickfet ;  there  is  no  corolla,  and  only  one  roundifii  g^j^J|^. 
feed  between  the  elumes.  be  g. 

SCHOLAS  riC,    fomething  belonging   to    the  ^  ^— J, 

fchools.    See  School. 

ScHoiAsiic  Divinity,  is  that  part  or  fpecies  of 
divinity  which  clears  and  difcuffes  queftions  by  reafoa 
and  arguments  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  oppofed  to  />o/2/:/i;e  dtiunity,  which  is  founded  oiii 
the  authority  of  fathers,  councils  &c.  The  Ichool- 
divinity  is  now  fallen  into  contempt  ;  and  is  fcarce 
regarded  anywhere  but  in  fome  of  the  univerfitieSj, 
where  they  are  ftill  by  their  charters  obliged  to-  teach 
it. 

SCHOLIAST,  or  Commentator,  a  grammarian 
who  writes  fcholia^  that  is,  notes,  gloffes.  Sec.  upon  an- 
cient authors  who  have  written  in  the  learned  languages.* 
See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occa- 
fionally  made  on  fome  paffage,  propofition,  or  the  like., 
'lliis  term  is  much  ufed  in  geometry  and  other  parts  o£ 
mathematics,  where,  after  demonftrating  a  propofition, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  fome 
other  way,  or  to  give  fome  advice  or  precaution  in  or- 
der to  prevent  miftakes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe  or 
application  thereof. 

SCHOMBERG  ( Frederick- Armand  duke  of),  a  di- 
ftinguifhed  ofiicer,  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family  in> 
Germany,  and  the  fon  of  count  Schomberg  by  an  Eng- 
lifti  lady,  daughter  of  lord  Dudley,  was  born  in  1608. 
He  vras  initiated  into  the  military  hfc  under  Frederick- 
Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  ferved  under 
his  fon  William  II.  of  Orange,  who  highly  efteemed- 
him  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
his  reputation  was  fo  well  known,  that  he  obtained  the. 
government  of  Gravelines,  of  Furnes,  and  the  fur- 
rounding  countries.  He  was  reckoned  interior  to  na- 
general  in  that  kingdom  except  marefchal  Turenne  and. 
the  prince  of  Conde  ;  men  of  lach  exalted  eminence 
that  it  was  no  difgrace  to  acluiowledge  their  fuperiori- 
ty.  I'he  French  court  thinking  it  neceffary  to  diminifti 
the  power  of  Spain,  lent  Schomberg  to.  the  affiftance  of 
the  Portuguefe,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  that 
country  refpedling  the  fucceffion  to  their  throne.— 
Schomberg's  mihtary  talents  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  rrt 
favour  of  his  allies.  '1  he  court  of  Spain  v/as  obliged 
to  lohcit  for  peace  in  1668,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
houfe  of  Braganza  as  the  juft  heirs  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal.  For  his  great  fervices  he  was.  created  count 
Mentola  in  Portugal;  and  a  penfion  of  5000!.  was  be^* 
ftowed  upon  him,  with  the  reverfion  to  his  heirs-. 

In  I  73  he  came  over  to  England  to  command  the 
army  ;  but  the  Englifii  at  that  time  being  difgufted 
with  the  French  nation,,  Schomberg  was  lulpt<5led  of 
coming  over  with  a  delign  to  corrupt  the  army,  and 
bring,  it  under  French  dileipline.  He  therefore  found 
it  ntceflkry  to  return  to  France,  which  he  foon  left,, 
and  went  to  the  Netherlands.  Iji  the  month  of  June 
1676,  he  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raifc  the  fiege 
of  Maeftricht ;  and  it  is  faid  he  was  then  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  marefchal  of  France.  But  the  French  'hcl'io- 
n  iire  Hijioricjui,  whole  information  on  a  point  ol  this, 
nature  ought  to  be  authentic,  fays,  that  he  was  invefted 
with  this  honour  the  fame  year  in  which  he  took  the 
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foftrefs  of  Bellegarde  from  the  Spaniards  while  ferving 
^  in  Portugal. 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi£t  of  Nantes,  when 
the  perfecution  commenced  againfl;  the  Proteftants, 
SchombersJ,  who  was  of  that  perfuafion,  requefted  leave 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  This  requtft  was  refu- 
fed';  but  he  was  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  expect  he  would  be  kindly  re* 
ceived  on  account  of  palt  fervices.  But  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  Portugucfe,  though  it  did  not  prevent  them 
from  accepting  afiillance  from  a  heretic  when  their 
{kingdom  was  threatened  with  fubverfion,  could  not  per- 
mit them  to  give  him  (helter  when  he  came  for  prutec- 
tion.  The  inquifition  interfered,  and  obliged  the  king; 
to  fend  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 
■way  of  England.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  was  invelted  with  the 
government  of  Ducal  Pruflia,  and  appointed  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  eledlor's  forces.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  failed  to  England  to  take  pofleflion  of  the 
crown  w^hich  his  father-in  law  James  H.  had  abdicated, 
♦Schomberg  obtained  permiflion  from  the  eleftor  of 
Brandenburg  to  accompany  him.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  ingenious  ftratagem  which 
the  prince  employed  after  his  arrival  in  London  to  dif- 
cover  the  fentiments  of  tiie  people  refpedling  the  revo- 
lution. The  ftratagem  was,  to  fpread  an  alarm  over  the 
country  that  the  Irifh  were  approaching  with  fire  and 
fword.  When  the  prince  was  eflabliflied  on  the  throne 
of  England,  Schomberg  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance.  In 
April  J  689  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  and  na- 
turalized by  aft  of  Parliament ;  and  in  May  foUowmjr 
was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and  title  of  baron 
Tcys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and 
duke  of  Schomberg.  The  Ploufe  of  Commons  voted 
to  him  L.  100,000  as  a  rew-ard  for  his  fersices.  Of 
this  he  only  received  a  fmall  part  ;  but  aixer  his  death  a 
penfion  of  L.  5000  a-year  was  beftowed  upon  his  fon. 

In  Auguft  1689  he  was  fent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 
kirf;dom  to  obedience.  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
himlelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  confifting  only  of  1 2,000 
foot  and  looo  horfe,  while  king  James  commanded  an 
army  three  times  more  numerous.  Schomberg  thought 
it  dangerous  to  engage  with  fo  fuperior  a  force,  and  be- 
ing difappointed  in  his  promifed  fupphes  from  England, 
judged  it  prudent  to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  He  there- 
fore ported  himfelf  at  Dundalk,  about  five  or  fix  miles 
cliftance  from  James,  who  wa*  encamped  at  Ardee.  For 
fix  weeks  he  remained  in  this  pofition,  without  attempt- 
ing to  give  battle,  while  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon 
he  loll  nearly  the  half  of  his  army.  Schomberg  was 
much  blamed  for  not  coming  to  ail;ion  ;  but  fome  ex- 
cellent judges  admired  his  conduft  as  a  difplay  of  great 
military  talents,  iriad  he  rilked  an  engagement,  and 
tecii  defeated,  Ireland  would  have  been  loft.  At  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  on  the  lit  July 
1690,  which  decided  ihti  fate  of  James,  Schomberg 
palled  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  defeated  eight 
i'quadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the  Irifli  infantry. 
W^hen  the  French  Proteftants  loft  their  commander, 
Schomberg  went  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  charge. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of  king  James's  guards, 
svhich  had  been  feparated  from  the  reft,  paffed  Schom- 
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berg,  in  attempting  to  rejoin  their  own  army.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  fuiy,  and  gave  him  two  wounds 
in  the  head.  As  the  wourKls  were  not  dangerous,  he 
might  foon  have  recovered  from  them  ;  but  the  French 
Proteftants,  perhaps  thinking  their  general  was  killed, 
immediately  fired  upon  the  guards,  and  Ihot  him  dead 
on  the  Ipot.    He  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's  cathedral. 

Biftiop  Burnet  fays,  Schomberg  was  "  a  calm  man, 
of  great  application  and  conduft,  and  thought  much 
better  than  he  fpokc  ;  of  true  judgment,  of  exa£t  pro- 
bity, and  of  a  humble  and  obliging  temper." 

SCHOOL^  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages, 
the  arts,  or  fciences,  are  taught.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  grammar  Jchoai^  a  writing  /chool,  a  fchoo/  of  natural 
philofophy,  &c.— The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
Jcko/a,  which,  according  to  Du  Cange,  fignifies  dt/ci' 
piine  and  coi  r ion  ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ufed, 
in  general,  for  all  places  where  feveral  pcrfons  met 
together,  either  to  ftudy,  to  converfe,  or  do  any  otiter 
matter.  Accordingly,  there  were  fchoU  palatmce,  being 
the  feveral  pofts  wherein  the  emperor's  guards  were 
placed  ;  fchota  /cutario'  um.  jchola  gentiltur>,^  Sec  At 
length  the  term  paffed  alfo  to  civil  magiftrales ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  code  we  meet  with  fchoia  ch  irtu/ario- 
turrit  jchola  agentium,  &c.  ;  and  even  to  ecclefiaftics.  as 
fcbo  a  cantorum,  fchola  facerdotum^  &c. 

1  he  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
ftudy  the  laws  that  they  had  received  from  Mofes.  The 
father  of  the  family  ftudied  and  taught  them  in  his  own 
family.  ']  he  Rabbin  taught  them  ui  the  temple,  in  the 
fynagogucs,  and  in  the  academies.  They  pretend,  that 
even  before  the  deluge  there  were  fchoulsfor  knowledge 
and  piety,  of  which  the  patriarchs  had  the  diredion. — 
U  hey  place  Adam  at  their  head,  then  Enoch,  and 
laftly  Noah.  Melchifedec,  as  they  fay,  kept  a  fchool 
in  the  city  of  Kajrath  fepher,  otherwife  Hebron,  in  Pa- 
leftine.  Abraham,  who  had  been  inftrucfted  by  Heber, 
taught  in  ^Chaldoea  and  in  Egypt.  From  him  the 
Egyptians  learned  aftronomy  a"nd  arithmetic.  Jacob 
fucceedcd  Abraham  in  the  ofiice  of  teaching.  I'he 
fcripture  fays,  he  was  '*  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents;" 
which,  according  to  the  Ghaldee  paraphraft,  is,  "  that 
he  was  a  perfedt  man,  and  a  minifter  of  the  houfe  of 
do£trine." 

All  this,  indeed,  muft  be  very  precarious  and  un- 
certain. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Mofes,  Aa- 
ron, and  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  inftruded  the  people  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  that  many  good  Ifraelites  wc'-e  very 
induftrious  to  iaftrudt  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God. 
But  ill  this  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any 
fuch  fchools  as  we  are  now  inquiring  after.  Under  Jo- 
Ihua  we  fee  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets,  wiiere 
the  children  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  their  difcipks, 
lived  ill  the  exercife  of  a  retired  and  auftere  life,  in 
ftudy,  in  the  meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  of  God. 
'i  here  were  fchools  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ra- 
mah;  1  Sam.  xix,  12,  20,  &c.  See  the  article  Pro- 
phet. 

Thefe  fchools,  or  focieties  of  the  prophets,  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fynagogucs.  See  the  article  Syna- 
gogue. 

Charity-ScMooLs  are  thofe  fchools  which  are  fet  apart 
by  public  contributions  or  private  donations  for  the  in- 
ftrudion  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  otherwife- 
CHjoy  the  benefits  of  education.    In  no  country  are 
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thefe  mere  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  cha- 
rity and  benevolence  are  charafteriftic  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  following  is  a  fummary  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  charity-fchools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  tkc  beft  information  at  prefent,  1795. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

182 

4442 

2870 

19506 

3915 

«35 

5'87 

2618 

168 

2406 

600 

42 

'935 

1856 

33476 

10003 

At  London 

In  other  parts  of  South  Bri- 
tain, 

In  North  Britain,  by  the  ac- 
count publifhed  in  1786, 
In  Iteland,  for  teaching  to 

read  and  write  only. 
In  ditto,  erefted-purfuant  to- 

his  majefty's  charter,  and 

encouraged  by  his  bounty 

of  Li.  \  000  per  annuniy  for 

inftruAIng,  employing,  and 

wholly   maintaining  the 

children,  exclufive  of  the 

Dublin  work-houfe  fch©ol, 

Total  of  fchools,  &c. 

Sunday'ScHoois  are  another  fpecies  of  charity-fchools 
lately  inftituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great  Bri. 
tain.  The  inftitution  is  evidently  of  the  firft  importance  ; 
and  if  properly  encouraged  muft  have  a  yciy  favourable 
effedl  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  it  tends  not  only 
to  prcferve  the  children  of  the  poor  from  fpending 
Sunday  in  idlenefs,  and  of  confequence  in  diflipation  and 
vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the  conduct  and 
comfort  of  tlieir  future  life  a  ftock  of  ufeful  knowledge 
and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  neglected  in  early 
life,  will  feldom  be  fought  for  or  obtained  amidft  the 
iiurry  of  bufinefe  and  the  cai-es  and  temptations  of  the 
world. 

The  excelknt  founder  of  Sunday-fchools  wa«  Mr 
Raikes,  a  gcnileman  of  Gloucefterftiire,  who^  togetlier 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  fame  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  inftruniental  in  the  bufi- 
oefs  with  Mr  Raikes,  fltewed  the  example,  and  convin- 
«ed  many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  Gloocef- 
terlhire  the  inftitution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every 
county  and  almolt  every  town  and  parift  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  plan 
fo  generally  known,  fo  mucfe  approved,  and  £0  evident- 
ly  proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight 
will  always  be  found  fuffieiently  numerous  and  willing  to 
beftow  their  time  and  coiintenaoce  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

SCHOONER,  in  fea-lauguage,  a  fmall  veffel  with, 
two  mafts,  whofe  main-fail  asd  fore- fail  are  fufpended 
from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  maft  towards  the  ftero, 
and  ftretehed  out  below  by  booms,  whofe  forcmoft  enda 
a^e  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clafps  the  maft  fo  as  to 
ton  therein  as.  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after-ends  are 
fwung  from  one  fide  of  the  veffei  to  the, other. 

.SCHORL,  a  precious  ft  one  of  the  feconc^  order,,  of 
■  Vfhieh  the  varieties  are,  Siherian,  ruby-coloured,  red- 
tlifh,  green,  brown,  bJtiCv  and  black  mother  of  eme- 
rald, dark  green  ;  lapis  crucifer,  or  the  crofs  Jlme  ;  bar 
fchorl;  horn  blend,  black-,  green,  or  Muej.  Cianitey 
blue  fchorl  j  Thumftein  ;  LammatCs  quadrangu/ar  Jchori. 


Tranfparcnt  fcKorl  is  chryftallized  in  polygonal  prlfms,  ^<^f>f'^- 
generally  with  four,  fix,  or  nine  fides  ;  fome  of  them  — nr~^ 
are  fo  fine  as  to  pafs  for  gems  of  the  firil  order,  efpeci- 
ally  for  the  emerald.    In  the  femitranfparent  fchorb 
there  are  likewife  fome  of  great  beauty,  as  the  ruby-co* 
loured,  lately  difcovered  in  Siberia  by  counfellor  Her» 
man,  in  a  bed  of  reddifh  argilla,  mixed  with  fragments 
of  felt  fpath,  qtiartz,  and  mica,  on  a  low  granite 
mountain.    The  bed  of  argilla  is  evidently  produced  by  ^ 
the  deeompofition  of  granite ;  which  operation  Herman 
fuppofee  muft  have  fct  at  liberty  the  ruby  fchorl  formerly 
pent  up  iu  the  chinks  or  fiffures  of  the  decompofed  part 
of  the  mountain.    The  difcovery  is  quite  new,  no  fuch 
fpecies  being  before  known,  as  it  is  as  hard  as  the  firft: 
order  of  precious  ftones,  the  diamond  excepted,  takes- 
a  fine  polish,  and  equals  in  colour  the  oriental  ruby,  ' 
though  not  in  tranfparency. 

Its  ftrufture  is  made  up  of  fine  cylindric  columns, 
like  needles  collefted  into  bundles  or  trefles,  lying  one 
on  another  in  different  directions,  whilft  each  indivi- 
dual column  is  made  up  of  fine  plates  or  laminje,  like 
the  gems.  It  is  fufible  per  fe  into  a  white  tranfparent 
glafs,  and  melts  imperfeftly  with  borax  when  calcined, 
as  it  does  with  microcofmic  fait  and  mineral  alkali,  in- 
to a  fmall  vitreous  globe,,  with  little  fpots  of  a  white 
enamel  colour.  Acids  have  no  effeiS  upon  it,  even  when 
calcined.  Laftly,  it  lofes  its  colour  in  the  fire,,  after 
having  firft  turned  blue.  'I'he  mptlier  of  emeralds  is 
likewife  a  femitranfparent  fchorl,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome  able  naturahfts,  although  Mr  Bora  aflerts  it  to 
be  a  jade,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority. 

The  ftriK^bure  of  the  femitranfparent  fehei-ls,  and 
fome  of  the  tranfparent  that  are  not  fo  perfectly  dia» 
phanous  as  to  conceal  their  texture,  is  obfcurely  fparry; . 
but  that  of  the  opaque  is  either  filamentous,  like  af-- 
beftos,  or  hard  and  brittle  like  threade  of  glafe,  or  it 
is  compofed  of  fcales.    Of  this  laft  kind  is  that  called 
horn  blend,  which  is  generally  green  or  blaek;  but  there 
is  a  beautiful  variety  of  it  found  on  the  mount  St  Go- 
thard,  in  Switzerland,  of  a  fine  fky-blue  colour  cover- 
ed with  filvcr  talk.    Bar  fchorl  has  been  found  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains  chryftallizcd  in  prifois.  Lapis* 
crucifer,  or  the  erofd  ftone,  is  found  fometimes  near 
Brazil  in  Switzerland,  and  there-  named  TaufFstcin,  or 
ehriftening  ftone  ;  but  oftenerat  Thum  in  Saxony,  and 
therefore  named  there  Thumftein     It  is  a  fchorl  in  - 
form of  a  crofs  :  that  of  Brazil  confifts  of  two  hexa-v 
gonal  chryftals.   The  exadl  cryflallization  of  the  other 
is  unknown  to  us. 

Moft  countries  produce  fchorla.    Ruffia  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  fchoris.   It  is  even  difficiilt  to  point  out  all 
the  different  places  of  the  emj^re  which  produce  them  5-. 
but  we  ftiail  take  notice  of  thofe  moft  remarkable,  par- 
ticularly new  difcoveries.    The  ruby-cok>ured  fchorl  - 
mentioned  afcove  was  found  by  Mr  Herman  at  Sara- 
poulfky,  a  village  in  the  government  of  Perm,  ten 
verfts  from  Mourfinfky  Slabode,  in  Siberia.   The  Sibe- 
rian infpe<ftor,  Mr  Laxman,  has  lately  difcovered  in  - 
the  mountain  Alpeftria,  on  the  river  Sbudenka  near  the 
lake  Baikal,  the  folio  wing  new  fchoris.    Firft,  a  green 
tranfparent  fchorl,  of  fo  brittle  a  nature  as  not  to  bear 
carriage  without  breaking  Into  fmall  pieces  truncated. 
Pallas  is  pofitive  in  declaring  this  dark  green  fchorl  a ' 
hyacinth.    This  laft  has  often  fome  of  the  fmall  yel- 
lowilh  white  garnet*  flicking  in  it,  de£crib«d  in  the  arti- 
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ScTiotia  cle  Garnet,  where  an  account  will  be  found  of  the 
fpecies  of  matrix  that  contains  them  all.  Schorls  are 
'  likewife  found  in  the  mountains  and  mines  of  Nifelga, 
Krafnavolok,  and  Sondala,  as  llkewife  between  the 
Onega  Lake  and  White  Sea.  Black  fchorl  is  llkewife 
-found  near  the  White  Sea,  and  in  the  Altai,  Ural,  and 
Daurian  mountains. 

None  of  the  tranfparent  fchorls  have  been  found  in 
Scotland  as  far  as  we  have  heard  ;  but  many  varieties  of 
the  opake  kinds  have  been  found  in  various  places,  parti- 
cularly in  the  iOand  of  Arran,  where  there  is  a  bed  of 
greenlfli  horn -like  fchorl  of  immenfe  extent  near  the 
harbour  of  Laralaih. 

Fine  fpecimens  of  fchorl  are  dear ;  the  ruby  fchorl 
from  Siberia,  25  to  50  rubles  a  ring  ftone  ;  the  green, 
when  fine,  from  15  to  30.  The  high  price  of  the  ruby 
fchorl  is  owing  to  its  novelty  and  rarity ;  and  of  the 
green,  is  owing  to  its  paffing  for  an  emerald.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  fchorl  is  3,6. 

SCROTI  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  3d  order,  Lo- 
mentacea.  The  calyx  is  femiquinquefid  ;  the  corolla  has 
five  petals,  which  are  equal ;  the  tube  is  turbinated,  car- 
nous,  and  perfiftent.  The  legumen  pedicellated,  and 
contains  two  feeds  ;  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
fpeciofa,  or  African  lignum  vitse. 

SCHREBERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  funnel-ftaped,  with  the  filaments  in  the 
throat,  and  having  each  a  fcale  at  the  bafe. 

SCHREVELiUS  (Cornelius),  a  laborious  Dutch 
critic  and  writer,  who  has  given  the  public  fome  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  authors  more  elegant  than  corre£t : 
his  Greek  Lexicon  is  efteeraed  the  beft  of  all  his  works. 
He  died  in  1667. 

SCHULTENS  (Albert),  profefTor  of  Hebrew  and 
of  the  eaftern  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the 
moft  learned  men  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at 
Groningen,  where  he  ftudied  till  the  year  17^6,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  ftudies  at  Leyden  and  U- 
trecht.  Schultens  at  length  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  Arabic  books,  both  printed  and  in  manufcript ;  in 
which  he  made  great  progrefs.  A  fhort  time  after 
he  became  miniftcr  of  Walfenar,  and  two  years  after 
profelfor  of  the  eaftern  tongues  at  Franeker.  At 
length  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught 
Hebrew  and  the  eaftern  languages  with  extraordi- 
nary reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750. 
He  wrote  many  learned  works  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  i.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Proverbs.  3.  Vetus  Cff  regta 
via  Hebrai%and't.  4.  Animailvfr (tones  philologica  cri- 
ticet  ad  varia  lora  Veteris  Tejlment't.  6.  An  excellent 
Hetrew  grammar,  &c.  Schultens  difcovered  in  all  his 
works  found  criticifm  and  much  learning.  He  maintain- 
€d  againft  Gouffet  and  DriefTen,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  neceflkry  to  join 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  Arabic. 

SCHURMAN  (Anna-Maria),  a  moft  extraordinary 
German  lady.  Her  natural  genius  diicovered  itfelf  at 
§x  years  of  age,  when  ftie  cut  all  forts  of  figures  in 


paper  with  her  fclflars  without  a  pattern.  At  eight,  S^h 
fhe  learned,  in  a  few  days,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  At  ten,  (he  took  but  three  hours  ^eo,' 
to  learn  embroidery.  ■  Afterwards  fhe  was  taught  mii- 
fic,  vocal  and  inftrumental ;  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving ;  in  all  of  which  fhe  fucceeded  admirably. 
She  excelled  in  miniature-painting,  and  in  cutting  por- 
traits upon  glafs  with  a  diamond.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  were  aftoniftied  at  it.  She  fpoke  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Englifh,  fluently.  Her  hand- writing,  in  al- 
moft  all  languages,  was  fo  inimitable,  that  the  curi- 
ous  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  penetra- 
tion could  not  proted  her  from  falling  into  the  er- 
rors of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthufiaft,  who 
had  been  banifhed  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  conduA.  To  this  man  (he  entirely  attached  her- 
felf,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went ;  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  laft  illnefs  at  Altena  in  Hol- 
ftein.  Her  works,  confifting  oi  De  vitx  humane  ter- 
m  'tno,  and  D'tjfertatio  de  ingenii  muUebrts  ad  doSrinam  et 
meliores  I'tteras  apt'itudine^  and  her  Letters  to  her  learned 
correfpondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1648  ;  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht,  1662,  In  i2mo,  un- 
der the  following  title :  A.  M.  Schurman  Opufcula  He- 
braOf  Graca^  Lotina,  Gallica,  Profaica,  et  Mettica.  She 
puWilhed  hkewlfe  at  Altena,  in  Latin,  A  Defence  of 
her  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  fhe  was  with  him  in 
1673  ;  not  worth  reading.  She  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  refided  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  died  in 
Fricfland  in  1678. 

SCHALBEA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  with  a  fuperior  lobe  ; 
the  lowermoft  longeft,  and  emarginated. 

SCHWARTS  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  hiftory. 
painter,  born  at  Ingolftadt  in  1550,  who  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  German  Raphael. 
He  learned  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  but  finlfhed  his  ftudies  at  Venice ;  when  he 
not  only  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  fome  perfonal  inftruc- 
tlens  from  that  illuftrious  mafter.  His  performances 
were  foon  in  the  higheft  efteem,  as  his  manner  of  paint- 
ing was  very  different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
been  accuftomed  to  before  that  time :  he  was,  there- 
fore, invited  by  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter.  He  died  in  1594; 
and  his  moft  capital  works,  as  well  in  frefco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
convents. 

SCHWARTENBURG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Ger- 
many, and  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  landgravate 
of  rhuringia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Erford,  and  35  north  of  Cullembach.  E.  Long. 
11'  27.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

SCH\VARTZEMBERG,  atown  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name.  The  caftle  is  feated  on  the  river  Lec, 
5  miles  north- weft  of  Nuremberg,  and  20  eaft  of  Wertz- 
burg,  fubjed  to  it3  own  prince.  E.  Long.  10.  27.  N. 
Lat.  49.  43. 
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-  SCHWEIDKITZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Sllefia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  4ame  name, 
with  a  caftle.  It  is  the  handfomeft  town  of  Siiefia, 
next  to  Breflaw.  The  ftreets  are  large,  the  church 
fine,  and  the  houfes  well  built.  The  fortifications  are 
not  very  confiderable,  and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into 
a  convent.  All  the  magiftrates  are  Roman  Catholics  ; 
but  moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  ProtellantS,  who  have 
a  church  without  the  town,  as  alfo  a  public  fchool  and 
bells.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Wel- 
ihltx,  27  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lignitz,  and  22  fouth- 
vvcll  of  BreHaw.  E.  Long.  16.  48.  N.  Lat.  50.  46. 

SCHVVEINFURT,  a  very  llrong,  free,  and  im- 
perial town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  with  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  where  the  fenators  meet,  who  are  12 
in  number.  The  environs  are  rich  In  cattle,  corn,  and 
"wine ;  the  inhabitants  are  Protellants,  and  not  very 
rich.  However,  they  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wool- 
len and  linen  cloth,  goofe-quilL^,  and  feathers.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Main,  27  miles  north-eall  of  Wirtz- 
burg,  and  22  well  of  Bamberg.  E.  Long.  ro.  25. 
N.  Lat.  ^o.  4. 

SCHWENKFELDIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynla  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
that  are  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  the  co- 
rolla funnel-fhaped  ;  the  ftigma  parted  into  five  ;  the 
berry  quinquelocular,  with  a  number  of  feeds.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecles,  vix.  i.  CInerea  ;  2.  Afpera ;  3, 
HirSa.  The  two  firft  are  natives  of  Guiana,  the  other 
of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  of  all  of  them  are  remarkably 
rou(>h,  and  ftick  to  the  fingers  or  clothes. 

SCHWENKIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  almoft  equal,  plaited  at  the  throat,  and 
glandulous  ;  there  are  three  barren  {lamina  ;  the  capfule 
bilocular  and  polyfpermous? 

SCHWINJiURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the 
eaftern  coall  of  the  iflaqd  of  Fionia,  over-againft  the 
iflmds  of  Arroa  and  Langeland.  E.  Long.  10.  55. 
N.  Lat.  55,  8. 

SCHWITZ,.  or  jSwirz,  a  canton  of  SwifTerland, 
which  gives  name  to  them  all.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  canton  of  Uri,  on  the  eatt  by  that  of  Glaris,  and  on 
the  north  by  thofe  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  Its  principal 
riches  confift  In  cattle,  and  the  capital  town  is  of  the 
fame  name.  This  is  a  large,  handfome  place,  feated 
near  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  in  a  pleafant  coun- 
try among  the  mountains,  E.  Long.  8.  41.  N.  Lat, 
47.  2. 

SCIACCA,  anciently  called  Therma  Se/tnuntia,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  prefent  denomination  from  the  Ara- 
bic word  Scheich.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
caftle  of  Luna.  It  ftands  upon  a  very  fteep  rock, 
hanging  over  the  fea,  aad  excavated  in  every  direftion 
into  prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  is  depofited  for  exportation  ;  there  is 
Bo  harbour,  but  a  fmall  bay  formed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  Kghters  lie  to  load  the  corn  which  they  carry 
©ut  about  a  mile  to  fhips  to  anchor. 

The  town  is  irregularly  but  fubftantially  built,  and 
;    .  Vei.  XVL  Part.  IL 


contains  13,000  inhabitants,  though  Amlco's  Lex'ic$n 
Topograph'tcum  fays  the  laft  enumeration  found  only 
9484.  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclefiaftics,  and 
feveral  denrjmlnations  of  lay  perfbns. 

SCIiENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  thoracici.  The  membrane  of  the  gills 
has  fix  rays ;  the  opercula  and  whole  head  are  fcaly; 
Tiiere  are  five  fpecies. 

SCIATICA,  the  nip-GOUT.  See  MEDrciNEj  u'' 
207.  . 

SCIENCE,  In  philofophy,  denotes  any  doftrinea 
deduced  from  felf-evident  principles. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows,  i.  The 
knowledge  of  things,  their  conftitutions,.  properties, 
and  operations  :  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of 
the  w«rd,  may  be  called  ?>tjcr<i(.w^  or  natural  philofophy  i 
the  end  of  which  is  fpeculative  ttuth.  See  Philo- 
sophy and  Physics. — 2.  The  flclli  of  rightly  ap. 
plying  thefe  powers,  'rfxurixH  j  The  moft  confiderable 
under  this  head  is  ethics,  which  Is  the  feeking  out  thofe 
rides  and  meafures  of  human  aftions  that  lead  to  hap- 
pincfs,  and  the  means  to  praftife  them  (fee  Morai. 
Philosophy)  ;  and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  uf^s  of 
life  (fee  Mechakiics). — 3.  Tlic  dodlrine  of  figns, 
(r«Mti«Tixw  }  the  moft  ufual  of  which  being  words,  it  ife 
aptly  enough  termed  logic.    See  Logic. 

This,  fays  Mr  Locke,  feems  to  be  the  moft  general, 
as  well  as  natural,  divifion  of  the  objefts  of  our  un- 
derftanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts 
about  nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things 
themfelves  for  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;  or  about  the 
things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  adlions,  for 
the  attainment  ef  his  own  ends  ;  or  the  figns  the  mind 
makes  ufe  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  AH 
which  three,  nnx.  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves 
know  able,  alliens  as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to 
happinefs,  and  the  right  ufe  of  figns  in  order  to  know- 
ledge, being  toto  calo  different,  they  feem  to  be  the  three 
great  provinces  of  the  intelleftual  world,  wholly  fepa- 
rate  and  diftinft  one  from  another. 

SCILLA,  the  squill,  in  botany :  'A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
loth  order,  Ceronaria^  The  corolla  is  hexapctalous 
and  deciduous.;  the  filaments  filiform. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecles  is  the  marltlma,  or  fea- 
onion,  whofe  roots  are  ufed  in  medicine.  Of  this  there 
are  two  forts,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  with  a 
white  root ;  which  a  .ppofed  to  be  accidental  varle- 
ties,  but  the  white  are  generally  preferred  for  medicin^ 
ufe.  The  roots  are  large,  fomewhat  val-fhaped,  com- 
pofed  of  many  coats  Jying  over  each  other  like  onions  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  come  out  feveral  fibres.  From  the 
middle  of  the  root  arife  feveral  fliining  leaves,  which 
continue  green  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring. 
Then  the  flower-ftalk  comes  out,  which  rifes  two  feet 
high,  and  is  naked  half-way,  terminating  in  a  pyra- 
midal thyrfe  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  compofed 
of  fix  petals,  which  fpread  open  like  the  points  of  a 
ftar.  Tills  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhores,  and  in 
the  ditches,  where  the  falt-water  naturally  flows  with 
the  tide,  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  fo  can- 
not be  propagated  in  gardens ;  the  froft  in  winter  al- 
4  U  ways 
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Seiily.  ways  d'cflroymir  the  roots,  and  for  want  af  falt-water 
••'-'^r'^  th^y  not  thrive  in  fummer.  Sometimes  the  roots 
which  are  bought  for  ufe  put  ftirth  their  ftems  and 
produce  ftowers,  as  they  lie  in  the  druggifts  fhops.  — 
'l^is  root  is  very  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  intenfcly  hit- 
ter, and  fo  acrimonious,  that  it  ulcerates  the  fern  if 
much  handled.  Taken  iiiternally,  it  powerfiilly  ftimu- 
lates  the  folids,  and  promotes  urine,  fweat,  and  ex- 
pe^loration.  If  the  dofe  is  confiderable»  it  proves 
emetic,  and  fometimes  purgative.  The  principal  ufe 
of  this  medicine  is  where  the  priinx  vix  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  opprelfed  by  tena- 
cious phlegm.  It  has  befen  recommended  in  hydropic 
.  -  Gafts,  taken  in  powder,  from  four  to  ten  grains  iu  a 
&)fe,  mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre.  The 
moft  commodious  mode  of  exhibiting  this  root  is  as  a 
bolus  or  pill.  Liq  jid  fonnsare  too  difatTrecahlc  to  moft 
people;  though  rais  may  be  remedied  in  fome  degree 
by  the  addition  of  fome  aromatic  diiliiled  waters-.  It 
yields  the  whole  of  its  virtues  to  aqueous  and  vinous 
menflrua,  and  likewife  to  vegetable  acids. 

SCILLY,  or  Si L LEY,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  and 
rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  W.  Long  7'\ 
N.  h^X.  50^. 

Thefe  iflands  were  firft  calfed  Cafjitendes:,  or  the 
Tin  IJIes,  from  their  being  rich  in  that  metal,  'i'he 
common  opinion  is,  tliat  this  is  a  Greek  appellation  ; 
\K  hich  in  the  maft  obvious  fen-fe  is  true  :  But  as  the 
Phccnicians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the 
country  that  produced  it,  before  the  Gieeks  knew 
any  thing  of  either,  it  is  very  likely  they  introduced 
the  names  of  both  from  tneir  own  language.  Strabo 
fays  thefe  iflands  were  ten  in  number,  lying  clofe  to- 
gether, of  which  only  one  was  uninhabited :  the  peo- 
ple led  an  erratic  life,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  wore  an  under  garment  which  reached  down  to 
*heir  ankles,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  fame- 
v-olour,  which  was  black,  girt  round  a  Kttle  belo^v  the 
breaft  v^th  a  girdle,  and  v/alked  with  ftaves  in  their 
lisaiids.  The  riches  of  thefe  iflands  were  tin  and  lead, 
^.vhich,  with  the  fkins  of  their  cattle,  they  exclianged 
Avith  foreign  merchants,  that  is,  the  Plioenicians  from 
Cadiz,  for  e?.rthen-ware,  fait,  and  utenfils  made  of 
ftrafs.  An  author  of  as  great  or  greater  antiquity, 
ii'ems  to  include  a  part  at  leaft  of  Cornwall  amonoft 
t^efe  iflands  ;  or  rather  he-  fuggefts,  that  they  were 
not  pcrfeA  iflands  except  at  full  fea,  but  that  at  ebb- 
rhe  inhabitants  paiTed  from  one  to  another  upon  tlte 
fands,  and  that  they  evert  tranfported  their  tin  in  lai-ge 
ftjuare  blocks  upon  carriages  from  one  ifland  to  another. 
-He  farther  takes  notice,  that  fiir*»  •s  inJiabited  about  Be- 
fcrium  (the  Larid'^s  End)  vvere  in  their  converfation 
■^ith  flrangers  remarkably  civil  and  coiu-tt-,^uS.  Q- 
ther  ancient  writers  ffyle  thefe  iflands  He/pend  s,  from 
■^eir  weftern  fituation,  and  Oeflrymnidesy  aflerting  that 
■ilie  laud  was  extremely  fertile,  as  well  as  f*ll  of  mines  ; 
SMFid  that  the  people,  though  very  brave,  were  entirely 
addifted  to  commerce,  and  boldly  paffed  the  feas^  in: 
^cir  leather  boats. 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  defirous  of  having  a* 
Siare  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phceniciaa*  as  care-- 
fiilly  1-abomed  to  prevent,  by  concealing  their  naviga- 
tion to  thefe  iflaads  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power. 
At  length,  however,  the  Romans  prevailed ;  and  Publius 
ifcrafiiw  coifting  tliidier,  ^fi9s  fa  \*c-ll:  pleafed  with-  the 


Induilry  and  maimers  of  txie  people,  tliat  he  taught 
them  various  improvements,  as  well  in  working  their 
mines,  which  till  that  time  wtre  but  Hi  allow,  as  in 
carryinsr  their  own-  merchandife  to  different  markets. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  followed  the  fate 
of  the  reft  of  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Cornwall,  in 
becomirKj  ful>jeft  to  the  Roman  empire.  We  find  riiem 
called  in  the  Itiiierary  of  Antoninus,  Sigd-cles  ;  bv" 
Sulpitius,  Sillen<e  ;  and  by  S  'linus  they  are  termed^ 
SUures.  i^U  v/e  know  of  them  during-  this  period  is^ 
that  their  tin  trade  contimied,,  and,  that  fometimes  (late- 
prifoners  were  exiled,  or,  to  ufe  the  Roman  phrafe,  re- 
legated hither  as  well  as  to  other  iflaads. 

When  the  legions  were  withdrawn,  and  Britain  with 
its  dependencies  left  in- the  power  of  the  natives,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  queltion  that  thefe  iflands  fiiared  th^ 
fame  lot  v/ith-  the  relt.  As  to  the  appellation  -vvhicli 
from  this  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  wri- 
ting it  is  Scilly  ;  in  records  we  commonly  lind  it  fpeit 
Si/ly,  Sllley,  or  Sulley  ;  but  we  are  told  the  old  Bri- 
tifli  appellation'  was  Sulleh,  or  Sylleh,  which  figni- 
fies.  rocks  confecrated  to  the  fun.  We  have  not  the 
leaft  notice  of  any  thing  that  regards  them  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  It  is,  however,  with  mucli. 
appearance  of  truth  conjeftured,  that  lome  time  withiii, 
this  fpace  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  deltroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attended  with  a  finkisg  of  the  earth, 
by  which  molt  of  their  lowlands,  and  of  courfe  the 
greateil  part  of  their  improvements,  were  covered' 
by  the  fe?.,  and  thofe  rich  m.ines  of  tin  \7hich  had 
rendered  th'em  fo  famous  fwa}U)wed  up  in  the  deep.. 
They  have  a  tradition  in-  Cornwall,  that  a  very  cxten>- 
five  tfa6t  of  country  called  the  L'mncfi,  in  the  old' 
Cornifli  Lfthoufoiv,  fuppofed  to  lie  between  that  coun- 
try and  Scilly,  was  loft  in  that  manner ;  and  there  are 
many  concurrent  circumllances  which  render  this  pro- 
bablf^.  In  referer,ce  to  thefe  iflands,  the  cafe  is  ftill 
ftronger;  for  at  low  ebbs  their  rftoae-iiiclofures  are  ftill 
vilible  from  almoft  all  the  ifles,  and  thereby  afford  an-, 
ocular  demonlin;tion  that  they  were  forn-ierly  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inh^ibi- 
tants  muft  have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  the  fame 
tirrie  very  iuduftrious.  Thi-s  fuRiciently  proves  the 
faft,  that  by  fuch  an  earthqufike  they  wfei't-  deilroyed ; 
and  that  it  happened  at  fom.e  period  of  time  withiit 
thofe  limits  that  have  been' aifigned,  appears  frfr>m  our 
hearing  nothing  more  of  their  tin  trade,  and  from? 
our  having  no  notice  of  it  at  all  in  any  of  our  ancient 
chronicles,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out  later,  from  thtir 
known  attention  to  extraordinary  events,  muft  certainly 
have  happe-ied. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  king  Athek%an,  after  having  overcome 
a  very  pcwerful  confederacy  formed  againil  him,  and 
haviiig  reduced  Exeter,  and  driven  the  Britons  be- 
yond th<*  river  d'amar,  which  he  made  the  boundary 
of  their  Corniih  dominions,  paffed  over  into  thcfe  iflands,. 
(then  furely  in  a  better  ttate  than  now,  or  they  would- 
not  have  been  objecls  of  his  vengeance)-,  and  reducecj 
them  likewife.  Hiltory  does  not  inform'  us,  that  the 
Danes  ever  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  iflands  ;  but  asf^ 
t-heir  method  of  fortifyiru^  is  very  well  known,  it  has 
been  conjeftured  that  the  Giant's  Caftle  in  the  ille.ot 
St  Mary  was  erccled  by  them  ;  and  indeed,  if  we  cort- 
lid^r  the  coQvenieat  ^tuation  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
o  trade 
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'tra(!e  of  piracy  which  that  nation  earned  on,  there 
'  feems  to  be  nothing  improbaijie  In  that  conjefture.  It 
is  more  certain  that  there  were  churches  eretted  in  thefe 
iifles,  and  that  thett  were  in  them  aU'o  many  mwnks  and 
•hermits,  before  the  conc^ueft. 

The  fertility  of  the  itlands  is  much  infilled  upon  in 
-all  the  accounts  ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  faid  of  St  Mary's, 
'that  it  bears  exceedinrr  jrood  corn,  infomuch  that  if 
men  did  but  caft  corn  where  fwine  had  rooted,,  it 
"■would  come  up.  There  is  mention  made  of  k  breed  of 
-iviid  fwine,  and  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fjfli.  But  notwIthftandin«r  the  fertility  of  the 
•country,  and  the  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
•tnight  have  there.  It  was  neverthelefs  but  thinly  pea- 
pled  ;  aI^d  the  reafon  afligned  Is,  becaufe  they  were 
■liable  to  be  frequently  fpoiled  by  French  or  Spanifti 
pirates.  In  Leland's  time,  one  Mr  Davcrs  of  Wiltihire, 
and  Mr  Whittington  of  Gioucefterfhire,  were  proprie- 
tors of  ScIIly,  and  drew  from  theniie,  in  rertts  and  eom- 
TOodlties,  about  49  merks  a-year. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  junfture,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  fmall  trade  in  dried  llcate 
and  other  fi(h  to  Bretao;ne,  with  which  they  purchafed 
fait,  canvas,  and  other  neceffaries.  This  feems  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  kind  of  commerce,  fince,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  of  that  country,  thofe  of  the 
•vJcilly  ifles,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  than 
Temnantb  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  when  driven  out 
'ty  the  Saxons,  took  reftige  In  thofe  iflands,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Jrmorica, 
and  from  hence  flyled  Bretagne,  Brittany,  or  Litt/e 
Britain^  and  the  people  Bretons.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  great  relief  to  thofe  who  dwelt  in  thofe 
ifles ;  who,  during  'tl»e  long  civil  war  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  LanCallcr,  had  their  intercourfe 
with  England  fo  tnuch  interrupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  with  their  neighbours  on  the 
French  coaft,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  lail 
diltrefs. 

The  Scllly,  or  Sllley  iflands,  lie  due  weft  frorti  the 
Lizard  about  17  kagues  ;  weft  and  by  foiith  from  the 
old  Land's  End,  next  Mount's  Bay,  at  the  diftance 
of  10  leagues  ;  and  from  the  weftern  Land's  End,  they 
lie  wert-iouth-wcft,  at  the  diftance  of  fomething  moie 
than  nine  leagues.     I'hcre  are  five  of  them  inhabited; 
tmd  that  called  Samfon  has  one  family  in  it.    The  lar- 
^^cft  of  thefe  is  St  Mary's,  vvhich  lies  in  tlie  north  lati- 
tude of  49  degrees  55  mirtures,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
•6  degrees  40  minutes  weft  from  Greenwich.     It  Is  two 
■miles  and  a  half  in  len  gth,  about  one  and  a  half  in 
1:>readth,  and  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  compafs. 
'Onthewtft  fide  there  projeAs  an  iflhmus.  Beyond 
tills  there  is  a  pcnlufula,  which  is  ve'ry  high  ;  and  upon 
v\hich  ftauds  Star  Caftle,  built  in  1593,  with  fome 
tjutworks  and  batteries.     On  thefe  theve  are  upwards 
of  threefcore  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  ^  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  there  is  a  gai-rifon  of  an  entire  coin- 
jiany,  with  a  mafter-gunner  and  fix  oth^r  gunntrs.  In 
the  magazine  there  are  arms  for  300  iflanckrs,  who, 
when  lummoned,  are  bound  t<j  march  into  the  fortrefs. 
Underneath  the  caftle  barracks  and  lines  ftamls  Hirgh 
'i'own,  very  improperly  built,  as  lying  fo  low  as  to  be 
hibjeift  to  inund'ations.     A -mile  within  land  ftands 
'  Church  I'own,  fo  denommateti  frem  th«rr  place-of  >/or- 
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(hip  >  it  confifts  of  a  feW  houfes  only,  with  a  tourt-hQi:r&.  SciUv. 
About  two  furlongs  eaft  of  this  lies  the  Old  Town»  — v— 
\vhere  there  are  more  houfes,  and  fome  of  them  very 
convenient  dwellings.    The  number  of  inhabitants  ifi 
this  ifland  is  about  600  or  700  5  and  it  produces  to  th<:  - 
lord  proprietor  300  l./>er  fln«tt»7. 

^  Trefcanv  lies  direAly  north  ffom  St  Mary's,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles.  It  was  formerly  ftylcd  St 
Nicholas's  IJlanH  ;  afid  was  at  leaft  as  la.'^e  as  St  Mary's* 
though  at  prefent  about  half  the  fize.  The  remairts 
of  the  abbey  are  yet  vifible,  the  fituation  well  chofen, 
with  a  fine  bafon  of  frefli  water  before  it,  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  furlong  wide,  with  an  ever-giieen  bank 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  fea,  and  ferving  at  once 
to  prcferve  the  pond,  and  fhelter  the  abbey.  In  this 
pond  there  are  moft  excellent  eels,  and  the  lands  lying 
round  it  are  by  far  the  beft  in  thofe  iflands.  There  a«; 
about  half  a  fcore  flone  houfes,  with  a  church,  which 
are  called  Dolphin  Town ;  an  old  caftle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  called  Oliver's  Caftle  ;  and  a  new 
block-houfe,  raifed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  caftle,  which 
is  of  far  greater  ufe.  This  ifland  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  fineft  famphire,  and  the 
only  tin  works  that  are  now  vifible  are  found  here> 
There  are  upon  it  at  prefent  about  40  families,  who 
are  very  irtduftrious,  and  fpin  more  wool  than  in  St 
Mary's.    Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  Sol.  a-year. 

A  mile  to  the  eaft  of  Trefcaw,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  moft  northern  part  of  St  Mary's,  lies  the  ifle 
of  St  Martin's,  not  much  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of 
Trefcaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly e?ctremely  well  cultivated;  notwithftanding  which 
it  was  entirely  deferted,  till  within  fomewhat  lefs  than 
a  century  ago,  that  Mr  Thomas  Ekiwes,  a  confider- 
able  merchant,  engaged  fome  people  to  fettle  there. 
Fle  llkewife  caufed  to  be  erected  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  fpire  of  as  many  feet  more  ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  ferves  Is  a  day- 
mai-kfor  dlrefting  fiiips  crofTmgthe  channel  or  comln;'- 
into  Scllly.  St  Martin's  produces  fome  corn,  afford'a 
the  beft  pafttire  in  thefe  iflands,  nouriihcs  a  great  num- 
ber of  flieep,  and  has  upon  it  1 7  families,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  fecret  of  burning  the  beft  kelp,  and  are  ex- 
^tremely  attached  to  their  own  ifland.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  Is  obfervable,  that  though  fome  of  the  Inhabitants 
rent  lands  in  St  Mary's,  yet  they  continue  to  refide 
here,  going  thither  only  occafionally. 

St  Jgnes,  which  is  alfo  called  the  Llght-houft:  IJlund, 
lies  near  three  miles  fouth-Vveft  of  St  Marj-'s ;  and  is, 
thoiigh  a  very  little,  a  very  well  cultivated  ifland,  fruit- 
ful ^  in  corn  and  grafs.  ■  The  only  inconvenience  to 
which  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  fubjeft,  is  the  want 
of  good  water,  as  th«ir  capital  advantage  conlifts  in  ha- 
vmg  feveral  good  coves  or  finall  ports,  where  boats  may 
h'e  with  fafety ;  which,  however,  are  not  much  ufed. 
The  light- ho  ufe  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
fupport  of  the  ifland,  which  ftands  on  the  moft  elevated 
ground,  built  with  ftone  from  the  foundation  to  the 
lauthorn,  which  is  fiity-one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four, 
the  fafli-lights  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  Inches  wide,  and  fixteen  in  number.  The  floor  of 
the  lanthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  ftands  a  fubftantlal 
iron  grate,  fquare,  barred  on  every  fide,  with  one  great 
chimney  in  the  canopy-roof,  aiid  feveral  lefler  ones  to 
let  out  the  fmoke,  and  a  large  pair  of  fmith's  belloWa 
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t-eilly.  are  fo  fixed  as  to  be  ealily  ufed  whenever  there  is  oe- 
""^'^"^  cafion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  noble  and  commodious 
ftrufture';  and  being  plaftered  white,  is  a  ufeful  day- 
jBfiark  to  all  fhips  coming  from  the  fouthward.  The 
keeper  of  this  light-houfc  has  a  falary  from  the  Trinity- 
houfe  at  Deptford  of  40 1.  a-yeaf,  with  a  dwelling, 
houfe  and  ground  for  a  garden.  His  afililant  has  20  1. 
a-year.  •  It  is  fupphed  with  coals  by  an  annual  (hip  ; 
and  the  carriage  of  thefe  coals  from  the  fea-fide  to  the 
li;^ht-houfe  is  looked  on  as  a  ccnfiderable  benefit  to  the 
poor  inhabitants.  They  have  a  neat  little  church,  built 
by  the  Godolphin  family.  There  are  at  prefent  50 
houfeholds  in  the  ifland,  which  yield  the  propiietor  40L 
a-year. 

Brehar,  or,  as  pronounced,  Bryer  ijland,  lies  north- 
weft  of  St  Mary's,  and  to  the  weft  of  Trefcaw,  to 
■which,  when  the  fea  13  very  low,  they  fometimes  pafs 
over  the  fand.  It  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  with 
fea  and  land  fowls,  excellent  famphire,  and  a  great 
variety  of  medical  herbs.  There  are  at  prefent  thir- 
teen famihes,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30 1. 
a-year  to  the  proprietor. 

South  from  hence,  and  weft  from  Trefcaw,  ftands 
the  ifland  of  Samfon,  in  which  there  is  not  above  one 
family,  who  fubfift  chiefly  by  the  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  weftward  of  thefe  there  lie  four '  iflands,  which 
contain  in  the  whole  360  acres  of  meadow  and  arable 
land.  The  eajiern  tflesy  fo  denominated  from  their 
pofition  in  refpeft  to  St  Mary's,  contain  123  acres; 
and  there  are  alfo  feven  other  rocky  and  fcattered 
iflands,  that  have  each  a  little  land  "of  fome  ufe ;  and 
befides  thefe,  innumerable  rocks  on  every  fide,  among 
which  we  muft  reckon  Sci/ly,  now  nothing  more  than 
a  large,  ill-fiiaped,  craggy,  inacceffible  ifland,  lying  the 
fartheft  north-weft  of  any  of  them,  and  conl'equently 
the  neareft  to  the  continent. 

Th*  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  equally  mild  and  pure  ; 
their  v*.*nters  are  feldom  fubjeft  to  froft  or  fnow. 
When  the  former  happens,  it  lafts  not  long  ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upon  the  ground.    The  heat  of  their 
fummers  is  much  abated  by  fea-breezes.    They  are  in- 
deed frequently  incommoded  by  fea  fogs,  but  thefe 
are  not  unwholefome.     Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers 
more  fo.    The  moft  fatal  diftemper  is  the  fmall-pox  ; 
yet  thofe  who  live  temperately  furvive  commonly  to  a 
great  age,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  difcafes.  The 
foil  is  very  good,  and  produces  grain  of  all  forts  (ex- 
cept wheat,  of  which  they  had  anciently  plenty)  in 
large  quantities.  They  ftill  grow  a  little  wheat,  but  the 
bread  made  of  it  is  unpleafant.    They  eat,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  chiefly  what  is  made  of  barky  ;  and  of  this  they 
have  fuch  abundance,  that  though  they  ufe  it  both  for 
bread  anpl  beer,  they  have  more  than  fuffices  for  their 
own  confumption.  The  ufe  of  potatoes  is  a  new  improve- 
ment ;  and  they  profper  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  fome 
places  there  are  two  crops  in  a-year.    Roots  of  all  forts, 
pulfe,  and  falads,  grow  well ;  dwarf  fruit-trees,  goofe- 
berrfes,  currants,  rafpberries,  and  ev^'ry  thing  of  that 
kind,  under  proper  ftielter,  thrive  exceedingly ;  but 
they  have  no  trees,  though  formerly  they  had  elder ; 
and  porthelik,  i.  f.  the  harbour  of  willows,  proves  they 
had  thefe  likewife  ;  and  wltl   a  little  care,  no  doubt, 
great  improvements  might  be  made.    The  ranunculus, 
anemone,  and  moft  kinds  of  flowers,  are  fuccefsfully 
•cultivate^     their  gardens.    They  have  wild  fowl  of  all 


Ibrts,  rrom  the  fwan  to  the  fnipe  ;  and  3  particular  kind  Si 
called  the  hedge  chicken,  wWch  is  not  inferior  to  the  oi  to- 
Ian  :  alfo  tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in  great  num- 
b<;rs.  Their  black  cattle  are  generally  fraall,  but  very 
well  tafted,  though  they  feed  upon  ore -weed.  Their 
horfes  are  little,  but  ftrong  and  lively.  They  have  alfo 
large  flocks  of  ftne  flieep,  whofe  fleeces  are  tolerably 
good  and  their  flefli  excellent.  There  are  no  venomous 
creatures  in  thefe  iflands. 

We  nrnft  now  pafs  to  the  fea,  which  is  of  more 
confequence  to  thefe  ifles  than  that  fmall  portion  of 
land  which  is  diftrlbutcd  amongft  them.  St  Mary's 
harbour  is  very  fafe  and  capacious,  having  that  i(lai?!d 
on  the  fouth  ;  the  eaftern  iflands,  with  that  of  St  Mar- 
tin, on  the  eaft  ;  Trefcaw,  Brehar,  and  Samfon,  to  the 
north  ;  St  Agnes  and  feveral  fmall  Iflands  to  the  weft. 
Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  fathom  water,  with 
good  anchorage.  Into  this  harbour  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smith's  Sound,  St  Mary's 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  :  fo  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  fliip  of  150  tons  cannot  fafcly  fail 
through  one  or  other  of  them.  Crow  Sound  only- 
excepted,  where  they  cannot  pafs  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  there  is  from  16  to  24  feet  in  this  paflage.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  two  other  harbours ;  one  called  Netu 
Grynfey,  which  lies  between  Brehar  and  Trefcaw, 
where  flu'ps  of  300  tons  may  ride  fecurely.  The  other 
is  called  Old  Grynfey,  and  lies  between  Trefcaw,  St 
Helen's,  and  Theon,  for  frnaller  fhips.  The  former 
is  guarded  by  the  batteries  at  OHver's  Caftle  ;  the  latter 
by  the  Blockhoufe,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  I'refcaw, 
called  Donjer.  Small  coaflers  bound  to  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlets  from  thefe  little  harbours 
than  from  St  Mary's,  where,  at  the  weft  end  of  Hugh 
Town,  there  is  a  fine  pier  built  by  the  prefent  earl  of 
Godolphin,  430  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  in  the  narrow- 
eft  part,  and  23  feet  in  height,  with  16  feet  of  water 
at  a  fpnng,  and  10  at  a  neap  tide  ;  fo  that  under  the 
flielter  of  this  pier,  veflels  of  150  tons  may  lie  fecurely, 
not  only  clofe  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  ftrand  of 
the  town. 

In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves  of  the 
feveral  ifles,  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel  may  be 
caught  in  their  feaion  ;  alf)  foal,  turbot,  and  plalfc,  re- 
markably good  in  their  kind  and  ling,  wliich  from  its 
being  a  thicker  fifli,  mellower,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
juftly  preferred  to  any  cavght  nearer  our  own  coafts. 
Salinon,  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  pilchards 
in  vaft  abundance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  alga 
marina,  fucus,  or  ore-weed,  which  ferves  to  feed  both 
their  fmall  and  great  cattle,  manures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  of  ufe  in  phyfic,  is  fometimes  pre- 
ferved,  fometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other  refpefts 
very  beneficial  co  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  we  are  next 
to  fpeak. 

The  people  of  Scilly  in  general  are  robuft,  hand- 
fome,  active,  hardy,  indufliious,  generous,  and  good- 
natured  ;  fpeak  the  Englifh  language  with  great  pro- 
priety ;  have  ftrong  natural  parts  (though  for  want  of 
a  good  fchool  they  have  little  education),  as  appears 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  feveral  employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  They  cultivate  moft  of  their  lands  as 
well  as  can  be  expefted  under  their  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  They  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  boats,  in  which  they  excel are  good 
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fifitcrmeo,  and  excellent  pilots  _  _ 

mirable  houfewives,  fpin  their  own  wool,  weave  it  into 
coarfe  cloth,  and  knit  llockings.  They  have  uo  timber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  Jiot  much  from  England  ; 
yet  they  have  many  jwiners  and  cabinet-makers,  who, 
out  of  the  fine  woods  which  they  obtain  from  captains 
of  (hips  who  put  in  here,  make  all  kinds  of  domeftic 
furniture  in  a  very  neat  manner.  They  trre  free  from  the 
land-tax,  malt-tax,  and  excife  ;  and  being  furuiflied  with 
plenty  of  hquors  from  the  vefftls  which  are  driven  mto 
their  roads  for  refrefhment,  for  neceffary  repairs,  or 
to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  in  return  for  provifions  and 
other  cenveniences  ;  this,  with  what  little  fiih  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  beft  part  of  their  trade,  if  we  except 
their  kelp,  which  has  been  a  growing  manufadure  for 
thcfe  fourfcore  years,  and  produces  at  prefent  about 
cool,  per  annum.  .  n.  i  j 

The  right  honourable  the  carl  of  Godolphm  is  Ityled 
proprietor  of  Scilly,  in  ^irtue  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  late  earl,  then  lord  Godolphin,  dated  the  25th 
of  July  1698,  for  the  term  of  89  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  end  and  expiration  of  a  term  of  50  years, 
granted  to  Francis  Godolphin,  Efq;  by  king  Charles  I.; 
that  is,  from  the  year  1709  to  n^^,  wiien  his leafe  de- 
termines. In  virtue  fif  this  royal  grant,  his  lordfhip  is 
the  fole  owner  of  ail  lands,  houfes,  and  tenements  ; 
claims  all  the  tithes,  .not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  nih  taken  at/ea  and  landed  upon  thofe  premifes; 
harbour-duties  paid  by  (hips ;  and  one  moiety  of  ^  the 
wrecks,  the  other  belonging  to  the  admiralty.  There 
is  only  one  eccleliaif  icaf  perfon  upon  the  iflands,  who 
reiides  at  St  Mary's,  and  vihts  the  other _  inhabited 
i.nands  once  a-y£ar.  But  divine  fervice  is  peform- 
ed,  and  fermons  read,  every  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  thofe  iflands,  by  an  honeft  layman  appointed  for 
that  purpofe ;  and  there  are  likewife  church-vvar- 
dens  and  overfeers,  regularly  cholen  in  every  parifh. 
As  to  the  civii  government,  it  is  adminiftered  by  what 
is  called  the  Courf  of  Twelve ;  in  which  the  com- 
mander  in  chief,  the  proprietor's  agent,  and  the  chaplain, 
have  their  feats  in  virtue  of  their  offices :  the  other 
nine  are  chofen  by  the  people.  Thefe  decide,  or  ra- 
ther compromife,  all  differences  ;  and  punlfh  fmall  of- 
fences by  fines,  whippings,  and  the  dr  king-llool :  as 
to  greater  enormities,  we  many  conclude  they  have  not 
been  hhlierto  known  ;  lince,  except  for  the  foldiers, 
there  is  no  prifon  in  the  iflands.  But  in  cafe  of  capital 
©ffences,  the  criminals  may  be  tranfported  to  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  there  brought  to  juilice. 

The  great  importance  of  thefe  iflands  arifes  from 
their  advantageous  fituatloH,  as  looking  equally  into  ^ 
George's  Channel,  wliich  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Englifh  Channel,  which  feparates  Bri- 
tain from  France.  For  this  reafon,  moft  fliips  bound 
from  the  fouthward  ftrive  to  make  the  Scilly  iflands,  in 
©rder  to  fleer  their  courfe  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  very  convenient  alfo  tor  veffels  to  take  flicker  amongft 
tliem  ;  which,  prevents  their  being  driven  to  Milford 
Haven,  nay  fometimes  into  fome  port  in  Ireland,  if  the 
wind  is  ftrong  at  eaft  ;  or,  if  it  blows  hard  at  north- 
wefl ,  from  being  forced  back  into  fome  of  the  Cornifli 
harbours,,  or  even  on  the  French  coafts.  If  the  wind 
fnould  not  be  very  high,  yet  it  unfavourable  or  unileady, 
as  between  the  channels  often  happens,  it  is  better  to 
jput  into  Scilly,  than  to  beat  about  at  fea  in  bad  weather. 
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Thpir  women  are  ad-  The  intercourfe  between  thtTe  two  clijannela  i's  another 
motive  why  ftiips  come  in  here,  as  choofing  rather  to  " 
wait  in  fafety  for  a  wind,  th^n  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  blown  out  of  their  courfe  ;  and  therefore  a  ftrong 
gale  at  eaft  feldom  fails  of  bringing  tliirty  or  forty  veffels, 
and  frequently  a  larger  number,  into  Scilly  ;  not  more 
to  their  own  fatisfattion  than  to  that  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ships  homeward-bouod  from  America  often  touch 
there,  from  the  defire  of  making  the  firft  land  in 
their  power,  and  for  the  fake  of  refrefliment.  Thcfe 
reafons  have  an  influence  on  foreign  fhips,  as  well 
as  our  own  ;  and  afford  the  natives  .an  opportunity 
of  fliowing  their  wonderful  dexterity  in  conducing 
them  fafely  into  St  Mary's  haibour,  and,  when  the  wind 
ferves,  through  their  founds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  and 
malcing  a  waft,  a  boat  immediately  puts  off  from  the 
neareft  ifland,  with  feveral  pilots  on  board  ;  and  having 
with  amazing  aftivity  dropped  one  of  them,  into  every 
ftiip,  till  only  two  men  are  left  in  the  boat,  thefe  return 
again  to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circumftances. 
dired^,  in  qne  of  thdr  little  coves. 

Refpe£ling  acun-ent  which  often  prevails  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Scilly,  Mr  Rennel  has  publiflied  fome  obferva- 
tions  of  much  importance.  "  It  is  a  circumftance  (fays 
he)  well  known  to  feamen,  'that  fliips,  in  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  fleering  a  courfe  for  the  Britlfli  chan- 
nel, in  a  parallel  fomewhat  to  the  fouth  of  the  Scilly 
iflands,  do  notwithftanding  often  find  themfelves  to  the 
north  ©f  thofe  iflands;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  mouth 
of  St  George's  or  of  the  Briftol  channel.  This  ex- 
traordinary error  has  paffed  for  the  effedts  either  of  bad 
fteerage,  bad  obfervations  of  latitude,  or  the  indiuught 
of  the  Briftol  channel:  but  none  of  thefe  account  for  it 
fatisfaftorily  ;  becaufe,  admitting  that  at  times  there 
may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  extend 
to  Scilly  ;  and  the  cafe  has  happened  in  weather  the 
moft  favourable  for  navigating  and  for  taking  obferva- 
tions. The  confequences  of  this  deviation  from  the  in- 
tended trad  have  very  often  been  fatal ;  particularly  in 
the  lofs  of  the  Nancy  packet  in  our  own  times,  and  that 
of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  and  others  of  his  fleet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Numbers  of  cafes, 
equally  melancholy,  but  of  lefs  celebrity,  have  occurred; 
and  many  others,  in  which  the  danger  has  been  immi- 
nent, but  not  fatal,  have  fcarcely  reached  the  public  ear. 
AU  of  thefe  ha^^e  been  referred  to  accident  ;,'and  there- 
fore no  attempt  feems  to  have  been  made  to  inveftigate 
the  caufe  of  tliem. 

"  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that,  they  may  be  im- 
puted to  a  fpeclfic  caufe;  namely,  a  current:  and  I  fliall 
therefore  endeavoui-  to  inveftigate  both  that  and  its  ef- 
fefts,  that  feamen  may  be  apprized  of  the  times  when 
they  are  particularly  to  exped.  it  in  any  cgnfiderable: 
degree  of  ftrcligth  ;  for  then  only  it  is  likely  to  occafioii 
mifchief,  the  current  that  prevails  at  ordinary  times  be- 
ing  probably  too  weak  to  produce  an  error  in  the  reck- 
oning, equal  to  the  difference  of  parallel  between  the 
fouth  part,  of  Scilly  and  the  trad  in  which  a  comman- 
der, prudent  in  his  meafures,  but  unfufpicious  of  a  cur- 
rent, would  choofe  to  fail." 

The  original  caufe  of  this  current  is  the  prevalence 
of  wefterly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  which  impel  the  wa- 
ters along  the  north  coaft  of  Spain,  and  accumulate 
them  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  whence  they  are  projeded 
along  the  coaft  of  France,  in  a  dire£tion  north- weft  by 
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,  to  the  weft  of  Sdlly  and  TrelanJ.  ^  The  major  af- 
%ns  ftron^  reafons  for  the  exiilence  of  this  current  bt- 
tween  Uftiant  and  Ireland,  in  a  chart  of  tlie  trails  of 
the  Heftor  and  Atlas,  Eaft  India  fliips,  in  1778  and 
J  787.  The  following  remarks  on  the  efFeft  of  this 
current  are  abridged  from  the  author's  work,  which  is 
well  worthy  the  perufal  of  all  failors  and  fiiipmafters. 

ift,  If  a  fhip  croffes  it  obliquely,  that  is,  in  an  eall 
by  fouth  or  more  fouthcrly  direftion,  (he  will  continue 
much  lon  j  er  in  it,  and  of  courfe  be  more  affefted  by  it, 
than  if  fhe  croffed  it  more  directly.  The  fame  confe- 
quence  will  happen  if  flie  croffes  it  with  li^ht  winds. 
2dly,  A  good  obfervation  of  latitude  at  noon  would  be 
thought  a  fufficient  warrant  for  running  eaftward  du- 
ring a  long  night  ;  yet  as  it  may  "be  poiFible  to  remain 
in  the  current  long  enough  to  be  caiTicd  from  a  parallel, 
which  may  be  deemed  a  very  fafe  one,  to  that  of  the 
*i'0cks  of  SciUy,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  experien- 
fcing  a  continuance  of  ftron  r  wefterly  winds  in  the  At- 
•lantic,  and  approaching  the  Channel  with  light  fouther- 
•3y  winds,  either  to  make  Ufhant  in  time  of  peace,  or  at 
all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel  of  48"  4  ^'  at  the  high- 
fft  3dly,  Ships  bound  to  the  weftward,  frem  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  with  the  wind  in  the  fouth-weft 
quarter,  fliould  prefer  the  larboard  tack.  Athly,  Major 
Rennel  approves  the  defign  of  removing  the  light- 
houfe  of  Scilly  (if  it  be  not  already  removed)  to  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  the  high  rock?.  5thly,  He  recom- 
mends the  fendiRj  a  vefTel,  with  time-keepers  on  board, 
to  examine  the  foundings  bqtween  the  parallels  of  Scilly 
and  lHhant ;  from  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  Point  as 
far  well  as  the  moderate  depths  extend.  A  fet  of  time- 
keepers, he  obferves,  v^ill  elFelft  more  in  one  fummer,  in 
fkilful  hands,  than  ail  the  fcie^ice  of  Dr  Halley  co\ild 
do  in  the  courfe' of  a  long  life. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  thefe  iflands  is 
ftill  more  confplcuous  ;  and  it  k  hip,hly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  affcmbling  their 
fleet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  failed 
under  the  command  of  Anlaff,  ta  attack  King  Athcl- 
ftan  ;  which  convinc<id  him  of  th«  neceffity  of  adding 
them  to  his  dominions,  llpon  the  like  principle,  Hen- 
ry VJJT.  when  upon  bad  .terfniii  with  his  neighbours, 
caufed  an  did  f()itrefs  to  'be  repaired ;  and  Queen  El'i- 
•/abeth,  who^had  more  to  fear,  diredc^l  the  conftrutlion 
of  a  caftie,  v/hidi,  in  part  at  leaft,  Ifell  reniains.  But 
the  mod  fingular  inltance  of  the  detrancnt  fha.t  might 
arife  from  thefe  iflaDds  falling  into  other  liands>th?iu 
our  own  happened  in  when  Sir  John  Grciiville 

took  fhclter  in  them  '^vith  the  remains  t>f  tlie  Cornifh 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredstiony  comtiiitted  by  his 
frigates  foon  n;ade  it  evident  that  Siciily  was  the 
key  of  the  Engliih  commerce  ;  and  the  ciamours  of 
the  merchants  thereupon  rofe  fo  high,  tha<  the  par- 
liament were  forced  to  (end  a  fleet  of  fiftj  fail,  with  a 
great  body  of  laud-forces  on  board,  under  Sir  George 
Ayfcue  and  admiral  Blake,  vvho  with  great  difficulty, 
and  no  .inconfidergble  lofs,  made  th.enifelves  matters  of 
Trefcaw  and  Brehar  ;  where  they  eretVed  thofe  lines 
and  lortifications  near  the  remains  of  the  old  fartrtfs 
that  are  called  Oliver's  Cajle.  But  at  length,  fintling 
that  little  •was  to  be  done  in  that  way,  they  chofe  to 
jfrant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  moll  honourable  capitula- 
tion, as  the  fureft  means  to  recover  places  of  fuch  con- 
icquence  ;  with  .which  tbe  parliament  were  very  little 
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fatisGed,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  his  reafons  ;  which  8 
appeared  to  be  fo  well  founded,  that  they  directed  the  . 
articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  puaftually  carried  into 
execution. 

SCIO,  or  Chi&,  a  cekbratei  ifland  of  the  Archipe- 
lago (fee  Chio).  It  is  32  miles  long  and  15  broad,  is 
a  mountainous  but  very  pleafant  country.  The  pn'n- 
cipal  mountain,  calkd  anciently  Pe/inausy  prefents  to 
view  a  long  iofty  range  of  bare  rock,  refleding  the  fua; 
but  the  receffes  at  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  aad 
reward  the  hufbandman  Ijy  their  rich  preduce.  The 
flopes  are  dothed  with  vines.  The  groves  of  lemon, 
orange,  and  citroK-trees,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
perfume  the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  bloflbms,  and 
delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruits  Myrtles  and 
jafmines  are  itfterfperfed,  wJth  olive  and  palm-trees,  and 
cyprelfes.  Amid  thefe  the  tall  minarees  rife,  and  white 
houfes  glitter,  dazzling  the  beholder.  The  inhabitanta 
export  'a  large  quantity  of  pleafant  wine  to  the  neigh- 
bouring iflaiids,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  filks. 
They  have  alfo  a  fmall  commerce  in  woo),  checfe ,  fijs, 
and  madic.  The  wemen  are  ietter  bred  than  in  other 
partS'of  the  Levant ;  and  though  the  drefs  is  odd,  yet  it 
is  very  neat.  The  partridges  are  tame,  being  fent  every 
day  into  the  fields  to  get  their  Sving,  and  in  the  even- 
ing  are  called  back  with  a  whiille.  I'he  town  called 
Scio  is  large,  pleafant,  and  the  bell  built  of  any  in  the 
Levant,  the  houfes  being  beautiful  and  com.modious, 
fome  of  which  are  terraffed,  and  others  covered  with 
tiks.  The  Itreets  are  paved  with  Bint-ftoncs  ;  and  the 
Veivtians,  while  they  had  it  in  their  pofleflion,  made  a 
great  ;many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  caitle  is  au 
old  citadel  built  by  the  Genoefe,  in  which  the  Turks 
-have  a  garrifon  of  1400  men.  The  haibour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  fliipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
from  Conllasitinopk,  and  will  hold  a  fleet  of  fourfcofe 
.veffels.  They  reckon  there  are  10,00c  Turks,  ioc,ooo 
Greeks,  and  I0i,ooo  Latins,  on  this  illand.  I'he  Turks 
took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1695.  Scio  is  a  bifhop's 
fee,  and  is  feated  on  the  fea-fide,  47  miles  well  of  Smyr- 
na,  and  2  10  fouth-\*ell  of  Conltantinopk. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  place. 
"  The  moil  carious  of  them  (fays  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  Jias  be«i  named  without  reafon  the  Si^hool  of  Ho~ 
mer.  It  is  on  the  coaft  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city- 
northward,  and  appears  to  hitve  been  an  open  temple  of 
Cybele,  formed  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  Tiic  ihape  is 
oval,  and  iu  die  centre  is  the  inxage  of  the  goddefs,  the 
head  ar,d  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  reprelented,  as  ufua!, 
littu-ic.    The  chair  has  a  lion  carvtd  on  each  lide,  and 

011  the  IkkJv.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a  low  rim  or 
■ie-at,  and  alxjutfive  ywds  over,  '['he  xA'iiole  is  hewn  out 
of  the  mountain,  is  rude,  indiilindl,  atid  probably  of 
the  mod  i-emote  antiquity.  From  the  Hope  higher  up 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio.  and  of  the  chan- 
nel, with  its  ihining  illands,  beyond  which  are  the 
mountains  on  the  mainland  of  Afia." 

SCIOPPIUS  (Gafpar),  a  learned  German  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Neiimark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th  of  May  1576.  Ht  ftudied  at  the 
univeriity  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  became  an  author  ;  and  pubHihed  books,  favs  Fer- 
rari, which  deferved  to  be  admired  by  old  men'.  His 
difpofitions  did  not  correfpond  with  his  genius.  Natu- 
rally paflioiiate  and  malevolent,  he  affauked  without 
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mercy  tLc  cbarafi;cr  of  eminent  men.  He  ahinred  the 
fyftcm  of  the  Proteftants,  and  became  3  Roman  catho- 
lic about  the  year  i  ,'99  ;  but  his  charadcr  remained 
the  fame.  He  pofleffcd  all  thofe  quah'ties  which  fitted 
him  for  malilng  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  Hterary 
world  ;  imagiiratiun,  memory,  profound  learnin;',  ai)d 
invincible  impudence.  He  was  familiar  with  the  terms 
oi  reproach  in  m.oft  of  tlie  languages.  He  was  entirely 
)gnorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neither  fliow- 
ed  refpeft  to  his  fiiptriors,  nor  did  he  behave  with  de- 
cency to  his  equals.  He  was  pofltfied  wiih  a  frenzy 
ot  an  uncommon  kind  :  he  was  indeed  a  peifedl  fire- 
br-and.^  fcattering  atound  him,  as  if  tor  his  amuftjment, 
the  moll  atrocious  calumnies.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  above 
•tii!  others,  was  the  objedl  of  his  fatire»  That  learned 
rhan,  having  drawn  up  the  hiitory  of  his  own  family^ 
iiiid  deduced  its  genealogy  fiom  princes,  was  feverely 
attacked  by  Scioppius,  who  ridiculed  his  high  preten- 
tions. .Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  Iiook  iatitlcd  The 
L.ife  and  Parentage  of  Gafpar  Scioppius,  in  which  lie 
informs  us,  that  tlie  ftithcr  of  Scioppius  had  been  fuc- 
Gcflively  a  grave-digger,  a  journeyman  llationer,  a  haw- 
ker, a  foldier,  a  miller,  and  a  brewer  of  beer.  We  are 
told  that  his  wi^e  was  long  Jtept  as  a  miftrefs,  and  at 
length  forfaken  by  a  debauched  man  whom  (he  follow- 
€d  to  Hungary,  and  obli<red  to  return  to  her  hufband  ; 
rhat  then  he  treated  her  harihly,  and  condemned  her  to 
the  loweft  offices  of  fervitude.  His  daughter,  too,  it  is 
iaid,  was  as  diforderly  as  her  mother  :  that  after  the 
Sight  of  her  hufband,  who  was  goin:^  to  be  bm  ned  for 
fome  infamous  crimes,  ihe  became  a  common  proilitute; 
aind  at  length  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  (he  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon.  Thefe  fevere  accufatiows  againft  the 
temily  of  Scioppius  inflamed  him  with  more  eagernefs  to 
attack  hi^  antagonift  anew.  Pie  collcfted  all  the  ca- 
lumnies tliat  had  been  thrown  out  againft  Scaliger,  and 
ixirnied  them  into  a  huge  volume  as  if  he  l)ad  intended 
to  crufh  him  at  once.  He  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  King  of  England,  James  I.  in  his  Euitfi^fticvs,  See. 
and  in  hi-s  Coilyrivm  Re'^ivm  Britnnni/c  Rcgi  gravitcr  ex 
cul'a  laliorarit'/ n'UTiere  niijfum  ;  X\\?it\?,,  "An  Eve  falve  for 
>iis  Britannic  Majefty."  In  one  of  his  works  he  had  the 
ai)<]acity  to  abufe  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  m.oft  fcur- 
/iloiis  manner,  on  which  account  Iris  book  was  burntd 
at  Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was 
LH'prefented  before  the  king  of  England,  bat  he  gloried 
iin  his  diihonoar.  Provoked  with  his  infoknce  to  their 
IovcrtI;rn,  the  fervants  of  the  EngliiTi  ambaflador  af- 
fa-altedliim  at  Madrid,,  and  correfted  him  feverely  ;  but 
fee  boatted  of  the  %-ounds  he  had  received.  He  pub- 
h{hed  more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  againft  the 
Jeluits  ;  and,  what  is  very  furprifing,  in  ih-e  very  place 
where  he  declaims  with  moft  virulence  againlt  that  fo- 
eiety,  he  fubfcribes  his  own  name  with  expreflions  of 
^lety.  /  Gajpar  Scioppius,  already  on  the  brink  of  the 
groDe,  and  ready  to  appear  lefore  the  tribunal  of  J  ejus 
Chr^Jf  (0  gh)e  an  arcoxtnt  nf  my  ivorks.  Towards  the  end 
cf  his  life  he  employed  himielf  in  ftudying  the  Apoca- 
lyple,  arid  affirmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  that 
myllerious  book.  He  fent  fome  of  his  expofitions  to 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  eardiaal  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  read  them. 

^  Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  lafl;  fourteen  years  of 
his  life  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  fmaU  apartment,  where 
fee  devoted  himfelf  lolely  to  fludy.    The  fame  writer 
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j\cquaints  u?,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Scriptures  almoil  Scloppiu* 
entirely  by  heart ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipfed  „  )' 
by  his  vices.  For  hisi  love  of  flander,  and  the  furiotis  f 
alfaults  which  he  made  upon  the  moft  eminent  men,  he 
was  called  the  Certertn  of  literature.  He  accufes  evea 
Cicero  ot  barbarifms  and  improprictios.  Pie  died  oiv 
the  19th  November  7 649,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  Padua, 
the  only  retreat  which  remained  to  him  from  the  multi- 
tude of  enemies  whom  he  had  created.  Four  hundred 
books  are  afcribed  to  him,  which  are  fiiid  to  difcover 
great  genius  and  learning.  The  chief  of  thefe  are, 
1.  Verejimilivm  Liin  lY.  1596,  in  8vo.  2.  Commenta' 
rius  de  arte  critic-i,  1661,  in  8vi;.  3.  Be  Jua  ad  Catho- 
ikos  tnlgratwne,  1660,  in  v8vo.  4.  Notatlones  Critica  in 
Fkrdrum,  in  Priafeia,  Fataw,  1664,  in  8vo.  5.  Suf-. 
piSu-rum  ItSionum  Libri  V.  1664,  in  8ve.  6.  Clafficum 
leHifncri,  16/9,  in  4to.  7  Col/yrrum  regium,  161 1,  in- 
8vo.  8.  G'  timmatica  Pbikfophica^  1  644,  in  8vo.  Re» 
Ir.tio  ad  Rtges  et  Principes  de  Straiagemaiibus  et  Societath 
Js/n,  164:,.  in  iimo.  This  laft  mentioned  book  wa* 
publifhed  under  the  name  of  Alphonfo  de  Vargas.  He 
was  at  firft  wtll  difpofed  to  tire  Jefuits  ;  but  thefe  fa- 
thers on  one  occalion  oppofed  him.  He  prefented  z 
petition  to  the  diet  of  RahToonne  in  1630,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  penfion  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  who  were  the  con- 
feflbrs  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  eledors,  liad  influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  petition  from  being  granted.  Front 
that  moment  Scioppius  turned  his  whole  artillery  againlt 
the  Jefuits. 

SCIPIO  (Publius  Cornelius),  a  renowned  Roman 
general,  furnamed  Africanu.  ,,  for  his  conquefts  in  that 
country.  His  other  fignal  military  exploits  were,  his 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  tingle  day  ;  his 
complete  viftoiy  over  Hannil-^',  the  famous  Carthagi- 
B-ian  general  ;  the  defeat  of  Syphax  king  of  Numidia» 
and  of  Anfiochus  in  Afia.  He  wns  as  eminent  for  hi» 
chaftity,  and  his  generous  bchanour  t'.>  hia  prifQnerSi  Aft 
for  his  valour.    He  died  I  Ho  B.  C.  aged  about  51. 

Sc  IP  10  (Lucius  Corneliuj),  his  brother,  furnamecj. 
JJiaticus,  tor  his  complete  vidory  over  Antiochus  atr 
the  battle  of  Ivlagnefia,  in  whicli  Antiochus  Iwft  5t,,ooo 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A  triumph,  and  the  fur- 
name  ot  AJiattcus,  xvcre  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  Yet 
his  ungrateful  countrymen  accufed  him,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  cf  peculation  ;  for  which  he  was  fined :  but 
the  public  fale  of  his  effeds  j)roved  the  falfehood  of  the 
charge  ;  for  they  did  not  jiroduce  the  amount  of  the 
fine.     He  fiourifhed  about  190  B.  C. 

ScfPio  (Publius  Emilianus),  was  the  fon  of  Paulus- 
Erniiius ;  but  beimj^  adopted  by  Sclpb  Afrioanus,  he 
was  Q^y^^  Scipio  A fricamu  junior.    He  ftiowed  himfelf 
worthy  of  adoption,  foltowiis^;  the  footftcpt  of  Scipid 
Africanus,  whom  he  ecualled  in  military  fanfte  and  pub* 
lie  virtues.    His  chief  vi6fories  vi'ere  the  conqueft' 
Carthage  and  Numantia  ;  Yet  thefe  fignal  fervicfis  to- 
his  Country  could  not  proted  him  frora  an  untimely- 
fate.    He  was-  if  rangkd  in  his  bed  by  order  of  the  ■ 
Decemviri,  who  dreaoed  his  popularity,  129  B.  C. 
aged  56. 

SCIRO,  an  iHand  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  weft 
of  Mytilene,  to  the  north^-eaft  of  Negropont,  and  to 
the  jouth-eaft  of  Sciati.  It  is  15  miles  in  length,  and 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  has 
no  mines.  The  vines  make  the  beauty  of  the  iftandy  . 
and  the  wine      excellent}  nop  do  the  natives  wan«. 
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ecituclo  wood.  There  is  but  one  village  ;  and  that  is  built  on 
a  rock,  whiclf  runs  up  like  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is  10 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  St  George.  The  inhabi- 
tantis  are  all  Greeks,  the  cadi  being  the  only  Turk 
among  them. 

SCIROCHO,  ov  SiROCHO,  a  name  generally  given 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  fouth-weft 
it  is  applied  to  the  hot  fuffocatiug  blafts  from  Africa, 
and  in  the  north-eaft  it  means  the  cold  bleak  winds  from 
the  Alps. 

SCIRPUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order,  Ca- 
iamar'tit.  The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  and  imbricated 
all  round.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  and  only  one  beard- 
lefs  feed. 

SCI  R RHUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  a  hard  tu- 
nor  of  any  part  of  the  body,  void  of  pain,  ariling, 
as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  infpiffation  and  induration  of 
the  fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  though  it  may  alfo 
appear  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  in  the 
fat ;  being  one  of  the  waj'S  in  which  an  inflammation 
terminates.  Thefe  tumors  are  exceedingly  apt  to  de- 
generate into  cancers. 

SCITAMIN£^.  See  Botany,  p.  459. 
SCIURUS,  the  SQUIRREL  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
'feelongingto  the  order  of  gllres.  It  has  two  fore-teeth 
in  each  jaw,  the  fuperior  ones  fhaped  like  wedges,  and 
the  inferior  ones  comprefTed.  There  are  l  i  fpecies ; 
•of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  vulgaris,  or  common  fquirrel,  with  ears  ter- 
minated with  long  tufts  of  hair ;  large,  lively,  black 
eyes  ;  head,  body,  legs,  and  tail,  of  a  bright  reddiOi 
brown  ;  breaft  and  bell^'  white  ;  hair  on  each  fide  the 
tail  lies  flat.  In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  it  changes  m 
V'intet  into  grey.  In  RufTia  it  is  fometimes  found  black, 
in  many  parts  of  Er.gtand  there  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
with  milk  white  tails. — This  fpecies  inhabits  Europe 
and  North  America,  tiie  northern  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Afia  :  and  a  variety  is  even  found  as  far  fouth 
as  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  neat,  lively,  aftive  animal; 
lives  always  in  woods :  in  the  fpring,  the  female  is  feen 
purfued  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  males,  feigning  an 
cfcape  from  their  embraces ;  makes  its  neft  of  mofs  and 
dried  leaves  l>etween  the  fork  of  two  branches  ;  brings 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time  ;  has  two  holes  to  its 
Deft  ;  ftops  up  that  on  the  fide  the  wind  blows,  as  Pli- 
ny juflly  remarks  ;  lays  in  a  hoard  of  winter  provifion, 
fuch  as  nuts,  acorns,  &c. ;  in  fummer,  feeds  on  buds 
and  young  fhoots  ;  is  particularly  fond  of  thofe  of  fir, 
and  the  young  cones ;  fits  up  to  eat,  and  ufes  its  fore- 
feet as  hands  ;  covers  itfclf  with  its  tail ;  leaps  to  a  fur- 
prifing  diftance;  when  difpofed  to  crofs  a  river,  apiece 
of  bark  is  its  boat,  its  tail  the  fail ;  is  in  great  plenty 
in  Dunmallet,  and  there  called  Conn.  ^  Boys  frequently 
nurfe  this  beautiful  and  aftive  animal  under  cats. 

There  are  three  creatures,  the  fquirrel,  the  field- 
moufe,  and  the  bird  called  the  nuthatchy  which  live 
much  on  hazel  nuts  ;  and  yet  they  open  them  each  in 
a  different  way.  The  firft,  after  rafping  off  the  fmall 
end,  fplits  the  fhell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as 
a  man  does  with  his  knife  ;  the  fecond  nibbles  a  hole 
with  his  teeth,  fo  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a  wimble, 
and  yet  fo  fmall,  that  one  would  wonder  how  the  ker- 
eel  can  be  extraded  through  it  j  while  th€  laft  pecks 


an  ir regular  ragged  hole  with  its  bill;  but  as  tins  ar-  Scli 
tift  has  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut  firm  whil<;  he  pierces  ""^ 
it,  like  an  adroit  workman,  he  fixes  it,  as  it  were  in  a 
vice,  in  fome  cleft  of  a  tree,  or  in  fome  crevice  ;  when, 
{landing  over  it,  he  perforates  the  flubborn  fliell.  While 
at  work,  they  make  a  rapping  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diflance."    White's  Selborne. 

2.  The  cinereus,  or  grey  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears  ;  P.' 
hair  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  mixed  with  black,  and  of-  "^^^^ 
ten  tinged  witli  dirty  yellow  ;  belly  and  infides  of  the 
legs-  white  ;  tail  long,  bufhy,  grey,  and  ftriped  M^ith 
black  :  fize  of  a  -half-grown  rabbit. — Inhabits  the 
\voods  of  Northern  Afia,  North  America,  Peru,  and 
Chili.  They  are  very  jnunerous  in  North  America,  do 
incredible  damage  to  the  plantations  of  maize,  rim  up 

the  ffalks  and  eat  the  young  ears.  Defcend  in  vafl 
ilocks  from  the  mountains,  and  join  thofe  that  inhabit 
the  lower  parts;  are  profcribed  by  the  provinces,  and  a 
reward  of  three-pence  per  head  given  for  every  one  that 
is  killed.  Such  a  number  was  deftroycd  one  year,  that 
Pennfylvania  alone  paid  in  rewards  L.  8000  of  its  cur- 
rency. Make  their  nefts  in  hollow  trees,  with  mofs, 
ftraw,  w^ool,  &c.  Feed  on  maize  in  the  feafon,  and  on 
pine-cones,  acorns,  and  m^fts  of  all  kinds  :  form  holes 
under-ground,  and  there  depofit  a  large  flock  of  winter 
provifion.  Defcend  from  the  trees,  and  vifit  their  ma- 
gazines when  in  want  of  meat ;  are  particularly  bufy  at 
the  approach  of  bad  weather ;  during  the  cold  feafon 
keep  in  their  neft  for  feveral  days  together  ;  feldom  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  only  run  up  and  down  the  bodies ; 
their  hoards  often  deftroycd  by  fwine  ;  when  their  ma- 
gazines are  covered  with  deep  iiaow,  the  fquirrels  often 
perlfh  for  want  of  food  ;  are  not  eafily  (hot,  nimbly 
changing  their  place  when  they  fee  the  gun  levelled ; 
have  the  aftluns  of  the  common  fquirrel ;  are  cafily  ta^ 
med  ;  and  their  flefh  is  efteemed  very  delicate.  Their 
furs,  which  arc  imported  under  the  name  of  petii-grisf 
are  valuable,  and  ufed  as  linings  to  cloaks. 

3.  The  filler,  or  black  fquirrel,  with  plain  cars  j 
fometimes  wholly  black,  but  often  marked  with  white 
on  the  nofe,  the  neck,  or  end  of  the  tail ;  the  tail 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the  body  equal.  It 
inhabits  the  north  of  Afia,  North  America,  and  Mexi. 
CO  ;  breeds  and  affociates  in  feparate  troops ;  is  equally 
numerous , with  the  former;  commits  as  great  ravages 
among  the  maize  ;  makes  its  neft  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  forms,  like  them,  magazines  for  wrnter  food.  The 
fineft  are  taken  near  the  lake  Baikal,  and  about  Bargu- 
2infl<oi-Gftrog,  upon  the  Upper  Angara,  in  the  diftridil 
of Nertfchinflc,  which  are  the  beft  in  all  Siberia;  thefe 
continue  black  the  w^hole  year,  the  others  grow  rufly 
in  fummer. —  There  is  a  variety  with  plain  ears  ;  coarfe 
fur  mixed  with  dirty  white  and  black  ;  throat  and  in- 
fide  of  the  legs  and  thighs  black  ;  tail  much  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  fquirrels  ufually  are  ;  of  a  dull  yellow  co- 
lour, mixed  with  black  ;  body  of  the  fize  of  the  giey 
fquirrel.  It  inhabits  Virginia ;  the  planters  call  it  the 
cat  fquirrel. 

4.  i'he JlavuSf  or  fair  fquirrel,  with  the  body  and  tail 
of  a  flaxen  colour;  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  with  plain  round 

'  ears,  and  rounded  tail.  Inhabits  the  woods  near  Ama- 
dabad,  the  capital  of  Guzurat,  in  great  abundance,  leap., 
ing  from  tree  to  tree.  Linnaeus  fays  it. is  an  inhabitant 
of  South  America. 

5.  The  Jirtatusy  or  ground  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears ; 
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•    ridge  of  tlie  back  marked  with  a  black  ftreak  ;  each 
fide  with  a  pale  yellow  ftripe,  bounded  above  and  below 
with  a  line  of  black  ;  head,  body,  and  tail,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  ;  the  tail  the  darkeft  :  breait  and  belly  white  ; 
noie  and  feet  pale-red  ;  eyes  full. — Inhabits  the  north 
of  Afia,  but  found  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  fo- 
refts  of  North  America.    They  never  run  up  trees  ex- 
cept they  are  purfued,  and  find  no  other  means  of  efca- 
ping  :  they  butrow,  and  form  their  habitations  under 
ground,  with  two  entrances,  that  they  - may  get  accefs 
to  the  one  in  cafe  the  other  is  flopped  up.    Their  re- 
treats are  formed  with  great  flcill,  in  form  of  a  long 
gallery,  with  branches  on  each  fide,  each  of  which  ter- 
minates in  an  enlarged  chamber,  as  a  magazine  to  ftore 
their  winter  provifion  in  ;  in  one  they  lodge  the  acorns, 
in  another  the  maize,  in  a  third  the  hickery  nuts,  and 
in  the  laft  their  favourite  food  the  chinquapin  chefnut. 
They  very  feldom  ftir  out  during  winter,  at  leaft  as 
long  as  their  provifions  laft  ;  but  if  that  fails,  they  will 
dig  into  cellars  \.  here  apples  are  kept,  or  barns  where 
maize  is  ftored,  atid  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief ;  but  at 
that  time  the  cat  deftroys  great  numbers,  and  is  as 
great  an  enemy  to  them  as  to  mice.  During  the  maize 
harveft  thefe  fquirrels  are  very  bufy  in  biting  off  the 
ears,  and  filling  their  mouths  fo  full  with  th^  corn,  that 
their  cheeks  are  quite  diftended.    It  is  obfervable  that 
they  give  great  preference  to  certain  food ;  for  if,  after 
filling  their  mouths  with  rye,  they  happen  to  meet  with 
wheat,  they  fling  away  the  firit,  that  they  may  indulge 
in  the  laft.    They  are  very  wild,  bite  feverely,  and  are 
fcarcely  ever  tamed  ;  the  ficins  are  of  little  ufe,  but  are 
fometimes  brought  over  to  line  cloaks. 

6,  The  ghsf  or  fat  fquirrel,  with  thin  naked  ears ; 
body  covered  with  foft  afh-coloured  hair;  belly  whitifli; 
tail  full  of  long  hair :  from  nofeto  tail,  near  fix  inches; 
tall,  four  and  a  half :  thicker  in  the  body  than  the 
common  fquirrel. — Inhabits  France  and  the  fouth  of 
Europe;  lives  in  trees,  and  leaps  from  bough  to  bough; 
feeds  on  fruits  and  acorns  ;  lodges  in  the  hollows  of 
trees ;  remains  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  winter,  and 
grows  very  fat.  It  was  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  their  gliraria,  places  conftrufted 
to  keep  and  feed  them  in. 

7.  The  fagitta,  or  arrow  fquirrel,  with  a  fmall  round 
head,  cloven  upper  lip  :  fmall  blunt  ears,  two  fmall  warts 
at  the  utmoft  corner  of  each  eye,  with  hairs  growing 
out  of  them  :  neck  ftiort :  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet ; 
and  inftead  of  a  thumb,  a  (lender  bone  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  lodged  under  the  lateral  membiane,  ferving 
to  ftretch  it  out :  from  thence  to  the  hind  legs  extends 
the  membrane,  which  is  broad,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  ilcin  of  the  fides  and  belly  :  there  are  five  toes  on 
the  hind  feet ;  and  on  all  the  toes,  (harp  comprefled 
bent  claws  :  the  tail  is  covered  with  long  hairs  difpofed 
horizontally  :  colour  of  the  head,  body,  and  tail,  a 
bright  bay ;  in  fome  parts  incHning  to  orange  :  breaft 
and  belly  of  a  yellowifti  white  :  length  from  nofe  to 
tail,  eighteen  inches  ;  tail,  fifteen. — ^^Inhabits  Java,  and 
others  of  the  Indian  iflands :  leaps  froin  tree  to  tree  as 
if  it  flew  :  will  catch  hold' of  the  boughs  with  its  tail. 
Niewhoff,  p.  354.  defcrlbes  this  under  the  name  of  the 
flying  cat,  and  fays  the  back  is  black. 

8.  The  vo/ans,  or  flying  fquirrel,  with  round  naked 
ears,  full  black  eyes,  and  a  lateral  membrane  from  the 
fore  to  the  hind  legs  :  tail  with  long  hairs  difpofed  hori- 
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zontally,  longeft  in  the  middle:  its  colour  above,  a  brown- 
ifti  alh  ;  beneath,  white  tinged  with  yellow  :  much  lefs 
than  the  common  fquirrel.   Inhabits  Finland,  Lapland, 
Poland,  Ruffia,  North  America,  and  New  Spain  :  lives 
in  hollow  trees  :  fieeps  in  the  day  :  during  the  night  is 
very  lively  :  is  gregarious,  numbers  being  found  in  one 
tree  :  leaps  from  bough  to  bough  fometimes  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  ten  yards:  this  aftion  has  improperly  been 
called  flying,  for  the  animal  cannot  go  in  any  other  di- 
reftion  than  forward  ;  and  even  then  cannot  keep  an 
even  line,  but  finks  confiderably  before  it  can  reach  the 
place  it  aims  atj  fenfible  of  this,  the  fquirrel  mounts 
the  higher  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  it  wiflies  to 
reach :  when  it  would  leap,  it  ftretches  out  the  fore- 
legs, and  extending  the  membranes  becomes  fpecifically 
lighter  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  fpring  further  than  other  fquirrels  that  have  not  this 
apparatus.    When  numbers  leap  at  a  time,  they  feem 
like  leaves  blown  off"  by  the  wind.  Their  food- the  fame 
as  the  other  fquirrels.    They  are  eafily  tamed  :  bring 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time.  See  fig.  3  &  4,  the  one 
reprefenting  the  animal  in  what  is  called  a  Jj/ingy  the 
other  in  a  Jtttingy  pofture. 
^  SCIURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  pf  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.    The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  the  corolla 
bilabiated;  the  filaments  are  barren  ;  the  capfules  five, 
and  joined  together  ;  bivalved,  unilocular,  with  one  feed. 
Of  this  there  is  one  fpecies,  viz.  aromatkay  a  native 
of  Guiana. 

SCLAVONIA,  a  countiy  of  Europe,  between  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  counties,  viz.  Pofegra,  Zabrab,  Creis,  Waraf- 
den,  Zreim,  and  Walpon,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  It  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom ;  and  Is  very 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  It  is 
300  in  length,  from  the  frontiers  of  Auftria  to  Bel- 
grade. The  eaftern  part  is  called  Ralzia,  and  the  in- 
habitants Ratzians.  Thefe,  from  a  particular  notion, 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  language  of  Sclavonia 
is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely,  thofe  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Ruffia. 

SCLERANTHUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  tbe  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  order, 
Caryophyllei.  The  calyx,  is  monophyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  there  are  two  feeds  contained  in  the  calyx. 

SCLERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  j  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
mtna.  The  calyx  has  a  giuma,  with  from  two  to  fix 
valves  ;  the  flowers  numerous  ;  the  feed  a  fort  of  nut, 
fmall,  oblong,  and  fiiinlng. 
of  them  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

SCLEROTICS,  medicines  proper  to  harden  and 
confoltdate  the  flefli  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied J  as  purflain,  houfe-leek,  flea-wort,  garden  night- 
fliade,  &c. 

SCOLOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  grallae.  The  back  is  cylindrical,  ob- 
tufe,  and  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  noftrils  are  linear  ; 
the  face  is  covered ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toes.  There 
are  18  fpecies  j  of  which  the  following  jye  the  princi- 
pal. 
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T.  The  arquatay  or  curlew,  freqitents  our  fca-coaftg 
and  marfhes  in  the  winter  time  in  large  flocks,  walking 
on  the  open  fands  ;  feeding  on  fliells,  frogs,  crabs,  and 
other  marine  infefts.    lu  fummcr  they  retire  to  the 
mountainous  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  pair  and  breed.    Their  eggs  are  of  a  pale 
olive  colour,  marked  with  irregular  but  diftinft  fpots  of 
pale  brown.    Their  flefh  is  very  rank  and  filhy,  not- 
withftandiag  an  old  Englilh  proverb  in  its  favour.  Cur- 
lews differ  much  in  weight  and  fize  ;  fome  welqrhing  37 
ounces,  others  not  22:  the  length  of  the  largeft  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  25  inches ;  the  breadth,  three  feet 
five  inches  ;  the  bill  is  feven  inches  long :  the  head, 
neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings   are  of  a  pale  brown  ; 
the  middle  of  each  feather,  black  ;  the  breaft  and  belly 
white,  marked  with  narrow  oblong  black  lines :  the 
back  is  white,  fpotted  with  a  few  black  ftrokes  :  the 
quill  feathers  are  black,  but  the'  inner  webs  fpotted  with 
white  ;•  the  tail  is  white,  tinged  with  red,  and  beauti- 
fully barred  with  black  ;  the" legs  are  Ion;,  ftrong,  and 
of  a  bluifh  grey  colour  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  toes  flat 
and  broad,  to  enable  it  to  walk  on  the  foft  mud,  in 
fearch  of  food. 

2.  The  phanpus,  or  whimbrel,  is  much  lefs  frequent 
on  our  {hores  than  the  curlew  ;  but  its  haunts,  food,  and 
general  appearance,  are  much  the  fame.  It  is  obferved 
to  vifit  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding  (where  it  is 
called  the  curleiv  knot)  in  vaft  flocks  ir>  April,  but 
continues  there  no  longer  than  May  ;  nor  is  it  feen  there 
any  other  time  of  the  year  :  it  feems  at  that  feafon  to  be 
on  its  paffage  to  its  breeding  place,  which  Mr  Pennant 
fufpefts  to  be  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
fpecific  difl"erence  is  the  fize  ;  this  never  exceeding  the 
weight  of  1 2  ounces. 

3.  The  rufticola,  or  woodcock,  during  fummer  inha- 
bits the  Alps  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Polifli  Pruffia,  the 
march  of  Brandenburg,   and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  :  they  all  retire  from  thofe  countries  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  as  foon  as  the  frofts  commence  ;  which 
force  them  into  milder  cUmates,  where  the  ground  is 
open,  and  adapted  to  their  manner  of  feeding.  They 
live  on  worms  and  infefts,  whidi  they  fearch  for  with 
their  long  bills  in  foft  grounds  and  moift  woods. — 
Woodcocks  generally  arrive  here  in  flocks,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  or  a  mifl:  :  they  foon  feparate  ;  but 
before  they  return  to  their  native  haunts,  pair.  They 
feed  and  fly  by  night  ;  beginning  their  flight  in  the 
evening,  and  return  the  fame  way  or  through  the  fame 
glades  to  their  day  retreat.    They  leave  England  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March  ;  not 
but  they  have  been  known  to  continue  here  accidental- 
ly.   Thefe  birds  appear  in  Scotland  firfl:  on  the  eaftern 
coafl:s,  and  make  their  progrefs  from  eafl;  to  weft.  They 
<lo  not  arrive  in  Breadalljane,  a  central  part  of  the 
kingdom,  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November  ; 
nor  the  coafts  of  Nether  Lorn,  or  of  Rofslhire,  till  De- 
i-ember or  January  :  they  are  very  rare  in  fhe  remote 
Hebrides,  and  in  the  Orkneys.    A  few  ftragglers  now 
and  then  arrive  there.    They  are  equally  fcarce  in 
Calthnefs.    Our  fpecies  of  woodcock  is  unknown  in 

•  North  America  :  but  a  kind  is  found  that  has  the  gene- 
r'"  %i\  appearance  of  it ;  but  is  fcarce  half  the  fize,  and 
wants  the  bars  on  the  breaft  and  belly.    The  weight  of 
the  woodcock  is  ufually  about  12  ounces;  the  length 
near  14  inches  ;  and  the  breadth,  26  j  the  bill  is  three 
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inches  long,  dufky  towards  the  end,  reddifh  at  the  baftr;  Seol<f! 
tongue  flender,  long,  (harp,  and  hard  at  the  point ;  the 
eyes  large,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head,  that 
they  may  not  be  injured  when  the  bird  thmfts  its  bill 
into  the  ground ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  black 
line  ;  the  fore-head  is  a  reddifh  a(h  colour  ;  the  crown 
of  the-head,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  fcapulars,  arc  prettily  bar- 
red  with  a  ferruginous  red,  black>  and  grey ;  but  on 
the  head  the  black  predominates  :  the  quiil-feathers 
are  duflcy,  indented  with  red  marks.    The  chin  is  of  a 
pale  yellow ;  the  whole  imder  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  marked  with  numerous  tranfverfe  lines  of 
a  dulky  colour.    The  tailconfifts  of  1 2  feathers,  dufky 
or  black  on  the  one  web,  and  marked  with  red  on  the 
other  ;  the  tips  above,  are  afli  coloured,  below  white  ; 
which,  when  fliooting  on  the  ground  was  in  vogue, 
was  the  fign  the  fowler  difcovered  the  birds  by.  The 
legs  and  toes  are  livid  ;  the  latter  divided  almoft  ta 
their  very  origin,  having  only  a  very  fmall  web  betweea 
the  middle  and  interior  toes  ;  as  thofe  of  the  two  fpe- 
cies of  fnipes  found  in  England. 

4.  The  agocepbaioy  or  godwit,  weighs  12  ounces 
and  a  half ;  the  length  is  1 6  inches  ;  the  breadth  27; 
the  bill  is  four  inches  long,  turns  up  a  little,  black  at 
the  end,  the  reft  a  pale  purple;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  broad  white  ftroke  ;  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  light  reddifh  brown,  marked 
in  the  middle  with  a  duflcy  fpot ;  the  belly  and  vent  fea- 
thers white,  the  tail  regularly  barred  with  black  and 
white.    The  fix  firft  quill-feathers  are  black  ;  their  in- 
terior edges  of  a  reddifli  brown  ;  the  legs  in  fome  are 
duflty,  in  others  of  a  greyifli  blue,  which  perhaps  may 
be  owing  to  different  ages  ;  the  exterior  toe  is  connefted 
as  far  as  the  firft  joint  of  the  middle  toe  with  a  ftrong 
ferrated  membrane.    The  male  is  diftinguiflicd  from  the 
female  by  fome  black  lines  on  the  breaft  and  throat  ; 
which  in  the  female  are  wanting.    Thefe  birds  are  ta- 
ken in  the  fens,  in  the  fame  fealon  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  the  ruffs  and  reeves  *  ;  and  when  fattened  are  •  Sea 
efteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  fell  for  half  a  crovvn  or  '^"'i 
five  fliiUings  a  piece.    A  ftale  of  the  fame  fpecies  is 
placed  in  the  net.    They  appear  in  fmall  flocks  on  our 
coafts  in  September,  and  continue  with  us  the  whole 
winter ;  they  walk  on  the  open  fands  like  the  curlew^ 
and  feed  on  inftfts 

5.  The  glottis y  or  greenfliank,  is  in  length  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  1 4  inches  ;  to  that  of  the  toes,  20  ;  it& 
breadth,  25.    The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ; 
the  upper  mandible  black,  ftraight,  and  very  flender  ;  the 
lower  reflefts  a  little  upwards;  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  afh-coloured,  marked  with  fmall 
dufky  lines  pointing  dowrt;  over  each  pafTes  a  white 
line  ;  the  coverts,  the  fcapulars,  and  upper  part  of  the 
back,  are  of  a  brownifh  afli-colour ;  the  quill-feathers 
duflcy,  but  the  inner  webs  fpeckled  with  white  ;  the 
breaft,  belly,  thighs,  and  lower  part  oi  the  back,  are 
white  ;  the  tail  is  white,  marked  with  undulated  duflcy 
bars  :  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  finely  crofTed  with 
double  and  treble  rows  of  a  duflcy  colour.    It  is  a  bird 
of  an  elegant  fhape,  and  fmall  weight  in  proportion  to 
its  dimenfions,  weighing  only  fix  ounces.    The  legs 
are  very  long  and  flender,  and  bare  above  two  inches 
higher  than  the  knees.       he  exterior  toe  is  united  to 
the  middle  toe,  as  far  as  the  Cecond  joint,  by  a  ftrong 

mem- 
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membrane  which  borders  their  fides  to  the  very  end, — 
Thefe  birds  appear  on  the  Engliih  coafts  and  wet 
grounds  in  the  winter-time  in  but  fmall  Rumbers. 

6.  The  calidrisf  or  red-fhank,  is  found  on  moft  of 
our  (hores  ;  in  the  winter  time  it  conceals  itfelf  in  the 
gutters,  and  is  generally  found  finglc  or  at  moft  in  pairs. 
It  breeds  in  the  fens  and  madhes ;  and  flies  round  its 
neft  when  diilurbed,  makmg  a  noife  like  a  lapwing. 
It  lays  four  eggs,  whitifh  tinged  with  olive,  marked 
with  irregular  fpots  of  black  chiefly  on  the  thicker  end. 
It  weighs  five  ounces  and  a  half :  the  length  is  1 2 
inches,  the  breadth  2 1  ;  the  bill  near  two  inches  long, 
red  at  the  bafe,  black  towards  the  point.  The  head, 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  fcapulars,  are  of  a  dufl<y 
a(h- colour,  obfcurely  fpotted  with  black;  the  back  is 
white,  fprinkled  with  black  fpots;  the  tail  elegantly 
barred  with  black  and  white ;  the  cheeks,  under  fide  of 
the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breaft,  are  white, 
ftreaked  downward  with  dufky  Hnes  ;  the  belly  white  ; 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  quill- feathers  are  diiflcy  ;  the 
legs  long,  and  of  a  fine  bright  orange  colour  ;  the  utmoft 
toe  connefted  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  fmall  membrane ; 
the  inmoft  by  another  ftill  fmaller. 

7.  The  galUnagOy  or  common  fnipe,  weighs  four 
•unces  ;  the  length,  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  near  1 2 
inches  j  the  breadth  about  14  ;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long,  of  a  dniky  colour,  flat  at  the  end,  and  often  rough 
like  rtiagrin  above  and  below.  The  head  is  divided 
leng^thwife  with  two  black  lines,  and  three  of  red,  one 
of  the  laft  pafiing  over  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  one 
above  each  eye:  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  a 
duflcy  line  ;  the  chin  is  white  ;  the  neck  is  varied  with 
brown  and  red.  The  fcapulars  are  beautifully  fl;riped 
lengvhwife  with  black  and  yellow  ;  the  quill-feathers  are 
-duflcy ;  but  the  edge  of  the  firft  is  white,  as  are  the  tips 
of  the  fecondary  feathers  :  the  quill-feathers  next  the 
back  are  barred  with  black  and  pale  red  ;  the  breaft  and 
belly  are  white;  the  coverts  of  the  tail  are  long,  and  al- 
iroft  cover  it;  they  are  of  a  reddifti  brown  colour.  The 
-tail  confifts  of  ;  4  feathers,  black  on  their  lower  part, 
then  crofted  with  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange,  another 
narrow  one  of  black ;  and  the  ends  white,  or  pale 
orange.  The  vent  feathers  are  of  a  dull  yellow  ;  the 
legs  pale  green;  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  In  the 
winter-time  fnipes  are  very  frequent  in  all  our  marfliy 
and  wet  grounds,  where  they  lie  concealed  in  the 
Tufties,  &c.  In  fummer  they  difperfe  to  different  parts, 
and  are  foimd  in  the  midft  of  our  higheft  mountains  as 
well  as  of  our  low  moors  ;  their  neft  is  made  of  dried 
grafs  ;  they  lay  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  olive  colour,  mark- 
ed with  duflcy  fpots  ;  their  young  are  fo  often  found 
in  England,  that  we  doubt  whether  they  ever  entirely 
leave  this  ifland.  When  they  are  difturbed  much,  par- 
ticularly in  the  breeding  feafon,  they  foar  to  a  vaft 
height,  making  a  Angular  bleating  noife  ;  and  when  they 
defcend,  dart  down  with  vaft  rapidity :  it  is  alfo  amu- 
fing  to  obferve  the  cock,  while  his  mate  fits  on  her 

^eggs,  poife  himfelf  on  her  wings,  making  fometimes  a 
•whiftling  and  fometimes  a  drumming  noife.  Their  food 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  woodcock  ;  their  flight 
very '  irregwlar  apd  fwift,  and  attended  with  a  ftiriU 
fcream.  They  are  moft  univerfal  birds,  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climates. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.    The  feet  are  very 
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numerous,  being  as  many  on  each  fide  as  there  are  Scolopea- 
joints  in  the  body  ;  the  antennae  arefetaceous  :  there  are  '^'"^ 
two  jointed  pappi,  and  the  body  is  deprefled. — Thefe  scomber 
infefts^  are  very  formidable  and  noxious  in  the  warm 
countries,  wkere  they  grow  to  the  length  of  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  or  more,  though  in  this  climate  they  feldom 
grow  above  an  inch  long.    The  fcolopendra  is  alfo 
called  the  centipes  from  its  number  of  feet.    In  the  Eafl: 
Indies  it  grows  to  fix  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  finger  :  it  confifts  of  many  joints  ;  and  from 
each  joint  proceeds  a  leg  on  each  fide :  they  are  cover- 
ed with  hair,  and  feem  to  have  no  eyes  ;  but  there  are 
two  feelers  on  the  head,  with  which  they  find  out  the 
way  they  are  to  pafs  :  the  head  is  very  round,  with 
two  fmall  ftiarp  teeth,  with  which  they  inflid  wounds 
that  are  very  painful  and  dangerous.    A  failor  that 
was  bit  by  one  on  board  a  fliip  felt  exceflive  pain,  and 
his  life  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  danger ;  but  by  the  ap- 
plication of  roafted  onions  to  the  part  he  recovered. 
The  bite  of  the  fcolopendra  morjitans  §  in  Jamaica  is  §  See  Plate 
faid  to  be  as  poifonous  as  the  fting  of  a  fcorplon.-  " 
Some  of  the  fpecies  live  in  holes  in  the  earth :  others 
under  ftones,  and  among  rotten  wood  ;  fo  that  the  re- 
moving of  thefe  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  fcolopendrae  breed. — Thefe  infefts,  like 
the  fcorplon,  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  perfed  from 
the  parent  or  the  egg,  and  to^  undergo  no  changes 
after  their  firft  exclufion.    They  are  found  of  all  fizes  ; 
which  is  a  iufficient  reafon  for  believing  that  they  pre- 
ferve  their  firft  appearance  through  the  whole  of  their 
exiftence.    It  is  probable,  however,  that,  like  moft  of 
this  clafs,  they  oltcn  change  their  flcins  j  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.    The  fcolopendra  for- 
ficata  is  the  largeft  in  this  country,  of  a  dun  colour, 
fmcoth,  and  compofed  of  nine  fcaly  fegments,  without 
reckonfng  the  head.    The  feet  are  15  in  number  on 
each  fide,  and  the  laft  longer  than  the  reft>  and  turned 
backwai  ds,  form  a  kind  of  forky  tail.    The  antennie 
are  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  and  confift  of  42  fhort 
fegments.     The  infed's  progieflive  motion  is  very 
quick,  and  fometimes  ferpentine.    It  is  found  under 
ftones  on  the  ground,  under  flower-pots  and  garden 
boxes. 

SCOLYMUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mla  aequahs  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4;,th  order,  Lompfijitte.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous  ; 
the  calyx  Imbricated  and  prickly,  without  any  pappus. 

SCOMBER,  the  Mackerel,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  of  thoraclcl.  The  head  is 
fmooth  and  comprefled,  and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the 
gill  membrane.  There  are  ten  fpecies;  — of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  following. 

I .  The  fcomber,  or  common  mackerel,  a  fummer-fith 
of  paflage  that  vlfits  our  ftiores  in  vaft  flioals.  It  Is  lefs 
ufeful  than  other  fpecies  of  gregarious  fifh,  being  very- 
tender,  and  unfit  for  carriage  ;  not  but  that  it  may  be 
preferved  by  pickling  and  faking,  a  method,  we  believe, 
praiSliied  only  In  Cornwall,  where  It  proves  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  poor  during  winter.  It  was  a  fifti  greatly 
■efteemed  by  the  Romans,  becaufe  It  furniflied  the  pre- 
clous  garum,  a  fort  of  pickle  that  gave  a  high  relifti  to 
their  fauces ;  and  was  befides  ufed  medicinally.  It  was 
drawn  from  different  kinds  of  hfli,  but  that  made  from 
the  mackerel  had  the  preference  :  the  beft  was  made  •  at 
4X2  .  Car- 
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Scomber.  Carthagena,  vaft  quantities  of  mackerel  being  taken  near 
fc—  V  "■'  an  adjacent  ifle,  called  from  that  circumllance  Scorn- 
brarla,  and  the  garum,  prepared  by  a  certain  company 
in  that  city,  bore  a  high  price,  and  was  dillinguiflied 
by  the  title  of  garum  fociorum.  This  filh  is  eafily  taken 
by  a  bait ;  but  the  beft  time  is  during  a  frefli  gale  of 
wind,  which  is  thence  called  a  mackerel  gale.  In  the 
fpring  the  eyes  of  mackerel  ^re  almoft  covered  with  a 
white  film  ;  during  which  period  they  are  half  blind. 
This  film  grows  in  winter,  and  is  call  the  beginning  of 
fummer.  It  is  not  often  that  it  exceeds  two  pounds  in 
weight,  yet  there  have  been  inftances  of  fome  that 
weighed  upwards  of  five.  Tlie  nofe  is  taper  and  (harp 
pointed  ;  the  eyes  large  ;  the  jaws  of  an  equal  length  ; 
the  teeth  fmall,  but  numerous.  The  form  of  this  filh 
is  very  elegant.  The  body  is  a  little  compreffed  on 
the  fides :  towards  the  tail  it  grows  very  flender,  and  a 
little  angular.  It  is  a  moft  beautiful  fifli  when  ahve  ; 
for  nothing  can  equal  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which 
death  impairs,  but  does  not  wholly  obliterate. 

2.  The  thunnus,  or  tunny,  was  a  fifii  well  known  to 
the  ancients  :  it  made  a  confiderable  branch  of  com- 
merce :  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  ocean  was  obferved,  and  ftations  for  taking  them 
were  eftablifhed  in  places  it  moft  frequented. 

There  are  ftill  very  confiderable  tunny  fifherles  on 
the  coaft  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  where  they  are  cured,  and  make  a 
great  article  of  provifion  in  the  adjacent  kingdoms.— 
They  are  caught  in  nets,  and  amazing  quantities  are 
taken  ;  fer  they  come  in  vaft  flioals,  keeping  along  the 
ihores.    See  Tunny-FisHERr.  , 

They  frequent  our  coafts,  but  not  in  Ihoals  hke  the 
tunnies  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  lechs  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland ; 
where  they  come  in  purfuit  of  herrings  ;  and  often  du- 
ring night  ftrike  into  the  nets,  and  do  confiderable  dar 
mage.  When  the  fifhermen  draw  them  up  in  the  mornr 
ing,  the  tunny  rifes  at  the  fame  time  towards  the  fur- 
face,  ready  to  catch  the  fi(h  that  drop  out.  Om  per- 
ceiving it,  a  ftrong  hook  baited  with  a  herring,  and 
faftened  to  a  rope,  is  inftantly  flung  out,  which  the 
tunny  feldom  fails  to  take.  As  foon  as  hooked,  it  lofes 
all  fpirit  ;.and  after  a  very  little  refiftance  fubmits  to  its 
fate.  It  is  dragged  to  the  ftiore  and  cut  up,  either  to 
be  fold  frefh  to  people  who  carry  it  to  the  country  mar- 
kets, or  is  preferved  falted  in  large  cafiis.  The  pieces, 
when  frefh,. look,  exadly  like  raw  beef ;  but  when  boil- 
ed turn  pale,  and  have  fomething  of  the  flavour  of  fal- 
mon. 

One  that  was  taken  when  Mr  Pennant  was  at  Inve- 
rary  in  1769,  weighed  460  pounds.  The  fifli  was  fe- 
vcn  feet  ten  Inches,  long  :  ,  the  greateft  circumfepence 
five  feet  feven  ;  the  ieaft  near  the  tall  one  foot  fix.  The 
body  was  rouiul  and  thick,  and  grew  fuddenly  very 
{lender  towards  the  tail,  and  near  that  part  was  angular. 
The  irides  were  of  a  plain  green  :.  the  teeth  very  mi- 
nute. The  tall  was  in  form  of  a  crefcent ;  and  two 
feet  feven  inches  between  tip  and  tip.  The  flcin  on 
the  back  was  fmooth,  very  thick,  and  black.  On  the 
belly  the  fcales  were  vifible.  The  colour  of  the  fides 
and  belly  was  filvery,  tinged  with  cjerulean  and  pale 
purple  :  near  the  tail  marbled  with  grey.. 

They  are  known  on  the  CQaft  of  ScoUand  by  the 
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name  oi mackrelfture  :  Mackrel,  from  being  of  that  genus; 
and  Jlurcy  from  the  Dani{h,^or  '«  great.'* 

SCONE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  being 
the  place  where  the  kings  were  anciently  crowned. 
W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.  28.  Here  was  once  an 
abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt  by  the  re- 
formers at  Dundee.  Kenneth  II.  upon  his  conqueft 
of  the  Pids  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made  Scone 
his  principal  refidence,  delivered  his  laws,  called  the 
Macalpine  laws,  from  a  tumulus,  named  the  Mote  Hill  of 
Scone.  The  prefent  palace  was  begun  by  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir  David  Murray  of 
Gofpatrie,  the  favourite  of  king  James  VI.  to  whom 
that  monarch  had  granted  it ;  and  the  new  poffelFor  in 
gratitude  to  his  benefaftor  put  up  the  king's  arms  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  houfe.  It  is  built  around  two 
courts.  The  dining  room  is  large  and  handfome  ;  and 
has  an  ancient  and  magnificent  chimney-piece,  and  the 
king's  arms,  with  this  motto  : 

Nobis  htec  inviSa  miferunt  centum  fex  proavt.  . 

Beneath  are  the  Murray  arms.  In  the  drawing  room  ■: 
is  fome  good  old  tapeftry,  with  an  excellent  figure  of- 
Mercury.  In  a  fmall  bed-chamber  is  a  medley  fcrip- 
ture-plece  in  needle-work,  with  -a  border  of  animals,, 
pretty  well  done,  the  work  of  queen  Mary  during  her 
confinement  in  Loch  Leven  Caftle.  The  gallery  is 
about  155  feet  long,  the  top  arched,  divided  int©  com- 
partments filled  with  paintings  in  water-colours.  The 
pieces  reprefented  are  various  kinds  of  huntings  ;  that 
of  Nimrod,  ,and  king  James  and  his  train,  appear  ia 
every  piece.  Till  the  deftruftion  of  the  abbey,  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  fitting  in  the  fa- 
mous wooden  chair  which  Edward  I.  tranfported  to 
Weftmlnfter  abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Scots,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium. 
Charles  II.  before  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  was  crowned 
in  the  prefent  chapel.  The  old  pretender  refided  for 
fome  time  at  Scone  in  1715  ;  and  his  fon  paid  it  a  vifit 
^745- 

SGOPARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  nionogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order, 
Perjonata.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  corolla 
the  fame,  and  rotaceous  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bivaL- 
ved,  and  polyfpermous. 

SCOPER,  or  SCUPPER  Holes,  in  a  {hip,  are  h'bles 
made  through  the  fides,,  clofe  to  the  deck,  to  carry  off 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  pump. 

SCOPOLIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  oAandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  .and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking,  under  the  i.ith  clafs, 
Sarmentacea.  The  calyx  Is  diphyllous  ;  the  corolla  qua- 
drifid  ;.  the  antherae  coalefce  in  two  columns,  one  placed 
above  the  other.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Compojita. 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy..  See  Medicine,  n'^g... 
SCORDIUM,  or  Water-germander,  in  botany, 
a  fpecies  of  Teucrium. 

SCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  mctallurgifts,  is  the  re- 
crement of  raetala  in  fullon  ;  or,  more  determinately 
fpeaking,  is  that  mals  which  Is  produced  by  melting 
metals  and  ores  :  when  cold,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  dlf- 
foluble  in  water,  being  properly  a  kind  of  glafs. 
5  SCQJ 
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SCORIFICATION,  in.  metallargy,  is  the  art  of 
reducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 

SCORP-/EN  A,-  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  large  and  Iharp ; 
the  eyes- are  near  each  other;  there  are  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  palate,  anid  fauces  ;  and  there  are  feven  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gill.  The  fpecies  are  three,  viz. 
the  porcusy  fcrafa,  and  horr'tda.  According  to  Mr 
Willoughby,  thie  fcorpaena  is  a  fifh  of  the  anguilliform 
tind,  called  by  the  people  of  Cornwall  father-lajher. 
Scorpana  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fifh  caught  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  than 
a  pound  weight.  Its  body  is  long,  but  not  flatted, 
and  is  moderat  ely  thick.  Its  head  is  extremely  large, 
and  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  it  grows  gradual- 
ly lefs  from  thience  to  the  tail.  The  prickles  about 
the  head  are  aiccounted  venomous,  and  the  fi/hermen 
ufually  cut  them  off  as  feon  as  the  fifh  is  caught.  Its 
tail  is  not  forked,  but  rounded  at  the  end.  The  belly 
and  belly-fins  a.re  reddifh, 
Plate  SCORPIO,,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeAs  belong- 
ccxLV.  'jjg  ordier  of  aptera.    It  has  eight  feet,  befides 

two  frontal  clavA's  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number,  three 
on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  back.  It 
has  two  claw-fhaped  palpi,  a  long  jointed  tail,  with  a 
pointed  weapom  at  the  extremity  ;  it  has  likewife  two 
combs  fituated.  betwixt  the  breaft  and  abdomen.  There 
are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  fouthern  climates. 

Of  all  the  clafles  of  noxious  infefts  the  fcorpion  is  the 
moft  terrible,  whofe  fliape  is  hideous,  whofe  fize  among 
the  infeAs  is  enormous,  and  whofe  fling  is  generally 
fatal.  Happy  for  Britain,  the  fcorpion  is  entirely  a 
ftranger  among;  us  !  In  feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  Ibut  too  well  known,  though  it  feldom 
grows  above  four  inches  long  :  but  in  the  warm  tropi- 
cal climates,  it  is  feen  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  every 
refpeft  as  large  as  a  lobfter,  which  it  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  in  (hape.  There  have  been  enumerated  nine  differ- 
ent kinds  of  this  dangerous  infedl,  including  fpecies 
and  varieties,  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  their  colour ; 
there  being  fcorpions  yellow,  brown,  and  afli-coloured  ; 
others  that  are  the  colour  _of  rufl;y  iron,  green,  pale 
yellow,  black,  claret  colour,  white,  and  grey.  There 
are  four  prlncijpal  parts  dift^inguifliable  in  this  animal ; 
the  head,  the  b  reaft,  the  belly,  and  the  tall.  The  fcor- 
plon's  head  fee-ms,  as  it  were,  jointed  to  the  breaft  ;  in 
the  middle  of  which  are  feen  two  eyes ;  and  a  little 
more  forward,  two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  head:  thofe  eyes  are  fo  fmall,  tliat  they  are 
fcarcely  percelwable  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  animal  has 
but  I'ttle  occafiion  for  feeing.  The  mouth  is  farnllTied 
with  two  jaws  :  the  undermoft  is  divided  into  two,  and 
the  parts  notched  into  each  other,  which  ferves  the  ani- 
mal as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks  its  .  food,  and 
thruils  it  intO)  its  mouth  :  thefe  the  fcorpion  can  at 
pleafure  pull  hack  into  its  mouth,  fo.  that  no  part  of 
them  can  be  fe  en.  On  each  fide  -  of  the  head  are  two 
arms,  each  compofed  of  four  joints  ;  the  lail  of  which 
is  large,  with  ilrong  mufcles,  and  made  in  the  raannsr 
of  a  lobiler's  claw.  Below  the  breail  ai'e  eight,  articu- 
lated legs,  each  divided  into  fix  joints  ;  the  two  hind- 
moft  of  which  are  eacli  provided  with  two  crooked 
claws,  and  here  and.  there  covered  with  hair.  The 
belly  is  divided  into  feven  little  rings ;  frum  the  lovvcH 
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of  which  is  continued  a  tail,  compofed  of  fix  joints,  Scorpio, 
which  are  briftly,  and  formed  hke  little  globes,  the  laft 
being  armed  with  a  crooked  fting.  This  is  that  fatal 
iiiftrument  which  renders  this  infeft  fo  formidable  :  it  is 
long,  pointed,  hard,  and  hollow  ;  it  is  pierced  near  the 
bafe  by  two  fmall  holes,  through  which,  when  the  ani- 
mal  ftings,  it  ejefts  a  drop  of  poifon,  which  is  white, 
cauftic,  and  fatal.  The  refervoir  in  which  this  poifon 
is  kept,  is  in  a  fmall  bladder  near  the  tall,  into  which 
the  venom  is  diftilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.  If  this 
bladder  be  greatly  preffed,  the  venom  will  be  feen  ilTu- 
ing  out  through  the  two  holes  above-mentioned  ;  fo 
that  it  appears,  that  when  the  animal  ftings,  the  bladder 
is  prefled,  and  the  venom  iflues  through  the  two  aper- 
tures  into  the  wound. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  account  of  the 
fting  of  thefe  noxieus  animals  ;  but  though  we  cannet 
pretend  to  determine  between  them,  we  fliall  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  obfervations  from  a  treatlfc  on 
Troitcal  Difeafes,  &c.  by  Dr  Mofeley  of  the  Chelfea 
Hofpital.  "  Galen  juftly  obferves,  that  a  perfon  who 
had  not  witnefled  the  faft,  would  not  fuppofe  that  fo 
fmall  an  injury  as  the  fting  of  a  fcorpion,  or  the  bite  of 
a  poifonous  fpider,  could  produce  the  violent  effefts 
which  they  do  in  the  whole  body.  He  fays,  the  acu- 
leus,  or  fting,  of  a  fcorpion  ends  in  the  minuteft  point  ; 
and  has  no  perforation  through  which  any  poifon  can 
pafs  into  the  wound.  Yet,  he  fays,  we  muft  fuppofe 
the  venom  to  be  fome  fpirital  fubftance,  or  moifture,  iii 
which  a  great  power  is  concentrated  in  a  fmall  compafs. 
Before  I  had  an  opportunity  (fays  Dr  Mofeley)  of 
examining  this  fubjeft,  my  refpeft  for  the  opinion  of 
Galen  made  me  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Leeuwenhoekj 
Redi,  Mead,  and  others,  who  aflert  that  there  is  aa 
aperture  i^ear  the  cufpis  of  a  fcorpion's  fting  ;  and  that 
through  this  aperture  a  liquid  poifon  is  injeded  when  a 
wound  is  inflidled.  Repeated  experiments,  with  the 
beft  glafles,  have  never  enabled  me  to  difcover  any  fora- 
men, or  opening,  whatever." 

The  following  cure  may  alfo  be  worth  the  reader's 
notice,    "  Mrs  PIdgeley,  at  KIngfton  in  Jamaica,  iu 
January  1781,  was  ftung  by  a  fcorpion  in  the  foot, 
above  the  Httle  toe..  The  part  became  inftantly  red 
and  painful  ;  and  foon  after  livid.    The  pain  increafed 
to  great  feverity.    Some  rum  was  applied  to  the  wound,  . 
on  whith  the  pain  immediately  left  the  foot,  and  pafled 
up  to  the  groin,  with  great  agony.    The  pain  illU  . 
paffed  upwards,  and  diffuled  itfelf  about  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  neck,  and  throat,  attended  with  tremors,  cold  ' 
fweats,  and  languors.  As  the  pain  pafled  the  abdomen,  , 
it  occafioncd  a  violent  purging,  and  fainting,,  which  - 
ceafed  on  its  advancing  higher,  .  I  *  was  called  to  her,  «  OrMof 
and  gave  her  tlie  following  medicines,  a  few  dofes  of  ley. 
which  removed  every  fymptom.  She  had  been  extreme- 
ly III  for  thirty-fix  hours.        Sal.  Succin.  9ij  ;  Cam- 
phor,  gr.  xij  ;  Cinnabar,  ^ntimon.  gr.  x;  Confra.  Card, 
q.  f-Jiani  bolt  f ex.    One. of  thefe  was  taken  every  hour, 
with  four  fpoonfula  of  the  follo.vving  mixture:  Aq. 
Mentha  ^  vlj  ;  £/ix.  Paregoric.  3  ij  ;  Syr.  Croci  X  fl"; 
M'ifce." 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  or  more 
truly  mifchievous,  than  the  fcorpion.     As  it  takes 
refuge  in  a  fmall  .place,  and  is  generally  found  flieh  , 
tering  in  houfes,  it  muft  frequently  fting  thofe  among* 
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corplo.  whom  it  refidcg.  In  fome  of  the  towna  of  Italy, 
■~v~--  and  in  France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  it  is 
one  of  the  greateft  pefts  that  torments  mankind  ^ 
but  its  maUgnity  in  Europe  is  trifling,  when  coinpa- 
red  to  what  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  eaft  are 
known  to  experience.  In  Batavia,  where  they  grow 
twelve  inches  long,  there  is  no  removing  any  piece 
of  furniture,  without  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  ftung 
by  them.  Bofman  afiurcs  us,  that  along  the  Gold 
Coaft  they  are  often  found  larger  than  a  lobfter ;  and 
that  their  fting  is  inevitably  fatal.  In  Europe,  how- 
ever, they  are  by  no  means  fo  large,  fo  venomous,  or 
fo  numerous,  'i  he  general  frae  of  this  animal  does  not 
exceed  two  or  three  inches  ;  and  its  fting  is  very  feldom 
found  to  be  fatal.  Maupertius,  who  made  feveral  ex- 
periments on  the  fcorpion  of  Languedoc,  found  it  by 
uo  means  fo  invariably  dangerous  as  had  till  then  been 
reprefcnted.  He  provoked  one  of  them  to  fting  a  dog, 
in  three  places  of  the  belly  where  the  animal  was  with- 
out hair.  In  about  an  hour  after,  the  poor  animal 
feemed  greatly  R. ollen,  -aad  became  very  fick ;  he  then 
call  up  whatever  he  had  in  his  bowels;  and  for  about 
three  hours  continued  vomiting  a  whitifh  liquid.  The 
belly  was  always  greatly  fwoUen  when  the  animal  began 
to  vomit ;  but  this  operation  always  feemed  to  abate 
the  fwelling,;  which  alternately  fwelled,  and  was  thus 
emptied,  for  three  hours  fuccefiively.  The  poor  animal 
after  this  fell  into  convulfions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged 
himfelf  along  upon  his  fore-feet,  and  at  laft  died,  Hve 
hours  after  being  bitten.  He  was  not  partially  fwoUen 
round  the  place  which  was  bitten,  as  is  ufual  after  the 
fting  of  a  wafp  or  a  bee ;  but  his  whole  body  was  in- 
flated, and  there  only  appeared  a  red  fpot  on  the  places 
where  he  had  been  ftung. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  fame  experiment  was 
tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggrava- 
ted cruelty  :  yet  the  dog  feemed  no  way  affefted  by  the 
wounds:  but,  howling  a  little  when  he  received  them, 
•  continued  alert  and  well  after  them  ;  and  foon  after 
was  fet  at  liberty,  without  fhowing  the  fmalleft  fymptoms 
of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from  being 
terrified  at  the  experiment,  that  he  left  his  own  maftei's 
houfe,  to  come  to  that  of  the  philofopher,  where  he 
had  received  more  plentiful  entertainment.  The  fame 
experiment  was  tried  by  frefh  fcoi-pions  upon  feven  other 
dogs,  and  upon  three  hens  ;  but  not  the  fmalleft  dead- 
ly fymptom  was  feen  to  enfue.  From  hence  it  appears, 
that  many  circvmftances,  which  are  utterly  unknown, 
Tnuft  contribute  to  give  efficacy  to  the  fcorpion's  venom. 
Whether  its  food,  long  tafting,  the  feafon,  the  nature 
of  the  veflels  it  wounds,  or  its  ftate  of  maturity,  contri- 
bute to  or  retard  its  malignity,  is  yet  to  be  afcertained 
by  fuccecding  experiment.  In  the  trials  made  by  our 
philofopher,  he  employed,  fcorpions  of  both  fexes,  newly 
caught,  and  feemingly  vigorous  and  aftive.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  experiment  may  fervc  to  fhew,  that  many  of 
thofc  boafted  antidotes  which  are  given  for  the  cure  of 
the  fcorpion's  fting,  owe  their  fuccefs  rather  to  accident 
than  their  own  efficacy.  They  only  happened  ^o  cure 
when  then'  fting  was  no  way  dangerous  ;  but  in  cafes 
of  aftual  malignity,  they  might  probably  be  utterly  un- 
fcrviceable 

The  fcorpion  of  the  tropical  climates  being  much 
larger  than  the  former,  is  probably  much  more  veno- 
.tnous.    Helbigius,  however,  who  refuled  for  many  years 
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in  ths  eaft,  affures  m,  that  he  was  often  ftung  by  the  ■ 
fcorpion,  and  never  received  any  material  injury  from  - 
the  wound  :  a  painfd  tumor  generally  enfued  5  but  he 
always  cured  it  by  rubbing  th=e  part  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  ftone,  as  he  bad  feen  the  Indians  praftifc  before 
him,  until  the  flefii  became  infenfible,  Seba,  Moore, 
and  Bofman,  however,  give  a  very  different  account  of 
the  fcorpion's  malignity  :  and  aflert,  that,  unlefs  fpeedily 
relieved,  the  wound  becomes  fatal. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  animai  in  the  creation  feems 
endued  with  fuch  an  irafclble  nature.  They  have  often 
been  feen,  when  taken  and  put  into  a  place  of  fecurity, 
to  exert  all  their  rage  againft  the  fides  of  the  glafs-veffei 
that  contained  them.  They  will  attempt  to  fting  a 
ftick  when  put  near  them  ;  and  attack  a  moufe  or  a 
frog,  while  thofe  animals  are  far  from  offering  any  in- 
jury. Maupertius  put  three  fcorpions  and  a  moufe  in-^ 
to  the  fame  vefTel  together,  and  they  foon  ftuag  the  lit- 
tle animal  in  different  places.  The  moufe,  thus  affault- 
ed,  ftood  for  fome  time  upon  the  defenfive,  and  at  laft 
killed  them  all,  ©ne  after  another.  He  tried  this  ex- 
periment, in  order  to  fee  whether  the  moufe,  after  it 
had  killed,  would  eat  the  fcorpions  ;  but  the  little  qua- 
dtuped  feemed  fatisfied  with  the  vlftory,  and  even  iur- 
vived  the  feverity  of  the  wounds  it  had  received. 
Wolkamer  tried  the  courage  of  the  fcorpion  againft 
the  large  fpider,  and  inclofed  feveral  of  both  kinds  in 
glafs  veflels  for  that  purpofe.  The  fuccefs  of  this  com- 
bat was  very  remarkable.  The  fpider  at  firft  ufed  all 
its  efforts  to  intangle  the  fcorpion  in  its  web,  which  it 
immediately  began  fpinning  ;  but  the  fcorpion  refcued  it- 
felf  from  the  danger,  by  flinging  its  adverfary  to  death  4 
it  foon  after  cut  off,  with  its  claws,  all  the  legs  of  the 
fpider,  and  then  fucked  all  the  internal  parts  at  its 
lelfure. —  If  the  fcorpion's  flcin  had  not  been  fo  hard, 
Wolkamer  is  of  opinion  that  the  fpider  wotild  have  ob- 
tained the  victory  ;  for  he  had  often  feen  one  of  thefe 
fpiders  deftroy  a  toad. 

The  fierce  fpirit  of  this  animal  is  equally  dangerous 
to  its  own  fpecies ;  for  fcorpions  art  the  cruellefl  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  Maupertius  put  about  100  of 
therri  together  in  the  fame  glafs ;  and  they  fcarce  came 
into  conta6l  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in 
mutual  deftrudlion  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but 
one  univerfal  carnage,  without  any  diftinilion  of  age  or 
fex  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days  there  remained  only  14, 
which  had  killed  and  devoured  all  the  reft. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  ftill  more'  apparent 
in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring.  He  inclofed  a  fe- 
male fcorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and 
(he  was  feen  to  devour  them  as  faft  as  they  were  ex- 
cluded ;  there  was  but  one  only  of  the  number  that 
efcaped  the  general  deftruftion,  "by  taking  refuge  on 
the  back  of  its  parent ;  and  this  foon  after  revenged 
the  caufe  of  its  brethren,  by  killing  the  old  one  in  its 
turn. 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature  of  this 
infedl,  which  neither  tlie  bonds  of  fociety  nor  of  na- 
ture can  reclaim  :  it  is  even  affeited,  that,  when  driven 
to  an  extremity,  the  fcorpion  will  often  deftroy  itfclf. 
The  following  experiment  was  ineffeftuaUy  tried  by 
Maupertius:  "  But,"  fays  Mr  Goldlmith,  "  I  am  fo 
well  affured  of  it  by  many  eye-witneffes,  who  have  ieen 
it  both  in  Italy  and  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
renuining  of  its  veracity.    A  fcorpion,  newly  caught, 
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orplo,  18  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  circle  of  burning  charcoal, 
piurus.  ^Ij^jg  egrefs  prevented  on  every  fide  ;  the  fcor- 
pton,  as  I  am  afTured,  runs  for  about  a  minute  round 
the  circle,  in  hopes  of  efcaping  :  but  finding  that  im- 
pofiible,  it  ftings  itfelf  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  undaunted  fulcidc  inftantly  expires." 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  thefe  animals  are  thus 
dettrucSlive  to  each  other ;  fince  otherwife  they  would 
multiply  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  render  feme  coun- 
tries uninhabitable.  The  male  and  female  of  this  in- 
feft  are  very  eafily  diftinguifhable ;  the  male  being 
fmaller  and  lefs  hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her 
yonng  alive,  and  perfe6l  in  their  kind.  Redi  having 
bought  a  quantity  of  fcorpions,  felefted  the  females, 
which,  by  their  fize  and  roughnefsj  were  eafily  diftin- 
guifiiable  from  the  reft,  and  putting  them  in  feparate 
glafs  veflels,  he  kept  them  for  fome  days  without  food. 
In  about  five  days  one  of  them  brought  forth  38  young 
ones,  well- fii aped,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  which 
changed  eveiy  day  more  and  more  into  a  dark  rufty 
hue.  Another  female,  in  a  different  veflel,  brought 
forth  27  of  the  fame  colour ;  and  the  day  following 
the  young  ones  feemed  all  fixed  to  the  back  and  belly 
of  the  female.  For  near  a  fortnight  all  thefe  continued 
alive  and  well :  but  afterwards  fome  of  them  died  daily  ; 
until,  in  about  a  month,  they  all  died  except  two. 

Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  thefe  animals,  mi^ht  be 
kept  living  as  long  as  curiofity  fiiould  think  proper. 
Their  chief  food  is  worms  and  infefts ;  and  upon  a 
proper  fiipply  of  thefe,  their  lives  might  be  lengthened 
to  their  natural  extent.  How  long  that  may  be,  we 
are  not  told  ;  but  if  we  may  argue  from  analogy,  it 
cannot  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years ;  and  perhaps, 
in  the  larger  kind,  double  that  duration.  As  they 
have  fomewhat  the  form  of  the  lobfl;er,  fo  they  refem- 
ble  that  animal  in  calling  their  fhell,  or  more  properly 
their  flcin  ;  fince  it  is  fofter  by  far  than  the  covering  of 
the  lobiler,  and  fet  with  hairs,  which  grmv  from  it  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  at  the  joinings.  The 
young  lie  in  the  womb  of  the  parent,  each  covered  up 
in  its  own  membrane,  to  the  number  oi  40  or  50,  and 
united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit altogether  the  form  of  a  chaplct. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  common  fcorpion 
produces  its  young-:  but  there  is  a  fcorpion  of  America 

Produced  from  the  egg,  in  the  manner  of  the  fpider. 
"lie  eggs  are  no  longer  than  pins  points;  and  they 
axe  depofited  in  a  web,  which  they  fpin  from  their 
bodies,  and  carry  about  with  them,  till  they  are  hatch- 
ed. As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  excluded  from  the 
fhell,  they  get  upon  the  hack  of  the  parent,  who  turns- 
her  tail  over  them,  and  defends  them  with  her  fiing.  It 
feems  probable,  therefore,  that  captivity  produces  that 
unnatural  difpofition  in  the  fcorpion  which  induces  it  to 
deftroy  its  young  ;  fince,  at  liberty,  it  is  found  to  pro- 
teft  them  with  fuch  unceafing  affiduity.  For  the  va- 
rious modes  of  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
bites  of  thefe  and  other  noxious  animals,  we  refer  to 
Mofeley's  treatife  above  quoted. 

Scorpio,  Scorp'tovy  in  aftronomy,  the  eighth  fign  of 
the  zodiac  denoted  by  the  charafter  \X\,.  See  Astro- 
nomy. 

Scorpion  Fly-     See  Panorta. 
SCORPIUPUS,  Caterpillars,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia 
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clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-  Seoreoners, 
der  the  3 2d  order,  Papilionacett.    The  legumen  is  con-  . 
tradled  by  incifions  on  the  infide  betwixt  every  two 
ftreds,  revoluted  round. 

There  are  four  fpecles ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  whicli 
is  the  vermiculata,  a  native  of  Italy  and  iS^pain.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  fi;alks,  which 
at  each  joint  have  a  fpatular-fhaped  leaf  v/ith  a  long 
foot-ftalk.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  futtain  at  the  top  one 
yellow  butterfly  flower,  fucceeded  by  a  thick  tvvifted 
pod  having  the  fize  and  appearance  of  a  larger  caterpil- 
lar, from  whence  it  had  this  title.  This  has  long  been 
preferved  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  odd  fiiape  than  for  any  great  beauty.  It 
is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  thinned,  fo  that  there  may  h<  a 
foot  diftance  between  them. 

SCORZONERA,  Viper-grass,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamia  asqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  49th  order,  Compoftta.  The  receptacle 
is  naked ;  the  pappus  plumy  ;  the  calyx  imbricated, 
with  fcales  membranaceous  on  their  margins. 

The  mofl;  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  hifpanica,  or 
common  fcorzonera,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purpofes.  The  root  is  carrot- fhaped,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  finger,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  flcin,  is  white 
within,  and  has  a  milky  juice.  The  ft:alk  rifes  three  feet 
high,  is  fmooth,  branching  at  the  top,  and  garnilhed 
with  a  few  narrow  leaves,  whofe  bafe  half  embrace  the 
fl:alk  Tlie  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
terminate  the  fl:alks  in  fcaly  empalements  compofed  of 
many  narrow  tongue-fhaped  hermaphrodite  florets  ly- 
ing imbricatim  over  each  other  "like  the  fcales  of  fifh, 
and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  After  thefe  are 
decayed,  the  germen,  which  fits  in  the  common  em- 
palements, turns  to  oblong  cornered  feeds,  having  a 
roundifti  ball  of  feathered  down  at  the  top  This  plant 
is  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and  mufl  be  carefully  thinned 
and  kept  free  from  weeds,  otherwife  the  plants  will  be 
weak. 

The  roots  of  fcorzonera  were  formerly  much  celebra- 
ted for  their  alexipharmic  virtues,  and  for  throwing  out 
the  fmall-pox  ;  but  have  now  almoft  entirely  loft  their 
charafter  :  however,  as  they  abound  with  an  acrid  juice, 
they  may  fonietimes  be  of  ufe  for  flrengthening  the  vif- 
cera,  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

SCOT,  a  cuftomary  contribution  laid  upon  all  fub- 
jeftsi  according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  aflef- 
fed  in  any  fum,  though  not  in  equal  proportions,  were 
faid  to  pay  foot  and  lot. 

Scot  (Michael)  of  Balwirie,  a  learned  Scottifh  au- 
thor of  the  13th  century.  This  fingular  man  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  was  received 
with  fome  diftinftion  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riofity or  his  vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave 
himfelf  up  to  ftudy  and  contemplation.  He  was  flvillcd 
in  languages;  and,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  was  no  mean  prof  cient  in  philofophy,  mathema- 
tics, and  medicine.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  from  the 
Arabic,  the  hiftory  of  animals  by  the  celebrated  phy- 
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-Sfot  ficlan  Avlceifta.  He  publiilied  the  whoh  works  of 
n1  V3  ^'"iftot^^C)  with  notes,  and  affeftcd  much  to  reafon  on 
Sc-t  a.  the  principles  of  that  great  philofopher.  He  wrote  a 
— V— — '  hook  concerning  T/j<;  Secrets  of  Nature,  in  vvliich  he 
treats  of  generation,  phyfiognomy,  and  the  figns  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  temperaments  of  men  and  wo- 
men. We  have  alfo  a  trafh  of  his  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  He  there  fpeaks  of  the  grand  operntwn, 
as  It  IS  termed  by  alchymifts,  and  is  exceedingly  foiicl- 
,  tons  about  the  projeBed  pnivder,  or  the  phUofpher' s 
Jione.  He  h'kewife  pubhfhedwhat  he  calls  Men  fa  Phi- 
lofcphkn^  a  treatife  replete  vrith  aftrology  and  chiroman- 
cy. He  was  much  admiired  in  liis  day,  and  was  even 
fafpefted  of  magic  ;  and  had  Roger.  Bacon  and  Gorne- 
hus  Agrippa  for  his  panegyrifts. 

Sc©T  (Reginald),  a  judicious  writer  in  the  1 6th 
century,  was  the  younger :  fon  of  Sir  John  Scot  of 
.  Scot's-hall,  near  Smeethe  in  Kent.  He  fludied  at 
:  Hart-hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  after  which  he 
retired  to  Smeethe,  where  he  lived  a  ftudious  hfe,  and 
.  died  in  1599.  He  publiflied,  The  perfeS  Platfofm  of  a 
Hop-garden ;  and  a  book  intitled,  The  D  fcovery  of 
Witchcraft ;  in  which  he  (bowed  that  all  the  relations 
concerning  magicians  and  witches  are  chimerical.  This 
ivork  was  not  only  cer/ured  by  king  James  I.  in  his 
Dcemonology,  but  by  feveral  eminent  divines  ;  and  all  the 
copies  of  it  that  could  be  found  were  burnt. 

SCOTAL,  or  Scotale,  is  where  any  officer  of  a 
foreft  keeps  an  ale-houfe  within  the  foreft,  by  colour 
of  his  office,  making  people  come  to  his  houfe,  and 
there  fpend  their  money  for  fear  of  his  difpleafure. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  cap. 
8.  *'  NuUus  forreftarius  faciat  Scotallas,  vel  garbas  col- 
ligat,  vel  aliquam  coUeftam  faciat,"  &c.  Manivood,  2 1 6. 
— The  word  is  compounded  of  feat  and  ale,  and  by 
tranfpofition  of  the  words  is  otherwife  called  alejhot. 

SCOTER.    See  AnAs,  n°  6. 

Nova  SCOTIA,  or  New  Scotland,  one  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  fettlements  in  North  America,  fituated  between  43° 
and  49^  north  latitude,  and  between  60"  and  67^  weft 
longitude,  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Laurence  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  Canada  and  New  England  on  the  weft. — In  the  year 
1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  governments. 
The  province  and  government  now  ^y\t6.Neiv Brvnfwlck 
is  bounded  on  the  w^eftward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  the  northward  by  the 
faid  boundary  as  far  as  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleurs,  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  bay  to 
the  gulph  of  St  I^aurence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte, 
to  the  fouth  by  a  Irne  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforefaid,  to  the  m.outh  of 
the  Mufquat  river,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  acrofs  the  Tfthmus  into 
the  Bay  Verte,  to  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  defcrlbed, 
including  all  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  coaft. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  The  rivers  Rifgouche 
and  Nipifiguit  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  PafTa- 
riiagn  ;di,  Penobfcot}  aud  St  Croix,  which  rua  from 
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north  to  fouth,  fall  Into-Fundy  Bay,  or  the  fea  a  little  Nova 
to  the  eaftward  of  it.  Scotia, 

The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  * 
Fundy  Bay,  and  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence.  The  lef- 
fer  bays  are,  Ghenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  iith- 
mns  which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft  ;  the 
Bay  of  Chcdibufto  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  Bay  of  the 
Iflands,  the  Ports  of  Bart,  Chebuao,  Profper,  St  Mar- 
garet, La  Heve,  port  Maltois,  port  Rylignol,  port 
Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  port  La  Tour  on 
the  fouth  eaft  ;  port  St  Mary,  Anapolis,  and  Minas  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Fundy  Bay,  and  port  Rofeway,  now 
the  moft  populous  of  all. — The  chief  capes  are,  Cape 
Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port,  and 
Epis,  on  the  eaft  ;  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Canceau  on 
the  fouth-eaft  ^  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theo- 
dore, Cape  Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro, 
on  the  fouth  ;  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the 
fouth- weft. — The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not 
yet  received  particular  names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
prefents  a  pleafingly  variegated  appearance  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  fcarcely  any  thing  like  mountains  to  inter- 
rupt the  profpeft,  efpecially  near  the  fea.  A  nearer 
approach  difcovers  thofe  fublime  and  beautiful  fcenes 
which  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  gaudy  embelliftiments 
of  art.  Immenfe  forefts,  formed  of  the  talleft  trees, 
the  growth  of  ages,  and  reachiRg  almoft  to  the  clouds," 
everywhere  cover  and  adorn  the  land  :  Their  leaves 
falling  in  autumn,  add  continually  to  that  cruft  of  mofs, 
vegetables,  and  decaying  wood,  that  ha«  for  many  cen- 
turies been  accumulating  ;  whilft  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
unable  to  pierce  the  thick  {hade  which  everywhere  co- 
vers the  ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  damp 
and  rottennefs  ;  a  circumftance  which  contributes,  in 
no  fmall  degree,  to  increafe  the  fliarpnefs  of  the  air  in 
winter. 

The  clouds,  ^ylng  over  the  higher  grounds,  which 
are  covered  in  every  direftion  with  one  vaft  foreft,  and 
arrefted  by  the  attraftion  of  the  woods,  fill  the  country 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  fpring,  and  every  fpring 
caufes  a  fwamp  or  morafs,  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  caufe  :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be- 
comes almoft  imprafticable  in  fummer,  and  is  feldom 
attempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  be- 
gins to  fet  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

The  land  throughout  the  peninfula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  frequently  rifes  into  hills  of  gradual 
afcent,  everywhere  clothed  with  wood.  From  thefe 
arife  innumerable  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  not  only 
fertilize  and  adorn  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in 
the  midft  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  frefti  water, 
which  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  little 
more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  upon  its  borders  very 
large  tradls  of  meadow-land  highly  improveable.  That 
part  of  the  province  which  is  beyond  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy, and  extends  to  the  river  St  Laurence,  rifes  alfo  gra- 
dually as  we  advance  from  the  fea  quite  to  Canada,  but 
is,  however,  hardly  anywhere  mountainous.  Its  lands, 
are  for  the  moft  part  very  rich,  particularly  at  a  di- 
ftance from  the  fea  ;  and  its  woods  abound  with  the 
hardeft  and  loftieft  trees. 

Though  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  fubjed  to  long 
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and  fevers  winters,  fucceeded  by  fudden  and  violent 
heats,  often  much  greater  than  what  are  felt  in  the  fame 
latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  It  cannot  be  accounted  an  un- 
healthy  climate.  The  air  in  j^cneral  In  winter  is  very 
fiiarp.  frofty,  and  drf  ;  the  fl:y  ferene  and  uncloi;ded, 
by  which  every  kind  of  exercife  adapted  to  the  feafon 
is  rendered  pltalaiit  and  ap.reeable.  The  fogs  are  fre- 
quent near  the  fea,  but  feldom  fpread  themfelves  to  any 
diilance  in  land. 

The  winter  commonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  rains, 
and  the  inhabitant*  experience  hardly  any  of  the  de- 
lights of  the  fprin?,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
moft  agreeable  feafon  of  the  year.  From  a  lifelefs  and 
dreary  appearance,  and  the  wloomy  fcenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  world,  the  country- 
throws  off  its  difguftful  attire,  and  in  a  few  days  exhi- 
bits a  grand  and  pleafant  profpecl ;  the  vegetation  be- 
ing inconceivably  rapid,  nature  paffes  fuddcnly  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to 
countries  accwftomed  to  a  gradual  progreffion  of  fca- 
fons.  And,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  it  Is  an  acknow- 
ledged fa£l,  a  fad  which  furnifhes  a  certain  proof  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  that  thefe  fudden  changes  feldom,  if 
ever,  affedl  the  health  of  ftrangers  or  Europeans. 

In  this  country  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nova  Scotia  Is  almoft  a  continued  forcit, 
producing  every  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neiafhbouring  provinces  of  New  England.  Four  fifths 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  province  are  covered  with  pines, 
^A■hich  are  valuable  not  only  for  furni{hing  mafts,  Ipars, 
lumber  for  the  fugar  plantations,  and  timber  for  build- 
ing, but  for  yielding  tan,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  com- 
modities which  are  all  procured  from  this  ufeful  tree, 
and  with  which  the  mother-country  may  in  a  few  years 
•t  afily  be  fupplied. 

All  the  various  fpecies  of  birch,  beech,  and  maple, 
and  feveral  forts  of  fpruce,  are  found  in  all  parts  in 
great  abundance  ;  as  alfo  numerous  herbs  and  plants, 
either  not  common  to,  or  not  known  in,  England.  A- 
mongil  thefe  none  is  more  plentiful  than  farfapanlla, 
and  a  plant  whofe  root  refembles  rhubarb  in  coloui, 
tatte,  and  effefts  ;  hkewife  the  Indian  or  mountain  tea, 
and  maiden-hair,  an  herb  much  in  repute  for  the  fame 
jsurpofe,  with  fiuubs  producing  ftrawberries,  rafpberries, 
and  many  other  pleafant  fruits,  with  which  the  woods 
in  fummer  are  well  ftored  :  Of  thefe  wild  produAions 
the  cherries  are  heft,  though  .  fmaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  fomewhat  refembling  grapes.  The 
lalfafras  tree  grows  plentifully  in  common  with  otheis  ; 
but  amongll  them  none  is  more  ufeful  to  the  inhabi- 
tants than  a  fpecies  of  maple,  dilllnguiflied  by  the  name 
of  the  fugar  tree,  as  affording  a  confidcrable  quantity  of 
that  valuable  ingredient.    See  Sugar. 

Amongft  the  natural  produftlons  of  Nova  Scotia,  It 
is  neceffary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is  fup- 
pofcd  equally  good  with  that  found  in  any  part  of  A« 
inerica. 

Lime-Hone  is  likewife  found  in  many  places  ;  It  Is 
extremely  good,  and  is  now  much  ufed  for  building : 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  landhold- 
ers a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground,  as  it 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  moft  approved 
things  in  the  v/orld  for  that  purpoie. 

Several  of  the  ufeful  and  moll  common  European 
bruits  have  been  planted  in  many  places  ;  fo  that  the 
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province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  fonrte  ^^  'v« 
pears,  and  a  few  plums,  which  are  all  good  of  their  J^'"''^'  , 
kind,  efpeclally  the  former.  The  fmaller  fruits,  fuch 
as  currants,  goofeberries',  &c.  grow  to  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
common  and  ufeful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
thefe  their  potatoes  have  the  preference,  ris  beinti  the 
moft  ferviceable  in  a  cou.-itry  abounding  with  f:fh  ;  and 
indeed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  goodnefs  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native 
of  much  warmer  climates  ;  and,  though  planted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  natural  big- 
nefs  ;  a  defeft  which  arifes  as  well  from  the  fhortnefa 
of  the  fummer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  foil.  To- 
bacco may  likewife  be  cultivated  with  eafe  in  Nov'i 
Scotia,  as  it  is  already  everywhere  In  Canada,  from 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  for  the  purpofe 
of  internal  confumption. 

This  country  is  not  deficient  In  the  animal  produc- 
tions of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  all  manner  of 
game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadru- 
peds, have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into  it  and 
thrive  well.  At  the  clofe  of  March  the  fifh  begin  to 
fpawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  fhoals  as  are 
incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  ftur- 
geon  and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  moft  valuable  ap- 
pendage of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  S^bJe  coaft,  along 
which  is  one  continued  range  of  cod-fifhing  banks  and 
excellent  harbours.  This  fiihery  employs  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  in  fome  feafons  not  lefs  than  lo,  :.o~,  when 
I  :o,oco  quintals  will  be  caught,  of  which  40,000  may 
be  exported.  Thefe,  at  the  lowcft  price,  inull  bring 
Into  the  colony  L.  26,000  Sterhng,  either  in  cafa  or 
in  commodities  neceffary  to  the  inhabitants. 

Notwithftanding  the.  comparatively  uninviting  ap- 
pearance of  this  countr)',  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the 
Hrft  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  Hrft  grant 
of  lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecreiary  Sir 
William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of 
Nov'i  Scotia  or  Neiv  Srot/and.  Since  that  period  it  has 
frequently  changed  hands  from  one  private  proprietor 
to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Enghfli  nation 
backward  and  forward. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  firft  fettled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Jcnilia.  In- 
Head  of  fixing  towards  the  eaft  of  the  peninfula,  where 
they  would  have  had  larger  leas,  an  eafy  navigation, 
and  plenty  of  cod,  they  chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards 
called  Fiench  Bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty 
of  Port  Royal,  where  a  thoufand  (hips  may  ride  in  fafe- 
ty  from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom, 
and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and 
eighteen  at  the  entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
founders  of  this  colony  were  led  to  choole  this  fituation,^ 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  ot 
which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them, 
'j  his  conjediure  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circnm- 
ftance  :  that  both  the  firil  monopolizers,  and  thofe 
who  fucceeded  them,  took  the  utmoll  pains  to  divert 
the  attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled 
difpofition,  or  neceffity,  brought  into  thefe  regions, 
fronr  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
hfliing,  and  every  kind  of  culture  j  chooling  rather  t<* 
4  Y  engage 
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engage  the  induftry  of.thefe  adventurers  I'n  hunting  or 
in  trading  with  the  favages. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  when  the  fettle- 
ment,  which  has  fmce  become  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  Ne-w  Ersghnd,  was  firft  eftabhfhed  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  plantations  in  this 
new  colony  did  not  much  attraft  the  notice  of  the 
French,  This  kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite  any 
jealouiy  between  the  two  nations.  But  when  they  be- 
gan to  fufpeft  that  there  v/as  Hkely  to  be  a  competition 
for  the  beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  the  fcle  property  of  it,  and  were  un- 
fortunate enouoh  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  nations,  who  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Ahenakks.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  favage  nations,  they  were' more 
fociable  in  their  manners.  The  miflionarics  eafily  in- 
finuating  themfelves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculca- 
ted their  tenets,  as  to  make  enthuflafts  of  them.  At 
the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themfelves 
entertained  for  the  Engllfh  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worfhip,  being  that  which  made  the 
ftrongeft  impreflion  on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one 
that  favoured  their  paffion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with 
all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Eng- 
lilh,  but  alfo  frequently  dillurbcd  and  ravaged  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  nation. 

This  produced  pei-petual  hoftilities  between  the  New 
Englanders  and  the  French  fettlers  in  Acadia,  till  that 
province  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ever  ceded 
to  the  Englifh,  who  feemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dif- 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquifition.  They  refto- 
red  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  having 
buiU  a  flight  fortification  at  Port- Royal,  which  they 
called  Annaf>olis  in  honeur  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con- 
tented themfelves  with  putting  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in- 
to It.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  importance  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  began 
to  be  perceived  ;  and  at  the  peace  of  1749,  i«ini- 
llry  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who 
chofe  to  go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier, 
failor,  and  workman,  was  to  have  50  acres  of  land  for 
himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his 
family.  ylU  non-commiffioned  officers  were  allowed  80 
for  themfelves,_  and  1 5  for  their  wives  and  children  ; 
enfigns  200  ;  lieutenants  360  ;  captains  40:) ;  and  all 
officers  of_  a  higher  rank  6co  ;  together  with  30  for 
each  of  their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for 
the  firfl  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre  two 
•  About  IS  fols  fix  deniers*  for  fifty  acres.  Befide  this  the  govern- 
Sterling,  ^ent  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  expences  of 
pafTage,  to  build  houfes,  to  furnifh  all  the  neceffary  in- 
flruments  for  fifhery  or  agricukure,  and  to  defray  the 
expences  of  fubfiflence  for  the  firft  year.  Thefe  encou- 
ragements determined  3750  perfons,  in  the  month  of 
May  1 749,  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes  of  bettering 
their  fortune, 

Thus  encouraged,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  be- 
gan to  flourifh,  though  in  1769  it  fent  out  only  14  vef- 
fels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7374 
tons,  and  received  22.  veffels  and  120  boats,  which  to- 
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,  gether  made  up  7006  tons.    They  conftrufted  three 
floops,  which  did  not  exceed  1 10  tons  burden.  Their 
exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  did  not  amount  to  more  than  729,850 
hvres  12  fols  9  deniers  f.    Continuing,  however,  true  Abon 
to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  off  the  ^-  3o.4 
-dominion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place  \l'  j[° ' 
of  great  confequence  both  to  the  mother-country  and  '"^ 
the  Weft  Indies.    Its  fliipping  and  fcamen  are  rapidly 
increafing,  as  well  as  its  produce,  which  affords  the 
pleafing  profped  of  beln^if  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  all 
the  neceffarles  of  life.  'The  number  of  perfons  who 
have  abandoned  their  habitations  in  the  more  fouthern 
provinces,  and  fettled  either  there  or  in  Canada,  cannot 
be  eftimated,  by  the  moft  moderate  calculation,  at  lefs 
than  80,000  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  mofi  conve- 
nient in  point  of  fituation  of  any  province  in  America 
for  a  maririrne  power  of  Europe  to  be  pofleffed  of. 

Scotia,  in  architefture,  a  femicircular  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bafes  of  columns. 

SCOTISTS,  a  fe6l  of  fchool- divines  aad  philofo- 
phers,  thus  called  from  their  fbunder  J.  Duns  Scotus,  a 
Scottifli  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immacula-te  con- 
ception of  the  virgin,  or  that  {he  was  born  without  ori- 
ginal fin,  in  oppofition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomifts. 

As  to  philofophy,  the  Scotlfts  were,  like  the  Tho- 
mifts, Peripatetics  (fee  Peripatetics);  only  diftin- 
guilhed  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  many  different 
qualities  as  it  had,  fo  many  different  formalities  did  they 
diftinguini  ;  all  diftind  from  the  body  itfelf,  and  ma- 
king  as  it  were  fo  many  different  entities  ;  only  thefe 
were  metaphyfical,  and  as  it  were  fuperadded  to  the  be- 
ing. The  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  likewife  difagreed 
about  the  nature  of  the  divine  co  operation  with  the 
human  will,  the  meafure  of  divine  grace  that  is  neceffa. 
ry  to  falvation,  and  other  abftmfe  and  minute  queftlons, 
which  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate. 

SCO  TLAND,  the  country  of  tlie  Scots,  or  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed; 
is  fituated  between  the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  north 
laritude,  and  extends  in  length  about  278  miles,  and 
in  fome  places  near  1 80  in  breadth  ;  containing  an  a- 
rea  of  27,794  miles.  On  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by^ 
England ;  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deuca- 
ledonian,  German,  and  Irifh  feas. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  fatlsfaftory  ac-  Origir  0 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  appellation  of  Scois,  from  which  the  nami 
the  couritry  has  derived  its  name.  It  has  puzzled  the 
moft  eminent  antiquaries,  whofe  con}e6tures  ferve  rather 
to  perplex  than  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  Varro  and  Dionyfius  could  not 
agree  about  the  etymon  of  Italia,  nor  Plutarch  and 
Sohnus  about  that  of  Rome.  All  that  we  know  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  the  appellation  of 
Scot,  amounts  to  this— That  it  was  at  firft  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  confequently  framed  by  enemies,  rather 
than  aflfumed  by  the  nation  diftinguiflied  by  that  name. 
The  Highlanders,  who  were  the  genuine  defcendants 
of  the  ancient  Scots,  are  abfolutely  ftrangers  to  the 
name,  and  have  been  fo  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
All  thofe  who  fpeak  the  Gaehc  language  call  them- 
felves  Albanich  or  Gael,  and  their  country  Alba  or  Gael, 
dochd, 

The  .Pias,  who  poffeffed  originaUy  the  northern  and- 
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inJ.  eaftern,  and  in  a  latter  period  alfo  thesiore  fouthern, 
divifion  of  North  Britain,  were  at  firft  more  powerful 
than  the  Caledonians  of  the  weft.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  the  Pifts,  from  a  principle  of  malevolence 
and  pride,  were  ready  to  traduce  and  ridicule  their 
weaker  neighbours  of  Argyle.  Thefe  two  nations  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  the  Gaelic.  In  that  language  Scoty 
or  Scocle,  fignifies  .a  corner  or  fmall  divilion  of  a  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  a  corner  of  north  Britain  is  the 
very  name  which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  gives  the  little 
kingdom  of  Argyle,  which  the  fix  fons  of  Muredus 
king  of  Ulller  were  fald,  according  to  his  information, 
to  have  erefted  in  Scotland.  Scot  in  Gaelic  is  much 
the  fame  with  llttk  or  contemptible  in  EngUfh  ;  and  Scot- 
Ian,  literally  fpeaking,  fignifies  a  fmaR  Jlock  ;  metapho- 
rically, it  ftands  for  a  fmall  body  of  men.  (jDr  Mac- 
pherjon's  Dijfert.^ 

Others  obfei-vc,  that  in  the  fame  language  the  word 
Scuit  fignifies  a  ivanderery  and  fuppofe  that  this  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Scot ;  a  conjefture 
whith  they  think  is  countenanced  by  a  paflage  in  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (1.  xxvli.),  who  charafterizes  the 
men  by  the  epithet  of  roaming  ;  '*  per  diverfa  vagantes." 
{Mr  Macpheifon.  and  Mr  Whitaker). 

All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  for  fome  one  of  the 
reafons  couched  under  the  above  difparaging  epithets, 
their  malicious  or  fneering  neighbours,  the  Pi6ls  or  the 
Britons,  may  have  given  the  appellation  of  Scots  to  the 
anceftors  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 

At  what  time  the  Inhabitants  of  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land came  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  this  name  is  uncertain. 
Porphyrius  the  philofopher  is  the  firft  who  mentions 
them,  about  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  267  ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  hnd  them 
mentioned  with  other  Britifh  nations  by  Am.  Marcel- 
linus, in  the  paffage  above  referred  to. 

The  origin  of  the  Scots  has  been  warmly  difputed 
by  many  antiquaries  of  note  ;  particularly  by  Mr  Mac- 
pherfon  and  Mr  Whitaker.  The  firft  contends,  that 
they  are  of  Caledonian,  the  latter,  that  they  are  of 
Irifh  extraction.  Each  fupports  his  pofition  with  fuch 
arguments  and  authorities,  that  an  impartial  inquirer 
is  almoft  at  a  lofs  which  of  . their  opinions  he  ought  to 
efpoufe.  What  appears  moft  probable  is,  that  they 
are  both  partly  in  the  right  and  partly  in  the  wrong. 
— The  Scots  feem  to  have  been  originally  defcended 
from  Britons  of  the  fouth,  or  from  Caledonians,  who 
being  preffed  forward  by  new  colonies  frojn  Gaul,  till 
they  came  to  the  weftern  fhore  of  Britain,  palTed  over 
from  thence  into  Ireland,  probably  about  lOC"  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  About  the  year  of  Cluift 
320,  they  returned  again  into  Britain  ;  or  at  leaft  a 
large  colony  of  them,  imder  the  conduft  of  Fergus,  and 
fettled  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Caledonia,  from  whence 
they  had  formerly  migrated.  As  early  as  the  year 
340,  we  find  them  aflbciated  with  the  Pirts  in  their  ex- 
peditions to  the  Roman  province;  and  for  9c  or  loo 
years  after-,  their  ravages  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  and  Britifti  writers  {Whitaker'' s  hijl.  of  the 
Britons  ^  284). 

of  The  territory  of  the  ancient  Scots,  before  the  annex- 
ation of  PIAavla,  comprehended  all  that  fide  of  Cale- 
donia which  lies  along  the  north  and  weftern  ocean, 
from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Orkneys.  Towards 
tlie  eaft,  their  dominions  were  divided  from  the  Pidifh 
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ten-itories  by  thofe  high  mountains  which  rtm  from  Scotland, 

Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Tain. — In  procefs  of  tim.e,   

the  Scots,  under  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  fon  of  Al- 
pln,  became  fo  powerful  as  to  fubdue  entirely  their 
neighbours  the  Picls,  and  gave  their  own  denomination 
to  all  Caledonia,  Piftavia,  and  Valentia  ;  all  which  are 
ftill  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Scotland. 

Like  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  the  hiftorians  of  Scot- 
land affume  too  great  an  antiquity  for  their  country- 
men ;  however,  they  are  much  lels  extravagant  in  this  4 
refpeft  than  many  others.  By  them  the  reign  of  Fer-^^[^''? 
gus,  the  firft  Scots  monarch,  is  placed  in  330  B.  C. 
He  was  the  fon  ef  Ferchard  an  Itifti  prince  ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  called  into  Scotland  by  the  Caledo- 
nians,  to  affift  them  againft  the  fouthern  Britons,  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war.  Having  landed  on  one 
of  the  iEbuds;  or  weftern  ifles,  he  had  a  conference 
with  the  Caledonians,  whofe  language  and  manners  he 
found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  his  countrymen. 
Having  then  landed  in  Scotland,  and  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  new  allies,  he  engaged  the  Britons  un- 
der their  king  Coilus.  Vidlory  declared  in.  favour  of 
the  Scots  ;  Coilus  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  and  from 
him  the  province  of  Kyle  firft  received  its  name.  Af- 
ter this  Fergus  was  declared  king  of  the  Scots,  with 
the  folemnity  of  an  oath.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignity  :  for  having  been  recalled  to  Ireland  to 
quiet  fome  commotions  there,  he  was  drowned,  by  a 
fudden  tempeft,  on  his  return,  at  a  place  in  Ireland 
called  from  him  Knock-Fergus,  or  Carri:k-Fergus  ;  i.  e. 
Fergus's  Rock.  5 

Fergus  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Feritharis,  to  llareral 
the  prejiwiice  of  his  two  fons  Ferlegus  and  Mainus/"f^"|[|^j| 
This,  we  are  told  by  the  ancient  Scottifii  writers,  was  theScots.^ 
done  in  conformity  to  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  '  ^ 

that  whilft  the  children  of  their  kings  were  infants, 
one  of  their  relations  who  was  reckoned  the  moft  fit 
for  the  government  fliould  be  raifed  to  the  throne,  but 
that  after  his  death  the  fovereignty  fliould  return  to 
the  foris  of  the  former  king.  This  was.  the  cafe  at  pre- 
fent ;  however,  Ferlegus,  impatient  for  the  crown,  made 
a  formal  demand  of  it  from  his  uncle.  1  he  difpute 
being  referred  to  an  afTembly  of  the  ttates,  Feritha- 
ris was  confirmed  on  the  throne  ;  and  Ferlegus  would 
have  been  condemned  for  fedition,  had  not  his  uncle 
interpofed.  However,  he  was  imprifoned  ;  but  having 
made  his  efcape,  he  fled  firft  to  the  Pifts,  and  then 
to  the  Britons,  in  order  to  excite  them  againft  Feri- 
tharis. With  both  he  failed  in  accompliftiing  his  pur- 
pofe  :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  his  uncle  being  ftabbed 
in  his  bed,  the  fufpicion  fell  upon  Ferlegus,  who  was 
thereupon  fet  afide  from  the  fucceflion,  and  died  in  ob- 
fcurity,  the  throne  being  conferred  upon  his  brother 
Mainus. 

The  reigns  of  Mainus,  Dornadil,  and  Nothat,  afford 
nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  Dornadil,  who  was 
a  great  hunter,  inftituted  the  laws  of  hunting  in  this 
country.  Nothat  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Reuther 
his  nephew  ;  upon  which  the  latter  was  immediately 
invefted  with  the  fovereignty.  A  bloody  war  enfued, 
in  which  both  parties  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, and  glad  at  length  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  fate 
of  Reuther  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  he  ended  his  life  in  the  year  187  B.  C. 

The  reigns  of  Reutha,  Thereus,  Jafina,  and  Finnan, 
4  Y  2  affor4 
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Seot!ant!.  afford  no  remarkable  tranfa^tions,  excepting  that  un- 
der  the  laft  we  find  tbe  firll  beginnings  of  the  Scot- 
tilh  parliament  ;  as  he  eriafted,  that  kings  fhould  do 
nothiniT  without  the  confent  oi"  their  grand  council. — 
After  him  followed  Dui-flns,  Even,  and  Gillus,  whofe 
reigns  afford  nothing  oF  confequence.  Even  II  the 
licphew  of  Einnan,  who  fuccceded  Gillus,  is  laid  to 
have  built  the  towns  of  Innerlochy  and  Invernefs.  He 
overcame  Belus  king  of  the  Orkneys,  who  had  inva- 
ded v"^' Gotland  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edei',  in 
■whofe  time  Julius  Caefar  invaded  the  fouthern  parts  of 
this  {{land.  Eder  is  laid  to  have  afaf^^ed  the  Britons 
againft  the  common  enemy-  He  was  fucceeded,  after 
a  reign  of  48  years,  by  his  fon  Even  III.  who  is  re- 
prefented  as  a  moniter  of  cruelty  and  luit.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  100  noble  concubines  of  his  own,  he 
^  made  a  law  that  a  man  mip.ht  marry  as  many  wives 
A  fcan  ^al  could  maintain  ;  and  that  the  king  Ihould  have  the 

ru'*  Kw      firft  ni^ht  with  every  noble  bride,  and  the  nobles  the 
«')ncernirj,'  like  with  the  daughters  of  their  tenants.     Nor  was  he 
Xaairia^ts.  j^^-j,  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  and  rapacioufnefs,  which 
at  lafl  occafioned  a  rebellion  ;  and  Even  was  dethroned, 
imprifoned,  and  put  to  d-ath. 

We  meet  with  nothing  memorable  in  the  hillorv"-  of 
kScotland  from  this  time  to  that  of  Agricola,  excepting 
that  the  famous  Caraftacus,  who  was  carried  prifoner 
to  Rome,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  tcottilh  mo- 
Darchs ;  which,  however,  feems  not  very  probable,  as 
the  Romans  in  his  time  had  not  penetrated  near  fo  far 
as  Scotland.-  The  invafion  of  Agricola  happened  du- 
lnvat?hn  «if  ""S  ^^'^  reign  cf  Corbred,  called  by  the  Roman  hillo- 
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nans  Ga/^arus.  Agricola  having  completed  the  con- 
qneil  of  the  fouthern  parts,  and  in  a  great  meafure  ci- 
vihzed  the  inhabitants,  formed  a  like  plan  with  regard 
to  Scotland  It  is  probable,  that  at  this  time  the 
Caledonians  or  ^cots  w^ere  rendered  more  formidable 
than  ever  they  had  been,  by  the  accefiion  ot  oreat  num- 
bers from  the  fouth  ;  for  though  the  Romans  had  ci- 
vilized the  greateil  part,  it  cann.  t  be  doubted  that 
rnany  of  thole  favage  warriors,  difdaining  the  pleafures 
of  a  peaceable  life,  would  retire  to  the  northward, 
where  the  martial  difpofition  of  the  Scots  would  bet- 
tei  fuit  their  inclination.  The  Vitmofl  efforts  of  va- 
lour, however,  were  not  proof  again  it  the  difcipliiic 
of  the  Roman  troops,  rnd  t*lic  experience  ol  their  com- 
mander. In  the  third  year  Agricola  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  river  Tay  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  pro- 
grefs  are  net  recorded.  'J  he  following  year  he  built 
a  line  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
to  exclude  the  Caledonians  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland  ;  and  the  year  after,  he  fubdued  thofe  parts 
which  lay  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  his  forts,  namely, 
the  counties  of  Galloway,  Caniyre,  and  Argylc,  which 
at  that  time  were  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Cangi^ 
though  fome  hiftorians  place  thefe  as  far  fouth  as  Che- 
fhire  in  England,  and  the  north  part  of  Wales.  'Jliis 
fuppofition,  however,  can  fcarcfily  be  admitted,  when 
we  confider  that  Tacitas  exprefsly  informs  us,  that  the 
people  whom  Agricola  conquered  had  never  before  been 
known  to  the  Romans 

Agricola  ftill  purfutd  the  fartie  prudent  meafures  by 
which  he  had  already  fecured  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  a 
large  trail  of  country,  that  is,  acfvancing  but  flowly, 
and  buildin  1  forta  as  he  adviinced,  in  oider  to  keep  the 
people  in  obtdieivce.    Tlie  Scots,  though  commanded 
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by  their  king,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  well  acquainted  ScoiUsi 
with  the  manner  of  fighting  and  difcipline  of  the  Ro-  — "'v^ 
mans,  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat  j  but  at  laft,  finding 
that  the  enemy  made  fuch  progrefs  as  endangered  the 
fubjugation  of  the  whole  country,  he  refolved  to  cut 
off  tlicir  communication  with  the  fouthern  parts,  and 
likewdfe  to  prevtnt  all  pofTibility  of  a  retreat  by  fea. 
Agricola,  though  folicited  by  fome  of  his  officers,  re- 
fufed  to  retreat  ;  but  divided  his  troops  iijto  three  bo- 
dies,'  having  a  communication  with  each  other.  Uporj 
this,  Galgacus  refolved  to  attack  the  weakell  of  the 
three,  which  conliiled  only  of  the  ninth  legion,  and  lay 
at  that  time,  as  is  laid,  at  a  place  called  l.vcrore,  about 
tvv'o  miles  from  Loch-Leveu  in  Fife.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  night  ;  and  as  the  Romans  were  both  un- 
prepared and  inferior  in  number,  the  Scots  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  their  camp,  and  were  making  a  great 
flaughter,  when  A;iricola  detached  fome  light-armed 
troops  to  their  alTulance  ;  by  whom  the  Caledonians  in 
their  turn  were  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  marfhes 
and  inacceflible  places,  where  the  enemy  could  not  fol- 
low them. 

This  engagement  has  been  magnified  by  the  Roman 
hiftorians  into  a  victory,  though  it  can  Icarce  be  ad- 
mitted from  ihe  teitimonies  of  other  hiftorians.  The 
Romans,  hovrever,  certainly  advanced  very  confider- 
ably,  and  the  Scots  as  conifantly  retreated,  till  they  q  .^^^^  ,,: 
came  to  the  foot  of  tiie  Grampian  mountains,  where,o  yt;ui 
the  L  aledonians  refolved  to  make  their  laft  Hand.  In  hy  the  B 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Agricola  advanced  to  the  ™^"** 
foot  o!  the  mountains,  where  he  found  the  enemy  ready 
to  receive  him.  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  fpccch  of  Gal- 
gacus,  which  he  has  undoubtedly  fabricated  for  him, 
in  which  he  fets  forth  the  afpiring  difpofition  of  the 
Romans,  and  encourages  his  counti-ymen  to  defend 
themftlves  vigoroufly,  as  knowing  that  every  thing  va- 
luable was  at  flake.  Jr\  defperate  engagement  accord- 
iuidy  enfued.  In  the  beginning,  the  Britons  had  the 
advantage,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  their  buck- 
lers :  buL  Agricola  having  ordered  three  Tmigrian  and 
two  Batavian  cohoris,  armed  with  ftiort  fwords,  and 
embofled  bucklers  terminating  in  a  point,  to  attack 
the  Scots,  who  were  armed  with  long  fwordo,  the  lat- 
ter loon  found  there  weapons  ulelefs  in  a  clofe  tncoun- 
ter ;  and  as  their  buck'ers  only  covered  a  irnall  part  of 
their  bodies,  they  were  eaiily  cut  in  pieces  by  their 
adverfaries.  The  moft  forward  of  their  cavalry  and 
charioteers  fell  back  upon  their  infantry,  and  difor- 
dered  the  centre  ;  but,  the  Pjrirons  endeavouring  to 
out  flank  their  enemies,  the  Roman  general  oppofed 
them  with  his  horfe  ;  and  the  Caledonians  were  at  laft 
routed  with  great  flaughter,  and  forced  to  fly  into  the. 
woods,  whither  the  Romans  purfued  with  fo  little  cau- 
tion, that  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off.  Agricola, 
however,  having  o'^dered  his  trooDS  to  proceed  more  re- 
gularly, prevented  the  Scots  from  attacking  and  cut- 
ting off  his  men  in  feparate  parties,  as  they  had  expect- 
ed ;  fo  that  this  viitory  proved  the  greateft  llroke  to 
the  Caledonians  that  they  had  hitherto  received  This 
tattle  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  fought  in  Strath- 
crn,  half  a  mile  fouth  from  the  kirk  of  Ccmrie  ;  but 
others  imagine  the  place  to  have  been  near  Fortingal- 
Gamp,_  a  plaee  fomewliat  farther  on  the  other  fide  cf 
the  lay. 

Great  as  th-is  vi£lory  wasj  it  feems  not  to  have  beta 
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proauaive  rf  ajiy  foKd  of  hfting  advantage  to  tKc  Ro- 
mans ;  fioce  we  find  thnt  Agvicola,  inikad  of  puttiner 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  conqueft  of  all 
Caledonia,  rttreattd  into  the  country  of  the  Forefti, 
commonly  fuppcfed  to  he  ForiarHiire,  though  others 
imagine  it  to'have  been  the  county  of  Fife.  Here  he 
received  hoftai^es  fr(»m  part  of  the  v  aledonians  ;  and  or- 
dered part  of'his  fleet  to  fail  round  Britain,  that  they 
mi'^ht  difcover  whether  it  was  an  ill  and  or  a  continent. 
The  Romans  no  fooner  had  left  that  part  t)f  the  coun- 
try, than  the  Caledonians  demoliihied  all  the  forts  they 
had  raiftd:  and  Agricola  being  foon  after  recalled  by 
Donntian,  the  further  pro.;refs  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
flopped  ;  Gal:4acu3  proving  fuperior  to  any  of  the  fuc- 
fefiors  of  That  general. 

From  the  time  of  Aoricola  to  that  of  Adrian,  we 
know  little  of  the  affai'-s  of  Scotland,  excepting  that 
duiing  this  interval  the  Scots  muft  have  entirely  driven 
the  Ri;mar!s  out  of  their  country,  and  reconquered  all 
that  traA  which  lay  between.  Agricola's  chain  of  forts 
and  Carliile  on  the  weft,  and  NewcalUe  or  L'inmouth- 
Bar  on.  the  eaft  ;  which  Adrian,  on  vifiting  Britain, 
thou2;ht  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
llomau  dominions.  Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf  be- 
tween the  m.outh  ot  the  1  ine  and  the  Solway  frith,  with 
a  view  to.fliut  out  the  barbarians  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  thought 
to  do  fo,  as  it  was  only  built  of-  turf,  and  guarded  by 
no  more  than  i8,cco  men,  who  cenld  not  be  fuupo- 
fed  a  fulficieut  force  to  deicnd  luch  m\  txtent  of  torti- 
Scatioa. 

On  the  departure  of  Adrian,  he  kft  Julius  Severus  as 
his  lieutenant :  but  this  man,  though  one  ot  the  great- 
commanders  of  his  age,  did  not  carry  his  arms  to 
the  northwaid  of  Adrian's  wall;  and  this  long  interval 
cf  peace  gave  fo  m.uch  fecurity  to  Mogold  the  Scottifli 
monarch,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  tyrant,  and  was 
murdered  by  fome  of  his  noblemen.  The  only  inftance 
of  his  tyranny  which  is  produced,  however,  is  a  law  by 
which  it  was'enafted,  that  the  ellates  of  fuch  as  were 
condemned  iTiould  be  iorfeiced  to  his  exchequer,  with- 
out any  part  thereof  being  allotted  to  their  wives  and 
children  ;  an  aft  which  lubfifts  almoft  in  its  full  force 
to  this  day  in  Great  Britain  and  the  beft  regulated  Eu- 
ropean governments. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  proprietor  Lol- 
llus  Urbius  drove  the  Scots  far  to  the  northward,  and 
repaired  the  ehain  of  forts  built  by  Agricola,  which 
lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth  and 
Dunglals  on  the  Clyde.  Thefe  were  joined  together 
by  turf  walls,  and  tonned  a  much  better  de'ence  than 
the  wall  of  Adrian.  However,  after  the  deach  of  An- 
toninus, Commodus  having  recalled  Calpurnius  Agri- 
cola,  an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in  awe, 
a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever  been 
experienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quarter.  The 
Scots  having  pafied  the  wall,  put  all  the  Romans  they 
could  meet  with  to  the  fword :  but  they  were  foon  re- 
piilfed  by  Ulpius  Marccllus,  a  general  of  confummate 
abilitiss,  whom  Commodus  fent  into  the  ifland.  — In  a 
fiiort  time  the  tyrant  alio  recalled  this  able  commander. 
Aktr  his  departure,  the  Roman  difcipline  in  Britain 
fulfered  a  total  relaxation  ;  the  foldiery  grew  mutinous, 
.and  great  dibrders  enfued :  but  thefe  were  all  happily 
fea«?ved  by  the  arrival, of  Clodius  Albiims,  a  perfoii 
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of  great  flcill  and  experience  in  military  auairs.  i  lis 
pt^fence  for  fome  time  reftraincd  the  Scots  within  pro-  — -v—- 
per  bounds :  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinus  crolfcd  over  to  the  continent 
with  the  greateft  part  of  tlie  Roman  forces  in  j'>r;tani  ; 
and  meeting  his  antagonift  at  Lyon?,  a  dreadhil  battle 
enfued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeated,  and  his 
aimy  cut  in  pieces.     See  Rome,  n'^  375. 

I  he  abfeuce  of  the  Roman  forces  gave  encourage- y^^^.^,  ^^g^^^ 
ment  to  the  Scots  to  renew  their  depredations,  which  vems  w  iiU 
they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  emperor  became  die  Scots, 
apprehenfive  of  luhng  the  whole  iiland  ;  on  which  he 
determined  to  go  in  perion  and  quell  thefe  troubleiome 
enemies.    'Fhe  army  he  colletted  upon  this  occafion 
was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans  had  ever 
fent  into  Bvitain  ;  and  bei;ig  commanded  by  fuch  an 
able  general  as  Severus,  it  may  eafdy  be  fuppofed  that 
tlxe  Scots  muft  have  been  very  hard  preffed.     The  par- 
ticulars of  this  important  expedition  are  very  imper- 
feftly  related  ;  however,  v/e  are  affured  that  Severus 
loft  a.  vdft  number  of  men,  it  is  faid  not  lefs  tlian. 
ccoco,  in  his  march  through  Scotland.  Notwith- 
ftanding,  he  penetrated,  it  is  faid,  to  the  moft  northern 
extremity  of  the  iil.ind,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
yield  up  their  avms.     On  his  return,  he  built  a  much 
ftronger  fortification  to  fecure  the  frontiers  againft  the 
enemy  than  had  ever  been  done  before,   and  whicK 
in  iome  places  coincided  with  Adrian's  wall,  but  ex- 
tended farther  at  each  end     But  in  the  meantime,  tht: 
fccot.i,  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  emperor's  fon 
Caracalla,  whom  he  had  left  regent  in  his  abfence, 
a  iain.  took  arms  :  on  which  Severus  himfelf  took  the 
field,  with  a  defign,  as  it  would  feem,  to  extirpate  the 
whol^  nation  ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  hisfoldiers  "  not  to 
fpare  even  the  child  in  the  mother's  belly."  The  event 
of  his  furious  declaration  is  unknown  ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  foon 
after,  put  a  ftop  to  the  execution  of  this  revenge  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  fucceeded  Seve- 
rus, ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots. 

During  all  thete  important  traniaftions,  Scotland  wan 
governed  by  Donald  I.  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firil  Chriftlan  king  of  this  countiy.    From  him  to  the 
time  of  Eugene  1.  no  remarkable  occurrence  offers  ; 
but  under  the  latter,'  the  Roman  and  Piftilh  forces  were 
united  againft  the  Scots.    The  Pifts  were  commanded 
by  then-  king,  named  Hnrgvji  ;  and  the  Romans  by 
Maximus,  who  naurdeied  Valentinian  HI.  and  after- 
wards  affumed  the  empire        i  he  allies  defeated  Eu-ExpuUion 
gene  in  the  county  of  Galloway  ;  but  Maximus  being  of  the  Scot* 
obliged  to  return  fouthward  on  account  of  an  infurrec-  ''Y  '^^a*'* 
tion,  the  Pifts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots.  ^^"^^^^^^^^ 
Next  year,  however,  MdJiimiis  marched  againft  the^jo^^^,, 
^"'cots  ;  who  being  now  reduced  to  extremity,  brought 
into  the  field  not  only  all  the  m.en  capable  of  bearuig 
arms,  but  the  women  alfo.    In  this  engagement  the 
Picts  would  have  been  utterly  defeated,  h-ad  not  they 
been  fupported  by  the  Romans  ;  but  Eugene  being  kill- 
ed, with  the  greateft  part  of  his  nobility,  the  Scots  were 
defeated  ;  and  fo  well  did  the  conquerors  improve  their 
viftory,  that  their  antagonifts  were  at  laft  totally  dri- 
ven out  of  the  country.    Some  of  them  took  refuge 
in  the  ^^budae  iHands,  and  fome  in  Scandinavia  and 
Ireland,  from  whence  they  made  frequent  defcents  upon . 
Scotland.    Th«  Pifta  Were  at  fidl  mightily  pleafett/ 
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With  tlie  viaory  they  had  gained  over  their  antagonifts: 
but  being  commanded  to  adopt  the  laws  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  choole  no  king  who  was  not  fent  thsm 
from  Rome,  they  began  to  repent  of  their  having 
contributed  to  the  expulfion  of  the  .^'cots  ;  and  in  the 
year  421,  when  Autulphus  king  of  the  Goths  fent 
over  a  body  of  exiled  Scots  to  Britain,  under  Fergus, 
a  defcendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  the  Pids 
immediately  joined  them  againtt  the  common  enemy. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Britons  were 
pufhed  to  the  kft  extremity  ;  and  the  Romans  being 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  inundation  of  northern 
barbarians  who  poured  in  upon  them,  to  recal  their 
forces  frorn  Britain,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  trioft  miferable  lituation  that  can  be  imagined.  In 
the  time  of  Fergus  11.  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
all  the  country  which  lies  to  the  noith  of  Adrian's 
wall ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Grimus  or  Graham,  the  fuc- 
cefTor  of  Fergus,  they  were  obliged  to  write  that  re- 
markable letter  to  Rome,  intitled, '«  The  groans  of  the 
Britons  f 1  his,  however,  not  being  attended  with 
•fuccefs,  the  Britons  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  Saxons 
to  their  afliftance.  By  thefe  new  allies  the  Scots  were 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  king  (Eugene) 
drowned  in  the  river  Humber ;  which  put  a  ftop  for 
feme  time  to  thefe  incurfions. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Scots  very  formidable 
enemies  to  the  fouthern  Britons.  But  when  the  Saxons 
became  the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  the  Scots  joined 
in  a  Mdc  alliance  with  the  latter ;  and  the  famous  king 
i^rthur  is  faid  to  have  been  affifted  by  the  Scots  in  all 
his  battles  with  the  Saxons:  neither  does  it  appear  that 
this  league  was  ever  diffolved  again,  though  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Scots  and  Britons  were  not  fufficient  to 
preferve  the  independency  of  the  latter. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  hlftory  of  Scotland 
is  the  war  with  the  Pids,  which  took  place  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  occafion  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  Dongal 
king  of  Scotland  pretended  a  right  to  the  PiAifli  throne; 
which,  however,  was  rejeded  by  the  Pifts  :  upon  which 
both  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms ;  but  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign,  Dongal  was  drown- 
ed in  croffing  the  river  Spey. 

At  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Scots  compre- 
hended the  weftern  iflands,  together  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Argylc,  Knapdale,  Kyle,  Kintyre,  Lochaber, 
and  a  part  of  Breadalbane  ;  while  the  Pifts  poffefled 
all  the  reft  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland  ; 
fo  that  the  Pidls  feem  to  have  been  by  much  the  moft 
powerful  people  of  the  two.    However,  the  Scots  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fuperior  in  military  Mil ;  for  Al- 
pin,  the  fucceflbr  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pi6t- 
iili  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obftinate  engagement 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with- 
out the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.  The 
Pifts  chofe  Brudus,  the  fon  of  their  former  king,  to 
fucceed  him  ;  but  foon  after  depofed  and  put  him  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  ftupidity  and  indolence.  His 
brother  Kenneth  fhared  the  fame  fate  on  account  of 
his  cowardice ;  till  at  laft  another  Brudus,  a  brave  and 
fpirited  prince,  afcended  the  throne.    Having  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  he  began  with  offering  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Scots  ;  which,  however,  Alpin  rejefted,  and  in- 
fifted  upon  a  total  furrender  of  his  crown.    Brudus  on 
•this  endeavoured  to  procure  the  alfiftance  of  Edwin 
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king  of  Northumberiand.   Edwin  accepted  the  money  ;  Scotland 

but  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  other  wars,  he  refufed  "  ^— " 

the  afliftance  which  he  at  firft  promifed.    Brudus,  not 
difmayed  by  this  difappointment,  marched  refolucely 
againft  his  enemies  ;  and  the  two  armies  came  to  an 
engagement  near  Dundee.    The  fuperior  flcill  of  the 
Scots  in  mihtary  affairs  was  about  to  have  decided  the 
vlftory  in  their  favour,  when  Brudus  bethought  him- 
felf  ot  the  following  ftratagem  to  preferve  his  army 
from  deftruftion.    He  caufed  all  the  attendants,  and 
even  the  women  who  attended  his  army,  to  affemble  and 
fhow  themfelves  at  a  diftance  as  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment coming  to  the  Pitls.  This  ftruck  the  Scots  with 
fuch  a  panic,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Alpin  could  not  re- 
cover  them  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  defeated  with 
great  flaughter.    Alpin  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and      r . 
foon  after  beheaded  by  oi-der  of  the  conqueror.    This  The  Sco-s 
execution  happened  at  a  place  now  called  Pk-alpy,  but^^'^^ced 
in  former  times  5^/^ -a////?,  *  which  in  the  Gaelic  lan-?"'^  ^\ 
guage  fignifies  the  death  of  Alp\n.    His  head  was  after-  ^''^ 
wards  ftuck  upon  a  pole,  and  expofed  on  a  wall. 

Alpin  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Kenneth  II.  who 
being  a  brave  and  enterprifing  prince,  Tefolved  to  take 
a  moft;  fevere  revenge  for  his  father's  death.  The 
Scots,  however,  were  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  defeat, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  averfe  to  any  renewal  of 
the  war :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pifts  were  fo 
much  elated,  that  they  made  a  kw  by  which  it  be- 
came death  for  any  man  to  propofe  peace  with  the 
Scots,  whom  they  refolved  to  exterminate ;  and  fome 
of  the  nobihty  were  expelled  the  council  on  account  of 
their  oppofition  to  this  law.  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  civil  diffenfions  took  place  among  them,  and 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  oppofite  par- 
ties, before  the  Scots  had  thought  of  making  any  far- 
ther  refiftance. 

By  thefe  diftraftions  Brudus,  who  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  appeafe  them,  was  fo  much  affefted,  that 
he  died  of  grief;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Drullfen. — The  new  prince  alfo  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours to  accommodate  the  civil  differences  ;  fo  that  the 
Scots,  by  gaining  fo  much  refpite,  at  laft  began  to  re- 
cover  from  their  confternation  ;  and  fome  of  them  ha- 
ving ventured  into  the  Piaifh  territories,  carried  off 
Alpin's  head  from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  fup. 
poled  to  have  been  Abernethy.     In  the  mean  time, 
Kenneth  found  means  to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his 
fide  by  the  following  ftratagem  ;  which,  however  ridi- 
culous, is  not  incredible,  if  we  confider  the  barbarifm      y , 
and  fuperftition  of  that  age.    Having  invited  them  toStratagem 
an  entertainment,  the  king  introduced  into  the  hall  fK  "feth 
where  they  flept  a  perfon  clothed  in  a  robe  made  q{\  ' 
the  Ikins  of  fifhes,  which  made  fuch  a  luminous  appear- 
ance  in  the  dark,  that  he  was  miftaken  for  an  angel  or 
fome  fupernatural  meffenger.    To  add  to  the  terror  of 
thofe  who  faw  him,  he  denounced,  through  a  fpeakin<j- 
trumpet,  the  moft  terrible  judgments,  if  war  was"  not 
immediately  declared  againft  the  Pifts,  the  murderers 
of  the  late  king.    In  confequence  of  this  celeftial  ad- 
monition, war  was  immediately  renewed  with  great  vi- 
gour.    The  Pidls  were  not  deficient  in  their  prepara, 
tions,  and  had  now  procured  fome  afliftance  from  Eng- 
land. _  The  firft  battle  was  fought  near  Stirhng  ;  where 
the  Pifts,  being  deferted  by  their  Englifh  auxiliaries, 
were  utterly  defeated.    Druiken  efcaped  by  the  fwift- 
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nefs  of  his  horfe,  and  a  few  days  after  made  applica- 
tion to  Kenneth  for  a  ceflation  of  hoftilkies  ;  but  as 
the  vScoltifh  monarch  demanded  a  furrender  of  all  the 
Piftiih  dominions,  the  treaty  was  inftantly  broken  off. 
Kenneth  purfued  his  good  fortune,  and  conquered  the 
Counties  of  Merns,  Angus,  and  Fife  ;  but  as  he  march- 
ed agaihft.  Stirling,  he  received  intelligence  that  thefe 
counties  had  again  revolted,  and  cat  off  all  the  garri- 
fons  which  he  had  left,  and  that  Druften  was  at  the 
head  of  a  coniiderable  army  in  thefe  parts.  On  this 
Kenneth  haftened  to  oppofe  him,  and  a  negociation 
again  took  place.  The  refult  was  equally  unfavou- 
rable with  the  reft.  Kenneth  infilled  on  an  abfolute 
furrender  of  the  counties  of  Fife,  Merns,  and  A.ngus ; 
which  being  refnfed,  both  parties  prepared  for  a  declfive 
battle.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  and  defpe- 
rate,  the  Pidls  fighting  hke  men  in  defpair.  Druflcen 
renewed  the  battle  feven  times  ;  but  at  lall  v/as  entirely 
defeated  and  killed,  and  the  counties  in  difpute  became 
the  immediate  property  of  the  conqueror. 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  viftory,  by  re- 
ducinj^  the  reft  of  the  Piftifh  territories  ;  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  done  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  and  even 
to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  The  ca- 
pital, called  Cameloriy  (fuppofed  to  have  been  Aberne- 
thy),  held  out  four  months ;  but  was  at  laft  taken  by 
furprife,  and  every  livino;  creature  deftroyed.  This  was 
followed  by  the  reduftion  of  the  Maiden  Caftle,  now 
that  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  was  abandoned  by  the  gar- 
rifon,  who  fled  to  Northumberland. 

After  the  reduction  of  thefe  Important  places,  the 
reft  of  the  country  made  no  great  refiftance,  and  Ken- 
neth became  mafter  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  prefent  extent  of  the  word;  fo  that  he  isjuftly  to 
be  efteemed  the  ti-ue  founder  of  the  Scottifh  monarchy. 
Befides  this  war  with  the  Pifts,  Kenneth  Is  faid  to 
have  been  fuccefsFul  agalnft  the  Saxons,  though  of  thefe 
wars  we  have  very  little  account.  Having  reigned  16 
years  in  peace  a^ ter  his  fubjugatlon  of  tlie  PI£ls,  and 
compofed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
Kenneth  died  of  a  fiftula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near  Duplin 
in  Perthftilie  Before  his  time  the  feat  of  the  Scots  go- 
vernment had  been  in  Argyleftiire  ;  but  he  removed  it 
to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  the  famous  black  ftone 
fuppofed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  and  which 
was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of  England, 
and  lodged  In  Weftmlnfter  abbey. 

Kenneth  was  fucceeded  by  hI'S  brother  Donald,  who 
is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  the  worft  charatler  ;  fo  that 
the  remaining  PIfts  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  were 
enoGuraged  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  affittance,  pro- 
mlfing  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power 
after  It  (hould  be  conquered.  This  propofal  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  confederates  Invaded  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  how- 
ever, they  were  foon  after  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
took  alfo  their  fliips  and  provlfions.  This  capture 
proved  their  ruin  ;  for  fome  of  the  ftiips  being  loaden 
with  wine,  the  Scots  Indulged  themfelves  fo  much  with 
that  liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending 
themfelves  ;  the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  con- 
federates rallying  their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that 
fate  of  intoxication.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with 
^  exceflive  flaughter.  Twenty  thoufand  of  the  common 
S;foldier8  lay  dead  on  the  fpot  j  the  king  and  his  princi- 
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pal  nobility  were  taken  prifoners  ;  and  all  the  country  Scotlard* 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth  became  the  property  of  '  '^^ 

the  conquerors.  Still,  however,  the  confederates  found 
themfelves  unable  to  purfue  their  vldlory  farther  ;  and 
a  peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  Saxons 
ftiould  become  mafters  of  all  the  conquered  country. 
Thus  the  Forth  and  Clyde  became  the  fouthern  boun- 
daries of  the  Scottifh  dominions.  It  was  agreed  that- 
the  Forth  fhould  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
Scots  Sea ;  and  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Hcotfman  to 
fet  his  foot  on  Englifh  ground.  They  were  to  ere£t 
no  forts  near  the  En<jli(h  confines,  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the 
fons  of  their  chief  nobility  as  hoftages.  A  mint  was  ereQ:- 
ed  by  the  Saxon  prince  named  OJbreth,  at  Stirling  ;  and 
a  crofs  raifed  on  the  bridge  at  that  place,  with  the  fol- 
lowing Infcription,  Implying  that  this  place  was  the 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  England  : 

A'nglos  a  Scot'is  feparat  crux  tjla  remotis  :. 

jirma  h'lc Jlant  Brut'i^Jlant  Scott  fub  hac  cruce  tuti. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  fo  humiliating  to 
the  Scots,  the  PIcts,  finding  that  their  intereft  had 
been  entirely  neglefted,  fled  to  Norway,  while  thole 
who  remained  In  England  were  maffacred.  Donald 
fliared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  being 
dethi-oned  and  fhut  up  In  prifon,  where  he  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  In  the  year  858. — In  juftice  to 
this  unhappy  monarch,  however*.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  charafter  of  Donald,  and  Indeed  the  whole  ac- 
count of  thefe  tranfaftlons,  refts  on  the  credit  of  a  fingle 
author,  namely  Boece  ;  and  that  other  writers  reprefenf 
Donald  as  a  hero,  and  fuccefsful  in  his  wars  :  but  the 
obfcurity  In  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottllh 
hiftory  Is  Involved,  renders  it  impoffible  to  determine  any 
thing  fatisfaAory  concerning  thefe  matters. 

Donald  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Conftantlne, 
the  fou'  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alplri,  in  whofe  reign  Scot- 
land was  firft  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  proved  fuck 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Engli!h.  This  invafion  is 
faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  exiled  Pifts  who 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  fend  his  two  brothers^  Hungar  and 
Hubba,  to  recover  the  Piftlfh  dominions  from  Con-  ^7 
ftantine.  Thefe  princes  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Fife,  ^jg^Q^^^ 
wher-e  they  committed  the  raoft  horrid  barbarities,  not 
fparing  even  the  ecclefiaftlcti  %vho  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ifland  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Con- 
ftantine  defeated  one  of  the  Danifh  armies  commanded 
by  Hubba,  near  the  water  of  Leven;  but  was  himfelf 
defeated  and  taken  pi-ifoner  by  Hungar,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  a  place  fince  called  Xhz  Dev'tPs 
Cave,  In  the  year  874. 

This  unfortunate  afllon  coft  the  Scots  10,000  men^ 
but  the  Danes  feem  not  to  have  purchafed  their  vidlory 
very  eafrly,  as  they  were  obHged  Immediately  afterwards 
to  abandon  their  conquefts,  and  retire  to  their  own 
country.  However,  the  many  Danifli  monuments  that 
are  ftlll  to  be  feen  In  Fife,  leave  no  i-oom  to  doubt  that 
many  bloody  fcenes  have  been  aSled  here  between  the  . 
Scots  and  Danes  befides  that  above-mentioned. 

Conftantine  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  fur- 
named  the  Snv'ift  footed.,  from  his  agility.  Concerning 
him  we  find  nothing  meporable  ;  indeed  the  accounts* 
are  fo  confufed  and  contradldtory,  that  it  is  impoliiblfr 
8.  ta.. 
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-fifot''an.1,  to  form  any  decifive  opinion  concerninqf  the  tranfadious 
w  -y— —  ^£         y^{g^^  agree,  however,  that  it  was  but 

fliort  ;  and  that  he  was  fuccceded  by  Gregory  the  fori 
of  Dongal,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and 
18  that  both  princes  defervedly  acquired  the  name  of  Great. 
lixpjoits  of  r^Yie  Danes  at  their  departure  had  left  the  PiAs  in  pof- 
the^Great.  ^'^fi*'*"  Fif^c.  Againft  them  Gregory  immediately 
marched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of 
England,  where  their  confederates  were  already  maftei-s 
of  Northumberland  and  York,  In  their  way  thither 
they  threw  a  garrifon  into  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  but 
this  wds  prefently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  to  the 
fword  all  the  Danes,  but  fpared  the  lives  of  the  Piifls. 
From  Berwick,  Gregory  purfued  the  Danes  into  Nor- 
thumberland, where  he  defeated  them  ;  and  pafled  the 
winter  in  Berwick.  He  tlien  marched  againft  the 
Cumbrians,  who  being  moftly  Pifts  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes.  Them  he  eafily  overcame,  and  obli- 
ged to  yield  up  all  the  lands  they  had  formerly  poffeffed 
belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  agreed 
to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  the  Danes.  In  a 
fhort  time,  however,  Conftantine  the  king  of  the  Cum- 
briauK  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded 
Annandale  ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Gregory 
iiear  Lochraaben.  After  this  viftory  Gregory  entirely 
reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
which,  it  is  faid,  were  ceded  to  him  by  Alfred  the 
Great;  and  indeed  the  fituation  of  Alfred'a  affairs  at 
this  time  renders  fuch  a  ceflion  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. 

We  next  find  Gregsry  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Iriih,  to  fupport  Donach,  an  Irilh  prince,  againft 
two  rebellious  noblemen.  The  Irifh  were  the  fir  ft 
aagreffors,  and  invaded  Galloway  ;  but  being  re- 
pulfed  with  great  lofs,  Gregory  went  over  to  Ire- 
land in  perfon,  \vhere  the  two  chieftains,  who  had 
been  enemies  to  each  other  before,  now  joined  their 
forces  in  order  to  oppofe  the  common  enemy.  The  firft 
engagement  proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  chiefs  named 
Uriaiif  who  was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers. After  this  vidtory  (Gregory  reduced  Dundalk 
and  Drogheda.  On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  oppofed 
by  a  chieftain  named  Cortiei/,  who  fhared  the  fate  of 
his  confederate,  being  alfo  killed,  and  his  army  entirely 
defeated.  Gregory  then  became  guardian  to  the  young 
prince  whom  he  came  to  affift,  appointed  a  regency,  and 
obliged  them  to  fwear  diat  they  would  never  admit 
into  the  country  either  a  Dane  or  an  Englifliman  with- 
out his  conient.  Having  then  placed  garrifons  in  the 
ftrongeft  fortrelfes,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  died  in  the  year  892, 
at  his  caftle  of  Dundore  ia  the  Garioch. 

Gregory  was  fuccetded  by  Donald  HI.  the  fon  of 
Conftantine,  who  imitated  the  viitues  of  his  predecef- 
for.  The  Scots  hiftorians  unanimoufly  agree  that  Nor- 
thumberland was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  ;  v/hile  the  Englifti  as  unarwmoufly  affirm 
that  it  was  fubjedl  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to 
Alfred.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Donald  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Englifh  monarch,  and 
fent  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  confiderablc 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  The 
reign  of  Donald  was  but  ftiort  ;  for  having  marched 
againft  fome  robbers  (probably  no  other  than  the 
Danes)  who  had  invaded  aiid  ravaged  the  counties  of 
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Murray  and  llofs,  he  died  at  Fon-es  foon  after,  having  Scoiim 
defeated  and  fubdued  them  in  the  year  903.    He  was  — — v-~— 
fuccecdedby  CoHftantlne  III.  the  fon      Eth  the  Swift- 
footed,  concerning  whom  the  moft  remark '.ble  pu;  *: 'cular 
wc  find  related  is  his  entering  into  an  alliance  wiih  the 
Danes  againft  the  Englifh.    The  occafion  of  this  con- Conitan. 
federacy  is  faid  to  have  beer,  that  the  Englifh  monarch,  ex 
Edward  the  Elder,  finding  the  Scots  in  poffeffion  of  ^"j.'J'^J,'' » 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  made  fuch  extra va-v^ich  rhc 
gant  demands  Upon  Conftantine  as  obliged  him  to  a^IyD  ne, 
with  the  Danes  in  order  to  preferve  his  dominions  in  , 
fecurity.    However,  the  league  fubfifted  only  for  two 
years,  after  which  the  Danes  found  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  lefume  their  ancient  friendfhip  with  the 
En!!,lifh. 

As  foon  as  Conftantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  prefumptive  heir  to 
the  Scottifti  crown,  Malcolm,  or,  according  to  fome, 
Eugene  the  fon  of  the  late  king  Donald,  prince  of  the 
fouthern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  defending  them 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  Enghfii.  The  young  prince 
had  foon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  valour  :  but 
not  behaving  with  tlx;  rtcpiifite  caution,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with  the  lofs  ofalme-ft  all  hi* 
army,  he  himfelf  being  carried  wounded  out  of  the 
field  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  difafter,  Conftantine 
was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  Edward  for  the  pofleffion* 
he  had  to  the  fouthward  af  the  Scots  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Athelftan  the  foil 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  northern  Danes  were  encou- 
raged by  fome  confpiracies  formed  againft  that  mo- 
narch to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  and  their  fuccefs  wa« 
fuch,  that  Athelftan  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  S«thric  the  Danifli  chief,  and  to  give  hinn 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not 
long  furvive  his  nuptials  ;  and  his  fon  Guthred,  endea- 
vouring to  throw  off  the  Englifh  yoke,  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  This  brought  on  a 
feries  of  hoftilities  between  the  Scots  and  Enghfh, 
which  in  the  year  938  iffued  in  a  general  engagement. 
At  this  time  the  Fcots,  Irifh,  Cumbrians,  and  Danes, 
were  confederated  againft  the  Engliili.  'i  he  Scots  wei'c 
commanded  by  their  king  Conftantine,  the  Irilh  by  An- 
laf  the  brother  of  Guthred  the  Danifh  prince,  ths 
Cumbrians  by  their  own  fovereign,  and  the  Danes  bj 
Froda.  The  generals  of  Athelftan  were  Edmund  his 
brother,  and  Turkctil  his  favourite.  The  Englifli  at- 
tacked the  entrenchments  of  the  confederates,  where 
the  chief  refiltance  they  met  with  was  from  the  Scots. 
Conifantine  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  killed 
or  taken  prifoner,  but  was  rcfoued  by  the  bravery  off^'tter!?' 
his  foldiets :  however,  after  a  moil  obftinate  engagement, [ 
the  confederates  wei-e  defeated  with  fuch  ftaugliter,  that  ''^  ' 
the  flain  arc  iaid  to  have  been  intiumerab/c.  The  con- 
fequence of  this  vidfory  was,  that  the  Scots  were  de- 
prived of  all  their  pofTeffions  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Forth  }  and  Conflantine,  quite  difpirited  with  his  mis- 
fojrtune,  refigned  the  crov/n  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to 
the  monaftery  of  the  Culdces  at  St  Andrew's,  where  he 
died  five  years  after,  in  943. 

The  diilrcffes  which  the  Engliih  fuftained  in  their 
fubfequent  wars  with  the  Danes  gave  the  Scots  an  op- 
portunity of  retrieving  their  affairs  ;  and  in  the  year 
944,  we  find  Malcolm,  the  fucceffor  of  Conftantine,  in- 
veiled  vvitii  the  fovereignty  of  Northumberland,  on  con- 
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diti'on  of  his  holding  It  as  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  affllling  in  defence  of  the  northern  border.  Soon 
after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  Malcolm  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Indulfus.  In  his  reign  the 
Danes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  invafions, 
which  they  now  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  be- 
ing exafperated  by  the  friendfhip  fubfifting  between  the 
Scots  and  Englifh  monarchs.  Their  firft  defcent  was 
upon  Eaft  Lothian,  where  they  were  foon  expelled,  but 
croffed  over  to  Fife.  Here  they  were  a  fecond  time  de- 
feated, and  driven  out ;  and  fo  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
care  to  guard  the  coafts,  that  they  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  landing  ;  till  having  feemed  to  fteer  to- 
wards their  own  country,  the  Scots  were  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  the  Danes  on  a  fudden  made  goad  their 
landing  at  Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  Here  Indulfus  foon 
came  up  with  them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  towards  their  fhips,  but  was  killed  in  an  ambuf- 
cade,  into  which  he  fell  during  the  purfuit.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Duffus,  to  whom  hiilorians  give  an  excel- 
lent charafter ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  965.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Culen 
the  fon  of  Indulfus,  who  had  been  nominated  prince  of 
Cumberland  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  very  degenerate 
prince  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  given  himfelf  up  to  fenfuali- 
ty  in  a  manner  almoft  incredible,  being  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence not  only  with  women  of  all  ranks,  but  even  with 
his  own  fifters  and  daughters.  The  people  in  the  mean 
time  were  fleeced,  in  order  to  fupport  the  extravagance 
and  luxury  of  their  prince.  In  confequence  of  this,  an 
affembly  of  the  ftates  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the  re- 
fettling  of  the  government ;  but  on  his  way  thither 
Culen  was  affaffmated,  near  the  village  of  Methven,  by 
Rohard,  thane  or  fiieriff  of  Fife,  whofe  daughter  the 
king  had  debauched. 

The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no- 
bility feem  to  have  rendered  them  totally  untradlablc 
and  hcentious  ;  which  gave  an  occafion  to  a  remarkable 
revolution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  who  fucceed- 
ed Culen.  This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  refolu- 
tion,  began  with  relieving  the  common  people  from  the 
oppreflions  of  the  nobility,  which  were  now  intolerable ; 
and  this  plan  he  purfued  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  ha- 
ving nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  barons,  he  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanerk  ;  but  the  greateft 
part,  confcious  of  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.  The 
king  fo  well  diffembled  his  difpleafure,  that  thofe  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  the 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  them ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  when  an  affembly  was  called  next  year,  the 
guilty  were  encouraged  to  appear  as  well  as  the  inno- 
cent. No  fooner  had  this  affembly  met,  however,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  befet  with  armed  men.  The 
king  then  informed  them  that  none  had  any  thing  to 
apprehend  excepting  fuch  as  had  been  notorious  of- 
fenders ;  and  thefe  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  taken 
into  cuftody,  teUiirg  them,  that  their  fubmitting  to 
public  jultice  muft  be  the  price  of  their  liberty.  They 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  king's  offer,  and  the  crimi- 
nals were  accordingly  punifhed  according  to  their  de- 
ferts. 

^  About  this  time  Edgar,  king  of  England,  finding 
himfelf  hard  preffed  by  the  Danes,  found  means  to 
unite  tlie  king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  oi  Cumber. 
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land  along  with  himfelf  in  a  treaty  agalnft  the  Danes  }  Scotland* 
which  gave  occafion  to  a  report  that  Kenneth  had  be-  — ->r— ^ 
come  tributary  to  the  king  of  England.    This,  how- 
ever, is  utterly  denied  by  all  the  Scots  hiilorians  ;  who 
affirm  that  Kenneth  cultivated  a  good  correfpondence 
with  Edgar,  as  well  becaufe  he  expeded  affillance  in 
defending  his  coafts,  as  becaufe  he  intended  entirely  to 
alter  the  mode  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne.    About  this 
time  the  Danes  made  a  dreadful  invafion.    Their  origi- 
nal intention  feems  to  have  been" to  land  on  fomc  part 
of  the  Englifii  coafts  ;  but  finding  them  probably  too 
well  guarded,  they  landed  at  Montrofe  in  Scotland,  com- 
mitting every  where  the  moft  dreadful  ravages.  Ken- 
neth at  that  time  was  at  Stirling,  and  quite  unprepa- 
red ;  however,  having  coUefted  an  handful  of  troops, 
he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  ftragijling 
up  and  down,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  befiegiug 
Perth.    Neverthelefs,  as  the  king's  army  conftantly  in- 
creafed,  he  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The 
fcene  of  this  aftion  was  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth.  The 
king  is  faid  to  have  offered  ten  pounds  in  filver,  or  the 
value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  e\ery  Dane  which 
fhould  be  brought  him  ;  and  an  immunity  from  all  taxes 
to  the  foldiers  who  ferved  in  his  army,  provided  they 
fhould  be  viclorious  :  but,  notwithftanding  the  utmoll  Defeats  the 
efforts  of  the  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  fo  defperate- Danes, 
ly,  that  Kenneth's  army  muft  have  been  totally  de- 
feated, had  not  the  fugitives  been  flopped  by  a  yeoman 
and  his  two  fons  of  the  name  of  Hay,  who  were  coming  Rife  of  tbe 
up  to  the  battle,  armed  with  fuch  ruftic  weapons  as  family  of 
their  condition  in  hfe  afforded.    Buchanan  and  Boece 
inform  us,  that  thefe  countiymen  were  ploughing  in  a 
field  hard  by  the  fcene  of  adion,  and  perceiving  that 
their  countrymen  fled,  they  loofed  their  oxen,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  yokes  as  weapons,  with  which  they  firft: 
obliged  their  coimtrymen  to  ftand,  and  then  annoyed 
their  enemies.    The  fight  was  now  renewed  with  fuck 
fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  were  ut- 
terly defeated ;  and,  after  the  battle,  the  king  rewarded 
Hay  with  the  barony  of  Errol  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie, 
ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an  armorial  bearing 
alluding  to  the  ruftic  weapons  with  which  they  had  at- 
chieved  this  glorious  exploit. 

^  In  the  year  994,  Kenneth  was  murdered  at  the  in«Ken*etjj 
ftigation  of  a  lady  named  Fenella,  whofe  fon  he  had  murdered, 
caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  The  murder  was  perpetra- 
ted in  Fenella's  caftle,  where  ftie  had  perfuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  vlfit.  His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
place  ;  but  being  at  length  tired  out,  they  broke  opea 
the  doors,  and  found  their  king  murdered  :  upon  which 
they  laid  the  caftle  in  afhes  ;  but  Fenella  efcaped  by  a 
poftern.  The  throne  was  then  fcized  by  an  ufurper 
named  Conjlantlne  ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  an  half,  was  fucceeded  by  Grime, 
the  grandfon  of  king  Duffus ;  and  he  again  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Malcolm  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  Scottifti  throne.  After  this  vidory, 
however,  Malcolm  did  not  immediately  affume  the  fo- 
vereignty  ;  but  afked  the  crown  from  the  nobles,  in  con- 
fequence of  a  law  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  by 
which  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  became 
hereditary.  This  they  immediately  granted,  and  Mal- 
colm was  accordingly  crowned  king.  He  joined  him- 
felf in  ftrid  aUiance  with  the  king  of  Eagland ;  and 
proved  fo  Tuccefsful  againft  the  Danes  in  England,  that 
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tempt,  however,  proved  very  unfuccefsful ;  all  his  fol- 
diers  being  cut  in  pieces,  except  fome  few  who  cfcaped 
to  their  flilps,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  amounted  to 
no  more  than  30  men.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 
prince  of  Cumberland,  havinir  neolecled  to  pay  his 
homage  to  the  kin^  of  England,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  con]  unftion  with  the  Danes.  Malcolm  took 
the  field  a^ainft  them,  and  defeated  both ;  but  while 
he  was  thus  employed  in  the  foulh,  a  new  army  of 
Danes  landed  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Spey.  Malcolm  advanced  againft  them  with  an  army 
defeated  by  much  inferior  in  n-^.mber  ;  and  his  men,  neglefting  every 
the  Danes,  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^Mnd  impulfes  of  fury,  were  almoll  all 
cut  "to  pieces  ;  Malcolm  himfelf  being  defperately 
wounded. 

By  this  vlftory  the  Danes  were  fo  much  elated,  that 
they  fent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  fet- 
tle in  this  country.  The  caftle  of  Nairn,  at  that  time 
thought  almoft  impreenable,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and 
the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Forres  were  abandoned  both  by 
their  garrilons  and  inhabitants.  .The  S'cots  were  every- 
where  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  moft  fervile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors; 
who,  to  render  the  caftle  of  Nairn,  as  they  thought, 
abfolutely  impregnable,  cut  through  the  fmall  ifthmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  land.  All  this  time,  however, 
Malcolm  was  raifing  forces  in  the  fouthern  counties ; 
and  having  at  laft  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  Murtloch,  near  Balveny,  which  ap- 
pears at  this  day  to  have  been  a  llrong  Danifh  fortifica- 
tion. Here  he  attacked  the  enemy ;  but  having  the 
misfortui^  to  lofe  three  of  his  general  officers,  he  was 
aa;ain  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  the  Danlfh  gene- 
ral happening  to  be  killed  in  the  purfuit,the  Scots  were 
encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
they  obtained  at  lall  a  comj^ete  viftory  ;  but  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  might  otherwife  have  accrued. 

On  the  news  of  this  ill  fuccefs,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
fleets,  one  from  England  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  defcent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Camus,  one  of  his  moft  renowned  generals.  The 
Danes  attempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth; 
but  finding  every  place  there  well  fortified,  they  were 
obliged  to  move  farther  northward,  and  effeded  tbei. 
purpofe  at  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Angus.  The 
caftle  of  Brechin  was  firft  befieged  ;  but  meeting  with 
a  ftout  refiftance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church 
in  afhes.  From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Panbride,  and  ea<".amped  at  a  place  called  Kuri/oddo, 
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mean  time  was  at  hand  wiili  liis  army,  S-o 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Barr,  in  the  neighbour-  — % 
hood  of  which  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  -yheYi .  n 
of  Scotland  ;  for  as  Moray  and  the  northern  provinces  again  le- 
were  already  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evi-fedte  ! 
dent  that  a  viAory  at  this  time  tnuit  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole.    The  engagement  w^s  defperate, 
and  fo  bloody,  that  the  rivulet  which  proceeds  from 
LiOch  Tay  is  faid  to  have  had  its  water  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  flain  ;  but  at  laft  the  Danes  gave  way  and 
fled.    There  was  at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm, 
a  young  prince  of  the  name  of  Keiiii  (a).   He  purfued  Rife 
Camus  ;  and  having  overtaken  him,  engaged  and  killed '^'"')'|  '^^ 
him  ;  but  another  Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  fame  ^'^^ ' 
time,  difputed  with   Keith  the  glory  of  the  aAion. 
While  the  difpute  lafted,  Malcolm  came  up  ;  who  fuf- 
fered them  to  decide  it  by  finale  combat.  In  this  f-conJ 
combat  Keith  proved  alfo  vi£torit)us,  and  killed  his  an- 
tagonift.    The  dying  perfon  confeffed  the  juftice  of 
Keith's  claim  ;  and  Malcolm  dipping  his  finger  In  hia 
blood  marked  the  fhltld  of  Keith  with  three  ftrokes, 
pronouncing  the  words  Veritas  vindt,  *'  Tnnth  over- 
comes,"  which  has  ever  fiace  been  the  armorial  bearing 
and  motto  of  the  family  of  Keith  (b). 

The  (battered  remains  of  the  DanlHt  forces  reached 
their  fliips  ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds, 
and  provifions  becc^ming  fcarce,  they  put  afhore  500 
men  on  the  coaft  of  Buchan,  to  procure  them  fome 
food :  but  their  communication  with  the  fhips  being 
foon  cut  off",  they  fortified  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  made  a  defperate  refiftance  ;  but  at  laft 
were  all  put  to  the  fword.  The  place  where  this  maf- 
faere  happei>ed  is  ftill  called  Crudatu  ;  being  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  Cruor  Danorutn^  the  blood  of  the 
Danes,  a  name  impofed  on  it  by  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
thofe  days. 

Sweyn,  not  yet  difcouraged,  fent  his  fon  Canute,  af- Anoch* 
tcrwards  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatell  war-i  ivafioi 
rious  of  that  age,  into  Scotland,  with      army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Canute 
landed  in  Bachan  ;  and,  as  the  Sco£s  were  much  weak- 
ened by  fuch  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  thought 
proper  to  aft  on  the  defenfive.    But  the  Scots,  who 
itow  thought  themfelves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
on  to  a  general  engagement.    Malcolm  complied  with 
their  defire,  and  a  battle  cnfucd ;  in  which  though 
neither  party  had  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  vIAory,  the 
Danes  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  wllhngly  con- 
eluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  Peace  1 
Danes  fliould  immediately  depart  Scotland  ;  that  as  eluded 
long  as  Mtilcolm  and  Sweyn  lived,  neither  of  them  ihould 
wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other's  enemies; 

and 


(a)  This  prince  is  faid  to  have  comnaanded  a  colony  oF  the  Catti,  a  German  nation  who  fettled  in  tfee  north- 
jnoft  part  of  Scotland,  and  from  whom  the  county  of  Caithnefs  takes  its  name. 

(b)  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  SeptentrionaU,  obferves,  that  in  all  probability  the  Scots  gained  two  vifto. 
ries  over  the  Danes  on  the  prefent  occafion  ;  one  near  the  place  called  KarbotUoy  already  mentioned ;  and  the 
other  at  Aberlemno,  four  miles  from  Brechin.  At  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  fculptures,,  ereft- 
cd  moft  probably  in  memory  of  a  viAory.  That  at  Karboddo  is  called  Gamut's  crofs  ;  near  which,  fomewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago,  a  large  fepulchre,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Camus,  was  difcovered.  It  confifted  of  four 
great  ftones  ;  and  had  in  it  a  huge  Ikeleton,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  Danifh  prince.  The  fatal  ftroke  feemed 
to  have  been  given  him  on  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  ikull  being  cut  away,  proba- 
bly by  the  ftroke  of  the  fword. 
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Utvi.  mc\  that  the  field  m  which  the  batile  was  fought 
fliould  be  fct  apart  and  confecrated  lor  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  Thefe  ftipulations  were  puiiftually  fulfilled 
bv  Malcolm,  who  built  in  the  neighbourhood  a  thapel 
dt-dicated  to  Olaufi,  the  tutelar  laiiit  of  thefe  northern 
nations. 

After  all  thefe  glorious  exploits,  and  becomincr  the 
fecond  legiGator  in  the  ScottiOi  nation,  Malcolm  is  faid 
to  have  ftained  the  latter  part  of  his  r^ign  with  avarice 
and  oppreffion  ;  in  confequence  of  w  hich  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  age  of  80  years,  after  he  had  reigned  above 
cjo.  This  afTaiTination  was  pei-petratcd  v  hen  he  wan  on 
iiis  way  to  Glamis.  His  own  domeftics  are  faid  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  to  have  fled  along 
with  the  confpirators  ;  but  in  palling  the  lake  of  For- 
far on  the  ice,  it  gave  way  with  them,  and  they  were 
all  drowned,  their  bodies  being  difcovered  fome  days 
after.  'I  he  latter  part  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by 
the  fciilptures  upon  fome  ftones  erefted  neaV  the  fpot  ; 
one  of  which  is  ftill  called  Malcolni'i  graw-Jione  ;  and 
all  of  them  exhibit  feme  rude  reprefentationsof  the  mur- 
der and  the  fate  of  the  alfalCns. 

Malcolm  was  fucceeded,  in  the  year  1034,  by  his 
grandion  Duncan  I.  but  he  is  faid  to  have  had  another 
grandfon,  the  famous  Macbeth  ;  though  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandfon  of  Mal- 
colm, but  of  Fentlla  who  murdered  Kenneth  III.  'i  he 
firft  years  of  Duncan's  reign  were  pafled  in  traiiqiiilhty, 
but  domeftic  broils  foon  took  place  on  tlte  follovriiig 
occafion.  Banquo,  thane  of  I.ochaber,  and  anceftor 
to  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  a6ted  then  in  the  capa- 
city of  fteward  to  Duncan,  by  collcfting  his  rents  ;  but 
being  very  ri<rid  in- the  execution  of  his  office,  he  was 
way-laid,  robbed,  and  almoft  murdered.  Of  this  out- 
rage Banquo  complained  as  loon  as  he  recovered  of  his 
wounds  and  could  appear  at  court.  'J'he  robbers  were 
fummoned  to  furrender  themfelves  to  jeftice  ;  but  in- 
ilead  of  obeying,  they  killed  the  meffenger.  Macbeth 
reprefented  this  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  tliat  he  was  fcnt 
with  an  army  to  reduce  the  infurgents,  who  had- already 
deliroyed  many  of  the  king's  friends.  Thiscommiffion 
he  performed  with  fuch  luccefs,  that  the  rebel  chief 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  after  which  Macbeth  fent 
his  head  to  the  king,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity  againlt  the  infurgents,  who  were  compofed 
of  Irilhmen,  Iflanders,  and  Highlanders. 

This  infurredlion  was  fcarcely  quelled,  when  the 
Danes  landed  again  in  Fife  ;  anti  Duncan  put  himft  lf 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  ferving  under  him.  The  Danes  were  com- 
manded by  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,,  and  eldeft  fon  of 
Canute.  He  proceeded  with  all  the  barbarity  natural 
to  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  iell  in  his  way.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  CiJrofs,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
defeated:  but  the  Danes  purchafcd  their  victory  fo 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  im.prove  it ;  and  Duncan  re- 
treated to  Perth,  while  Macbeth  was  fent  to  raife  more 
forces.  In  tlie  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  fiege  to  Perth, 
which  was  defended  by  Duncan  and  Banquo.  The 
Danes  were  fo  much  diftrelTed  for  want  of  provifions, 
'that  they  at  laft  confented  to  treat  of  a  peace,  provldwi 
the  preffing  neceflities  of  the  army  were  reheved.  1  he 
■Sccu  hillorians  inform  us,  that  this  treaty  was  fet  on 
$oot  in  order  to  amufe  Sweyn,  and  gain  tinje  for  tlie 
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llratagem  which  DimCan  was  preparing.    '1  hk  was  no  Sc  tUvA. 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  infufing  intoxi-  ^ 
eating  herbs  into  the  liquors  that  were  fent  along  withT^rj^^^^^g 
the  other  provifions  to  the  Daniin  camp.    Thefe  fopo-dcteattd. 
lilies  had  their  intended  effet't  ;  and  while  the  Danea 
were  under  their  influence,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  broke 
into  their  camp,  where  they  put  all  to  the  (word,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  fome  of  Sweyn's  attendants 
carried  him  on  board  ;  and  we  are  told  that  his  was 
the  only  Ihip  of  all  the  fleet  that  returned  to  Norway. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  freHi  body  of  Danes 
landed  at  Kinghorn  in  the  county  of  Fife  :  but  they 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  Such 
of  the  Danes  ris  efcaped  fled  to  their  fhips  ;  but  before 
they  departed  they  obtained  leave  to  bury  their  dead 
in  Inchcolm,  a  fmaJI  ifland  lying  in  the  Forth,  where 
one  of  their  mommients  is  Itili  to  be  feen. 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  invafions  of  the  Danes  ; 
.after  which  Duncan  applied  himfelf  to  the  adminiilra- 
tion  of  juftice,  -and  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
his  fubje<£ls.    Macbeth,  however,  who  had  obtained 
great  reputation  by  his  fuccefs  againft  the  Danes,  be- 
gan to  form  ambitious  dellgns,  and  to  afpire  to  the 
ciown  Itfelf.    The  fables  relating  to  his  ufurpation  are 
fo  well  known  from  the  tragedy  compofed  by  Shake- 
fpeare  which  bears  the  name  of  MadetL,  that  we  lhall 
not  take  notice  of  them  here  ;  but  only  obfer^c,  that  Dune  in 
at  lail  Duncan,  not  knowing  he  had  fo  dangerous  an  murderel 
enemy  near  his  perfon,  whofe  fchtmes  reqftired  to  bel'^^^^'^r 
watched,  was  murdered  at  Invernels  by  Macbeth,  wno  ailumes 
fucceeded  him  in  the  throne.  throne. 

During  thegreateft  part  of  the  reign  of  the  ufurper, 
Malcolm,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept 
clofe  in  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  wi|hout  any 
thoughts  of  alcending  his  father's  throne.  Macbeth 
for  fome  time  governed  with  moderation,  but  at  laft  be- 
came a  tyrant.  Becoming  jealous  of  Banquo,  the  molt 
powerful  fubjeA  in  his  dominions,  he  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  and  caufed  him  to  be  treacheroully  mur. 
dered.  His  fon  Fleance  was  deftined  to  the  lame  fate, 
but  efcaped  to  Wales.  After  him  Macduff,  the  thanft 
of  Fife,  was  the  moll  powerful  perfon  in  Scotland  ; 
for  which  reafon,  Macbeth  determined  to  deltroy  him. 
On  this  Macduff  fled  to  France  ;  and  Macbeth  cruc'ly 
put  to  death  his  wife,  and  children  who  were  yet  in-  ,j 
fants,  and  fequellered  his  ellate.  Macduff  vowed  re  -  Mad  eth 
venge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  attempt  to  dethrone  driven  oiStj 
the  tyrant.  Macbeth  oppoied  them  with  his  whole 
force  ;  but  being  defeated  m  a  pitched  battle,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  moll  Inacceffible  places  of  the  tiighlands, 
where  he  defended  himfelf  for  two  years ;  but  the 
mean  time  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  crowned  at  Scone. 

'1  he  war  between  Macbeth  and  the  fiew  king  conti- ,\j,(f  ^flicS^ 
nued  for  two  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  latter  4 
but  at  laft  he  was  killed  in  a  Tally  by  Macduff.  How- 
ever the  public  tranquillity  did  not  end  with  his  life. 
His  followers  elected  one  of  hisklnfmen  named  Luliachy 
funianved  the  IJiot^  to  fucceed  him  :  but  he  not  beini^ 
able  to  withftand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  north, 
where  being  purfued,  he  was  killed  at  Eliey  in  Strath- 
ibqgie,  after  a  reign  of  four  montks. 

•Malcolm  being  now  eilabhlhed  on  the  throne,  be- \T,^<.,,irti 
gan  with  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  fervices  ;  auJ  c  iab.ifheii 
■conferred  unon  his  family  four  extraordinary  privileg<.s, '"'/^-f  ^o'* 
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Stfttland.  i»  That  tKey  (liould  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of  ftate  but 
^  '  at  the  coronation.    2.  That  they  fhould  lead  the  van 

of  all  the  royal  armies.  3.  That  they  fhould  have  a 
regality  within  themfelves  :  and,  4.  That  if  any  of 
Macduff's  family  fliould  happen  to  kill  a  nobleman  un- 
premeditately,  he  fhould  pay  24.  marks  of  iilver,  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  12.  The  king's  next  care  was  to  reinflate 
in  their  fathers  pofTefhons  all  the  children  who  had  been 
difinherited  by  the  late  tyrant  ;  which  he  did  in  a  con- 
vention of  his  nobles  held  at  Forfar.  In  the  time  of 
William  the  conqueror,  we  find  Malcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  England,  the  occafion  of  which 
was  as  follows.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor, 
Harold  feized  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Edgar  Atheling  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.  How- 
ever, he  created  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him 
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when  they  came  to  partictilar*  ftlpulations,  the  Scotland 
parties  immediately  difagreed.    The  three  fons  of  Ha-  — ^ — " 
rold,  with  a  body  of  Irifh,  made  a  defcent  upon  Somer-  j^^^ 
fetfhire,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Enghfh  ;  but  the  Irifh  in vadedo 
having  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  acqm'ring  fome 
booty,  immediately  retired  with  it,  after  having  ravaged 
the  country.    The  Danes  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber  from  40  fmall  fhips,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Edgar  and  his  party  ;  and  had  the  allies  been  unani- 
mous, it  is  probable  that  William's  government  would 
have  been  overthrown. 

By  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gofpatric  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummin  one  of  his  Norman  barons  ;  but  the  Northum- 
brians having  joined  Gofpatric,  and  received  the  Danes 
as  their  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 


with  great  refped  ;  but  on  the  defeat  and  death  of    followers  at  Durham,  where  they  had  been  guilty  of 

u:^^..^A   w;n:o.>,  a\(^^..^,^a  c  :„„i„.,r..  _r  va.^^     ^^^^^  cruelties.    After  this  they  laid  iiege  t©  the  forts 

built  by  William  in  Yorkfhire  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  Englifh,  Scots,  and  Danes,  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  York  itfelf,  and  put  to  the 
fword  three  thoufand  Normans  v\  ho  were  there  in  garri- 
fon  ;  and  this  fuccefs  was  followed  by  many  incurfions 
and  ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians 
acquired  great  booty.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that 
thefe  allies  had  the  intereil  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Irifh  ;  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for- 


Harold,  William  difcovered  fome  jealoufy  of  Edgar, 
Soon  after,  WilHam  having  occafion  to  pay  a  vilit  to 
his  dominions  in  Normandy,  he  appointed  Edgar  to  at- 
tend him,  along  with  fome  other  noblemen  whom  he 
fufpefted  to  be  In  his  interefl ;  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  the  people  fo  much  difaffefted  to 
his  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  fevcrity, 
which  obliged  great  numbers  of  his  fubjecls  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Cumberland  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Malcolm's 
dominions.    Edi^ar  had  two  fifters,  Margaret  and  Chrif- 


tina  :  thefe,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gofpatric  and  lorn  prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  few  Englifnmen 

Martefwin,  foon  made  him  fenfible  how  precarious  his  who  had  followed  his  fortune  :  for  the  booty  was  no 

life  was  under  fuch  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  perfuaded  him  fooner  obtained,  than  the  Danes  retired  to  their  fhips, 

to  make  prepai-ations  for  flying  into  Hungary  or  fome  and  the  Northumbrians  to  their  habitations,  as  though, 

foreign  country.    Edgar  accordingly  fet  fail  with  his  they  had  been  in  perfeft  fafety.    But  in  the  mean  time 
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mother  Agatha,  his  two  fillers,  and  a  great  train  of 
Anglo-Saxon  noblemen  ;  but  by  ftrefs  of  weather  was 
forced  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  the  illuftrious  exiles 
landed  at  the  place  fince  that  time  called  the  ^jfen's 
Ferry.  Malcolm  no  fooner  heard  of  their  landing  than 
he  paid  them  a  vifit  in  perfon  ;  and  at  this  vifit  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  princefs  Margaret.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  chief  of  Edgar's  party  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Scotland.  William  foon  made  a  formal 
demand  of  Edgar  ;  and  on  Malcolm's  refufal,  declared 
war  againll  him. 

William  was  the  moft  formidable  enemy  the  Scots 
-had  ever  encountered,  as  having  not  only  the  whole 
force  of  England,  but  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 
However,,  as  he  had  tyrannized  moft  unmercifully  over 
his  Englifh  fubjeds,  they  were  much  more  inclined  to 
affifl  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince  ;  and  he  even 
found  liimfclf  obliged  to  gi-ve  up  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland to  Gofpatric,,who  had  followed  Edgar,,  upon 
condition  of  his-  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble- 
man accordingly  invaded  Cumberland  ;  in  return  for 


William,  having  ralfed  a  confiderable  army,  advanced 
northwards.  He  firfl  took  a  fevere  revenge  upon  the 
Northumbrians  ;  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York, 
and  put  to  death  all  the  Inhabitants  ;  and  perceiving 
that  danger  was  fllll  threatened  by  the  Danes,  he  brlb^ 
ed  them  with  a  fum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for- 
midable adverfary  ;  who,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pole  fo  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  domi- 
Kiions,  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  upon  the  defen- 
five,  bNt  not  without  making  great  preparations  for  44  . 
invading  England  once  more.  His  fetfond  invafion  A  fecon^ 
took  place  In  the  year  1071,  while  William  was  employ- 
ed  in  quelling  an  infurreftion  in  Wales.  He  is  faid  at 
this  time  to  have  behaved  with  the  greatefk  cruelty. 
He  invaded  England  by  Cumberland  ;  ravaged  Teef- 
dalc  ;  and  at  a  place  called  Hundreds-keld,  he  maffacred 
fome  Engllflr  noblemen,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Cleveland  in  the  north-riding  of 
Yorkflili-e  ;   which  he  alfo  ravaged  with  the  utmoft 


•which  Malcolm  ravaged.  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful  cruelty,  fending  back  the  booty  with  part  of  his  army 
manner,  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  and  Inviting  at  to  Scotland  :  after  which,  he  pillaged  the  blfnopric  of 
the  fame  time  the  Irifli  and  Danes  to  join  him.  Durham,  where  he  is  faid  not  to  have  fpared  the  moil. 

Even  at  this  time  the  Daiies  kept  up  their  claims  faci'ed  edifices,  but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground., 
\ipon  the.  crown  of  England,  fb  that  they  could  not  be    In  the  mean  time  Gofpatric,  to  whom  William  had 

had  again  ceded  Northumberland,  attempted  to  make 
diverfion  in  his  favour,  by  invading  Cumberland  :  but 
being  utterly  defeated  by  Malcolm,  he  was  obligeA  to 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  Bamborough  caftle  ;  while  Malcolnt 
returned  in  triumph  with  his  army  to  Scotland,  whei-e. 
he  married  the  princefs  Mai-garet. 

Tile  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented 

bis 


fapp.ofed'v£ry  zealous  far  the  interefl;  of  Edgar.  The 
Iriih  were  alfo  intereltedJn  advancing  the  caufe  of  Ha- 
rold's three  fons,  who  had  put  tliemfelves  under  their 
prote£tion  j  and  beCdes,  their  chief  view  feems  to  have 
been  to  obtain  plunder  at  the  expence  of  any  party. 
However,  as  all.thefe  views  tended  to  the  pulling  down 
of  Yviliiam's  power,  an  union  was  - formed  agaiaitiumj 
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hh  army,  invaded  Scotland  in  his  turn, 
lars  of  the  war  are  unknown ;  but  it  certainly  ended 
much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Scots,  as  Malcolnv 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.  The  Englifh  hillorians 
contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  his  do- 
minions ;  but  the  Scots  with  more  /how  of  reafon  af- 
firm, that  it  was  only  for  thofe  he  pofTefTed  in  England. 
On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  crofs  was  ereded  at 
Stanmore  in  Richmondfhire,  with  the  arms  of  both 
kings,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary  between  the  pofTtflions 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm.  Part 
of  this  monument,  called  Re-cro/s,  or  rather  Roy-crofs, 
or  The  crofs  ofthekingSy  was  entire  in  the  days  of  Cam- 
den. 

This  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmore  and  William 
produced  the  greateft  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.    What  contributed  chiefly  to  this  was  the  ex- 
cellent difpofition  of  queen  Margaret ;  who  was,  for 
that  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  and  politenefs :  and  next 
to  this  was  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled 
in  Scotland ;  among  whom  were  feme  Frenchmen,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendihip  with  the  Scots 
which  lafted  for  ages.   Malcolm  himfelf,  alfo,  though  by 
his  ravages  in  England  he  feems  naturally  to  have  been 
a  barbarian,  was  far  from  ■  being  averfe  to  a  reforma- 
tion, and  even  fet  the  example  himfelf.    During  her 
hufband's  abfence  in  England  queen  Margaret  had 
chofen  for  her  confelfor  one  Turgot,  whom  fhe  alfo 
made  her  affiftant  in  her  intended  reformation.  She 
began  with  new-modelling  her  own  court ;  into  which  fhe 
introduced  the  offices,  furniture,  and  manner  of  living, 
common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Europe. 
She  difmiffed  from  her  fervlce  all  thofc  who  were  noted 
for  immorality  and  impiety  :  and  charged  Turgot,  on 
pain  of  her  difpleafure,  to  give  his  real  fentiraents  on 
the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  beft  inquirj^  he  could 
make.    By  him  flie  was  informed,  that  faftion  reigned 
among  the  nobles,  rapine  among  the  conimons,  and  in- 
continence among  all  degrees  of  men.    Above  all,  he 
complained  that  the  kingdom  was  deftitute  of  a  learned 
clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  exam- 
ple and  dodrine.    All  this  the  queen  reprefcnted  to 
her  hufband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  about  tlie 
work  of  reformation  immediately  ;  in  which,  however, 
he  met  with  confiderable  oppofition.    The  Scots,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  opprefs  their  inferiors,  thought  all  reftric- 
tions  of  their  power  were  as  many  fteps  towards  their 
flavery.    The  introdiidtlon  of  foreign  offices  and  titles 
confirmed  them  in  this  opinion  ;  and  fuch  a  dangerous, 
infurredllon  happened  in'Moray  and  fome  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,  that.  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  march 
againft  the  rebels  in  perfon.    He  found  them,  indeed, 
very  formidable  ;  but  they  were  fo  much  intimidated 
by  his  refolutlon,  that  they  Intreated  the  clergy  who 
were  among  them  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their 
favour.    Malcolm  received  their  fubmilTion,  but  refufed 
to  grant  an  unconditional  pardon..   He  gave  all  the 
common  people  indeed  leave  to  return  to  their  habita- 
tions, but  obhgcd  the  better  fort  to  furrender  themfelves 
to  his  pleafure.    Many  of  the  moll  guilty  were  put  to 
death,. or  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment  ;  while 
others  had  their  eftates  confilcated.     This  feverlty 
checked  the  rebellious  fpirlt  of  the  Scots,  upon  which 
Malcolm  returned  to  his  plans  of  reformation.  Still, 
however,  he  found  himfelf  oppofed  even  in  thofe.  dbufes, 
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The  particu-  which  were  moll  obvious  and  glaring.  He  diirft  not 
entirely  abolilh  that  infamous  pradllce  of  the  landlord 
claiming  the  firft  night  with  his  tenant's  bride  ;  though, 
by  the  queen's  influence,  the  privilege  was  changed 
into  the  payment  of  a  piece  of  money  by  the  bride- 
groom, and  was  afterwards  known  by  tlie  name  of  mer- 
cheta  muiierum,  or  '*  the  woman's  merk."  In  thofe 
days  the  Scots  were  without  the  practice  of  faying 
grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  by  Margaret, 
who  gave  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to  thofe  who 
remained  at  the  royal  table  and  heard  the  thankfglving ; 
which  expedient  gave  rife  to  the  term  of  the  grace- 
drink.  Befides  this,  the  terms  of  the  duration  of  Lent 
and  Eafter  were  fixed  ;  the  king  and  queen  bellowed 
large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  wafhed  the  feet 
of  fix  of  their  number  ;  many  churches,  monafterieSj 
&c.  were  erefted,  and  the  clerical  revenues  augmented.. 
However,  notwithftanding  thefe  reformations,  fome 
hlftorians  have  complained,  that,  along  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  Englilh  and  French,  their  luxuries  were 
alfo  introduced.  Till  this  reign  the  Scots  had  been  re- 
markable for  their  fobrlety  and  the  fimpllcity  of  their; 
fare ;  which  was  now  converted  into  excefs  and  riot, 
and  fometimes  ended  fatally  by  quarrels  and  bloodflied. 
We  are  told,  at  the  fame  time,  that  even  In  thofe  days, 
the  nobility  eat  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  were  ferved 
with  no  more  than  two  diflies  at  each  meal ;  but  that 
their  deviation  from  their  ancient  temperance  occafion- 
ed  a  diminution  of  the  ftrength  and  fize  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1077,  Malcolm  again  invaded  England  ;  Eneland 
but  upon  what  provocation,  or  with  what  fuccefs,  Is^^S^'^ 
not  well  known.    But  in  1088,  after  the  death. of  the 
Conqueror,  he  again  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Edgar  A- 
thehng,  w^ho  had  been  reduced  to  Implore  his  affiftance 
a  fecond  time,  when  William  Rufus  afcended  the  throne 
of  England.     At  the  time  of  Edgar's  arrival,  Malcolm 
was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  well-difciplined  army, 
with  which  he  penetrated  a  great  way  Into  the  country 
of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  returned  to  Scotland 
with  an  immenfe  booty.    Some  hlftorians  tell  us,  that 
in  this  expedition  Malcolm  met  with  a  defeat,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  indeed  this  is  not  a  little 
countenanced  by  others,  who  fay,  not  Indeed  that  he.- 
was  defeated,  but  that  It  was-  the  nvUl  of  God  he  fhould 
proceed  no  farther.    But, ,  be  this  as  it  will,  William' 
refolved  to  revenge  the  injury,  and  prepared  great  arma«- 
ments  both  by  fea  and  land  for  the  invafion  of  Scotland.  ■ 
His  fuccefs,  however,  was  not- anfwerable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  preparations.    His  fleet  was  daHied  to  pleces- 
by  ftorms,  and  almoft  aU  on  board  of  it  perifhed.  -  Mal- 
colm had  alfo  laid  waft:e  the  country  through  which  his 
antagonitt  was  to  pafs,  in  fuch  an  effedfual  manner,  that 
William  loft  a  great  part  of  his  troops  by  fatigue  and 
famine  ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  found  him- 
felf in  a  fituatlon  very  little-able  to  refift^Malcoim,  who 
was  advancing  againft  him  with  a  powerful  army.    In  g 
this  diftrefs,  Rufus  had  recourfe  to  Robert  de- Mow- -phe  Sri^ 
bray  carl  of  Northumberland,  who  diffuaded  him- fromlifli  army 
venturing  a.  battle,  but  advlfed  him  by  all  means  to'"^*  S'^^' 
open  a  negociation  by  means  of  Edgar  and  the  other 
Englifh  noblemen  who  refided  with  Malcolm.  Edgaf 
tmdertook  the  negociation,  on  condition  of  his  being  re- 
ftored  to  his  eftates  In  England;  but  met  with  more- 
difhculty  than  he  Imagined.    Malcolm  had  never  yet 
recognized  the  right  of  William  Rufus  . to.  the  thiione 
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of  England,  and  therefore  refufcd  to  treat  with  him 
as  a  foveieig!)  prince ;  but  offered  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  wilh  his  brother  Robert,  funiamed  Curt-bofe, 
from  the  fhortncfs  of  his  legs.  The  two  princes  ac- 
cordingly met  ;  and  Malcolm,  having  fhown  Robert 
the  difpofition  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  off  hia  bro- 
ther William,  and  to  pay  to  him  the  homage  he  had 
been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the  Conqueror  for  his  Kng- 
lifh  dominions.  But  Robert  generoufly  anfwered,  that 
he  had  rcfigned  to  Rufns  his  right  of  primogeniture 
in  England ;  and  that  be  had  even  become  one  of  Wil- 
liam's fubjedls,  thereby  accepting  of  an  Engliih  eflate. 
.  An\inteiview  with  William  then  followed  4  in  which  It 
was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  fhouid  rcftore  to 
Malcolm  all  his  fouthcrn  pofTeffions,  for  which  he 
fhouid  pay  the  fame  homage  he  had  been  accullomed 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror  ;  that  he  fliould  reftore  to  Mal- 
colm 1 2  difputed  manors,  and  give  him  likewife  1 2 
merks  of  gold  yearly,  befides  reftoring  Edgar  to  all  his 
Englifh  eftates. 

This  treaty  Avas  concluded  in  Lothian,  according  to 
the  Englifh  hifl^orians  ;  b6t  at  Leeds  in  Yorklbire,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scots.  However,  the  Englifh  monarch 
looked  upon  the  terms  to  be  fu  very  dlibonourable,  that 
he  rcfolved  not  to  fulhl  them.  Soon  after  his  departure 
Edgar  and  Robert  began  to  prefs  him  to  fulhl  his  en- 
gag-tnients ;  but  receiving  only  evalive  aniwers,  they 
paffed  over  into  Normandy.  After  their  departure, 
William  applied  himfelf  to  the  fortification  of  his 
northern  boundaries,  efpecially  Carlifie,  which  had  been 
■dtftroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  before. —  As  this 
place  lay  within  the  feodal  dominior.s  of  Malcolm,  he 
complained  of  William's  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the 
late  treaty  ;  and  foon  after  repaired  to  the  Eiiglifk 
court  at  Gloncefter,  that  he  might  have  a  perfoncd  in- 
terview with  the  king  of  England,  and  obtain  redrefs. 
On  his  arrival,  William  refuted  him  admittance  to  his 
prefence,  without  paying  bim  homage.  Malcom  of- 
fered, this  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  been  done  by  his 
predeceffors,  that  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  king- 
doms ;  but  this  being  rejected  by  William,  Malcolm 
.returned  to  Scotland  in  a  rage,  and  prepared  again  fur 
war. 

The  firfl  of  Malcolm's  military  operations  now  pro- 
ved fatal  to  him  ;  but  the  circumflances  of  his  death  are 
varioufly  related.  According  to  the  Scots  hillorian;;, 
Malcolm  having  laid  fiege  to  Alnwick,  and  reduced  the 
place  to  fuch  ilraits,  that  a  knight  came  out  of  the 
caflle,  having  the  keys  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  and  pre- 
tending that  he  deligned  to  lay  them  at  Malcolm's  feet ; 
but  inftead  of  this,  he  ran  him  through  the  eye  with 
the  fpear,  as  foon  as  he  came  within  reach.  They  add, 
that  prince  Edward,  the  king's  eldeii  fon,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  attempting  to  revenge  fu's  father's  death. 
The  Englifh  hiflorians,  on  the  other  hand,  contend, 
that  the  Scots  were  furprifed  in  their  camp,  tfieir  amy 
entirely  defeated,  and  their  king  killed.  On  this  oc- 
<afion  the  Scots  hiftorians  alfo  inform  us,  that  the  fa- 
mily of  Piercy  received  its  name ;  the  knight  who  kill- 
ed the  Soots  king  having  been  furnamed  Fierce-eye^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  that  monarch  the 
fatal  flroke.  Queen  Margaret,  who  was  at  that  time 
if  ing  ill  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  died  four  days  after 
ier  hufband. 

Atier  the  death  of  Malcolm  Canxnorc,  which  ha^» 
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pencd  in  the  year  IC'93,  the  throne  was  nftirped  by  aU  Scotland 
brother  Donald  Bane  ;  who,  notwithflanding  the  great 
virtues  and  glorious  atchievements  of  the  late  king,  had  '^ 
been  at  tlie  bead  of  a  flroHg  party  during  the  whole  of  li/urpt 
his  brother's  reign.  The  ufurper,  giving  way  to  the  DonSl  ; 
barbarous  prejudices  of  himfelf  and  his  countrymen,  ex- 
pelled  out  of  tfic  kingdom  all  the  foreigners  whom 
Malcolm  had  introduced,  and  obliged  them  to  take  re- 
fuge in  England.  Edgar  himfth  had  long  refided  at 
the  Englifh  court,  where  he  was  in  high  reputation  ; 
and,  by  his  interefl  there,  found  means  to  refcue  his 
nephew  young  Edgar,  the  king  of  Scotland's  eldefl  fon, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ufurper  Donald  Bane.  The 
favour  he  fliowed  to  him,  however,  produced  an  accu- 
fation  againfl  himftlf,  as  if  he  deligned  to  adopt  young 
Edgar  as  his  fon,  and  fet  him  tip  as  a  pretender  to  the 
Englifh  throne,  'i'his  accufation  was  preferred  by  au 
Englifhman  whofe  name  was  Orgar ;  but,  as  no  legal 
proofs  ©f  the  guilt  could  be  obtained,  the  cuftom  of  the 
times  rendered  a  fingle  combat  between  the  parties  una-  ^  ^ 
voidable,  Orgar  was  one  of  the  ffrongeft  and  raofl  ac-  A  iinii  l 
tive  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  age  and  infirmities'^ 
of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended  by  another.  For 
a  long  time  none  could  be  found  who  would  enter  the  lifts 
with  this  champion  ;  but  at  lail  one  Godwin  of  Wiu- 
chefter,  whofe  family  had  been  under  obligations  to 
Edgar  or  his  anceftors,  offered  to  defend  his  caufe. 
Oi-gar  was  overcome  aiid  killed  :  and,  when  dying, 
confeffed  the  falfehuod  of  his  accufation.  The  conque- 
ror obtained  all  the  lands  of  his  adverfary,  and  William 
lived  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  ftriAefl  friendfhip 
with  Edgar. 

I'hls  combat,  trifling  as  it  may  feem  ta  us,  produ- 
ced very  confiderable  effctfts.    The  party  of  Edgar  and 
his  In-other's  (who  had  likewife  taken  refuge  at  the 
Englifh  court)  revived  in  Scotland,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  Donald  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegiaus  to  his  allillance.    In  order  to  engage  themDon,ild 
more  effectually  to  his  intereft,  the  ufiurper  yielded  upyi^Ws  up 
to  them  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  illands  ;  but  when^^^^''^- 
his  new  allies  came  to  his  afliftance,  they  behaved  in ^3"^^';^^" 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  the  to  the 
Scots  than  ever  the  Enghfh  had  been.    This  difcon- italics, 
tent  was  greatly  increafed  when  it  was  found  that  Wil- 
ham  defigned  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na- 
tural fon  of  the  late  Malcolm,  named  Duncan,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  Englifh  armies  with  great  reputation. 
Donald  attempted  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  afTiltance  of  his  Norwegian  allies  ;  but,  being 
abandoned  by  the  Scots,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
ides,  ia  order  to  raifc  more  forces  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Duncan  was  ciowued  at  Scone  with  the  ufual  fo- 
iemnity. 

The  Scots  were  now  greatly  diflrefTed  by  two  ufur- 
pers  who  contended  for  the  kingdom,  each  of  them 
lu])ported  by  a  foreign  army.  Ose  ot  them,  however, 
was  foon  dilpatched.  Malpedir,  thane  of  Mearns,  fur- 
prifed Duncan  in  the  cattle  of  Mentietb,  and  killed 
him  ;  alter  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throtie. 
The  affcdtion  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  by  this  time 
entirely  alienated  from  Donald,  and  a  manifeft  intention 
of  calling  in  young  Edgar  was  fliown.  To  prevent 
this,  Donald  offered  the  young  prince  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Forth  ; 
but  the  terms,  were  rtjefted,  and  the  melTengers  wha 
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Ian'.  _BroU',rht  ihem  were  put  to  death  as  traitors.  The  king 
of  En;^land  alfo,  dreading  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Norwegians,  Interpofed  in  young  Edg;ar's  favour,  and 
vrave  Atheling  the  command  of  an  army  in  order  to  re- 
Id  dc-  ftore  his  nephew.  Donald  prepared  to  oppofe  his  ene- 
mies  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife  ;  but  was  defert- 
ed  by  the  Scots,  and  obliged  to  flee  :  his  enenues  pur- 
fued  him  fo  clofcly,  that  he  was  foon  taken  ;  and  being 
br«ught  before  Edjrar,  he  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  condemninsr  him  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetual  ba- 
nirtiment,  in  which  he  died  fome  time  after. 

The  hiftorians  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that  this  re- 
volution was  owing  to  the  interpofition  of  St  Cathbert, 
who  appeared  to  Edgar,  informing  iiiin  that  he  fhould 
prove  viftorious,  provided  he  repaired  next  day  to  his 
church,  and  received  his  banner  from  the  hands  of  the 
canons  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  proved  ever  af- 
terwards a  mofl  grateful  votary  to  his  patron.  During 
his  reitjn  a  ftrift  friendfhip  fubfitled  between  the  courts 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  owing  to  t!ie  marriage  of 
Henry  I.  of  England  with  the  Princefs  Matilda,  fifter 
to  Edgar.  This  has  given  occafion  to  the  Englifh  hi- 
■it  £r:g.  ftorians  to  afiert  that  Edgar  held  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
Jiillo-  land  as  a  feudatory  of  Henr)'  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  have 
forged  certain  writings,  by  which  Edtjar  acknowledges 
"  That  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  gift  from 
.his  Lord  William  king  of  England  ;  and  with  con  lent 
of  his  faid  lord,  he  gives  to  Almighty  Gon,  and  the 
church  of  Durham,  and  to  the  glorious  hifhop  of  St 
Guthbert,  and  to  bifhop  William,  and  to  the  monks  of 
Durham,  and  their  fucceffors,  the  manfions  of  Berwick 
and  Coldingham,  with  feveral  other  lands  poffefTed  by 
his  father  Malcolm  :  and  this  charter  is  granted  in  the 
prefence  of  bifliop  William,  andTurgot  the  prior;  and 
confirmed  by  the  croffes  of  Edgar  his  brother,  and  other 
noblemen."  But  that  thefe  writings  are  forged,  ap- 
pears from  the  non-exiftence  of  the  original  charter, 
and  from  their  being  related  in  quite  a  different  man- 
ner by  fome  other  autliors.— For  the  fame  purpofe  a 
feal  has  been  forged'  of  Eldgar  fitting  on  horfeback, 
with  a  fword  in  his  right-hand,  and  a  fhield  on  his  left 
arm,  within  a  border  of  France.  But  this  laft  circum- 
ftance  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  forgery  ;  fince,  in  the 
fame  repofitory  in  which  this  feal  is  kept,  there  are 
five  charters  of  the  fame  Edgar,  which  are  undoubtedly 
genuine  ;  and  on  the  feals  belonging  to  them  he  is  re- 
prefented  fitting  on  two  fwords  placed  acrofs,  with  a 
fceptre  in  one  hand,  a  fword  in  the  other,  a  royal  dia- 
dem on  his  head,  with  this  infcription  round  it,  Sco- 
TORUM  Basileus,  which  the  befb  Englifh  antiquaries 
allow  to  have  been  a  title  denoting  independency. 

After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  Edgar  died  at  Dundee, 
in  the  year  1107  ;  and  was  fucceedcd  by  hia  brother 
Alexander  I.  furnamed  the  Fierce  from  the  impetuofity 
of  his  temper.  On  bis  acceffion  to  the  throne,  how- 
ever, the  Scots  were  fo  ignorant  of  his  trne  charaAer, 
on  account  of  his  appearance  of  piety  and  devotion, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  foon  fill- 
•ed  with  ravages  and  bloodfhed,  by  reafon  of  tlie  wars 
of  the  chieftains  with  each  other.  Alexander  imme- 
cliately  raifed  an  army,  and  marching  into  Mt»-ay  and 
Kofs-fhire,  attacked  the  infurgents  feparately  ;  and  ha- 
ving fubdued  them  all,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them 
to  death.  He  then  fct  himfclf  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
s  juftlce  power  of  the  aobks,  .and  to  ddivcr  the  common  people 
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from  the  opprefllon  under  which  they  groaned.  A  re-  t'and. 
markable  inftance  of  this  appeared  on  his  return  from 
the  expedition  jiiil  now  mentioned.  In  palling  through 
the  Mearns,  he  met  with  a  widow,  wlio  complained 
that  her  hufband  and  fon  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
young  earl  their  fuperior.  Alexander  immediately  a- 
lighted  from  his  horfe,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not 
remount  him  till  he  had  inquired  into  the  juflice  of  the 
complaint ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  the  offender  was 
hanged  on  the  fpot.  Thefe  vigorous  proceedings  pre- 
vented all  attempts  at  open  rebellion  ;  but  produced 
many  confpira^ies  among  the  profligate  part  of  his  pri- 
vate fubjedls,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  under  a  59 
more  remifs  government.  Themoft  remarkable  of  thefe  ^^^^"^"^''J^ 
took  place  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  building  the^^*^^*g^. 
caftle  of  Baledgar,  fo  called  in  memory  of  his  brother 
Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundation- flone.  It  was  fi- 
tuated  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  which,  we  are  told,  had 
fonncrly  belonged  to  Donald  Bane,  but  afterwards  came 
to  the  crown,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture.  The 
confpirators  bribed  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains  to 
introduce  them  at  night  into  the  royal  bed-chamber  : 
but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noife,  drew  his  fword, 
and  killed  fix  of  them ;  after  v/hich,  by  the  help  of  a 
knight  named  /llexanJer  Cat  ron,  he  efcaped  the  danger, 
by  fleeing  into  Fife.  The  confpirators  chiefly  refided 
in  the  Mearns,  to  which  Alexander  once  more  repaired 
at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the  rebels  retreated  north- 
wards, and  crofTed  the  Spey.  The  king  purfued  them 
acrofs  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  brought  to  juflice 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  battle,  Carran  di- 
flinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently,  that  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Skrimgeour  or  Skrim%eour  ;  which  indeed  is  no 
other  than  the  Englifh  word Jh'irmijher  or  jighteri  Co 

The  next  remarkable  tranfaftion  of  Alexander's  reign,  His  exploka"' 
as  recorded  by  the  EHgliffi  hiftorians,  was  his  journey  ^'^^'^6^"*^" 
into  England,  whtre  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Henry  I.  whont 
he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Wellh.  The  oc- 
cafion of  it  was  this:  Henry  had  planted  a  colony  of 
Remings  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  order  to  keep 
that  turbulent  ucople  in  awe,  as  well  as  to  introduce  in- 
to his  kingdom  the  manufactures  for  which  the  Fle- 
mings were  famous*  The  Welfh,  jealous  of  tills  grow- 
ing colony,  isvaded  England  ;  where  they  defeated  the ' 
earl  of  Chtfter  and  Gilbert  Strongbow,  the  two  mofl 
powerful  of  the  Englifh  fubjefls.  Alexander,  in  virtue 
of  the  fealty  wliicli  he  had  fwvjrn  for  his  Englifh  pofifef- 
fions,  readily  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into  Wales.  There 
he  defeated  one  of  the  chieftains,  and  reduced  him  to 
great  ftsaits  ;  but  could  not  prevent  hirt  from  efcaping 
to  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  with  whom  he  was ' 
clofely  allied.  Henry  aHb  marched  againft' the  enemy,, 
but  with  much  worfe  fuccefs  iii  the  field  than  Alexan- 
der ;  for  he  loft  two-thirds  of  his  army,  with  almoft  his 
whole  baggage,  by  fatigue,  famine,  and  the  attacks  of 
the  Welfh.  Thfs  lofs,  however,  he  made  up  in  fome  mea- 
fure  by  his  policy  ;  for  havmg  found  means  to  raife  a 
jealoufy  between  the  two  Welfh  chiefs,  he  induced 
them  to  conclude  a  peace,  Init  not  without  reftoring 
all  his  lands  to  the  one,  and  paying  a  confKlerable  fum 
of  money  to  the  otlier.  Alexander  died  in  11 24,  af- 
ter a  reign  cf  feventeeu  years  j  and  was  buried  at  >Dun- 
fermline.  ^  _  Warsof-: 

This  prince,  dying  a  bachelor,  was  fucceeded  by  his  king  Davij  i 
youngei-  brother  D*Tid;  wli©  interfered  in  the  affairs  ^^'^^ 
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^'Scotlan^.  of  England,  and  took  part  with  the  emprefs  Maud  in 
the  civil  war  fhe  carried  on  with  Stephen.  In  1136, 
David  met  his  antasroniil  at  Durham  ;  but  as  neither 
party  cared  to  venture  an  engafijement,  a  nejrociation 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  This,  however, 
was  obferved  but  for  a  (hort  time  ;  for,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  David  a8:ain  invaded  England,  on  fome  frivo- 
lous pretences.  He  defeated  Stephen  at. Roxburgh; 
:and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  after  lofing  one 
half  of  his  army.  Next  year  he  renewed  his  invafion  ; 
and,  though  he  himfelf  was  a  man  of  great  mildnefs  and 
^humanity,  he  fuffered  his  troops  to  commit  fuch  out- 
srages,  as  firmly  united  the  Englllh  in  oppofition  to  him. 
His  grand-nephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
-of  the  Englifh  army  at  Clithero  ;  after  which  he  rava- 
ged the  countiy  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  the  inhabitants 
became  exafperated  beyond  meafure  againll  hmi.  New 
alTociations  were  entered  into  againft  the  Scots  ;  and 
the  Englifh  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from  the 
fouthward,  advanced  to  Northallerton,  where  the  fa- 
mous ftandard  was  produced.  The  body  of  this  ftati- 
dard  was  a  kind  of  box  which  moved  upon  wheels, 
from  which  arofe  the  maft  of  a  fliip  furmounted  by  a 
filver  crofs,  and  round  it  were  hung  the  banners  of  St 
Peter,  St  John  de  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  and  fo  great  confidence  had  the  Eng- 
lifh in  this  ftandard,  that  they  now  thought  themfelves 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  folid 
ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than 
their  antagonifts.  The  armies  met  at  a  place  called 
■Cuiton  Moor.  The  firft  line  of  the  Scots  army  was 
compofcd  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Came,  Kyle, 
Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  Thefe  by  fome  hiftorians 
are  called  Pias,  and  are  faid  to  have  had  a  prince  of 
their  own,  who  was  a  feudatory  to  David.  The  fe- 
icond  line  confided  of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we 
are  to  underftand  the  king's  fubjefts  in  England  as  well 
as  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  together  with  the  Englifii  and 
Normans  of  Maud's  party.  The  third  line  was  formed 
of  the  clans  under  their  different  chieftains  ;  but  who 
-were  fubjcft  to  no  regular  command,  and  were  always 
impatient  to  return  to  their  own  -country  when  they 
had  acquired  any  booty.  The  Englifh  foldiers  having 
ranged  themfelves  round  their  ftandard,  difmounted 
from  their  horfes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  long  lances 
which  the  firft  line  of  the  Scots  army  carried.  Their 
front-line  was  intermixed  with  archers  ;  and  a  body  of 
■cavalry,  ready  for  purfuit,  hovered  at  fome  diftance. 
The  Pifts,  befides  their  lances,  made  ufe  of  targets; 
but,  when  the  Englifh  clofed  with  them,  they  were 
foon  difordered  and  driven  back  upon  the  centre,  where 
David  commanded  in  perfon.  His  fon  made  a  gallant 
refiftance,  but  was  at  laft  forced  to  yield  :  the  laft 
line  feems  never  to  have  been  engaged.  David,  feeing 
the  viftory  decided  againft  him,  ordered  fome  of  his 
men  to  fave  themfelves  by  throwing  away  their  badges, 
which  it  feems  Maud's  party  had  worn,  and  mingling 
with  the  Englifh  ;  after  which  he  himfelf,  with  his 
lhattered  forces,  retreated  towards  Carlifle.  The  Eng- 
lifh hiftorians  fay,  that  in  tliis  battle  the  Scots  were  to- 
tally defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  f  0,000  men  ;  but  this 
entirely  de- feems  not  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  Enghfh  did  not  purfue, 
^ted.  and  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the 
svar  jiext  year.  Howeveri  there  were  now  no  great  ex- 
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ploits  performed  on  either  fide  ;  and  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  Henry  prince  of  Scotland  was  put  in  """" 
pofitflion  of  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland,  and? 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  continued 
faithful  to  his  niece  the  emprefs  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  died  at  Carlifle  in  the  year  1153,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  fomevvhat  more  than  29  years. 

David  was  Xucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV. 
furnamed  the  Maiden,  on  account  of  his  continence. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  fuperftitious 
prince,  and  died  of  a  depreffion  of  fpirits  in  the  year  < 
I  1 65.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  William  I.Will 
who  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  II.  of^"g^^£» 
England,  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  North  umber  ^ 
land,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Malcolm  ;  but  Hen-y/gn^ii 
ry,  finding  his  affairs  in  a  veiy  embarraffed  fituation, 
confented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  William's  paying 
him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  miferies  of  war. 
In  1 1 72,  he  attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unnatural 
war  which  Henry's  fons  carried  on  againft  their  fatlier, 
and  invaded  England.  He  divided  his  army  into  three 
columns :  the  firft  of  which  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle  ;  the 
fecond  he  himfelf  led  into  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
king's  brother,  David,  advanced  with  the  third  into 
Leicefterfhire.  William  reduced  the  caftles  of  Burgh, 
Appleby,  Warkworth,  and  Garby  ;  and  then  joined 
that  divifion  of  his  army  which  was  befieging  Carlifle. 
The  place  was  already  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  the 
governor  had  agreed  to  furrender  it  by  a  certain  day, 
provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time:  on  which 
the  king,  leaving  fome  troops  to  continue  the  fiege, 
inverted  a  caftle  with  fome  of  the  forces  he  had  under 
his  command,  at  the  fame  time  fending  a  ftrong  rein- 
forcement to  his  brother  David ;  by  which  means  he 
himfelf  was  left  with  a  very  fmall  army,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  ftrong  body  of  Englifh  under 
Robert  de  Stuteville  and  his  fon  were  advancing  to 
furprife  him. — William,  fenfibleof  his  inabihty  to  refift 
thern,  retired  to  Alnwick,  to  which  he  inftantly  laid 
fiege  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  afted  in  fuch  a  carelefs 
and  unthinking  manner,  that  his  enemies  aftually  ef- 
fefted  their  defigns.  Having  dreffed  a  party  of  their 
foldiers  in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himfelf  prl. 
foner,  and  carried  him,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the 
belly  of  a  horfe,  to  Richmond  Caftle.  He  was  then 
carried  in  chains  before  Henry  to  Northampton,  andprift 
©rdered  to  be  tranfported  to  the  caftle  of  Falaife  IntheEi  d 
Normandy,  where  he  was  fhut  up  with  other  ftate  pri-  ^"'^  '^^ 
foners.  Soon  after  this  an  accommodation  took  place  y^g'^g' 
between  Henry  and  his  fons,  and  the  prifoners  on  both  his  kin 
fides  were  fet  at  liberty,  Wilh'am  only  excepted,  whoflom, 
bore  his  confinement  with  great  impatience.  Of  this 
Henry  took  the  advantage,  tp  make  him  pay  homage 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and,  as  a  fecurity,  he  was  obhged  to  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  all  the  principal  forts  in  Scot- 
land, laz.  the  caftles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  ;  William  at  the  fame  time 
agreeing  to  pay  the  Englifh  garrlfons  which  were  put 
into  thefe  caftles.  David,  the  king's  brother,  with  20 
barons,  who  were  prefent  at  the  figning  of  this  fhame- 
ful  convention,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  as 
hoftages  foi  William's  good  faith;  after  which  the  king 
was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 

1  The 
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The  affairs  of  Scotlan<1  were  now  in  the  greateft  con 
fufion.  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  two  noblemen  or  princes  called  Othred  and  Gilbert^ 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  afferting  their  indepen- 
dency on  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and,  having  expelled 
all  the  Scots  officers  out  of  the  country,  they  demo- 
liflied  all  the  forts  which  William  had  erefted  in  their 
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couHtiy,  and  put  to  death  all  the  foreigners.  But  in 
the  mean  time  a  quarrel  enfuing  between  the  two  chiefs, 
Othred  was  murdered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediatdy  ap- 
plied to  .  Henry  for  protection. 

Henry,  in  order  to  give  all  poiTible  fanftion  to  the 
convention  betwixt  him  and  William,  fummoned  him 
to  meet  him  and  his  fon  at  York.    WilHam  obeyed  the 
fummons,  and  along  with  him  appeared  all  the  great 
nobility  and  landholders  ;  who  confirmed  the  conven- 
tion of  Falaife,  fwore  fealty  to  Henry,  and  put  them- 
felves  and  their  country  under  his  prote<ftion.    In  the 
mean  time,  Gilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 
in  Galloway,  had  offered  to  put  himfelf  and  his  people 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
pay  to  Henry  20oo  merks  of  filver  yeaHy,  with  500 
cows  and  as  many  hogs,  by  way  of  tribute  :  however, 
Henry,  that  he  might  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil- 
liam, relufed  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  On 
this,  William  ordered  his  general  Gilchrift  to  march 
f       againft  him ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Gil- 
bert was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.    Very  foon  after  this 
[6      viftory,  Gilchrift  fell  under  the  king's  difpleafure  on 
ntures  the  following  occafion.  He  had  married  Matilda,  fifter 
^-      to  William  ;  and  on  fufpicion,  or  proof,  of  her  incon- 
tinence,  put  her  ta  death  at  a  village  called  MayneSy 
near  Dundee.    The  king  being  highly  difpleafed  at 
fuch  a  grofs  affront  to  himfelf,  fummoned  Gilchrift  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  murder  :  but  as  the  general  did 
not  choofe  to  make  his  appearance,  his  eftates  were 
confifcated,  his  caftles  dtmoliftied,  and  he  himfelf  ba- 
nifhed.   He  took  refuge  in  England  ;  but  as  it  had  been 
agreed  in  the  convention  between  William  and  Henry 
that  the  one  Hiould  not  harbour  the  traiterous  fubjeds  of 
the  other,  Gilchrift  was  forced  to  return  to  Scotland 
with  his  two  fons.    There  they  were  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  indigence,  and  in  perpetital  fear  of  being  dif- 
covered,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  flculk  from  place 
to  place.    William,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
againft  an  ufurper  whom  he  had  defeated,  happened  to 
obferve  three  ftrangers,  who,  though  difguifed  like  nif- 
ties, appeared  by  their  noble  mien  to  be  above  the  vul- 
gar rank.    WilHam,  who  firft  difcovered  them,  was 
confirmed  in  this  apprehenfion,  1>y  feeing  them  ftrike 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  no- 
tice.   He  ordered  them  to  be  feized  and  brought  be- 
fore him.    The  oldeft,  who  was  Gilchrift  himfelf,  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  gave  fuch  a  detail  of  his 
misfortunes  as  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent ; 
and  the  king  reftored  him  to  his  former  honoifrs  and 
eftates.    From  the  family  of  this  Gilchrift  that  of  the 
Ogilvies  is  faid  to  be  defeended. 

The  Scots  continued  to  be  in  fubjeftion  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  until  the  acceffion  of  Richard  I.  This  monarch 
being  a  man  of  romantic  valour,  ?ealoufly  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  againft  the  Turks, 
according  to  the  fuperftiiion  of  the  times.  That  he 
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might  fecure  the  quiet  of  his  dominions  in  his  abfence,  Scotland, 
he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  his  friend;       »  ' 
and  for  this  purpofe,  histhought  nothing  could  be  more  68 
acceptable  than  releafing  him  and  his  fubj efts  from  that 
fubjeftion  which  even  the  Englifh  themfelves  con  fide  red  hf/j,^^"^ 
as  forced  and  unjuft.    However,  he  determined  not  to  by  Rhi- 
lofe  this  opportunity  of  fupplying  himfelf  with  afumchardl. 
of  money,  which  could  not  but  i)e  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  fuch  an  expenfive  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
therefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000  merks  for  this 
releafe:  after  which  he  entered  into  a  convention,  which 
is  ftill  extant ;  and  in  this  he  acknowledges,  that  "  all 
the  conventions  and  ads  of  fubmiffion  from  William  ta 
the  crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from  him  by- 
unprecedented  writings  and  durefTe."    This  tranfadion 
happened  in  the  year  1 189. 

The  generolity  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  re- 
turn from  William  ;  for  when  Richard  was  imprifoned 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  the  Ho- 
ly Land,  the  king  of  Scotland  fent  an  army  to  aflift  his 
regency  aginft  his  rebellious  brother  John,  who  had 
wickedly  ufurped  the  throne  of  England.  For  this 
Richard  owned  his  obligation  in  the  higheft  degree  ; 
but  William  afterwards  made  this  an  handle  for  fuch 
high  demands  as  could  not  be  complied  with.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  two  monarchs  continued  in  friendfhip  as 
long  as  Richard  hved.  Some  differences  happened 
with  King  John  about  the  poffeflion  of  Northumber- 
land and  other  northern  counties :  but  thefe  were  all 
finally  adjufted  to  the  mutual  fatisfaftion  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  WilHam  continued  a  faitliful  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lifh monarch  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1214,  after  a  reign  of  49  years. 

WilHam  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alexander  IL  aAlexan- 
youth  of  16.    He  revived  his  claim  to  Northumber-<^eJ^ 
land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  England  ;  but 
John,  fuppofing  that  he  had  now  thoroughly  fubdued 
the  Englifh,  not  only  refufed  to  confider  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading  Scot- 
land. John  had  given  all  the  country  between  Scotland 
and  the  river  Tees  to  Hugh  de  13aliol  and  another 
nobleman,  upon  condition  of  their  defending  it  againft  War  with 
the  Scots.  Alexander  fell  upon  Northumberland,  which  J"^n '''"K 
he  eafily  reduced,  while  John  invaded  Scotland.  AIex.°^^°sla"(l» 
ander  retired  to  Melros,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 
country  ;  upon  which  John  burnt  the  towns  of  Wark, 
Alnwick,  and  Morpeth,  and  took  the  ftrong  caftles  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick.    He  next  plundered  the  ab- 
bey of  Coldingham,  reduced  Dunbar  and  Haddington, 
ravaging  the  country  as  he  paffed  along.    His  next 
operation  was  direded  againft  Edinburgh  ;  but  being 
oppofed  by  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  pre- 
cipitately marched  back.     Alexander  did  not  fail  to 
purfue  ;  and  John,  to  cover  hia  retreat,  burnt  the  towns 
of  Berwick  and  Coldingham.    In  this  retreat  the  king 
of  England  himfelf  fet  his  men  an  example  of  barbarity, 
by  fetting  fire  every  morning  to  the  houfe  in  which  he 
had  lodged  the  preceding  night.    In  fliort,  fuch  defola- 
tion  did  John  fpread  all  around  him,  that  Alexander 
found  it  impoffible  to  continue  his  purfuit ;  for  which 
reafon  he  marched  weftward,  and  invaded  England  by 
the  way  of  Carlillc.    This  place  he  took  and  fortified  ; 
after  which  he  marched  fouth  as  far  as  Richmond,  re- 
ceiving homage  from  all  the  great  barons  as  he  went 
5  -along.. 
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^^""^        ravages,  and  obliged  to  retura,  through  Weftmoreland 

to  his  own  dominions. 

When  the  Englifli  barons  found  it  neccflary  to  put 
themfelvea  under  the  proteftion  of  Louis,  fon  to  the 
king  of  France,  that  prince,  among  other  aas  of  fove- 
reignty,  fummoned  Alexander  to  do  him  homage  ;  but 
latter  being  then,  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Carllfle, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  John,  he 
codd  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  fhort  time  Alex- 
ander found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  this  enterprife : 
after  which  he  hiid  fiege  to  Barnard- caftle  ;  but  being 
baffled  her*  alfo,  marched  fouth wards  through  the  whole 
Vingdom  of  England,  and  met  Eouis  at  London  or- 
Dover,  where  the  prince  confirmed  to  him  the  rights 
to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Wellmoreland. 
He  continued  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  aivl  the  barons  in 
their  wars  with  John  ;  and,  in  1 2 1 6,  brought  a  frefti 
ai-my  to  their  affiflance,  when  their  affairs  were  almoil 
defperate.  This  once  more  turned  the  fcale  againil 
John  ;  but  he  foon  after  dying,  the  Englilh  eafily  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  government  of  Henry  UL  and 
the  party  of  Louis  dwindled  every  day,  till  at  laft  he 
was  obliged  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  being  king  of 
England. 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander 
proved  faithful  to  his  intereft ;  but,  in  1217,  he  was 
on  fuch  good  terms  with  Henry  as  to  demand  his  eld- 
ell  filler,  the  Princefs  Joan,  for  a  wife.  His  requeft 
was  granted,  and  in  122 1  he  elpoufed  tlie  princefs; 
while  his  eldcft  filler  Margery  was  married  to  Hubert 
de  Biu-gh  jufticiary  of  England,  and  his  fecond  filler 
to  Gilbert  earl  Marfhal,  the  two  greateft  fubjefts  in 

England.  •  r  rv 

As  long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  lived,  a  perfect 
harmoHy  fubfifted  between  the  Scots  and  Enghfh:  but 
in  1239  Queen  Joan  died  without  children  ;  and  Alex- 
ander foon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egel- 
T-and  de  Coucy,  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander,  in  1241.  From 
this  time  a  coolnefs  took  place  between  the  two  courts, 
and  many  differences  arofe  ;  but  no  hoftilities  were  com- 
menced on  either  fide  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
71       who  died  in  1249  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign. 
Alexan-         Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexan- 
der 111.  III.  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne.    He  is  the  firft 
of  tlie  Scots  kings  of  whofe  coronation  we  have  any 
particular  account.    We  are  told,  that  the  ceremony 
\vas  performed  by  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
girded  the  king  with  a  military  belt,  probably  as  an 
emblem  of  his  temporal  jurifdidion.    He  then  explain- 
ed in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and 
oaths  relating  to  the  king;  who  agreed  to  and  received 
them  all  with  great  appearance  of  joy,  as  he  alfo  did 
tiie  benediftion  and  ceremony  of  coronation  from  the 
fame  prelate.    After  the  ceremony  was  performed,  a 
Highlander,  probably  one  of  thofe  who  went  under  the 
denomination  of  Sannachies,  repeated  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  throne,  in  his  own  language,  the  genealogy  of 
Alexander  and  his  anceftors,  up  to  the  firft  king  of 
«j  Scotland. 

Marries  the  In  1 250,  the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  yeara 
daughter  of  of  age,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who 
Henry  III.  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  caufe  hira  do 
ofEogland.  jjpj^age      the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.    But  A- 


lexander,  notwithftanding  his  youth,  replied  with  gfeat  5c(»tta*i 
fcnfe  and  modefty,  that  his  bufinefa  in  England  was  m»- 
trimony ;  that  he  had  come  thither  under  Henry's  pro- 
tedlion  and  invitation  ;  and  that  he  was  no  way  pre- 
pared to  anfwer  fuch  a  difficult  queftion. 

Henry  feems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  make  this 
attempt  by  the  diftraded  ftate  of  the  Scots  affairs  at 
that  time  ;  for,  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  the 
nobility  threw  every  thing  into  confufion  by  their  dii- 
fenfioas  with  one  another.  The  family  of  Cummin  wera 
now  become  exceedingly  powerful ;  and  Alexander  II. 
is  blamed  by  Buchanan  for  allowing  them  to  obtain  fuch 
an  exorbitant  degree  of  power,  by  which  they  were  tn<, 
abled  almoll  to  (hake  the  foundation  of  government, 
Notwithllanding  the  king's  refufal  to  fubmit  to  the  ho- 
mage required  of  him,  they  imagined  that  Henry's  in. 
fluence  was  now  too  great  ;  and  fearing  bad  confe- 
quences  to  themfclves,  they  withdrew  from  York,  lea- 
ving Heniy  in  full  poffefllon  of  his  fon-in-law's  perfon.. 
Henry,  however,  to  Ihow  that  he  deferved  all  the  con. 
fidence  which  could  be  repofed  in  him,  publicly  decla- 
red, that  he  dropped  all  claim  of  fuperiority  with  re- 
gard to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  would  ever 
afterwards  ad  as  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  fon  in- 
law  ;  confirming  his  affurances  by  a  charter.  Yet  when 
Alexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  they  had 
made  a  llrong  party  againft  his  Englilh  connexions. 
They  now  exclaimed,  that  Scotland  was  no  better  than  ^ 
a  province  of  England  ;  and  having  gained  almoft  all  Is  con 
the  nobility  over  to  this  opinion,  thty  kept  the  king  with 
and  queen  as  two  flate-prifoners  in  the  caftle  of  Edin- JJ^"^ 
burgh.    Henry  had  fecret  intelligence  of  thefe  pro-Qusfubji 
ceedings  ;  and  his  queen  privately  lent  a  phylician  whom 
{he  ceuld  trull,  to  inciuive  into  her  daughter's  fituation. 
Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  young 
queen's  prefence,  fhe  gave  him  a  moll  lamentable  ac- 
count of  her  fituation.  She  faid,  that  the  place  of  their 
confinement  was  very  unwhoUfome,  in  confeqiience  oi 
which  their  health  was  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that 
they  had  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Hi- 
ftorians  do  not  inform  us  by  what  means  they  were  re- 
duced to  this  difmal  fituation  ;  only  in  general,  that 
the  Cummins  ufurped  the  whole  power  of  the  ilate. 
Hcniy  did  not  well  know  how  to  ad.    If  he  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  violent  meafures,  he  was  afraid  of  the  hves. 
of  his  daughter  and  fon-in-law  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  more  cautious  condud,  he  left  thtm  expofed  to 
the  wicked  attempts  of  thofe  who  kept  them  in  thral- 
dom, fome  of  whom,  he  very  well  knew,  had  defigna, 
on  the  crown  itfelf.    By  advice  of  the  Scots  royaiiils,^|^  .  .. 
among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Strath-^^j[,J.^J 
erne,  Carrie,  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  Henry  aflembled  hisfay  Hci 
mihtary  tenants  at  York,  from  whence  he  himfelf  ad- 
vanced to  Newcaftle,  where  he  publilhed  a  manifetlo, 
difclaiming  all  defigns  againft  the  peace  or  independency 
of  Scotland  ;  declaring,  that  the  forces  which  had  been- 
colleded  at  York  were  defigned  to  maintain  both ;  and 
and  that  all  he  meant  was  to  have  an  iiuerview  with- 
the  king  and  queen  upon  the  borders.  From  Newcaftle 
he  proceeded  to  Wark,  where  he  privately  difpatched 
the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  with  his  favowrite  John  Manfel, 
and  a  train  of  trufty  followers,  to  gain  admiffion  into 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then  held  by  John 
Baliol  and  Robert  de  Rofa,  noblemen  of  great  influence 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.   The  Earl  and  Manfei 
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gained  admittance  into  the  caftle  in  difguife,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  Rofs ;  and 
their  followers  obtained  accefs  on  the  fame  account, 
without  any  fufpicion,  till  they  were  fufficiently  nume- 
rous to  have  nntaftered  the  garrifon,  had  they  met  with 
any  refiftance.  The  queen  immediately  informed  them 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  {he  had  been 
kept ;  and  among  other  things  declared,  that  (he  was 
ftiU  a  virgin,  as  her  jailors  obliged  her  to  keep  feparate 
from  her  hufband.  The  Englifh,  being  matters  of  the 
caftle,  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that  very  night  for 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  party,  fent  a  fafe-condu£k  for  the  royal  pair 
lo  meet  him  at  Alnwick.  Robert  de  Rofs  was  fum- 
moned  by  Henry  to  anfwer  for  his  condufll ;  but  throw- 
ing himfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  he  was  punifhed  only  by 
the  fequeftration  of  his  eftate,  as  was  John  Baliol  by  a 
heavy  fine,  which  the  king  of  England  referved  entire- 
ly to  his  own  ufe. 

Alexander  and  his  queen  were  attended  to  Alnwick 
by  the  heads  of  their  party ;  and  when  they  arrived. 
It  was  agreed  that  Henry  fhould  aft  as  his  fon-in-law's 
guardian  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral  regulations 
were  made  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  Cummins.  That  ambitious  family,  however, 
"were  all  this  time  privately  ftrengthening  their  party 
"in  Scotland,  though  they  outwardly  appeared  fatisfied 
with  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made*  This 
rendered  Alexander  fecure  ;  fo  that,  beinjr  off  his  guard, 
he  was  furprifed  when  afleep  in  the  caftle  of  Kinrofs 
by  the  earl  of  Menteith,  who  carried  him  to  Stirling. 
The  Cummins  were  joined  in  this  treafon  by  Sir  Hugh 
de  Aberncthy,  Sir  David  Lochore,  and  Sir  Hugh  de 
Barclay  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  whole  nation  was 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  The  great  feal  was 
forcibly  taken  from  Robert  Stuterville,  fubftitutc  to  the 
chancellor  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld ;  the  eftates  of  the 
royalifts  were  plundered  ;  and  even  the  churches  were 
tiot  fpared.  The  king  at  laft  was  delivered  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Menteith,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
poifoncd  by  his  wife,  in  order  to  gratify  her  paffion  for 
a  yoimg  Englifh  gentleman  named  John  Rujj'el.  This 
charge,  however,  was  never  proved ;  but  it  is  Certain 
that  the  earl  died  at  a  junfture  very  critical  for  Scot- 
land, and  that  his  death  difconcerted  all  the  fchemes  of 
"his  party,  which  never  afterwards  could  make  head 
again  ft  the  royalitts. 

Alexander  being  thus  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  re- 
^al  authority,  afted  with  great  wifdom  and  modera- 
tion. He  pardoned  the  Cummins  and  their  adherents, 
upon  their  fubmitting  to  jiis  authority  ;  after  which, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  af- 
fairs :  but  a  ftorm  was  now  ready  to  break  upon  him 
from  another  quarter.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the 
tifurper  Donald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcom  Canmore, 
had  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  ifles  cf  Orkney  and  Shet- 

-  land  to  the  king  of  Norway,  for  alTifting  him  in  ma- 
king good  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
Haquin,  the  king  of  Norway,  at  this  time  alleged, 
that  thefe  engagements  extended  to  the  delivering  up 
the  iflands  of  Bute,  Arran,  and  others  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  as  belonging  to  the  Ebud*  or  Weftem  ifles  % 
and  as  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with 
thefe  demands,  the  Norwegian  monarch  appeared  with 

-  ^  ihct  ef  i^o  fail,  having  on  board  20,000  troops, 


who  landed  and  took  the  callle  of  Air.    Alexander  im-  S  oi-lana. 
mediately  difpartched  ambalfadors  to  enter  into  a  treaty  nr"'*' 
with  Haquin;  but  the  latter,  flufhcd  with  fuccefs,  would 
hearken  to  no  terms.  He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifles' 
of  Bute  and  Arran  ;  after  which  he  paffed  over  to  Cun- 
ningham.  Alexander,  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  divided 
his  army  into  three  bodies.    The  firft  was  Commanded 
by  Alexander  high  fteward  of  Scotland  (the  great 
grandfather  of  Robert  II.),  and  confifted  of  the  Ar^, 
gyle,  Athol,  Lenox,  and  G^loway  men.    The  feconA 
was  compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lothian^  Fife, 
Merfe,  Berwick,  and  Stirling,  under  the  command  of 
Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar.    The  king  himfelf  led  the 
centre,  which  confifted  df  the  inhabitants  of  Perth- 
(hire,  Angus,  Mearns,  and  the  northern  counties. — 
Haquin,  who  was  an  excellent  commander,  difpofed  76 
his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  engagement  began  Defeats  the 
at  a  place  called  Largs.    Both  parties  fought  with 
great  refolution ;  but  at  laft  the  Norwegians  were  de-^'^'^* 
feated  with  dreadful  flaughter,  no  fewer  than  i6,oo(> 
of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot.    The  remainder  e- 
fcaped  to  their  Ihips  ;  which  were  fo  completely  wreck- 
ed  the  day  after,  that  Haquin  could  fcarce  find  a  vefiel 
to  carry  him  with  a  few  friends  to  Orkney,  where  he 
foon  after  died  of  grief. 

In  confequence  of  this  vifiorj'',  Owen  or  John  king 
of  the  ifland  ©f  Man  fubmitted  to  Alexander  ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  feveral  other  princes  of  the 
iflands  belonging  to  the  Norwegians.    Haquin's  fon, 
Magnus,  a  wife  and  learned  prince,  foon  after  arrived 
in  Scotland  with  frefh  reinforcements,  and  propofed  a 
treaty  :  but  Alexander,  inftead  of  Hftening  to  an  ac- 
commodation, fent  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Murray, 
with  Allen  the  chamberlain,  and  a  confiderable  body 
of  men,  to  the  weftern  iflands,  where  they  put  to  the 
fword  fome  of  the  inliabitants,  and  hanged  their  chiefs 
for  having  encouraged  the  Norwegian  invafion.  In 
the  mean  time,  Magnus  returned  to  Norway  ;  where  a 
treaty  was  at  laft  concluded  between  him  and  Alexan- 
der.   By  this  Magnus  renounced  all  right  to  the  con- 
tefted  iflands  ;  Alexander  at  the  fame  time  confenting  77 
to  pay  him  1000  mcrks  of  filver  in  the  fpace  of  ^"'o  jfja^^^"*£^* 
years,  and  1 00  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  acknowledge-  shg"! '„d 
ment  for  thefe  iflands.    To  cement  the  friendfllip  more  Orkney,* 
firmly,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Margaret  &c. 
the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  fon  and  heir 
of  Magnus,  who  was  alfo  a  child  ;  and,  fome  years  af- 
ter, when  the  parties  were  of  proper  age,  the  mairiage 
was  confummated. 

Fiom  this  time  to  the  accellioh  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  we  find  nothmg  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland.  That  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  xruel 
enemy  to  this  country  than  it  liad  ever  experienced. 
Alexander  was  prefent  at  the  coronation  of  Edward, 
who  was  then  newly  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  crufade.  Soon  after  this  A- 
lexander  paid  him  homage  for  his  Engllfli  eftates  ;  par- 
ticularly for  the  lands  and  lordftiip  of  Penritli  and  o- 
thers,  which  Henry  had  given  him  along  with  his 
daughter.  He  proved  an  excellent  ally  to  Edward  in 
his  wars  againft  the  French  5  and  the  latter  palTed  a 
^charter,  by  which  he  acknowledged  that  the  fervices 
of  the  king  of  Scotland  in  thofe  wars  were  not  in  con- 
fequence of  his  holding  lands  in  England,  but  as  an  ally 
to  his  crpwn.  Even  at  this  titoe,  however,  Edward 
,    5  A  2  had 
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had  fomed  a  defign  on  the  Ubertics  ©f  that  kingdom ;  two 
"       for  in  the  charter  juft  mentioned,  he  inferted  a  falvo, 
Delivjns  of  acknowledging  the  fuperiority,  by  which  he  referved 
Edward  1.  his  right  to  the  homage  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
againft  the  when  it  fl)ould  be  claimed  by  him  or  his  heirs.  The 

SwTiand*'^  ^^"■'^^^'^^  fuggefted  this  falvo:  and  this  was 

the  reafon  why  Alexander  would  not  perform  tlie  ho- 
mage in  perfon,  but  left  it  to  be  perfonned  by  Robert 
13ruce  earl  of  Carrie  ;  Alexander  (landing  by,  and  ex- 
prefsly  declarin/r,  that  it  was  only  paid  for  the  lands  he 
held  in  England. — No  afts  of  hoflility,  however,  took 
place  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  who  was  killed 
on  the  19th  of  March  1285,  in  the  4^th  year  of  his 
age,  by  his  horfe  rufhing  down  the  black  rock  near 
Kinghorn  as  he  was  hunting. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
great  fubjefts  of  Scotland  Teemed  to  have  been  fenfible 
of  Edward's  ambitious  defigns.  On  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  with  Eric  prince  of  Norway,  the  ftates  of 
Scotland  paffed  an  a£l  obliging  themfelves  to  receive 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  fovereigns  of  Scotland. 
Edward  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe 
this  meafure,  in  which  the  Scots  were  unanimous  ;  and 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  forming  factions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Under  pretence  of 
refuming  the  crofs,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  demanded  leave  from  the  pope  to 
coUeft  the  tenths  in  Scotland ;  but  his  holinefs  replied, 
that  he  could  make  no  fuch  grant  without  the  confent 
of  the  government  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet queen  of  Norway,  her  daughter,  in  confequence 
of  the  aft  above-mentioned,  was  recognized  by  the 
ftates  as  queen  of  Scotland.  As  fhe  was  then  but  two 
years  old,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  excluding  from 
all  fhare  in  the  government,  not  only  Edward  I.  but 
their  queen's  father  ;  and  they  accordingly  eltablifhed  a 
rcgency  from  among  their  own  number,  confilling  of 
the  fix  following  noblemen  ;  viz.  Robert  Wlfhart  bi- 
Ihop  of  Glafgow,  Sir  James  Cummin  of  Badenoch, 
Ipnior,  James  lord  high  fteward  of  Scotland,  who  were 
to  have  the  fuperintendency  of  all  that  part  of  Scot- 
liand  which  lay  to  the  louth  of  the  Forth  ;  William 
Frafer  bifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  Duncan  M'DufF  earl  of 
Fife,  and  Alexander  Cummin  earl  of  Buchan,  who 
were  to  have  the  dire£lion  of  all  affairs  to  the  north  of 
the  fame  river.  -  -  With  thefe  arrangements  Eric  was  ex- 
ceedingly difpleafed,  as  confidering  himfelf  as  the  only 
rightful  guardian  of  his  own  child.  He  therefore  culti- 
vated a  good  correfpondence  with  Edward,  from  whom 
he  had  received  confiderable  pecuniaiy  favours;  and 
perceiving  that  the  ftates  of  Scotland  were  unanimous 
in  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  management  of  their 
concerns,  he  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  named  commiffioners  to  treat  with  thofe  of 
Edward  upon  the  Scots  affairs.  Thefe  negociations 
tej'minated  in  a,  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
between^the  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  yoUng  as 
young  they  both  were..  This  alarmed  the  ftates  of  Scotland, 
queen  of  who  refolved  not  to  fuffer  their  queen  to  be  difpofed 
qf  without  their  confent.  It  was  therefore  agreed  by 
the  commifHoiiers  on  both  fides,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  refult  of  their  conferences,  and  to  demand  that  a 
deputation  fbould  be  fcnt  up  for  fettling  the  regency 
of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words,  for  putting  the  fove- 
leign  power  into  the  hands  of  the  two  kings*    As  the 
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parties,  however,  were  within  the  prohibited  de-  1 

grees  of  confanguinity,  being  firfl  coufins,  a  difpenfa-  ' 
tion  was  applied  for  to  Pope  Boniface,  who  granted  it 
on  condition  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  conieiited  to 
the  match. 

Though  the  Scots  nobility  were  very  much  againft 
this  match,  they  could  not  refufe  their  confent  to  it 
when  propofed  by  the  father  and  grand-uncle  of  their 
young  queen.  They  therefore  appointed  the  bifhops 
of  St  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord 
of  Annandale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as  their  de- 
puties, but  with  a. falvo  to  all  the  liberties  and  honours 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  Edward  agreed. 
Thefe  deputies  met  at  Salifbury  with  thofe  of  England 
and  Norway;  and  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  I.  That  the 
young  queen  fhould  be  fent  from  Norway  (free  of 
all  marriage- engagements)  into  England  or  Scotland, 
2.  That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  fhe  fliould  be  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  Scotland  as  foon  as  the  dillraftions 
of  that  kingdom  fhould  be  fettled :  that  fhe  fhould,  on 
her  arrival  in  her  ow^n  dominions,  be  free  of  all  matri- 
monial contrafts  ;  but  that  the  Scots  fhould  engage  not 
to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage  without  her  father  or  Ed- 
ward's confent.  3.  The  Scots  deputies  promifed  t® 
give  fuch  fecurity  as  the  Norwegian  coramifTioners  fhould 
require,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  fhould 
be  fettled  before  her  arrival.  4.  That  the  commif- 
fioners of  Scotland  and  Norway,  joined  with,  commif- 
fioners from  England,  fhould  remove  fuch  regents  and 
officers  of  ftate  in  Scotland  as  fhould  be  fufpefted  of 
difaffedtion,  and  place  others  in  their  ftead.  If  the 
Scots  and  Norwegian  commifTioners  fhould  difagree  on 
that  or  any  other  head  relating  to  the  government  of 
Scotland,  the  decifion  was  to  be  left  to  the  aibitration 
of  Englifh  commiffioners. 

The  party  of  Edward  was  now  fo  ftrong  in  Scot- 
land, that  no  oppofition  was  made  to  the  late  agree- 
ment, in  a  parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon 
the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  communicated  in  form  to  the  Scottifli  parlia- 
ment the  pope's  difpenfation  tor  the  marriage  :  but  molt 
probably  he  did  not ;  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
the  ftates  of  Scotland,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter 
they  heard  by  report.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
highly  approved  of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  condi* 
tions  to  which  Edward  was  previoufly  to  agree  ;  but 
the  latter,  without  waiting  to  perform  any  conditions, 
immediately  fent  for  the  young  queen  from  Norway. 
This  exceedingly  difpleafed  Eric,  who  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  put  liis  daughter  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
whofe  fincerity  he  fufpefted,  and  therefore  fhiFted  off 
the  departure  of  the  princefs  till  he  fhould  hear  farther 
from  Scotland.  Edward,  alarmed  at  this,  had  again 
recourfe  to  negociation  ;  and  ten  articles  were  at  laft 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  Scots  took  all  imaginable  pre- 
cautions for  the  fafety  and  independency  of  their  coun- 
try. Thefe  articles  were  ratified  by  Edward  on  the 
28th  of  Auguft  1289  ;  yet,  even  after  the  affair  of  the 
marriage  was  fully  fettled,  he  loft  no  time  in  procuring 
as  ftrong  a  party  as  he  could.  At  the  head  of  thefe 
were  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew's  and  John  Baliol.  That 
prelate,  while  he  was  in  England,  was  highly  careffed  : 
by  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  great  expeftations  of 
preferment ;  and  Baliol,  having  great  eftates  in  Eng- 
land, confidered  the  latter  as  his  fovereign.    The  bim 
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fliop,  on  his  rctyrn  to  Scotland,  afte<i  as  a  fpy  for  Ed- 
'  ward,  and  carried  on  with  him  a  fecret  conefpondence, 
informing  him  of  all  public  tranfa<5tions.  It  appears 
from  this  correfpondence,  that  the  Scots  were  far  from 
being  unanimous  as  to  the  marriage.  Bruce  earl  of 
Annandale  fufpefted,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  that  the 
young  queen  was  dead  ;  and,  foon  after  Michaelmas 
1 290,  alTembled  a  body  ©f  forces,  and  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  Athol.  Intelligence  of  thefe  com- 
motions  was  carried  to  Edward  by  Baliol ;  and  the  bi- 
(hop  of  8t  Andrew's  advifed  Edward,  in  cafe  the  re- 
port of  the  queen's  death  fhould  prove  true,  to  march  a 
body  of  troops  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to  fecure  fuch 
a  fuccefTor  as  he  thought  proper. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  confented  to  allow  am- 
balfadors  to  be  fent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  the 
young  queen  ;  previous  to  which,  he  appointed  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Durham  to  be  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the 
queen  and  her  future  hulband;  and  all  the  officers  there, 
both  civil  and  military,  obliged  themfelves  to  furrender 
their  employments  and  fortrefles  to  the  king  and  queen 
(that  is,  to  Edward)  immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  moft  magnificent  preparations 
■were  making  for  the  reception  of  the  young  queen,  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  her  death  was  received  ;  but  it  is  not 
certainly  known  whether  this  event  happened  before  the 
arrival  of  the  amhalTadors  in  Norway  or  after  her  de- 
parture from  that  country. 

The  Scots  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft-  confterna- 
tion  by  the  news  of  their  queen's  death  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  was  as  well  prepared  as  if  he  had 
^  known  what  was  to  happen.  The  ftate  of  Scotland 
at  this  time  indeed  was  to  the  laft  degree  deplorable, 
f  the  The  a&.  of  fucceffion  eftablilhcd  by  the  late  king  had 
I.  no  farther  operation,  being  determined  by  the  death  of 
the  queen ;  and  lince  the  crown  was  rendered  heredi- 
tary, there  was  no  precedent  by  which  it  could  be  fet- 
tled. The  Scots,  in  general,  however,  turned  their 
eyes  upon  the  pollerity  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  to  the  two  kings  Malcolm  the  Maiden  and  hi* 
fuccelTor  William,  both  of  whom  died  without  lawful 
ilfue.  The  earl  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the 
eldeft,  was  married  to  Allan  lord  of  Galloway  ;  the  on- 
ly iffuc  of  which  marriage  was  Derverguill  wife  to  John 
Baliol,  who  had  a^fon  of  the  fame  name,  a  competitori 


for  the  croWD.  The  fecond  daughter,  Ifabella,  wa?  Scotland^ 
married  to  Robert  Bruce  ;  and  their  fon  Robert  was  — "V""" 
a  candidate  likevvife.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had 
been  married  to  Henry  Haflings,  an  Englilh  noble- 
man, and  predeceffor  to  the  prefent  earl  of  Hunting- 
don. John  Haftings,  the  fon  of  this  marriage,  was  a 
third  competitor  ;  but  as  his  claim  was  confeffedly  the 
worft  of  the  three,  he  only  put  in  for  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  principle  that  his  mother  was  joint- 
heir  with  her  two  filters  (c).  .  Several  other  claimants 
now  ftarted  up.  Florence  earl  of  Holland  pretended 
to  the  crown  of  ScotlaM  in  ri8,ht  of  his  great  grand- 
mother Ada,  the  eldeil  lawful  filler  of  William,  fome- 
time  king;  as  did  Robert  de  Pynkeny,  in  the  right 
alfo  of  his  great-grandmother  Marjory,:  fecond  fifter  of 
the  fame  king  William.  Patrick  Gallightly  was.  the 
fon  of  Henry  Gallightly,  a  baftard  of  William  ;  Wil- 
liam de  Rofs  was  defcended  of  Ifabel ;  Patrick  earl  of 
March,  of  Ilda  or  Ada  ;  and.  William  de  Vefci,  of  Mar- 
jory ;  who  were  three  natural  daughters  of  king  Wil- 
liam. Roger  de  Mandeville,,  defcended.  from  Aufrie,. 
another  natural  daughter  of  WiUiam,  alfo. put.  in  his; 
claim;  but  the  right  of  Nicolas  de  Soulis,  if  baftardy 
could  give  a  right,  was  better  than  the  former.  His 
grandmother  Marjory,  the  wife  of  ^vUan  le  Huiffier, 
was  a  natural  daughter  of  Alexander  II.  and  confe- 
quently  fifter  to  Alexander  III.  John  Cummin  lord 
of  Badenoch  derived  his  claim  from  a  more  remote 
fource,  viz.  Donald  Bane,  who  ufurped  the  crown  a-? 
bout  200  years  before  this  time ;  but  he  was  wiUing 
to  refign  his  pretenGons  in  favour  of  John  Baliol. 
The  latter  indeed  had  furely  the  beft  right ;  and,  had' 
the  fucceffion  been  regulated  as  it  is  in  all  hereditary 
kingdoms  at  this  day,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  carri^ 
ed  it.  Bruge  and  Haftings,  however,  pleaded  that 
they  were  preferable,  not  only  to  John  Baliol  the 
grandchild  of  Margaret,  but  alfo  to  Derverguill  her 
daughter  and  his  motsher,  for  the  following  reafon. 
Derverguill  and  they  were  equally  related  to  their  grand- 
father earl  David  :  fhe  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  his 
eldeft  daughter  ;  but  fhe  was  a  woman,  they  were  men; 
and,  faid  they,  the  male  in  the  fame  degree  ought  to  . 
fucceed  to  fovereignties,  in  their  own  nature  impartible^ 
preferable  to  the  female. 

Notwithftanding  this  number  of  candidates,  how#- 


(c)  The  pedigree  of  the  three  principal  competitors  will  be  fully  underftood  from  . the  following  fcheme. 

David  1.  King  of  Scots. 


Henry  Prince  of  Scotland* 


David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  fecond  fona 


3-.  Ada;:^Henry  de  Haftings.    2.  Ifahella=Rohert  Bruce,    i.  Margaret= Allan  of  Gallowayv. 


Henry  de  Haftings. 

JLeHN  DE  Hastings* 
(emfetitor. 


Robert  Bruce, 
competitor* 


John  Baliol = DerverguiM. 


Jqhh  Baliol, 
con^etiton. 
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ever,  it  wis  foon  perceived,  that  tlie  cl&imsof  all  of   paid  by  ttie  EBjgllfh  monarche  to  the  crown  of  Trteetcc  Sc»d| 


7*""'^'''^  them  might  be  cut  off  excepting  two,  viz.  Baliol  and 
Bruce,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  preference  with 
refpeft  to  hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popu- 
larity. Bahol  had  ftrongly  attached  himfelf  to  Ed- 
ward's party  ;  which  being  by  far  the  moft  powerful  in 
Scotland,  gave  him  a  decided  fuperiority  over  Bruce. 
The  event  was,  that  Edward,  by  his  own  party  moft 
probably,  though,  fome  fay,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Scot's  parliament,  was  appointed  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  competitors.  It  foon  appeared,  how- 
ever,  that  Edward  had  no  mind  to  adjudge  the  crown 
to  any  perfon  but  himfelf ;  for,  in  an  affembly  held  at 
Norham  on  the  loth  of  May  1291,  Brabanzon  the 
chief  juftice  of  England  informed  the  members,  "  That 
his  mafter  was  come  thither  in  confideration  of  the 
ftate  of  the  reilm  of  Scotland,  which  was  then  with- 
81  out  a  king,  to  meet  them,  as  dire3  fovereign  of  that 
Edward  dc-t{„g(lom,  (.g  do  juftice  to  the  claimants  of  hia  crown, 
Clares  him-  eftablilh  a  folid  tranquillity  among  his  people  ; 


reign  of 
ScotUad. 


that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  retard  juftice,  nor  to 
tifiirp  the  right  -of  any  body,  or  to  infringe  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  to  reader  to  every 
bne  his  due.  And  to  the  end  this  might  be  done 
with  the  more  eafe,  he  required  the  affent  of  the  ftates 
ex  abundante,  and  that  they  fhould  own  him  as  d'trefl  Jo- 
•vere'tgn  of  the  kingdom  ;  offering,  upon  thaft  condition, 
to  make  ufe  of  their  counfels  to  do  what  juftice  de- 
manded." The  deputies  were  aftonifhcd  at  this  decla- 
ration, and  replied,  that  they  w^re  by  no  means  prepa- 
red to  decide  on  Edward's  claim  of  fuperiority  ;  but 
that  Edward  ought  previoufly  to  judge  the  caufe  be- 
tween the  two  competitors,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  Ihould  choofe  to  be  king.  Edward 
treated  this  excufe  as  trifling,  and  gave  them  till  next 
day  to  confider  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day,  the  affembly  was  held  in  Norham  church,  where 
the  deputies  from  Scotland  infifted  upon  giving  no  an- 
fwer  to  Edward's  demands,  which  could  be  decided 
only  by  the  whole  community  ;  reprefenting,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates 
were  abfent,  and  that  they  muft  have  time  to  know 
their  fenfe  of  the  affair.  In  coiifequence  of  this,  Ed- 
ward gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  ;  which  interval 
\\t  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  in  flatterhig  each  with  hopes,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  his  fuperiority.  But  when  the  af- 
i'embly  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  2d  of 
JuTie  foHowifig,  they  found  the  place  of  raeetinp  fur- 
rounded  by  u  numerous  army  of  Englifii.  Edward 
had  employed  the  bifhop  of  Durham  to  draw  up  the  hi- 
ftorical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land ;  which  has  fmce  been  publilheJ.  In  this  paper 
mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
of  England  ;  hut  no  fufficient  evidence  is  brought  of 
any  fuch  homage  being  aftually  performed.  As  to  the 
homage  performed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the 
time  of 'William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  difpute 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  It ; 
but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  juftice,  that  ft 
was  performed  for  the  lands  which  they  held  from  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  they  alleged,  that  it  was  as 
far  renioved~frbrn  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  for  the'  ^Jfowm  'of  Scfetland,  as  the  homage 


was  removed  from  all  relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 
king  of  Scotland  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  not 
denied  that  he  performed  it  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  :  but  they  p>leaded,  that  it  was  void  of  itfelf, 
becaufe  it  was  extorted  when  William  was  a  prifoner 
to  Henry  ;  and  they  produced  Ridiard  I.'s  charters,- 
which  pronounced  it  to  have  been  compulfive  and  ijii- 
<juitous. 

But,  however  tirgent  thefe  reafons  of  the  Scots  might 
be,  Edward  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  examine  into 
their  merits.  Inftead  of  this,  he  clofeted  the  feveral 
pretenders  to  the  crown ;  and  having  found  them  all  ready 
to  comply  with  his  meafures,  he  drew  up  the  following 
charter  of  recognition  to  be  signed  by  them  all. 

*'  To  ail  who  lhafl  hear  this  prefent  letter.  •  g| 

**  We  Florence  earl  ©f  Holland,  Robert  de  Bruce  The  c! 
lord  of  Aunandale,  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  John  -lates  fi 
Haftings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  ©f 
Badenoch,  Patrick  de  Dunbar  e^rl  of  March,  John 
Vefci  for  his  father  Nicholas  Soulis,  and  William  de 
Rofs,  greeting  in  the  Lord  : 

"  Whereas  we  intend  to  purfue  our  right  to  thi; 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  fame  before  him  that  hath  moft  power,  ju- 
rifdlftion,  and  reafon  to  try  it  ;  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  &c. 
having  informed  us,  by  good  and  fufficient  reafons,  that 
to  him  belongs  the  fovereign  feigniory  of  the  fame  \ 
We  therefore  promife,  that  we  will  hold  firm  and  ftable 
his  aft  ;  and  that  he  (hall  fnjoy  the  realm  to  whom  it 
(hall  be  adjudged  before  him.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we 
have  fet  our  feals  to  this  writing,  made  and  granted  at 
Norham,  the  Tuefday  after  the  Afcenfion,  in  the  yeat 
of  Grace  1291.'* 

Edward  then  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chan- 
cellor, that  although,  in  the  difpute  which  was  arifen 
between  the  feveral  claimants,  touching  the  fucceflion 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scot4and,  he  afted  in  quality  of  fo- 
vereign, in  order  to  render  juftice  to  whomfoever  it  wae 
due ;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  hhnfelf 
from  the  hereditary  right  which  in  his  own  perfon 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  right  he  in- 
tended to  aff^rt  and  improve  when  he  fliould  think 
fit ;  and  the  king  himfelf  repeated  this  proteftation 
with  his  own  mouth  b  French.  The  candidates  were 
then  feverally  called  upon  by  the  Engliih  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
Edward's  claim  of  tuperiority  over  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  fubmit  to  his  award  in  difpofmg  of  the 
fame  ;  which  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  they 
were  then  admitted  to  prove  their  rights.  But  this 
was  mere  matter  of  form  ;  for  all  the  force  of  England 
was  then  affembled  on  the  borders  in  order  to  fupport 
the  claims  of  Edward,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  furnifli  him  with  a  fufhcient  pretence  for  making  ufe 
of  it.  He  obferved,  that  the  Scots  were  not  fo  una- 
nimous as  they  ought  te  be  in  recognifmg  his  fupe- 
riority, and  that  the  fubmiffion,  which  had  been  fign- 
ed  by  the  candidates,  was  not  fufficient  to  carry  it  into  Edw; 
execution  ;  for  which  reafon  he  demanded  that  all  the 
forts  in  Scotland  fhould  be  put  into  his  poffeffion,  that  ^j^g  f, 
he  might  refign  them  to  the  fuccefsful  candidate.  place 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  ftiameful  tiian  a  tame  Scotl 
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compliance  wltK  this  laft  demand  of  £^ward»  the  re- 
gency of  Scotland  without  hefitation  yielded  to  it  al- 
fo  ;  for  which  they  gave  the  following  reafons.  **  That 
whereas  they  (the  ftates  of  Scotland)  had,  with  one  af- 
fent,  already  granted  that  King  Edward,  as  fuperior 
lord  of  Scotland,  (hould  give  fentence  as  to  their  feve- 
ral  rights  and  titles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  &c. 
but  as  the  faid  king  of  England  cannot  put  his  judge- 
ment in  full  execution  to  a«fwer  effectually  without 
the  pofleffion  or  feifin  of  the  faid  country  and  its  ca- 
ftles  ;  we  will,  grant,  and  afftnt,  that  he,  as  fovereign 
lord  thereof,  to  perform  the  things  aforefaid,  (hall  have 
feifin  of  all  the  lands  and  caftlts  in  Scotland,  until  right 
be  done  to  the  demandants,  and  to  the  guardians  and 
conTimunity  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  reftoreboth 
it  and  its  caftles,  with  all  the  royalties,  dignities,  fran- 
rhifes,  cnftotns,  rights,  laws,  ufages,  and  poffcirions, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  fame  ftate  and  condi- 
tion they  were  in  when  he  received  them  ;  faving  to  the 
king  of  England  the  homage  of  him  that  ftiall  be  king; 
fo  as  they  may  be  reftored  within  two  months  after  the 
day  the  rights  fiiall  be  determined  and  affirmed  ;  and 
that  the  profits  of  the  nation  which  fliall  be  received  in 
the  mean  time  fliall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  cham- 
berlain of  Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  be  joined 
with  him  by  the  king  of  England ;  fo  as  the  charge  of 
the  government,  caftles,  and  officers  of  the  realm,  may 
be  deducted.    In  witnefs  whereof,  &c." 

For  thefe  reafons,  as  it  is  faid,  the  regency  put  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  all  the  forts  in  the  country.  Gil- 
bert de  Umfreville  alone,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
caftles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  reftxfed  to  deliver  them  up, 
until  he  (hould  be  indemnified  by  the  ftates,  and  by  Ed- 
ward himfelf,  from  all  penalties  of  treafon  of  which  he 
might  afterwards  be  in  danger- 

But  though  Edward  had  thus  got  Into  his  hands  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
determine  every  thing  by  his  own  authority.  Inftead 
of  this,  he  appointed  commiffioners,  and  promifed  to 
frrant  letters-patent  declaring  that  fentence  fhonld  be 
pafTed  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  forefeen  that 
the  great  difpute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ; 
and  though  the  plea  of  Cummin  was  judged  frivoh)Us, 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  influence  to  be  negleft- 
ed,  and  he  agreed  tacitly  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  Ba- 
liol. Edward  accordingly  made  him  the  compliment 
of  joining  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  commif- 
fioners. Bruce  was  to  name  40  more  ;  and  the  names 
©f  the  80  were  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  days; 
after  which  the  king  v/as  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  own 
choofing.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  in 
their  own  option.  They  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
Berwick  for  the  place  of  meeting  ;  but  as  they  could 
Hot  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  2d  of 
Auguft  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  refign- 
•d  their  commiffions  to  Edward  ;  but  he  returned  them, 
with  powers  to  a6k  in  his  name  ;  and  he  nominated  the 
feifhop  of  Caithnefs  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotliand  ;  join- 
ing in  the  commiffion  with  him  Walter  de  Hemonde- 
ftam  an  Enghfhman,  and  one  of  his  own  fecretaries. 
Still,  however,  he  met  with  great  difficulties.  Many 
of  his  own  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  were  by  no  means  fond  of  increafing  the  power  of 


was  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  negociation  9sad  SaotlandN 
intrigue,  and  at  laA  to  delay  the  meeting  imtil  the  2d ^  '  """^ 
of  Jane  in  1292  :  but  during  this  interval,  that  he 
might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  lofs  of  their 
liberty,  he  propofed  an  imion  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
and  for  this  he  iffued  a  writ  by  virtue  of  his  fuperiorityi. 
The  commiffioners  having  met  on  the  fecond  of  June 
1292,  ambafladars  for  Norway  prefented  themfelves  ia 
the  aflembly,  demanding  that  their  mafter  ftiould  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  claimants,  as  father  and 
next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambaffadors  had  ac- 
knowledged his  fuperiority  over  Scotland  ;  after  which 
he  propofed  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  ftiould 
be  previoufly  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  thofe 
of  the  other  competitiors.  This  being  agreed  t®,  ht 
ordered  the  commiffioners  to  examine  by  what  laws 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  forming  their  report.  Th« 
difcuffion  of  this  queftion  was  attended  with  fuch  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  opinions  on  it  were  fo  various,  that 
Edward  once  more  adjourned  the  aflembly  to  the  12th 
of  Odlober  following  ;  at  which  time  he  required  the 
members  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points  :  i .  By  what  laws  and  cuftoms  they  ought  to 
proceed  to  judgment ;  and,  fuppofing  there  could  be 
no  law  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  fame  view  as  all  other  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  earldoms  and  ba- 
ronies ?  The  commiffioners  replied,  that  Edward  ought 
to  give  juftice  conformable  to  the  ufage  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  be  found,  he  might,  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
men,  enaft  a  new  law.  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion 
they  faid,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  might  b6 
awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  other  eftates  and 
great  baronies.  Upon  this,  Edward  ordered  Bruce 
and  Baliol  to  be  called  before  him  ;  and  both  of  them- 
urged  their  refpedlive  pleas,  and  anfwers,  to  the  follow- 
ing purpofe.  ^  ^ 

Bruce  pleaded,  1.  That  Alexander  II.  defpairing  oip^^^^^^ 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  held  him  to  Bruce  and 
be  the  true  heir,  ajid  offered  to  prove  by  the  tcftimony  Baliol. 
of  perfons  ftill  alive,  that  he  declared  this  with  the  ad- 
vice and  in  the  prefence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king- 
dom. Alexander  III.  alfo  had  declared  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  that,  failing  iiTue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir.  The  people  of  Scot- 
land alfo  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  fuccef- 
fion of  the  neareft  in  blood  to  Alexander  HI.  who 
ought  of  right  to  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  Maiden 
of  Norway  and  her  iffue. —  Baliol  anfwered,  that  no-- 
thing  could  be  concluded  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
Alexander  II.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  body  ;  but 
made  no  anfwer  to  what  was  faid  of  the  fentiments  of 
Alexander  III.  and  of  the  oath  made  by  the  Scottifll 
nation  to  maintain  the  fucceffion  of  the  next  of  blood. 

2.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ought 
l!o  be  decided  according  to  the  natural  law,  by  which 
kings  rei  ^n  ;  and  not  according  to  any  law  or  ufage 
in  force  between  fubjei^t  and  fubjedt :  That  by  the 
law  of  nature^  the  neareft  collateral  in  blood  has  a  right 
to  the  crown  ;  but  that  the  conftitutions  which  prevail 


the  Englifh  monarch  by  the  acquifition  of  Scotland ;  among  vaflak,  bind  not  the  lord,  much  lefs  the  fo 
and  therefore  threw  fcch  obftacles  ia.  hi»  way,  that  he   vereign ;  Tlmt  although  in  pivate  inheritances,  which 
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Bcotland.  arc  divIfiHe,  the  eldeft  female  heir  has  a  certain  prc- 
^  ■»       rogative,  it  is  not  fo  in  a  kingdom  that  is  indivfible  ; 

there  the  neareft  heir  of  blood  is  preferable  whenever 
the  fuccefiion  opens. — To  this  Bahol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  court  of  their  lord  paramount  ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  judgment  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  his 
crown,  that  is,  by  the  common  law  and  ufage  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  That  by  the  laws  and  ufages 
of  England,  the  eldeft  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the 
Xucceflion  to  all  inheritances,  indivifible  as  well  as  divifible. 

3.  It  was  urged  by  Bruce,  that  the  manner  of  fuc- 
reffion  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  former  times, 
.made  for  his  claim  ;  for  that  the  brother,  as  being  near- 
ell  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  fon  of 
the  deceafed  king.  Thus,  when  Kenneth  Macalpin 
died,  his 'brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  fon  Con- 
ftantine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  feveral  other  au- 
thentic inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  — Baliol 
anfwered,  that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  fon 
of  the  king,  the  exam.ple  proved  againft  Bruce  ;  for 
that  the  fon,  not  the  brother,  was  the  neareft  in  degree. 
He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  his 
brother  ufurped  the  throne  ;  but  he  contended,  that 
the  fon  of  Malcolm  complained  to  his  liege  lord  the 
king  of  England,  who  difpoffeffed  the  ufurper,  and 
placed  the  fon  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne  ;  that  after 
the  death  of  that  fon  the  brother  of  Malcolm  III.  again 
iifurped  the  throne  ;  but  the  king  of  England  again 
difpoffefTed  him,  and  raifed  Edgar,  the  fecond  fon  of 
Malcolm,  to  the  fovereignty. 

4.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  there  are  examples  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  the 
fon  of  the  fecond  daughter  excluded  the  grandfon  of 
the  eldeft  daiighter.  Baliol  anfwered,  ^hat  examples 
from  foreign  countries  are  of  no  importance  ;  for  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
kings  reign  by  fucceflion  in  the  direft  line,  and  earls  and 
barons  fucceed  in  hke  manner,  the  iffiie  of  the  younger 
fifter,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not  the  Ifiue 
of  the  eldeft  fiftcr,  although  more  remote  ;  but  the  fuc- 
ceflion continues  in  the  dii-e<5l  line. 

5.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  female  ought  not  to  reign, 
as  being  incapable  of  governing  :  That  at  the  death 
•of  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive ;  and 
as  flie  could  not  reign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
as  being  the  neareft  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce's  argument  was  in- 
confiftent  with  his  claim :  for  that  if  a  female  ought 
not  to  reign,  Ifabella  the  mother  of  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  rauft  Bmce  himfelf  claim  through  her.  Befides, " 
Bruce  himfelf  had  fwom  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
t)f  Norway. 

The  arguments  being  thus  ftated  on  both  fides,  Ed- 
given  in  fa-  "ward  demanded  an  anfwer  from  the  council  as  to  the 
vour  of  Ba-  merits  of  the  competitors.  H<i  alfo  put  the  following 
■^''^»  queftion  to  them :  By  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  iffue  of  the  eldeft  fifter,  though  more 
remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  iffue  of  the  fecond 
fifter,  though  nearer  in  one  degree  ?  or  ought  the  near- 
er in  one  degi-ee,  iffuing  from  the  fecond  fifter,  to  ex- 
clude the  more  remote .  in  one  degree  iffuing  from  the 
eldeft  fifter  ?  To  this  it  was  anfwered  unanimoufly. 
That  by  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
every  heritabk  fucceflion,  the  more  remote  in  one  de- 
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gree  llenally  defcended  from  the  eldeft  fifler,  was  pre-  Sc« 
ferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  iffuing  from  the  fecond  ^ 
fifter.  In  confequence  of  this,  Bruce  was  excluded 
from  the  fucceflfion  ;  upon  which  he  entered  a  claim  for 
one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled  in  this  al- 
fo, the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determined  an  indi- 
vifible fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to  have  feifin 
of  Scotland  ;  with  this  caveat,  however,  "  That  this 
judgment  fhould  not  impair  his  claim  to  the  property  of 
Scotland." 

After  fo  many  difgraceful  and  humiliating  concef-'^j^J 
fioiis  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown- crowi 
ed  king  at  Scone  en  the  30th  November  1292  ;  andScon< 
finifhed  the  ceremony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England.  All  his  fubmiffions,  however,  could  not 
fatisfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  leaft  fhadow  of  indepen- 
dence remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
appealed  from  a  fentence  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  caufe  into  England. 
But  this  was  oppofed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  premife 
made  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  that  he  fhould  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland,  and  not  with* 
draw  any  caufes  from  Scotland  into  his  EngHfh  courts." 
Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear  the  ^^^8 
complaints  made  againft  his  own  minifters;  and  con- of  £d 
eluded  with  alTerting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
caufes  in  England,  but  to  fummqn  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, if  neceffary,  to  appear  before  him  in  perfon.  Ba- 
liol had  not  fpirit  to  refift  ;  and  therefore  figned  a 
moft  difgraceful  inftrument,  by  which  he  declared,  that 
all  the  obligations  which  Edward  had  come  under  were 
already  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  difcharged  them 
all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  fome 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was 
giving  him  feifin  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  but  it  foon  ap- 
peared that  he  intended  to  exercife  his  rights  of  fupe- 
riority  in  the  moft  provoking  mariner.    The  fii-ft  in- 
ftance  was  in  the  cafe  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife.  This 
nobleman  had  two  fons,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  conftantly  mentioned  in  hiftory  by  the  family- 
name  of  Macduff.— It  is  faid,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac- 
duff i4i  poffeffion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey.  Mal- 
colm died  in  1266;  Colban  his  fon,  in  1270;  Dun- 
can the  fon  of  Colban,  in  1288.    To  this  laft  earl,  hia 
fon  Duncan,  an  infant,  fucceeded.    During  the  non- 
age of  this  Duncan,  giand-nephew  of  Macduff,  Wil- 
liam bifhop  of  St  Andi-ew's,  guardian  of  the  earldom, 
difpoffeffed  Macduff.    He  complained  to  Edward }  who 
having  ordered  his  Caufe  to  be  tried,  reftored  him  again 
to  pofleflion.    Matters  were  in  this  ftate  when  Baliol 
held  his  firft  parliament  at  Scone,  loth  February  1292. 
There  Macduff  was  cited  to  anfwer  for  having  taken 
poffeffion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey,  which  were 
in  pofleflion  of  the  king  fince  the  death  of  the  laft  earl 
of  Fife.    As  his  defences  did  not  fatisfy  the  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprifonment ;  but  an  aAion  was  re- 
ferved  to  him  againft  Duncan,  when  he  fhould  come  of 
age,  and  againft  his  heirs.    In  all  this  defence,  it  is 
furprifing  that  Macduff  fhould  hav^  omitted  his  ftrong- 
eft  argument,  viz.  that  the  regents,  by  Edward's  au- 
thority, had  put  him  in  poffeffion,  and  that  Baliol  had 
ratified  all  things  under  Edward's  authority.  How- 
ever, as  foon  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  petitioned  Ba- 
liol for  a  rehearing ;  but  this  being  refufed,  he  appealed 
4  ' 
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land,  to  Edward,  who  ordered  Baliol  to  appear  before  him  in  venues  of  his  Englifh  eftatea  for  three  years  to  affift  Scotland 

perfon  on  the  25th  of  March  1293  i  but  as  Baliol  did  Edward  againft  his  enemy.    He  was  alfo  requefted  and 

not  obey  this  order,  he  fummoned  him  again  to  ap-  ordered  by  Edward  to  extend  an  embargo  laid  upon 

pear  on  the  14th  of  Odober.    In  the  mean  time  the  the  Englifh  vefTels  all  over  Scotland;  and  this  embargo 

EngUfh  parliament  drew  up  certain  Jlanding  orders  in  to  endure  until  the  king  of  England's  further  pleafure 

cafes  of  appeal  from  the  king  of  Scots  ;  all  of  which  fliould  be  known.    He  alfo  requefted  him  to  fend  fome 

"      -  .   -        .   •  troops  for  an  expedition  into  Gafcony,  and  required 

the  prefence  and  aid  of  fevcral  of  the  Scottifli  barong 
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all  of  which 

were  har(h  and  captious.  One  of  thefe  regulations  pro- 
vided, "  that  no  excufe  of  abfcnce  ihould  ever  be  recei- 
ved either  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of  Scotland 
refpondent ;  but  that  the  parties  might  have  counfel  if 
they  demanded  it." 

Though  Baliol  had  not  the  courage  to  withftand  the 
!s  with  fecond  fummons  of  Edward,  he  behaved  with  confider- 
able  refolution  at  the  trial.  The  caufe  of  Macduff  being 
come  on,  Edward  aflced  BaHol  what  he  had  to  offer  in 
his  own  defence  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  am  king 
ef  Scotland.    To  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or  to 
ought  elfe  refpefting  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
anfwer  without  the  advice  of  iiiy  people." — Edward 
affefted  furprife  at  this  refufal,  after  the  fubmifTions 
which  Baliol  had  already  made  him  ;   but  the  latter 
lleadily  replied,  "  In  matters  refpefting  my  kingdom,  I 
neither  dare  nor  can  anfwer  in  this  place,  without  the 
advice  of  my  people."    Edward  then  defircd  him  to 
afk  a  farther  adjournment,  that  he  might  advife  with 
the  nation.    But  Baliol,  perceiving  that  his  doing  fo 
wowld  imply  an  acquiefcence  in  Edward's  right  of  re- 
quiring his  perfonal  attendance  on  the  EnsjlLli  courts, 
made  anfwer,  "  That  he  would  neither  aflf  a  longer 
day,  nor  conf(2nt  to  an  adjournment." — It  was  then  re- 
folved  by  the  parliament  of  England,  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  had  offered  no  defence  ;  that  he  had  made 
evafive  and  difrefpeftful  anfwers  :  and  that  he  was  guil- 
ty of  manifefl  contempt  of  the  court,  and  of  open  dif- 
obedience.     To  make  recompenfe  to  Macduff  for  his 
imprifonment,  he  was  ordered  damages  from  the  king 
of  Scots,  to  be  taxed  by  the  court ;  and  it  was  alfo 
determined  that  Edward  fhould  inquire,  according  to 
the  ufages  of  the  country,  vv-hether  Macduff  recovered  the 
tenements  in  queflion  by  the  judgment  of  the  king's 
court,  and  whether  he  was  difpeffeffed  by  the  king  of 
Scots.    It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  the  three  principal 
eaflles  of  Scotland,  with  the  tDwns  wherein  they  were 
lituated,  and  the  royal  jurifdiftion  thereof,  fhould  be 
taken  into  the  cuflody  of  the  king,  and  there  remain 
tintil  the  king  of  Scots  fhould  make  fatisfadtion  for  his 
contempt  and  difobedience.    But,  before  this  judgment 
was  publicly  intimated,  Baliol  addreffed  Edward  in  the 
following  words  :  "  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege-man  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  that,  whereof  you  have  late- 
ly treated,  refpefts  my  people  no  lefs  than  myfelf :  I 
therefore  pray  you  to  delay  it  until  I  have  confulted  my 
people,  left  I  be  furprlfed  through  want  of  advice  : 
They  who  are  now  w^ith  me,  neither  will  nor  dare  ad- 
vife me  in  abfence  of  the  reil  of  my  knigdom.  After 
I  have  advifed  with  them,  I  will  In  your  firft  parliament 
after  Eafter  report  the  refult,  and  do  to  you  what  I 
ought."  , 

in  confequence  of  this  addrefs,  Edward,  with  confent 
of  Macduff,  flopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after 
the  feaft  of  Trinity  1294.  But  before  this,  term  Ed- 
ward was  obliged  to  fufpend  all  proceedings  againft  the 
Scots,  by  a  war  which  broke  out  with  France.  In  a 
parliament  held  this  year  by  Edward,  the  king  of  Scot- 
land appeared,  and  confented  to  yield  up  the  whole  re- 
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for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Scots,  however,  eluded  ^'j^j.^^'*** 
commands  of  Edwaid,  by  pretending  that  they  could  ^ju^^^g 
not  bring  any  confiderable  force  Into  the  field  ;  and,  with 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny  any  longer,  they  negoclated  t^rance. 
an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Erance.  Having  af- 
fembled  a  parhament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed  upon  Ba-' 
liol  to  difmlfs  all  the  Englifhmen  whom  he  maintained 
at  his  court.  They  then  app^ilnted  a  committee  of 
twelve,  four  bifhops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons,  by  whofe 
advice  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated  ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  they  watched  the 
conduft  of  Baliol  himfelf,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity.  However,  they  could  not  pre- 
vent him  from  delivering  up  the  caftles  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  ;  in 
whofe  cuftody  they  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be.* 
tween  England  and  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  alle* 
glance.  Notwithftanding  this,  Baliol^  concluded  the 
alliance  with  Philip  ;  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
the  latter  fhould  give  in  marriage  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Anjou  to  Ballol's  fon  ;  and  it  was  alfo 
provided,  that  Baliol  fliould  not  marry  again  without 
the  confent  of  Philip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged 
to  affifl  Philip  in  his  wars  at  his  own  expence,  and  with 
his  whole  power,  efpecially  if  Edward  invaded  France ; 
and  Philip  on  his  part  engaged  to  affift  Scotland,  in 
cafe  of  an  Englifh  invafion,  either  by  making  a  diver- 
fion,  or  by  fending  fucCours.  ^5 

Puffed  up  with  the  hopes  of  afliftance  from  France,  The  Scots 
the  Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with  a  mighty  army,  ^^^de  ^ 
and  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle.    The  men  abandoned  the  ^v"fho"c 
place  ;  but  the  women  mounted  the  walls,  and  drove  fuccefs. 
the  affailants  from  the  attack.    Another  incurlion  into 
Northumberland  proved  almoft  as  difgraceful.  Their 
whole  exploits  confifted  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lame- 
ley,  and  a  monaftery  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated 
to  their  patron  St  Andrew  ;  but  having  attempted  to 
ftorm  the  cattle  of  Harbottle,  they  were  repulfed  with 
lofs.    In  the  mean  time  Edward,  with  an  army  equal 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Scots,  but  much  fuperior  on 
account  of  its  difclpllne,  invaded  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scot- 
land.   Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according 
to  promife,  or  had  been  refumed  by  the  Scots,  and  was 
now  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon.   Edward  affault- Berwick 
ed  it  by  fea  and  land.    The  fhips  which  began  the  at-  t'^ken,  ar^d 
tack  were  all  either  burnt  or  difabled;  but  Edward  jj;;^'^"^^^^^^^" 
having  led  on  his  army  in  perfon,  took  the  place  by  faffed  by 
ftorm,  and  cruelly  butchered  the  inhabitants,  to  the  Edwaid. 
number  of  8000,  without  diftindtion  of  fex  or  age.  In 
this  town  there  was  a  building  called  the  Red-hall., 
which  certain  Flemings  poffeffed  by  the  tenure  of  de- 
fending it  at  all  times  againft  the  king  of  England. 
Thirty  of  thefe  maintained  their  ground  for  a  whole 
day  againft  the  Englifli  army  ;   but  at  night  the  build- 
ing being  fet  on  fire,  all  of  them  perifhed  in  the  flames. 
The  fame  day  the  caftle  capitulated  ;  the  garrifon,  con- 
fifting  of  2000-  men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
5  ^ 
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Seatlanci.  of  war,  aftet  having  fworn  never  to  bear  arms  againft 
England. 

Baliol's  re-  mczn  time,  Baliol,  by  the  advice  of  his  par- 

nunciacion  h'ament,  folemnly  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
©f  his  alle   Edward,  fending  the  following  declaration. 

'*  To  the  magnificent  prince,  Edward,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England ;  John,  by  the  fame  grace, 
king  of  Scotland. 

"  Whereas  you,  and  others  of  your  kingdom,  you 
not  being  ignorant,  or  having  caufe  of  ignorance,  by 
your  violent  power,  have  notorioufly  and  frequently 
done  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contempts,  grie- 
vances, and  ftrange  damages  againft  us,  the  liberties 
of  om-  kingdom,  and  againft  God  and  juftice  ;  citing 
us,  at  your  pleafure,  upon  every  flight  fuggeftion,  out 
of  our  kingdom  ;  unduly  vexing  us  ;  feizing  our  caftles, 
lands,  and  poffeflions,  in  your  kingdom  ;  unjuftly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  ours,  taking  the  goods  of  our  fubjeils, 
as  well  by  fea  as  land,  and  carrying  them  into  your 
kingdom ;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our 
kingdom  ;  carrying  away  our  fubjefts  and  imprifoning 
them  :  For  the  reformation  of  which  things,  we  fent 
our  meffengers  to  you,  which  remain  not  only  unredrcf- 
fed,  but  there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worfe  things 
to  them  ;  for  now  you  are  come  with  a  great  army 
upon  the  borders,  for  the  difmheriting  us,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  our  kingdom  ;  and,  proceeding,  have  in- 
humanly committed  flaughter,  burnings,  and  violent 
jnvafions,  as  well  by  fea  as  land  :  We  net  being  able  to 
fuftain  the  faid  injuries,  grievances,  and  damages  any 
longer,  nor  to  remain  in  your  fealty  or  homage,  extort- 
ed by  your  violent  oppreflion,  we  reftore  them  to  you, 
for  ourfelf,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  kingdom,  as 
well  for  the  lands  we  hold  of  you  in  your  kingdom,  as 
for  your  pretended  government  over  us." 

Edward  was  prefented  with  this  renunciation  by  the 
hands  of  the  intrepid  Henry  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick; 
and  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  he  re^ 
ceived  it  rather  with  contempt  than  anger.  "  The 
foolifh  traitor,"  faid  he  to  the  abbot,  "  fmee  he  will 
not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  him."  The  abbot  had 
been  perfuaded  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many 
in  Scotland,  to  prefent  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Ed- 
ward would  have  put  him  to  death  ;  but  he  had  ad- 
drefs  enough  to  efcape  fafe  out  of  his  hands,  without 
receiving  any  ether  anfwer. 


Though  this  fcheme  of  renunciation  had'bccn  con-  Scothsl 

certed  fome  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  fent   v— « 

to  Edward  till  after  the  taking  of  Berwick.    The  fate 
of  Scotland,  however,  after  it,  was  foon  decided.  The 
Earl  of  March  had  taken  part  with  Edward,  but  the 
countefs  betrayed  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.    Edward  fent  a  chofen  body  of  troops  to  re-  99 
cover  the  place.    The  whole  force  of  Scotland  oppofedThe  Scofr 
them  on  the  heights  above  Dunbar  ;  but  leaving  their^^^^^*^^^  ' 
advantageous  poft,  and  pouring  down  on  their  enemies 
in  confufion,  they  were  difperfed  and  defeated. 

The  caftle  of  Dunbar  furrendered  at  difcretion  ;  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  fame  example  ;  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  furrendered  after  a  Qxon  fiege  ;  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.    The  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  were 
guilty  of  the  greateft  extravagances.    During  the  fhort 
interval  between  the  lofs  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  made  for  expelling  all  the  Engllfh. 
ecclefiaftics  who  held  benefices  in  England ;  all  the- 
partizans.  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
traitors,  and  their  eftates  confifcated.    But  the  great 
fucceffes  of  Edward  foon  put  an  end  to  thefe  Impotent  , 
a£ts  of  fury.    Baliol  was  obliged  to  Implore  the  mercyBalidl  fui 
of  the  conqueror.    Divefted  of  hh-  royal  ornana€nts,<'«its,  anj 
and  bearing  a  white  red  In  his  hand,  he  performed  a'^"^*  l^'^ 
moft  humiliating  penance  ;  confefling,  that  by  evil  and"^""'^ 
falfe  counfel,  and  through  hlj*  own  fimplicity,  he  had 
grievoufty  offended  his  liege  lord.    He  recapitulated 
his  various  tranfgrcflions, .  ia  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England  ;  in  con- 
tracting his  fon  withithe  niece  of  the  French  king  j  in 
renouncing  his  fe^ty  ;  in  attacking  the  Englifti  terri- 
tories, and  in  r/iifting  Edward.     He  acknowledged 
the  juftice  of  the  Englifli  invafion  and  conqueft  ;  and 
therefore  he,  of  his  own  free  confent,.  refigned  Scotland,  ^ 
its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 
2d  July  1296. 

The  king  of  England  purfued  his  conquefts,  the 
barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  fweai  fealty  to  him, 
and  renounce  their  allegiance  with  France.  His  jour-gcQtiaji(j 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,,  from  whence  he  returned  fouth-iubdued, 
ward  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abfo- 
lute  conqueft  of  Scotlar*!,  he  carried  off  from  Scone 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings  were  wont  to  be 
crowned.  This  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  ftone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (d).    Some  of  the 

charters 


(d)  This  ftone  is  thus  defcribed  by  W.  Hemlngford,  T.  i.  p.  37.  "  Apud  monafterlum  de  Scone  pofitus 
erat  lapis  pergrandia  in  eeclefia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  concavus  quidem  ad  modum  rotunda  caihedrts  confeSust 
in  quo  futuri  reges  loco  quafi  coronatlonis  ponebantur  ex  more.  Rege  Itaque  novo  in  lapide  pofito,  miffarum 
folemnia  Incepta  peraguntur,  et  prseterquam  in  elevatione  facrl  dominici  corporis,  femper  lapldatus,  manfit." 
And  again,  T.  I.  p.  100.  "  In  redeundo  per  Seone,  praecepit  tolli  et  Londonlis  cariari,  lap'idem  ilium.  In  quo,  ut 
fupra  diftum  eft,  Reges  Scotorum  folebant  poni  loco  coronatlonis  fuse,  et  hoc  in  Jignum  regnt  conquejli  et  rejignati.'* 
Walfingham  mentions  the  ufe  to  which  Edward  put  this  ftone  :  "  Ad  Weftmonafterium  tranftulit  ilium,  jubens 
inde  fieri  celebrantium  cathedram  facerdotum."  This  account  of  the  fatal Jlone  is  here  tranfcribed,.  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  ftone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Weftmiafter< 
Fordun  has  preferved  the  ancient  rhymes  conerning  it  ;  L.  xi.  c.  25* 

Hie  rex  fic  totam  Scotiam  fecit  fibl  notam, 

Qui  fine  menfura  tulit  inde  joealla  pliu-a, 

Et  parlter  lapidem,  Scotorum  quem  fore  fedem 

Regura  decrevit  fatum  ;  quod  fic  inolevit, 

NifaUat  fatum  ^  Scott  quocunque  locatum 

Jnvenient  lapidem^  regnare  tsnentur  ihidsmC* 

This 
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charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  carried  off,  and  he  was  the  y(wager  fon  of  a  gentleman  (Wallace  of  Seotlaixl. 

the  feals  torn  from  others      which,"  fays  Lord  Hailes,  Ellerflie)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paifley.    Having  ""—v-— 

*'  is  the  only  well-vouched  example  which  I  have  found  been  outlawed  for  fome  offence  (generally  fuppofed  to 

of  any  outrage  on  private  property  committed  by  Ed-  have  been  the  killing  of  an  Englifhman),  he  affociated 

ward's  army.    It  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Robert  I.  with  a  few  companions,  of  fortunes  equally  defperate 

and  we  may  be  aifured  that  the  outrage  was  not  dimi-  with  his  own.    Wallace  himfelf  was  endowed  with 

uilhed  in  the  relation."  great  ftrength  and  courage,  and  an  aftive  and  ambitious 

On  the  28th  of  Auguft  1296,  Edward  held  a  par-  fpirit;  and  by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wifdom,  he 

liament  at  Ben\'ick,  where  he  received  the  fealty  of  maintained  an  authority  over  the  rude  and  undifciplined 

the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.    It  is  faid,  that  multitudes  who  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  In  May  1297, 

while  the  Engliih  monarch  was  employed  in  the  conqueft  he  began  to  infert  the  Enghfh  quarters  ;  and  being  fuc- 

of  Scotland,  hs  had  promifed  the  fovereignty  to  Robert  ccfsful  in  his  predatory  incurfions,  his  party  became 

Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  in  order  to  fecure  his  fideli-  more  numerous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William 

ty  ;  but  being  put  in  mind  of  his  promife,  he  anfwer-  Douglas.    With  their  united  forces,  thefe  two  aUies 

ed,  "  Have  I  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  conquer  king-  attempted  to  furprife  Ormefty  the  jufticiary,  while  he 

doms  foryou?"    Bruce  filently  retired,  and  paffed  his  held  his  courts  at  Scone;  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  a 

days  in  obfcurity.    Among  thofe  who  profeffed  their  precipitate  flight.    After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the 

allegiance  at  this  parliament  was  Robert  Bruce  the  whole  country,  affaulted  caftles,  and  maffacred  the 

younger,  earl  of  Carrick.    After  this,  Edward  took  Englifh.    Their  party  was  joined  by  many  perfons  of 

the  moll  effedual  methods  of  fecuring  his  new  con-  rank  ;  among  whom  were  Robert  Wifheart  bilhop  of 

queft.    He  ordered  the  eftates  of  the  clergy  to  be  re-  Glafgow,  the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  his  brother 

ftored  ;  and  having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows  Alexander  de  Lindfay,  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  Sir 

cf  many  of  the  Scottirti  barons,  he  put  them  in  poffef-  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.     Young  Bruce  would 

fion  of  their  jointure-lands,  and  even  made  a  decent  have  been  a  valt  acceflion  to  the  party ;  for  he  poffeffed 

provifign  for  the  wives  of  many  of  his  prifoners.    Yet,  all  Carrick  and  A  nnandale,  fo  that  his  territories  reach - 

though  in  every  thing  he  behaved  with  great  modera-  ed  from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  Sol  way.    But  the  war- 

tion  towards  the  Scots,  he  committed  the  government  dens  of  the  weftern  marches  of  England  fufpeAed  his 

of  certain  dlftriAs,  and  of  the  chief  caftles  in  the  fouth  fidelity,  and  fummoned  him  to  Carlifle.    He  obeyed, 

of  Scotland,  to  his  Enghfh  fubjefts,  of  whofe  fidelity  and  made  oath .  on  the  confecrated  hoft,  and  on  the 

and  vigilance  he  thought  himfelf  affured.    In  order  to  fword  of  Becket,  to  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  caufe 

conciliate  the  affeftions  of  the  clergy,  he  granted  to  of  Edvrard  ;  and  to  prove  his  fincerity,  he  invaded  with 

the  Scottlfh  bifhops,  for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequca-  fire  and  fword  the  eftate  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and 

thing  their  effefts  by  will,  in  the  lame  manner  as  that  carried  off  his  wife  and  children.   However,  he  inftant- 

privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  archbifhops  and  bifliops  of  ly  repented  of  what  he  had  done  :  "  I  truft  (faid  he), 

England.    In  honour  of  the  "  glorious  Confeffor  St  that  the  pope  will  abfolve  me  from  an  extorted  oath 

Cuthbeit,"  he  gave  to  the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual  on  which  he  abandoned  Edward,  and  joined  the  Scot" 

penfion  of  40  pounds,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  tilh  army. 

Scotland,  by  the  tenure  of  maintaining,  before  the        All  this  time  Edward  was  in  France,  not  in  the  lead 

Ihrine  of  the  faint,  two  wax-tapers  of  20  pounds  weight  fufpedling  an  infurreftion  among  people  whom  he  ima- 

each,  and  of  diftributing  twice  a-year  one  penny  each  gincd  he  had  thoroughly  fubdued.    As  foon  as  he  re- 

to  3000  indigent  perfons.  At  laft,  having  fettled  every  ceived  the  intelligence,  he  ordered  the  earl  of  Surry  to 

thing,  as  he  thought,  in  tranquillity,  he  departed  for  fupprefs  the  rebels ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 

England,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror.  the  army  himfelf  on  account  of  his  health,  refigned  it 

The  tranquillity  eftablilhed  by  Edward,  however,  was  to  his  nephew.  Lord  Henry  Percy.  A  great  army,  Dlffenfion* 
of  Ihort  duration.  The  government  of  Scotland  at  that  fome  fay  no  fewer  than  40,000  men,  was  now  affembled,  of  the 
time  required  many  qualities  which  Edward's  vicege-  with  which  Percy  marclied  againft  the  Scots.  He^'^°'*' 
rents  had  not.  Warenne,  earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been  found  them  encamped  at  Irwin,  with  a  lake  in  their 
appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  on  front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by  entrenchments,  fo 
pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  Creffmgham,  the  that  they  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utmoft 
treafurer,  was  a  voluptuous,  proud,  and  felfifh  ecclefiaf-  danger.  The  Scots,  however,  ruined  every  thing  by 
tic  ;  while  Ormefby  the  jufticiary  was  hated  for  his  fe-  their  diffenfions.  Wallace  was  envied  on  account  of  his 
verity.  Under  thefe  officers  the  adminiftration  of  Ed-  accomplHhments,  which  had  raifed  his  reputation  above 
ward  became  more  and  more  feeble  ;  bands  of  robbers  the  other  officers,  wliofe  birth  and  circumftances  were 
infefted  the  highways,  and  the  Enghfh  goyernrntnt  was  higher  than  his.  His  companions  accordino-ly  became 
'  univerfally  defpifed.  At  this  critical  moment  arofe  Sir  jealous,  and  began  to  fuggeft,  that  an  oppulkion  to  the 
William  Wallace,  the  hero  fo  much  celebrated  in  Scot-  Englifh  coiild  only  be  produ6live  of  farther  national  de- 
tifh  fables,  and  by  which  indeed  his  real  exploits  are  fo  ftruAion.  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  an  officer  of  great  rank, 
much  obfcured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  authentic  formed  a  party  againft  Wallace,  and  went  over  to  Ed- 
relation  of  them.    The  moft  probable  account  is,  that  ward  with  all  his  followers.    He  attempted  to  jnftify 

5  B  2  his 


This  was  the  ftone  which  Gathelus  fent  from  Spain  with  his  fon  when  he  invaded  Ireland,  which  king  Fergxjs 
won  in  Ireland,  brought  overj  with  him,  and  placed  at  Scone,  As  the  moft  proper  authority  for  a  itory  of  this 
nature,  fee  ^as  of  Sir  William  JVallacct  by  Blind  Hurry,  B.  i.  c.  4. 
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Scotland,  his  treachery,  by  faying, 

"■""'V—"'  a  party  that  is  at  variance  with  itfelf without  confi- 
dering  that  he  himfelf,  and  his  party,  were  partly  the 
Gccafion  of  that  variance.  Other  leaders  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  the  Englift.  Bruce,  the  Steward 
and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and  made 
fubmifllons  to  Edward  for  themfelves  and  their  adhe- 
rents. 

This  fcandalous  treaty  feems  to  have  been  negowated 
by  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  their  recantation  is  re- 
corded in  the  following  words.—"  Be  it  known  to  all 
men  :  Whereas  we,  with  the  commons  of  our  country, 
did  rife  in  arms  again  ft  our  lord  Edward,  and  againft 
liis  peace,  in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  burn,  flay,  and  commit  divers  robberies  ;  we  there- 
ibre,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad- 
herents, agree  to  make  every  reparation  and  atonement 
that  (hall  be  required  by  our  fuvereign  lord  ;  referving 
•always  what  is  contained  in  a  writing  which  we  have 
procured  from  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, commanders  of  the  Englifli  forces;  at  Irvine, 
9th  July  1297."  To  this  inttrument  was  fubjoined, 
Efcrit  a  Sire  Willaume  ;"  the  meaning  of  which  lord 
Hailcs  fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  notified  to 
Sir  William  Wallace  their  having  made  terms  of  accom- 
modation for  themfelves  and  their  party. 

Edward  accepted  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Scottlfh  ba- 
rons who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  hberty  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  made  prifoners  in  the  courfe  ot  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  ferve  him  in  his  wars 
againft  France.  The  inconftancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
was  fo  great,  that  acknowledgments  of  fubmilTion  or 
oaths  of  fealty  were  not  thought  fufficiently  binding  on 
him  ;  for  which  reafon  the  bifliop  of  Glafgow,  the  Stew- 
ard, and  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  became  fureties  for 
his  loyalty  and  good  behaviour,  until  he  (liould  deUver 
his  daughter  Marjory  as  an  hoftage. 

Wallace  alone  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  thefe  fliame- 
ful  fubmifllons  ;  and,  with  a  few  refolute  followers,  re- 
folved  to  fubmit  to  every  calamity  rather  than  give  up 
tlie  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  fubmiflion  as  well  as  their  own  ;  but  find- 
ing that  to  be  impofiible,  the  biftiop  of  Glafgow  and  Sir 
William  Douglas  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves  pri- 
foners  to  the  Englifli.  Edward,  however,  afcribed  this 
voluntary  furrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  He  aflerted,  that  Wifheart  repaired  to 
the  cattle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yielding  him- 
felf up,  but  with  the  concealed  purpofe  of  forming  a 
confpiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  cattle  to  the  Scots  ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed  to  intercepted 
letters  of  Wiflieait.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace,  af- 
criblng  the  bifhop's  conduA  to  traiterous  pufiUanimity, 
plundered  his  houfe,  and  carried  off  his  family  captives. 

Immediately  after  the  defection  of  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  Wallace  with  his  band  ©f  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Englifli  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  the 
lofs  of  1000  men.  He  then  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
almoft  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  property.  His  ar- 
my, however,  increafed  confiderably  by  the  acceflion  of 
numbers  of  inferior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  aft  on 
the  ofFenfive.    While  he  employed  himfelf  in  befieging 
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T  will  remain  no  longer  of  the  caftle  of  Dundee,  he  was  informed  that  the  Eng-  ScotUt^i 
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lifh  army  approached  Stirling.  Wallace,  having  char- 
ged the  citizens  of  Dundee,  under  the  pain  of  death,  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  caftle,  haftened  with  all 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  paflage  of  the  Forth  ; 
and  encamped  behind  a  rifmg  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  abbey  of  Cambuilcenneth.  Brian  FitzAl- 
lan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Scotland  by  Ed- 
ward ;  but  Wavenne,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  remained  with  the  army.  Imagining  that  Wal- 
lace might  be  induced  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  difpatched  two  friars  to  the  ScottiOi  camp, 
with  terrrjs  of  capitulation.  "  Return,"  faid  Wallace, 
*'  and  tell  your  matters,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  dflert  our  right,  and  to  fet  Scotland  free.  Let  107 
them  advance,  they  wfll  find  us  prepared."  The  Eng- Gives  tl 
lifli,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  demanded  impatiently  ^0^"^^^^*^, 
be  led  on  to  battle.  Sir  Richard  Lundin  remonftratedf.^j  ,,53 
againft  the  abfurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  pafs  Stirling 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in  prefence  of  the  enemy.  He 
told  them,  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before 
they  could  form  on  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  bridge, 
and  thus  certaiiily  defeat  them :  at  the  fame  time  he  of- 
fered to  fliow  them  a  ford,  which  having  crofled  with 
500  horfe,  and  a  chofen  detachment  of  infantry,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enem^^,  and 
by  this  diver  fion  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  main 
body.  But  this  propofal  being  rejefted,  the  Englifli 
army  began  to  pafs  over ;  which  was  no  fooner  perceived 
by  Wallace,  than  he  ruflied  down  upon  them,  and 
broke  them  in  a  moment.  Creflingham  the  treafurer 
v/as  killed,  and  many  thoufands  were  flain  on  the  field, 
or  drowned  in  their  flight.  I'he  lofs  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  inconfiderable,  had  it  not  been  tor  that  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Wallace,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement. 
The  Scots  are  faid  to  have  treated  the  dead  body  of 
Creflingham  with  the  utmoft  indignity ;  to  have  flead 
him,  and  cut  his  Ikin  into  pieces,  which  they  divided 
among  themfelves  ;  while  other  s  tell  us,  they  uied  it  for 
making  girths,  and  laddies. 

'I'he  viAory  at  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  furren- 
der of  Dundee  caftle,  and  other  places  of  ftrength  ii^ 
Scotland ;  at  the  fame  time  the  Sc©ts  took  poffefiion  of 
Berwick,  which  the  Englifli  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine  now  toek  place  in  Scotland  by  tlie  bad  feafons 
and  miferies  of  war,  Wallace  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  that  he  might  in  fame  meafure  re- 
lieve the  neceffities  of  his  countrymen  by  plundering 
the  enemy.  This  expedition  lafted  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  whole  traA  of  country  from  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Carlifle  to  the  gates  of  Newcaftle  was  laid 
wafte  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity  ;  though 
Wallace  endeavoured,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  reprefs  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  foldiers. 

In  1 298,  Wallace  aflumed  the  title  of  "  Governor 
of  Scotland,  in  name  of  king  John,  and  by  content 
of  the  Scottifli  nation ;"  but  in  what  manner  this 
office  was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  unknown. 
In  a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Perth,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  authority  ;  and  under  this  title  he  con- 
ferred the  conftabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexander  fur- 
named  Sknmgeour  and  his  heirs,  on  account  of  his  faith- 
ful  aid  in  bearing  the  royal  ftandard  of  Scotland.  This 
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grant  is  fail  to  have  been  made  with  the<:onfent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Scottifh  nobility,  29th  March  1298. 
From  this  period,  however,  we  may  date  the  very  great 
jealoufy  which  took  place  between  Wallace  and  the  no- 
bles who  .pretended  to  be  ot  his  party.  His  elevation 
wounded  their  pride  ;  his  great  fervices  reproached  their 
inaaivity  in  the  public  caufe  ;  and  thus  the  counfels  of 
Scotland  were  perplexed  with  diftruft  and  envy,  when 
almoft  its  very  exigence  depended  on  unanimity. 

In  June  i  298,  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  England,  and  fummoned  the 
Scottiih  barons,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  attend  hun 
in  parliament  ;  and,  on  their  difobeying  his  fammons, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His 
main  force,  commanded  by  himfelf,  affembled  at  Ber- 
wick ;  but  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  de- 
feated with  great  lofs  by  Wallace,  on  the  1 2th  of  June. 
'I'he  fame  month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  way 
of  the  eaftern  borders.  No  place  refilled  him  except 
the  caftle  of  Dirleton.  After  a  refolute  defence,  it  fur- 
rendered  to  Anthony  Beck,  bifhop  of  Durham. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  aflembling  all  their  ilrength 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  Few  barons  of  emi- 
nence repaired  to  the  national  ftandard.  They  whofe 
names  are  recorded,  were  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch, 
the  younger  ;  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to 
The  Steward;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercorn  ;  and 
Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  oF  the  young  earl  of  Fife. — 
Robert  Bruce  again  acceded  to  the  Scottifh  party  ;  and 
with  his  foUowiers  guarded  the  important  cattle  of  Air, 
which  kept  the  communication  open  with  Galloway, 
Argylefhire,  and  the  illes. 

The  aim  of  Edward  was  to  penetrate  into  the  weft, 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He  appointed  a  fleet, 
with  provifions,  to  proceed  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
await  his  arrival  in  thole  parts.  This  precaution  was 
abfulutely  neceffary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  numerous 
army  in  a  country  impoverifhed  and  waile. 

Waiting  for  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he 
eftabhfhed  his  head-quarters  at  TempleUilon,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 

A  dangerous  infurreftion  arofe  in  his  camp.  ^  He 
had  bellowed  a  donative  of  wine  among  his  foldiers  ; 
they  becanie  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  enfued. — 
In  this  tumult  the  Welih  flew  18  EngHfh  ecclefiaftics. 
The  Englilh  horfemen  rode  in  among  the  Wellh,  and 
revenged  this  outrage  with  great  flaughter.  The  Welfh 
in  difguft  feparated  themfelves  from  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  gone 
over  to  the  Scots  :  "  I  care  not,"  faid  Edward,  dif- 
fembling  the  danger  ;  "  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my 
enemies;  I  trull  that  in  one  day  I  ihall  chaltife  them  all." 

Edward  was  now  placed  in  moft  critical  circumflan- 
ces.  As  the  fleet  with  proviiions  had  been  detained  by- 
contrary  winds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance,  nei- 
ther could  he  fubfift  any  longer  in  his  prefent  quarters. 
To  retreat  would  have  fullied  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and 
expofed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  murmurs  of  a  difcon- 
tented  people.  Yet  he  fubmitted  to  this  hard  neceffity. 
Abandoning  every  profpeft  of  ambition  and  revenge,  he 
commanded  his  army  to  return  to  the  eaftern  borders. 
At  that  moment  intelligence  arrived  tliat  the  Scots 
were  advanced  to  Falkirk. 
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Edward  inftantly  marched  againft  them.  His  army 
lay  that  night  in  the  fields.  While  Edward  flept  on  — "v— " 
the  ground,  his  war-horfe  llruck  him  and  broke  two  of 
his  ribs.  The  alarm  arofe,  that  the  king  was  wounded. 
They  who  knew  not  the  caufe,  repeated  the  cry,  The 
king  is  wounded  ;  there  is  treafon  in  the  camp  ;  the  ene- 
my is  upon  us."  Edward  mounted  on  horfeback,  and 
by  his  prefence  difpelled  the  panic.  With  a  fortitude-  ^  no 
of  fpirit  fuperior  to  pain,  he  led  on  his  troops.  At 
break  of  day,  the  Scottifh  army  was  defcried,  forming 
on  a  ftony  field  at  the  fide  of  a  fmaU  eminence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

Wallace  ranged  his  infantiy  in  four  bodies  of  a  cir- 
cular form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  horfe> 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand,  were  at  fome 
diftance  m  the  rear.  On  the  front  of  the  Scots  lay  a 
morafs.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order, 
Wallace  pleafantly  faid,  "  Now  I  have  brought  you  to 
the  ring,  dance  according  to  your  fkill." 

Edward  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
and  formidable  body  of  horfemen  whom  he  had  felefted 
for  the  Scottifh  expedition.  Thefe  he  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  firft  was  led  by  Bigot  Earl  Marfhal,  and. 
the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  ;  the  fecond  by  the 
bifliop  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  BalTet 
of  Drayton  ;  the  third,  intended  for  a  referve,  was  led 
by  the  king  himfelf.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  his  infantry  v  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
drawn  up  behind,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  miffile  wea- 


pons. 

Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  firfl  line,  rulhed  on  to  the 
charge.  He  was  checked  by  the  morafs,  which  in  his 
impetuofity  he  had  overlooked.  "^Fhis  obliged  him  to 
incline  to  the  folid  ground  on  his  left,  towards  the  right 
flank  of  the  Scottiih  army.  The  bifliop  of  Durham, 
who  led  the  fecond  line,  inclined  to  the  right,  turned 
the  morafs,  and  advanced  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
Scottlfla  army.  He  propofed  to  halt  till  the  referve 
fhould  advance.  "  To  mafs,  bifhop,"  cried  Baffet,  and 
iuflantly  charged.  The  fliock  of  the  Englifh  cavalry 
on  each  fide  was  violent,  and  gallantly  withitood  by  the 
Scottifli  infantry  ;  but  the  Scottifli  cavalry,  difmayed 
at  the  number  and  force  of  the  Englifli  men-at-arms,- 
immediately  quitted  the  field.  Stewart,  while  giving 
orders  to  his  archers,  was  thrown  from  his  borle  and 
flain.  His  archers  crowded  round  his  body  and  perifh- 
ed  with  him.    Often  did  the  Englifh  flrive  to  force  the 
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Scottifli  circle.    "  They  could  not  penetrate  into  tliat^j^g  g^^^ 
wood  of  fpears,"  as  one  of  their  hiilorians  fpeaks.    By  defeated 
repeated  charges,  the  outermoit  ranks  were  brought  to  with  ^eat 
the  groimd.    The  Englifh  infantry  inceffantly  galled  ^^"g^'^'"* 
the  Scots  with  fhowers  of  ftones  and  arrows.  Macduff 
and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.    At  length  the  Scots  were 
broken  by  the  numbers  and  weight  of  the  Englifli  ca- 
valry, and  the  rout  became  univerfal. 

Tha  number  of  the  Scots  flain  in  this  battle  mufl;  have 
been  very  great.  As  is  commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  exag- 
gerated by  the  hiftDrians  of  the  vidlors,  and  reduced  too 
low  by  the  hiftorlans  of  the  vanqulffied. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Englifh  the  lofs  was  inconfiderable. 
The  only  perfons  of  note  who  fell  were  Brian  le  Jay, 
mafter  of  the  Englifh  Templars,  aud  the  prior  of  Tor- 
6  phichcn' 
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•J^£..t)anj.  jjhichcn  in  Scotland,  a  knight  of  another  order  of  rtli- 
s».  -y— — .  gf^yg  foldiery(E). 

The  Scots  in  their  retreat  burnt  the  town  and  caftle 
of  Stirling.  Edward  repaired  the  caflle,  and  made  it 
a  place  of  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  weft.  At 
-Jiis  approach,  Bruce  burnt  the  caftle  of  Ayr,  and  re- 
tired.  Edward  would  have  purfued  him  into  Carrlck  ; 
but  the  want  of  provifions  flopped  his  further  pro:rrefs. 
He  turned  into  Annandale,  took  Bruce's  caftle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  then  departed  out  of  Scotland  by  the  weft- 
ern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  ftudicd  to  protraft  the  campaign, 
inftead  of  hazarding  a  general  action  at  Falkirk,  they 
w  ould  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  neceflity  of  an  inglprious  retreat, 

In  1299  Edward  thought  proper  to  releafe  John  Ba- 
liol  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
kept  clofe  prifoner  ever'  fmce  the  year  1296.  Before 
this  time  Baliol  had  ufed  the  moft  difgraceful  methods 
to  recover  hii  liberty.  He  had  folemnly  declared,  that 
*'  he  would  never  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots  ; 
that  he  had  found  them  a  falfe  and  treacherous  people  ; 
and  that  he  had  reafon"  tq,  fufpedl  them  of  an  intention 
to  poifon  him."  ^However,  ^lotwithftanding  all  his  pro- 
teftations,  Edward  ftill  detained  him  in  captivity  ;  but 
•at  laft  releafed  him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though 
after  a  fmguiar  form :  He  ordered  the  governor  of 
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Dover  to  convey  him  to  the  French  coa ft,  and  there  ScctI 
to  deliver  him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  "  with  full  power  ^— v- 
to  the  pope  to  difpofe  of  Baliol  and  his  Englifli  eftate." 
in  confequence  of  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Witfand, 
delivered  to  the  nuncio  in  prefcncc  of  a  notary  and  wit- 
neftes, 'and  a  receipt  taken  for  his  perfon.  Notwith- 
Handing  this  abjeft  ftate,  however,  the  Scots  continued 
ta  own  him  for  their  king,  and  to  aflert  their  national 
independency.  Tho'  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  de- 
prived them  of  a  very  confiderable  extent  of  territory, 
they  were  ftill  in  pofleffion  of  the  whole  country  beyond 
tlte  Forth,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By 
gieneral  confent  William  Lamberton  bilhop  of  St  An- 
drew's, Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Cum- 
min the  younger,  were  chofen  guardians  of  Scotland  in 
name  of  Baliol.  Wallace  at  this  time  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  man  ;  nor  had  he  any  longer 
the  command  of  the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  fliare  in  their 
councils. — The  new  guardians  undertook  to  reduce  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it. 
The  Scots  pofted  themfelves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chofe  Eawi;| 
their  ground  judicioufly,  fo  that  Edward  could  fcarce  oblige ' 
have  raifed  the  fiege  without  diflodging  them  ;  which "^^^'^ 
finding  it  impoflible  for  him  to  do,  he  returned  home 
in  difguft.  Next  year  he  invaded  Scotland  on  the  weft 
fide,  wafted  Annandale,  and  reduced  Galloway  ;  but  the 
Scots  being  now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  ge- 
neral adion,  chofe  their  pofts  with  fuch  {kill,  that  Ed- 

ward 


(e)  "  This  account  of  the  aftion  at  Falkirk,  extraded  from  Lord  Hailes's  Jnnals,  is  drawn,  his  Lordfiiip. 

"  informs  us,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  Enghfli  hiftorians.   «  They  have  done  juftice  (he  obferves)  to  the  courage 

,and  fteadinefs  of  their  enemies;  while  our  hiftorians  reprefented  their  own  countrymen  as  occupied  in  frivolous 
unmeaning  contefts,  and,  from  treachery  or  refentment,  abandoning  the  public  caufe  in  the  day  of  trial. 

"  It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  recite  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft  by  our  own  writers 
from  Fordun  to  Abercrombie.  How  Wallace,  Stewart,  and  Comyn,  quarrelled  on  the  punailio  of  leading  the 
-van  of  an  army  which  ftood  on  the  defenfive  :  How  Stewart  compared  Wallace  to  '  an  owl  with  borrowed 
feathers,' :  How  the  Scottlfti  commanders,  bufied  in  this  frivolous  ahercation,  had  no  leifure  to  form  their  ar- 
my :  How  Comyn  traiteroufly  withdrew  with  10,000  men  :  How  Wallace,  from  refentment,  followed  his  ex- 
ample :  How  by  fuch  difaftrous  incidents,  the  Scottifli  army  was  enfeebled,  and  Stewart  and  his  party  aban- 
doned  to  deftrudion.  ^  Our  hiftories  abound  in  trafh  of  this  kind  :  There  is  fcarcely  one  of  our  writers  who  has 
not  produced  an  inveftive  againft  Comyn,  or  an  apology  for  Wallace,  or  a  lamentation  over  the  deferted  Stewart. 
What  diffenfions  may  have  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  commanders,  it  is  impoflible  to  know.  It  appears  not 
to  me  that  their  diflenfions  had  any  influence  on  their  conduft  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  truth  feems  to  be  this  : 
The  Englilh  cavalry  greatly  exceeded  the  Scottifti  in  numbers,  were  infinitely  better  equipped  and  more  adroit : 

'the  Scottilh  cavalry  were  intimidated,  and  fled.  Had  they  remained  on  the  field,  they  might  have  preferved 
their  honour;  but  they  never  could  have  turned  the  chance  of  that  day.  It  was  natural,  however,  for  fuch  of 
the  infantry  as  furvived  the  engagement,  to  impute  their  difafter  to  the  defe6tion  of  the  cavalry.  National 
pride  would  afcribe  their  flight  to  treachery  rather  than  to  pufillanimity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Comyn 
commanded  the  cavalry  :  hence  a  report  may  have  been  fpread,  that  Comyn  betrayed  his  country  ;  this  report 
has  been  embellifhed  by  each  fiicceffive  relator.  When  men  are  feized  with  a  panic,  their  commander  mujl  from 
ncctflity,  or  w't//  from  prudence,  accompany  them  in  their  flight.  Earl  Warrenne  fled  with  his  army  from  Stir- 
ling  to  Berwick  ;  yet  Edward  I.  did  not  punirti  him  as  a  traitor  or  a  coward. 

"  The  tale  of  Comyn's  treachery,  and  Wallace's  ill-timed  refentment,  may  have  gained  credit,  becaufe  it  is  3 
pretty  tale,  and  not  improbable  in  itfelf :  but  it  amazes  me  that  the  ftory  of  the  con^re/s  of  Bruce  and  Wallace 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  fhould  liave  gained  credit.  I  lay  afide  the  full  evidence  which  we  now  polfefs,  *  that 
Bruce  was  not,  at  that  time,  of  the  Englifh  party,  nor  prefent  at  the  battle.'  For  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
our  hiftorians  knew  nothing  of  thofe  circumftances  which  demonftrate  the  impoffibility  of  the  longrejs.  But  the 
wonder  is,  that  men  of  found  judgment  ftiould  not  have  feen  the  abfurdlty  of  a  long  converiation  between  the 
commander  of  a  flying  army,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  viaorious  army.  When  Fordun  told  the  ftory,  he 
placed  a  '  narrow  but  inacceffible  glen'  between  the  fpeakers.  Later  hiftorians  have  fubftituted  the  river  Carron 
in  the  place  of  the  inarceflible  glen,  and  they  make  Bruce  and  Wallace  talk  acrofs  the  river  like  two  ycuj^g 

•Reclaimers  from  the  pulpits  in  a  fchool  of  rhetoric." 
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n^-  wsrd  could  not ;  penetrate  farther  ;  and  the  fame  year  From  thence  he  proceeded  northward,  according  to  Scotland, 

a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Scots,  to  continue  till  fome  hiftorians,  as  far  as  Caithnefs.    He  then  returned  ""V""^ 

Whitfunday  1351;-  towards  the  fouth,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline.  In 

fown     This  year  a  new  coMpietitor  appeared  for  the  crown  that  place  there  was  an  abbey  of  the  Benediftine  order; 

^land  of  Scotland.-    Boniface  VIII,  in  a  bull  direfted  to  Ed-  a  building  fo  fpacious,  that,  according  to  an  Englilh 

Soni  averred,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and  hiftorian,  three  fovereign  princes  with  all  their  retinue 

jij    did  ftill  belong,  to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  fupported  his  ex-  might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its  pre- 

cinfts. 


travagant  claim  by  fome  ftrange  authorities  ;  fuch  as, 
that  Scotland  had  been  miracuioufly  converted  by  the 
relics  of  St  Andrew  :  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Ihow 
the  futility  of  Edward's  pretenfions,  and  that  Scotland 
never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  England.  He  re- 
quired Euward  to  fet  at  hbcrty  all  the  Scottifh  eccle- 
fiaftics,  particularly  Wifneart  biOop  of  Glafgow,  and  to 
remove  his  of?lc£rs  from  the  patrimony  of  the  church : 
"  But  (added  he)  rtiould  you  have  any  pretenfions  to 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Scotland,  fend  your  proftors 
to  me  within  fix  months  ;  I  will  hear  and  determine  ac- 
cording to  juftice  ;  I  take  the  caufe  under  my  own  pe- 
5      culiar  cognizance." 

^ten-  rp^jg  interpofition  of  the  pope  had  probably  been 
1  by  procured  by  Scottifh  emiflaries  at  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
rd  but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretenfions  might  be,  they 
^^Pa''- afforded  matter  of  very  ferious  confideration  to  Edward. 
After  fpending  a  whole  winter  in  deliberations,  Edward 
and  his  parliament  made  feparate  anfwers  to  the  pope. 
The  anfwer  of  the  parliament  was  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe  :  All  England  knows,  that  ever  fince  the  firft  ef- 
tablifhment  of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have  been  hege- 
lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  time  has  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.  In  temporals,  the 
kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
We  have  with  one  voice  refolved,  that,  as  to  temporals, 
the  king  of  England  is  independent  of  Rome  ;  that  he 
(hall  not  fuflfer  his  independency  to  be  queftioned  ;  and 
therefore,  that  he  (hall  not  fend  commilfioners  to  Rome. 
Such  is,  and  fuch,  we  truft  in  God,  ever  will  be,  our 
opinion.  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  we  muft  not,  permit 
our  king  to  follow  meafures  fubverfive  of  that  govern- 
ment which  we  have  fwom  to  maintain,  and  which  we 
will  maintain." 

The  king  entered  into  a  more  full  refutation  of  the 
pope's  arguments  ;  and  having,  -as  he  thought,  anfwer- 
ed  them  fufficiently,  he  marched  again  into  Sc<>tland : 
but,  by  the  mediation  of  France,  another  truce  was 
^      concluded,  to  laft  till  St  Andrew's  day  1 502.-. 
bo-      After  the  expiration  of  the  truce, -Edward  fetit  an 
the  army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Se- 
grave.    This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo- 
dies ;  but,  keeping  them  fo  far  diftant  ihat  they  could 
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Here  the  Scottifh  nobles  fometimes  held  their 
affemblles.  The  Englifh  foldiers  utterly  demolifhed  this - 
magnificent  fabric. 

The  only  fortrefs  that  remained  in  the  poffellion  of 
the  Scots  was  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  William 
OHphant  commanded.    To  protedl  this  finglc  place  of  119 
refuge,  Comyn  alTembled  all  his  forces.    He  pofted  his^^^  Scots 
army  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbour-  ^^"^^  roMt^ 
hood  of  Stirling,  there  to  make  the  laft  ftand  for  the 
national  liberty.   The  Scots  fondly  imagined,  that  Ed- 
ward would  attempt  to  force  the  paffage,  as  the  impe- 
tuous Creffingham  had  attempted  in  circumftances  not 
diflimilar.  But  the  prudence  of  Edward  fruftrated  their 
expeftations.    Having  difcovered  a  ford  ,  at  fome  di- 
ftance,  he  croffed  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
cavalry.     The  Scots  gave  way,  and  difperfed  them- 
felves.  MO 

AH  refources  but  their  own  courage  had  long  failed  9^P''"/^- 
them  ;  that  laft  refource  failed  them,  now,  and  they  ha-^^'^^'^^ 
ftened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  thie  conqueitir.    Pre-  '  , 

vious  to  this,  Bruce  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  Jolin  de 
St  John,  the  Engllfh.  warden.  Comyn  and  his  followers 
now  fubmitted  to  Edward.  They  ftipwlated  ■  for  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  eftates  :  referving  always  to  Edward 
the  power  of  inflifting  pecuniary  mulfts  on  them  as  he 
fhould  fee  fit. 

From  the.  general  conditions  of  this  capitulation,  the 
following  perfons  were  excepted :  Wifheart  bifhop  of 
Glafgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  John  Soulis,  David  de 
Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  Simon  Frafer,  Tho- 
mas Bois,  and  Wallace.  -  With  refpeft  to  them,  it  waa 
provided,  that  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Steward,  and 
Soulis,  fliould  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and  fliould 
not  pafs  to  the  north  of  Trent ;  that  Graham  and 
Lindefay  fliould  be  banifhed  from  Scotland'  for  fix 
months  ;  that  Frafer  and  Bois  fliould'  be  banifhed  for 
three  years  from  all  the  dominions  of  Edward,  and 
fhould  not  be  permitted,  during  that  fpace,  to  repair 
to  the  territories  of  France.  "  As  for  William  Wal- 
lace,  it  Is  agreed,  that  he  fhall  render  himfelf  up  at  tbe 
will  and  mercy  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
fhall  feem  good  to  him.'*  Thefe  were  all  the  condi- 
tions that  the  ScOttlfti  nation  ftipulated  for  the  man 


not  fupport  each  other,  they  wereall  engaged  and  d&-   who  had  vanquifhed  the  Englifh  at  Stirling,  who  had 


feated  in  one  day  by  the-  Scots^  near  Roflin  (fee  Ros 
mn).    This,  however,  was  the  laft  fuccefsful  exploit 
of  the  Scots  at  this  period.:   The  pope  defertcd  them  ; 
and  the  king  of  France  concluded  a  |>eace  with  Eng- 
land, in  which  all  mention  of  the  Scots  was  induftrloufly 
avoided  ;  fo  that  they^were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole 
^      weight  of  Edward's  refentment,  who  now  invaded  their 
kdin-country  in  perfon  with  a  mighty  army.    He  met  with 
by    no  refiftance  In  his  progrefs,  except  from -the  cafile  of 
^     Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by>Thomas  Maul,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  >  He  held  out  for  20  days 
agalnft  the  whole  power  of  the  Englifh  army ;  but  at 
laft,  being  mortally  wounded,  the  place  capitulated. 


expelled  them  from  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  fet  his 
country  free  ! 

Amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties,  Wallace 
fcorned  fubmiffion.  He  lived  a  free  man  :  a  free  man 
he  refolved  to  die.  Frafer,  who  had  too  oft  complied 
with  the  tln^s,  now  caught  the  fame  heroic  fentiments. 
But  their  endeavours  to  roufe  their  countrym.en  were  in 
vain.  The  feafon  of  refiftance  was  paft.  Wallace  per- 
ceived that  there  remained  no  more  .hope;  and  fought 
out  a  place  of  concealment,  where,  eluding  ,  the  ven- 
geance of  Edward,  he  might,-  filently  lament  .x)ver  bis 
faHen  country. 

Edward  affembled  at  St  Andrew's  what  is  called  >a 
iL.-  parliamerac 
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parliament.  Wallace,  Frafer,  and  the  garrifon  of  Stir- 
Hn(r,  were  fummoned  to  appear :  They  appeared  not, 
and  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  againft  them. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  befiege  the  caftle  of  Stir- 
ling ;  and,  forefeeing  that  the  reduftion  of  this  place 
would  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty,  he  ftrip- 
ped  the  abbey  of  St  Andrew's  of  the  lead  which  cover- 
ed it,  in  order  to  employ  the  metal  in  bullets  for  his 
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battering  machines.  Oliphant  wag  folemnly  fiimmoned 
to  furrender ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out  all  his 
artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  ftones  of  200 
pounds  weight.  The  befieged,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  obftinacy,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
Englifh  :  but  at  lall  they  were  obliged  to  furrender : 
and  Edward,  looking  upon  the  conqueft  of  Scotland  as 
now  complete,  fet  out  for  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Lincoln. 

Though  Edward  had  thus  met  with  all  the  fuccefs 
he  could  defire  in  his  expeditions  againft  the  Scots,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  dominion  over  them 
muft  be  very  precarious,  as  long  as  he  held  them  in 
.  the  fubjeftion  of  a  conquered  people.  He  refolved 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  began  with  taking  into  fa- 
vour the  biihop  of  Glafgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Mowbray,  who,  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummings,  was 
amongft  the  greateft  of  the  Scottifh  nobihty.  To  them 
he  recommended  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  in  his  power  to  ef- 
fect the  propofed  union  with  England.  This  fcheme, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce  -,  who 
had  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crown  but  Cum- 
niing,  who  was  In  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  oppo- 
iing  his  defigns :  neither  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation;  and  therefore  came 
to  nothing  at  laft.  Scotland,  however,  was  fubdued. 
its  inhabitants  had  renounced  every  idea  of  afterting 
their  liberty,  and  only  ftrove  to  make  their  court  to  the 
Wa'lace  be-  conqueror.  Wallace  alone  remained  an  exception.  Ed- 
traved,  and  ^-ard,  who  had  received  into  favour  thofe  who  had  pro- 
ved traitors  over  and  over  again,  fhowed  a  mean  revenge 
againft  the  only  man  who  difcovered  a  fteady  and  ho- 
nourable fpirit,  and  whofe  friendfhip  feemed  worth  the 
courting.  Ralph  de  Haliburton,  a  prifoner,  offered  his 
affiftance  for  difcovering  Wallace  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
he  was  granted  a  temporary  liberty :  but  what  he  did 
in  this  very  diftionourable  employment  is  unknown. 
Certain  it  is  that  Wallace  was  difcovered,  and  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  by  Sir  John  Menteith, 
as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  who  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  Wallace,  though  without  any  juft 
foundation.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  this  celebrated 
and  heroic  patriot  was  arraigned  at  Weftminfter  as  a 
traitor  to  Edward,  and  as  having  burnt  villages,  ftorm- 
cd  caftles,  and  flaughtered  many  fubjefts  of  Englatid. 
Wallace  denied  his  ever  having  been  a  traitor,  and  in- 
deed with  truth  ;  for  he  had  always  been  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Edv/ard,  and  had  not  at  any  time  owned  al- 
legiance to  him.  But  whatever  his  defences  might  have 
been,  they  were  of  no  avail  with  a  judge  who  had  re- 
folved on  his  deftruftion.  Wallace  was  condemned  to 
die  a  traitor's  death,  and  the  fentence  was  executed 
with  the  utmoft  rigour  !  In  his  laft  moments  he  affert- 
«d  that  independency  which  a  degenerate  nation  had  re- 
nounced.   His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinpxle  at  Lon- 


-ciccuied. 
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don,  and  his  mangled  Hmbs  were  diftnbuted  over  the 

kingdom.  '  ^^T^T 

After  the  death  of  Wallace,  Edward  thought  of  no-jj^^^^ 
thing  but  fettling  the  aftairs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered  t)reca« 
country  ;  however,  he  took  care  to  preferve  the  ancient  f'^'"  fct 
forms  as  far  as  was  confiftent  with  the  dependent  ftate  of  j^^^.^' 
the  nation.    It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  Edward' 
abrogated  ail  the  Scottifti  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  endea- 
voured to  fubftitute  the  Englifti  in  their  ftead  ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  others.    Lord  Hailes  gives  us  at  length 
the  record  with  refpeft  to  thefe  laws,  in  the  following 
words.    "  And,  with  refpeft  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
the  government  of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
■  cujiom  of  the  Scots  and  the  Brets  fliall  for  the  future  be 
prohibited,  and  be  no  longer  praftifed.    It  is  alfo  or- 
dained, that  the  king's  lieutenant  {hall  forthwith  aflem'- 
ble  the  good  people  of  Scotland  :  and  that,  at  fuch  af- 
fembly,  ftiall  be  read  over  the  ftatutes  made  by  David 
king  of  Scots,  and  alfo  the  additions  and  amendments 
which  have  been  made  by  other  kings  ;  and  that  the 
lieutenant,  with  the  affiftance  which  he  ihall  then  have, 
as  well  of  EngHftimen  as  of  Scots,  ftiall  amend  fuch  of 
thefe  ftatutes  and  ufages  as  are  plainly  againft  the  laws 
of  God  and  reafon,  as  they  beft  may  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace, 
and  in  fo  far  as  they  can  without  confulting  the  king  ; 
and  as  to  matters  which  they  cannot  undertake  to  cor- 
reft  of  themfelves,  that  they  be  put  in  writing,  and  laid 
before  the  king  by  the  heutenant,  and  any  number  of 
commiffioners,  with  parliamentary  powers,  whom  the 
Scots  ftiall  think  fit  to  choofe.    That  they  fhall  meet 
with  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  king,  and  finally 
determine  as  to  the  premifles." 

This  is  the  record  by  vvhich  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  abrogated.  But  Lord 
Hailes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ufage  of  the  Scots  and  Brets  TM  i 
here  mentioned  was  fomething , different  from  the  com.^^'^°| 
mon  law  of  the  land.  *'  We  know  (fays  he),  from  our 
ftatute-book,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain 
ufages  peculiar  to  themfelves;  Stat.  ^lev.  II.  c.  2.  One 
was,-  that  caufes  were  tried  among  them  without  juries 
[^^on.  /Ittach.  c.  72.  73.  placed  in  fome  ancient  MSS. 
among  LL.  David  I.  c.  15,],  and  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  ufage  which  Edward  abolifhed.  The 
people  of  Galloway  were  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Scots  :  thus  the  lui/d  Scot  of  Ga/loivay  is  an  ex- 
preffion  to  be  found  in  ancient  inftruments,  and  is  pro- 
verbial even  in  our  own  days.  The  ufage  of  the  Brets, 
I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called  brlthlbh, 
or  brehon  ;  in  Ireland,  hrehan  ;  and  confequently,  th^t 
the  thing  here  aboliftied  was  the  commutation  of  punifti- 
ments  by  exafting  a  pecimiary  mulft." 

An  indemnity  was  now  granted  to  the  Scots  upon  Indei 
certain  conditions.    Various  fines  were  impofed,  fromkf  '.i 
one  to  five  years  rent  of  the  eftates  of  the  delinquents.  ' 
One  year's  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  excluding 
the  blfhop  of  Glafgow ;  two  by  thofe  who  were  more 
early  in  their  fubmiffions  than  Comyn  ;  three  by  Co- 
myn  and  his  aliociates,  and  by  the  biftiop  of  Glaf« 
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four  years  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  William  de  Bahol  and 
John  Wiftieart ;  and  five  by  Ingelram  de  Umfraville, 
becaufe  they  had  ftood  out  longer.  Three  years  rent 
was  alfo  paid  by  the  vaffals  of  Baliol,  Wiftieart,  and 
Umfraville.  Thefe-  fines  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 
The  perfon  taxed  was  to  pay  half  his  income  annu:^lly: 
,  and  thus  Umfraville,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  ten  years  to  difcharge  tlie  fitie.  Tin's  was  an  ex- 
prtrfs  refervation  to  Edward  of  all  the  royal  demefnes 
which  Baliol  mi2;ht  have  alienated.  There  was  alfo  an 
ffxeeption  for  thofe  who  were  already  in  ciiftody,  and 
thofe  who  had  not  yet  fubmitted. 

Thus,  after  a  long  and  obllinate  contefl,  was  Scot- 
land wholly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edward. 
'  —  Within  four  months  that  fyftem  was  overthrown, 
which  the  inceflant  labour  of  fifteen  years  had  eilablifh- 
ed  by  craft,  diffimulation,  and  violence,  with  a  wafte 
of  treafure,  and  the  effufion  of  much  blood.  The  caufes 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follows.  Derverguill  of  Gal- 
loway had  a  fon,  John  Baliol,  and  a  daughter  named 
Marjory.  John  Comyn  was  the  fon  of  Marjory,  and, 
fetting  Baliol  afidc,  was  heir  to  the  pretenfions  of  Der- 
verguill. He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con- 
teft  againft  Edward  ;  but  at  laft  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  fwore  fealty  to  the  conqueror ;  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pretenlions  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  Comyn  might  now  be  confidered  as  the  right- 
ful heir.  His  rival  in  power  and  pretenfions  was  Bruce 
carl  of  Carrick.  This  young  nobleman's  grandfather, 
the  competitor y  had  patiently  acquiefced  in  the  award  of 
Edward.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  ferved 
under  the  Englifh  banners.  But  young  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  reftlefs  fpirit.  In  his  ear- 
lier years  he  afted  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the 
partifan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he 
feems  to  have  forgotten  or  (lifted  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown.  But  his  charadler  developed  itfelf  by  degrees, 
and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  confident.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditionary  report,  Bruce  made  the  fol- 
lowing propofal  to  Comyn  :  '*  Support  my  title  to  the 
trown,  and  I  will  give  you  my  eftate ;  or  give  me  your 
cftate,  and  I  will  fupport  your's."  The  conditions  were 
properly  drawn  out  and  figned  by  both  parties  ;  but 
Comyn,  either  through  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.  On  this  the  king  (howed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  his  accufer,  and  queftioned  him  very  hard  ; 
but  the  latter  found  means  to  pacify  him  by  mild  and 
judicious  anfwers.  Notwithttanding  this,  however,  Ed- 
ward ftill  fufpefted  him,  though  he  diflembled  his  fenti- 
ments,  until  he  fhonld  get  the  biothers  of  Bruce  into 
his  power,  and  then  deltroy  all  the  family  at  once.  The 
king  having  drank  freely  one  evening,  informed  fome  of 
his  lords  that  he  had  refolved  to  put  Bruce  to  death 
next  day.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  hearing  this  refolu- 
tion,  fent  a  meffenger  to  Bruce,  with  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  fpurs,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  reftore  what  he 
had  borrowed.  Bruce  iinderftood  the  meaning  of  his 
meflage,  and  prepared  for  flight.  The  ground  was  co- 
vered with  fnow,  which  would  have  difcovered  his  flight; 
but,  it  is  faid,  that  Bruce  ordered  his  farrier  to  invert 
the  flioes  of  his  horfes,  and  immediately  fet  out  for 
Scotland  in  company  with  his  fecretary  and  groom.  In 
his  way  he  obferved  a  foot-palfenger  whofe  behaviour 
feemed  to  be  fufpicious,  and  whom  he  foon  difcovered 
to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Comyn  to  the  Englifh 
monarch,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  imprifonment 
of  Bruce.  The  latter,  filled  with  refentment,  immedi- 
ately beheaded  the  mefienger,  and  fet  forward  to  his 
caftie  of  Lochmaben,  where  he  arrived  the  feventh  day 
after  his  departiii'e  from  London.  Soon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Comyn  happened  at  that 
time  to  refide.  Bruce  requefled  an  interview  with  him 
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In  the  convent  of  the  Minorites,  where  he  reproached  Scotland, 
him  with  his  treachery.    Comyn  gave  him  the  lie,  and  '  ^ 
Bruce  inilantly  ftabbed  him ;  after  which  he  haftened  i.^o 
out  of  the  convent,  and  called  *'  To  horfe."    His  at-  ^'^^  •''•^^ 
tendants,  Lindefay  and  Kirkpatrick,  perceiving  him  ^'^^^^ 
pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  inquired  how  it  was  with 
him?  "  111  (replied  Bruce)  ;  I  doubt  I  have  flain  Co- 
myn."   "  You  doubt  !"  cried  Kirkpatrick  ;  on  faying 
which,  he  ruflied  into  the  place  where  Comyn  lay,  and 
inftantly  difpatched  him.  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  a  relation, 
attempted  to  defend  his  kinfman,  and  fhared  his  fate. 
Bruce  had  now  gone  fo  far,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  retracing  ;  and  therefore  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition 
to  Edward  in  good  earneft.    The  judiciaries  were  theft 
holding  their  court,  at  Dumfries  ;  who  hearing  what 
had  happened,  imagined  their  own  lives  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, and  barricaded  the  doors.  Bruce  ordered  the  houfe 
to  be  fet  on  fire  :  upon  which  they  furrendered  ;  and 
Bruce  granted  them  leave  to  depart  out  of  Scotland 
without  moleftation. 

The  above  account  of  this  cataftrophe  is  taken  from  Oi)inion 
the  Scots  hiilorians  ;  thofe  of  England  differ  in  many  LotdHa'ks 
particulars.    Lord  Hailes  fuppofes  both  to  be  wrong,  jj^j^'g^g^^lp 
and  that  the  true  circumftances  of  the  quarrel  are  un- 
known.   "  My  opinion  (fays  he)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  em- 
bruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  any  immediate  pur- 
pofe  of  afferting  his  riglit  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
that  the  flaughter  of  Comyn  was  occafioned  by  a  hafty 
quarrel  between  two  proud-fpirited  rivals  ;   and  that 
Bruce,  from  neceffity  and  defpair,  did  then  affert  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown." 

The  death  of  Comyn  affefled  the  Scots  varioufly,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  views  and  interefls.  The  re- 
lations of  the  deceafed  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  affaflination, 
and  joined  with  Edward  in  fchemes  of  revenge.  Some 
who  wifhed  'well  to  the  peace  of  their  country,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  government 
of  the  Englifh,  than  to  attempt  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  be  effefted  without  much  danger  and  blood- 
flied;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Bruce  noAv 
faw  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  proceeding  to  the  ^ 
coronation  of  the  new  king  without  lofs  of  time.  The  Robert 
ceremony  was  therefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the  25th  crowned 
of  March  1306,  in  pretence  of  two  earls,  the  bifhops 
St  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  the  abbot  of  Scone,  John 
de  Athol,  and  John  de  Menteith.  It  had  been  cufto-  nian. 
mary,  fince  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for  one  of  the  family 
of  Fife  to  put  the  crown  on  the  king's  head  ;  and 
Bruce  found  the  prepofTeflion  of  the  Scots  in  favour  of 
this  circumftance  fo  flroiig,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek 
for  an  expedient  to  fatisfy  them.  Macduff  the  earl  of 
Fife  was  at  that  time  in  England,  where  he  had  mar- 
ried a  near  relation  of  Edward.  His  lifter  was  wife  to 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  family  of 
Comyn,  and  confequently  the  determined  enemy  of  Ro- 
bert. By  an  uncommon  effort  of  female  patriotifm,  fhe 
poftponed  all  private  quarrels  to  the  good  of  her  coun- 
try, and  in  her  hufband's  abfence  repaired,  with  all  his 
warlike  accoutrements,  to  Bruce,  to  whom  fhe  delivered 
them  up,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  This 
crown  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one  Canyers  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  puuifhed  for  it  by- 
Edward. 

The  king  of  Eitgland  received  iHttlligence  of  all  thef^ 
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proceedings  with  aftonifhment ;  and  without  delay  fent 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Aymcr  de  Va- 
lence earl  of  Pembroke,  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  Bruce 
omitted  nothing  for  his  defence.  He  had  always  been 
confidered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  promiiing  accompilfh- 
ed  young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward's 
perfon  and  government ;  for  which  reafon  he  had  not 
been  traded  by  thofe  independent  patriots  who  joined 
Wallace.  But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his 
rendering  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pof- 
fibility  of  a  reconciliation  was  left ;  and  he  foon  faw 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army.  With  thefe,  who 
confifted  of  raw  and  unexperienced  foldiers,  Bruce  form- 
ed a  camp  at  Methven  near  Perth,  which  laft  was  the 
liead-quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  but  knowinjr  the  difad- 
vantage  under  which  he  laboured  from  the  inexperience 
of  his  men,  he  refolved  to  aft  upon  the  defenfive.  The 
Englifli  general  at  laft  fent  Bruce  a  challenge  to  fight 
liim,  which  was  accepted;  but  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  to  have  been  fought  by  agreement,  the  Scots  were 
attacked  by  furprife,  and  totally  defeated.  Bruce  be- 
haved with  the  greateft  valour,  and  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him.  Being  known  by  the  flaughter  which 
he  made,  John  Mowbray,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
refolution,  rufhed  upon  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
horfe's  bridle,  cried  out,  "  1  have  hold  of  the  new- 
made  king  !"  but  he  was  delivered  by  Chriftopher  Sea- 
ton.  Some  Scottifh  hiftorians  have  aflerted,  that  on 
this  occafion  all  the  prifoners  of  note  were  put  to  death; 
but  others  inform  us,  that  thoutjh  Edward  did  fend  or- 
ders to  that  purpofe,  the  Engllfh  general  pardoned  all 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  fwear  fealty  to  his  mafter ; 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  battle  of  Methven, 
many  prifoners  were  hanged  and  quartered, 
fs  diftrcffed  This  difafter  almoft  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the 
after  this  ^ffaJig  of  Bruce.  He  now  foimd  himfelf  deferted  by 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  The  Englllh  had  taken  pri- 
foners great  numbers  of  women  whofe  hufbands  follow- 
ed Bruce  ;  and  all  thofe  were  now  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  hufbands.  Thus  was  Bruce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  ufelefs  mouths,  and  found 
it  hard  to  fubfift.  The  confequence  was,  that  moft  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  fo  that  In  a  few 
days  his  army  dwindled  down  to  500.  With  thefe  he 
retreated  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  all  of 
whom  offered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  diffi- 
Gulty.  But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  to  fome  Inconvenience,  as  he  could  fcarce 
procure  fubfiftence  ;  and  therefore  he  perfuaded  the  la- 
dies to  retire  to  his  caftle  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
proteftion  of  Sir  Neil  Biuce  and  the  Earl  of  Athol. 
In  the  mean  time  the  defertion  among  Brucc's  troops 
continued,  fo  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  ;  and  as  winter  was  coming  on,  he  refolved  to 
go  Into  Argyleftiire,  where  Sir  Nell  Campbell'3  eftate 
lay,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
In  his  way  thither  he  encountered  incredible  difficulties; 
Argylefhii  c^jj^  fome  of  his  followers  being  cut  off  at  a  place  called 
difficuuT'  ^'^'■^  ^'^  diflieartened,  that  they  all  for- 

fook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Sir  James  (fome- 
times  called  Lord)  Douglas,  and  a  few  domeftics. 
Bruce,  however,  kept  up  the  fplrits  of  his  little  party 
by  recounting  to  them  the  adventures  of  princes  and 
patriot  in  circumllances  fimilar  to  his  own.  Having 
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croffed  Lochlomond  In  a  fmall  crazy  boat,  he  was  dif-  Siotland 
covered  by  his  trufty  friend'  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  who  "  - 
had  been  pi-ofcribed  in  England,  and  now  lived  in  a  136 
kind  of  exile  on  his  own  eftate.  The  meeting  between  vleets  wii 
thefe  friends  was  very  affefting,  and  drew  tears  from  ^'^^  ° 
the  eyes  of  all  prefent.  Lenox,  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  Bruce's  misfortnnes,  furnlflied  him  and  his  half-fa- 
mlHied  attendants  with  plenty  of  provifions  :  but  being 
foon  made  fenfible  that  it  was  Impoffible  for  them  to 
live  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies,  Bruce  refolved  to  feek  out  fome 
more  fate  habitation.  For  this  purpofe  Sir  Neil  Camp- 
bell had  alreSdy  provided  fiiipping  ;  but  our  adventu- 
i-ers  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  they  were  purfued  by  a 
lai-ge  fquadron  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  bark  which 
carried  the  earl  of  Lenox  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
ficulty to  Cantire,  where  Bruce  was  already  landed :  wi  *h 
and,  at  their  meeting,  both  agread^hat  their  perfons  whom  I.e 
(hould  never  afterwards  be  feparated^hile  they  remain-  ^ie-  to  Ca 
ed  alive.  t'''^» 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  having  compromifed  fome 
differences  with  his  Englifli  fiibjefts,  refumed  his  old 
projeft  of  entirely  fubduing  Scotland  ;  and  his  Inten- 
tion now  appears  to  hav?  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
fuch  as  he  fufpefted  of  difaffeftlon  among  his  Englifli  138 
followers.  He  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  Edward's 
all  who  had  any  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei-['j''^,P^^^j.  ^ 
ther  by  heritage  or  eftate,  fhould  repair  to  Weftminfter  n°^*inva. 
to  receive  all  military  ornaments,  their  horfes  excepted,  fion  of  Sco 
fi-om  his  royal  wai-drobe.  As  the  prince  of  Wales  came '<*"»i' 
under  this  denomination,  he  was  the  firft  who  under- 
went the  ceremony  ;  which  gave  him  a  right  to  confer 
the  like  honour  on  the  fons  of  above  300  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England.    The  prince  then  re- 
paired, at  the  head  of  this  gallant  train,  to  Edward  j 
who  received  them,  furrounded  by  his  nobihty,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner.    'I'he  king  then  made  a  fpeech 
on  the  treachery  of  the  Scots,  whofe  entire  deftruftloa 
he  vowed.    He  declared  his  refolution  of  once  more 
heading  his  army  In  perfon  ;  and  he  defired.  In  cafe  of 
his  death,  that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotland, 
and  not  buried  till  fignal  vengeance  was  taken  on  the 
perfidiaus  nation.    Having  then  ordered  all  prefent  to 
join  him  within  fifteen  days,  with  their  attendants  and 
military  equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into 
Scotland.    He  entered  the  country  foon  after  Bruce's  j,» 
defeat  at  Methven.    The  army  was  divided  into  two  Enters  ty 
bodies  ;  one  commanded  by  the  king  himfelf,  the  other  country, 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls  ^^""^  ■ 
of  Lancafter  and  Hereford,  with  orders  to  proceed  j;^JjtjJu« 
northwards,  and  penetrate  Into  the  coiintrles  where  the  ty, 
intereft  of  Bruce  was  ftrongeft.    As  he  paffed  along, 
Edward  caufed  all  that  fell  Into  his  hands,  whom  be 
fufpefted  of  favouring  Bruce's  party,  to  be  Immediately 
executed.    The  bifhop  of  Glafgow  was  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  barbarity  ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life; 
fpared  on  account  of  his  funftion. 

.    In  the  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued, 
his  march  northwards,  Bruce's  queen  began  to  be  alarm- 
e  I  for  her  own  fafety.    She  was  advifed  to  take  fanc- 
tuary  at  the  fhrine  of  St  Duthac  in  Rofsftiire  ;  but 
there  fhe  was  made  prifoner  by  William  earl  of  Rofs,  140 
who  was  of  the  Englifli  party.  By  Edward's  order  flie .Robert's : 
was  fent  to  London  ;  her  daughter,  who  was  taken  at  i"^''" 
the  fame  time,  being  fhut  up  in  a  religious  houfe.    f'he^^kfn  pj!-^ 

direftionsfgneife  . 
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ciredions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  are  ft  ill  were  put  to  death;  among  whoni  were  Thomas,  and  ScotW- 

prefervedj.    She  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  manor  of  Alexander  Bruce,  two  of  the  king's  brothers,  _and 

Bruftewick ;  to  have  a  waiting-woman  and  a  maid-fer-  John  Wallace,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  WilHam. 

vant,  advanced  in  life,  fedate,  and  of  good  converlation :  Bruce  himfelf,  in  the  meap  time,  was  in  fuch  a  defpi- 

a  butler,  two  men-fervants,  and  a  foot-boy  for  her  cham-  cable  fituation,  that  it  was  thought  he  never  could  give 

ber,  fober,  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed  :  three  grey-  more  dillurbance ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he 

hounds  when  fne  inclines  to  hunt ;  venifon,  fi(h,  and  the  was  dead.    All  his  misfortunes,  however,  could  not  in- 

faireft  houfe  in  the  manor.    In  1308,  Ihe  was  removed  timidate  him,  or  prevent  his  meditating  a  moft  fevere 

to  another  prifon  ;  in  1312,  fhe  was  removed  to  Wind-  revenge  upon  the  deftroyers  of  his  family.    He  firft 

for  caftle,  20  fliillings  per  week  being  allowed  for  her  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  ho- 

maintenance.    In  13 14,  fhe  was  committed  to  Rochef-  fpitably  received  and  entertained  by  Angus  lord  of 

ter  cattle,  and  was  not  fet  at  liberty  till  the  clofe  of  that  Kintyre  ;  but,  fufpeding  that  he  was  not  fafe  there, 

year.  he  failed  in  three  days  to  Rachrin,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the 

The  only  fortrefs  which  Bruce  polTcffed  in  Scotland  Irifh  coaft,  where  he  fecured  himfelf  effedually  from 

was  the  caftle  of  Kildrommey  ;  and  it  was  foon  befiegei  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.    It  was  during  his  ftay  in 

by  the  earls  of  Lancafter  and  Hereford.    One  Oftjurn  this  illand,  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  generally 

"treacheroufly  burnt  the  magazine  ;  by  which  means  the  propagated.    Notwithftanding  this,  his  party  increafed 

garrifon,  deftitut^itif  provifions,  was  obhged  to  furren-  confiderably  ;  and,  even  when  he  landed  on  this  illand, 

der  at  difcretion.    The  comm.on  foldiers  were  hange  ■  ;  he  was  attended  by  300  men.    However,  after  having 

Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol  were  fent  prifon-  li^d  for  fome  time  in  this  retreat,  being  apprehenfive 

ers  to  Edward,  who  cauf*rd  them  to  be  han;;ed  on  a  that  the  report  of  his  death  might  be  generally  ere- 

gallows  50  feet  high,  and  then  beheaded  and  burnt,  dited  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  it  was  refolved 

The  countefs  of  Buchan,  who  had  crowned  King  Ro-  to  attempt  the  furprife  of  a  fort  held  by  the  Eng. 

bert,  was  taken  prifoner ;  as  was  Lady  Mary  Bruce,  Hlh  under  Sif  John  Haftings,  on  the  ifle  of  Arran. 

the  king's  fifter.    Some  hiftorians  fay,  that  Edward  This  was  performed  with  fuccefs  by  his  two  friends     Jj^^^  ^ 

ordered  thefe  two  ladies  to  be  fhut  up  in  wooden  cages,  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  who  put  the  greateft  fort  ou  the 

one  to  be  hung  over  the  walls  of  the  caftle  of  Rox-  part  of  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.    The  king,  hearing  ifl   i  Ar- 

burgh,  and  the  other  over  thofe  of  Berwick,  as  public  of  their  fuccefs,  pafled  over  into  Arran;  but, 'not«n» 

fpeftacles  :  but  Lord  Hailcs  only  tells  us,  that  the  knowing  where  his  people  refided,  is  faid  to  have 

countefs  of  Buchan  was  put  into  clofe  confinement  in  found  them  out  by  blowing  a  horH._    He  then  fent  a 

the  caftle  of  Berwick  (f).  trufty  fervant,  one  Cuthbert,  into  his  own  country  of 

About  this  time  alfo  many  others,  of  Bruce's  party  Carrick ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found  it  well  affeaed 
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(f)  M.  Weftminfter,  p.  455.  fays,  "  Capitur  etiam  et  ilia  impiiflima  conjuratrix  de  Buchan,  de  qua  conful- 
tus  Rex,  ait,  Q^ia  gladio  non  perculTit,  gladio  non  peribit  ;  verum,  propter  illicitam  conjurationera  quam  fe- 
cit, in  domicilio  lapideo  et  ferreo,  in  modum  coronse  fabricato,  firmilTunc  obftruatur,  et  apud  Bervicum  fub  dio 
forinfecus  fufpendatur,  ut  fit  data,  in  vita  et  pott  mortem,  fpeculum  viatoribus,  et  opprobrium  fempiternum.'* 
Other  Englifti  hiftorians,  copying  M.  Weftminfter,  have  faid  the  fame  thing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
Abercrombie  for  faying,  "  She  was  put  in  a  wooden  cage  Ihaped  hke  a  crown,  and  in  that  tormenting  pofturc 
Imng  out  from  high  walls  or  tunets  to  be  gazed  upon  and  reproached  by  the  meaneft  of  the  multitude  :"  Vol.  I. 
p.  579.  Hemingford,  Vol.  I.  p.  221.  relates  the  ftory  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  ^  He  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Buchan  her  hufband  fought  to  kill  her  for  her  treafon  ;  but  that  Edward  reftrained  him,  and  ordered  her  to 
be  confiHed  in  a  wooden  cage. 

The  intentions  of  Edward  T.  touching  the  durance  of  the  counters  of  Buchan,  will  be  more  certainly  learned 
from  his  own  orders,  than  from  the  repert  of  M.  Weftminfter.  His  orders  run  thus  :  "  By  letters  under  the 
privy- feal,  be  it  commanded,  that  the  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  or  his  deputy  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  do,  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  faid  caftle,  and  in  the  place  which  he  fhall  find  moft  convenient,  caufe  conftruft  a  cage 
ftrongly  latticed  with  wood  (de  fulfl,  i.  e.  beams  of  timber  or  palifades),  crofs-barred,  and  fecured  with  iron,  in 
which  he  (hall  put  the  countefs  of  Buchan.  And  that  he  take  care  that  fhe  be  fo  well  and  fafely  guarded  there- 
in, that  in  no  fort  fhe  may  iffue  therefrom.  And  that  he  appoint  one  or  more  women  of  Berwick,  of  Englifh 
€Xtra6lion,  and  liable  to  no  fufpicion,  tvho  JhaH  m'mijter  to  the  faid  countefs  in  eating  and  drinking^  and  in  all  things 
elfe  convenient,  in  her  faid  lodging  place.  A  nd  that  he  do  caufe  her  to  be  fo  well  and  ftriftly  guarded  in  the  cage, 
that  ftie  may  not  fpeak  with  any  one,  man  or  woman,  of  the  Scottifti  nation,  or  with  any  one  elfe,  favin^^  with 
the  women  who  fhall  be  appointed  to  attend  her,  or  with  the  guard  who  ftiall  have  the  cuftody  of  her  perfon. 
And  that  the  cage  be  fo  conftrufted,  that  the  countefs  may  have  thtmn  the  convenience  of  a  decent  chamber  (efement 
de  chambre  courtoife)  ;  neverthelefs,  that  all  things  be  fo  well  and  furely  ordered,^  that  no  peril  arife  touching 
the  right  cuftody  of  the  faid  countefs.  And  that  he  to  whom  the  charge  of  her  is  committed  ftiall  be  refpon- 
fible,  body  for  body  ;  and  that  he  be  allowed  his  charges."    Fcedera   1 .  ii.  p.  IG14.  ^ 

Such  were  the  orders  of  Edward  I.  and  he  furely  was  not  a  man  who  would  fuffer  his  orders  to  be  difobeyed. 
Here,  indeed,  there  Is  a  detail  concerning  the  cuftody  of  a  female  prifoner,  which  may  ieem  ridiculoufly  minute, 
but  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  ftory  related  by  M.  Weftminfter  and  other  hiftorians.  To  thofe  who  have  no 
notion  of  any  cage  but  one  for  a  parrot  or  a  fquirrel,  hung  out  at  a  window,  we  deljpair  of  rendering  this  man- 
dttte  intelligible. 
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Scotland,  to  tils  cairfe,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  point  near  his 
caftle  of  Tunberry,  whence  it  could  be  difcerned  in 
Arran.  Bruce  and  his  party  perceived  the  fignal,  as 
they  thought,  and  immediately  put  to  fea.  Tiieir 
voyage  took  up  but  little  time ;  and  as  Bruce  had  now 
400  men  along  with  him,  he  refolved  immediately  to 
ad  on  the  offenfiv*.  His  firll  exploit  was  to  furpi  ife 
his  own  caftle  of  Tunberry,  which  had  been  given, 
along  with  Brace's  eftate,  to  lord  Henry  Percy.  Him 
he  drove  out,  along  with  the  Englifh  garrifon  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  his  fervant  Cuthbert, 
who  gave  him  difagreeable  intelligence.  This  man 
had  met  with  very  little  encourageinent  on  his  landing 
in  Scotland;  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  not  light- 
ed the  fire  agreed  upon  as  a  fignal  of  his  fuccefs,  that 
which  Bruce  had  obferved  having  been  kindled  by  ac- " 
cident.  He  alfo  told  him,  that  the  Englilh  were  in  full 
poffeflion  of  the  country,  and  advifed  his  mafter  to  be 
upon  his  guard.  Soon  after  this  the  king  was  joined 
by  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  brought  along  with  her  40 
warriors.  By  her  he  was  firft  particularly  informed 
of  the  miferable  fate  of  his  family  and  relations ;  which, 
inftead  of  difheartening,  animated  him  the  more  with 
a  delire  of  revenge.  However,  he  did  not  immediate- 
ly attempt  any  thing  himfelf,  but  allowed  Douglas  to 
Douglas  re  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  eftate  of  Douglas-dale,  as 
covers  his  Bruce  himfelf  had  recovered  his  in  Carrick.  Tn  this 
owq  eftate.  expedition  Douglas  was  joined  by  one  Thomas  Dick- 
fon,  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  and  who  gave  him 
intelligence  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  country.  Bv 
his  advice  he  kept  himfelf  private  till  Palm  Sunday  ; 
when  he  and  his  followers  with  covered  armour  re- 
paired to  St  Bride's  church,  where  the  Englifii  were 
performing  divine  fervice.  The  latter  were  furprifed, 
but  made  a  brave  defence  ;  though,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  yield.  Dou- 
glas, without  farther  refiftance,  took  pofitflion  of  his 
own  caftle,  which  he  found  well  furniftied  with  anr.s, 
provihons,  and  money.  He  deftroyed  all  that  he  could 
_  not  cany  with  him,  and  alfo  the  caftle  itfelf,  where  he 
knew  that  he  muft  have  been  befieged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

While  Bruce  and  his  friends  were  thus  fignalizing 
themfelvts,  and  ftrugghng  with  the  Enghfh  under  fo 
many  diiadvantagcs,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  they 
muft  have  met  with  many  dangerous  and  difficult  ad- 
ventures. Many  of  thefe,  indeed,  are  related  by  the 
Scots  hiftorians  ;  but  moft  of  them  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fables,  and  it  is  now  impoffible  to  diftinguifti 
the  true  from  the  falfe  ;  for  which  reafon  we  fhall  pafs 
them  all  ov^r  in  filence,  confining  ourfelves  only  to 
thofe  fads  which  are  at  once  important  and  well  au- 
thenticated. 

In  1307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
weft  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.  The  latter  did 
rot  decline  the  combat ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated. 
Thre«  days  after  this,  Bruce  defeated  with  great  (laugh- 
ter another  Englifti  general  named  Ralph  de  Monther- 
mer,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  caftle  of  Air.  The 
atbcrt'^  dyking  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  for  fome  time,  but  retired 
'  at  the  approach  of  fuccours  fiom  England.  This 
year  the  Lnghfli  pcffoimed  nothing,  except  burning 
the  monaftery  at  Paiftey.  Edward,  however,  refolved 
ftlU  to  execute  his  utmoft  vengeance  en  the  Scots, 
though  he  had  long  been  retarded  in  his  operations  by 
a.  tedious  and  dangerous  indifpofition.    But  now,  fup. 
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pofing  thp.t  his  malady  was  decreafed  fo  far  that  he  Scodard 
could  fafely  proceed  on  his  march,  he  offered  up  the  — — v — * 
horfe-litter,  in  which  he  had  hitheito  been  carried,  in- 
the  cathedral  church  of  Carlille  ;  and,  mounting  him- 
felf on  horfeback,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Sol- 
way.    He  was  fo  weak,  however,  that  he  could  ad- 
vance no  farther  than  fix  miles  in  four  days ;  after 
which  he  expired  in  fight  of  Scotland,  which  he  had 
fo  often  devoted  to  dtftru£lion.  With  his  dying  breath  Death  ofi 
he  gave  orders  that  his  body  fnould  accempany  his  M 
army  into  Scotland,  and  remain  unbiiried  until  the 
country  was  totally  fubdued  ;  but  his  fon,  difregard- 
ing  this  order,  caufed  it  to  be  depoiited  in  Weftmin- 
fter  abbey. 

The  death  of  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy^  to  the  Scot- 
tilh  name,  could  not  fail  of  raifing  the  fpirits  of  Bruce 
and  his  party  ;  and  the  inadlive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
his  fon  Edward  II.  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  them 
frefh  courage.     After  having  granted  the  guardiau- 
ftiip  of  Scotland  to  his  favourite  Piers  de  Gavefton  earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  his  father  had  lately  baniftied,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock,  on  the  frontiers  ot  Airihire, 
and  then  retreated  into  England  ;  conferring  the  of&cc 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Bretagne  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  bellowed  it  on 
Gavefton.    He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  Bruce  inva- 
dcd  Galloway.    The  inhabitants  refufing  to  follow  his  (Robert  4e 
ilandard,  he  laid  waile  the  country  ;  but  was  defeated, feated 
and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian.    In  Oaliowuy 
the  north  he  over-ran  the  country  without  oppofition  ; 
and  foon  began  to  move  fouthwards  again  iu  order  to 
repair  his  late  difgrace.    He  was  encountered  by  Co- 
myn  eail  of  Buchan  with  an  undifciplined  body  of  Eng- 
lifh, whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  difperfed.    But  a- 
bout  tliis  time  he  was  fcized  with  a  grievous  dl{l:emper, 
which  weakened  him  fo  much,  that  no  liopes  were  lelt 
of  his  recovery.    In  this  enfeebled  fituation,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an  atttitt 
Englifli  commander,  who  had  affembled  a  body  of  the  Eng 
troops  in  order  to  efface  their  late  difhonout.     The  in  his  tu 
armies  met  at  Inverury  in  Aberdeenfiiirc.     Bruce  was^"^ 
too  weak  to  fupport  himfelf,  and  therefore  was  held  ^^^j^g^j.^" 
upon  horfeback  by  two  attendants:  but  he  had  thedifeafe, 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  pur- 
iued  with  great  llaughter  for  many  miles  ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits  on  that  <lay  pro- 
ved the  means  of  curing  him  of  his  difeafe.  This  battle 
was  fought  on  the  2  2d  of  May  1308. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  of  his  ene- 
mies, after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  wa- 
fting the  country  of  Buchan  with  fire  and  fword.  His 
fucceffes  had  fo  raifed  his  character,  that  many  of  the 
Scots  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifh  caufe, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert.  Edward,  the  king's 
brother,  invaded  GaUoway,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants  j 
of  that  country^    John  de  St  John,  an  Englifh  com-Succ«ffe 
mander,  with  1500  horferaen,  attempted  to  furprifefi'lward 
him ;  but  Edward  having  received  timely  information  ^m*^^* 
of  his  defigns,  ordered  the  infantry  and  meaner  part  of 
his  anmy  to  entrench  themfelves  ftrongly,  while  he  him- 
felf, with  no  more  than  50  horfemen,  well  armed,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mift,  attacked  his  enemies,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  After  this  he  reduced  aU  the  fortreffes  in  the 
country,  and  totally  expelled  the  Englifh  from  it.  About 
this  time  alfo,  Douglas,  when  roving  about  the  moun- 
tainous 
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taincus  parts  of  Tweedale,  furprlfcd  and  made  pnTon- 
ers  Thomas  Randolph  the  king's  nephew,  and  Alexan- 
der Stewart  of  Bonkhil!,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
inimical  to  the  intercfts  of  Robert.  Randolph  was  con- 
du(fted  to  the  king,  but  talked  to  him  in  an  haughty 
jtraiu  ;  upop  \i'hich  his  uncle  put  him  into  clofe  con- 
liiierner.t. 

'J'he  next  exploit  of  R^obevt  was  againft  the  lord  of 
Lorn,  a  divifion  of  Argylefhire.  It  was  tliis  noble- 
man who  had  reduced  the  king  to  fuch  ftraits  after  his 
defeat  at  Methven  ;  and  he  now  refolved  to  take  ample 
revenge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arri- 
ved at  a  narrow  pafs,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in 
ambufh.  This  pufs  had  a  high  mountain  on  the  one 
fide,  and  a  precipice  wafhed  by  the  fea  on  the  other  ; 
but  Robert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit 
and  gain  t\\e  fummit  or  the  mountain  with  part  of  the 
arniY>  be  entered  liimfelf  with  the  rell.  He  was  imme- 
diately attacked  ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  rufhed 
down  the  hill,  and  decided  the  vidtory  in  favour  of  the 
king  ;  who  loon  a^ter  took  the  caftie  of  Dunftaffnage, 
the  chief  refidence  of  this  nobleman. 

Wlule  Robert  and  his  affociates  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrym.en  by  the  exploits 
which  they  daily  performed,  the  EngliflT  were  lo  un- 
fcttled  and  flucluating  in  their  counids,  that  their  par- 
ty knew  not  how  to  atft.  Edward  Itill  imagined  that 
J  there  was  a  pollibility  of  reconciling  the  Scots  to  his 
governnicnt  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  employed  William 
dc  Lambyrton,  biftiop  of  St  Andrew's,  who,  after  ha- 
ving been  taken  prifotier,  and  carried  from  one  place  of 
confinement  to  another,  had  at  laft  made  fuch  fubmif- 
fions,  as  procured  firft  his  liberty,  and  then  the  confi- 
dence of  Edward.  This  ecclelialtic  having  tal^eu  a 
moil  folemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  now  refolved 
to  ingratiate  himfelf,  by  publifliing  againll  Robert 
and  his  adherents  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  which 
h^d  been  refolved  On  long  before.  This,  however, 
produced  no  effedri  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  in  1309, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  Edward 
confented  to  a  truce  with  the  Scots.  This  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  however,  lalled  not  long.  The  truce  was 
fcarcely  concluded,  when  Edward  charged  the  Scots 
with  violating  it,  and  fummoned  his  barons  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  Newcallle  :  yet,  probably  being  doubt- 
ful of  the  event  of  the  war,  he  empowered  Robert  de 
Umfraville,  and  three  others,  to  conclude  a  new  truce  ; 
declaring,  however,  that  he  did  this  at  the  requeft  of 
Philip  king  of  France,  as  his  dearell  father  and  friend, 
but  who  was  in  no  fort  to  be  confidered  as  the  ally  ©f 
Scotland. 

The  new  negociations  were  foon  interrupted.  They 
^ere  again  renewed  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1310  the  truce  was  concluded,  but  entirely  difregarded 
by  the  Scots.  The  progrefs  of  Bruce  now  became 
very  alarming.  The  town  of  Perth,  a  place  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened ;  and  to  re- 
lieve it,.  Edward  ordered  a  fket  to  fail  up  the  river 
Tay  :  he  alfo  commanded  the  earl  of  UUter  to  affemble 
a  body  of  troops  at  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  invade 
Scotland ;  his  own  barons  wene  ordered  to  meet  him 
in  arms  at  Berwick.  About  the  end  of  September,  he 
entered  Scotland  ;  pafied  from  Roxburgh,  through  the 
fareft  of  Selkirk,  to  Biggar ;  from  thence  he  penetra- 
ted into  Rjeufrew } ,  and  turning  back,  by  the  way  of 
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Linlithgow,  he  retreated  to  Berwick,  wlicre  he  coiiti-  Scotland, 
nued  ina£live  for  eight  months. 

During  this  invafion,  Robert  had  carefully  avoided 
a  battle  with  the  Englifli  ;  well  knowing,  that  an  inva- 
fion  undertaken  in  autumn  would  ruin  the  heavy  armed 
cavalry,  on  which  the  Englifh  placed  their  chief  de- 
pendence. His  caufe  was  alfo  favoured  by  a  icarcity 
which  prevailtd  at  this  time  in  Scotland ;  for  as 
magazines  and  other  refoutces  ot  modern  war  were 
then  unknown,  the  Englifli  army  were  greatly  retarded 
in  their  opei-ations,  and  found  it  impoffible  to  iubfid  in 
the  country. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprifc  had  now  communicated  it- Liuufif^,,,^ 
felf  to  all  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland.    In  131 1,  thecaft'e  fiir« 
caftle  of  Linlithgow  was  furprifed  by  a  poor  peafant,  piifcd  by 
named  William  Binnock.    The  Englifh  garrifon  vvere'*^*^ 
fecure,  and  kept  but  a  flight  guard  ;  of  which  Bin- 
nock being  informed,  concealed  eight  refolute  men  in 
a  load  of  hay,  which  he  had  been  employed  to  drive 
into  the  caille.    With  thefe,  as  foon  as  the  gate  was 
opened,  he  fell  upon  the  feeble  guard,  and  became  mafter 
of  the  place  ;  which  was  difmantled  by  Robert,  as  well 
as  all  tlie  other  cables  taken  in  the  oourfe  of  the  war. 

Edward  now  refolved  to  invade  Scotland  again  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  ordered  his  army  to  affemble  at  Rox- 
burgh.    But  Robert,  not  contented  with  defending-,  . 
,.0  -JT-      Robert  in,* 

his  own  country,  rtlolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng-y^^^s  £ng. 

land.  He  accordingly  entered  that  country,  and  cruel- land,  and 
ly  ravaged  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  He  returned  cakes  Fertit. 
loaded  with  fpoil,  and  laid  fiege  to  Perth.  After  re-* 
maining  fix  weeks  before  that  place,  he  ralfed  the  fiege, ' 
but  returned  in  a  few  days  ;  and  having  provided  fca- 
ling  ladders,  approached  the  works  with  a  chofen  body 
of  infantry.  In  a  dark  night  he  made  the  attack  ;  and 
having  waded  through  the  ditch  though  the  water  flood 
to  his  throat,  he  was  the  fecond  man  who  reached  the 
top  of  the  walls.  The  town  was  then  foon  taken  ;  af- 
ter which  it  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  happened  on 
the  8th  of  January  1 3 1  2. 

Edward  was  now  become  averfc  to  the  war,  and  re- 
newed his  negociations  for  a  truce  ;  but  they  (till  came 
to  nothing.    Robert  again  invaded  England  ;  burnt  'S*^ 

erreat  part  of  the  city  of  Durham  ;  and  even  threatened  I?^  , '^'j 
^    ,    f        -n      •  1       1         11-        r  T-     1     1  >    ,  Enerlandft  - 
to  behege  Berwick,  where  the  king  of  England  had,  (gcond  time 

for  the  time,  fixed  his  refidence.  He  next  reduced  with  great. 
the  callles  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalfwinton,  withfucceft, 
many  other  fortrelfes.  The  cattle  of  Roxburgh,  a  place 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  next  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
walls  were  failed  while  the  garrifon  was  revelling  on 
the  eve  of  Lent.  They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower; 
but  their  governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a 
mortal  wound,  they  capitulated. 

Randolph,  the  king's  nephew,  who  had  been  im- 
prifoned,  as  we  have  already  obforved,  was  now  recei- 
ved into  favour,  and  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  caufe  of  his  country.    He  blockaded  the  caftle  of  ^^7n.t 
Edinburgh  fo  clofely,  that  all  communication  with  the^^^,[^^_  ^ 
neighbouring  country  was  cut  off.     The  place  washurghta- 
commanded  by  one  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  ;  but  ken  by 
the  garrifon  fufpefting  his  fidelity,  imprifened  lum  inR-andoIph^* 
a  (lungeon,  and  chofe  another  commander  in  his  ftead. 
One  William  Frank  prefented  himfelf  to  Randolph,, 
and  informed  him  how  the  walls  might  be  fcaled.  This 
man  in  his  youth  had  rcfided  in  the  caftle  j  and  having 
7  aa' 
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Scotland,  an  intrigue  with  a  wom:in  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
been  accuftomed  to  delcend  the  wall,  during  the  night, 
by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes  ;  whence,  by  a  fteep 
and  difficult  path,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
Randolph  himfelf,  with  30  men,  undertook  to  fcale  the 
caftle  walls  at  midnight.  Frank  was  their  guide,  who 
ftill  retained  a  perfed  memory  of  the  path,  and  who 
firft  afcended  the  wall.  But  before  the  whole  party 
could  reach  the  fummit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garri- 
fon  ran  to  arms,  and  a  defperate  combat  enfued.  ■  he 
Englifh  fought  valiantly  till  their  commander  was  killed; 
after  which  they  threw  down  their  arms.  Leiand,  the 
former  governor,  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and 
entered  into  the  Scottish  fervice. 

In  13 1 3,  king  Robert  found  the  number  of  his  friends 
increafing  with  his  fuccefles.  He  was  now  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Edward.  This  year,  through  the  media- 
tion of  France,  the  conferences  for  a  truce  were  re- 
newed. Thefe,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military 
operations  of  the  Scots.  Cumberland  was  invaded  and 
laid  wafte  :  the  miferable  inhabitants  befought  Edward's 


Robert  h- 
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^cofMin!P'"°^^<^'^"  '■  commended  their  fidelity^  and  defired 
them  to  defend  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time,  Ro- 
bert, leaving  Cumberland,  paffed  over  into  the  ifle  of 
Man,  which  he  totally  reduced.  Edward  found  great 
difficulties  in  raifing  the  fupphes  neceffary  for  carrying 
on  the  war  ;  but  at  laft  overcame  all  thefe,  and,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  13 14,  was  prepared  to  invade 
Scotland  with  a  mighty  army.  In  March  he  ordered 
his  fhips  to  be  aflembled  for  the  invafion  ;  invited  to 
his  afliftance  Eth  O'Connor,  chief  of  the  Irifli  of  Con- 
naught,  and  26  other  Irifh  chiefs ;  fummoned  them  and 
his  fubjefts  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  ftandard,  and  gave 
the  command  of  thefe  auxiliaries  to  the  earl  of  Ulfter. 
His  barons  were  fummoned  to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on 
the  iithof  June;  and  22,000  foot- fold  iers,  from  the 
different  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  were  required 
by  proclamation  to  affemble  at  Wark. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccefles  of  the  Scots  conti- 
nued.    Fdward  Bruce  had  reduced  the  caftles  of  Ru 
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valry  could  have  accefs.  From  the  defcription  given 
of  them  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  there  feem  to 
have  been  many  rows  of  them,  with  narrow  intervals. 
They  were  carefully  covered  with  brufliwood  and  fod, 
fo  that  they  would  eafily  be  overlooked  by  a  ra!h  and 
impetuous  ene;ny.  It  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  he 
alfo  made  ufe  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the  horfes  itt  Hiq 
moil  effieftual  manner. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Scots  received  intelligence  j^-fpo,, 
of  the  approach  of  Edward,  and  prepared  to  decide  f.rhe* 
the  fate  of  their  country.    The  front  of  their  army  ex-'^cots, 
tended  from  the  brook  called  Banno(  kburn  to  the  neip^h- 
bourhood  of  St  Ninians,  pretty  nearly  upon  the  line  of 
the  prefent  turapike-road  from  Stirling  to  Kilfyth  ;  and 
the  flone  in  which  the  king  is  faid  to  have  fixed  his 
ftandard  is  ftill  to  be  feen.    Robert  commanded  all  his 
foldiers  to  fight  on  foot.   He  gave  the  command  of  the 
centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  young  fteward  of 
Scotland  ;  his  brother  Edward  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  Randolph  of  the  left ;  the  king  him- 
felf taking  charge  of  the  referve,  which  confifted  of  the 
men  of  Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  iflanders.    In  a  val- 
ley to  the  rear,  faid  to  be  to  the  weftward  of  a  rifing 
ground  now  called  GUles-hir\  he  placed  the  baggage, 
and  all  the  ufelefs  attendants  on  his  army.  j^^^ 
Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  in  prevent-  A  parry 
ing  the  Englifti  from  throwing  fuccours  into  the  caftle  E'^s'li*^ 
of  Stirling;  but  80.:  horfemen,  commanded  by  Sir ^^''I^Jj*^ 
Robert  Chffbr^,  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to  Rando; 
the  eaft,  and  approached  the  caftle.    The  king,  per- 
ceiving their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  inadver- 
tency, on  which  the  latter  hafted  to  encounter  that 
body.    As  he  advanced,  the  Englilh  wheeled  to  attack 
him.    Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
holding  out  their  fpears  on  every  fide.    At  the  firft 
onfet  Sir  William  Daynecourt,  an  Englifh  commander 
of  diftinguiftied  valour,  was  killed ;  but  Randolph, 
who  had  only  a  fmall  party  with  him,  was  furrounded 
on  all  fides,  and  in  the  utmoft  danger.    Douglas  per- 
ceived his  danger,  and  requefted  the  king  to  let  him  go 
to  his  afliftance.    Robert  at  firft  refufed,  but  afterwards 


ters  into  ai.  therglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  confented  with  rekaance.    Doudas  fet  out  without 


*'"^™wfth  ^^'^^  governor  of  the  place  agreed  to  fur- 

thTgom-  '^^"^^r,  if  he  was  not  relieved  before  the  24th  of  June 
, nor  of  Stir- 13 '4  ;         to  this  Edward  agreed,  without  confult- 
Jing,         ing  his  brother.    The  king  was  highly  difpleafed  with 
•  this  rafli  treaty,  which  interrupted  his  own  operations, 
allowed  the  Knglifli  time  to  affemble  their  utmoft  force, 
and  at  laft  obliged  him  either  to  raife  the  fiege  or  to 
put  all  on  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle.    However,  he 
refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  the 
Englifti  by  the  appointed  day.    Having  appointed  a 
the  decii  ve^^"'^'^^^  rendezvous  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
^  *     Stirling,  he  found  their  number  to  amount  to  fome- 
what  more  than  30,000,  befides  upwards  of  15,000  of 
an  undifcipHned  rabble  that  followed  the  camp.  He 
determined  to  wait  the  Englifh  in  a  field  which  had 
the  brook  or  burn  of  Bannock  ,on  the  right,  and  Stir- 
ling on  the  left.    His  chief  dread  was  the  ftrength  and 
number  of  the  Englifh  cavalry,  and  thefe  he  took  every 
method  to  oppofe.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  fteep 
in  many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stir- 
ling was  partly  covered  with  wood.    The  king  com- 
manded many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two 
-or  three  feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in  all  places  where  ca- 
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delay  ;  but  as  he  approached  he  faw  the  Englifh  falling 
into  diforder ;  upon  which  he  called  to  his  men  to  ftop, 
and  not  diminifh  the  glory  of  Randolph  and  his  men  by 
fharing  their  viilory, 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  when  the  van-  An  En 
guard  of  the  Englifh  appeared.    He  was  meanly  dref-li^hkni 
fed,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battle- ax  in'^'"^<^ ' 
his  hand.    Henry  de  Bohun,  an  Englifh  knight,  arm-f'^'f'' 
ed  cap-a-pee,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.    Robert  Roberi 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  ftruck  his  antagonift  fo 
violently  with  his  battle- ax,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  cleft 
him  down  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  Englifh  van- 
guard retreated  in  contufion.  The  Scottifli  generals  are 
faid  to  have  blamed  their  king  for  his  rafhnefs  in  thus 
encountering  Bohun  ;  and  he  himftlf,  confcious  of  the 
juftice  of  their  charge,  only  replied,  "  I  have  broke  my 
good  battle-ax." 

On  Monday  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  Englifh  Comm 
army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  van,  confifting  ofdc  s  f 
archers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de^"^^*^** 
Clare  earl  of  Gloucefter,  nephew  to  the  Englifti  king, 
and  Humphry  de  Bohun  cotiftable  of  England  ;  but  the 
ground  was  fo  narrow,  tliat  the  reft  of  the  army  had  not 
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fufficrent  room  to  expand  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  appeared  to 
the  Scots  as  confifting  of  one  great  compaA  body.  The 
main  body  was  brought  up  by  Edward  in  perfon,  at- 
tended by  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Sir  Giles  d' Argentine,  two  experienced  commanders. 
Maurice  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  himfelf  on  an  emi- 
nence, celebrated  mafs  in  the  fight  of  the  Scottifii  army. 
He  then  pafted  along  the  front,  barefooted,  with  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhorted  the  Scots 
to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  T.'ie  Scots  fell 
down  on  their  knees ;  which  being  perceived  by  Ed- 
ward, he  cried  out,  "  They  yield  !  See,  they  implore 
mercy  "  '*  They  do,"  anfwered  UrnfravIUe,  one  of  his 
commanders,  '*  they  do  implore  mercy,  but  not  from 
us.    On  that  held  they  will  be  viftorions  or  die." 

As  both  parties  were  violently  exafperated  againfl 
each  other,  the  engagement  beyan  with  great  fury. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were 
grievoufly  annoyed  by  the  Englilh  archers,  ordered  Sir 
Robert  Keith  the  marifchal,  with  a  few  armed  horfemen, 
to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  This 
was  inftantly  accomplifhed ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  the 
archers  were  ufclefs  in  a  clofe  encounter,  they  could 
make  veiy  little  refiftance,  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
flight  fpread  diforder  through  the  whole  army. 

Robert  now  advaticed  with  the  refer  ve  :  the  v/hole 
Englifh  army  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  archers  had  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of 
the  Scots.  The  young  and  gallant  earl  of  Gloucefter 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which  increafed  the  gene- 
ral confufion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous 
attendants  on  the  Scottifh  camp,  prompted  by  curiofity 
©r  the  defire  of  plunder,  iflfued  from  their  retirement. 
The  Englifh  miftook  them  for  a  bod.y  of  frefh  troops 
coming  to  the  affiltance  of  their  enemies,  and  filed  with 
precipitation  on  all  fides.  Many  fought  refuge  among 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  caftle,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Pembroke  and  Sir 
Oiles  d' Argentine  had  never  quitted  Edward  during 
the  aftion ;  but  now,  feeing  the  battle  irretrievably  loft, 
Pembroke  conftrained  the  king  to  quit  the  field.  D'Ar- 
gentine  rtfufed  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  vulgar  opinion,  the  three  moll  eminent  worthies  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  and  Giles  d' Argentine.  Pie  is  faid  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Paleiline, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both  each  time.  His  valour 
now  availed  him  but  little  ;  for  rufliing  into  the  midlt  of 
the  Scots  army,  he  was  inftantly  cut  in  pieces.  Dou- 
glas, with  6o  horfemen,  purfued  Edward  clofe.  At  the 
Torwood  he  met  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  who  was 
haftening  to  the  Englifii  rendezvous  with  twenty  horfe- 
inen.  The  latter  fcon  abandoned  the  caufe  of  the  van- 
quifhed,  and  joined  Douglas  in  the  purfuit  of  Edwai-d, 
who  fled  to  Linlithgow.  He  had  fcarcely  arrived  there, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  and 
again  obhged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed 
him  with  fuch  afliduity,  that  (as  Lord  Hailes  choofes  to 
Latinize  the  expreffion  of  an  ancient  hiftorian)  ne  vel 
mingendi  locus  concederetur ;  but,  notwithftanding  their 
Utmoft  efforts,  Edward  got  fafe  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  who  prote<Sted  him 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  fea  to  England. 
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Such  was  the  dccifive  batt-e  of  Bannockburn,  the  "^cotlan  L 
greateft  defeat  the  Englifh  ever  fuftained  from  the  Scots.  — — y— ^  • 
On  the  fide  of  the  latter  no  perfons  of  note  were  flain, 
excepting  Sir  William  Vipont,  and  Sir  Walter  Rofs  the 
favourite  of  Edward  Bruce  ;  and  fo  grievoufly  was  Ed- 
ward affliifted  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  that  this  day's  work  were  undone,  fo  Rofs 
had  not  died  I"    On  the  Engliih  fide  were  flain  27  ba-  167 
rons  and  bannerets,  and  22  taken  prifoncrs  ;  of  knights  Lefs  of  the 
there  were  killed  42,  and  60  taken  prifoners  ;  of  efquires  in 
there  fell  70c  ;  but  tlie  number  of  the  common  men  who 
were  killed  or  taken  was  never  known  with  any  certain- ba;n.'^ 
ty.    The  Wellh  who  had  ferved  in  the  Encililh  army 
were  fcattered  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  Scottifli  peafants.   The  Englifh,  who  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
ling, furrendered  at  difcretion  :  the  caftle  was  furren- 
dered,  and  the  privy-feal  of  England  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Scots.    The  fpoils  of  the  Englifii  camp 
were  immenfe,  and-  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  with 
the  raniom  of  many  noble  prifoners  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  Robert  fliowed  much  generofity  in  his  treatment 
of  the  prifoners  who  fell  to  his  fhare.  He  fet  at  liberty 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Twerge, 
two  officers  of  high  rank,  without  ranfom  ;  and  by  hu- 
nvane  and  generous  offices  alleviated  the  misfortune  of 
the  reft.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  and  - 
the  lord  Clifford  were  fent  to  England,  that  they  might 
be  interred  with  the  ufual  folemnity.    There  was  one 
Bafton,  a  Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is 
faid  to  have  brought  with  him  in  his  train  to  be  fpefta- 
tor  of  his  atchievements,  and  to  record  his  triumphs. 
Bafton  was  made  priibner,  and  obhged  to  celebrate  the 
viftor)'  of  Robert  over  the  Englifii.    This  he  did  in 
wretched  La-tIn  rhymes  ;  which,  however,  procured  his 
liberty.    After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  earl  of 
Hereford  retreated  to  the  caftle  of  Bothwell,  where  he 
was  befieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  foon  obliged  to 
furrender.    He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  fitter,  and  The  king'* 
daughter  of  the  king,  the  youiig  earl  of  Marr,  and  thefimily  fet 
bifhop  of  Giafgow.  at  liberty. 

The  terror  of  the  Englifia  after  the  defeat  at  Br-i- 
nockburn  is  almoft  incredible.   Walfingham  afferts,  that 
many  of  them  revolted  to  the  Scots,  and  affifted  them  ^ 
in  plundering  their  own  country.    "  The  Englifii,"  Confterna- 
fays  he,  "  were  fo- bereaved  of  their  wonted  intrepidity,  tion  of  the  ■ 
that  an  hundred  of  that  nation  would  have  fled  from^^g^''^* 
two  or  three  Scot-fmen."    Edward.  Bruce  and  Douglas 
entered  England  on  the  eafttrn  fide,  ravaged  Northum- 
berland, and  hid  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  under  con- 
tribution.   From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Richmond, 
laid  Appleby  and  fome  other  towns,  in  afixes,  and  re- 
turned home  loaded  with  plunder.    Edwar-d  fummoned 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  concert  means  for 
the  pubhc  fecurity  ;  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Formerly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  to  be  guar- 
dian of  the  country  between  the  Trent  and  the  Tweed« 
Robert,  however,  fent  ambafladors  to  treat  of  a  peace  ; 
but  the  Scots  were,  too  much  elated  with  their  good  ' 
fortune  to  make  conceffions,  and  the  EngHfii  were  not 
yet  fufficiently  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands. 
The  r-avages  of  war  were  again  renewed  :  the  Scots  con- 
tinued their  incurfions  into  England,  and  levied  contri- 
butions in  different  places. 

In  .1315,  tJLie  Englifh  i^Efalrs  feeraed  a  little  to  revive. 
8.  The 
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Tlie  Scots,  indeed,  plundered  Durham  and  ITartlepaol  \ 
but  they  were  repulfed  from  Carlifle,  and  failed  In  an  at- 
tempt on  Berwick.  The  Irldi  of  Ulfter,  oppreffed  by 
the  Englifh  <joveinment,  implored  the  afliftance  of  Ro- 
bert, and  offered  to  acknowledpje  his  brother  Edward 
as  their  fovereign  ;  who  accordingly  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergiis  on  the  25th  of  May  13 '5,  with  6000  men. — 
This  was  an  enterprize  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
Scotland  to  accomplilli,  and  which  could  not  but  be 
perceived  by  Robert.  However,  there  were  motivcc 
xvhich  induced  him  to  confent.  The  offer  of  a  crown, 
thoueh  ever  fo  vifionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  whofe  impetuous  valour  made  no  account 
of  difficulties,  however  great.  It  might  have  been 
deemed  ungenerous,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been 
politic  or  fafe,  to  have  rejefled  the  propofals  of  the  Irilh 
for  the  advancement  of  his  brother,  to  whom  the  king 
owed  more  than  he  could  repay.  Befides,  the  invafion 
of  Ireland  feemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the 
Englifh  forces.  The  event  proved  unforttmate.  Ed- 
ward, after  performing  and  fuffering  more  than  could 
almoft  have  been  expefted  from  human  nature,  was  at 
laft  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Englifti,  as  is  related  un- 
der the  article  Ireland,  n°42. 

The  king  himfelf  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  in  or- 
der to  affift  his  brother  in  attempting  the  fubjeaion  of 
that  country  ;  and  during  his  abfence  the  Englifh  had 
made  feveral  attempts  to  dillurb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot- 
land. The  earl  of  Arundel  invaded  the  foreft  of  Jed- 
'  burgh  with  a  numerous  army  ;  but  being  drawn  into  an 
lambufcade  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  with  great  lofs. 
Edmund  de  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  and  gover- 
nor  of  Berwick,  invaded  and  wafted  Teviotdale  ;  but 
while  he  was  returning  home  loaded  with  fpoil,  he  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  kiUed  by  Douglas.  Soon  after 
this,  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Douglas  that  one 
Robert  Neville  had  boafted  that  he  would  encounter  him 
whenever  h*  faw  his  banner  difplayed._  Douglas  did 
not  U)ng  delay  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  He  advan- 
ced ,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berw-ick,  difplayed  his 
banner,  and  burnt  fome  villages.  Neville,  provoked  at 
thefe  ravages,  took  the  field,  encountered  Douglas, 
and  was  de'feated  and  killed.  By  fea  the  Englifh  inva- 
ded Scotland,  and  anchored  off  Inverkeithing  jn  the 
frith  of  Eorth,  where  they  foon  after  landed.  Five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Fife 
and  the  fteriff  of  that  country,  attempted  to  oppofe 
their  landing,  but  were  intimidated  by  the  number  of 
their  enemies.  William  Sinclair  bllhop  of  Dunkeld 
happened  to  meet  the  fugitives ;  and  having  by  his  re- 
proaches oUiged  them  to  rally,  he  led  them  on  again  to 
the  charge,  and  drove  the  Englifh  to  their  fhips  with 
conliderable  lofs.  For  this  exploit  Robert  conferred  the 
title  of  the  i/ng's  bjjhop  on  Sinclair ;  and  he  was  long 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  on  this  account. 

In  13175  after  king  Robert  had  returned  from  his 
Irlfh  expedition,  a  bull  was  iffued  by  the  pope  (John 
XXII.)  commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng. 
land  and  Scotland,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Two  cardinals  were  difpatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  his  commands  ;  and  they  were  privately  empow- 
ered to  inflift  the  highetl  fplritual  cenfures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  or  whomfoever  elfe  they  thought  proper.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  i.^iy,  two  meffengers  were 
Xeiit  to  Robert  by  the  cardinals,    The  king  gave  them 
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a  gracious  reception  3  snd  after  confuking  with  his  ba*  Sco| 
rons,  returnedi  for  anfwer,  that  he  very  much  defired  a 
good  and  perpetual  peace,  either  by  ihe  mediation  of 
the  cardinals,  or  by  any  other  means.  He  allowed  the 
open  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended  peace, 
to  be  read  in  his  prefcnce,  and  liftened  to  them  with 
due  refpe£t.  But  he  would  not  receive  the  fealtd  letters 
addreffed  to  Robert  Bruce  governor  of  Scotland^  alleging, 
that  there  might  be  many  of  his  barons  whofe  names 
were  Robert  Bruce,  and  that  thefe  barons  might  pro« 
bably  have  fome  fhare  in  the  governm.ent.  Unlei's,  there-, 
fore,  the  letters  were  addreffed  to  him  as  hmg  of  Scot- 
/and,  he  could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  hie 
parliament,  which  he  promifed  immediately  to  affemble 
on  the  occaiion.  The  meffengers  attempted  to  apolo- 
gife  for  the  omiffion  of  the  title  ef  King.  '*  The 
holy  church  was  not  wont,"  they  faid,  *'  during  the 
dependence  of  a  controverfy,  to  write  or  fay  any  thing 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties."  *•  Since  then," 
anfwered  the  king,  "  my  ipiritual  father  and  my  holy  gpin't 
mother  would  not  prejudice  the  caufe  of  my  adverfary  l.avio 
by  beltowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  iing  during  the  ^"^^ 
dependence  of  the  controverfy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
frejudired  my  caufe  by  withdrawing  that  appellation  from 
me.  I  am  in  poffcfiisn  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ; 
all  my  people  call  me  king ;  and  foreign  princes  addrefs 
me  under  that  title  ;  but  it  feems  that  my  parents  are 
partial  to  their  Englifh  Ibn.  Had  you  preforacd  to  pre- 
ient  letters  with  fuch  an  addrefs  to  any  other  fovereign 
prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been  anfwered  in  a 
harfhev  ftyle  ;  but  I  reverence  you  as  the  meffengers  of 
the  holy  fee." 

The  meffengers,  quite  abafhed  with  this  reply,  chan- 
ged the  difcourfe,  and  requefted  the  king  that  he  would 
confent  to  a  temporary  ceffation  of  hoflllities  ;  but  to 
this  he  declared,  that  he  never  would  confent,  while  the 
Englifli  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people-  His 
counfellors,  however,  informed  the  meffengers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addreffed  to  the  king  of  Scotsy  the 
negoclations  would  inilantly  have  been  opened.  This 
difrefpeftful  omiffion  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Englifh  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinthig  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  Avignon. 

When  the  meffengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  of^ 
thefe  "proceedings,  the  latter  determined  to  proclaim  truce 
the  papal  ttuce  in  Scotland  ;  in  which  hazardous  of-claitni 
fice  they  employed  Adam  Newtor\,  guardian  of  the^<^otl! 
monaftery  of  Minorites,  at  Berwick,  who  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particularly  to 
the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew's.  The  monk  found  the  king 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cambus, 
making  preparations  for  affaulting  Berwick.  Perfonal 
accefs  was  denied  to  the  king  ;  but  the  monk,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  mailers,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope.  The  king  feiit  him  for  anfwer,  that 
he  would  lliten  to  no  bulls,  till  he  was  treated  as  king 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Ber- 
wick. 

The  poor  monk,  terrified  at  this  anfwer,  requefled  Whic 
either  a  fafe  conduA  to  Berwick,  or  permiffion  to  P^^s^  '^^S 
into  Scotland,  and  deliver  his  letters  to  the  Scottifli  ^  * 
clergy.  Both  were  refufed  ;  and  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  lofs  of  time.  He  fet  out 
for  Berwick  ;  but  in  his  way  thither  was  attacked  by 
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rtjlibtfTR.  «tJ?  rcjii5,e'  \rha  prctenxitd  to  he  !».  By  tliem  ke 
was  ftrijmeci  and  roblaecl  <3>f  all  Biis  parchmantg,  together 
•with  bis  letters  and  inSruAions  ;  tlie  rohbtfrs  alfo,,  it  h 
faid-,  tCTse  thie  ptape^a  bmU,  vsdtimut  JUjy  tegaBd  to  its 

IfT  t  ^i*,  IjEiag^  Roljert  piroceeded  ii;  his  enterprijje 
Jtaainfl  Berwick,  but-  refoived  ta  employ  artifice  as  w«U 
as,  fore*  in  tiie  redm^^ism  cf  it.  A  Gitit^n  of  Berwick,.- 
by^Ratme  SpaUingy  bauiog  beea  ill  ufed  by  the  gwernoi;,, 
refolved  to.  rsveinre  bimfelf ;  and  thetefore  wcote  a  lettar 
to  a  cert^n  Scottifh  lard!,  wkofe  selafcitxn  he  had  rtiarri> 
ed.  ofFenrt^  on  a  certain  msrht  to  betrafy  the-  poft  where 
he  kept  jsftlari  TThe  nablemaa  caownitnicated  this  mi~ 
portant  intelligenca  to.  the  king*  **  You  dad  w,dl/* 
laid  Robert,  "  in  making  me  vow  confident  {  (of  if 
you  had  told  this  either  to  Randolph  ur  Douglas,  you 
would  have  offended  the  one  vBhom  you  did  not  trull : 
Both  of"  them,  hower^r,  feall  aid  you  in  the  execution 
cf  the  enterprixe.**'  The  kingf  then  commanded  him  to 
Kpair  to  a  certaia  place  with  ^  body  of  trocups  ;  to 
which  place  he  aifogase  feparate  orders,  to  Douglas  and 
jRaodiilph  to  repair  at  flie  fame  hour,  each  with  9  body? 
©f  troops  under  his  command.  The  forces  thus  cauti- 
oufly  afiembled  marched  to  Berwick,  and,  aflifted  by 
Spalding,  fcaled  tke  walls,  making  themfelves  mafters 
*>f  the  town  in  a  few  hours.  The  ejarrifon  of  the  calUe, 
perceiving  that  the  number  of  Scots  was  but  fmall, 
tnade  a  defperate  fally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into 
the  cafUefrom  the  town ;  but,  after  an  obftinate  conflict, 
they  were  defeated  and  driveo  back,  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
traordinary vak«xr  of  a  young  knight  named  Sir  William 
Keith  of  Galjlon.  —This  happened  on  tke  28th  of  March 
1318. 

King  Robert  no  fooner  heard  of  the  fircccfs  of  his 
forces  »gainft  the  towu>  than  he  hafteaed  te  lay  fiegc  to 
the  caftle  of  Berwick.  This  was  foon  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate) after  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland) 
and  took  the  eaftles  of  Wark,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford. 
In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  j)enetrated 
into  Yorkftiire.  In  their  progrefs  they  burnt  the 
towns  of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough* 
and  Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Rip- 
pon  to  redeem  themfelves.  by  paying  1000  roerks  ;  af- 
ter which  they  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty  ; 
and,  as  an  Englifh  hiftorian  exprtfTes  it,  "  driving  their 
prifoners  before  them  like  flocks  of  fheep." 

This  year  the  interpofition  of  the  pope  A*as  obtained 
againft  Robert,  with  »  view  ta  intimidate  the  Scottilh 
ration  ;  and  the  two  cardinids  refiding  in  England  were 
commanded  to  excommunicate  Robert  Bruce  and  his 
nalherent-s,  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  mcfTengers 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  his  affault  of  Berwick,  after  a 
truce  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority. — 
This  fentence  was  accordingly  put  in  execsutioa,  thtt^gh 
Rob«rt  had  certainly  been  excommmiicated  ancff,  if  aot 
oftener,  before.  Meffengers  were  fc«t  from  Scotland 
*o  Rome,  in  order  to  procure  at  reverfal  of  the  fetitsrvce-; 
but  Edwaj-d  difpatched  the  bilhop  of  Hereftird*  and 
Hugh  d*Efpencer  the  Elder,  to  couoteratft  this  segoci- 
atiort,  inforriiing  his  holinefe  at  ^e  fansjs  time  of  ctjrtiia 
intercepted  letters  which  had  been  written  (rem  Avig- 
non to  Scotland ;  upon  which  the  pope  ocdcg-ed  all  the 
Scots  reliding  at  Avignon,  and  all  of  that  place  vvho 
hdd  corrdponded  with  Scotland^  to  he  taken  iutQ  cufr 
5|ody. 
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The  rtioil  t«n5rk<&le  ttaftfiidiEtn  cf  thiJi  T^*  Sc9.tla-tj4, 
ev^r,  was  the  de^stt  and  death  of  E^w^d  Bruce  ia  " — * 
Ireland  i  of  which  an  account  is.  giyeu  uijvl^.t  ike  ar- 
ticle Is, EI, AS®*  ir"  4,2.  Hi*bctdy  Tr4&  f^uait'ered,  and 
diflribut«d  for  ^  fublic  fpeftade  QT€;r  Irtfend  ;  ajiA  hi? 
head  wa&  prefettted  t«  E4*3jrd.  by  John  larA  ]^<iming- 
bam  the  couimaijd«  el  the  Eagiiih,  army ;  returq; 
f«w«  which  fervice^  he  was,  rewardesl  with  the:  title  of 
eurl  of,  Lonvdi:, 

la  the  astian  time  itd-»Kvd,  who  had.  fummoned  9 
parliament  ta  meet  at  Lincoln,  w^s  obliged,  to  pr.Q>- 
rogue  it  on  account  of  the  Seattifli  invaffon,  and  t& 
^ffemble  an  army  at  Yoxk.  for  the  dirfeacc  of  his  coun-. 
try.  At  Michaelmas-  it  was,  dcterminsd,  ur.  a;  parlia- 
ment held  at  London,  that  every  city  ^rd  town  ia 
England  fliQuld  furoiih  a.  csrtain- proptrition  of  men  com-- 
pletely  armed.  Thuig,  coofiderahle. body  of  tr<3ops  wai* 
Lon  raifed ;  but,  vrlwn,  they  afTerabled  at  York,  th^ir 
party-gnira-ofitiei  and  mutual  diftpuA  rCifc  to.  fuch  aa 
height,,  that  it  v/aa.  found  neceffaify  to  fend  them  back, 
to  their  habitations. 

In  I  Jig,  Edward,  haying  fuccetid.Gd  fo.  vr«ll  in  hist 
oegoclations  with  the  court  of  Rom?,  refolyed  to  make 
funilar  attempts  with  Other  powers,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Scottifh  nation.     Accoidingly  be  requeued  the 
count  oF  Flanders  to  prohibit  the  Scqta  from,  entering 
his  country  :  but  to  this,  requeft  ke  received  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  reply  :  *'  plimdos  is  the  common 
country  of  all  men ;  I  cannot  prohibit  any  merchants 
from  trafficking  thither,  for  fuch  prohibition  wouki  iSo 
prove  the  ruin  of  my  people.'*    Finding  himfelF  baf-E'l^vard 
fled  in  this  attempt,  the  Englifli  moiiarch  once  morels*'" 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  war ;  aad  with  tbis.j'^^jj^'' 
view  commanded  his.  army  to  affcmble  at  Newcallle  up- 
on Tyne,  on  the  24th  of  July  1319:  but  before  htf 
proceeded,  he  requeued  the  prayers,  of  the  clergy  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition  ;  and,  to  render  their  prayers 
the  more  efttftual,  be  at  the  fame  time  demanded,  fxoni 
them  a  great  fum  of  money  by  way  of  loan.  ^ 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readiaefs,  the  EmgUfh  Berwick 
army  approached  Berwick,  which  was  corormmd/ed  by  lj<?floge4 
Walter  the  Steward  of  Scotland.    Thi&  nobleman  had '^'^  ''^«=  -ng* 
long  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Englilh,  and  bad  ' 
taken  every  means  of  defence  in  hia  power.  Tht 
enemy,  however,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  naad>:  a 
general  affault ;  but  were  rtpuifed  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a  loug  and  obftinate  conteft.    Their  n.exi 
attempt  was  on  the  fide  towards  the  river.    At  thai 
time  the  walls  «f  B.ecwick  were  of  aa  tj^anfiderablp 
height  ;,  and  it  whs  propofed  to  bring  a  veffel  clofe  ta 
them,  frgm  whence  the  troops  might  eater  by  a  draw, 
bridge  let  daws  from  the  maff.    Bat  the  Sco.ts.  arwoy- 
ed  the  affailanta  fo,  much,  that  they  could  not  briDg 
this,  veffel  withia  the  proper  diilance  ;  and  at  thje  ebb 
ojF  the  tide  it  grounded,  and  was  burut  by  the  befieged.  jg.^ 
— The  Englifh  had  then  reeourfe  to  a  new-j:* vented  a  new  tn^. " 
essgiae  which  they  called  a  foivy  but  fox  ^*hat  reafon  is  veutcJ  en*.. 
UUknQWJj.    In  many  particulars  it  refembled  thft  tejiudo^  ^  cil!#i 
aritftaria  of  the  ancients.    It  appears  tp  have  h.e.en^'^'^'''*^' 
lairge  fabric  compoled  of  timber,,  and  well- roofed,  ha.viug 
feages  within  it,  and  ia  height  furpaffing  the  wall  0/ 
the  towft.    It  was  mawd  upon  wheels,  and  ferved  for 
the  double  purpoXe  of  qundu£ling  the  mine.-8  t.:J  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  and  armed  men  to  the  ftorm.  Thyi 
machine  wa^  (^ounterailed  by  one  conftrudleJ  Ly  Jobs 
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Scotland.  Crab,  a  Flemifh  engineer  in  the  Scots  fervice, 
—  »       vas  a  kind  of  moveable  crane,  whereby  great  ftones 
might  be  raifed  on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the 
enemy.    The  Englifli  made  a  general  affault  on  the 
quarter  towards  the  fea,.  as  well  as  on  the  land  fide ;  fo 
that  the  gai'rifon,  exhaufted  by  confintial  fatigue,  could 
fcarce  maintain  their  pofts.    The  great  engine  moved 
on  to  the  walls  ;  and,  though  -  -ftones  were  inceffaritly; 
difcharged  againft  it  from  the  crane,  Iheiy  effe(^  was 
fo  fmall,  that  all  hope  of  preferving  Berwick  was  loft. 
At  length  a  huge  ftone  ftruck  it  witb  fuch  force,  that 
the  beams  gave  way,  and  the  ^^cots  pouring  down  com- 
buftibles  upon  it,  it  was  reduced  to  afhes.    The  Eng- 
lifh,  however,  ftill  continued  the  attack.  The  Steward, 
with  a  referve  of  100  men,  went  firom  poft  to  poft,  re- 
lieving thofe  who  were  wounded  or  unfit  for  combat. 
One  foldier  of  the  referve  only  remained  with  him  when 
ati  alarm  was  given  that  the  Eriglifh  had  burnt  a  bar- 
rier at  the.  port  called  St  Mary's,  poffelTed  themfelves  of 
the  draw-bridge, 'and  fired  the  gate.    The  Steward 
haftened  thither,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  ram- 
part, ordered  the  gat-e  to  be  fet  open,  and  rufhed  out 
upon  the  enemy.   A  defpcrate  combat  enfued,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  the  Englilh  com- 
manders withdrew  their  troops. 

Notwithftanding  this  brave  defence,  it  was  evident 
that  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  fpeedy 
relief ;  and  Robert  could  not,  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  EngHfh.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion  in 
England,  in  order  to  oblige  Edward  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.'  By  order  of  the  king,  15,000  men  en- 
tered England  by  the  weftern  marches.  They  had  cen- 
certed  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  queen  of  England 
from  her  refidence  near  York  ;  but  being  difappointed 
in  this  attempt,  they  laid  vrafte  Yorkfltire.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  haftily  coUefted  a  numerous  body  of 
commons  and  ecelefiaftics,  with  whom  he  encountered 
the  Scots  at  Mittm,  near  Borough-bridge,  in  the  north- 
riding  of  Yorkfhire.  The  Englifh  were  inftantly  rout- 
lifti  defeat-  ed  ;  3800  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  great  part 
cd.  aiid  the  gf  ^.jjQfg  ^Yio  fled  perrfhed  in  the  river  Swale.  In  this 
i|t,,^,^>aion  300  ecclefiaftics  loft  their  lives.  Tlie  news  of 
this  fuceefsful  inroad  alarmed  the  befiegcrs  of  Berwick. 
The  barons  whofe  eftates  lay  to  the  fouthward  remote 
ftom.the  Sc€»ttifh  depredations  were  eager  for  continu- 
ing the  fiege.  But  they  were  oppofed  by  thofe  of  the 
north  ;.  who  were  no  lefs  eager  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife, .  and  return  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
With  them  the  earl  of  Lancafter  concurred  in  opinion  ; 
who,  underftanding  that  his  favourite  manor  of  Ponte- 
fra£l  was  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  departed 
with  alt  his  adherents.  Edward,  upon  this,  drew  off 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  attempted  to  intercept 
;i(andplph  and  Douglas ;  but  they  eluded  him,  and  rc* 
turned -in  fafety  to  Scotjand. 

The  unfuccefsful  event  of  this  laft  attempt  induced 
Edward"  ferioufly  to  think  of  peace  ;  and  accordingly  a 
truce  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded  on  the 
a  jft  of  December  131 9  ;  which  interval  of  tranquillity 
the  Scots  made  ufe  of  in  addreffing  a  manifcfto  to  the 
pope  in  juftification  of  their  caufe.  This  was  drawn 
ijp  In  a  ipirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  coniiderable 
ahcration  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  The  pope,  fore- 
feeing  that  Robert  would  not  be  terrified  into  fubniif* 
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This    fions,  ordered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the  Scotlan 
beft  manner  he  could.    A  negociation  was  accordingly  v— ■ 
fet  on  foot,  which  foon  terminated  ineffeftually ;  the 
truce  was  not -renewed,  and  in  1322  a  mutual  invafion 
took  place.    The  Scots  penetrated  into  Lancalhire  by  Enj^Iand 
the  weftern  marches  ;  and,  after  plundering  the  country,  again  inv|i 
returned  home  with  an  extraordinary  booty  ;  while  g^^^g 
ward' made  great  preparations  for ,  an  expedition  intOg^^J^^^, 
Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Au^ufl  the  fame  year,  the  Engl 
In  this,  however,  he  was  not  attended  with  fuccefs. 
Robert  had  caufed  a^l  the  cattle  £0  be  driven  off,  and 
all  the  efFefts  of  any  value  to  be  removed  from  Lothian 
and  the  Merfe  ;  fixing  his  camp  at  Culrofs,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.    His  orders  for  re- 
moving the  cattle  were  fo  pundlually  obeyed,  that,  ac- 
cording to  common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  was  a  lame  bull  at  Tra- 
nent Ih  Eaft  Lothian.    Edward,  however,  ftiU  proceed- 
ed, and  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  without 
any  hopes  of  fubduing  the  kingdom.    His  provifion* 
being  confumed,  many  of  his  foldiers  perifhed  for  want; 
and  he  was  obliged  at  laft  to  retire  without  having  feen 
an  enemy.    On  their  return,  his  foldiers  burnt  the 
abbeys  of  Holyrood,  Melrofs,  Dryburgh,  &c.  killed 
many  of  the  monks,  and  committed  other  facrileges-t 
but  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  be- 
gan again  to  enjoy  a  plentiful  living,  they  indulged 
themfelves  in  fuch  exceffes  as  were  produftlve  of  mortal 
difeafcs ;  Infomuch  that,  according  to  an  Enghfh  hi-  jg^ 
ftorian,  almoft  one  half  of  the  great  army  which  Ed- Great  p 
ward  had  brought  from  England  with  him  were  deftroy-ofEdwa 
ed  either  by  hunger  or  gluttony.   ^  ftroycd! 

No  fooner  were  the  Englifh  retired  than  they  were 
purfued  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
Norham.    Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  of  Biland  in  Yorkv 
(hire,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageoufly  ported  in 
the  neighbourhood.    The  Scots,  invited,  as  is  faid, 
by  fome  traitors  about  the  king's  perion,  attempted  to 
furprife  him  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  dIfBculty  that 
he  made  his  efcape  to  York,  abandoning  all  his  baggaga 
and  treafure  to  the  enemy.    The  Englifh  camp  wa» 
fuppofed  to  be  accelTible  only  by  a  narrow  pafs,  but 
Douglas  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  prefented 
himfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  fervice  under 
his  friend  Douglas.    The  Highlanders  and  men  of  the 
Ifles  climbed  the  precipice  on  which  the  Englifh  camp  lift  deft 
ftood,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  with  great  lofs.  ed  and  ( 
The  Scots  purfued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  York,^^^.^^' 
wafted  the  country  without  controvd,  and  returned  home^  ^^'^ ' 
unmolefted. 

Edward,  difheartencd  by  repeated  loffes,  agreed  to  a 
eef^tion  Of  arms  **  with  the  men  of  Scotland  who  were 
engaged  In  war  with  him."    But  the  king  of  Scotland 
would  not  confent  to  it  in  that  form  ;  however,  he  gave 
his  confent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,  to 
which  Edward  now  made  no  objeftion.  •  This  tteaty 
was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  March  1323,  and  was  jg^ 
to  endure  until  the  1 2th  of  June  13  36.    It  was  agreed,  a  truce 
that,  durlno-  the  continuance  of  it,  no  new  fbrtreffes  conclud 
ftiouH  be  erefted  in  Cumberland,  to  the  north  of  the^^'^^^J 
Tyne,  or  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  or  ^^^^g^. 
Dumfries ;  and  by  a  very  fingul'ar  article  it  was  provid-  land, 
ed,  that  "  Bruce  and  the  people  of  Scotland  might 
procure  abfoliition  from  the  pope  ;  but  in  cafe  theia 
was  no  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the 
I  triice^ 
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truest  that  the  fentence  of  cxfommunJcation  {hould  re. 
vive.'*'^  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Robert,  under  the 
ftyle  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  7th  June  132;^. 

The  next  care  of  Robert  was  to  reconcile  himfelf  to 
the  church,  and  to  obtain  froni  the  pope  the  title  of 
iing,  which  had  been  fo  long  denied  him  ;  which  at  laft, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  was  obtained. 
This  year  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king  of-  Scotland  at 
Dunfermline,  and  named  David,  The  court-poets  of 
the  tim^  foretold,  that  this  infant  would  one  day  rival 
his  father's  fame,  and  prove  victorious  over  the  Eng- 
lifli.  But  fcarce  had  this  future  hero  come  into  the 
world,  when  a  rival  began  to  make  his  appearance. 
John  Baliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  had  long 
■he' court hc*^"  dead;  but  left  a  fon  named  Ed'ward,  heir  to  his 
tngland.  pretenfions  to  the  crown.  The  young  prince  had  re- 
iided  on  his  paternal  eftate  in  Normandy,  ncgledted  and 
forgotten;  but  in  1324  was  called  to  the  court  of 
England,  for  the  purpofe,  undoubtedly,  of  fetting  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  young  David  Bruce,  in  cafe  his  father, 
now  broken  with  fatigues,  (hould  die  in  a  fhort  time. 
The  negociations  for  peace,  however,  ftill  went  on  ; 
but  the  commiffioners  appointed  for  this  purpofe  made 
little  progrcfs,  by  reafon  of  demands  for  feudal  fove- 
reignty  ftill  made  by  the  Enghfh.  The  reconciliation 
with  the  church  was  alfo  broken  off,  by  reafon  of  the 
Scots  keeping  poffeffion  of  Berwick.  This  had  been 
taken  during  the  papal  truce  ;  and  Robert  thought 
proper  ftill  to  lie  under  the  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion rather  than  to  part  with  fuch  an  important  for- 
frefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  J  327,  Edward  II.  was 
depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  III.  then 
in  his  15th  year.  He  renewed  the  negociations  for 
peace,  and  ratified  the  truce  which  his  father  had  made  ; 
but  hearing  that  the  Scots  had  refolved  to  invade 
England  if  a  peace  was  not  immediately  concluded,  he 
fummoned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcaftle, 
and  fortified  York. — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of 
the  reafons  which  induced  the  Scots  at  this  time  to 
difregard  the  truce ;  however,  it  is  certain,  that  on  the 
15th  of  June  1327,  Douglas  and  Randolph  invaded 
England  by  the  weftern  marches,  with  an  array  of 
20,000  horlemen.  Againft  them  Edward  III.  led  an 
army,  confifting,  at  the  loweft  calculation,  of  30,000 
men,  who  affembled  at  Durham  on  the  13th  of  July. 
The  Scots  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  burning 
and  deftroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along  ;  and 
on  the  i8th  of  the  fame  month,  the  Englifh  difcovered 
them  by  the  fmoke  and  flames  which  marked  their 
lwardIII.P*^°ff'''^^s*  They  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle 
inches  towards  the  quarter  where  the  fmoke  was  perceived ; 
but,  meeting  with  no  enemy  for  two  days,  they 
concluded  that  the  Scots  had  retired.  Difencum- 
bering  themfelves  then  of  their  heavy  baggage,  they 
refolved  by  a  forced  march  to  reach  the  river  Tyne, 
and,  by,  pofting  themfelves  on  the  north  bank  of 
that  riverj  to  intercept  the  Scots  on  their  return. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  the  cavalry  having  left  the  in- 
fantry behind,  croffed  the  river  at  Haidon  :  but  before 
the  reft  of  the  army  could  come  up,  the  river  was  fo 
fwelled  by  fudden  rains,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
forded  ;  and  thus  the  troops  remained  divided  for  fe- 
veril  days,  without  any  accommodation  for  quarters,  and 
in  the  greateft  want  of  provifions  and  forage.    The  fei- 
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diers  now  began  to  murmur ;  and  it  was  refolved  agala  Scotland, 
to  proceed  fouthwards.    The  king  proclainied  a  reward  «y— — ' 
of  lands,  to  the  value  of  lool.  yearly  for  hfe,  to  the  obliged 
perfon  -who  fhould  firft  difcover  the  enemy  **  on  dry  to  offer  <i 
ground,  where  they  might  be  attacked ;"  and  many  reward  for 
knights  and  efquires  fwam  acrofs  the  river  on  *^hi8^|^^^^"^'^S 
ftrange  errand.    The  army  continued  its  march  for^.^^^  ' 
three  days  without  any  news  of  the  Scots  ;  but  on  the 
fourth  day,  certain  accounts  of  them  were  brought  by 
an  efquire,  Thomas  Rokefby  :  who  reported,  that  "  the 
Scots  had  made  him  prifoner  ;  but  that  their  leaders, 
underftanding  his  bufinefs,  had  fet  him  at  liberty  ;  fay- 
ing, that  they  had  remained  for  eight  days  on  the  fame 
ground,  as  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  Englifii  as 
the  Englifh  were  of  theirs,  and  that  they  were  defirous 
and  ready  to  combat."  With  this  man  for  their  guide, 
the  Englifh  foon  came  in  view  of  the  Scots.  They 
were  advantageoufly  pofted  on  a  rifing  ground,  having 
the  river  Were  in  front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by 
rocks  and  precipices.    The  Englifti  difmounted  and 
advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from  their  ftrong 
poft ;  but  in  vain.    Edward  then  fent  a  herald  to  Ran- 
dolph and  Douglas,  with  a  meffage  in  the  ftyle  of  chi- 
valry :  **  Either,"  fays  he,  "  fuffer  me  to  pals  the  river, 
and  leave  me  room  for  ranging  my  forces ;  or  do  you 
pafs  the  river,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to  range  yours  ; 
and  thus  fliall  we  fight  on  equal  terms."    To  this  X\:*i 
Scottifh  commanders  anfwered,  "  We  will  do  neither. 
On  our  road  hither  we  have  burnt  and  fpoiled  the 
country ;  and  here  we  are  fixed  while  to  us  it  feems 
good  ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  offended,  let  h^m 
come  over  and  chaftife  us." 

The  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  two 
days  ;  after  which  the  Englifh,  underftanding  that  their 
enemies  were  diftreffed  for  provifions,  refolved  to  main- 
tain a  clofe  blockade,  and  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
Next  day,  however,  they  were  furprifed  to  find  that  the 
Scots  had  fecretly  decamped,  and  taken  poft  two  miles 
up  the  river  in  ground  ftiU  fti  onger,  and  of  more  difficult 
accefs,  amidft  a  great  wood.    The  Englifh  encamped 
oppofite  to  them  near  Stanhope  park.    At  midnight  Oefperate 
Douglas  undertook  a  moft  defperate  enterprife,  fome- ^''^'"Pt 
what  refembling  thofe  of  the  ancient  heroes.  With^^"^'*!-'** 
200  horfemen  he  approached  the  Englifh  camp,  andthe'^kine  of 
entered  it  under  the  guife  of  a  chief  commander  calling  England, 
the  rounds.  Having  thus  eluded  the  centinels,  he  pafTed 
on  to  the  royal  quarters,  overthrew  every  thing  that 
oppofed  him,  and  furioufly  afTaulted  the  king's  tent. 
The  domeftics  of  Edward  defperately  defended  their 
mafter  ;  and  his  chaplaio,  with  many  others  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  were  flain.    However,  the  king  himfelf  efcaped ; 
and  Douglas,  difappointed  of  his  prey,  rufhed  through 
the  enemy,  and  effe£led  a  retreat  with  inconfiderable 
lofs. — The  following  day,  the  Englifh  learned  from  a 
prifoner,  that  orders  had  been  ifTued  in  the  Scottifh 
camp  for  all  men  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  that 
evening  to  follow  the  banner  of  Douglas :  on  which, 
apprehending  an  attack  in  the  night,  they  prepared  for 
battle,  lighting  great  fires,  arid  keeping  a  ftri<^  watch  ; 
but  in  the  morning,  they  were  informed  hj  two  trum- 
peters whom  they  had  taken  prifoners,  that  the  Scots -pj^'^^^^^ 
had  decamped  before  midnight,  and  were  returning  to  decamp, 
their  own  country.    This  report  could  fcarcely  be  ere-  and  retura 
dited,  and  the  army  remained  for  fome  hours  in  ord«r  ^^^^^ 
of  battlt  i  but  at  length  fome  fcouts  having  croffed  the 
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—   tifh  Cairip  was  totally  def«*te^  :  vAiyAi  when  ttte  yonnt^ 

king  of  England  'ttras  <;eVtaiT(Iy  ¥n'ftft-iite^  of,  Ife  burft 
tiitb  Years ;  far  the  eiit<ir]pnfe,  w^idh  thtis  terniEnJtted 
in  dtfappomtrrie'iA  Snd  diflio'n»tir,  had  toft  feft  immenfe 
furti.  Every  p'repai-^tofi  had  tfee^  JfMde  for  oppofing 
ettemy,  &ad  atiiiliarie^  had  '"eAftfh  been  .procured  at  ^ 
moft  eddrmous  expence  fnifh  Miifea={ik.  Thefe  auxi- 
liaries confifted  of 'heaVy-arnled  cavalry ^and  they  wert 
now  fo  much  -t^'Orh  btit,  that  'they  ^ccrtild  fcarcdy  move. 
Their 'horft's  vpere  iill  ^ea'S,  or  had  'become  -tirifervice- 
ablc,  in  k  cgmpafgh  o'f  'thr^e  ^Weeks';  -fo  that  -they  were 
obHged  to  procure  hbrfds  to  'coiWejr  themfdhes  to  the 
^)Uth  of  Eriglahd.  'EdwSrfi  haviiig-'refted  itt  3!)urhaTn 
%r  fome  day's,  marcKed  to  York,  ^^here  he  difbanded 
•his  army.  BarboUr,  a  Scbts'hiftoriu'ti,  Mates, -that  there 
Sv-as  a  mbrafs  in  the  rear  of  the  SCottiih  cannip,  whicih 
^he  calls  the  tiuo-mile  momfs ;  that  'the  .SGOts  -inade  a 
way  bver  it  with  briifhwobd,  removing  It  as  they  went 
albng,ihat't'he-Englifh  might  not  purftle  them  by  the 
fame  way.  The  En^lifh  hiflbriatis  are  filled  with  de- 
fcriptioris  of 'the  ftrange  appear*dnce  of  the  defefted 
camp  of  the  Scots.  They  found  there  a  number  of 
Jlcins  ftretched  between  ftakes,  which  ferved  for  kettles 
to  boil  their  meat  ;  and  fbr  bread,  eadh  foldier  carried 
along  with  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  bf  which  he  made 
takes,  toafting  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  which  ap- 
'pear  to  hdve  beeh'part  of  their  arm  bur. 

Oh  the  return  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
led  =his  a^my  agaiilft  the'ealt^rn  borders,  and  befiegcd 
^the  cattle  of  Norham.  However,  in  1328,  Edward, 
•wearied  out  with  continual  loffes  ahd  difappointments, 
Cbnfented  to  a  perpetu'al  ;peacc  betweeh  the  two  king- 
doms on  the  following  cbnditicns.  i.  The  ftbiie  on 
wliiih  the 'kings  df  Scotland 'Vi-^re  wont  to  fit  at  the 
time  of  their  cororiatibh,  {haH  "be  reftbrcd  to  the  Scots. 
2.  The  kiilg  bf  England  chgaircs  to  employ  his  good 
'offices  nt  the  papal  court  fbr  obtaining  a  revocatibn 
■of  all  fpiritUal  prbceffes  depending  before  the  holy  fee 
againft  the  'kihg  bf  Scots,  br  aj^uitift  his  4sirtgdbm  or 
fUbjefts.  3.  Fbr'tli^fe  caufes,  alid  in  brd«r  'to' Wake 
J-eparatibn  'for  the  rdviages  committed  'in  'Ertgland  by 
•the  ScotSj'the'ktng  bf  Scots  (hall  pay '30,000  inerks  to 
Uhe  king  bf  England.  4.  ReftitutioB  fhall  be  Wade  bf 
Hhe  poffetoons  belbngit%'to*ecclefiaftic8  iti  either  king- 
fdo'rti,  V^hereof  they  "May  have  been  deprived  durirtg  the 
%ar.  5.  'Biit  thete  fhall  not  ^be  ^y  reftitution  nvade 
>^f  {'nheritatice8  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  bf  the 
%irig  of  England  or 'of  the  king  of  Scots,  by  f«?afon  of 
*ftie'Vvar^between  the  two  natiorts,  or  through  'the  for- 
^feftUfe  of  former  pbflefTors.  6.  Jbhanrta,  fifter  'of  the 
%irtg  of -England,  (hall'be  given  in  mafriage  to  David, 
%e«f<5h,  Wd  heir  to  the^kmg  of  Scots.  7.  The  king 
«t)f  Scots  fhall  prbvide'  the  princefs  Johanrta  in  a  jointure 
*tjf  "^i  boo  1.  yearly,  fecured  on  lands  'and  rents,  according 
^  arfeAfonable  eftiniation.  8.  If  either  of  the  parties 
'ihfail  fail  in  perfbrming  thefe  cbnditioris,  he  fhall  p*y 
^  bdo^pbftnds  of  filver ■  to  the  papal  treaf\ify. 

This  peace,  fatified  at  >NorthamJ)ton,  is-  ftyled  igno- 
'»Mwj/<s«j'^y  the^Eo^ii'fh  hiftorians,  and  the  marriage  df 
jfhe  ''Scbt-s.jprittce^to^the'king  of  England's  ftfler,  deno- 
Itniiiated  thw  hafe  marriage ;  'htclkVi!ic  at  this  time  all  pre- 
•teofioftsno  fbvereignty  over  Scbtland  were  given  n^, 
'1hp4figfe        ^haftl  Li  vain  attempted  to  ellabliih  tlxem 
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by  a  niittous  '^^-ar  of  «»  yeai-s.  The  marriage  bf  the  in.  Sttxhnil 
faot  jprince  U'as  celebrated  on  the  1 2th  of  July  1 3  28, 

On  the  7th  of  June  1329  died  Robert  Bruce^  ""'K-ingRo. 
olieftionably  the  greateft  of  all  the  Scottifli  -monarchs.  bcrt  d  es^ 
His  death  feems  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  ex^  ' 
Ceffive  fatigues  of  ihilitary  fei-vice  ;  and  his  difcaie, 
called  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  a  leprofy,  was 
probably  an  inveterate  fcurvy,  occafioned  by  his  way 
*of  living.  He  dltd  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  mar- 
Tted  to  Ifabella,  daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  carl  of 
Marr  .;  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  named  Marjory, 
married  to  Walter  <the  fteward  of  Scotland  ;  whdfe 
hufband  died  in  1326.  The  'fecond  wife  of  Robert 
was  Elifabeth,  the  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh  'carl 
of  Ulfter.  By  her  he  had  a  fon,  David  IT.  ;  a  daugjh- 
ter  named  Margaret,  niarricd  to  William  earl  ot  Su- 
therland ;  another,  named  Matilda,  married  to  aii  efquire 
named  Thomas  Ifaac  ;  and  Elifabeth,  married  to  Sir 
Walter  Gliphant  oi  Gaflc.  He  tiad  alfo  «  natural  fon 
named  Robert. 

That  king  Robert  I.  v/as  a  man  of  unqueilionabk 
virtue  and  humanity, -as  well  as  unequalled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  militai-y  art,  muft;  be  -evident  from  many- 
particulars  already  related.  The  only  queftionable  part^cc 
of  his  clravafter  is  his  feverc  punUhment  of  a  coiifpiraoya  conipii 
formed  againfl;  him  in  the  year  1320;  a  relation 
which,  to  avoid  interrupting  our  detail  of  more  im- 
portant matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now.— The  chief 
of  the  confpinators  were  William  de  Soulis,  whofe  an- 
ceftor  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland ; 
the  countcfs  of  Strathern,  and  fome  other  perfons  of 
high  rank.  The  -countefs  difcovered  the  plot ;  after 
which  Soulis  confeffed  the  whole,  and  was  punifhcd 
with  perpetual  imprifonment ;  as  well  as  the  couiltefs, 
notwithflandicig  her  having  made  the  difcovery.  •Gil- 
bert de'Malyerb  and  John  de  Eogie,  both  knights, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  efquire,  wereiput  to  death  as 
traitors:  but  the,perfon  moft  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  iiyled  ^/<  Jionvrr 
'He  was'nephew  to  the  king,  and-ferved  with  great 're- 
s,putation  againil  the  Saracens.  To>him  the  eoufpira- 
tors,  aft«r  having  exaftcd  an  oath'of  fecrecy,  re;»ealed 
their  defjgns.  -lie  ^Condemned  lheir^ undertaking,  and 
retufed'  to  fhare  in  it ;  Jsut  did  not  difcoVer  it,  on  ac- 
■  count  bf  the  oath  he  had  taken.  ¥et  for  this-  conceal- 
ment he  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  eondcnined  and' executed,, 
without  rjgard  to  his  perfonal  merit  ordiisTebtion  to 
'  the  "king.  The  coofpirators  vt^ere :  tried  •  before  the  par- 
^liament  at  Scone  in  1320;  and  this  fcffion, 'in  which 
fo  mudi  blood  wis  fhed,  was  long  remembered  by  -the 
vulgar  under  the  name-of  xhc^biaei  parliament.  Whe- 
ther there  was  any  thing  real  in 'this  coiifpiracy,  cr 
•whether  the  king- only  made  ufe  of  this  preteaee  to  rid 
himfslf  of  fudh  as  were-obnoaiious-to  him,  e^nbt  now 
be  'known  with  certainty ► 

'After  the -death '  of  Rbbert,  the  admlniftrati«n  was  ^^^^^ 
afTunved  by  iftandolph,  in  confequence  ^of  an  a^l  paffed  a^)poin^ 
in  15^1 8, 'by  which  hewas  appointed  regent  in-cafeiof  tgent. 
the  -king's  death,  iln  vhis  «ew  'charafter  he  behaved 
himfelf  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner  and  .by  impartial- 
ly difchargiog  the  duties"- of  his  ftatioB,  «nd  rigidly  ad- 
miniftcringjjuftice,  he  feeured>t3ie  public  trariquiliity  in 
the  ftibll  :perfe£i  imancr.  A  fevcre  •  exercife  of  juftice 
was-wyw  rendered  BOt-<>Qly'iaecefiary,ibutvindifpeni&ble, . 
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iDttfjihg  -a  courfc  of  w'ar^  the  totmnoa  people  had 
tieeri  acctiftumed  to  plunder  and  iJoodfbed and  httviaer 
new  no  Englilh  enemies  to  employ  them,  tl«ry  robijad 
and  murdered  one  another.  The  methods  by  which 
ilamiolph  repreffed  thefe  crimes  were  mvufb  the  fame 
with  thofe  which  hawe  been  adopted  ia  'latter  times  ; 
for  he  niade  the  counties  liable  for  the  fevepal  robberies 
committed  within  their  bounds.  He-even  jorilered  the 
•fanners  and  labourers  not  to  iioufe  the  took  employefl 
by  them  in  agriculture  durini^  the  nig'ht-time,  that  the 
fheriff 's  officers  mi^ht  be  the  more  -vigilant  in  fecuiiing 
them.  He  gave  orders  fortfevepely  punifhing  all  vaga- 
bonds, and  obliged  thcrh  to  work  for  thefr  livelihood  ; 
tmaking  proclamation,  that  no  man  fhould  be  admitted 
into  a  town  or  borough  who  could  not  ►earn  his  brfead 
,by  his  labour.  Thefe  regulations  were  attended  with 
ahesmoii  ifalutary  efFecks.  A  fellow  wtho  had  fecreted 
'kis  own  plough-irons,  pretending  tliat  they  were  ftokn, 
;being  detefted  by  the  fherifF's  officers,  -was  infLanfeiy 
.'hanged.  A  certain  man  having  killed  a  prieft,  M'ent  to 
-Rome,  and  obtained  abfohition  from  tlxe  pope.;  a£t-«r 
•which  he  bcildly  .returned  to  .Scotland.  .Randolph 
•ordered  him  to  be  tried,  and,  on  his;Con.viftion,  to  be 
'executed';  "  Becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  although  the  pope 
may  ;grant  abfolution  from  the  fpiritual  corJequenees  of 
•fin,  he  canndt  fcreen  offenders  from  civil  punifiiment." 
'  King  'Robert,:juft.  before  his  death,  had  defired  that 
his : heart  miglrt  be  depofited  in -our. Saviour'* 'Sepulchre 


at  Jerufabm  .;  and  on  this  errand  the  great  ^commander 
Dougks  was  employed,  who  fetifail  in  June  1.530  with 
•  a  numerous  and  fplendid  -Ttitinue.  He  anchored  off 
•Sluys  in  'Flanders,  the  ,gre;it  'enrpoiium  of  the  low 
'Countries,  where  he  e«pt(Sied  to  find  rampanions  in 
;his  pilgrimage  ;  but  learnina  that  Alphoiifus -XI.  :the 
young 'king  of  Leon  and  Caftik,  was'cqgaged  in  a  war 
-with  Ofmyntthe  Moor,  .he  could  not  rrehlt  the  tempta- 
tion xif  'fighting  againft  the  'enemies  o{  .Chtiftiani^y. 
ile  met  with  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  readily  obtained  leave  to  enter  into  what 
Mfzs,  thought  the  common  caufe  of  Chriitianity.  The 
-Spaniards  tfiift  came  in  fight  of  -their  cnen^y. near  The- 
ba,  a  caftle  on  the  frontiers  of  Andalufia,  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  The  Maorsvwere  ilef6ated,;,hut, 
•Douglas, giving  way  tchis  .inipetucMis^v^ur;,  ipurfued 
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ihe  tenemy 'too  tagcrly,  aad  thwDwing'  ampivg  tiieHxi!« 
-ciSksX.  which  contamed  the  heart  of  his  fowpeijn,,  oried 
■out,  "  Now  .pafe  thou  onward  as  tbou  vt»ert  wont;  203 
Di)iigJas  will 'iollow  ihector -die."    The  fugitives  seal- I'll^'^'i  ^7 
lied  and  furrounded  Douglas  ;  who,  with  a  ^ew  of  'bis  ;'ie  Moots 
followers,  was  ikjlled  in  .attempting  to  -jeifcue  Sir  WaU i'*"'^* 
.tcsr  .St  Clair  of  Rollia.    His  bodjy  was  (brought  back  -to 
Scotland,  and  iinfeen^;d  an  ithc  dhurch  of  Dotiglas.  .flis 
•GcamtrymcH  perpetuated  his  memory  .by  beftowing  up. 
on  him  the  e^thet  otf  the  good  Sir  Jamej  Dnugias.  iie 
was  one  of  .the  ^,t-eateft  commanders  of  the  ^ge  ;  anil 
is  faid  te  hav.e  .been /engaged  m  70ibattle;5,,  (^7  of  »thit;h 
he;galned,  and  was  .defeated  an  ^%. — iO>i  him  ;it  iiS  r^e- 
ported,  >tha(t  meeting  witjh  an  officer  ait  the  .coiirt  d'f 
Alphuoufus,  wlio  had  his  faoe  ,quit-e  ,dis5guF€d  v^ith 
Xcais,  the  latter  faid  to  him,  *'  It  aftonilhes  itne,,  tliat 
you,  who  ai^e  faid  rto  fhave  fecn  Xo  .Tiiuch  ferviee,  .ftiould 
hzm.  -no  luai-ks  of  wounds  on  your  face."    "  'i  hank 
heaven,"  anfwered.Douglas,  "  I  had  always  an  ami  to 
prate.6t  my  face.'*  jg^, 

In  >i  3-3  I ,  Edward  Baliol  began  to  renew  his  preten-  Edward 
fions  to  .the  crown  of  Scotland,  about  the  £ame  time 
that  David  iJ.  and  his  confort  Johanna  .were  ■Ci  ow.aed^[,^'^j^^p* 
at  Scone  ;  .whldi  .seremony  was  performed  on  iihe  24th  Scotland;- 
of  November.  .Some  hiftorians  relate,  that  ih<?  was  ex- 
cited to  thi«  attempt  by  one  Tw.y.nham  Xiowrifon,  a 
perfon  who  had  .been  exGomraunicated  for  refufing  to 
do  penance  for  adukery,  and  afterwards  i.was  .obliged  to 
fly  on  account  df* his  fhaving  way-kid  the  official,  beat 
hin^,  and  (extorted  a  Jura  of  money  from  him.  JJut 
how&ver  thi«  may  be,iit  i*  certain,  that  in  this  yearidif- 
ference* 'began  ao  atife  ,with  England,  on  ,the  ifollowiug 
aocQunt.  it  ibad  been  provided  by  an  article  of  rthe 
treaty  .of  .Northampton,  ithat  "  Thomas  lord  Wake  of 
iLedel,  Henny  de  Beauraont,  called  o/'i5z«ri&a/z,  and 
.HenKy  .de  iPeccy,  .fhoiild  tbe  reftored  :t.Oitheir  eftate^,  .of 
•which  vthe  4iii^  -of  Scots, , by  .reafon  .of  the  war  'betAveea 
the  two  nations,  had  taken  pofTeffion."  This  article 
had  been  executed  with  refpetf  to  Percy,  but  not  to 
tiie  other  two  ;  anH  though  "EdwarU  had  repeatedly 
conjplanied.jQf.,thi5:»9gie6t,.heccould  not  tkbtaio  .any  la- 
tisfaftion  (g). 

ThcdifinheritedJaarons  now  refdlved  to  in'wde  Scot- 
.lao4,tthoi;3h;thtii  .forafe.cotiiilled  -.of  iRO  more  'llian  .30QO 
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(g)  As  this  is  an  important  period^of  hiftopy, .we  Ihall  here.traafGribe:tke  qpinion  jof  , lord. Jiailss, concerning', 
tfelie  caufes  »f  this  ftrange  delay  of  ejiecutii^g  an  article  feemingly  of  iitUe  .ingjortaiiee  where  a  , nation  was  eon- 
xemed.    "  By  the  treaty  .xjf  Northampton",  fays  h^,  "  all  tite  claims  of  vthe  .JEnglifh  dbaioas.w.inhetitances  in. 
Scotland  were  difregarded,  'excepting  thofe  jof  Jdeney  de  Percy,  Thomas  lord  .Wake  .of  .X.edel,  .aadjy[enry  ,de 
Beaumont.    Percy  procured  fatibfa^tion  : -but  the  others  did  not. 

"  Henry  de  Beaumont,  in  the  reign, <if  Edward  II.  .hadaifociatedhimfelf  with:the  nobility agaiall;the  D'Xfpen- 
fers,  and  on  that  account  had  fuffered  in^prifonment  and  exile.    He  aided  gu«en  Jfabella  in  the  invafion  .  which 
proved  the»»aufe  of  the  depcfitioq,  captivity,  and  death  of.her.ht^nd.   .Although,  under  the  admioiltration  of 
Mortimer,  herhad  obuined-a  ftiare; in sthe  partition i)f  ihe.fpQils..of,the.D^J£fpeafa-s,.he  perfifted  in  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  the  new  favourite  ;  and  although  his  own  intereils  were  fecured  by  the  treaty  of  NortliuniptoH,  he 
iboldly  exclaimed  againft  the  injuftiee  doac  to  thejother  .barons  :by.that  ^treaty.    He  joined  .the  princes  of.  the 
Lijload-royal  in  their  attempt  to  .refcue  the  young  king  from  the  .hands  otJUabelia  aadvher  miiiion,  .and  place  him 
4n  tlieir^.own  ;  and,;on  the  failure  of  tlmt  ill^dvifed  confpiracy,  .he.againvtc»ok  .re£«ge  in. foreign  paits.    it  ap. 
.,:pear8  that  lord  Wake^  having  folbwcd  the  poUtical  qpinions  ot  iHen^.de  Beaumont,  .Awas-iuvolved  iniike  calami- 
-ties  and  difgrace-    ..While  -die  queen-dowager  and. Moitimcr  retained  ..their  inftueact;,  the  .claims  of  thole  two 
.baroHs  were  altogether  x>wiooked  :  -£ut  within  for ^y weight  houw  aft^r  the.exeaition  oi  Mortimer,  a  peremptory 
demand  was  made  by  Edward  III.  to  have  their  inheritance  rcftored. 

The  demand;  was  Aaioxpei^ed--aad  akrmiDg.  Made4atahe-vcj^.mo»ent,o£th€  faU.oflfabctlaaad  Mortimerj. 
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Scatland.  jnfantry,  and  400  men  at  arms,    Edward  would  not 
»       permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  the  ufual  way,  as  he 
iiimfelf  did  not  yet  choofe  openly  to  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.    For  this  reafon  they  were  obliged  to  take 
Ihipping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Raven^jatr,  Ra- 
ven/pur, of  Ra-venfiurgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humbjef 
{h).    Randolph,  having  intelligence  of  the  Engliftx 
preparations,  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Eaft  Lothian  ;  but,  being  afterwards  informed  of  the 
naval  armament,  he  marched  northwards  ;  but  died  at 
Muffelburgh,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
Randolph  of  July  1332.    With  him  died  the  glory  of  Scotland, 
the  regent  The  earl  of  Marr,  a  man  whofe  only  merit  confifted  in 
his  being  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  chofen  to  fuc- 
•ceed  him  in  the  regency. — Edward,  in  the  mean  time, 
fell  upon  a  moft  curious  expedient  to  {how  the  juftice 
of  his  caufe.    In  March  1332,  he  had  publifhed  a  pro- 
iiibition  for  any  perfon  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  North- 
ampton.   The  difinherited  lords  had  been  fuffered  to 
embark,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  Scotland, 
after  this  prohibition  was  publifhed.    y^fter  they  ivere 
gone,  Henry  de  Percy  was  empowered  to  punifh  thofe 
who  Ihould  prefume  to  array  themfclves  in  contempt  of 
his  prohibition ;  and  becaufe  he  undcrftood  that  the 
Scots  were  arming  in  order  to  repel  thefe  invaders  whqm 
Edward  had  indireftly  fent  againft  them,  he  empowered 
^^-g      Henry  de  Percy  to  arm  againft  them. 
Baliol  lands    On  the  31ft  of  July,  Edward  Baliol  and  his  affoci- 
at  King-    at-es  lauded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinghorn,  on  the 
liorn,  and   forth  ;  routed  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  oppofed  them;  and 
ficou'^*      marched  next  day  to  Dunfermline.    Having  then  or- 
dered  his  fleet  to  wait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay,  he  proceeded  northwards,  and  encamped  on  the 
Miller's  acre  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front. 
Nothing,  hewever,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
fituation  at  prefent,  and  his  deftruAion  would  have  been 
inevitable.  The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu- 


merous army  on  the  opppfite  bank  of  the  river  Ewn,  Scot 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duplin  ;  and  another,  nearly  — -^/-* 
as  numerous,  had  advanced  from  the  fouth,  through  the 
Lothians  and  S£irlingfhire,  and  fixed  its  quarters  at  urmoftij 
Auchterarder,  eight  miles  to  the  weft  of  Forteviot.  ger  in 
Hiftori&ns  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies. 
Fordun  fays,  that  the  regent  had  with  him  30,000 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  aa  many  ;  and  that  Baliol 
had  between  500  and  600  men  at  arms,  that  is,  horfe- 
men  completely  armed.    Hemingford  reckons  each  of 
the  Scots  armies  at  40,000,  and  Baliol's  at  500  armed 
men.  •  Knyghton  fays,  that  BaUol,  when  he  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  3000  more  of  different 
forts ;  but  that  he  had  in  all  only  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  defpcrate  fituation,  the  Englifh  general 
formed  a  defign  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  camp. 
They  were  direfted  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
TuUibardine.   The  Scots  kept  no  watch,  but  abandon- 
ed thernfelves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth  ;  while 
their  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  crofTed  the 
river  at  midnight.    They  afcended  a  rifmg  ground, 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottifh  ar- 
my, and  made  a  dreadful  (laughter.    At  the  firft  at- 
tack, young  Randolph  hafted  with  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppofe  the  enemy  ;  and  being  feconded  by  Murdoch 
earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  check  te  the 
Englifh,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  terms. 
But  now  the  regent  himfelf,  along  with  the  whole  mul- 
titude, rufhed  forward  to  battle  without  the  leaft  order: 
fo  that  while  the  hindmoft  preiTed  on,  the  foremoft  were 
thrown  down,  trodden  upon,  and  fuffocated.  The  flaugh- 
ter  lafted  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  this  vaft  ar- 
my were  utterly  difperfed.    Many  men  of  eminence 
were  killed  ;  among  whom  were  Donald  earl  of  Marr, 
author  of  the  whole  cataftrophc  ;  Thomas  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith,  Robert  earl  of  Carrick, 

-  Alex- 


and  in  behalf  of  men  who  had  loudly  protefted  againft  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  it  indicated  a  total  and  peril- 
ous change  in  the  fyftem     the  Englifh.  _      '  •  ' 

*'  Randolph,  of  late  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  vIciiTitudes  in  England.  The  D'Efpenfers  alternately  perfe- 
cuted  and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abafed  in  the  duft  :  The  fugitive  Mortimer  elevated  to  fupreme  authority, 
viftorious  over  the  princes  of  the  bloody-royal,  and  then  dragged  to  a  gibbet.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Ran- 
dolph to  wifh,  and  even  to  look,  for  fame  new  revolution,  which  might  prove  more  favourable  to  the  Scottifh 
interefts.  Meanwhile,  with  great  reafon  and  good  policy,  he  delayed  the  reftitution  of  the  inheritance*  claimed 
under  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  in  behalf  of  the  avowed  oppofers  of  that  treaty.  ■ 

Befides,  it  Was  ncceffary  for  Randolph  to  be  alTured  that  the  Englifti,  while  they  urged  the  performance  of  oiie 
article  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  fincerely  purpofe  to  perform  its  ?nore  important  articles,  by  cpntinukig 
to  acknowledge  the  fuccelTion  in  the  houfe  of  Bruce,  and  the  independency  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 

«*  Of  this,  however,  there  was  much  reafon  to  doubt.  For  the  Englifh  king  had  taken  Baliol  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  had  granted  him  a  paffport  to  come  into  England,  with  permiffion  to  refide  there  during  a  whole  year, 
(loth  Oftober  1330).    Thefe  things  had  no  friendly  or  pacific  appearance. 

"  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  event  too  fatally  juftified  the  apprehenfions  of  Randolph  ;  for,  while  Edward  III.  was 
demanding  reftitution  of  the  eftatc*  referved  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  his  fubfefts  were  arming  in  violation 
of  that  treaty. 

«  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on  the  24th  March  133 Edward  appears  to  have  known  of  the  hoftile  afTociation  of 
the  difinherited  barons.  His  words  are,  •  Quia  ex  relatu  accepimus  plurimorum,  quod  diverfi  homines  de  regno 
noftro,  et  alii  (meaning  Baliol  and  his  attendants),  pacem  inter  nos,  et  Robertuni  de  Brus,  nuper  Regeni  Scoto- 
rum,  initam  et  confirmatam  infringere.  machinantes,  diverfas  congregationes  hominum  ad  arma  indies  faciunt,  et, 
per  marchias  regni nqftriy  diaam  terram  ScoUx,  ad  earn  modo  guerrino  impugnanduniy  tngredi  intendunt Foedera^ 
T.  iv.  p.  51 1.  And  yet,  on  the  22d  April  following,  he  demanded  reftitution  of  the  inheritance  of  lord  Wake, 
one  of  the  barons  in  arms      Foedera^  T.  iv.  p.  518. 

(h)  This  place  docs  not  now  exift  \  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  fiea  many  centurks  ago. 
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Alexan<!er  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce, 
of  the  infantry  and  of  the  men  at  arms  was  very  great; 
the  moff  probable  kcconntS  Ttiake  it  2000  rnen  at  arms, 
and  upwards  of  13,000  common  foldiers.    The  lofs  of 
the  Englifh  was  incbnfiderable. 

The  day  after  this  vidory,  Baliol  took  pofTefiion  of 
Perth  ;  and,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl  of 
March,  caufed  thfe  ditch  to' be  cleared,  and  the  town 
to  be  fortified  with  pallifadoes.  The  firft  information 
which  the  earl  received  of  this  dreadful  defeat  was 
from  a  common  foldier,  who  fled  from  the  place  mor- 
tally Wbunded.  When  this  poor  wretch  came  up,  he 
had  time  to  do  no  more  than  to  fhow  his  wounds ;  af- 
ter which  he  fell  down,  and  expired.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  field  of  battle,  he  found  a  dreadful  confirmation  of 
the  intelligence  given  by  the  foldier  ;  but  inftead  of 
taking^his  meafurcs  with  any  prudence,  he  and  his  men 
hurried  on  headlong  to  Perth,  adluated  only  by  a  blind 
Jmpulfe  to  revenge.  At  firft  they  defigned  to  affault 
the  place  ;  but  their  hearts  failing  them,  they  next 
determined  tj>  reduce  it  by  famine.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  unlefs  the  Scots  were  mafters  at  fea. 
One  John  Crab,  a  Flemiih  engineer  (who  had  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  deftroying  the  famous  engine  called 
the  fow  at  the  fiege  of  Berwick),  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  annoy  the  Englifh  on  the  eaftern  coafts. 
After  the  blockade  of  Perth  vras  formed,  he  came 
with  ten  veffels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where  the 
Englifh  fleet  was;  and  took  the  fhip  belonging  to  Hen- 
ry de  Beaumont ;  but  foon  after  all  his  ten  veffels  were 
burnt  by  the  Englifh  in  a  general  engagement.  Af- 
ter this  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  raifed,  the  earl  of 
March  difbanded  ^  his  army,  and  Edward  Baliol  was 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scwie,  on  the  24th  of 
September  133?. 

The  new'moaarch  was  no  fooner  put  in  poflelfion 
of  the  kingdom,  than  he  left  Perth  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fife,  while  he  himfelf  I'epaired  to  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  ~  But  the  party  of  king  David 
was  far  from  being  extingulfhed.  Baliol  was  fcaree 
gone,  when  the  tovra  of  Perth  was  furprifed,  and  its 
fortifications  razed.  By  James  Frafer,  Simon  Frafer, 
and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  made  pri- 
foner,  with  his  family  and  vafTals.  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardinc,  who  had  dire6led  the  Englifh  to  a  ford 
on  thi  river  Earn,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Such 
of  the  Scots  as  Hill  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  their 
infant  prince,  chofe  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell 
regent.  He  was  a  brave  and  aftive  man,  but  had  not 
as  yet  fufficient  force  to  attempt  any  thing  confider- 
able. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  behaved  in  a  mofl  fcanda- 
ious  manner.  At  Roxburgh,  he  made  a  folcmn  fur- 
render  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland  ;  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward for  his  liege-lord ;  and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  fuf- 
ficient, he  became  bound  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the 
town,  caftle,  and  territory  of  Berwick,  and  of  other 
lands  on  the  marches,  extending  in  all  to  the  yearly  va- 
lue of  2000 1.  "  on  account,"  as  the  inftrument  bears, 
**  of  the  great  honour  and  emoluments  which  we  have 
procured  through  the  fufferance  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  powerful  and'  acceptable  aid  which  we  have 
received  from  his  good  fubjefts."  He  alfo  proffered' 
to  many  the  princefs  Johanna,  ,  whom  he  coiifidered  as 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,;  and  to  add  500  U' to 
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The  flaughter    her  jointure  j  and  this  under  the  penalty  of  io,c<50  f. 

to  be  appropriated  as  a  pprtibn  to  the  yoijng  lady,  or  ^ 
otherwife  difpofed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  further  en- 
gaged to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Bruce 
as  the  king  of  England  fhould  advife  ;  and,  laftly,  he 
became  bound  to  ferve  Edward  in  all  his  wars,  except- 
ing in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
year  together,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  all  at  hia 
own  charges ;  and  he  bound  his  fucceffors  to  perforni 
the  like  fervice  with  1 00  men  at  arms.  But  afterward* 
Edward  having  engaged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  Baliol  bound  himfelf  to  ferve  him  in  all 
his  wars  whatever. 

Though  the  greateft  part  of  the  nation  fubmitted  to 
this  fliameful  treaty,  it  roufed  the  indignation  of  thofe 
who  wiflied  well  to  the  liberties  of  their  country^ 
John,  the  fecond  fon  of  Randolph,  now  earl  of  Moray 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  ;  Archibald,  the  youngeft 
brether  of  the  renowned  Douglas  ;  together  with  Si- 
mon Frafer,  affembled  a  body  of  horferaen  at  Moffat 
in  Annandale  ;  and,  fuddenly  traverfing  the  country, 
afTaulted  Baliol  unexpedlcdly  at  Annan.  His 
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brother  Baliol  fur^ 
Henry  made  a  gallant  refiftance  for  fome  time ;  butP|^!|^^^'|^' 
was  at  laft  overpowered  with  numbers^  and  killed,  to- ^f*gj.Q^_. 
gether  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diflindlion.    Baliol  land; 
himfelf  efcaped  almoft  naked,  with  fcaree  a  fingle  at- 
tendant, and  fled  to  England.    After  his  departure, 
the  Scots  began  to  make  depredations  on  the  Enghfh 
frontiers.    Edward  iffued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
folemnly  aveired,  that  the  Scots,  by  their  hoflile  de- 
predations, had  violated  th?  peace  of  Noithampton. 
Baliol,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  fome  Engliflv 
bai'ons,  returned  to  Scotland  ;  took  and  burnt  a  caftle 
where  Robert  de  Colville  commanded ;  and,  eftablifh- 
ing  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh^ 
began  to  make  preparations  for  befieging  Berwick.  Jult 
after  his  arrival,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  meri<>. 
invaded  England  by  the  weftern  marches,  plundered 
the  countiy,  and  carried  off  much  booty  ;  in  revenge 
for  which,  Sir  Anthony  de  Lucy  made  an  inroad  into 
Scotland,  defeated  and  took  prifoner  Sir  William  Dou- 
glas, celebrated  in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  the 
knight  of  L'lddefdale,  whom  Edward  caufed  to  be  put  i» 
irons.    About  the  fame  time.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the 
regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  difcomfit  him 
before  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  out  of 
England  could  arrive.  A  fharp  conflict  enfued  at  Rox-The  S:ot9- 
burgh,  in  which  the  regent,  attempting  to  refcue  a  fol- regent  de- 
dier,  was  taken  prifoner  :  and  thus  Scotland  was  at  once  '^^^'^^'^ 
deprived  of  its  two  ablefl  commanders^. 

Archibald  Douglas  was  now  declared  regent ;  and 
Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  its  inhabitants,  as  he  faid,  for  the  wrongs- 
they  had  done,  and  to  feek  fuch  redrefs  as  might  feem- 
good  to  himfelf.    He  ordered  pofTefiion  to  be  taken 
of  the  ifle  of  Man  in  his  own  name;  and  foon  after 
made  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  had 
iibme  claim  of  inheritance  in  it.    The  chief  defign  of 
Edward  in  this  expedition,  however,  was  to  -  obtain 
pofTefiion  of  the  town-  of  Berwick,  which  had  been 
ali-eady  ceded' to  him  by  Baliol.    This  appeared' to  gerwicfc 
the  Scots  a  place  of  no  lefs  importance  than  it  did  to  befieged  bj>' 
Edward  ;  and  therefore  they  took  all  the  precautionsf^^ 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it.    The  earl  of^'^* 
March  was  appointed  to  comraaud  the  caftle,  a^d-  Sir. 
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Willkm  Keith  tlt^towrf.    T\\e  Scots  matle  an^  obfti-    13,500  of  the  coBsmocs  lig?TtIy  2wsi«i>  antoT»i*iBg  l» 
nate  dtfience-;  yec  it  wag  evidcn"!:  that  they  muft  foon    ail  to  1 4^.6 5 5.  — — v- 
ha:w  yielded  if  they  had  not  Been  relieved.     At       With  him  Knyghtna  a:ppear9      canetir,  w-lian  hi* 
length  the  regent,  with-  a  numerons  army,  appeaTed   itaritative  is,  cleared  tram  thtr  eitars  «jf  ^aoraui't  or  eare- 
H'e  endeafvoured  td  convey   lefs  tranfcribers. 

It  is.  probaUe^  howeTWr^that  thefervsata  wha  teactcd 
the  horfes  of  perforts  of  diftliKSriora'  dftd  ef  th.«  raea  ati 
armsy  and'  th«  ufelds  foILtiwers  Qt  the  caraf!,.  were  jaortf 
trnmeroM  th»n  the  aftual  combatant*. 

Tlie  Engliln  were  advanta;^coftt(ly  poflred  on  a  riiiog' 
ground  at  HalydtTre,  with  a  tnarfty  helkj'?^  ia  tite■il^ 
front.  Qf  their  partitralar  difpofition  we  are  a^t  in- 
formed, further  thaa  that  Bali^  had  tic  counmatnd  <sB 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  |jt?OTfided  bv  the  treaty  of  eapitulaticjo^, 
"  That  Berwick  (huuld  he  canfidered  a&  relieved,  i»r 
During  a  cjeneral  aflatilt,  the  town  w*s  f/'t  on  fire,   caf«  200  rtien  at  arms  forced  their  pai^«  iata  the  ^j,^ 
and  in  a  |freat  meafure  confitmed.  The  inhaljitants  ha-   txjwn.**    Thi^  the  Scot^ifh  men  at  arms  attentp^ed  ;  Battl 
ving  experienced  the  evils  of  a  fiege,  and  dreading  the   btit  Edward,  aware  of  their  purpofe,  o|»pofed  thexn  iii,HaIv 
worfe  evth  of  a  Itorm,  implored  th«  eari  of  March  and   peribn,  and  rcptilfed  them  with  gteat  flaaghtcr.  The- 

Scottith  army  rufiied  on  to  a  jrgneral  attack  i  but  they 
had  td  defcend  into  the  marfhy  hoJlow  before  motutt- 
trtg  the  enninences  of  Halydun.  After  having  ftrugg leii 
with  the  difficultiea  of  the  f?;roand,  and  after  liaviag 
been  incrffantly  galled  by  the  Englifh  archers,  they 
It  was  fpecially  provided,  **  that  Berwick  fhotrid  he  reached  the  ei-umiy.  Although  fatigued  and  difordt^r- 
held  9a  relieved,  In  cafe  ioo  men  at  arms,  in  a  body,  ed  in  their  ranks,  they  fQtffi;ht  as  it  beeaatve  men  who 
fliotjld  force  their  paffafre  Into  the  town.'*  had  ccrnqoered  under  the  ©aofiers  of  Robert  Bruce. 

By  the  treaty.  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted  to  The  Englifh^  witli  equal  valatir,  had  great  advantages 
ha:»e  an  interview  with  the  regent.  He  foutid  him  of  tkuatioa,  «trd  were  better  difcipitned  than  their  an- 
with  his  army  in  Noithamberland ;  urged  the  neceflky  tagonifla.  The  earl  of  Rofs  led  the  referve  to  attack 
of  his  return;  and  fhowed  him,  that  IWrwick,  if  not  in-  in  fiank  that  wing  where-  Baliol  commanded;  but  he 
ftantly  relieved,  was  loil  for  ever.  Perfuaded  by  hi»im-  ytm  reptdfed  md  flairu  There  fell  with  bim  Kenneth 
poTtunities,  the  regent  refolved  to  combat  the  Englifli,   earl  of  Stttherland^  and  Mitrdoch  earl  of  Meitteith.  » ^  y 

and  either  to  fave  Berwick  or  lofe  the  kingdom.  In  the  other  partsof  the  field,  the  events  were  eqiml-The  ti 

On  the  aftcrnoen  of  the  19th  of  Jaly,  the  regent  pre-  ly  difalftrotis.  The  regenfe  seeelved  a  mortal  Wound, '^^f^** 
pared  for  battle.  He  divided  hi«  a^-my  into  fmir  bo-  and  the  Scots  everywhere  gave  way.  In  the  fidd,.'^  ,' , 
dies.  The  firfl  was  led  by  John  earl  of  Moray,  the  fon  and  daring  a  purfiait  far  maay  miles*  the  number  of  jj^^gj, 
of  Randoloh  ;  but  a«  he  was  young  and  InexperieRced  (lain  atid  prifoners  waa  fo  great,  that  few  of  the  Scot- 
in  war,  James  and  Simon  Fraifer,  foldiera  of  appro-  ti£h  army  efcaped. 

wd  reputation,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  c»rrwnand.  Befidea  the  earU  of  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Men^ 
The  fecotid  body  wa«  led  by  the  ileward  of  Scotland,  teith,  there  were  among  the  llain  Malcolm  earl  of  I^e- 
a  youth  of  l6,  ttnder  the  InfpeAion  of  his  uncle  Sir  nox,  an  aged  baron  ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  fpremoil 
James  Stewart  of  Ri)fyth.    The  third  body  was  led   to  repair  tit  the  ftandajrd  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  his 

laft  exertiong  were  for  hU  country  :  Alexander  Bruce 
eail  of  Carrick,  who  atoned  for  the  (hort  defec- 
tion from  the  family  of  his  benefa<ftor ;  John  Camp- 
bell earl  of  Athole,  ¥>ejAew  of  the  late  king  ;  James* 
Frsfer,  and  Simon  Fraier ;  John  de  Graham,  Alexan- 


in'  the  neighbourhood. 
fucGours  into  the  town,  or  to  provoke  the  enemies  to 
^uit  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  cn-jpatselfl  battle. 
But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  the  Englifli  obflni-f^ied 
every  paffage,  and  ftood  on  the  defenfive. 

The  regent  then  entered  Northumberland,  Wafled  the 
country,  and  even  afTanlted  Bamborough-c  iftle,  where 
Philippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  retrdence. 
He  fondly  Imagined  that  Edward  HI.  would  have  abarn- 
doned  the  fiege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  in-eircumftanceis  not  diififmilar.  Edward  never- 
thelefsf  perfevered  in  his  enterprife. 


Sir  William  Keith  ta  feek  term»  of  capitulation.  A 
truce  was  •btained  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  th-a*  the  tf>wn 
and  caftle  (hould  be  delivered  up  on  terms  fair  and  ho- 
nourable, unlcfs  fuccours  anived  before  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers  on  the  19th  July. 


\)j  the  regent  himfelf,  having  with  him  the  earl  of 
Carrick  and  other  barons  of  eminence.  The  fourth 
body,  ©r  referve,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Hugh 
earl  of  Rofe. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottifh  army  on  th»t  day  are 
■varioufly  reported  by  hiftoriarrst.    'Ilie  contiMUator  of  der  de  JLiudefay,  Al;in  Stewart, ajad  tnauy  other  perfoua 
Hemtngford,  an  author  of  that  Jjge,  and  Knyghton,   of  eminent  rank. 


■Vi'ho  lived  in  the  fucceeding  age,  afcertaiu  their  numbers 
with  more  precilion  thsn  is  generally  recjmred  in  bi- 
itorlcal  fafts. 

The  eontinuator  of  Hemlngford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  arrangement  of  the  Scottifh  army. 
He  fays,  that,  befides  earls  and  other  lords  or  great 
barons,  there  were  55  knights,  11 00  men  at  arms,  m6 


The  Steward  had  two  uncles,  John  and  James.  John 
was  killed,  ami  Janxes  mortally  woluided  and  made  pri- 
foner(i). 

The  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  only  liv«d  to  fee  bis  army  difcom- 
fited  and  himfell:  a  prifoner. 

Ttiift  viftory  Was  cbtaiaed  with  very  inconfiderabld 

lof.. 


(r)  Fcrthn,  T.  xi«.  c.  t%.  relates,  that  Sir  James  Stewart  was  flam  \  the  Euglifh  hiftorians,  that  he  was  mor* 
tally  wotraded  and  made  prtfbner.  It  may  be  rernarked,  that  art  Halydon  two  Stewarts  fottght  under  the  banntsi* 
ot  their  chiefs;  the  me  Ahin  of  DrtghorB^  ihc  paternal  anceftcw  ©f  Charlies  X.  aad  the  ether  James  of  Rolyth, 
the  pater^attanceff or  of  Oliver  Cre»inw«}J» 
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thoA.  lofs.    It  is  related  hj  the  Engllfli  hilfloi'ians,  thiiat,  on 

the  fide  of  their  countrymen,  there  were  klll^i^d  one 

knight,  one  efquire,  and  12  foot-foldlers.    Noor  will 

this  appear  altogether  incredible,  when  we  remaember, 

that  the  Engliih  ranks  remained  unbroken,  anod  that 

their  archers,  at  a  fecure  diftance,  incelTantly  annnoyed 

the  Scottifh  infantry. 

According  to  capitulation,  the  town  and  caaftle  of 

Berwick  furrendered.    The  Englifh  king  took  twelve 

I  almoft  hoftages,  for  fccuring  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  (  of  Ber- 
Scotland  ^-^^j^^ 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  undder  the 
fubjedion  of  Baliol,  excepting  a  few  fortrefTes  ;  i  fo  that 
it  became  neceflary  to  provide  for  the  fafety    of  the 
young  king  and  queen.    Accordingly,  they  weiere  con- 
veyed to  France,  where  they  were  honourablyy  enter- 
tained.   Meanwhile,  Baliol  employed  himfelf    in  ma- 
king new  conceflions  to  his  liege-lord  Edward  ;  ;  and  in 
1334  the  work  of  fubmiflion  was  completed  bby  a  fo- 
lemn  inftrument  drawn  up  by  Baliol,  in  which  i  he  fur- 
rendered great  part  of  the  Scottifh  dominions,  too  be  for 
ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.    In  this  3  inftru- 
rnent  Baliol  faid,  that  "  he  had  formerly  become  e  bound 
to  make  a  grant  to  Edward  of  lands  on  the  maarches, 
to  the  amount  of  two  thoufanJ-pomid  lands  ;  thhat  the 
Scottifli  parliament  had  ratified  his  obligation  ;  annd  that 
he  had  accordingly  furrendered  Berwick  and  itscs  terri- 
tory ;  and  now,  for  completely  difcharging  hisis  obli- 
gation, he  made  an  abfolute  furrender  to  the  EEnglijfh 
crown  of  the  forefts  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Et.ttrick; 
of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumnfries  ; 
together  with  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  thoe  con- 
flabularies  of  Linlithgow  and.  Haddington."    Th'his  ex- 
traordinary furrender  was  made  with  fo  much  pnrecipi- 
tation,  that  Baliol  forgot  to  except  his  own  pprivate 
eflate  out  of  it.  This,  however,  was  generoufly  re:eltored 
to  him  by  Edward  ;  who  proclaimed,  that,  "  hhaving 
already  received  fatisfaftion  in  full,  he  had  too  >  much 
reverence  for  God,  juftice,  and  good  faith  to  maan,  to 
allow  the  ceffion  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  private  rig^hts  of 
the  king  of  Scots."    At  the  fame  time,  Baliol  pnrefent- 
cd  himfelf  before  his  liege-lord  ;  did  homage,  and  1  fwore 
fealty,  '*  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  annd  the 
ifles  adjacent." 

A  quarrel  now  arofe  among  the  difinherlted  I  lords, 
to  whom  this  revolution  had  been  owing,  whichh  pro- 
rhed ^^^^^  worft  confequences  to  the  intereft  of  BBaliol. 
The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Moubray  died,  le;eaving 
daughters,  but  no  iffu'e-male.  Moubray  having  clalaimed 
a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother,  1  Baliol 
countenanced  his  fuit,  and,  as  it  appears,  put  hhim  in 
poflefiion  of  the  inheritance.  Henry  de  Beaumontit  earl 
of  Buchan,  and  David  de  Strathbolgie  or  Haftftings, 
earl  of  Athol,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  heirs-genneral ; 
but  perceiving  that  their  folicitations  were  not  hheard, 
they  left  the  court  in  difguft,  and  retired  to  theieir  ca- 
filcs  about  the  end  of  Auguft  1334.  Baliol  fopnn  per- 
ceived his  error  in  offending  thefe  two  powerful  loords  ; 
and  in  order  to  regain  their  favour,  difmifled  Moubbray, 
and  conferred  on  David  de  Strathbolgie  the  vwhole 
eftates  of  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland.  Thnus  he 
alienated  the  affections  of  Moubray,  and  added  tbb  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  vAxo  was  by  far  too  poower- 
ftil  before. 

About  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothhwell, 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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having  regained  his  fi-eedom,  began  to  affemble  the  Scotlani. 
fi-iends  of  liberty,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  Mou-       -  ' 
bray.     In  a  moment  every  thing  was  in 


confufion.  gj^j;*|'j 
Geffrey  de  Moubray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted  ;  .^^rty  every 
Henry  de  Beaumont  was  befieged  in  his  caftle  of  Dun- where  de- 
darg  by  Murray  and  Moubray,  and  forced  to  furren-fcatetl. 
der,  but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  England, 
RichaM  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pafs  into  England 
with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galfton.    The  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  ifle  of  Bute 
ever  fince  the  battle  of  Halidon,  now  paffed  ever  to 
the  caftle  of  Dunbarton,  which  was  one  of  the  few  forts 
remaining  to  king  David.   With  the  affiftance  of  Dou- 
gal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
caftle  of  Dunoon  in  Cowal.    His  tenants  of  the  ifle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  flew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
prefented  his  head  to  their  mafter.    John  the  fon  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri- 
foner in  the  aflion.    He  ordered  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render, and  attached  himfelf  to  the  Scottifli  intereft. 
Encouraged  by  thefe  fucceffes,  the  Steward  entered  his 
,  ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the  in- 
habitants to  acknowledge  the  fovei-eignty  of  David. 
Godfrey  de  Rofs,  the  governor  of  Aydhire,  fubmitted 
to  the  Steward.    The  earl  of  Moray  returned  from 
France,  whither  he  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Hali- 
don, and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
Steward.    The  earl,  having  raifed  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  againft  the  earl  of  Athol,  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  Lochaber,  and  at  laft  to  furrender ;  after 
which  he  embraced  the  party  of  the  conquero/s.  Ba- 
liol  was  now  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  inHc  rerires 
order  to  folicit  affiftance  from  Edward  ;  and  this  was'"*"^"?- 
readily  granted.    Edward  himfelf  took  the  field  at  a|^^^"^!  '"'^^ 
very  unfavourable  feafon  for  military  enterprifes.    Hisafli^'amc  of 
army  was  divided  into  two  parts.    With  the  one  Ed-  Edward, 
ward  wafted  Lothian,  while  Baliol  did  the  like  in  A- 
nandal|  with  the  other  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Patrick 
earl  of  March,  notwithftanding  the  unfavourable  pofture 
of  affairs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  fworn  to 
England.    His  motive  for  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintained  him  in  an  indepen- 
dency dangerous  to  Scotland,  he  was  affured  that  they 
would  never  permit  him  to  become  formidable  in  a  coun- 
try which  they  themfelves  poffeffed. 

The  year  1335  is  remarkable  for  the  fiege  of  Lpch-Lp^,"|ygjj 
leven  caftle  by  the  Enghfli,  under  John  de  Strivelin.  caflle  un- 
This  fort  was  built  on  a  fmall  ifland,  and  very  diffiCTiltfuccefsfiilly 
of  accefs.    The  Englifli  commander  erefted  a  fort  'm^^^^?.^^^1 
the  cemetery  of  Kinrofs  ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  jlj^^"^" 
lake,  frem  whence  runs  the  ftream  called  the  Water  of 
Levetit  he  raifed  a  ftrong  and  lofty  bulwark,  by  means  -, 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  ifland  under  water,  and 
obhge  the  garrifon  to  furrender.     But  four  of  the 
Scots  foldiers,  having  found  means  to  approach  the 
bulwark  undifcovered,  pierced  it  fo  dexteroufly,  that  - 
the  waters,  ruftring  out  with  a  prodigious  force,  over- 
flowed part  of  the  Enghfli  camp ;  and  the  garrifon, 
fallying  out  during  the  confufion  occafioned  by  this 
unexpeded  inundation,  ftormed  and  plundered  the  fort 
at  Kinrofs.    At  this  time  the  Englifh  commander,, 
with  many  of  his  foldiers,  happened  to  be  abfent  at 
Dunfermline,  celebrating  the  feftival  of  St  Margaret.. 
On  his  return,  he  fwore  that  he  would  never  defift  till 
5  E  he 
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Si.ir.'and.       }^ad  taken,  th€  place,  and  put  tlie  garrlfon  to  the 
"""^       fword  ;  however,  his  utmoft  efforts  were  at  laft  baffled, 
aad  he  was  obliged,  notwithilanding  his  oath,  to  defilh 
In  the  meau  time,  the  regents  alFembkd  a  parliament 
a.t  Dairfy,  near  Cupar  in  Fife;  but  no  plan  of  de- 
fence could  be  fallen  upon,  by  reafori  of  the  animo- 
fities  and  faftions  wliich  prevailed  among  the  barons. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  French,  fome  terms  of 
peace  were  propofed ;  but  being  rejefted  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  Edward  again  invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging 
the  countr)'^  with  one  army,  wlule  Baliol  and  the  earl 
of  Waneue  did  the  fa.me  with  another.    Soon  after 
this  invafion,  count  Guy  of  Naraur  landed  at  Berwick 
with  a  confiderable  nuanber  of  men-at-arms  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Englifh.    He  advanced  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh  5  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  earls  of  March  and  Moray,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander  Ramfay.     In  this  engagement,  one  Richard 
Shaw,  a  Scottifh.  efquire,  was  fingled  out  by  a  comb.a- 
tajit  in  the  army  of  count  Guy,  and  both  pierced  each 
other  with  their  fpears  ;  the  ftranger  being  ftripped, 
was  difcovered  to  be  a  woman.    The  earl  of  Moray 
treated  Guy  with  the  greatell  refpeft,  not  only  allow- 
iag  hira  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  depart  from 
Scotland  without  moleftation,  but  even  attending  him 
to  the  borders,  accompanied  by  William  Douglas  and 
his  brother  James.    On  his  return,  William  de  Pref- 
fen,  warden  of  the  caftle  and  forett  of  Jedburgh,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  his  party  ;  James  Doualas  was 
killed,  the  earl  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  into 
England, 

Thus  was  the  Scottifh  nation  once  more  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  de  Mowbray,  Geffrey 
de  Mowbray,  and  fome  others,  pretending  powers  from 
"  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
land,"  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  at  Perth  ;  the 
fubftance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  Scots  fhould  re- 
ceive pardon,  and  have  their  fees,  lands,  and  offices  re- 
llored,  excepting  thofe  who  by  common  affent  in  parlia- 
ment fhould  be  excluded.  The  liberties  of  the  church 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland  were  to 
remain  in  full  force.  All  offices  were  to  be  filled  with 
Scotfmen,  excepting  that  the  king  fliould  appoint  whom 
aig  he  pleafed  within  his  regalities. 
The  earl  of  The  earl  of  Athol  now  began  to  perfecute  with  the 
Athol  de-  utmofl  fury  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe  of  Scot- 
land. With  3000  men  he  belieged  the  caftle  of  Kil- 
droKimey,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  refuge  of 
king  David's  party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both- 
vKell  refolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  the  rcfcue  of  his 
wife  and  family,  who  were  £hut  up  in  this  cafllc.  With 
I- 1 00  men  he  furprifed  Athol  in  the  fbreft  of  Ki&lain. 
The  ear?5  men,  feiaed  with  a  panic,  fled  and  difperfed 
themfelves  ;  on  which  their  commander,  refufing  to  ac- 
cept of  quarter,  was  kiHed.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  then 
aifembled  a  parliamenfe  at  Dunfermline,  where  he  was 
immediately  appointed  regent. 

In.  1336,  the  kijig  of  England  perceiving  that  the 
Scots  were  taken  under  the  patronage  of  France,  rc^ 
folved  to  invade  th/eir  country,  and  crufh  them  at  once 
before  they  could  have  any  affiftance  from  their  new 
aPies.  In  this  expedition  he  penetrated  as  far  as  In- 
\ernefs;  but  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  avoided  coining  to  a  general  aflion  ;  fo  that 
Sldwacd.  could  Qot  eS«£l  any  tki/^g  of  confeQuence. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas  Scotlanj^ 

Rofheme,  who  had  landed  at  Dunottar.  They  were  de-   ^r~—^ 

feated  ;  but  Rofheme  fell  in  the  adlion.    Edward  cha- 
flifed  the  vanqiiifhed  feverely  for  their  temerity,  and 
laid  the  town  in  afhes.    He  then  began  to  repair  the 
caftles  whofe  fortifications  had  been  dcmolifhed  by 
king  Robert.    He  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence  the  caftle* 
of  Dunottar,  Klnclevin,  Lawriefton,  Strrlirig,  Bothwell, 
Edinburgh,  and  Roxburgh  ;  greatly  augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Perth,  and  left  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.    The  Scots  began  to  reduce  tliefe 
catties  as  foon  as  Edward  was  departed  ;  and  in  13^7, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.  No 
great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
fide.    Edward  being  employed  in  preparations  for  inva- 
ding France,  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  Scots,  divided  among  themfelves, 
and  deftituteot^  thofii  leaders  under  whom  they  had  ac- 
quired fo  much  glory,  could  not  now  annoy  their  ene- 
mies as  formerly.    The  moft  remarkable  tranl'aftion  »aS 
was  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  belonging  to  the  '^"^"^  ^^^^ 
earl  of  March.    The  Englifh  commander-  was  the  t^arl  f.jQcefsfil 
of  Salifbury.    The- earl  of  March  was  abfent ;.  but  his  hefiejiedS 
wife,  the  daughter  af  Randolph,  from  her  complexion  the  Eng 
commonly  called  Black  Agnes,  undertook  to  defend  k^*^* 
In  her  hufband's  abfence.  The  Englifh  again  employed: 
that  huge  machine  called  a  fonv,  formerly  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  fiege  of  Berwick  :  it  met  with  the 
fame  fate  now  as  at  that  time  ;  an  huge  ftone,  let  fall 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  crufhed  it  to  pieces. 
The  Englifh,  bafHed  in  every  attack,  turned  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade  ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  having; 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  refolute  men,  the  garrl- 
fon made  a  fally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy.    The  Englifh,  difheartened  by  fo  many 
misfortunes,  abandoned  the  entcrprife.  aap; 

In  1338,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  andExploiw 
was  fuccecded  in  his  office  by  Robert  the  Steward  of  ^jg^gjj 
Scotland.  In  1339  he  reduced  the  town  of  Perth  and 
the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  and  gained  over  to  the  Scottifh 
intereil  William  Bullock,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Cou- 
par  :  after  which,  having  expelled  the  enemy  from  eve- 
ry poft  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as^  well  as  he 
could. 

In  1341,  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  furprifed  by  aEdiuljui 
device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.    According  to  his  ap-  ^^^^^  ^ 
pointment,  one  Walter  Cyrrie  of  Dundee  privately 
ceived  into  his  fhip  th«  knight  oF  Liddeidale,  witli  Wil-  Bullock 
liam  Frafer,  Joachim  of  Kinbuck,  and  200  refolute  men. 
Currle  caft  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  art 
Englifh  fhlpmafter,  who  had  a  cargo  of  wine  and  pro« 
vlfions,  with  which  he  propofed  to  furnifh  the  comraan- 
dier  of  the  caft'Je.  His  barrels  and  hampers  were  brought 
to  the  caftle-gate,  and  fuJt^enly  thrown  down  in  fach  a 
manner  as  to  obftFU(ft  the  •^fivutting  of  it.    Currle  and^ 
his  men  then  flew  the  centinels  ;  and  the  knight  Lid- 
defdale,  with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
rufhed  in,  overpowered  the  garrlfon,  and  made  them- 
felves maliers  of  the  place — On  the  4th  of  March  this  King'D 
year,  the  king  and  queer*  arrived  from  France,  and  arrives] 
landed  at  Inverbervie  io  Kincardinefhire.  Scetlao 

In  1342,  Sir  Alexander  Ram^y  took  the  ftrong  for- 
trefs  of  Roxburgh  ;  for  which  important  fervice  the  king' 
bellowed  on  him  the  charge  of  lhaiff  of  Teviotdale,  at 
3  tliat 
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dale.  The  king's  liberality  proved  fatal  to  Ramfay : 
for  from  tiiat  time  Douglas  became  his  implacable  and 
inveterate  enemy  ;  and  having,  after  a  pretended  recon- 
ander  cHiation,  unexpedcdly  furpiifed  him  with  three  of  his 
friends,  he  put  them  inftantly  to  death,  carrying  off 
Ramfay  himfelf  to  his  cattle  of  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  caufed  him  to  be  llarved  to  death  in  a  moft  barba- 
rous rnanaer.  The  unhappy  man  was  confined  in  a 
room,  over  w^hich  was  an  heap  of  wheat ;  a  few  grains 
of  which  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
ttiany  as  would  fuppbrt  lifcj  but  as  would  protrad.  it  for 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  fenfible  of  the  agonies  of 
faunger  ;  and  in  this  miferable  fituation  he  furvived 
17  days.  About  the  f<ame  time  Sir  William  Bullock 
was  put  to  death  by  Douglas  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  nor 
was  King  David  at  that  time  in  a  capacity  to  punifii 
fucfe  atrocious  cruelties  committed  by  fo  powerful  a 
fubjefi:. 

I"  the  mean  time,  David  having  raifed  a  powerful 
les  En^-  army,  prepared  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  of  the  Ertglifhj 
id,  and  fiom  whom  he  had  firffered  fo  much.  Edv^ard  was  at 
that  time  in  France,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  raife  all 
the  militia  beyond  the  Trent :  which  ordel-,  however, 
•produced  but  little  effedl ;  fo  much  was  this  meau- 
fpirited  prince  defpifed  by  the  Engli(h.  David  inva- 
ded Northumberland  without  oppofitiCn,  and  ravaged 
the  countiy  ;  but  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  New- 
caftle,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  Nevil,  an  ex- 
cellent officer.  David,  exafperated  at  this  repulfe,  en- 
tered the  biihopric  of  Durham,  which  he  ravaged  in 
the  moft  cruel  manner.  However,  on  the  approach  of 
Edward  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  j  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agreed  upon. 

This  pacification  was  but  ihort  lived.  In  1 345  the 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  England,  wliile  Ed- 
ward took  all  neceffaty  meafurcs  for  oppofmg  them  : 
however,  this  yeat-  tlie  Scots  were  fuccefsful,  ravaging 
Weftmopeland,  and  burning  feveral  towns.  The  year 
ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations  ;  an  J 
hoftilities  were  not  renewed  till  1346,  when  David  en- 
tered England  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  His  firft 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  fortrefs  of  Liddel,  and 
maflacring  all  whom  he  found  in  it.  The  commander, 
Sir  Walter  Selby,  capitulated  with  a  Scots  knight  for 
his  life  ;  but  tlte  bargain  being  difapin-ovrd  of  by  Da- 
lonftrous  vid,  he  ordered  twu  of  Selby's  fons  to  be  ftrangled  in 
uelcy  of  j-^jj  piefence,  and  then  the  father's  head  to  be  cut  off. 

From  thence  the  Scots  march«d  tu  I^ancroft,  which 
they  plundered;  then  pafling  into  Northuiiiherhiud,  they 
pillaged  the  priory  of  Hexham,  but  fpared  the  towuj 
that  it  might  ferve  as  a  magazine.  Three  other  towns, 
Corbridge,  Durham,  and  Darlington,  wei'e  fpared  for 
the  fame  feafon.  In  his  march  to  Durham,  it  is  faid 
that  he  would  have  made  the  county  a  dcfert,  had  not 
fome  of  the  monks  paid  him  il  contribution  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  t©  fpare  their  eftates  :  however,  according 
to  Knyghton,  every  Engiilhh^n  who  fell  into  David's 
hands  was  put  to  death,  Unlefs  he  could  redeem  his  life 
by  paying  threepence. 

To  put  a  ftop  to  the  cruelties  «f  this  barbarous  inva- 
der, the  queen  of  England,  in  her  hufband's  abfence, 
aflembled  a  powerful  army,  which  was  divided  into 
four  bodies ;  the  firft  commanded  by  Lord  Henry 
i*«rcy  J  tl>e  fec©i«l  by  the  arclibifliop  of  York  ^  the 
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kniiiht  of  Liddef-    third  by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Moubray,  and  Scotlael 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  ;  and  the  fourth  and  principal  di-  ^— v"^ 
vifion  was  headed  by  Edward  Baliol. — The  king  df 
Scotland  headed  a  chofen  battalion,  compofed  of  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which, 
he  had  been  fupplied  by  France.    The  high  fteward 
of  Scotland  headed  the  fecond  line  ;  and  the  third  was 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Douglas.  While 
the  Englifli  were  approaching,  Lord  Douglas  and  Sir 
David  Graham  fltirmiftied  with  them,  but  were  defeat- 
ed with  the  lofs  of  500  of  their  men  ;  which  feemed  an 
omen  of  the  difaller  that  was  about  to  enfue.    The  ge- 
neral engagement  began  between  the  archers  on  both 
fides ;  but  the  Englifh  being  much  fupcrior  in  the  ufe 
of  the  bow,  the  fteward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the  re-  The  battle 
lief  of  his  countrymen.    The  EngU(h  archers,  unable  ^"^^^"i' 
to  bear  his  attack,  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy's 
civifion,  which  was  thus  put  in  coiifufion,  and  would 
have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to 
their  relief  with  a  body  of  4000  horfe.    The  fteward 
was  then  obliged  to  retire ;  by  which  means  the  flank 
of  that  divifion  commanded  by  David,  and  which  was 
then  engaged  withanother  line  of  the  Eriglifti,- was  left  ck- 
pofed  to  an  attack.    Baliol  perceived  the  advantage  ; 
and,  witliout  purfuing  the  fteward,  attacked  the  king's 
diviUon,  which  was  immediately  cut  in  pieces  or  difper- 
fed.    David  was  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen- ^^^^^j 
tlemen,  but  ttill  maintained  the  fight  with  obftiiiacy  ;  defeated, 
nor  would  he  yield  even  when  wounded  in  the  head  and  their 
with  an  arrow,  expeSing  every  moment  to  be  reheved  takea 
by  tiie  Itewai-d  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  was  ftill  I'"^^"^*"' 
entire  under  the  Lord*  Moray  and  Douglas.    At  laft 
finding  himfelf  totally  overpowered,  he  attempted  to  re- 
treat, but  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  one  John 
Copeland.     This  captain,  endeavouring  to  feize  the 
king,  had  two  of  his  teeth  ftruck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
gauntlet  ;  but  at  laft,  finding  it  in  vain  to  refift,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fword  and  furrender  him- 
felf a  prifoner; —  .^fter  he  was  taken,  Baliol  attacked 
and  totally  routed  that  divifion  of  the  Scottiih  army 
which  liad  hitherto  remained  entire  under  the  Lords 
Moray  and  Douglas.     In  this  battle  the  Scots  loft  a 
great  number  of  their  nobility,  and  1^,0^.0  common 
foidiers.    Many  perfons  of  the  firil  diftindion  were  al- 
i'o  taken  along  with  the  king  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
the  efcapc  ol:  the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  avarice  of 
the  Engliih  foidiers,  who  ncglefted  the  purfuit  in  or- 
der to  plunder,  fcarce  a  fingle  Scotfman  would  have  re- 
turned 

King  David,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  was  car- 
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ried  to  the  caftle  of  Bamborough,  where  he  was  kept  kinjj  David 
with  fo  much  privacy,  that  for  fome  time  it  was  not  ^^ter  the 
known  where  he  was,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  pri-'^*"^*" 
foner.  As  fdon  as  the  truth  was  known,  the  queen  of 
England  demanded  tlie  royal  prifoner  from  Copeland  j 
but  the  latter  pofitively  refufed  to  part  with  him  even 
to  die  queen,  unlefs  fhe  could  produce  an  order  t^  that 
purpofe  under  Edward's  hand  and  feal.  This  rcfolute 
behaviour  was  refented  by  the  queen,  and  a  complaint 
taade  to  the  king ;  in  confequence  of  which  Copeland 
was  fumihoned  to  appear  before  Edward,  after  having 
refigned  David  to  the  cuftody  of  Lord  Nevil.  The 
Englifti  monarch,  at  that  time  itl  France,  approved  of 
all  that  he  had  done,  rewarded  him  with  500 1.  a  year, 
Bad  fent  him  back  to  England  with  the  honour 
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km'gHthood,  David  was  then  efcorted  by  Copeland, 
attended,  it  is  faid,  by  20,000  men,  from  the  caftle  of 
O.ih  in  Northumberland,  till  the  Lord  Nevil,  by  in- 
denture,  delivered  hira  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rokeby  flieriff  of  Yorkfhire.  In  the  fame  pompous 
manner  he  was  condafted  ali  the  way  to  London,  which 
he  entered  on  a  black  courfer.  He  was  received  in  the 
capital  with  the  greateft  folemnity  by  the  lord- mayor 
and  other  magiftrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
•Ihiin;^  all  the  flreets  through  which  he  pafTed,  the 
houfes  loaded  with  fpeftators,  who  expreffed  a  generous 
concern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the  Tower, 
he  was  delivered,  by  indenture  likewife,  to  the  cuftody 
of  the  conftable,  the  Lord  John  Darcy,  on  the  2d  of 
January  1347.  _  ,     _  ^ 

Baliol  now,  encouraged  fey  the  misfortune  of  his  ri- 
val, made  an  effort  once  more  to  efeblifh  himfelf  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
reduced  the  callles  of  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  the 
foreft  of  Ettric,  the  Merfe,  with  the  counties  of  Annan- 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  TweeddcJe.  The  Scots  continued 
faithful  to  the  caufe  of  their  king,  notwithftanding  his 
misfortune,  ^nd  chofe  the  Steward  for  the  guardian  of 
the  kingdom.  He  behaved  with  a  prudence  equal  to 
the  high  itatlon  he  filled  :  neverthelefs  the  progrefs  of 
Baliol  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  fcarcely  probable  he  could 
have  maintained  his  ground,  had  not  Edward  again  con- 
fented  to  a  truce  ;  which,  however,  feems  to  have  been 
ill  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  In  fad,  though 
both  Scots  and  Englifh  hiftorians  are  filent  as  to 
particulars,  we.  tind,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1348,  all  Scotland  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh ;  excepting  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Hermitage, 
and  Lanric,  which  was  part  of  Ballol's  hereditary  eftate, 
and  defended  by  him  with  an  army.  The  Scots  hifto- 
rians inform  us,  that  the  Englifh,  in  revenge  for  the  da- 
mages done  to  their  country  by  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
proclaimed  a  tournament  and  other  military  exercifes  at 
Berwick,  to  which  they  invited  the  Scots  ;  but  in  their 
way  thither  the  latter  fell  into  an  ambufcadc,  and  were 
all  cut  in  pieces. 

The  years  1349  and  1356  were  remarkable  only  for 
a  dreadful  plague  which  invaded  Scotland,  after  having 
ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe.  According  to  For- 
dun,  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  perifhed  at 
this  time.  The  patient's  flefti  fwelled  exceedingly,  and 
he  died  in  two  days  illncfs  ;  but  the  mortality  chiefly 
affected  the  mii^lHng  and  lower  ranks  of  people.  The 
fame  dreadful  calamity  continued  throughout  the  years 
135 1  and  1352;  occafioning  a  cefTation  of  arms  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

All  this  time  King  David  remained  a  prifoner  in 
England;  for  though  feveral  treaties  had  been  propofed, 
they  had  hitherto  come  to  nothing,  becaufe  the  Englifh 
monarch  infiiled  upon  being  indemnified  for  the  ravages 
the  Scots  had  committed  in  his  territories.  At  lafl  it 
■was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  imme- 
diately fet  at  liberty,  on  paying  90,000  merks  for  his 
ranfom,  by  equal  proportions,  within  the  fpace  of  nine 
years  :  That  ic,coo  merks,  being  the  flrft  proportion, 
fhould  be  paid,  at  the  feaft  of  Candlemas  next  to  come, 
the  fecondat  Candlemas  1357,  and  fo  on  till  complete 
payment  fhould  be  made  of  the  whole  :  That,  during 
the  faid  fpace  of  nine  years,  there  fhould  be  a  truce  be- 
%weta  the  two  kingdoms ;  That  20  Scots  gentlemen^ 


of  the  beft  families  In  the  kingdom,  fhoiild  remain  in  Scotlanf 
England  as  hoftages  and  fureties  for  the  faid  fum  ;  and  — 
that,  if  any  part  thereof  was  not  paid  at  the  precife 
time  appointed,  then  David  fhould  remain  a  prifoner  in 
England  till  it  was  paid ;  or,  if  he  was  detained  by 
any  juft  caufe,  that  the  lord  high  fteward,  the  Lord 
Douglas,  John  of  the  Ifles,  and  others  of  the  higheft 
rank,  fhould  come  and  fupply  his  place.  ^43  1;. 

Thefe  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Scots  nobility  ;  Rejed:cd!) 
and,  in  1355,  war  was  lecommenced  with  England,  at|^^ 
the  infligation  of  France,  who  lent  40,000  crowns  to  ^"^Jj.' ^^^.^^jj. 
Scotland  as  a  fupply  for  defraying  the  expences.  menced. 

With  this  fum  the  guardian,  having  raifed  an  army, 
once  more  took  the  field ;  but  not  before  the  Englifh 
had  deftroyed  the  Lothians  and  Douglafdale.   A  battle 
was  fought  on  Nifbit-moor  :  in  which  the  Englifh  be- 
ing drawn  into  an  ambufcade,  were  totally  defeated. 
The  next  attempt  of  the  Scots  was  againil  the  town  of  33^^^ 
Berwick,  which  they  defigned  to  furprife  by  an  efca- taken  by 
lade.    They  met,  hov/ever,  with  fuch  a  vigorous  reiifl- the  Scot 
•ance,  that  many  perfons  of  diftinftion  were  killed. 
However,  the  attack  proved  fuccefsful ;  but  the  acqui- 
fition  was  of  no  great  importance,  as  the  caftle  ftill  held 
out.    Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  iofs  of 
the  tov/n,  hurried  back  from  France  to  London.  Here 
he  ftaid  but  three  days,  and  marched  northward  to  raife 
the  fiege.    He  reached  Durham  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber 1 35  s,  where  he  appointed  all  hi&  military  tenants 
to  meet  him  on  the  ift  of  Januaiy  1356.  On  the  r4th Retaken; 
of  the  fame  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  which  ^'Iw* 
was  inftantly  retaken  ;  but  the  Scots  were  allowed  to 
depart  for  their  own  country.    The  reduction  of  this 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  effeft :  for  Baliol  now 
perceiving  that  Edward  meant  not  to  eftablifli  him  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  to  retain  in  his  own  poffef. 
fion  as  many  places  of  that  country  as  he  could,  came 
at  laft  to  the  refolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king  of 
England  the  whole  of  Scotland.    I'his  indeed  was  no 
more  than  a  form,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  was  not  pof- 
feffed  of  the  kingdom.    However,  the  ceremony  was^gjj'lpg. 
performed  at  Roxburgh;,  and  Baliol  prefented  his  crown  agns  the 
and  fome  earth  and  ftones  by  way  of  inveftiture.    Ba- kingdom 
liol  in  return  was  to  have  a  revenue  of  2000  pounds  a- ''^''^^^"'i 
year;  and  as  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  an  excellent ^'^^**^^* 
army,  he  had  Httle  doubt  of  being  able  to  force  the 
Scots  to  fubmit. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical 
fituation  ;  and  it  was  neceffary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
reafon.  Edward  was  amufed  with  a  negociation  ;  and  to 
this  he  the  more  willingly  Hftened,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  waiting  for  his  fleet,  from  which  he  had  great  ex- 
peftations.  A  little  time,  however,  difcoyered  the  de-  347 
ceit.  The  Scots  plainly  told  Edward,  that  they  would  ^ho  mai 
die  rather  than  fubmit  to  his  demands  ;  and  he,  in  i^e- iavntoaJ^ 
turn,  threatened  a  moft  dreadful  revenge.  His  fleet  in 
the  mean  time  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  ma- 
riners deftroyed  and  pillaged  all  that  was  witliin  th^r 
reach,  without  fparing  even  the  facred  edifices,  carrying 
off  the  ftatues  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  loading  the  monks 
with  chains,  and  committing  every  thing  in  thofe  days 
called  impiety  and  facrilege.  Edward  had  by  this  time 
marched  as  far  as  Haddington,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive provifions  all  the  way  from  his  fleet  j  for  the 
Scots  had  defolated  the  country  through  which  he 
paikd.   X)uring  his  march  hi$  army  was  haralTed,  and 
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ini.  ht6  foragera  cut  ofF,  fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  diftrefs ; 

and  at  lalt  his  fleet  being  totally  deftroyed  by  a  ftorni, 
obli-      ^'^'^  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accom- 

plilhing  any  thing, 
'ith--  In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been 
le*^t  by  his  father  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Franpe,  de- 
'^^"Vfeated  aild  took  prifoner  John  king  of  Franc;?  at  the 
battle  of  Poidtiers.  In  this  battle  were  3060  Scots, 
who  had  gone  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  rnonarch, 
and  who  fuffered  extremely.  However,  the  fuccefs  of 
Edward,  inltead  of  rendering  him  haughty,  fetmed  to 
have  a  contrary  effeft  ;  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Pope 
Innocent,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  with 
France,  in  which  4:he  Scots  were  comprehended.  Du- 
ring this  interval,  the  ranfom  of  the  king  of  Scots  was 
fettled  at  100,000  merks  to  be  paid  in  ten  years  ;  for 
which  20  hoftages  were  to  be  given  as  formerly.  In 

tconfequence  of  this  treaty,  David  at  laft;  obtained  his 
liberty  in  1358  ;  and  Edward  laid  afide  all  hopes  of 
ever  fubduing  Scotland.    As  for  Baliol,  he  was  now 
funk  in  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 
him,  or  when  he  died, 
barraf-    David,  though  now  reftored  to  liberty,,  founcT  hirafelf 
y  the  gteady  embarrafled  with  the  payment  of  fuch  a  large 
^•^^^    fum  as  had  been  llipulated  for  his  ranfom ;  the  kingdom 
9  ran-      g^^Q^i^ji^  being  then  in  a  raoft  miferable  and  exhauft- 
ed  fituation.    After  fending  his  queen,  and  going  into 
England  himfelf,  he  could  obtain  no  greater  favour  than 
a  refpite  of  a  few  months  for  tlie  payment  of  the  fecond 
moiety  ;  fo  that  he  was  at  lalt  conftrained  to  afk  affift- 
ance  from  France.    This  could  fcarcely  he  expefte  t  in 
the  dillreffed  fituation.  of  that  kingdom  j,  however,  it 


I  ob- 
his 

y- 


was  at  laft  agreed,  that  50,000  marks  /hould  be  paid  Scotlana> 
to  Scotlan  1,  in  cafe  the  Scots  would  oonfent  to  renew  — nr— ^. 
the  war  the  following  year.    Neither  party,  however, 
kept  their  word  ;  and  David,  being  Hill  greatly  dillref- 
fed about  the  remainder  of  his  ranfom,  at  laii  entered 
into  a  very  extraordinary  negociation  with  Edward, 
by  which  he  confented  that  the  king  of  England  fhould 
be  his  fucceffor  to  the  throne  of  Scotland     But  this 
negociation  was  defeated  through  the  invincible  hatred 
which  the  Scots  bore  to  an  Englifli  governor.    David  25^ 
then,  being  entirely  unable  to  difcharge  the  remainder 
of  his  ranfom,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  ;  j^eaty  with 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  became  indebted  Edward, 
to  Edward  the  fum  of  ioo,coo  pounds  Sterling,  to  be 
paid  by  equal  proportions  within  the  fpace  of  25  years,, 
during  which  there  Ihould  be  a  truce  between  the  two> 
nations. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  little  more  of  any  mo- 
ment in  the  reign  of  King  David.    After  the  death  of 
his  Qjjeen  Johanna,  the  filler  of  Edward,  he  married  a 
Scots  woman,  of  mean  birth^  named  Margaret  Logic  y 
but  by  neither  of  his  wives  had  he  any  children.  Queen 
Margaret  he  divorced,  on  what  pretence  is  not  known; 
however,  Ihe  left  the  kingdom,  and  complained  per- 
fonally  to  the  pope,  who  tieated  her  as  David's  lawful 
wife,  and  enjoined  her  hufband  to  receive  her  as  fuch  un- 
der the  raoft  fevere  penalties.  What  effeft  thefe  threats 
had  on  the  king  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that     ^  ^ 
Margaret  never  returned  to  Scotland  ;  and,  on  the  2  2d  ^^^g 
of  February  1 3  7 1 ,  David  himlelf  died,  leaving  the  king-  and  is  fucj- 
dom  to  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart,  the  firft  of  that«eded  by- 
family  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (k). 

Some' 


Robert 
Stewaru 


(k)  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Stewart  family,  we  have  the  following  account  by  the  Scots  hiftoriana^ 
Tlcance,  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  Banquo,  after  his  father's  murdejrijy  Macbeth,  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  had 
a  fon  named  IValter,  by  a  princefs  of  that  country.  After  the  reftoration  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  this  Walter 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  ftewardfliip,  a  dignity  held  by  fervice,  and  which  in- 
titled  the  poflefTor  to  all  the  privileges^  of  a  baron.  Wafter  was  now  diftinguifhed,  from  this  office,  by  the  title  of 
IValter  the  Stewart,  which  defcended  to  his  pofterity  ;  and'  Sttivard,  afterwards  Stewart or  Stuart^  became  tiieir 
furname. 

On  this  fubjeft  Lord  Hailes  has  the  following  remarks.    "  Our  hiftorlans  have  recorded  the  atchievementa 
of  Walter  the  Stewart  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IIL    He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  father  of  /Jan^ 
.  and  the  grandfather  of  that  Walter  who  was  indeed  litevvait  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  and  Mal- 
,  colm  IV.    It  may  perhaps  be  aferibed  to  ftrange  prejudices,  or  to  a  fpirit  of  fcepticilm,  when  I  declare,  that 
kitherto  I  have  feen  no  evidence  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Walter  Stewart  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 
did  ever  exift. 

"  We  are  gravely  told,  '  That  Walter  the  fon.  of  Fleance,  the  fon  qf  Banquo,  Thane  of  Lochaber,  having 
killed  a  man  at  the  court  of  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  fought  refuge  with  Edward  the  Confeffor  and  having 
killed  another  man  at  Edward's  court,  fought  refuge  with  Alan  the  Red,  earl  of  Brittany  :  That,  on  the  Nor- 
man invafion,  he  came  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Biittany,  and  fignaiizcd  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  ia 
ic66  :  That  the  earl  of  Brittany,  by  his  firft  wife  Emma,  daughter  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  an 
only  child  Chriftina  ;  and  that  he  bellowed  her  in  marriage  on  the  young  hero."  This  is  the  ftory  which,  after 
various  improvements  lince  the  days  of  Boece,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  credit. 

'*  That  Walter,  before  he  had  well  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  ftiould  have  flain  two  men  in  private  quar- 
rels, is  a  circumftance  Improbable,  yet  poffible  ;  and  therefore  I  objeft  not  to  it.  But  his  alliance  with  the  earl 
©f  Brittany  cannot  be  fo  eafily  admitted. 

"  Alan,  furnamed  le  Roux,  a  younger  fon  of  Eudo  earl  of  Brittany,  was  one  of  the  gallant  adventurers  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  ;  he  had  neither  territories  nor  court.  The  hiftorians  of  Brittany  pofi- 
tively  alfert  that  he  had  no  children.  Befides,  it  is  hard  to  fay  by  what  accident  Alan  le  Roux  ftiould  have 
become  acquainted  with  Emma  the  daughter  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland !  I  fuppoie  that  our  hifto- 
lians  invented  this  alliance,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  connexion  between  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Mai-- 
<«l]n  III. 

^  According^ 
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fieotland.      Some  atithors  tell  us,  that  at  the  accefEon  of  Ro-  thertforc,  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  "provicied,  Se»t|jj 

•»       bert  II.  his  title  was  difputed  by  William  earl  of  Doa-  that  neither  Scotland  nor  France  fliould  be  obliged  to  — v" 

glas.    If  any  fuch  claim  was  preferred,  an  afiembly  cf  make  war  with  England  ;  and  by  another  claufe,  that 

the  States  fet  it  afide,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Robert  the  difpenfation  or  authority  even  of  the  pope  hirafelf 

fhould  be  crowned  at  Scone  ;  and  to  take  away  for  the  ftiould  never  free  the  kings- ^r  kingdoms  of  France  and 

future  all  difputes  concerning  the  fucceffion,  a  particu-  Scotland  from  the  obligatioas  they  lay  under  to  aH/ft 

lar  aft  was  framed,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  fecured  one  another,  as  often  as  required,  in  oppofition  to  tte 

to  Robert  and  his  heirs-  kingdom  of  England.     In  cafe  of  a  cempetition  Far 

The  new  king  being  thus  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  the  crown  of  Scotland,  tlie  king  of  France  and  his 

endeavoured  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Engllfh,  in  or-  heirs  were  to  take  care  that  no  Englifli  influence  was 

der  to  recover  from  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  xifed  ;  but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greateft  arni 

fome  other  places  on  the  borders.    In  this,  however,  fceft  part  of  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws 

he  failed  ;  and  as  56^000  pounds  of  David's  ranfom  and  eftabllfliment'- of  Scotland,  he  fhould  witja  all  his 

*53  .    ftill  remained  impaid,  Robert  bound  himfelf  to  difcharge  .power  defend  anu  affift  the  perion  fo  eftabliflied.  Laft- 

Eiance  ^'^^              ^^^^  °^  4G00  marks  every  midfummer.    He  ly,  it  was  agreed  that  no  Frenchman  fhould  ever  hence- 
then  propofed  an  alliance  with  France  ;  but  the  terms  forth  fcrve  for  wages,  or  otherwife,  againft  Scotland, 
demanded  by  that  kingdom  being,  that  Scotland  fhould  aor  any  Scotfman  againS.  France.  j, 
be  obliged  to  make  war  with  England  v/henever  France       This  laft  article  occafioned  a  recal  of  all  the  Scots 
fliould  reauirc  it,  Robert  could  not  by  any  means  be  from  the  Eoglifh  armiea,  which  Edward  looked  upon  rwixt  d 
induced  to  confent  to  fuch  a  reqiiifition,  which  would  to  be  a  prelude  to  an  invafion.    He  accordingly  ilfued  ^^cots  ai 
have  obbVcd  him  to  break  through  the  moll  folemn  -writs  for  affembling  all  the  militia  in  the  ivorth  of  Eng-^J^^'^*^ 
treaties,  whenever  the  king  of  France  fhould  think  land.    At  ihis  time  an  invincible  hatred  fubfifted  bc- 
proper  to   break   with  England.     A  new  treaty,  tween  the  neighbouring  people  of  both  nations,  which 

extended 


According  to  one  account,  the  genealogies  of  their  families  ftand  thus : 

Siward  earl  of  Northumberland  *. 


Emraar:  Alan  earl  of  Brittany,       Another  daughters  Duncan  king  of  Scots. 


ChrHlIaa= Walter  the  Stewart.  Malcolm  III. 

*'  Thus  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Malcolm  III.  were  coufms-german. 

*       Accordincr  to  another  account,  the  gj^aealogy  of  their  families  flands  thus  : 

°         Siward  Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  fiik'r=wife  of  Duncan, 


Emma=  Alan  Eail  of  Brlttanv.  Malcolm  III. 


Chrlttina= Waker  the  Stewart. 
-=»' Thus  the  mother  of  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Malcolm  III.  v.'crc  coufins-gcrman. 

♦*  It  is  faid,  *  That  Walter  the  Ste^vait  had  a  fon,  Alan,  alfo  Stewart  of  Scotland.'  The  cvldet^ce  of  this  in 
to  be  found  In  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  and  lis  another  charter  granted  by  his  fon  Waldeve  Earl 
of  March,  at  Dunbar.  In  tlK;m  Aldcn,  or  Aldan  Daplfer,  is  mentioned  as  a  wltiief-i ;  that  Is,  fay  uur  anLicjuaries, 
Allan,  the  Jleiuart  of  Scotland.  '  ^  ... 

«  This  is  the  fundamerital  pr.opofitlon  on  which  the  gcneaiegy  of  the  hoiife  of  Stuart,  as  it  is  commonly 
underftood,  may  be  to  reft.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  this  irypothefis  takes  it  for  granted,  that  Alutn 
or  Aldan,  and  Alan,  are  the  fame  ;  upon  what  authority  I  km>w  not.  The  Alden  mentioned  in  the  two 
charters   fccms   to  have  been  the  ftewart  of  Earl  Goipatrick,  and  of  Earl  Waldeve,  not  the  ftewart  of 

Scotland.  1  •  1  1 

To  the  ch?.rter  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  there  are  eight  witneffesi  *  Andrew  the  arch-d-teacon ;  Adam  his  brother; 
Nif^el  the  chaplain  ;  Ketel  the  Ion  of  Dolphin  ;  Ernald  ;  Alden  the  Stfu^^rt  (Dapifer)  ;  Adam  the  fon  of  Al- 
den ;  Adam  the  fon  of  Gofpatrick.^  Is  it  pcffible  for  credulity  itfelf  to  believe,  that  the  AUen  placed  fo  low  in 
fuch' company,  was  the  htoh  Jleivari  of  Scotland,  a  man  at  leaft  as  honourable  as  Gofpatrick  himfek  ?  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  wltiiefles  to  this  charter  were  the  dependents  or  houfehold-fervarrtg  of  Earl  Gofjiatrlck  ;  and 
that  if  we  interpret  Nigcllus  Capellanus  to  be  Nigel  the  earl's  chaplain,  we  mull  interpret  Ald^ius  Dapifer  to  be 
Aldsn  the  earl's  Jiewart.  . 

"  To  the  charter  granted  by  Earl  Waldeve,  there  are  nine  witnefTes.  Alden  Dapif<-r  is  the  f«venin  m  order. 
There  are  only  three  among  them  who  feem  to  have  been  landed  men :  *  EUas  de  Hadeftandcna  (probably 

HafTenden), 

*  There  was  a  certain  rrircefs  of  Denmark  who  brought  forth  a  fon  to  a  bear.  This  fon  was  called  B,rn,  and,  natural  enough 
like,  had  cars  like  a  be»r.   He  was  the  father  of  Siward  earl  ol  Northumberland.  ^«w//9/»,  p.  91 5 .  ap.  1  wilden. 
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A  extended  not  only- through  thfc  lower  raaks,  but  had  per-  dbattf  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  property  in  Sc«tfaoA 
vaded  the  higher  claffes  alfo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  Sir  John,  in  his  tarn  invaded  -  »  ' 
borders,  indeed>  paid  very  littfe  regard  to  the  ordtrrs  of  England,  from  whence  Ee  drove  off  a  lai-gt  bo«>ty  in 
their  rcfpcftive  fovereigns  ;  fca  that  daily  hoftilitles  were  cattle,  and  a  number  of  prifoners.  In  his  retreat  he 
tommitted  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  wag  wag  attacked  by  a  body  of  frelTi  troops  under  Sir  John 
peace  between  the  fovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  Lifbarn,  at  a  place  called  Caram.  An  obftinate  en- 
countries  had  eftablifhed  with  one  another  certain  con-  counter  followed.  The  Scots  were  five  times  rcpulfed  j 
▼entions,  which  have  fince  been  CGllefted,  and  go  by  but  at  laft  they  renewed  the  charge  with  fnch  fury,  that 
the  name  of  the  Border-lanus^  The  families  of  Dou-  they  made  Lifbarn,  his  brother,  and  feveral  other  per^. 
glas  and  Percy,  whofe  eftates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an-  fons  of  diftindion,  prifoners,  together  with  all  their 
other,  were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  com-  furviving  foldiers.  On  this  lord  Percy  with  7000  mca 
mon  for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a  encamped  at  Duns,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  but  was 
tnice,  to  frequent  each  others  fairs ;  and  a  fervant  of  obliged  to  retire,  probably  for  v;;ant  of  fubfiftence  for 
the  earl  of  March  had  been  killed  in  a  fray  at  that  of  his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Mufgrav€,  the  governor 
Roxburgh,  which  was  fh"ll  in  the  hands  of  r'-  Englifh.  of  Berwick,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join  Percy  with, 
Juttice  for  this  murder  was  demanded  from  lord  Percy;  a  detachment  from  the  garrifon,  was  on  his  march  in- 
but  he  ftiyhted  the  eornplainit.  On  this  the  earl  of  tercepted,  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Sir  Joha 
March,  with  his.  brother  the  earl  of  Moray,  afTembling  Gordon  ;  after  which  the  border  war  became  generaloa 
their  folk>wcrs,  entered  the  next  fair  that  was  held  in  both  lides.  The  ifliie  of  thefe  difturbances  is  but  little 
Roxburs^h,  plundered  and  bun-nt  the  town,  and  killed  known  ;  however,  in  1377,  we  find  them  raging  with  , 
all  the  Englilh  who  fell  into  tlheir  hands.  The  Englifh  more  violence  than  ever.  The  fair  of  Roxburgh  was 
borderers  were  ordered  to  lay  wafte  the  lands  of  the  once  more  the  fcene  of  aftion,  and  the  town  was  agaia 
earl  of  Marcli ;  but,  in  thdr  way  thither,  deftroyed  the    burnt  down  by  the  Scots.    Lord  Percy,  who  was  now 

earl^ 

HafTenden),  William  de  Copland,  and  William  de  Hellebat  (q.  Elbottlc)  j  all  the  three  are  placed  before  Ald'ttf 
JDapifer. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  ^  That  in  thofe  days  the  title  of  Jleivart  or  daptfer  was  too  high  a  title  to  be  givea  ' 
to  the  retainer  of  an  earl.'  I  anfwer,  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  anno  1093,  fays,  '  Morael  of  Boebbahurh 
was  thaes  eorles  Jli'ward^  1.  e.  Morel  of  Bamborough  was  this  earl's  jleivart^  or  the  ftevvart  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Befides,  t  o  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatrick  the  Elder,  Lambertus  Daptfer  is  a  witnefs. 
If  Lambertus  Daptfer^  in  a  charter  of  Gofpatrick  the  Elder,  implies  Lambert  the  jleivart  of  the  family  of 
Marchy  why  Hiculd  Aldsnus  Daplfer,  m  the  charters  of  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  Gofpatrick,  imply  the  jlevmrf 
ff  Scotland? 

"  I  believe  that  no  defendeir  of  che  common  hypothefis  will  anfwer  this  objetflion,  by  pretending  that  Lamler— 
tm  Daplfer  was  indeed  Jleivart  of  Scat/and.  Such  an  anfwer  would  leave  no  room  for  Walter  ftewart  of  Scotlandj>. 
whc  is  held  to  have  been  a  diitingurfhed  perfonage  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 

"  It  is  curious  to  fee  upon  what  flight  grounds  our  antiquaries  have  eftablifhed  the  connection  between  Al- 
dbnuT  Daplfer  and  the  houfe  of  Stewart.  WaUerui  fii'ms  Alani  appears  to  have  flourifhed  in^  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid I.  In  the  reign  of  Malciolm  IV.  he  is  termed  Dapfer.  Hence  it  has  been  rafhly  conchided,  that  Wal~- 
tt-rus  Daptfer  Jilius  Alani  was  ithe  fon  of  that  Aldenus  Daptfer  who  is  a  witneis  to  the  charters  of  Gofpatrick  and 
Waldeve. 

"  I  perftiade  rayfelf,  that  Alden  Daplfer^  and  Alen  the  father  of  IValter  ftewart  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV.  were  different  pcrfons  ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  Chrillian  name,  if  indeed 
they  had  that  in  common. 

"  Jtomc  of  my  readers  may  demand,  *  ^ho  then  was  Alen.  ihe  father  of  Waiter,  ftewart  of  Scotland  in  the 
peign  of  Malcolm  IV.  ?' 

I  can  only  anfwer  this  queftion  by  demanding,  *  Who  was  the  father  of  Martach  Earl  of  Marre  in  the  reign 
Cff  Mftlcohn  III.  ;  of  Gilchriffe  Earl  of  Angus  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  ;  of  Fergus  Lord  of  Gallowav  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  ;  or  of  Erifcinus  de  Moravia,  anceftor  of  the  family  of  Sutherland,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Lion  ?  Or,  to  keep  in  the  fuppoftd  line  of  the  royal  fiimily  of  Stewart,  '  IVho  was  the  father  of  Banquho 
Thane  of  Loehaber  ?' 

**  Many  anfwers  may  no  doubt  be  made  to  this  laft  queflion.  Kennedy  fays,  that  the  father  of  Banquho  was 
®ne  t)f  the  feven  fons  of  Core  king^  of  Muufter  j  Sir  George  M*Kenzie,  Of  Ferquhard,  the  fon  of  Kenneth  III.  j 
and  Simpfon,  The  fon  of  Ferquhard  Thane  of  Loehaber,  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Murdoch,  the  fon  of 
Doir,  the  fon  ©f  Eth  king  of  Scotland. 

*'  It  is  remarkable,  that  Abercromble  relates  all  thofe  contradiAory  ftories,  without  ever  fufpeftlng  the 
natural  inference  ariling  fromi  them,  '  That  if  noble  perfons  are  not  f^atisfied  with  a  long  pedigree,  proved 
by  authentic  inftruments,  th'cy  muft  believe  in  flattering  and  ignorant  fictions  ;  and  that  if  they  fcorn  to 
wait  for  the  dawn  of  record  to  enlighten  their  dcfcent,  they  mull  bewilder  themfelves  in  dark  and  fcibulous 
genealogies.' 

"  In  the  reign  of  David  I.  before  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the  family  of  the  Stewarts  was  opulent  and  . 
powerful.  It  may  therefore  Iiave  fublifted  for  many  ages  previous  to  that  time  ;  but  when,,  and  what  wae  it9- 
commeneemeiit,  we  cannot  determined* 
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.  .Scotland,  earl  of  Northumberland,  refolved  to  'take  fignal  venge- 
•^""•"V— '  ance.    He  ravaged  the  .Scots  borders,  particularly  the 
^        earl  of  March's  eftate,  for  three  days,  at  the  head  of 
Berwick     lc,oco  men.    Some  time  after  this,  the  Scots  infur- 
taken  and  gents  became  powerful  enough  to  furprife  Berwick ; 
jretakca,     which,  however,  was  quickly  retaken  by  the  Englifli, 
who  foon  after  Invaded  Scotland.    In  this  expedition, 
however,  they  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  Percy  .thought 
proper  to  defift  from  his  expedition.    The  Scots  in  the 
mean  time  began  hoftilitles  by  fea,  under  one  Mercer, 
an  experienced  failor  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh,  with  all  his  fleet.  In 
1^79,  England  was  afflifted  with  a  dreadful  plague,  of 
which  the  Scots  took  advantage  to  invade  the  country. 
The  Englifh  hiftorians  tell  us  that  they  behaved  with 
the  utmoft  barbarity,  killing  and  plundering  the  de- 
fencelefs  inhabitants  without  mercy. 

This  predatory  war  continued,  generally  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  Englifh,  till  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember 1 380,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue 
for  a  year  ;  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  bor- 
ders. This  truce,  lik^  the  others,  was  but  very  indif- 
ferently obferved  ;  fo  that,  in  1383,  new  negociations 
were  fet  on  foot :  Taut,  1^1384,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  In  the  fpring,  the  earls  of 
March  and  Douglas  took  the  cattle  of  Lochmaben,  and 
ifitercepted  a  rich  convoy  which  the  Englifli  were  fend- 
ing to  Roxburgh  ;  burnt  to  the  ground  the  caftle  of 
Wark,  and  committed  fuch  devaftatious  in  the  north  of 
England,  that  feveral  gentlemen  offered  to  refign  their 
cftates  to  King  Richard,  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  againft  the  Scots.  The  Duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  fo  that 
he  marched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomplifhing 
any  thing  of  confequence.  On  his  return,  he  was  ha- 
raflad  by  flying  parties  of  Scots,  who  deftroyed  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  his  men.  This  year  alfo  the 
French  fent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  into  PScotland.  The 
carls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham  entered  Scot- 
land with  an  army  of  1  o,c  00  horfe  and  6000  archers ; 
but  retired,  after  having  committed  feme  devaftatious 
in  the  fouthern  counties.  The  Scots  revenged  them- 
felves  by  laying  wafte  all  the  northern  part  of  England 
to  tlve  gates  of  Newcaftle.  Berwick  was  taken  by  the 
Scots,  and  foon  after  furrendered  for  the  fum  of  2000 
marks.  A  truce  was  then,  as  ufual,  concluded ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  king  Robert  was  meditating  a  moll 
fevere  blow  againft  the  Englifti. 
Formidable  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  come  to  the  pofTef- 
invafion  of  fjon  of  the  eftate  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flan- 
Entrland    ^^^^  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  town  of  C  Kent  ; 

but  they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  and  in  this  refufal 
were  protefted  by  king  Richard  II.  of  England.  On 
this  the  duke  of  Burgundy  propofed  to  the  French 
court  to  invade  England  in  concert  with  the  Scots. — 
This  being  agreed  to,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Sluys ; 
on  board  oif  which  John  de  Vienne,  the  French  ad- 
miral, embarked,  carr}nng  along  with  him  50,000 
pounds  in  gold,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced 
in  order  to  be  diftributed  in  Scotland,  where  the  admi- 
ral anived  fafe  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  toge- 
ther with  Supplies  of  all  kinds  of  military  ftores.  Two 
thoufand  auxiliaries,  of  whom  500  were  men-at-arms, 
arrived  with  this  fleetj;  and  400  fults  of  complete  ar- 
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mour  were  Ijrought  along  with  them,  in  order  to  be  Scntk,, 
diftributed  among  the  braveft  of  the  Scots.  -— >^ 
The  Scots  were  for  a  ftiort  time  elated  with  the  E'''^^^  q^i^^^^ 
attention  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French  to  not  ii 
king;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  having  re- 
volted, the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  fuftain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Englifh  refentment,  that  they  them- 
felves  might  employ  their  arms  in  Flanders.  King  Ri- 
chard took  the  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  muftered  in  England  before.  Hoftilities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  who,  according  to  cuftom, 
invaded  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  off 
a  confiderable  booty  :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmoft,  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
ofLancaftsr,  who  had  been  fent  with  an  army  to  inter- 
cept them.  The  Englifh  army  proceeded  northwards  ; 
but  could  accomplifh  nothing,  on  account  of  the  country- 
being  defolated,  till  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  laid  in  afhes.  Being,  however,  inceffantly  harafs- 
ed  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  year  1378, 
when,  after  a  fhort  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
frefh  fury.  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland  were 
ravaged  by  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Lord 
Nithfdalc  defeated  a  body  of  3000  Englifh  ;  after  which 
he  formed  the  plan  of  invading  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  of  late  been  very  aftive  againft  the  Scots., 
In  1388,  Douglas  obtained  penniflion  to  raife  a  body 
of  forces  for  this  invafion  ;  and  having  landed  in  fafety, 
defeated  the  Irifh,  plundered  the  town  of  CarUngford, 
and  loaded  fifteen  fhips  with  the  booty.  From  thence 
the  Scots  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  which  in  like  man- 
ner was  plundered  and  laid  wafte  ;  after  which  they  re- 
turned with  their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland. 

Encouraged  by  tliis  fuccefs,  Robert  determined  to^j^  Jf^, 
proceed, on  a  more  enlarged  plan.    Having  affembled  ainvade( 
parliament  at  Aberdeen,  a  double  invafion  of  England  two  Sc< 
was  refolved  upon.    Two  armies  were  raifed  ;  the  one, 
confifting  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  of°"*^** 
Mentieth  and  Fife,  Douglas  lord  of  Galloway,  and 
Alexander  Lindfay  ;  the  other  army,  confifting  of  the 
like  number,  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas, 
March,  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  Conftable  of 
Scotland,  and  other  perfons  of  diftindion.    The  former 
entered  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  Northumberland, 
both  which  countries  they  laid  wafte,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  within. ten  miles  of  Newcaftle.  The  Eng- 
hOi  were  thrown  into  the  greateit  confternation.  New- 
caftle wgs  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
whofe  ag"c  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  ta- 
king the  field  ;  but  his  place  was  abundantly  fupplied 
by  his  two  fons  Henry  and  Ralph,  the  former  of  whom 
is  known  in  Englifti  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Hot/pur. 
The  tovvn  was  garrifoned  by  the  flower  of  the  Enghfh 
nobility  and  gentry,,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 
Douglas  felefted  2000  foot  and  300  horfemen  out  ef 
the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  fide  of  the ' 
town,  with  a  view,  according  to  the  Scots  hiftorians,  of 
ftorming  it  next  day.    In  the  mean  time,  he  was  chal-  459 
lenged  [by  Hotfpur  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  with^'"g^^* 
fharp  ground  fpears,  in  fight  of  both  armies.    Douglas  j^^^^' 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Percy  was  unhorfed  thcDougl^ 
firft  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  and  He 
4  port-i'ercy. 
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portcullis  or  gate  of  the  town ;  from  whence  Douglas 
broutfht  ^  off  his  antagoriift's  lance,  with  a  pennon  af- 
fixed to  it,  and  fwore  in  his  hearing  that  he  would  car- 
ry it  into  Scotland.  Next  day  Doucrlas  attempted  to 
ftorm  the  town  ;  but,  being  repulfed  in  the  attack,  he 
decamped  in  the  night.  Percy,  breathing  furious  re- 
venge, purfued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn. 
His  arrival  was  quite  unexpefted,  fo  that  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Scottifh  army  were  fitting  down  to 
fupper  unarmed.  The  foldiers,  however,  were  inftantly 
prepared  for  battle  ;  but  in  the  hurry  neceffarily  attend- 
ing a  furprife  of  this  kind,  Douglas  forgot  to  put  on 
his  cuirafs.  Both  leaders  encouraged  their  men  by  the 
moft  animating  fpeeches  ;  and  both  parties  waited  for 
the  rife  of  the  moon,  which  happened  that  night  to  be 
unufually  bright.  The  battle  being  joined  on  the 
moon's  firft  appearance,  the  Scots  began  to  give 
ground  ;  but,  being  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought 
with  a  battle-ax,  the  Englift,  though  greatly  fuperior 
in  number,  were  totally  routed.  Twelve  hundred  were 
killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  loo  perfons  of  dillinftion, 
among  whom  were  the  two  Percies,  were  made  prifon- 
ers  by  Keith  marifchal  of  Scotland.  On  the  fide  of 
the  Scots  the  greateft  lofs  was  that  of  the  brave  earl 
Douglas,  who  was  killed  in  confequcnce  of  going  to 
battle  without  his  armour,  as  above  related.  It  was 
this  fingle  combat  between  Douglas  and  Percy,  and 
the  fiibfequent  battle,  which  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was  march- 
ing towards  Newcaftle  with  an  army  of  10,000  men; 
but  was  informed  by  the  runaways  of  Percy's  defeat, 
which  happened  on  the  21ft  of  July  1388.  In  a  coun- 
cil of  war  it  was  refolved  to  purfue  the  Scots,  whom 
they  hoped  eafily  to  vanquifli,  as  being  wearied  with 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  laden  with  plun- 
der. The  earl  of  Moray,  who  commanded  in  chief, 
having  called  a  confultation  of  his  officers,  refolved  to 
venture  a  battle.  The  prifoners  were  almoft  as  nume- 
rous as  the  whole  Scots  army  ;  however,  the  generals  re- 
quired no  more  of  them  than  their  words  of  honour 
that  they  ftiould  continue  inaftive  during  the  battle, 
and  remam  prifoners  Hill.  This  condition  being  com- 
plied with,  the  Scots  drew  out  their  army  for  battle.  — 
Their  rear  was  fecured  by  marfiies,  and  their  flanks  by 
large  trees  which  they  had  felled.  In  fhort,  their  ap- 
pearance was  fo  formidable,  that  the  Englifh,  dreading 
to  encounter  a  refolute  enemy  fo  ftrongly  fecured,  retired 
to  Newcaftle,  leaving  the  Scots  at  hberty  to  continue 
their  march  to  their  own  country, 

Robert  being  now  pppreffed  with  age,  fo  that  he 
could  no  longer  endure  the  fatigues  of  government,  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  devolved  upon  his  fecond  fon 
the  earl  of  Fife  ;  for  his  eldeft  fon  was  by  nature  indo- 
lent, and  befides  lame  by  an  unlucky  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  horfe.  Early  in  the  fpring  of  1389,  he 
invaded  England  with  fuccefs :  but  the  fame  year  a 
truce  was  concluded,  to  laft  from  the  19th  of  June  1389 
to  the  i6th  of  Auguft  1392  ;  in  which  the  allies  of 
both  crowns  were  included.  This  truce  was  violently 
oppofed  by  the  nobility,  who  fufpefted  their  king  of 
being  too  much  under  French  influence.  Upon  this 
the  court  of  France  thought  proper  to  fend  over  am- 
baffadors  to  perfuade  the  nobility  to  comply  ;  informing 
them,  that  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  they  could  exped  no 
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afUftance  either  of  men  or  money  from  the  continent. 
With  difficulty  they  prevailed,  and  peace  between  Eng.  "  » 
land  and  Scotland  was  once  more  reftored.  Scarce, 
however,  was  this  truce  finiihed,  when  the  peace  of  the 
nation  was  moft  fcandaloufly  violated  by  Robert's  third 
fon  the  carl  of  Buchan.  This  prince  having  a  quarrel 
with  the  biftiop  of  Murray,  burnt  down  the  fine  ca- 
thedral of  Elgin,  which  has  been  called  by  hiftovian* 
the  lanthorn  and  ornament  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  king  for  this  crime  caufed  his  fon  to  be  imprifon- 
ed;  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  confequence,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  veneration  which  the  Scots  retained 
for  their  old  king.  However,  they  did  not  long  enjoy 
their  beloved  monarch;  for  he  died  on  the  lOth  of  j-^  ij^* 
/vpnl  1390,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  1 9th  is  fucceed- 
of  his  reign.  ed  by  Ro- 

On  the  death  of  Robert  11.  the  crown  devolved  up- '^^'^^ 
on  his  eldeft  fon  John  ;  but  the  name  being  thought 
unlucky  in  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  ftill  called  by  the  commonalty  Robert 
yohn  Fernzier.  He  had  been  married  to  Annabella,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  anceftor  to  the  noble 
family  of  Perth  ;  and  was  crowned  along  with  his  con- 
fort  at  Scone,  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1390.  He 
confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
England,  and  renewed  the  league  with  France ;  but 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbcd  by  the  wars  of  *^>3 
the  petty  chieftains  with  each  other.    Duncan  Stew-*^ 
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art,  fon  to  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  died  in  of  Buchan. 
prifon  for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  affembhng 
his  followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  his  father's 
death,  laid  wafte  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy, 
the  fheriff"  of  Angus,  attempting  to  repel  the  invaders, 
was  killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  followers. 
The  king  then  gave  a  commiflion  to  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford to  fupprefs  them  ;  which  he  foon  did,  and  moft  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  executed.  The  followers  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan  were  compofed  of  the  wildeft  High-  a<J4 
landers,  diftinguiftied  by  the  title  of  Catterenes^  which  Account  of 
anfwers  to  that  of  banditti.  That  fuch  a  race  of  peo- ^enes.^"^' 
pie  exifted  is  certain  from  the  records  of  Scotland  ;  but 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  they  obtained  their 
fubfiftence,  being  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  of  every  civil  art.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  came  from  the  Weftern  Ifles ;  and 
that  they  or  their  anceftors  had  emigrated  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Ireland.  The  lands  they  inhabited 
were  never  cultivated  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  ac- 
counts, they  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

The  earl  of  Crawford's"  fuccefs  againft  the  followers 
of  Buchan  encouraged  Robert  to  intruft  him  with  a 
commiflion  for  fubduing  other  infurgents  by  whom  the  264 
peace  of  the  country  was  difturbed.    The  moft  remark-  Battle  be- 
of  thefe  were  the  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Kay.    As  ween  the 
both  thefe  tnbes  were  numerous  and  brave,  Crawford 
was  not  without  apprchenfions  that  they  might  unite  chattan  ^ ' 
againft  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  defeat  him  if  he  and  clam 
attempted  to  fupprefs  them  by  force.    He  propofed,  ^ay^ 
therefore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  fhould  each  choofe  30 
men,  to  determine  their  differences  by  the  fword,  with- 
out being  allowed  the  ufe  of  any  other  weapon.  The 
king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  fpeftators  of  the  com- 
bat ;  the  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
theii  former  offences,  and  the  conquerors  honoured 
5  ^  with 
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Scotland  with  the  voyal  favour.  This  propofal  was  readily  ac- 
ccpted  by  both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  of  Perth 
was  to  be  the  fcene  of  aftion.  But,  upon  muftering 
the  combatants,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them,  belong- 
ing to  the  clan  Chattan,  had  abfented  himfelf.  It  was 
propofed  to  balance  this  difference  by  withdrawing  one 
of  the  combatants  from  the  clan  Kay  ;  but  not  one  of  » 
them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  refign  his  place.  At 
laft  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  faddler,  though  no  way  con- 
nefted  with  ei-ther  party,  offered  to  fupply  the  place  of 
him  that  was  abfent,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  a 
French  crown  of  gold  (about  7  s.  6  d.  of  our  money)  ; 
which  was  immediately  paid  him.  The  combat  then 
began  with  incredible  fury  ;  but  at  laft,  through  the  fu- 
perior  valour  and  flcill  of  Henry  Wynd,  viftory  decla- 
red in  favour  of  the  clan  Chattan.  Only  ten  of  the 
conquerors,  befides  Wynd,  were  left  alive  ;  and  all  of 
thtm  defperately  wounded.  Of  the  clan  Kay  only  one 
remained  ;  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  efcaped  by 
fwimming  acrofs  the  Tay. 

While  thefe  internal  broils  w  ere  going  on,  the  truce 
vhich  had  lately  been  concluded  with  England  was  fo 
ill  obferved,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  enter  into  frefh 
negociations.  Thefe,  like  others  v.  hich  had  taken  place 
before,  had  very  little  cffeft.  The  borderers  on  both 
fides  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  ravage  and  plunder, 
that  they  could  not  live  in  quiet.  King  Robert  alfo 
was  thought  to  be  too  much  attached  to  the  king  of 
England.  He  had  introduced  the  neo/  title  of  duke^ 
which  he  beftowed  f.ril  on  the  prince  royal ;  but  ma- 
king an  offer  of  that  honour  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Douglas  family,  it  was  rejefted  with  difdain.  That 
powerful  family  had  never  loft  fight  of  an  ancient  claim 
they  had  upon  the  caftle  of  Roxkirgh,  which  was  ftill 
in  the  poffcfTion  of  the  Englifh  j  and  this  year  the  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and 
others,  broke  down  the  bridge  of  Roxburgh,  plunder- 
ed the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  forage  and  corn  there 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Englifh  applied 
for  fatisfaftion  ;  but  olatained  none,  as  the  confufion 
which  involved  the  kingdom  by  the  depofition  of  Ri- 
chard 11.  and  the  accefhon  of  Henry  IV.  prevented 
them  from  having  recourfe  to  arms,  the  only  argu- 
ment to  ^^hich  the  Scots  patriots  in  thofe  days  would 
liften. 

No  fooner  was  the  cataftrophe  of  Richard  known 
ki  Scotland,  than  they  refolved  to  avail  themfelves  of  it ; 
and  invading  the  north  parts  of  England,  demoHfhed  the 
caftle  of  Wark,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  country  under 
contribution.  The  fituation  of  Henry's  affairs  did  not 
admit  of  his  refenting  this  infult.  He  contented  him- 
felf with  nominating  his  brother  the  earl  of  Weftmore- 
land,  to  treat  with  the  Scots  about  a  truce  or  peace  ; 
or,  if  that '  could  not  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual 
agreement,  that  the  towns  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland, 
and  Penrith  in  I'.ngland,  fhould  be  free  from  hoftilities 
during  the  ■  ar.  To  this  propofal  the  Scots  paid  no 
regard  ;  and  being  encouraged  by  the  court  of  France, 
who  refented  the  depofition  of  Richard,  they  renewed 
their  ravages  in  England.  In  1400,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land called  a  parliament,  in  order  to  confult  on  the  moft 
proper  means  of  repelling  the  ^cottjfh  invafions  ;  and  in 
this  he  "f-n^  greatly  alTiff  ed  by  the  divifions  of  the  Scots 
among  themfelves.    The  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir- 


apparent  of  the  crown,  was  now  grown  up  toman's  Scotlan?, 
eftate,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  a  fuitable  ^gj^""""' 
confort  for  him.    The  king  is  faid  to  have  fcandaloufly  Merceuirj 
put  up  his  fon's  marriage  at  au£lion,  and  offered  him  behaviour 
to  the  lady  whofe  father  could  give  him  the  higheft  of  H-f-bcrt 
price.    The  earl  of  March  was  the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  '^H  to  hi- 
advanced  a  confiderable  fum  in  ready  money,  on  condi- f,^n>g 
tion  that  his  da,ughter  fliould  become  the  royal  bride. —  riage. 
This  fordid  match  was  oppofed  by  Douglas,  who  pro. 
pofed  his  own  daughter  the  lady  Margery.    So  degene- 
rate was  the  court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  neither 
the  king  nor  the  duke  of  Rothefay  oppofed  this  pro- 
pofal of  a  ne  V  match,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  purchafed 
with  a  frefh  fum ;  and  they  even  refufed  to  indemnify 
the  earl  of  March  for  the  money  he  had  already  advan« 
ced. 

As  the  duke  of  Albany  fided  with  Douglas,  a 
council  of  the  nobility  was  privately  affembled,  which 
annulled  the  contraft  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
the  earl  of  March's  daughter,  in  favour  of  the  lady 
Margery,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  but  with- 
out taking  any  meafures  for  repaying  the  money  to  the 
earl  of  March.  ^  The  continuator  of  Fordun  informa 
us,  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  fum  for  his 
daughter's  fortune  than  that  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the  earl  of  March,  and  that  the  earl  of  Douglas's 
daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay  :  that,  167 
before  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  March  demanded  Eirl  or 
that  the  money  he  had  advanced  fhould  be  reimburfed  ;  ^ 
but  receiving  an  unfatisfaAory  anfwer,  he  declared,  that 
as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain,  he  '>  ould  bring 
unexpedled  calamities  upon  the  country.  Accordingly 
he  fled  into  England,  leaving  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  to 
the  cuftody  of  his  nephew  Robert  Maitland,  ho  foon 
after  put  it  into  the  hands  of  tlxe  earl  of  Douglas,  call- 
ed in  hiftory  Archibald  the  Grim,  from  the  fternnefs  of 
his  vifage. 

As  foon  as  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
of  March,  he  fent  ambaffadors  demanding  back  his 
fubje£l ;  but  the  requeft  was  difregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earl  of  March  demanded  repoffefliou 
of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted no  a£t  of  treafon,  but  had  come  to  England 
under  a  fafe  conduft  from  king  Henry,  on  purpofe  to 
negociate  his  private  affairs  :  but  this  requeft  was  dif- 
regarded ;  upon  » hich  he  fent  for  all  his  family  and 
followers  to  Fngland,  where  they  joined  him  in  great  it 
numbers.  This  produced  a  war  between  the  two  king-  rnvafiai 
doms.  The  earl  of  March,  with  Henry  Percy  fur- 
named  Hotfpur,  invaded  Scotland,  penetrating  as  far  p^j^^ 
as  Haddington,  and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  From  thence  they  went  to 
Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,  ravaging  the  country  all 
the  way  as  they  paffed  along.  I'hey  next  beiieged  the 
caftle  of  Hales,  and  took  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
forts  ;  but  Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  fon,  ha- 
ving raifed  an  army  againft  them,  they  were  ftruck  with 
terror,  and  fled  to  Berwick,  to  the  gates  of  which  they 
were  purfued  by  the  Scots.  At  this  time  the  Scottilh 
admiral.  Sir  Robert  Logan,  was  at  fea  with  a  fquadron  \ 
but  mifcarried  in  an  attempt  he  made  upon  fome  Eng- 
hfh  fhips  of  war  that  protefted  their  fleet  when  fifhing 
upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland.  After  this  the  Englifh 
plundei-ed  the  Orkney  iflands ;  which,  though  belong- 
ing 
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tland.  I'ng  to  the  crown  of  Norway,  were  at  that  time  go- 
verned, or  rather  farmed,  by  Sinclair  the  Scots  earl  of 
Orkney  and  Caithnefs. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  March  continued  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  king  of  England.  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  his  allegiance  :  but 
all  of  them  being  rejeded,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor ; 
and  the  Scottifh  governor  made  a  formal  demand  of 
him  from  king  Henry.  With  this  the  latter  not  only 
refufed  to  comply,  but  renewed  his  league  with  the 
lord  of  the  ifles.  He  pretended  alfo,  that  at  this  time 
he  had  intercepted  fome  letters  from  the  Scottifh  re- 
gency, which  called  him  "  a  traitor  in  the  higheft 
degree  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  reafon  why  he  pro- 
tefted  not  only  the  earl  of  March  but  the  lord  of  the 
Ifles. 

On  the  25th  of  July  140c,  the  earl  of  March  re- 
nounced his  homage,  fealty,  and  fervice,  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  transferred  them  to  Henry  by  a  formal 
indenture.  For  this  the  earl  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
Ton  of  500  merks  Sterling,  and  the  manor  of  Clipe- 
(lone  in  Sherwood  foreil.  Henry  now  began  to  re- 
u  ft'of  ^^^'^  claim  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
tland.'  ^"^^^       meditate  the  conqueft;  of  the  kingdom. 

He  had  indeed  many  rcafons  to  hope  for  fuccefs ;  the 
principal  of  which  were,  the  weaknefs  of  the  Scottifh 
government,  the  divided  ftate  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  diflenfions  among  the  chief  nobility.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  great  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land ; 
but  before  he  fet  out  on  his  journey,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  full  of  reproaches  on 
account  of  the  prefumptuous  letters  which  Henry  had 
addrefled  to  Robert  and  his  nobiHty.  The  letter  was 
addrelTcd  by  the  duke  to  his  adverfary  of  England,  as 
the  Scots  had  not  yet  recognized  the  title  of  Henry  to 
the  crown  of  England.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the 
duke,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  defired 
Henry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effulion  of  Chriftian 
blood,  to  fight  him  in  perfon  with  two,  three,  ©r  an 
hundred  noblemen  on  a  iide.  But  this  challenge  pro- 
duced no  other  anfwer  from  Henry,  than  that  *'  he  was 
furprifed  that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  fhould  confider 
noble  blood  as  not  being  Chrijlian.,  fince  he  defned  the 
effufion  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other."  Henry 
arrived  at  Leith  on  the  very  day  in  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed the  Scottifh  nobility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their 
homage,  and  conclude  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns. 
In  all  probability,  he  expefted  to  have  been  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  the  difcontented  Scots  ;  and  he  flat- 
tered the  Englifh  with  a  promife  of  raifing  the  power 
and  glory  of  their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
had  ever  known.  Under  this  pretext,  he  feized  upon 
the  fnm  of  350,000  pounds  in  ready  money,  befides  as 
much  in  plate  and  jewels,  which  had  been  left  by  Rich- 
ard in  the  royal  treafury.  He  laifed  alfo  vail  contribu- 
tions on  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  likewife  on  the 
principal  towns  and  cities.  At  laft,  finding  that  neither 
his  vaft  preparations,  nor  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of 
March,  had  brought  any  of  the  Scots  to  his  ftandard, 
he  formed  the  fiege  of  Edinburgh  caftle,  which  was 
defended  by  the  duke  of  1-lothefay,  and,  as  fome  fay, 
by  the  earl  of  Douglas.  The  duke  of  Albany,  brother 
to  king  Robert,  was  then  in  the  field  with  an  army, 
and  fent  a  letter  to  king  Henry.,  promifing,  that  if  he 
would  remain  where  he  was  for  fix  days,  he  would  give 


him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  or  lofe  his  Scotland; 

life.    When  this  was  written,  the  duke  was  at  Calder-  — — v~~^ 

muir  ;  and  Henry  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  letter, 

that  he  prefented  the  herald  who  delivered  it  with  his 

upper  garment,  and  a  chain  of  gold  ;  promifing,  on 

his  royal  word,  that  he  would  remain  where  he  was 

until  the  appointed  day.     On  this  occafion,  however, 

the  duke  forfeited  his  honour  ;  for  he  fuffered  fix  days 

to  elapfe  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  Englifh 

army. 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  puflied  on  the  fiege  of  E- 
dinburgh  caftle  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refift- 
ance  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  that  the  hopes  of  re- 
ducing it  were  but  fmall.  At  the  fame  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  Welfh  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion 
under  the  famous  chieftain  named  Oiven  Gkndotver.  ^to 
He  knew  alfo  that  many  of  the  Englilh  were  highly  But  fails 
diflatisfied  with  his  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  he  ow-  ^'^ 
ed  his  peaceable  pofleflion  of  it  to  the  moderation  of 
the  earl  of  March,  w^ho  was  the  real  heir  to  the  un- 
fortunate Richard,  but  a  nobleman  of  no  ambition. 
For  thefe  reafons  he  concluded  it  bell  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Edinburgh  caftle,  and  to  return  to  England.  He 
then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  fix  weeks,  but  which  was 
afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a  year,  by  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who  met  at  Kelfo. 

In  140 1,  Scotland  fuffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  a  moft 
exemplary  patriot,  and  a  perfon  of  great  influence.  Ar- 
chibald Douglas  the  Grim  had  died  fome  time  before, 
and  his  lofs  was  now  feverely  felt ;  for  the  king  himfelf, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now  quite  difabled  by  his  age  and 
infirmities,  was  fequeftered  from,  the  world  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  know  not  even  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  during  the  laft  invafion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng- 
hfh.  This  year  alfo  queen  Anabella  died,  fo  that  none 
remained  who  might  be  able  to  heal  thofe  divifions 
which  prevailed  among  the  royal  family.  Robert  duke 
of  -Vlbany,  a  man  of  great  ambition,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown; 
and  endeavoured,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  imprefs  his  fa- 
ther with  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  This  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  no  mifdemeanour 
of  any  confequence,  excepting  his  having  debauched, 
under  promife  of  marriage,  the  daughter  of  William 
Lindfay  of  Roffy.  But  this  is  not  fupported  by  any 
credible  evidence  ;  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  juftify  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  with,  and 
which  we  are  now  about  to  relate. 

One  Ramorgny,  a  man  of  the  vileft  principles,  but  Confpiracy 
an  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  had  won  hisanainftthe 
confidence  ;  and,  perceiving  how  much  he  relented  the  '^"'^^ 
condua  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  had  the  vil.  ^^''^^"^y* 
lany  to  fuggeft  to  the  prince  the  difpatching  him  by  af- 
faflination     The  prince  rejefted  this  infamous  propo- 
fal  with  fuch  horror  and  difpleafure,  that  the  villain,  be- 
ing afraid  he  would  difclofe  it  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
informed  the  latter,  under  the  feal  of  the  moft  inviolable 
fecrecy,  that  the  prince  intended  to  murder  him  ;  upon 
which  the  duke,  and  William  Lindfay  of  Rofly  his  affo- 
ciate  in  the  treafon,  refolved  upon  the  prince's  death. 
By  praftifing  upon  the  doating  king,  Lindfay  and  Ra- 
morgny obtained  a  writ  directed  to  the  duke  of  Alba- 
ny, impowering  him  to  arreft  his  fon,  and  to  keep  him 
under  reflraint,  in  order  for  his  amendment.    The  fame 
5  F  2  traitors 
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tniitors  had  previoufly  pofTefled  the  prince  with  an  ap- 
prehenlion  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  had  per- 
fuaded  him  to  feize  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew's,  and  to 
keep  pofiefllon  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee. 
Robert  had  nominated  one  of  his  baftard  brethren,  who 
was  then  deacon  of  St  Andrew's,  to  that  bifhopric  : 
but  being  a  perfon  no  way  fitted  for  fuch  a  dignity, 
he  declined  the  honour,  and  the  chapter  refufed  to 
eleft  any  other  during  his  lifetime ;  fo  that  the  prince 
had  a  prolpeft  ©f  poifefling  the  caftle  for  fome  time. 
He  was  riding  thither  with  a  fmall  attendance,  when 
he  was  arrefted  between  the  towns  of  Nidi  and  Strati- 
rum  (according  to  the  continuator  of  Fordun),  and 
hurried  to  the  very  caftle  of  which  he  was  preparing  to 
take  pofleffion. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  likevvife  the  prince's  enemy,  were  then  at  Culrofs, 
waiting  the  event  of  their  deteftablc  confpiracy  ;  of 
which  they  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  order- 
ed a  ftrong  body  of  ruffians  to  carry  the  royal  captive 
from  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew's ;  which  they  did,  after 
clothing  him  in  a  ruifet  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  very 
forry  horfe,  and  committing  him  to  the  cuftody  of  two 
execrable  wretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  who 
were  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  t&  ftarve  him  to 
death.  According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  was  for 
fome  time  prolonged  by  the  compaflion  of  one  of  his 
keeper's  daughters,  who  thruft  thin  oat  cakes  through 
the  chinks  of  his  prifon- walls,  and  by  a  woman  who, 
being  a  wet  nurfe,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her 
milk  to  him  through  a  fmall  tube.  Both  tliefe  chari- 
table females  were  detefted,  and  put  to  death  ;  the 
young  lady's  inhuman  father  being  himfelf  the  profecu- 
tor.  The  prince  himfelf  died  a  few  days  after,  on  Ea- 
fter-eve,  his  hunger  having  impelled  him  to  devour  part 
of  his  own  flelh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  being  yet  ignorant  of 
the  murder  of  his  fon,  had  renewed,  or  rather  con- 
fented  to  renew,  hoftilities  with  England.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce,  Henry  had  fent  a  commiffion  to 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  to  of- 
fer  the  Scots  any  terms  they  could  reafonably  defire  ; 
but  every  offer  of  this  kind  being  rejefted,  there  was 
a  ncceffity  for  renewing  hoftilities.  The  earl  of  March 
had  received  another  penfion  from  Henry,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  keeping  on  foot  a  certain  number  of  light 
troops  to  aft  againft  the  Scots.  This  had  been  done  ; 
and  fo  effeftually  'did  thefe  now  annoy  their  enemies, 
that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
againft  them.  By  dividing  his  men  into  fmall  parties, 
he  reprefled  the  depredations  of  thefe  invaders  ;  and 
Thomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Scottifh  parties,  made  incurfions  into  England  as  far 
as  Bamborough,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  This  encouraged  another  chieftain, 
Patrick  Hepbm-n,  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt :  but  be- 
infr  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy's  country  ;  fo  that  the  earl  of  March  had 
time  to  fend  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re- 
turn. This  produced  a  defperate  encounter,  in  which 
Hepburn  was  killed  ;  the  flower  ©f  the  youth  of  Lothi- 
an, who  had  attended  in  this  expedition,  were  cut  off, 
and  fcarce  a  fingle  Scotfman  remained  unwounded. 

On  the  news  of  this  difailer,  the  earl  of  Douglas 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  affiftance.    He  was 
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immediately  furnifhed  with  a  confiderable  army,  accord-  Scotland, 
ing  to  fome,  confifting  of  10,000;  according  to  others  v-* 
of  15,000 ;  and  according  to  the  Englifh  hift:orians,  of 
20,000  men.    Murdoc,  the  fon  of  the  duke,  attended 
the  earl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  alfo  the  earls  of  Mo- 
ray, Angus,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  chief  no- 
bility, with  8o  knights.    The  Scots  on  this  occalion 
condu£led  themielves  with  the  fame  imprudence  they 
had  done  before.    Having  penetrated  too  far  into  the 
countr)--,  they  were  intercepted  by  the  Englifh  on  their  Teat  at 
return,  and  obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Home/'  Homeldon. 
dony  under  great  difadvantages.    The  confeq\ience  was, 
that  they  were  utterly  defeated,  and  almoft  the  whole 
army  either  killed  or  taken. 

Henry  Hotfpur,  to  whom  this  vlftory  was  chiefly 
owing,  refolving  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
entered  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid 
fiege  to  a  caftle  called  Cocklaivys,  on  the  borders  of  Te-  Cocklawys 
viotdale.  The  caftle  was  for  fome  time  bravely  defend-  ^iftle  be 
ed  :  but  at  laft  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  ^7  [j^^^^^'^j^ 
which  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  caftle,  in  cafe  it 
was  not  relieved  by  the  king  or  governor  in  fix  weeks ; 
during  which  time  no  additional  fortifications  were  to 
be  made.  But  while  the  Englifh  were  retiring,  one  of 
Percy's  foldiers  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broke  the 
capitulation,  by  introducing  a  mattock  into  the  place. 
The  governor,  hearing  of  this  charge,  offered  to  fight 
any  Englifhman  who  fhould  engage  to  make  it  good. 
A  champion  was  accordingly  fingled  out,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  Scotfman  ;  and  the  Englifh  army  retii-ed 
according  to  agreement.  The  matter  then  being  de- 
bated in  the  Scottifh  counall,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
relief  to  the  caftle.  Accordingly  the  duke  of  Albany, 
with  a  powerful  army,  fet  out  for  the  place  ;  but  before 
he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hotfpur,  at  Shrewfbury,  as  related  under 
the  article  England,  n°  182. 

In  the  year  1404,  king  Henry,  exceedingly  defirous 
of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  negociations  for 
that  purpofe.     Thefe,  however,  not  being  attended 
with  fuccefs,  hoftilities  were  ftill  continued,  but  with- 
out any  remarkable  tranfadtion  on  either  fide.    In  the 
mean  time,  king  Robert  was  informed  of  the  miferable 
fate  of  his  eldeft  fon  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ;  but  was 
unable  to  refent  it  by  executing  juftice  on  fuch  a  pow- 
erful  murderer.     After  giving  himfelf  up  to  grief,  3c 
therefore,  for  fome  time,  he  refolved  to  provide  for  the  tifli  pv 
fafety  of  his  fecond  fon  James,  by  fending  liim  into  J^'"^!-,  ^ 
France.    This  fcheme  was  not  communicated  to  the  [,",(^[5^' ^^^^ 
duke  of  Albany  ;  and  the  youag  prince  took  fhipping  bvthei  ag 
with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  at  the  Bafs,  under  the  care  Hfli. 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney.    On  his  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  an  Englifh  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,  and 
brought  before  Henry.    The  EnglKh  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  carrying  the  prince  to  France  for  his 
education.    "  I  underftand  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Henry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  enough  to  have  truiled  me  with  their  prince's 
education."    He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  clofe  prifoners  to  the  tower  of  London. 
The  news  of  this  difafter  arrived  at  the  caftle  of  Rothe- 
fay in  the  ifle  of  Bute  (the  place  of  Robert's  refi- 
dence)  wliile  the  king  was  at  fupper.  The  news  threw 
him  into  fuch  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  three 
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days,  the  29th  of  March  1405,  after  having  reigned 
near  15  years. 

By  the  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
prince,  all  the  power  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, who  was  appointed  regent  by  a  convention  of 
the  ftates  affembled  at  Scone.  The  allegiance  of  the 
people,  however,  to  their  captive  prince  could  not  be 
fhaken  ;  fo  that  the  reo  ent  was  obliged  to  raife  an  army 
for  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  him.  Henry  fummoned  all 
his  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations  :  but, 
having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  final  peace  with  Ireland 
and  the  lord  of  the  IQes,  the  regent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretence  for  entering  into  a  new  negociation  with 
the^Englifh  monarch  ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
year,  during  which,  time  all  differences  were  to  be  fet- 
tled. In  conlequence  of  this  agreement,  Rothefay, 
king  at  arms,  was  appointed  commiffary-general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  that  quality  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  England.  At^the  time  when 
the  prince  of  Scotland  was  taken,  it  feems  that  there 
had  been  a  truce,  however  ill  obferved  on  both  fides, 
fubfifting  between  the  two  nations.  Rothefay  produced 
the  record  of  this  truce,  which  provided  that  the  Scots 
fhould  have  a  free  navigation  ;  and  in  confcquence  of 
this,  he  demanded  jullice  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  prince.  Henry  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  inquired  into  :  but  the  Englilh 
brought  their  complaints  as  well  as  the  Scots  ;  and  the 
claims  of  both  were  fo  intricate,  that  the  examination 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  truce  was 
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In  the  end  of  the  year  1409,  or  the  beginning  of 
1410,  the  war  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
prepared  to  ftrike  a  fatal  blow  which  he  had  long  me- 
ditfited  againU  Scotland.  He  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Ifles,  where 
a  confiderable  revolution  then  happened.  Walter  Lefley 
had  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of  the  earl  of 
Rofs,  in  right  of  his  wiff ,  who  was  the  heir.  By  that 
marriage,  he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander,  who  fucceed- 
ed him  ;  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  Ifles.  This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent's  daughters ;  and  dying  young,  he 
left  behind  him  an  only  dau",hter,  Euphane,  who  was 
deformed,  and  become  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.  Her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  procured  from  her  a  refigna- 
tion  of  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  to  which  fhe  was  undoubt- 
ed heir,  in  favour  of  John  earl  of  Buchan,  but  in  pre- 
judice of  Donald  lord  of  the  Ifles,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Margaret,  filler  to  the  earl  Alexander,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  neareft  heir  to  the  eflate  after  the  nun.  Donald 
applied  for  redrefs  ;  but  his  fuit  being  rejedted,  he,  with 
his  brother  John,  fled  into  England,  where  he  was  moll 
gracioufly  received  by  king  Henry.  According  to  the 
inftruftions  given  him  by  the  Englifli  monarch,  Donald 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Ifles,  where  he 
raifed  an  army,  and  pafiing  over  into  Rofsfhire,  vio- 
lently feized  on  the  eftate  in  difpnte.  In  a  fliort  time 
he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  io,o®o  Highlanders  ; 
with  whom  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  from  thence  to  Strathbogie  and  Garioch,  which  he 
laid  under  contribution.  Advancing  towards  Aber- 
deen, with  a  view  to  pay  his  troops  with  the  plunder 
of  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade,.  h&  was  met  by  tlie  earl  of  Marr,  whom,  the  re- 


gent had  employed  to  command  ar;ainft  him,  at  a  vil-  .^cotlanJ, 
la  re  called  Harlaw^  in  the  nei'jhbourhoad  of  Aber-      ^  ' 
deen.    A  fierce  cng-agement  enfued.  In  which  great  ^^,£1^ 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  fides,  and  the  viAory  re-Harlaw. 
malned  uncertain  :  but  Donald,  finding  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  an  enemy's  country,  where  he  could  raife  no 
recruits,  began  to  retreat  next  day  ;  and  the  fhattered 
ftate  of  the  royal  army  preventing  him  from  being  pur- 
fued,  he  efcaped  to  his  own  dominions,  where  in  a  fhort 
time  he  fubmitted,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  continued  the  war  with 
Scotland,  and  refufed  to  renew  the  truce,  though  fre-  jgj 
quently  follcited  by  the  Scots.    He  had  now,  how-Tfce  earl  of 
ever,  fuftained  a  great  lofs  by  the  defeftion  of  the  earl  March  re- 
of  March,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Scots,  though  ^"j'J^'j^^^^g'* 
the  hiftorians  have  not  informed  us  of  his  quarrel  withjo  Scot, 
the  Englifhi  monarch.    On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  land, 
had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  Douglas  family,  and 
now  ftrove  to  dillinguiih  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country.   This,  with  the  countenance  which  was  fliown 
the  Scots  by  the  court  of  France,  a  bull  publifhed  by 
the  pope  in  their  favour,  and  the  vigorous  behaviour  of 
the  regent  himfelf,  contributed  to  reduce  Henry  to  rea- 
fon  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  more  hoftilities  between  the  two 
nations  till  after  the  death  of  the  Enghlh  monarch, 
which  happened  In  the  year  T413. 

In  1415,  the  truce  being  either  broken  or  expired, 
the  Scots  made  great  preparations  for  befieging  Ber- 
wick. The  undertaking,  however,  came  to  nothing; 
all  that  was  done  during  the  campaign  being  the  burn- 
ing of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the 
Englilh.  Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  a 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  ranfom  of  King  James  ; 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  Englilh  king  a- 
greed  to  his  vifiting  Scotland,  provided  he  engaged  to 
forfeit  100,000  pounds  Sterling  in  cafe  of  his  failure  i8» 
to  return  by  a  certain  day.  For  reafons  now  un- ^"f""^^''"' 
known,  this,  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  vail  prepara-  ^^pedi 
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tions  were  nicfde  for  a  new  invafion  of  Scotland 
which,  however,  was  executed  with  fo  little  fuccefs, 
that  it  became  known  among  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  fule  raid,  or  the  fooliOi 
expedition. 

Ifi  1420,  died  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  80  ;  and  fuch  was  the  venera- 
tion which  the  Scots  had  for  his  memory,  that  his  poft 
of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  eldeft  fon  Murdoch,  - 
though  a  perfon  no  way  qualified  for  that  ftatlon. — 
The  war  with  England  was  now  difcontinued  ;  but  in  • 
France  Henry  met  with  the  grcateft  oppontion  from 
the.  Scots  auxiliaries,  infomuch,  that  at  iait  he  pro- 
claimed all  the  Scots  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dauphin  to  . 
be  rebels  agalnfl  their  lawful  fovcreign,  and  threatened  ^fir 
to  treat  them  as  fuch  wherever  he  found  them.    It  ni*  cruel r/ 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an. opportunity  of  putting /"'ji^  Scots  . 
this  menace  in  execution  ;  for  tlie  town  and  cattle  ot'^ 
Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  -  to  capitulate, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was,  that  all  the 
Enghfli  and  Scots  in  the  place  fliould  be  refigned  to 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  king  of  .England  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  his  refolutlon  above-mentioned,  caufed 
twenty  Scots  foldiers  who  were  found  In  the  place  to 
ht  hanged  as  traitors.    In  142  i,  Henry  returned  to 
England,  and  with  him  James  the  Scots  king.  '  On  his  . 
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tlatid.  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  Scots,  under 
—-'y'^  the  carl  of  Douglas,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, where  they  had  burned  Newark,  but  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  their  own  country  by  a  peftilence, 
though  a  new  invafion  was  daily  cxpefted.  Inftead  of 
refenting  this  infult,  Henry  invited  the  eari  of  Dou- 
glas to  a  conference  at  York  ;  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  ferve  him  during  life,  by  fea  and  land,  abroad 
or  at  home,  again  ft  all  living,  except  his  own  liege-lord 
the  king  of  Scotland,  with  200  foot  and  as  many  horfe, 
at  his  own  charges ;  the  king  of  England,  In  the  mean 
t'me,  allowing  an  annual  revenue  of  200 1.  for  paying 
his  expence  in  going  to  the  army  by  fea  or  land. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  new  negociation  was  fet  on  foot 
for  the  ranfom  of  king  James  ;  but  he  did  not  obtain 
iiis  liberty  till  the  year  1424.  Henry  V.  was  then 
dead  ;  and  none  of  his  generals  being  able  to  fupply 
184  ^^'s  place,  the  Englifli  power  in  France  began  to  de- 
cline. They  then  became  fenhble  how  necefiary  it 
was  to  be  at  peace  with  Scotland,  in  order  to  detach 
fuch  a  formidable  ally  from  the  French  intcreft.  James 
was  now  highly  carelTed,  and  at  his  own  liberty,  with- 
in certain  bounds.  Fhe  i'  nglifh  even  confulted  him 
about  the  manner  of  condufting  the  treaty  for  his 
ranfom  ;  and  one  Dougal  Drummond,  a  prieft,  was 
fent  with  a  fafe  condud  for  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow, 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John 
Montgomery  of  Ardroflan,  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  of 
Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lawder  of  Edrington,  Sir  William 
Borthwic  of  Borthwic,  and  Sir  John  Forrefter  of  Cor- 
ftorphin,  to  have  an  interview,  at  Pomfret,  with  their 
Fiafter  the  captive  king  of  Scotland,  and  there  to  treat 
of  their  common  interefts.  Moft  of  thefe  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  before  been  nominated  to  treat 
with  the  Engliih  about  their  king's  return  ;  and  Dou- 
gal Drummond  feems  to  have  been  a  domeftic  favou- 
rite with  James.  Hitherto  the  Scottifli  king  had  been 
allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  700  pounds:  but  while 
he  was  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his  equipages 
and  attendants  were  increafed  to  thofe  befitting  a  fo- 
vereign  ;  and  he  received  a  prefent  from  the  Englifh 
treafury  of  100  1.  for  his  private  expences.  That  he 
might  appear  with  a  grandeur  every  way  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  at  every  llage  were  provided  relays  of 
horfes,  and  all  manner  of  iifh,  flefh,  and  fowl,  with 
cooks  and  other  fervants  for  furnifhing  out  the  moft 
fumptuous  royal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at 
Pomfret,  James  afted  as  a  kind  of  a  mediator  between 
the  Englifh  and  his  own  fubjefts,  to  whom  he  fully 
laid  himfelf  open  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Eng- 
lifh regency  iffued  a  commilTion  for  fettling  the  terms 
upon  which  James  was  to  be  refl:ored,  if  he  and  his 
commiffioners  fhould  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  fuch  a 
treaty.  The  Enghfh  commiffioners,  were  the  bifhops 
of  Durham  and  Worcefter,  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Weftmoreland^  the  lords  Nevil,  Cornwal,  and 
Chaworth,  with  matter  John  Wodeham,  and  Robert 
Waterton.  The  inftruflions  they  received  form  one 
of  the  moft  curious  pafTages  of  this  hiftory  ;  and  we 
ftall  here  give  them,  as  they  are  neceffary  for  confirm- 
iny  all  we  have  faid  concerning  the  difpofitions  of  the 
two  courts  at  this  junfture. 

Firft,  To  make  a  faint  oppofition  to  any  private  con- 
ference between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
■commiflioners. 
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Secondly,  To  demand  that,  before  the  fald  king  Scotlan 
fliall  have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ' 
fhould  pay  to  the  Englifh  government  at  leaft  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  pounds  as  an  equivalent,  at  two  thoufand 
pounds  a-year,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James, 
who  was  maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not 
to  abate  any  thing  of  that  fum  ;  but  if  poffible  to  get 
forty  thoufand  pounds. 

Thirdly,  That  if  the  Scots  fhould  ac^ree  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  faid  fum,  the  Englifh  commiffioners  fhould 
take  fufficient  fecurity  and  hoftages  for  the  payment 
of  the  fame  ;  and  that  if  they  fhould  not  (as  there 
was  great  reafon  for  believing  they  would  )  be  fo  far 
mollified,  by  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon 
a  negociation  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  between 
the  two  people,  that  then  the  Englifh  fhould  propofe 
the  fame  in  the  moft  handfome  manner  they  could. 
Farther,  that  if  fuch  difficulties  fhould  arife  as  might 
make  it  impraftlcable  immediately  to  conclude  fuch  per- 
petual peace,  that  the  Englifh  ambafTadors  fhould,  un- 
der pretence  of  paving  a  way  for  the  fame,  propofe  a 
long  truce. 

Fourthly,  That  In  cafe  the  Englifli  commiflioners 
fhould  fucceed  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  agree  to  the 
faid  truce,  they  fhould  further  urge,  that  they  fhould 
not  fend  to  Charles  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  enemies 
of  England,  any  fuccours  by  fea  or  land.  Farther, 
that  the  faid  Englifh  commiffioners  fhould  employ  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  troops 
already  furnifhed  by  the  Scots  to  France.  The  Eng- 
lifh are  commanded  to  infift  very  ftrenuoufly  upon  this 
point,  but  with  difcretion. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Scots  fhould,  as  a  further  bond  of 
amity  between  the  two  nations,  propofe  a  marriage  be- 
tween their  king  and  fome  noblewoman  of  England, 
the  Englifh  commiffioners  are  to  make  anfwer,  "  That 
the  king  of  the  Scots  is  well  acquainted  with  many 
noblewomen,  and  even  thofe  of  the  blood-royal,  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  if  the  king  of  the  -Scots  fhall  pleafe  to 
open  his  mind  more  freely  on  that  head,  the  Englifh 
commiffioners  fhall  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon  confe- 
rences thereupon."  But  (continues  the  record)  in  cafe 
the  Scotch  commiffioners  fhould  make  no  mention  of 
any  fuch  alliance  by  marriage,  it  will  not  appear  decent 
for  the  Englifh  to  mention  the  fame,  becaufe  the  women 
of  England,  at  leaft  the  noblewomen,  are  not  ufed  to  of- 
fer themfelves  in  marriage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  If  there  fhould  be  any  mention  made  con- 
cerning reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commiffioners 
fhould  then  proceed  upon  the  fame  as  they  fhould 
think  moft  proper  ;  and  that  they  fhould  have  power 
to  offer  fafe-condu6l  to  as  many  of  the  Scots  as  fhould 
be  demanded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England. 
Thofe  inftruftions  are  dated  at  Wettminfter,  July  6th 

Nothing  definitive  was  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 
that  another  meeting  fliould  be  held  at  York  inftead  of 
Pomfret.  This  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  The 
Englifli  commiffioners  were,  Thomas  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, chancellor  of  England,  Philip  bifhop  of  Winche- 
fter,  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr 
John  Wodeham.  Thofe  for  Scotland  were,  WiUiam 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  George  earl  of  March,  James  Dou- 
glas of  Balvcny,  his  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Cambuf- 
kenneth,  John  abbot  of  Baimerino,  Sir  Patrick  Dun- 
6  bar 
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bar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Edringrton,  Mr 
George  Borthwic  archdeacon  of  Glafgow,  and  Patric 
Houfton  canon  of  Glafgow.  On  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, after  their  meeting,  they  came  to  the  following 
agreement : 

Firtt,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  heirs,  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  England, 
ftiould  pay  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  at 
London,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  by  equal  propor- 
tions, the  fum  of  forty  thonfand  pounds  Sterling. 

Secondly,  That  the  fiHl  payment,  amounting  to  the 
fum  of  ten  thoufand  merks,  fhould  be  made  fix  months 
after  the  king  of  Scotland's  entering  his  own  kingdom; 
that  the  like  fum  ftiould  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  fo 
on  during  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when  the  whole  fum 
would  be  cleared  ;  unlefs,  after  payment  of  forty  thou- 
fand merks,  the  laft  payment  of  ten  thoufand  fhould  be 
remitted,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  moft  illuftrious  prince 
Thsmas  duke  of  Exeter.* 

Thirdly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  before  enter- 
ing his  own  kingdom,  fhould  give  fuflScient  hoftages 
for  performance  on  his  part.  But,  in  regard  that  the 
Scots  plenipotentiaries  had  no  inftruftions  concerning 
hoftages,  it  was  agreed, 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  at 
Branfpath,  or  Durham,  by  the  firft  of  March  next, 
where  he  fhould  be  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  blood, 
and  other  fubje6;s,  in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  qua- 
lity of  the  hoftages. 

Fifthly,  That,  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  amity 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  governor  of  Scotland  fhould 
fend  ambaffadors  to  London,  with  power  to  conclude 
a  contrail  of  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  fome  lady  of  the  lirft  quality  in  England. 

James,  it  is  probable,  had  already  fixed  his  choice  up- 
on the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  earl  of  Somer- 
fet,  who  was  fon  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter, 
by  his  fecond  marriage  ;  but  he  made  his  people  the 
compliment,  not  only  of  confulting  their  opinicn,  but 
of  concluding  the  match.  The  commiffioners,  after 
their  agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towards  London  ; 
and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,  with  Walter  O- 
gilvy,  were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived  at 
that  capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and  un- 
dertook for  their  king,  that  he  fliould  deliver  his  ho- 
ftages to  the  king  of  fLngland's  officers,  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  before  the  laft  day  of  the  enfuing  month  of 
March  ;  that  he  fhould  alfo  deHver  to  the  faid  officers 
four  obligatory  letters,  for  the  whole  fum  of  40,00.-  1. 
from  the  four  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen  ;  that  he  fhould  give  his  obligatory  letter 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  before  removing  from  Durham, 
and  fhould  renew  the  fame  four  days  after  his  ar- 
rival in  his  own  kingdom  ;  that  the  hoftages  might  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  for  others  of  the  fame  for- 
tune and  quality  ;  that  if  any  of  them  fhould  die  in 
England,  others  (liould  be  fent  thither  in  their  room  ; 
and  that  while  they  continued  to  ftay  in  England,  they 
fhould  live  at  their  own  charges. 

The  marriage  of  James  with  the  lady  Joan  Beau- 
fort was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  February  1 424. 
The  young  king  of  England  prefented  him  with  a 
fuit  of  cloth  of  gold  for  the  ceremony  ;  and  the  next 
day  he  received  a  legal  difcharge  of  r  0,000  pounds, 
to  be  deduded  from  the  40,000  at  which  his  ranfooa 


was  fixed,  and  which  fum  was  given  as  the  marriage-  Scotland., 
portion  of  the  lady.  The  ceremony  being  performed,  '  * 
the  king  and  queen  fet  out  for  Durham,  where  the 
hoftages  were  waiting  ;  and  arrived  at  his  own  domi- 
nions, along  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
chief  of  the  northern  nobility,  who  attended  him  with 
great  pomp.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  fame  year,  he 
was  crowned  at  Scone  ;  after  which  ceremony,  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  pra£lifed  by  other  fovereigns  at  that 
time,  of  knighting  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  for  James's 
releafe,  the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  no  fewer  than  15,000  of  them  now  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  the  duke  of  Touraine  ;  but  as 
the  hiftory  of  the  war  in  that  country  has  already  been 
given  under  the  article  France,  we  fhall  take  no  far- 
ther notice  of  it  at  prefent,  but  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.  a86 

On  his  return  James  found  himfelf  in  a  difagreeable^*^ 
lituation.  The  great  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  ^^^^g^^^" 
when  regent,  had  been  to  maintain  himfelf  in  poweriand. 
by  exempting  the  lower  clafs  of  people  from  taxes  of 
every  kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  fon 
Murdoch  ;  but  as  the  latter  was  deftitute  of  his  father's 
abilities,  the  people  abufed  their  happinefs,  and  Scot- 
land became  fuch  a  fcene  of  rapine,  that  no  commoner 
could  fay  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  eftate.  The 
Stewart  family,  on  their  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, were  poffefled  of  a  very  confiderable  patrimonial 
eftate,  independent  of  the  ftanding  revenues  of  the 
crown,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  cuftoms,  wards,  and 
reliefs.  The  revenues  of  the  paternal  eftate  belonging- 
to  James,  had  they  been  regularly  tranfmitted  to  him, 
would  have  more  than  maintained  him  in  a  fplendour 
equal  to  his  dignity,  while  he  was  in  England ;  nor 
w(;iuld  he  in  that  cafe  have  had  any  occafion  for  an 
allowance  from  the  king  of  England.  But  as  the 
duke  of  Albany  never  intended  that  his  nephew  fliould 
return,  he  parcelled  out  among  his  favourites  the  eftate 
of  the  Stewart  family,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  James 
upon  his  return  found  all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  his  beft  friends  ;  fo 
that  he  had  nothing  to  depend  on  for  the  fupport  of 
himfelf  and  his  court  but  the  crown-revenues  above-  -  . 
mentioned,  and  even  fome  of  thefe  had  been  mortgaged 
during  the  late  regency.  This  circumftance,  of  itlelf 
fufficiently  difagreeable,  was  attended  with  two  others, 
which  tended  to  make  it  more  fo.  The  one  was,  that 
the  hoftages  which  had  been  left  for  the  king's  ranfom 
in  England,  being  all  of  them  perfons  of  the  firft  rank, 
were  attended  by  their  wives,  families,  children,  and 
equipages,  which  rivalled  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
England,  and  drew  a  great  deal  of  ready  money  out  of 
the  nation.  The  other  circumftance  arofe  from  the 
charge  of  the  Scots  army  in  France  ;  where  Charles, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it,  was 
now  reduced  to  the  utmoft  neceffity  :  while  the  revenues 
of  James  himfelf  were  both  fcanty  and  precarious.  To 
remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  therefore,  the  king  obtain- 
ed from  his  parliament  an  aft  obliging  the  fherifts  of 
the  refpedlive  counties  to  inquire  what  lands  and  eftates  , 
had  belonged  to  his  anceftors  David  II.  Robert  II. 
and  Robert  TIL  ;  and  James  formed  a  refolution  of  re- 
fuming  thel'e  lands  wherever  they  could  be  difcovered, 
without  regard  to  perfons  or  circumftances.    On  thia 
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occafion  many  of  the  moft  illufliious  peiTonages  in  tlie 
kingdom  were  arreftcd  :  the  duke  of  Albany,  his  two 
ions,  and  the  carl  of  Lennox  the  duke's  father-in-law, 
were  put  to  deaths  though  their  crimes  are  not  fpeci- 
fled  by  hiftorians.  Buchanan  mentions  a  tradition, 
that  James  barbaroufly  fent  to  the  countefs  of  Lennox 
the  heads  of  her  father,  hufoand,  and  fons :  for  the  fol- 
lowing move  barbarous  reafon,  that  in  the  bitternefs 
of  her  grief  (he  might  drop  fome  expreffions  tending 
to  involve  others  in  the  fame  cstaftrophe.  The  coun- 
tefs, however,  calmly  faid,  "  That,  if  the  chartres 
againll  the  criminals  were  proved,  they  deferved  their 
fate." 

James  now  proceeded  with  great  fpirit  to  reform  the 
abufes  which  had  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
fiate,  proteAed  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  even  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  wrote  down  the 
names  of  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  thought  defer- 
viug  of  his  encouragement.  James  himfelf  wrote  fome 
poetry;  and  in  mufic  was  fuch  an  excellent  compofei', 
that  he  is  with  good  reafon  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
Scots  mufic,  which  has  been  fo  much  admired  for  its  ele- 
gant fimplicity.  He  introduced  organs  into  his  chapels, 
and  a  much  better  ftyle  of  architefture  into  all  build- 
in!;s  whether  civil  or  religious.  Neither  did  he  con- 
fine his  cares  to  the  fine  arts,  but  encouraged  and  pro- 
te<fted  thofe  of  all  kinds  which  were  ufeful  to  fociety ; 
and,  in  fhort,  he  did  more  towards  the  civilization  of 
his  people  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  continued  with  England. 
James,  however,  feemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to 
€nter  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  in  1428,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France  ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  marriage  fhould 
be  concluded  between  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  and  the  young  princefs  of  Scotland  ;  and 
fo  great  was  the  neceflity  of  king  Charles  for  troops  at 
that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  6000  forces  as  a  por- 
tion for  the  princefs. 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  was  fpent  in  reform- 
ing abufes,  curbing  the  authority  of  the  great  baronc, 
and  recovering  the  royal  eftates  out  of  the  hands  of 
ufurpers.  In  this,  however,  he  ufed  fo  much  feverity, 
that  he  was  at  laft  murdered,  in  the  year  1437.  The 
perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  the  earl  of  Athel ; 
Robert  Grahame,  who  was  connefted  with  the  earl, 
and  who  was  difcontented  on  account  of  his  lofmg  the 
eftate  of  Strathern,  which -had  been  re-annexed  to  the 
crown  ;  and  Robert,  grandchild  and  heir  to  the  earl  of 
Athol,  and  one  of  the  king's  domeftics.  The  king 
iiad  difraiffed  his  army,  without  even  rcferving  to  him- 
felf  a  body-guard,  and  was  at  fupper  in  a  Dominican 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Grahame  had 
for  fome  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
-and  is  faid  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  where  he  pofted  them  near 
the  convent.  Walter  Straton,  one  of  the  king's  cup- 
bearers, went  to  bring  fome  wine  to  the  king  while  at 
fupper ;  but  perceiving  armed  men  ftanding  in  the 
pafPage,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed. 
Catharine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour, 
ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door  ;  bat  the  bar  was  taken  away 
by  Robert  Sluart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
'the  murderers.    The  lady  thrufl  her  arm  into  the  fta- 


pie  ;  but  it  was  inftantly  broken,  and  the  confplrators  Scotlard 
ruflied  in  upon  the  king.  Patric  Dunbar,  brother  to  ^— -v"~-* 
the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  fovereign,  and  the  queen  received  two  wounds  in 
attempting  to  interpofe  herfelf  betwixt  her  hufband  and 
the  daggers  of  the  afTaffins.  James  defended  himfelf 
as  loner  as  he  could  ;  but  at  laft  expired  under  the  re- 
peated ftrokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  received 
28  wounds. 

After  the  murder  of  James  I.  the  crown  devolved 
upon  his  fon  James  II.  at  that  time  only  feven  years  of  j^j^jj^^  j 
age.  A  parliament  was  immediately  called  by  the 
queen-mother,  at  which  the  moft  cruel  punifhments 
were  decreed  to  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  The 
crime,  no  doubt,  deferved  an  exemplary  punifhment  ; 
but  the  barbarities  inflifted  on  fome  of  thofe  wretches 
are  fhocking  to  relate.  Within  lefs  than  fix  weeks  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  king,  all  the  confpirators  were 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  arraigned,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted. The  meaner  fort  were  hanged  ;  but  on  the 
earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  Graham  the  moft  cruel  tor- 
ments were  infliAed,  fuch  as  pinching  with  hot  irons, 
diflocation  of  the  joints,  &c.  The  ekrl  of  Athol,' 
had,  befides,  a  crown  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head  ; 
and  was  afterwards  cut  up  alive,  his  heart  taken  out, 
and  thrown  into  a  fire.  In  fhort,  fo  dreadful  were 
thefe  punifliments,  that  .^neas  Sylvius,  the  pope's 
nuncio,  who  beheld  them,  faid,  that  he  was  at  a  lofs  to 
determine  whether  the  crime  committed  by  the  regi- 
cides, or  the  puniftiment  infhfted  upon  them,  was  the 
greater. 

As  the  late  king  had  prefcribed  no  form  of  a  regency 
in  cafe  of  his  death,  the  fettlement  of  the  government 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  impor- 
tance.    Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  was  by  far  the 
greateft  fubjeft  in  the  kingdom ;  but  as  he  had  not 
been  a  favourite  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people 
were  now  difgufted  with  regencies,  he  was  not  formally 
appointed  to  the  adminiftration,  though  by  his  high 
rank  he  in  fa6l  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  as  long  a6 
he  lived ;  which,  however,  was  but  a  fhort  time.  He  died  Supreme, 
the  fame  year  (1438)  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingftone  power  di 
of  Callendar  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  governor  ^"'^'^ 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power,  ^^^^"^^^^ 
while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  had  the  direc-  and  chan 
tion  of  the  civil  courts.    This  was  a  moft  unfortunate  cellor  of  tl 
partition  of  power  for  the  public.    The  governor  and'^'^S^^"* 
chancellor  quarrelled  ;  the  latter  took  pofleflion  of  the 
king's  perfon  and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither 
of  which  he  had  any  right ;  but  the  former  had  on  his 
fide  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  fpirit. 
Her  fon  was  fhut  up  in  the  caltle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  a  fhort  time  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  law 
or  government  in  Scotland.     The  governor's  cdi£ls 
were  counteaafted  by  thofe  of  the  chancellor  under  the 
king's  name,  and  thofe  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were 
punifhed  by  the  governor ;   while  the  young  earl  of 
Douglas,  with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents, 
was  a  declared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally 
fought  to  deftroy. 

The  queen-mother  demanded  accefs  to  her  fon,  which  p qugf 
Crichton  could  find  no  pretext  for  denying  her }  and  mrthn  ft 
fhe  was  accordingly  admitted  with  a  fmall  train  into  a) 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.    She  played  her  part  fo  well*  nberty. 

and 
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aittU  and  di'Tembled  with  fo  much  art,  that  the  chancellor, 
imagining  ihe  had  bccomt'  a  Convert  to  his  caufe,  treated 
her  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  fufFered  her  at  all 
hour*  to  have  free  acccfs  to  her  fon's  perfou.  Pretend- 
\n%  that  Hie  had  vowed  a  pilgriinage  to  the  white  church 
flf  Buchan,  fhe  recon:ini.ended  the  care  of  her  fon's  oer- 
fon,  till  her  return,  to  the  chancellor,  in  the  moil  pa- 
thetic and  affeftionate  terms  :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
file  fecretly  fent  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  in  a  clothes- 
cheft  ;  and  both  flie  and  James  were  received  at  Stir- 
ling by  the  (^.overnor  bclore  the  efcape  was  known. 
As  every  thing  had  been  managed  in  concert  with 
Livingfton,  he  immediately  called  together  his  friends ; 
and  laying  before  them  the  tyrannical  behaviour  oft,the 
chancellor,  it  was  refoked  to  befiege  him  in  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  queen  promifing  to  open  her  own 
granaries  for  the  ufe  of  the  army.  The  chancellor 
forefaw  the  ftorm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him, 
nnd  fought  to  prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of 
Douglas.  That  haughty  nobleman  anfwered  him  in  the 
terms  already  mentioned,  and  that  he  was  prepaiing  to 
exterminate  both  parties.  The  fiege  of  Edinburgh 
caitle  being  formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley, 
and  to  have  a  peribnal  interview  with  the  governor; 
which  the  latter,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  fentiments 
of  Douglas,  readily  agreed  to.  Common  danger  imit- 
ed  them  in  a  common  caufe  ;  and  the  chancellor  re- 
figning  to  the  other  the  cultody  of  tlie  caftle  and  the 
king's  perfou,  with  the  higheft  profeffions  of  duty  aiod 
loyalty,  the  two  competitors  fwore  an  inviolable  friend- 
ftvip  tor  each  other.  Next  day  the  king  cemented 
their  union,  by  confirming  both  of  them  in  their  re- 
I'pcAive  charges. 

The  lawlefs  example  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  encoura- 
ged the  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 
animofities,  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  their  honour  as 
well  as  their  humanity.  A  family-difference  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Kilmarnock  ;  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  (hould  come  to  a  perfceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maiilhorny  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
Stuart  was  treacherouHy  murdered  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart's  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother,  Sir«\lex- 
ander  Stuart  of  Beilmouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti- 
nue which  carried  the  refemblance  «)f  fmall  armies.  The 
conflici  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  in 
its  turn,  and  charging  with  frefli  fury  ;'  but  at  la!l  vie. 
tory  declared  Itfelf  for  Stuart^  the  braveft  of  Boyd's 
attendants  being  cut  off  in  the  field.  About  this  time, 
the  iflanders,  under  two  of  their  chieftains,  Eauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibfon,  notorious  freebooters, 
iiivaded  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
with  f  re  and  fword.  They  wei-e  oppofed  bv  John 
Colquhoun  of  Lufs,  whom  they  flew,  fome  fay  treacher- 
oufly,  and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmartin.  After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,  not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in- 
fanes,  and  the  defencelefs  of  both  fexcs.  At  lail,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
in  domeftic  broils,  none  were  left  for  agriculture  ;  knd 
a  dreadful  famine  enfued,  which  was  attended,  as  ufual, 
by  a  pelblence.  James  was  now  about  ten  years  of 
«ge  ;  and  the  wifeil  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that 
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the  public  diilrciTes  were  owing- to  a  total  difrefpe^?:  of  SotlAnt}. 
the  royal  authoiicy.  The  young  earl  of  Douglas  never  v—- * 
had  fewer  than  1000,  and  fometimes  2coo  horfe  in  his 
tram  ;  fo  that  none  was  R)und  hardy  enough  to  con- 
trol him.  He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the 
king  and  his  courts  of  law;  that  he  had  a  right  of 
judicature  upon  his  own  large  eftates  ;  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  exercifc  of  I'oyal  power.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  he  iffued  his  orders,  gave  protections 
to  thieves  and  murderers,  affefted  to  brave  the  king, 
mad.'  knights,  and,  according  to  fome  writers,  even 
noblemen,  of  his'  own  dependents,  with  a  power  of  fit- 
ting in  parliament. 

I'he  queen-mother  was  not  wholly-  guiltlefs  of 
thofe  abufes.  She  had  fallen  in  love  \t  ith  and  married 
Sir  James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  the  Black 
Knight  of  'Lorn,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  title,  and  a 
defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Daniley.  AfFe£lion  for  her 
hulhand  caufed  her  to  renew  her  political  intrigues  ; 
and  not  finding  a  ready  compliance  in  the  governor,  her 
intereft  inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  DouglafTcr--. 
The  governor  fought  to  ftrengthen  his  authority  by 
reftoring  the  exercife  of  t-he  civil  power-,  and  the  reve- 
rence due  to  tlie  perfon  of  the  fovereign. 

The  conduft  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  many  re-The  queen- 
fpefts  not  fo  defenfible,  either  as  to  prudence  or  policy,  j^^other  and 
When  the  queen  exprefied  her  inclination  -  that  her  {janj  jJJ". 
hufband  might  be  admitted  to  fome  part  of  the  admini-  prifottU^ 
flration,  the  govei'nor  threw  both  him  and  his  brother 
the  lord  Lorn  into  prifon,  on  a  charge  of  imdutiful 
pi-adices  againft  the  ftate,  and  abettnig  the  carl  of 
Douglas  in  his  enormities.  -  The  queen,  taking  fire  at 
her  hufband's  imprifonment,  was  herfelf  confined  in  a 
m.ean  apartment  within  the  caflle  of  Stiriing  ;  and  a 
convention  of  the  ftates  was  called,  to  judge  in  what 
manner  fhe  was  to  be  proceeded  againlt.    The  cafe  was 
unprecedented  and  difficult ;  nor  can  w-  believe  the 
governor  would  have  carried  matters  to  fuch  extremity, 
had  he  not  had  ftrong  evidences  of  her  illegal  behavi- 
our.   She  was  even  obliged  to  diffemble  her  refent- 
ment,  by  making  an  open  profeffion  before  the  ftates, 
that  (lie  had  always  been  entirely  innocent  of  her  huf- 
band's praftices,  and  that  fhe  would  for  the  future 
behave  as  a  peaceable  and  dutiful  fubied  to  the  laws 
and  the  Ibvertigu.    Upon  making  this  purgation  (asB.r^rtrc* 
Lindfay  calls  it),  fiie  was   i-eleai'ed,  as  alfo  her  huf-ieafed. 
band  and  his  brother,  being  bailed  by  the  chancellor 
and  the  lord  Gordon,  who  became  iureties  for  their 
good  bejiaviour  in  the  penalty  of  4000  merks.  The 
governor  was  afterward-i  accufed  of  many  arbitrary  and 
partial  afts  of  power  :  and  indeed,  if  we  confider  his 
fituation,  and  the  violence  of  the  parties  which  then 
divided  Scotluud,  it  was  ahnoft  impolTible,  confillentlr 
viHth  his  own  fafety,  to  have  exerted  the  virtues  either 
of  patriotifin  or  moderation. 

The  chancellor  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  fmall  re- 
gard which  the  governor  paid  to  his  perfon  and  dig- 
nity, and  fecretly  connected  himfelf  w'ith  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  remained  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling  ;  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
confulting  the  public  fafety,  and  that  of  the  king's- 
perlon,  maintained  a  ftrong  guard,  part  of  which  at- 
tended James  in  his  juvenile  exercifes  and  diverfions; 
The  queen-mother  did  not  fail  to  reprtfent  this  to  her 
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fori  as  a  reftraint  upon  his  liberty  ;  and  obtained  his 
conftnt  to  put  himfelf  into  the  cliancellor's  hands.  The 
latter,  who  was  a  man  of  a£livity  and  courage,  knew 
well  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  pcrmiffion  ;  and  crof- 
fing  the  Fortii  in  the  dark  with^fc  ftrong  body  of  horfe, 
they  furrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunting  next  morn- 
ing by  break  of  day.  It  was  eafy  to  perceive  from 
the  behaviour  of  James,  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
chancellor's  attempt  ;  but  fome  of  the  king's  guard 
offefing  to  difpute  the  poffcffion  of  his  perfon,  Sir 
William  llivingfton,  the  governor's  eldeft  fon^  reftrsin- 
ed  them,  and  fuffered  the  king  to  depart  quietly.  This 
furprifal  happened  on  a  day  when  the  govisrnor  was 
abfent  from  Stirling ;  and  the  chancellor,  to  make  fare 
of  his  royal  acqulfition,  entered  Edinburgh  at  the  head 
of  4®oo  horfe,  where  the  king  and  he  were  received 
by  the  citizens  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

The  governor  fhowed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
an  interview,  and  fettled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner.    The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
continued  to  brave  both  parties.    As  if  he  had  been  a 
fovereiijn  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambaffadors,  Mal- 
colm Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lawder,  the 
inveftiture  of  the  fovereignty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
the  feventh  of  France  ;  which  being  readily  granted 
him,  ferved  to  increafe  his  pride  and  infolence.  The 
firibfruits  of  the  accommodation  between  the  two 
great  officers  of  Hate  was  the  h®lding  of  a  parliament  at 
Edinburgh,  for  redreffing  the  public  diforders  occafion- 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  perfons  who  had  been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.    The  numbers  which  on  that  occa- 
fion  reforted  to  Edinburgh  were  incredible  ;  parents, 
children,  and  women,  demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  relations,  or  the  plunder  of  their  eftates; 
till,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  complaints,  they  be- 
came without  remedy,  none  being  found  bold  enough 
to»encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  fair  trial.    The  parties  therefore  were 
difmifted  without  relief,  and  it  was  refolved  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  different  manner.  Letters 
.were  written  to  him  by  the  governor  and  chancel- 
lor, and  in  the  name  of  the  ftates,  requefting  him  to 
appear  with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  public  affairs  to  which  they  were  intitled  by 
their  high  rank  and  great  pofleflions.    The  manner 
in  which  thofe  letters  were  peimed  made  the  thought- 
lefs  earl  confider  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatnefs, 
and  as  proceeding  from  the  inabiHty  of  the  government 
to  continue  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  without 
his  countenance  and  direAion.    Without  dreaming  that 
anv  man  in  Scotland  would  be  fo  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  fu  gle  or  unarmed,  he  anfwered  the  letters  of  the 
chancellor  and  governor,  by  affuring  them  that  he  in- 
tended to  fct  out  for  Edinburgh  :  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  quiet 
his  fufpic'ons,  met  him  while  he  was  on  his  journey  ; 
and  inviting  him  to  his  caftle  of  Crichton,  he  there 
entertained  him  for  fome  days  with  the  greateft  magni- 
ficence and  appearance  of  hofpitality.     1'he  earl  of 
JDouglas  believed  all  the  chancellor's  profeffions  of 
frit'ndfhip,  and  even  (harply  checked  the  wifeft  of  his 
followers,  who  counfelled  him  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  appearances,  or  to  truft  his  brother  and  himfelf  at 
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the  fame  time  In  any  place  where  the  chancellor  had  Scotlsrd, 
power.    The  latter  had  not  only  removed  the  earl's  """V*"* 
fufpicion,  but  had  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  pa- 
triotifm,  by  painting  to  him  the  miferie?  of  his  country, 
and  the  glory  that  muft  redound  to  him  and  his  friends 
in  removing  them.    It  was  in  vain  for  his  attendants  to 
remind  him  of  his  father's  maxirn,  never  to  rifle  him- 
felf and  his  brother  at  the  fame  time  :  he  without  hefi- 
tation  attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  callle,  they  dined  at  the  fame 
table  with  the  king.    Towards  the  end  of  the  enter- 
tainment, a  bull's  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  immedi- 
ate death,  was  ferved  up.    The  earl  and  his  brother  is  p 
ftarted  to  their  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  death  wii 
efcape  :  but  armed  men  rufhing  in,  overpowered  them,  trotlier 
and  tying  their  hands  and  thofe  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fle- 
ming with  cords,  they  were  carried  to  the  hill  and  be- 
headed.   The  young  king  endeavoured  with  tears  to 
procure  their  pardon  ;  for  which  he  was  feverely  check- 
ed by  his  unrelenting  chancellor. 

In  1443,  the  king  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  14, 
declared  himfelf  out  of  the  years  of  minority,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.    He  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  refolution  ; 
and  he  had  occafion  for  it.    He  had  appointed  one 
Robert  Sempil  of  Fulwood  to  be  chief  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Dumbarton  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  one  Gal- 
braeth  (a  noted  partizan  of  the  earl  of  Douglas),  who 
feized  upon  the  government  of  the  caftle.    The  popu- 
larity of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  fomewhat  fub- 
fided,  and  the  young  earl  finding  himfelf  not  fupported 
by  the  chief  branches  of  his  family,  he  began  to  think, 
now  that  the  king  was  grown  up,  his  fafeft  courfe 
would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.    He  accordingly  re-  The  you 
paired  to  the  king  at  Stirling  ;  and  voluntarily  throw-  earl  fubn 
ing  himfelf  at  his  majefty's  feet,  implored  his  pardon  ^'^^^^ 
for  all  his  tranfgrelTions,  and  folemnly  promifed  that  gej,ed  ir 
he  would  ever  after  fet  a  pattern  of  duty  and  loyalty  favour, 
to  all  the  reft  of  his  fubjefts.    The  king,  finding  that 
he  infifted  on  no  terms  but  tbat  of  pardon,  and  that  he 
had  unconditionally  put  himfelf  into  his  power,  not 
only  granted  his  requeft,  but  made  him  the  partner  of 
his  iniTjoft  councils. 

James  had  always  difliked  the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother  j  and  the  chancellor,  percei- 
ving the  afcendency  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  court,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety.  He  therefore  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  re- 
tired to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  cuftody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  late,  king 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  prefent  king  ftiould  arrive  at 
the  age  of  2 1  ;  and  prepared  it  for  a  fiege.  The  lord  Great  di 
Callendar,  who  knew  himfelf  equally  obnoxious  asf^"''^^"^ 
Crichton  was  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  that  he  could  lan^^^*" 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himfelf,  refigned  likewife 
all  his  pofts,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  own  houfes,  but 
kept  pofiefTion  of  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  As  both  that 
and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  were  royal  forts,  the  two 
lords  were  fummoned  to  furrender  them ;  but  inftead 
of  complying,  they  juftified  their  conduft  by  the  great  - 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  fought  their  dtftrucStion, 
and  who  had  been  fo  lately  at  the  head  of  robbers  and 
outlaws  ;  but  promifed  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the 
king  as  foon  as  he  was  of  lawful  age,  (meaning,  we 
fuppofe,  either  18  or  21  )•    This  anfwer  being  deemed 
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,  contumacious,  the  chancellor  and  the  late  governor, 
with  his  two  fons  Sir  Alexander  and  Sir  James  Living- 
fton,  were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parliament  which 
was  fummoned  on  purpofe  '.o  be  held  at  Stii-Hng,  In 
another  parliament  held  at  Perth  the  fame  year,  an  aft 
paflTed,  that  all  the  lands  and  goods  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  king  fhould  be  pofleffed  by  the  prefent  king 
to  the  time  of  his  lawful  age,  which  is  not  fpecified. 
This  act  was  levelled  againft  the  late  governor  and 
chancellor,  who  were  accufed  of  haying  alienated  to 
their  own  ufes,  or  to  thole  of  their  friends,  a  great  part 
of  the  royal  effe£ts  and  jewels  ;  and  their  eftates  being 
confifcated,  the  execution  of  the  fentence  was  commit- 
ted to  John  Forrefter  of  Corftorphin,  and  other  ad- 
herents of  the  earl  of  Douglas.- 

This  fentence  threw  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
The  caftle  of  Crichton  was  befieged  ;  and  being  fur- 
rendered  upon  the  king's  fummons  and  the  difplay  of 
the  royal  banner,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  It 
foon  appeared  that  the  governor  and  chancellor,  the 
latter  efpecially,  had  many  friends  ;  and  in  particular 
Kennedy  bifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  nephew  to  James  the 
firft,  who  fided  with  them  from  the  dread  and  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  family. 
Crichton  thus  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men  ;  and  while  Forrefter  was  carrying  lire  and 
fword  into  his  eitates  and  thofe  of  the  late  governor, 
his  own  lands  and  thofe  ot  the  Douglaffes  were  over- 
run. Corftorphin,  Abercorn,  Blacknefs,  and  other 
places,  were  plundered  ;  and  Crichton  carried  off  from 
them  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adhqrcnts  had  loft. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  mares 
which  Douglas  had  loft  on  this  occafion.  That  noble- 
man was  fo  much  exafperated  by  the  great  damages  he 
had  fuftained,  that  he  engaged  his  friends  the  earl  of 
Crawford  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Inncrquharity,  to 
lay  wafte  the  lands  of  the  bifliop  of  St  Andrew's, 
wliom  he  confidered  as  the  chief  fupport  of  the  two 
minifters.  This  prelate  was  not  more  confiderablc  by 
his  high  birth,  than  he  was  venerable  by  his  virtue 
and  fanftity  ;  and  had,  from  a  principle  of  confcience, 
oppofed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  party.  Being 

.  confcious  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  illegal,  he  firft 
admonifhed  the  carl  of  Crawford  and  his  coadjutor  to 
defift  from  deftroying  his  lands ;  but  finding  his  admo- 
nitions ineffedlual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  excommuni- 
cation. 

'I'hat  nobleman  was  almoft  as  formidable  in  the 
northern,  as  the  earl  of  Douglas  had  been  in  the 
fouthern,  parts  of  Scotland.  The  benedi£line  monks 
of  Aberbrothwic,  who  were  pofireffed  of  great  proper- 
ty, had  chofen  Alexander  Lindfay,  his  eldeft  fon,  to 
be  the  judge  or  bailiff  of  their  temporahties  ;  as  they 
themfelves,  by  their  protefllon,  could  not  fit  in  civil  or 
criminal  courts.  Lindfay  proved  fo  chargeable,  by  the 
great  number  of  his  attendants,  and  his  high  manner  of 
living,  to  the  monks,  that  their  chapter  removed  him 
from  his  poft,  and  fubftitutcd  in  his  place  Alexander 
Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  liis  nephew  John 
O-nlvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  upon 
the  bailiwick.  This,  notvvithftanding  their  former  in- 
timacy, created  an  irreconcileable  diffe-rence  between  the 
two  families.  Er.ch  competitor  ftrengthentd  himfelf  by 
calliitg  in  the  affiftance  of  hi^  friends  ;  and  the  Lord 
Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies,  to  whom  he  was 


then  paying  a  vlfit,  both  parties  immediately  mulj,ered  Scotland, 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberbrothwic.  The  earl  of  — 
Crawford,  who  was  then  at  Dundee,  immediately  ported 
to  Aberbrothwic,  and  placing  himfelf  between  the  two 
armies,  he  demanded  to  Ipeak  with  Ogilvy ;  but,  be- 
fore his  requeft  could  be  gfanted,  he  was  killed  by  a  com- 
mon foldler,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality.  His 
death  exafperated  his  friends,  who  immedia  ely  rufhcd 
on  their  enemies ;  and  a  bloody  conflidt  enfued,  which . 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lindfays,  that  is,  the 
earl  of  Crawford's  party.  On  that  of  the  Ogilvies 
were  killed  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberda.ry,  John  For- 
bes of  Pitfligo,  Alexander  Barclay  of  Ga.  tley,  Robert 
Maxwel  of  Tehng,  Duncan  Campbell  of  Campbeliether, 
William  Gordon  of  Burrowfield,  and  others.  With 
thofe  gentlemen,  about  500  of  their  follovvers  are  faid 
to  have  fallen  ;  but  fome  accounts  dlminilh  that  num- 
ber. Innerquharity  himfelf,  in  flying,  was  taken  prifo- 
ner,  and  carried  to  the  earl  of  Crawford's  houfe  at  Fin- 
haven,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds;  but  the  Lord  Gor- 
don (or,  as  others  call  him,  the  earl  of  Huntley)  efca- 
ped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 

This  battle  feems  to  have  let  loofe  the  fury  of  civil 
difcord  all  over  the  kingdom.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
magiftracy,  nor  to  any  defcrlption  of  men  but  that 
of  clergy.  The  moft  numerous,  derceft,  and  beft 
allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes,  ei- 
ther by  force  or  treachery ;  and  the  enmity  that  ac- 
tuated the  parties,  ftifiled  every  fentiment  of  honour, 
and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  Lindfays,  fe- 
cretly  abetted  and  [trengthened  by  the  earl  of  Dou- 
glas, made  no  other  ufe  ot  their  viftory  than  carrying 
6re  and  fword  through  the  eftates  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
thus  all  the  north  of  Scotland  prefented  fcenes  of  mur- 
der and  devaftation.  In  the  weft,  Robert  Boyd  of 
Duchal,  governor  of  Dum.barton,  treacheroufly  furpiifed 
Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynto,  and  treated  his  wife 
with  fuch  inhumanity,  that  Ihe  expired  in  three  days 
under  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  caftle.  The  caftle 
ot  Dunbar  was  taken  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales. 
Alexander  Dunbar  difpofleffed  the  latter  of  his  caille  of 
Hales  5  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  partifans  of  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  whole  tenants,  particularly  thofe  of  Annan- 
dale,  are  faid  to  have  behaved  at  that  time  with  pecu- 
liar fiercenefs  and  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  who  were  unconnected  with  tlioie  robbers 
and  murderers,  which  happened  to  be  the  caie  with  ma- 
ny, fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  feveral  houfes  ;  each  of 
which,  in  thole  days,  was  a  petty  fortrels,  which  they 
viftuallcd,  ar.d  provided  in  the  beft  manner  they  could 
for  their  own  defence.  This  wife  re folution  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  meafure  that  compofed  the  public 
commotions. 

The  earl  ot  Douglas,  whofe  power  and  influence  at 
court  ftill  continu.ed,  was  fenfible  that  the  clergy,  with 
the  wifer  and  more  difinterefted  part  of  the  kingdom, 
confidered  him  as  the  fource  of  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  nation  fuffered  ;  and  that  James  himfelf,' 
when  better  informed,  would  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 
He  therefore  fought  to  avail  liimfeli  of  the  junfture,  by 
forming  lecret  but  ftrong  connections  with  the  earls  of 
Crawford,  Rofs,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  want- 
ed to  fee  their  feudal  powers  reftored  to  their  full  vi- 
gour. The  queen-dowager  and  her  hulband  made  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  feafon  of  public  confulion  :  ftie 
5  G  z  had 
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Scotlaml.  jjaj  retired  to  the  caftle  of  Dtinhar,  while  it  was  in 
^  "  Hepburn's  pofTeffion,  where  fiie  died  foon  after,  Slie 
left  by  her  fecond  hufband  three  fons  ;  John,  who  in 
?455  was  made  earl  of  Athol,  by  his  uterine  brother 
the  kin?  ;  James,  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  1469, 
was  created  earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  Andrew,  who  after- 
wards became  bifhop  of  Murray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou- 
ghs was  an  enemy  to  the  queen- dowager's  hufband,  the 
latter  retired  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pafs  to 
go  abroad,  with  20  in  his  t'-ain  ;  but  being  taketi  at  fea 
by  the  Flemifh  pirates,  he  died  in  his  confinement. 

The  great  point  between  the  king  and  Sir  William 
Crichton,  whether  the  latter  fliould  give 'up  the  caftle 
to  his  majefty,  remained  ftill  undecided  ;  and  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
now  fuffered  a  nine  mouths  ficge.    Either  the  ftrength 
of  the  callle,  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  that 
Crichton  would  be  a  valuable  acquihtion  to  his  party, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other- 
wife  have  expetted  ;  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of- 
fered a  full  indemnity  for  all  pail  offences,  and  a  pro- 
rriife  was  made  that  he  fliould  be  reftored  not  only  to 
the  king's  favour,  but  to  his  former  poft  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  of  the  conditions  ;  but  refufed  to  aft  in 
any  public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  par- 
liament, which  was  foon  after  held  at  Perth,  and  in 
which  he  was  reftored  to  his  eftate  and  honours.  By 
this  reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the 
former  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  profecute  his  vengeance 
againft  the  Lord  Callendar,  the  late  governor,  his  friends 
jmd  family.    That  vengean';e  was  exercifcd  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himfelf,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
fave  their  lives  by  the  lofs  of  their  eftates  ;  but  even 
that  could  not  preferve  thiir  liberty,  for  they  were 
ftnt  prifoneis  to  the  callle  of  Dumbarton.    The  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor's  eldeft  fon,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  of  his  name  and  family,  was  ftill  more 
lamentable  ;  for  they  were  condemned  to  lofe  their 
heads.    Thofe  feverities  being  infiifttd  after  the  king 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  fufferers  into  his  favonv, 
fv/elled  the  public  outcry  againft  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
We  have  in  Lindfay  an  extraft  of  the  fpeech  which  A- 
lexander  Livingfton,  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhcd  gen- 
tlemen of  his  time,  made  upon  the  fcaffold,  in  which  he 
complained,  with  great  bitternefs,  ot  the  cruel  treat- 
ment his  father,  himfelf,  and  his  friends,  had  under- 
gone ;  and  that  he  fuffered  by  a  packed  juiy  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  being  now  about  1 8  years  of  age,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  a  fuitable  confort  fhould  be  pro- 
vided for  him  ;  and,  after  various  confultations,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  of  Gueldres,  was  chofen, 
Bt  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  completed  till  fome  time 
InvA^n  of  after.    '1  his  produced  an  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
•ScutUi.d     land.    The  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Northimiberland  en- 
by  the  Eng-  teied  Scotland  at  the  liead  of  two  feparate  bodies.  The 
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former  burnt  the  town  of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 
that  of  Dunbar  ;  while  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Balveny 
made  reprifals  by  plundering  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  burning  Alnwic.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Englifh 
armies  to  their  own  country,  additional  levies  were 
made,  and  a  frefh  invafion  of  Scotland  was  refolved  up- 


on under  the  earl  of  Nortlumiberland,  who  had  alongwith  Scot;?.i'):|^ 
him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  thofe  days,  from 
the  bufhinefs  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Magnus 
iv'tib  thi  red  mane.  He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  officer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
wars  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom- 
peiiCe  for  his  fervices  from  the  Englifh  court,  but  that 
he  fhould  enjoy  all  he  could  conquer  in  Scotland.  The 
Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  had  raifed  an  army  command- 
ed by  George  Douglas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wallace  of  Craigie,  with  the  Lords  Maxwell  and 
Johnfton.  I'he  Englifh  having  pafTed  Solway  Frith, 
ravaged  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to 
the  Scots  ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond's  army 
was  approaching,  called 'in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus  ;  their  centre  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  rear,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  Welch,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  experience. 

The  Scots  drew  up  ia  three  divifionslikewife.  Their -pj^g'^i" 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  by  ol 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  Lords 
Maxwell  and  Johnfton.     Before  the  battle  joined,  the 
eai-1  of  Ormond  harangued  liis  men,  and  infpired  them 
with  very  high  refentment  againft  the  Englifh,  who,  he 
faid,  had  treacheroufly  broken  the  truce.  The  fignal  for 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  rufhed  for-- 
ward  upon  their  enemies  :  but,  as  ufual,  were  received 
by  fo  terrible  a  difcharge  from  the  Englifli  archers, 
that  their  impetuofity  mail  have  been  flopped,  had  not 
their  brave  leader  Wallace  put  them  in  mind,  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  been  defeated  in  diftant  fights 
by  the  Englifh,  and  that  they  ought  to  truft  to  their 
fwords  and  fpears  ;  commandnig  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  follow  his  example.     They  obeyed,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  Englifh  commanded  by  Magnus,  with  fucK 
fury,  as  foon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  Scots,  their  valour  being  fuitably  fcconded  by 
their  other  two  divifions.    The  (laughter  (which  was 
the  more  confiderable  as  both  parties  fought  with  the 
utmoft  animofity)  fell  chiefly  upon  the  divifion  com- 
manded by  Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the 
part  of  a  brave  officer  ;  and  all  his  body-guard,  confifl- 
ing  of  picked  folditTS,  were  cut  in  pieces.  ^ 

"^I'he  battle  then  became  general :  Sir  John  Penning-  The  tng 
ton's  divifron,  with  that  under  the  earl  of  Northumber- 1'*^  Mnm 
land,  was  likevvife  routed;  and  the  whole  Englifh  army,  ^^^^ 
ftruck  by  the  lofs  of  their  cliampion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  fwelled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  lofs  of  the  Eng- 
lifh in  flain  amounted  to  at  leaft  3000  men.  Among 
the  prifoners  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  eldeft: 
fon  the  Lord  Percy,  who  lofl  his  own  liberty  m  for- 
warding his  father's  efcape.  OF  the  Scots  about  600 
were  killed  ;  but  none  of  note,  excepting  the  brave 
Wallace,  who  died  three  months  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occafion  is  faid  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  has  fallen  to  the  Scots  fince  the  battle  of  Baru 
nockburn 

'  I  he  refl  of  the  hiftory  of  this  reign  confifts  alraoft  en». 
tirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  confpiracies  of  the 
great  men.    The  earl  of  Douglas  had  entered  into  a 
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L-otland.  confederacy  wliii  the  earl&  of  Crawford,  Moray,  and 
Rofs,  ?.nd  appeared  on  all  occafions  with  fuchatrain  of 
followers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itfelf.  This 
f  the  earl  infoleiice  was  detefted  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation  ; 
t  Dou-  ,and  one  Maclellan,  who  is  called  the  Tutor  of  Botnhy, 
;and  was  nephew  to  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain  of  the 
king's  guard,  refnfed  to  give- any  attendance  upon  the 
earl,  or  to  concur  in  his  mealurcs,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  fubjeft.  This  inoffenfive  behaviour  was 
by  the  carl  confidered  as  treafon  againll  himfclf  ;  and 
violently  feizing  upon  Maclellan -s  ho ufe  and  perfon,  he 
fent  him  clofe  prifonei  to  the  caftle  of  Douglas.  As 
Maclellan  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  reputa- 
tion, his  uncle  Gray  applied  carneftly  to  James  in  his 
favour  ;  and  fuch  was  that  prince's  regard  for  Maclel- 
lan, that  he  wrote  and  figncd  a  letter  for  his  releafe, 
addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray's  deli- 
vering this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  caille,  the  latter 
feemed  to  receive  it  with  the  higheft  refpeft,  and  to 
treat  Gray  with  the  greateft  holpitality,  by  isviting 
him  to  dinner ;  but,  in  the  mean  lime,  he  gave  private 
orders  that  Maclellan's  head  fhould  be  itruck  off,  and 
his  body  expofed  upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  co- 
vered with  a  linen  cloth.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  king's  commands; 
and  conducing  him  to  the  green,  he  ihowed  him  the 
lifelfcfs  trunk,  which  he  faid  Gray  might  difpofe  of  as 
he  pleai'ed.  Upen  this,  Gray  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
trulled  to  his  fwiftnefs  for  his  own  fafety  ;  for  he  was 
purfued  by  the  earl's  attendants  to  the  gates  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  confpiracy  againft  James's  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  fecret.  The  Lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  held. 
Even  Crichton  adviled  James  to  diifemble.  The  con- 
federates  entered  into  a  folemn  bond  and  oath  never  to 
defert  one  another  during  life  ;  and,  to  make  ufe  of 
Drummond's  words,  "  That  injuries  done  to  any  one 
of  them  fhould  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel ;  neither  fliould  they  defift,  to  their  beft  abilities, 
to  revenge  them :  that  they  fhould  concur  indifferently 
againll  whatfoever  perfons  withm  or  without  the  realm, 
and  fpend  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  de- 
fence of  their  debates  and  differences  whatfoever."  All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  aflbciation  ^ere  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  public  ;  their  lands  were  deftroyed,  their 
effedls  plundered,  and  they  themfelves  imprifoned  or 
murdered.  Drummond  fays,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  40,:  00  men  into  the  feld  ;  .and  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland  up- 
on his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  influ- 
enced by  a  fcene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  paf- 
fmg  between  the  koufes  of  York  and  Lancafter  in  Eng- 
land, we  fliall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  the 
erown  himfelf,  but  to  render  it  defpicable  upon  his 
fovereign's  head.  It  is  rather  evident,  from  his  beha- 
viour, that  he  did  not  afFe£l  royalty  ;  for  when  James 
invited  him  to  a  conference  in  the  caflle  of  Stirling,  he 
offered  to  comply  provided  he  had  a  fafe  conduft. 
This  condition  plainly  implied,  that  he  had  no  reliance 
upon  the  late  aft  of  parliament,  which  declared  the 
prockmation.of  the  king's  peace  to  be  a  fufficient  fe* 


curity  for  life  and  fortune  to  all  his  fubjects  ;  and  ther«  Scotland, 
is  no  denying  that  the  fafe  condutl  was  expedited  in  v— — ^ 
the  form  and  manner  required. 

This  being  obtained,  the  earl  began  his  march  to- 
wards Stirling  with  his  ufual  great  retinue  ;  and  ar-  304 
rived  there  on  Shrove-Tuefday.    He  was  received  by  Interview 
the  king  as  if  he  had  been  the  belt  of  his  friends,  as|^|^'^^^|" 
weU  gs  the  greatefl  of  his  fubjefts,  and  admitted  to  hip  aniHhe  ecui 
with  his  majelly  in  the  caftle,  while  his  attendants  were  of  Dou- 
difperfed  in  the  towr,  httle  fufpe6ting  the  cataftrophe  K^*** 
that  followed,  'ili.j  tntcrtaiument  bein^  over,  the  king 
told  the  earl  v;uh  an  air  of  franknefs,  "  That  as  he  was 
now  of  age,  he  was  refolved  to  be  the  father  of  all  his 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands; 
that  his  lordfhip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under 
any  apprehenhons  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichton  ;  that  there  vv'as  no  occafion  to  form  any  con- 
fedetacies,  as  the  law  was  ready  to  proteA  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  v.elcome  to  die  principal  diretliion  of  af- 
fairs under  the  crown,  and  to  thefirlt  place  in  the  royal 
coniidence  ;  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done  by  him- 
felf and  his  friends  fliould  be  pardoned  and  forgot." 

This  fpeech  was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  the  earl  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.     It  rendered  him,  in.ieed,  the  nrit 
fubjeCl  of  the  kingdom.;  but  ftill  he  was  controulablc: 
by  the  c!vd  law.    In  fliort,  upon  the  king's  perempto- 
rily putting  the  quellion  to  him,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
diflbive  the  con:ederacy,  but  upbraided  the  king  for  his 
government.    This  produced  a  paffionate  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  James  ;  but  the  earl  rcpiefented  that  he  was 
under  a  fafe  conduft,  and  that  the  naturfi  of  his  confe- 
deracy was  fuch,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by 
the  common  confent  of  all  concerned.    The  king  i"-The  Hne 
filled  upon  his  fetting  the  example  ;  and  the  earl  con- lulls  him 
tinning  more  and  more  obflinate,  James  flabbed  himwhhhis 
with  his  dagger  :  and  armed  men  ruffling  into  the  room,  hand*, 
finilhed  the  llaughter. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  confede- 
!-acy  came  to  nothing.  The  infurgents  excufed  them- 
fclves  as  being  too  weak  for  fuch  an  enterprife  ;  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  fafe  condutl  at  a 
horfe's  tail,  and  proclaiming,  by  trumpets  and  liorns, 
the  king  a  perjured  traitor.  They  proceeded  no  far- 
ther; and  each  departed  t0  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  affenrble  with  frel'h  forces  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  James  loft  no  time  in  improving  this 
fhoTt  rcfpite ;  and  found  the  nation  in  general  muck 
better  diipofed  in  his  favour  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pedl.  The  intolerable  oppreflions  of  tlie  great  barons 
made  his  fubjefts  eileera  the  civil,  far  pt-eferable  to  the 
feudal,  fubjeition  :  and  even  the  Douglaffes  were  divi- 
ded among  themfelves ;  for  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  the  moft  for- 
ward of  th«  royalltls.  James  at  the  fame  time  wrote 
letters  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
of  his  kingdoiji  w  ho  were  not  parties  in  the  confedera- 
cy, hefides  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  remained  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  prerogative.  Before  the  effefl  of  thofe 
letters  could  be  known,  the  infurgents  had  returned  t«> 
Stirling  ( where  James  ftill  wifely  kept  himfelf  upon  the 
defenfive)  ;  repeated  their  infolences,  and  the  oppro^ 
biious  treatment  of  his  fafe  conduit ;  and  at  lafl  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  in  afhes.  Being  ,.lliU. 
unable  to  take  the  caftle,  partly  through  their  ovvn  di- 
vifions,  and  partly  through  the  diverfity  of  the  opera- 
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tlons  they  were  oblig,-cd  to  fupply,  tlicyjert  Stirling, 
and  deftroyed  the  eilate  of  ^ir  John  Douglas  of  Dal- 
keith, whom  they  confidered  as  a  double  traitor,  be- 
caufe  he  was  a  Douglas  and  a  good  lubjetl.  They  then 
befieged  his  caftle  :  but  it  was  fo  bravely  defended  by 
Patrick  Cockburn,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Lang- 
ton,  that  they  raifed  the  fiege  ;  which  gave  the  royal 
party  farther  leifure  for  humbling  them.' 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  fuifering  the 
moft  cruel  devaftations ;  for  matters  were  now  come  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  it  was  neceflary  for  every  man  to  be 
a  royalift  or  a  rebel.  The  king  was  obliged  to  keep  on  the 
defenfivel;  and  though  he  had  veutured  to  leave  the  cattle 
of  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  rebels  in 
the  field.  I'hey  were  in  poflfeffion  of  all  the  ftrong  pafles 
by  which  his  friends  were  to  march  to  his  affiftance  ;, 
and  he  even  confulted  with  his  attendants  on  the  means 
of  efcaping  to  France,  where  he  was  fure  of  an  hofpi 
table  reception.  He  was  diverted  from  that  relblution 
by  bifhop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
himfelf  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  upon  to  wait  for  the 
event  of  the  earl  of  Huntley's  attempts  for  his  fervice. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  defcended  from  the  Seatons, 
but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  eftates  of  the  Gor- 
dons in  the  north,  had  raifed  an  army  for  James,  to 
whofe  family  he  and  his  anceflors,  by  the  Gordons  as 
well  as  the  Seatonp,  had  been  always  remarkably  devo- 
ted. James  was  not  miftaken  in  the  high  opinion  he 
had  of  Huntley  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  iffued  circu- 
lar letters  to  the  chief  ecclefiaftics  and  bodies-politic  .of 
his  kingdom,  fetting  forth  the  neccflity  he  was  under 
to  proceed  as  he  had  done,  and  his  readineis  to  proteft 
air  his  loyal  liibjeAs  in  their  rights  and  privileges  againfl 
the  poWer  of  the  DonglafTes  and  their  rebellious  adhe- 
rents. Before  thofe  letters  could  have -any  effeft,  the 
rebels  had  plundered  the  defencelefs  houfes  and  eftates 
of  all  who  were  not  in  their  confederacy,  and  had  pio- 
ceeded  with  a  fury  that  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
caufe. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived 
againft  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  fafe  conduft, 
began  now  to  fubfide  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  his  enemies 
in  fome  meafure  juftified  what  had  happened,  or  at  leaft 
made  the  people  fufpeft  that  James  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded as  he  did  withciit  the  ftrongeft  provocation. 
The  forces  he  had  aflenibled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
a£l  offenfively,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  ..head  of  a  confi- 
derable  army,  and  had  begun  his  march  fouthvvaids. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbefes,  Ogilvies,  JLeflies, 
Grants,  Irvings,  and  other,  relations  and  dependents  of 
his  family  ;  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brecliin,  he 
was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Crawfnd,  the  chief  ally  of 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the.  people  of 
Angus,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  headed  by  foreign  oflicers.  The  two 
armies  joining  battle  on  the  i8th  of  May,  viftory  was 
for  fome  time  in  fufpence ;  till  one  C  olois  of  Jjonny- 
moon,  on  whom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but 
whom  he  had  imprudently  difobliged,  came  over  to  the 
royaiiils  with  the  divifion  he  commanded,  which  was 
the  beft  armed  part  of  Crawford's  army,  confifting  of 
battk'-axcs,  broad  fwords,  and  long  fpears  His  defec- 
tion gave  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
iey,  as  it  left  the  centre  flank  of  Crawford's  army  en« 
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tirely  expofed  to  the  royalifts.  He  himfelf  loft  one  df  Scothr: 
his  brothers ;  and  fled  with  another,  Sir  John  Lind- 
fay,  to  his  houfc  at  Finhaven,  where  it  is  reported  that 
he  broke  out  into  the  foUovving  ejaculation  :  "  That  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  feven  years  in  hell,  to  h  -ve 
in  fo  timely  a  feafoii  done  the  king  his  mailer  that  fer- 
vice the  earl  of  Huntly  had  performed,  and  carry  that 
applaufe  and  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  him." 

No  author  informs  us  of  the  lofs  of  men  on  either 
fide,  though  all  agree  that  it  %vas  veiy  confiderable  up- 
on the  whole.  The  earl  of  Huntley,  particularly,  lofl 
two  brothers,  William  and  Henry;  and  we  are'  told, 
that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  good  fervices,  as  weH  as 
for  the  rewards  and  prefents  he  had  made  in  lands  and 
privileges  to  his  faithful  followers,  the  king  beftowed 
upon  him  the  lands  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber. 

The  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  decifiveThrr're'bt' 
in  favour  of  the  king,  but  proved  fo  in  its  confequences.  Hon  fup= 
The  earl  of  Moray,  a  Douglas  likewife,  took  advantage  P''<^^<^<^' 
of  Huntley's  abfence  to  harafs  and  ravage  the  eftates 
of  all  the  royalifts  in  the  north  ;  but  Huntley  return- 
ing  from  Brechin  vi'ith  his  viftorious  army,  drove  his 
enemy  into  his  own  county  of  Moray,  and  afterwards 
expelled  him  even  from  thence.    James  was  now  en- 
couraged,  by  the  advice  of  his  kinfman  Kennedy  bifnop 
of  St  /Andrew's,  to  whofe  firmnefs  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  holding  a  parliament  at  £din-  , 
burgh,  to  which  the  confederated  lords  were  fummon- 
ed  ;  and  upon  their  non-compearance,  they  were  fo-  g 
lemnly  declared  traitors.    This  proceeding  feemed  to  AfTociadoa 
make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever  ;  and  .: am. I  rhe 
at  laft,  the  confederates,  in  faft,  difowned  their  alle-'  '"^  ^y''*^ 
gianceto  James.  The  earls  of  Douglas,  Crawford,  Or-^^'',''  "^^ 
mond,  Moray,  the  Lord  Balvtny  Sir  James  Hamilton,, 'r'iwfords 
and  others,  %ned  with  their  own  hands  public  mani-&c. 
feftoes,  which  were  pafted  on  the  dcjoisof  the  principal 
churches,  importing,  "  I  hat  they  were  refolved  never 
to  obey  command  or  charge,  nor  anfwer  citation  for  the 
tirr'e  coming  ;  becanfe  the  kinp,,  fo  far  from  being  a 
juft  matter,  was  a  bloodfucker,  a  murderer,  a  tranfgref- 
for  of  hofpitality,  and  a  furprifer  of  the  innocent."  It 
does  not  appear  that  thofe  and  the  like  atrocious  pro- 
ceedings did  any  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  the  confederates. 
The  earl  of  Huntley  continued  viftorious  in  the  north; 
where  he  and  his  followers,  iri  revenge  for  the  earl  of 
Moray's  having  burnt  his  caftle  of  Huntley,  feized  or 
ravaged  all  that  nobleman's  great  «;ftate  north  of  the 
Spey.    When  he  came  to  the  town  of  F.)rres,  he  burnt 
one  fide  of  the  town,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  earl, 
and  fpared  the  other,  becaufe  it  was  the  property  of 
his  own  friends.  James  thought  himfelf,  from  the  beha- 
viour of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  adherents,  now 
warranted  to  come  to  extremities ;  and  marching  into 
Annandale,  he  carried  fire  and  fword  throu«h  Al  the 
eftates  of  the  Douglaffes  there,    '  he  earl  of  Ci-avvoi  d, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  now  recruited  his  ftrength, 
deftroyed  the  lands  of  all  the  people  of  Angus  ^.nd 
of  all  others  who  had  abandoned  him  at  the  battle  o'  Bre- 
chin ;  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had  al- 
ready fecretly  refolved  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  king's 
mercy. 

Nothing  but  the  moft  obftinate  pride  and  refentment 
could  have  prevented  the  earl  of  Dou-las,  at  this  time, 
from  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  returning  t& 
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cotland.  his  duty  ;  In  which  cafe,  James  had  givca  fufficient  In- 
ti  -nations  that  he  might  expeft  pardon.  He  coloured 
hi  contumacy  with  the  fpecious  pretext,  that  his  bro- 
ther's fate,  and  thofe  of  his  two  kinfmen,  fufFiciently 
sntirufted  him  never  to  truft  to  James  or  his  minifhers  ; 
that  lie  had  gone  too  far  to  think  now  of  receding  ; 
and  that  kings,  when  once  offended,  as  James  had  been, 
never  pardoned  in  good  earneft.  Such  were  the  chief  rea- 
fons,  with  others  of  lefs  confeqnence,  which  Drum- 
mond  has  put  into  the  mouth,  of  Douglatp  at  this  time. 
[  James,  after  his  expedition  into  Annandale,  found  the 

t  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  continue  his  operations  ;  and 

returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  marched  northwards  to 
Angus,  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the 
fecond  rebel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.  That  nobleman 
had  hitherto  deferred  throwing  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  had  refumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related,  only 
in  hopes  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  from  James 
for  himfelf  and  his  party.  Perceiving  th"t  the  earl 
of  Douglas's  obltinacy  had  cooled  fome  other  lords  of 
the  confederacy,  and  had  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a 
treaty,  he  refolved  to  make  a  merit  of  breaking  the  con- 
roken  by  federacy,  by  being  the  firtt  to  fubmit.  James  having 
je  earl  ot  arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing  his  march  through 
Irawlord,  ^j^^  country,  when  the  earl  and  fome  of  his  chief  fol- 
lowers fell  on  their  knees  before  him  on  the  road,  bare- 
headed and  barefooted.  Their  dreary  looks,  their  fup- 
pliant  poftures,  and  the  tears  which  ftreamed  abundant- 
ly from  the  earl,  were  expreflive  of  the  mofl  abject  con- 
trition ;  which  was  followed  by  a  penitential  fpeech 
made  by  the  earl,  acknowledging  his  crimes,  and  im- 
ploring forgivenefs. 

James  was  then  attended  by  his  chief  counfellois, 
particularly  bifhop  Kennedy,  who,  he  refolved,  fhould 
have  fome  fliare  in  the  favour  he  meant  to  extend  to  the 
earl.  He  aflced  their  advice  ;  which  proving  to  be  on 
the  merciful  fide,  James  promifed  to  the  earl  snd  his 
followers  reftitution  of  all  their  eftates  and  honours,  and 
full  pardon  for  all  that  had  paffed.  The  earl,  as  a 
grateful  retribution  for  this  favour,  before  the  king  left 
Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of  his  friends 
and  followers  ;  and,  attending  him  to  the  north,  was 
extremely  aftive  in  fapprefling  all  the  remains  of  the 
rebellion  there.. 

The  fubmiflion  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  which,  however,  con- 
tinued only  for  a  fhort  time.  This  powerful  nobleman 
foon  refumed  his  rebellious  praftices  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1454,  raifed  an  army  to  fight  againft  the  king.  The 
king  erefted  his  ftandard  at  St  Andrew's;  marched 
from  thence  to  Falkland ;  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Strathern,  with  thofe  of  the  north- 
ern parts,  to  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day  at  Stirlin  g  ; 
which  they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Douglas  af  ' 
fembled  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  40,000,  fome  fay 
60,000  men,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Carron, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abcrcorn.  How- 
ever, notwithftanding  this  fuperlorlty  of  force,  the  earl 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  fight  his  fovereign.  Bifhop 
Kennedy,  the  prelate  of  St  Andrew's,  had  advifed  the 
king  to  divide  his  enemies  by  offering  them  pardon  fe- 
parately  ;  and  fo  good  an  efFeft  had  this,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  earl  found  himfelf  deferted  by  all  his  numerous 
army,  excepting  about  100  of  his  nearell  friends  and 
4omeftics,  with  whom  he  retired  towards  England.  His 
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friends  had  indeed  advifed  him  to  come  to  a  battle  Im-  Scotland.^ 
mediately  ;  but  the  earl,  for  reafons  now  unknown,  re-        *  ""  - 
fufed.   However,  in  his  journey  fouthward,  he  raifed 
a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  confiiling  of  his  own  te- 
nants, of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  borderers,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  fubjeits  of  the 
king.    He  was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  in  the 
royal  caufe.    An  engagement  enfued  at  Ancram  muir;  He  is  en. 
where  Douglas  was  "entirely  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  tirely  de- 
with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  an  adjacent  wood,  fta^ted. 
What  his  fate  was  after  this  battle  does  not  appear  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  eftates  were  afterwards  ferfeit- 
ed  to  the  king. 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  H.  was  fpent  in  ma-Kin^  ja,  ll»c 
king  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.    Infilled  by 
1460  he  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  caflle,  by  accident, 
the  buriling  of  a  cannon,  to  which  he  was  too  near  when 
it  was  difcharged.    This  fiege  he  had  undertaken  in  fa- 
vour of  the  queen  of  England,  who,  after  lofing  feveral 
battles,  and  being  reduced  to  diftrefs,  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  James  for  relief.    The  nobility  who  were  pre- 
fent  concealed  his  death,  for  fear  of  difcouraging  the 
foldiers  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  queen  appeared 
in  the  camp,  and  prefented  her  young  fon,  James  III. 
as  their  king. 

James  III.  was  not  quite  feven  years  of  age  at  his  ac- james  HI. 
ceffion  to  the  crown.    The  admin iflration  naturally  de- 
volved on  his  mother  ;  who  pufhed  the  liege  of  Rox- 
burgh caftle  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days  ;  after  which  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  difmantled  the  315 
caflle  of  Wark.  —  In  1466,  negociations  were  begun  for  Marria^e- 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Margaret  prin-  [|^g*''^riincef~ 
cefs  of  Denmark  ;  and,  in  1468,  the  following  condi- ^Qen"*"^  ^ 
tions  were  ftipulated.     i .  That  the  annual  rent  hither-  mark, 
to  paid"  for  the  northern  Ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
fhould  be  for  ever  remitted  and  extinguifhed.    2.  That 
king  Chrifticrn,  then  king  of  Denmark,  fhould  give 
60,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter's  portion,  where- 
of 10,300  fhould  be  paid  before  her  departure  from 
Denmark  ;  and  that  the  iflands  of  Orkney  fliould  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledge 
for  the  remainder ;  with  this  exprefs  provifo,  that  they 
fhould  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  complete  payment 
of  the  whole  iiim.    3.  I'hat  king  James  fhould,  in  cafe 
of  his  dying  before  the  faid  Margaret  his  fpoufe,  leave 
her  in  poffelTion  of  the  palace  of  Einlithgow  and  caflle 
of  Down  in  Menteith,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  during  lire,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  choofe 
to  refide  in  Scotland     4.  But  if  fhe  rather  chofe  to  re- 
turn to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu  of  the  faid  liferent,  pa-  • 
lace,  and  caftle,  fhe  fhould  accept  of  i  20,000  florins  of 
the  Rhine;  from  which  fum  the  90,cjoo  due  for  the 
remainder  of  her  portion  being  deduced  and  allowed, 
the  iflands  of  Orkney  fhould  be  reannexed  to  the  crown 
of  Norway  as  before.  ■ 

When  thefe  articles  were  agreed  upon,  Chriftiern 
found  himfelf  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of  them.  Beinp-. 
at  that  time  engaged  in  an  urjfuccefsful  war  with  Swe- 
den, he.  could  not  advance  the  io,oj)o  florins  which  he 
hiid  promifed  to  pay  down  as  part  of  his  daughter's  for- 
tuiie.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries to  accept  of  2000,  and  to  take  a  further' 

mort-  - 
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e:iri  or 

■pifgi-j^.-e  Arran  was  one,  j^ratincci  !un-i  in  liis  requcft  ;  and  this 
the. earl  of  concdlion  is  thoui'lit  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  earl. 
Arrau's  fa-  Ccrti'.-n  it  is,  that  his  fattier  was  beheaded  for  treafon- 


Jiiily. 
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able  praftlces  alleged  to  have  been  convmitted  Ipng  be- 
fore, aRcl  for  which  he  produced  a  parliamentary  indem- 
liity  to  no  piirpofe  :  the  earl  himfelf  was  chvorced  from 
his  wife  the  kinpf's  filter,  and  obliged  to  live  in  perpe- 
tual exile,  while  the  countefs  was  married  to  another. 

In  1476,  thole  inisrortunes  began  to  coine  on  James 
which  afterwards  terminated  In  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
his  bt  other,  tlie  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick; 
and  had  entrnited  him  witli  very  extcnfive  powers  upon 
the  borders,  where  a  violent  propenfity  for  the  feudal 
taw  ilill  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
then  the  moft  powerful  fubjetts  in  thofe  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  of  Albany's  greatnefs,  efpecially 
after  he  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  aft,  to 
part  with  fome  of  the  eftates  which  had  been  inconfi- 
derately  granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reio-n. 
The  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology,  by  which 
James  happened  to  be  incredibly  infatuated,  was  the  ea- 
fieft  as  well  as  moft  effeftual  en^^ine  that  covdd  work 
their  purpofes.  One  Andrew,  an  infamous  impoftor  in 
that  art,  had  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  by 
James  ;  and  he  and  Scbevez,  then  archbifliop  of  St  An- 
drew's, concurred  in  perfuading  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  wa'i  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  whelps  ;  a  predic- 
tion that,  to  a  prince  of  Jam.es's  turn,  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  conduion  to  which  James  reduced  himfelf  by 
Ilia  belief  in  judicial  aftrology,  was  truly  deplorable. 
The  princes  upon  the  continent  were  fmitten  with  the 
fame  infatuation  ;  and  the  wretches  who  befie^ed  his 
peribn  had  no  fafety  but  by  continuing  the  delufion 
in  his  mind.  According  to  Lindfay,  Cochran,  who 
had  fome  knowledge  of  architefture,  and  had  been  in- 
troduced to  James  as  a  mafter-mafon,  privatelv  pro- 
cured an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch, 
and  who  heia;htened  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his 
brothers  intended  to  murder  him.    James  believed  her ; 
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thcr  So?o,  and  committed  clofo  pn'foner  to  t!ie  caiUc,  vviui  OiUcra 
that  he  fhould  fptdk  with  none  but  in  the  prefence  of 
Km  keepers.  T))c  duke  had  proba})ly  fufnt-Aed  and 
provided  agaiuil  .thisi  difagreeabie  event ;  Anr  \re  a:-  ■ 
told  tliat  he  had  agents,  who  every  d.iy  repaired  li.c 
caftle,  as  if  th.cy  !iad  come  f)-om  court,  and  rtpostecl 
the  ftate  of  inatlLVS  biitweon  him  and  the  ki:if':,  while 
his  keepers  were  prefent,  in  fo  favourable  a  light,  that 
they  made  no  doubt  of  h\s  foon  regainiiig  his  liberty, 
and  being  readmitted  to  his  brother's  favour.  T'}>c 
fe;ming  negociation,  at  iait,  went  fo  p'-ofpcroufly  0:1, 


t].()^J^'"^ffgand  the  unguarded  manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar 
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that  the  duke  jave  his  kttpors  u  kind  of  a  farev/ell  en* 
tertainment,  previous  to  his  obt?.ining  a  formaf  delive- 
rance ;  and  they  drank  fo  i.uuioderatelv,  that  being  in- 
toxicated, they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  eicaping 
over  the  caftle  wall,  by  converting  the  freets  of  his  bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoever  knows  the  fituation  of  that  for- 
trefs,  rnuil  be  amazed  at  the  boldnefa  of  this  attempt  ; 
and  we  are  «old  that  the  duke's  valet,  the  only  domef- 
tic  he  was  aJowed  to  have,  makijg  the  CKperiment  be- 
fore his  mafter,  broke  his  neck :  upon  which  the  duke, 
lengthening  the  rape,  Qid  down  unhurt  ;  and  carrying 
his  fervant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  iafety,  he  wciit  on 
board  a  (hip  which  his  friends  luid  providtd,  and  cfca- 
ped  to  France. 

In  14^2,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  bad  confequen- 
ces  of  taking  into  his  favour  men  of  worthlefs  cliarac- 
ters,  which  feems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince's  per- 
nicio us  foibles.  His  great  favourite  at  this  time  was 
Cochran,  whom  he  had  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Mar.  All  hittorians  aijree  that  this  man  niatle  a  moft 
infamous  ufe  of  his  power.  He  obtained  at  laft  a  li- 
berty of  coinage,  which  he  abufed  fo  much  as  to  en- 
danger an  infurreftion  among  the  poor  people  ;  for  he 
ilTued  a  bafe  coin,  called  i/M/!:  money  by  the  common 
people,  which  they  refufed  to  take  in  payments.  Thin 
favourite's  Ikill  in  arcbiteftu'-e  htid  hrft  introduced  him 
to  James  ;  but  he  maintained  his  power  by  other  arts : 
for,  knowing  that  his  mafter's  predominant  paHion  wan 
tlie  love  of  m.oney,  he  procured  it  by  the  meaneft  and 
moft  opprefisve  methods.  James,  however,  was  inclined 
to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Cochran's 
money;  but  he  was  diverted  from  that  refoiution, 
by  confidcring  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  )iia  aid 
nobifity.  Befides  Cochran,  James  had  otiicr  favour- 
ites wliofe  profeflions  rendered  them  iliil  lefs  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance  ;  James  Hommil  a  tavlor, 
Leonard  a  blackfmith,  Torhfan  a  dancing-mafttr,  and 
fome  others.  The  favour  fhown  to  thefe  men  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  thvit,  after  fome  delibera 


Cochr  yn, 
fhe  kinij;"5 
^reat  ta- 
v^urice. 


earlof  Mar.  treated  his  weaknefs,  exafperated  him  fo  much,  that 
the  earl  giving  a  farther  loofe  to  his  tongue  in  railing 
againft  his  brother's  unworthy  favourites,  was  arrefted, 
and  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Craig  Miller ;  from 
whence  he  was  brought  to  the  Canongate,  a  fuburb  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  fufFered  death. 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  caftle  of  Dunbar    -  j,  ^  

Te(!e(."\iit  ^^'^^'^^  ^'^^  brother  the  earl  of  Mar'j  tragedy  was  aftcd  ;  tion,  they  refolved  to  remove  the  king,  with  fome  of  his 

f-icajje's.      "^"^  James  could  not  be  eafy  without  having  him  like-  -leafl  exceptionable  donieifics  (but  without  offering  any 

wiiC  in  his  pc  wer.    In  hopes  of  furprifmg  him,  he  violence  to  his  perfon)  to  the  callle  of  Edinbeirgh  ;  hut 

marched  to  Dunbar:  but  the  duke,  being  apprized  of  to  hang  all  his  .vorthlefa  favourites  Over  Lawder- bridge, 

his  coming,  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  his  caftle  of  th.e  common  place  of  execution.    Their  deliberation 

Dunbar  to  be  furrendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though  was  not  kept  io  fecret  aa  not  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the 

!iot  before  the  garrifon  had  provided  themfelves  with  favourites ;  who  fufpefting  the  worft,  wakened  James 

boats  and  fniall  veffels,  in  which  they  efcaped  to  Eng-  before  day-break,  and  informed  him  of  the  meeting, 

land.     He  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh  ;  where  He  ordered  Cochran  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  bring  him 

James  was  k>  well  lerved  with  fpies,  that  lie  was  feizcd,  an  account  of  its  protcedias;,s  { u).  According  to  LintL 

•  fay. 


(h)  Lindfay's  dcfciiption  of  this  upftart's  magnificence  is  very  particular,  and  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  iinery  of  that  age.    *'  Cochran  ((ays  he),  the  earl  of  Mar,  came  £rcra  ilic  king  to  the  council 

(wl^icli 
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cotland.  fay,  who  fecms  to  have  had  very  minute  information  as 
to  this  event,  Cochran  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 
idsfeized^^^  church,  juil  after  the  affembly  had  finifhed  their 
id  put  to  confuhation  ;  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Dous^las  of  Loch- 
ath  leven  (who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  door)  inform- 
ing them  that  the  earl  of  Mar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
and  rufhing  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  maify  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  faymg,  that  a  rope  would  become  him 
better  ;  while  Sir  Robert  Douglas  ftripped  him  of  a 
coftly  blowing  horn  he  wore  by  his  fide,  as  was  the 
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fliould  marry  Catherfne  the  third  daughter  of  Ed-  ScotIa»«L 
ward  IV.  and  fiiler  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  noJr  ——r—^ 
queen  of  England  ;  and  that  James  himfelf,  who  was 
now  a  w^idower,  fhould  marry  queen  Elizabeth.  A  third 
marriage  was  alfo  to  be  concluded  between  the  duke  of 
Rochefay  and  another  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  That 
in  Older  to  thefe  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  controver- 
fies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the  king  r»f 
Scotland  defired  fo  much  to  pufTefs,  a  congrefs  fhould 
be  held  the  enfuing  year. 


But  m  the  mean  time  ^  moft  powerful  confederacy  A  power- 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  him  he  had  been  ^oo  long  '  was  formed  againft  the  kiAg  ;  the  origin  of  which  was  f"'  canfede«i 
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the  hunter  of  mifchief.    Cochran,  with  aftonifliment, 
aflced  them  whether  they  were  in  jeft  or  earneft  ;  but 
they  foon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earneft,  by  pi- 
nioning down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter  till  he 
343       fiiould  be  carried  to  execution. 
iTith others    The  earl  of  Angus,  with  fome  of  the  chief  lords,  at- 
kvouritc^  *tended  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  then  repaired  to  the 
\         '*  king's  ,tent,  where  they  feized  his  .other  favourites, 
I  Thomas  Prefton,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Hommil, 

William  Torfifan,  and  Leonard  :  and  upbraided  James 
himfelf,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  mifconduft  in  go- 

Ivernment,  and  even  in  private  life,  in  not  only  being 
counfelled  by  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  lady  who  was  called  the  Daify.  We  know 
of  no  refiftance  made  by  James.    He  only  interceded 
for  the  fafety  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  John  Ramfay 
of  Balmain.    Cochran,  with  his  other  worthlefs  favou- 
rites, were  hanged  over  Lawder-bridge  before  his  eyes  ; 
^  _  and  he  himfelf  was  conduAed,  under  an  eafy  reftraint, 
ned  in  the^^       caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
aftle  of        James,  though  confined,  behaved  with  great  fpirit  ; 
;dinburgh.and  even  refufed  to  pardon  thofe  who  had  confined  him, 
Lelievcd  ^"^  '^^"'^  execution  at  Lawder.  At 

ytheduke^aftj  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Albany, 
I  Albany,  who,  at  the  queen's  defire,  undertook  to  deliver  her 
^  huftjand  from  confinement.    This  he  accompliflied,  as 

fome  fay,  by  furprifing  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh;  though, 
according  to  others,  the  gates  were  opened,  upon  a  for- 
mal requifition  made  fa-  that  purpofe  by  two  heralds  at 
arms.  After  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  the  king  re- 
paired to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  with  his  jbro- 
ther,  who  now  afted  as  his  firft  minifter.  All  the  lords 
who  were  near  the  capital  came  to  pay  him  their  com- 
pliments ;  but  James  was  fo  much  exafperated  at  what 
had  happened,  that  he  committed  1 6  of  them  prifoners 
to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  releafe,  James 
granted  a  patent  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
larged  their  privileges, 
ecret  ne-  I"  ^4^7>  James  finifhed  fome  fecret  negociatlons  in 
;ociations  which  he  had  engaged  with  Henry  king  of  England 
"  VII*  of*  ^"^"^^  time.    The  principal  articles  agreed  on  between 

?^crknH°  monarchs  were.  That  king  James's  fecond  fon 
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as  follows.  James  was  a  ^eat  patron  of  architefture  ;  ej^a/ainft 
and  being  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  Stirling  caftle,  checking, 
he  refolved  to  give  it  all  the  embeUifhments  which  that 
art  could  beftow  ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  refidence.  He  raifed  within  it  a 
hall,  vs^hlch  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  ftrufture ; 
and  a  college,  which  he  called  the  chapel- royal.  This 
college  was  endowed  with  an  archdean  who  was  a  bi- 
fliop,  a  fubdean,  a  treafurer,  a  chanter  and  fubchanter, 
with  a  double  fet  of  other  officers  ufually  belonging  to 
fuch  inftitutions.  The  expences  necefTary  for  maintain- 
ing thefe  were  confiderable,  and  the  king  had  refolved 
to  affign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldlngham 
for  that  purpofe.  This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume  ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  confidered  it  as  their  property  :  they 
therefore  ftrongly  oppofed  the  king's  intention.  The 
difpute  feems  to  have  lafted  fome  years  :  for  the  former 
parliament  had  paffed  a  vote,  annexing  the  priory  to  the 
king's  chapel -royal ;  and  the  parliament  of  this  year  had 
pafTed  a  ftatute,  ftriftly  prohibiting  all  perfons,  fpiri-  ^ 
tual  and  temporal,  to  attempt  any  thing,  dlreftly  ora  quanel* 
indiredlly,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  laid  union  and  with  the 
annexation.  The  Humes  refented  their  being  ftripped  ''^'"'17  of 
of  fo  gainful  a  revenue,  the  lofs  of  which  affedled  moft 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  ;  and  they  united  them-  ^ 
felves  with  the  Hepburns,  another  powerful  clan  in 
that  neighbourhood,  under  the  lord  Hales.  An  affoci- 
ation  was  foon  formed  ;  by  which  both  families  engaged. '  ' 
to  ftand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  prior  to 
be  received  for  Coldlngham,  if  he  was  not  of  one  of 
their  furnames.  The  lords  Gray  and  Drummond  foon 
joined  the  affoclation  ;  as  did  mafiy  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  their  particular  caufes  of  difcon- 
tent.  Their  agents  gave  out,  that  the  king  was.grafp- 
ing  at  arbitrary  power  ;  that  he  had  acquired  his  popu- 
larity^by  deep  hypocrify  ;  and  that  he  was  refolved  to 
be  fignally  revenged  upon  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
execution  at  ,Lawder.  The  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  advifed  the  confpirators 
to  apply  to  the  old  earl  of  Douglas  to  head  them :  but 
that  noblemah  was  now  dead  to  all  ambition,  and  inftead 
5H  of 


(which  council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men 
of  war,  to  the  number  of  300  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  liver}',  and  black  bends  thereon,  tiiat  they  might  be 
known  for  Cochran  the  earl  of  Mar's  men.  Himfelf  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  chain 
of  gold  about  his  neck,  to  the  value  of  500  crowns ;  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and 
filk,  fet  with  precious  ftones.  His  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end,  and  a  precious  ftone,  called  a 
beryl,  hanging  in  the  midft.  This  Cochran  had  his  heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold  ;  lb  were  all 
the  reft^  of  his  horns  ;  and  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents)  were  of  fine  canvas  of  fill.,  andlh;  cords  thereof 
fine  twined  filk  ;  and  the  chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold.'* 
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of  cneouragi'ng  the  confpirators,  he  pathetically  ex- 
horted them  to  break  off  all  their  rebellious  conneAions, 
and  return 'to  their  duty;  exprefling  the  moft  fincere 
contrition  for  his  own  paft  conduft.  Finding  he  could 
not  prevail  with  them,  he  wrote  to  all  the  niunerous' 
friends  and  defcendants  of  his  family,  and  particularly 
to  Douglas  of  Cavers,  fheriff  of  Teviotdale,  diffuading 
them  from  entering  into  the  confpiracy  ;  and  fome  of 
his  original  letters  to  that  effetl  are  faid  to  be  ftill  ex- 
tant. That  great  man  furvived  this  application  but  a 
fliort  time  ;  for  he  died  without  ifiue  at  Lindores,  on 
the  T^th  of  April  1488;  and  in  him  ended  the  firft 
branch  of  that  noble  and  illuftrious  houfe.  He  was  re- 
markable for  being  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Scots  no- 
bility, and  for  the  comelincfs  of  his  perfon. 

James  appears  to  have  been  na  ftranger  to  the  pro- 
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gers,  and  fet  the  laws  of  their  country  at  open  defiance.  Sleotlatnl; 
Even  north  of  the  Forth,  the  heads  of  the  houfes  of  ' 
Gray  and  Drummond  fpread  the  fpirit  of  difaffeftion 
through  the  populous  counties  of  Fife  and  Angus  ;  but 
the  counties  north  of  the  Grampians  continued  firm  in 
their  duty. 

The  duke  of  Rothefay  was  then  a  promiiinp;  youth 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  fiibjefting  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  of  F-ngland  being  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe  urged  by  the  rebels  foi 
their  appearing^  in  arms,  they  naturally  threw  their  eyes 
upon  that  prince,  as  his  appearance  at  their  head  would 
give  ftrength  and  vigour  to  their  caufe  ;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.  James,  in  the  mean  time,  hnd^ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  were  ei- 
ther engaged  in  the  rebellion  or  at  beft  obferved  a  cold 


ceedings  of  the  confpiriitors  :  but  though  he  dreaded    neutrality,  embarked  on  board  of  a  veflcl  which  was 


them,  he  depended  upon  the  protection  of  the  law,  as 
they  did  upon  his  pufillanimity.  His  degeneracy  in 
this  refpeft  is  remarkable.  Defcended  from  a  race  of 
heroes,  he  was  the  firft  of  his  family  who  had  been 
branded  with  cowardice.  But  his  conduft  at  this  time 
fully  ju<h"fies  the  charge.  Inftead  of  vigoroully  fup- 
portingthe  execution  of  the  laws  In  his  own  perfon,  he 
fhut  himlelf  up  in  his  beloved  caftle  of  Stirling,  and 
raifed  a  body  guard ;  the  command  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  lord  Bothwel,  mafter  of  his  houfehold.  He 
likewlfe  IlTued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  perfon  in 
arms  to  approach  the  court  ;  and  Bothwel  had  a  war- 
rant to  fee  the  fame  put  into  execution.    Though  the 


then  lying  In  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  pafled  to  the 
north  of  that  river,  not  finding  it  fafe  to  go  by  land  to 
StirHng.  Arriving  at  the  caftle,  he  gave  orders  that  the  yj^'^^  ^^j^^  | 
duke  of  Rothefay  (as  forefeeing  what  afterwards  hap- „f Rothcfa^ 
pened)  fhould  be  put  under  the  care  of  one  Schaw  of  put  into 
Sauchie,  whom  he  had  made  its  governor,  charging  him  '^''"^"c- 
not  to  fuffcr  the  prince  upon  any  account  to  depart  out 
of  the  fort.    The  rebels  giving  out  that  James  had  fled 
to  Flanders  plundered  his  equipages  and  baggage  before 
they  pafled  the  Forth  ;  and  they  there  found  a  large 
fum  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  their  affairs.    They  then  furprlfed  the  caf-Succefs  of 
tie  of  Dunbar,  and  plundered  the  houfes  of  every  man  the  rebeU. 


king's  proceedings  in  all  this  were  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  whom  they  fufpeded  to  be  a 
to  law,  yet  they  were  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  fo  royalift. 


many  indicatio  ns  of  his  averfion  to  the  nobility,  and 
ferved  only  to  induce  them  to  parade,  armed,  about 
the  country  in  more  numerous  bodies. 

The  conneftions  entered  into  by  James  with  Henry 
alarmed  the  confpirators,  and  made  them  i-efolve  to 
ftrike  the  great  blow  before  James  could  avail  himfelf  of 
an  alliance  that  feemed  to  place  him  above  all  oppofition 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  The  acquifition  of  Bemick 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  was  looked  upon  to  be 
as  good  as  concluded  ;  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Rothefay  with  the  daughter  of  the  dowager  and  fifter 
to  the  confort  queen  of  England  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
ftrIA  harmony  which  reigned  between  James  and  ^  the 
ftates  of  his  kingdom,  rendered  the  confpirators  in  a 
manner  defperate.    Befides  the  earl  of  Anfius,  the  earls 


James  was  all  this  time  making  a  progrefs,  and 
holding  courts  of  juftice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice,  par- 
ticularly the  earls  of  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Marfhal. — 
Every  day  brought  him  frefli  alarms  from  the  fouth, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli- 
beration. The  confpirators,  notvi'ithftanding  the  pro^ 
mifing  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  their  caufe  muft  languifh,  n!»'d  their  numbers  dwin- 
dle, unlefs  they  were  furnifhed  with  frefli  pretexts,  and 
headed  by  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberating  who  that  perfon  fhould  be,  the 
earl  of  Angus  boldly  propofe'd  the  duke  of  Rothefay 
and  an  immediate  application  was  made  to  Schaw,  the 
young  prince's  governor,  who  fecretly  favoured  their 


3-^3 


of  Arevle  and  Lenox  favoured  the  confpirators  ;  for    caufe,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  confiderable  fum  of  They  are 


when  the  whole  of  James's  convention  with  England  is 
confidered,  and  compared  with  after-events,  nothing 
can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  confpi- 
rators was  owing  to  his  Engllfli  connedlions  ;  and  that 
they  made  ufe  of  them  to  affirm,  that  Scotland  was 
foon  to  become  a  province  of  England,  and  that  James 
intended  to  govern  his  fubjefts  by  an  Engllfti  force 


money  to  put  the  prince  into  their  hands,  and  to  ^^"^^g^i^^j^g ^ 
clare  for  the  rebels.  ^  Kothrf*. 

James  having  ordered  all  the  force  In  the  north  to  af-  ^* 
femble,  hurried  to  Perth  (then  called  St  John's  town), 
where  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  30,00c  men.    Among  the  other  noblemen' 
who  attended  him  was  the  famous  lord  David  LIndfay 
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Thofe  fpecious  alle<ratIons  did  the  confpirators  great  of  the  Byres  (an  officer  of  great  courage  and  expe- 

fervice,  and  inclined' many,  even  of  the  moderate  party,  rience,  having  long  ferved  m  foreign  countnes),  who 

to  their  caufe.    They  foon  took  the  field,  appointed  headed  3000  foot  and  1000  horfe,  moftly  raifed  m, 

their  rendezvoufes,  and  all  the  fouth  of  Scotland  was  in  Fifeftilre.    Upon  his  approaching  the  king's  perfon,  he 

James  continued  to  rely  upon  the  authority  of  prefented  him  with  a  horfe  of  remarkable  fpirit  and 

irhament;  and  fummoned,  in  the  terms  of  law,  beauty,  and  Informed  his  majefty,  that  he  might  trutt- 


Irom  paying  any  regara  to  nis  citauous,  luic  luchi  m    v"  ""v      - —  :         ' ' 

pieces,  buffeted  and  otherwife  maltreated  the  meffen-  joined  James  at  the  head  of  3000  well  armed- meru- 
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The  whole  army  being  aflembled,  James  proceeded  to 
Stirlincr ;  but  he  was  aftonifhed,  when  he  was  not  only 
denied  entrance  into  the  caftle,  but  faw  the  guns  point- 
ed againft  his  perfon,  and  underftood,  for  the  firfl  time, 
that  his  fon  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  Schaw  pre- 
tended that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  had  been  carried  off 
againft  his  will :  but  the  king's  anfwer  was,  "  Fye, 
traitor,  thou  haft  deceived  me  ;  and  if  I  live  I  fhall  be 
revenged  on  thee,  and  thou  (halt  be  rewarded  as  thou 
haft  ferved."  James  lay  that  night  in  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling, where  he  was  joined  by  all  his  army ;  and  under- 
ftanding  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  he  formed  his 
line  of  battle.  The  earl  of  Athol  his  uncle,  who  was 
trufted  by  both  parties,  propofed  an  accommodation  ; 
which  was  accordingly  efFedled,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Abercromby  and  other  hiftorians  ;  but  we  know  not 
the  terms,  for  none  are  mentioned  on  either  fide.  — 
James  is  faid  to  have  failed  on  his  part ;  but  had  there 
been  any  grounds  for  fuch  a  charge  againft  him,  there 
can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  rebels  would  have 
publifhed  them.  That  a  treaty  was  entered  into  is  paft 
difpute ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  furrendered  himfelf  as 
a  hoftage  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

James  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  which  public 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies  ;  and  he  applied  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their 
interpofition.  His  hoUnefs  named  Adrian  de  Caftello 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occafion  ;  and  the  two  kings 
threatened  to  raife  troops  for  the  fervice  of  James. — 
He,  by  a  fatality  not  uncommon  to  weak  princes,  left 
the  ftrong  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have 
been  in  fafety  till  his  friends,  who  had  difperfed  them- 
felves  upon  the  faith  of  the  late  negociation,  coiUd  be 
reaffembled  ;  and  croffing  the  Forth,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  be  admitted  into  the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  but 
was  difappointed,  and  informed  that  the  rebels  weie  at 
Torwood  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ready  to  give  him 
battle.  He  was  in  poffefllon  of  the  caftle  of  Black- 
nefs  ;  his  admiral.  Wood,  commanded  the  Forth  ;  and 
his  loyal  fubjedls  in  the  north  were  upon  their  march  to 
join  him.  Hawthornden  fay  s,  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  fhow  of  difmifling  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw 
James  into  the  field  ;  and  that  while  he  remained  at 
Blacknefs,  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Montrofe, 
Glencairn,  and  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Ruthven.  To 
give  his  northern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  propofed 
a  negociation  ;  but  that  was  foon  at  an  end,  upon  the 
rebels  peremptorily  requiring  him  to  refign  his  crown  to 
his  fon,  that  is,  to  themfelves. 

The  rebels  had  been  inured  to  war.  They  confift- 
ed  chiefly  of  borderers,  well  armed  and  difciplined  ; 
in  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  king's 
Lowland  fubjefts,  who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to 
arms.  What  the  numbers  on  both  fides  were  does  not 
xlearly  appear ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  forces  of 
James  were  fupei'ior  to  the  rebels.  They  were  then  at 
Falkirk  ;  but  they  foon  pafled  the  Carron,  encamped 
above  the  bridge  near  Torwood,  and  made  fuch  dilpofi- 
tions  as  rendered  a  battle  unavoidable,  unlefs  James 
would  have  difperfed  his  army,  and  gone  on  board 
Wood's  (hips  :  but  he  did  not  know  himfelf,  and  re- 
folved  on  a  battle.  He  was  encamped  at  a  fmall  brook 
,  named  Sauchie-burn,  near  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  where 
the  great  Bruce  had  defeated  the  Englifii  under  Ed- 
ward the  fecond.    The  earl  of  Menteith,  the  lords 


Erflilne,  Graham,  Ruthven,  and  Maxwell,  command-  Scotland, 
ed  the  firft  line  of  the  king's  army.  The  fecond  was  ■  »  "'*■ 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Weftland  and  Highland  men.  The  earl 
of  Crawford,  with  the  lord  Boyd  and  Lindfay  of 
Byres,  commanded  the  rear,  wherein  the  king's  main 
ftrength  confifted,  and  where  he  himfelf  appeared  in 
perfon,  completely  armed,  and  mounted  upon  the  fine 
horfe  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  Lindfay. 

The  firft  line  of  the  royalifts  obhged  that  of  the  re- 
bels to  give  way ;  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by 
the  A  nnandale  men  and  borderers,  the  firft  and  fecond 
line  of  the  king  s  army  were  beat  back  to  the  third. 
The  little  courage  James  poffefled  had  forfaken  him  at  the  Abandons 
firft  onfet ;  and  he  had  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  intending  army, 
to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  to  go  on  board  one  ^'"^  ^'*^'** 
of  Wood's  fliips.    In  pafling  through  the  village  of 
Bannockburn,  a  woman  who  was  fiUing  her  pitcher  at 
the  brook,  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  man  in  armour  338 
galloping  full  fpeed,  left  it  behind  her ;  and  the  horfe '» thrown 
taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  ^"'^^^^"e^and 
carried,  biuifed  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  his  wife,  ^j^^ ^^'^j. 
into  their  hovel.    He  immediately  called  for  a  prieft  to 
make  his  confeffion  ;  and  the  ruftics  demanding  his 
name  and  rank,  "  I  was  (faid  he  incautioufly)  your 
king  this  morning."    The  woman,  overcome  with  afto- 
nifhment,  clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
called  for  a  prieft  to  confefs  the  king,    "  I  am  a  prieft 
(faid  one  pafling  by),  lead  me  to  his  majefty."  Be- 
ing introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  faw  the  king  co- 
vered with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  he  alk- 
ed  James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  pro- 
perly attended  by  phyficians  ?  James  anfwering  in  the 
affirmative,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger,  and  ftabbed 
him  to  the  heart.    Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are 
able  to  give  of  this  prince's  unhappy  end.    The  name 
of  the  perfon  who  murdered  him  is  faid  to  have  been 
Sir  Andrew  Borthwick,  a  prieft,  one  of  the  pope's 
knights.  Some  pretend  that  the  lord  Gray,  and  others 
that  Robert  Stirling  of  Keir,  was  the  regicide ;  and 
even  Buchanan  (the  tenor  of  whofe  hiftory  is  a  juftifi- 
cation  of  this  m.urder),-is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  of 
the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  royalifts  loft  the  battle  thro* 
the  cowardice  of  James.  Even  after  his  flight  his 
troops  fought  bravely  ;  but  they  were  damped  on  re- 
ceiving  the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.  7'he  prince, 
young  as  he  was,  had  an  idea  of  the  unnatural  part  he 
was  afting,  and  before  the  battle  he  had  given  a  ftrift 
charge  for  the  fafety  of  his  father's  perfon.  Upon 
hearing  that  he  had  retired  from  the  field,  he  fent  or- 
ders that  none  ftiould  purfue  him  ;  but  they  were  inef- 
feftual,  the  rebels  being  fenfible  that  they  could  have 
no  fafety  but  in  the  king's  death.  When  that  was 
certirie'd,  hoftilities  feemed  to  ceafc ;  nor  were  the  roy- 
alifts purfued.  The  number  of  flain  on  both  fides  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  muft  have  been  confiderable,  as  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  the  lords  Sempil,  Erflilne,  and 
Ruthven,  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  eminence,  are  539 
mentioned.  As  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  who  was  Grief  of  hU 
now  king,  he  appeared  inconfolable  when  he  heard  of^^J^j,^"^ 
his  father's  death  ;  but  the  rebels  endeavoured  to  efface 
his  grief,  by  the  profufion  of  honours  they  paid  him 
when  he  was  recognized  as  king. 

The  remorfe  and  anguifli  of  the  young  king,  on  re- 
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fleAing  upon  the  unnatural  part  he  had  a<Sted,  was  in- 
expreffible  ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  became  apprehenfive  for  their  own  fafe- 
ty.    The  cataftrophe  of  the  unfortunate  James  III. 
however,  was  not  yet  become  public ;  and  it  was 
thought  by  man^  that  he  had  gone  aboard  fome  of 
the  (hips  belonging  to  the  Scottifh  admiral  Sir  Andrew 
Wood.    James,  willing  to  indulge  hope  as  long  as  it 
was  poflible,  defired  an  interview  with  the  admiral ; 
but  the  latter  refufed  to  come  on  (hore,  unlefs  he  had 
fufficient  hoftages  for  his  fafety.  Thefe  being  delivered, 
Sir  Andrew  waited  upon  the  king  at  Leith.    He  had 
"ivXndrew  ^S^'"        again,  by  meflages,  affured  him  that  he  knew 
Wood.      nothing  of  the  late  king  ;  and  he  had  even  offered  to 
allow  his  fhips  to  be  fearched  :  yet  fuch  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  new  king,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  he 
had  exanuned  him  in  perfon.    Young  James  had  been 
long  a  ftranger  to  his  father,  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
diltinguifhed  him  ealily  from  others.    When  Wood, 
therefore,,  entered  the  room,  being  ftruck  with  his  no- 
ble appearance,  he  aflced  him,  *'  Are  you  my  father  ?'* 
1  am  not,"  replied  Wood,  burfting  into  tears ;  "  but 
I  was  your  father's  true  fervant,  and  while  I  live  I 
(hall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers."  This 
did  not  fatisfy  the  lords,  who  demanded  whether  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.    The  admiral  replied,  that 
he  knew  not  ;  and  upon  their  queftioning  him  concern- 
ing his  manoeuvres  on  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats 
•were  feen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  he  and  his  "brother  had  "Setermined  to  affift  the  king 
in  perfon  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  fave  fome  of 
the  royalifts  in  their  fhips.    "  I  would  to  God,  (fays 
he),  my  king  was  there  fafely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  fkaithlefs  from  all  the  traitors  who  have  cruel- 
ly murdered  him :  for  I  think  to  fee  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits."   This  fpi- 
rited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered, ftruck  the  guilty  part  of  the  council  with  difmay ; 
but  the  fear  of  facrificing  the  hoftages  procured  Wood 
his  freedom,  and  he  was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  ftiips. 
When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  his  brother  preparing 
to  hang  the  two  lords  who  had  been  left  as  hoftages  ; 
•which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate,  had  the  ad- 
miral been  longer  detained. 

Wood  had  fcarcely  reached  his  fhips,  when  the  lords, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  large  premium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  fufficient  force 
to  deftroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  called 
Wood  ;  but  the  townfmen,  who,  it  feems,  did  not 
much  care  for  the  fervice^  replied,  that  Wood's  fliips 
•were  a  match  for  any  ten  fhips  that  could  be  fitted  out 
in  Scotland.  The  council  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
•where  James  IV.  was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June 

In  the  month  of  Oftober  this  year,  the  nobility  and 
others  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  king's  coronation, 
converted  themfelves  into  a  parliament,  and  paffed  an 
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againft  their  late  fovereign  ;  after  which,  they  ordered 
the  a&  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  feal  of  Scot- 
land, that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  juftification  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous  tafli  of  vindicating  their  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  ;  and  fo  far  did  they  gain  upon  the 
king  by  the  force  of  flattery,  that  he  eonfented  to  fum- 


mon  the  lords  who  had  taken  part  with  his  father,  before  Scotland, 
the  parliament,  to  anfwer  for  their  condu£l.    In  confe-  — nr— ■ 
quence  of  this,  no  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to  342 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  fpace  of  40  days.    The  Trial  of 
firft  upon  the  lift  was  the  lord  David  Lindfay,  whofe  ^^^^^ 
form  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.    "  Lord  David ^-^^ 
Lindfay  of  the  Byres,  anfwer  for  the  cruel  coming  Byres, 
againft  the  king  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
him  counfel  to  have  devoured  the  king's  grace  here  pre- 
fent ;  and,  to  that  effeft,  gave  him  a  fword  and  a  good 
horfe,  to  fortify  him  againft  his  fon.    Your  anfwer 
hereto."    Lord  Lindfay  was  remarkable  for  the  blunt- 
nefs  of  his  converfation  and  the  freedom  of  his  fenti- 
ments ;  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  he  dehvcred 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  concerning  the  treafon  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  as  abaftied  the  boldeft  of  his  accufers. 
As  they  were  unable  to  anfwer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  prefs  him  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  king's  cle- 
mency ;  which  he  refufed,  ac  being  guilty  of  no  crime. 
His  brother,  Patrick  Lindfay,  undertook  to  be  his  ad- 
vocate, and  apologized  upon  his  knees  for  the  rough- 
nefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  at  laft  obfervcd  an  informa- 
lity in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  Lindfay  was  releafed,  upon  entering  into  recog- 
nizance to  appear  again  at  an  appointed  day  :  however, -^^rhQ  ,s  jm 
he  was  afterwards  fent  prifoner  by  the  king's  order,  forpiifoned. 
a  whole  twelvemonth,  to  the  eaftle  of  Rothefay  in  the 
Ifle  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  affedling  a  ftriA  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
The  king  was  advifed  to  make  a  progrefs  round  the  The  new 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges ;  while,  parliamentv 
in  the  mean  time,  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were^^'-'^?  P°* 
appointed  to  exercife  juftice,  and  to  fupprefs  all  kinds  of'"  * 
diforders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  thofe  adjoining  ta 
them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  2 1 .    The  me- 
mory of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  moft  oppro- 
brious manner.     All  juftices,  ftieriffs,  and  ftewards, 
who  were  poffeffed  of  heritable  of&ces,  but  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  late  king,  were  either  deprived 
of  them  for  three  years,  or  rendered  incapable  of  en- 
joying them  for  ever  after.    All  the  young  nobility 
who  had  been  difinherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking 
arms  againft  the  late  king,  were,  by  a6l  of  parliament, 
reftored  to  their  feverai  fucceffions  in  the  moft  ample 
manner.    At  laft,  in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to 
the  world  that  they  intended  only  to  refettle  the  ftate 
of  the  nation,  without  prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
fubjefts,  who  did  no  more  than  follow  the  examples  of 
their  fuperiors,  it  was  enadled,  "  That  all  goods  and 
efi'edls  taken  from  burgeffes,  merchants,  and  thofe  who 
had  only  perfonal  eftates,  or,  as  they  are  called,  unland- 
ed  men,  fince  the  battle  of  Stirling,  were  not  only  ta 
be  reftored,  but  the  owners  were  to  be  indemnified  fop 
their  loffes  ;  and  their  perfons,  if  in  cuftody,  were  to 
be  fet  at  liberty.  Churchmen,  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
were  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  them  according  to  the  law."    The  caftle  oF 
Dunbar  was  ordered  to  be  demoliftied  ;  and  fome  fta* 
tutes  were  enadled  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
excluiion  of  foreigners. 

Thefe  laft  afts  were  paffed  with  a  view  to  recom- 
pence  the  boroughs,  who  had  been  very  adlive  in  their 
oppofition  to  the  late  king.  However,  the  lords,  be* 
fore  they  diffolved  their  parilameot,  thought  it  neceffa- 
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ry  to  give  fome.  public  teftimony  of  tlieii  difapproving 
the  late  king's  connexion  with  England.     It  was 
therefore  enaSed,  "  That  as  the  king  was  now  of  an 
t  to  the  marry  a  noble  princefs,  horn  and  defcended  of  a 

ig's  mar-  noble  and  nuorjh'ipful  houfe,  an  honourable  embafly  ftiould 
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be  fent  to  the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and 
other  places,  in  order  to  conclude  the  matter."  This 
embaffy  was  to  be  very  fplendid.    It  was  to  confift  of 
L  a  biftiop,  an  earl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  fecretary, 

I  vho  was  generally  a  clergyman,  and  a  knight.  They 

were  to  be  attended  by  50  horfemen  ;  5c;ool.  was  to 
be  allowed  them  for  the  difcharge  of  their  embafly,  and 
they  were  empowered  to  renew  the  ancient  league  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
herald,  or,  as  he  was  called,  a  tru/ly  fquh  e,  was  fent  a- 
broad  to  vifit  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
I  find  out  a  proper  match  for  the  king.    One  confider- 

\  ,  able  obllacle,  however,  lay  in  the  way  of  this  embafly. 
hey  are  The  pope  had  laid  under  an  interdid  all  thofe  who  had 
jpoldd  by  appeared  in  arms  againft  the  late  king  ;  and  the  party 
ic  i'ope.  now  governed  Scotland  were  looked  upon  by  all 

the  powers  of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.  The 
t  mbafly  was  therefore  fufpended  for  a  confiderable  time; 
for  it  was  not  till  the  year  1491  that  the  pope  could 
be  ^jrevailed  upon  to  take  off  the  interdidl,  upon  the 
moll  humble  fubmiflions  and  profeflions  of  repentance 
made  by  the  guilty  parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  many  good  quahties  which 
difcovered  themfelves  in  the  young  king  began  to 
conciliate  the  afifedlions  of  his  people  to  him.  Being 
rrevenne  confidered,  however,  as  little  better  than  a  prifoner  in 
le  death   the  hands  of  his  father's  murderers,  feveral  of  the  no- 
bility made  ufe  of  that  as  a  pretence  for  taking  arms. 
The  moft  forward  of  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  with  2000  men  attempted  to  furprife  the  town 
of  Stirling ;  but,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
men,  he  was  defeated,  taken  unawares,  and  the  caftle  of 
Dumbarton,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  taken  by  the 
oppofite  party.     In  the  north,  the  earls  of  Huntley 
and  Marfhal,  with  the  Lord  Forbes,  complained  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  declared  their  refolution 
to  revenge  the  late  king's  death.    Lord  Forbes  ha- 
ving procured  the  bloody  fliirt  of  the  murdered  prince, 
difplayed  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under 
which  all  loyal  fubjcAs  fheuld  lifl;  themfelves.  How- 
ever, after  the  defeat  of  Lenox,  the  northern  chieftains 
found  themfelves  incapable  of  marching  fonthwards, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprife. 
Henry  VH-The  caufe  of  the  murdered  king  was  next  undertaken 
fends  five   by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  made  an  offer  to  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  live  ftiips  to  revenge  it.    The  ad- 
miral accepted  the  propofal ;  but  the  Englifh  beha- 
ving as  pirates,  and  plundering  indifcriminately  all 
who  came  in  their  way,  he  thought  proper  to  feparate 
himfelf  from  them,  yet  without  offering  to  attack  or 
oppofe  them.    Upon  this,  James  was  advifed  to  fend 
piiaticiUy,  for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  and  a  commlf- 
ind  are  all        to  aft  againft  the  Englilh  freebooters.    Wood  ac- 

take^n  by  ^^^^^^^  of  the  king's  offer ;  and  being  well  provided 
Sir  Andrew    .f,  .  .  ...        ,  ,x  -  1 

Wood.       with  ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  with  two  Ihips  only, 

attacked  the  five  EngHih  veffek,  all  of  which  he  took,. 

and  brought  their  crews  prifoners  to  Leith,  for  which 

he  was  nobly  rewarded  by  his  majeily. 

This  condudt  of  Wood  was  highly  refented  by  the 

king  of  England,  who  immediately  vowed  revenge. 
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The  bcottifli  admiral's  ftiips  had  been  fitted  out  for  Scotland, 
commerce  as  well  as  war,  and  Henry  commanded  his  ^ 
beft  fca-officer,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  to  intercept  him  on  g;j.^35°pjjgj^ 
his  return  from.  Flanders,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  a  Bull  fent 
commercial  voyage.    Wood  had  no  more  than  two  a^^ainft  the 
fliips  with  him:  the  Englifti  admiral  had  three;  and  ^^^"1'^ 
thofe  much  larger,  and  carrying  a  greater  weight  of 
metal,  than  the  Scottifti  veffels.    The  EngHlh  took 
their  fl:ation  at  the  ifland  of  May,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and,  having  come  unawares  upon  their 
"enemies,  fired  two  guns  as  a  fignal  for  their  furrender- 
ing  themfelves.    The  Scottifti  commander  encouraged 
his  men  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  finding  them  determi- 
ned to  ftand  by  him  to  the  laft,  began  the  engagement 
in  fight  of  numberlefs  fpedtators  who  appeared  on  both 
fides^  of  the  frith.    The  fight  continued  all  that  day, 
and  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  morning ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ebb-tide  and  a  fouth  ind 
had  carried  both  fquadrons  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay. 
Here  the  Enghfti  fought  under  great  difadvantages,  by 
reafon  of  the  fand-banks ;  and  before  they  could  get 
clear  of  them,  all  the  three  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  Scots,  who  carried  them  to  Dundee.   Wood  treat-  guff/ta- 
ed  his  prifoners  with  great  humanity  ;  and  having  after- ken  with  all 
wards  prefented  them  to  King  James,  the  latter  difmif-his  fliips. 
fed  them  not  only  without  ranfom,  but  with  prefents  to 
the  officers  and  crews,  and  a  letter  to  King  Henry. 
To  this  Henry  returned  a  polite  anfwer,  a  truce  was 
concluded,  and  all  differences  for  the  prefent  were  ac- 
commodated. 

James  all  this  time  had  continued  to  difplay  fuch 
moderation  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to  have 
the  advantage  of  his  fubjefts  fo  much  at  heart,  that 
they  became  gradually  well  affefted  to  his  government, 
and  in  1490  all  parties  were  fully  reconciled.  We 
may  from  thence  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  James  IV. ;  and  the  next  year  the  happinefs  of  his 
kingdom  was  completed,  by  taking  off  the  pope's  in- 
terdift,  and  giving  the  king  abfolutioa  for  the  hand  he 
had  in  his  father's  death. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  reftored,  the  negociations 
concerning  the  king's  marriage  began  to  take  place, 
but  met  with  feveral  interruptions.    In  1493,  Henry 
VII.  propofed  a  match-  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  his  coufin  the  princefs  Catharine.    James  was  too 
much  attached  to  France  to  be  fond  of  Englifli  connec- 
tions, and  probably  thought  this  match  below  his  dig- 
nity ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  propofal  v/as  treated  , 
with  contempt.  However,  notwithftanding  this  ill  fuc-  j>iarriage- 
cefs,  Henry  made  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James ;  treaty  with 
and,  in  1495,  propofed  a  maniage  betwixt  him  and  his  Sng'and. 
eldell  daughter  Margaiet.    This  propofal  was  accept- 
ed ;  but  the  match  feems  not  to  have  been  at  all  agree- 
able to  James  ;  for^  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was 
negociating  the.  marriage,  he  not  only  protefted  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  the  avowed  enemy  and  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  Henry,  but  invaded. England  on  his  account. 
This  conduft  was  highly  refented  by  the  Enghfti  par- 
liament ;.  but  Henry  himfelf  forgave  even  this  grofs  in- 
fult,  and  the  marriage  negociations  were  once  more  re-, 
fumed.    The  -bride  was  .no  more  than  ten  years  and 
fix  months  old  ;  and  being  only  the  fourth  degree  of 
blood  from  James,  it  was  neceffary  to  procure  a  dlt 
penfatlon  from  the  pope.    This  being  obtained,  a  trea- 
ty of  perpetual  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  ■■■ 

nations, 
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^ Scotland,  -nations,  on  the  iftof  July  1503,  being  the  firft  that  had 
'  .f^  taken  place  for  1 70  yeart,  fmce  the  peace  of  Northamp- 
Ap.r;  etuai^O"'  concluded  between  Robert  I  and  Edward  III. 
peace  with  One  ot  the  great  ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  in 
that  nacion  promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the 
"French  interell :  no  iooner,  therefore,  was  the  treaty 
figned,  than  he  wrote  to  his  fon-in-law  to  this  pur- 
pofe ;  who,  however,  politely  declined  to  break  with 
his  ancient  ally.  On  the  1 6th  of  June,  the  royal  bride 
fet  out  from  Richmond  in  Surry,  in  company  with  her 
father,  who  gave  her  the  convoy  as  far  as  Collewefton, 
the  refidence  of  his  mother  the  countefs  of  Richmond. 
After  pafling  fome  days  there,  the  king  refigned  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surry  and  Nor- 
thumberland, wh©  proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  Here  a  number  of  the  company  were 
permitted  to  take  their  leave  ;  but  thdfe  who  remained 
ftill  made  a  royal  appearance.  At  Lamberton  church 
they  were  met  by  James,  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  his  nobility  and  officers  of  ftate.  From  Lamberton 
they  proceeded  to  Dalktith,  and  next  day  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatell  fplendor.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid  that  the 
Scots  furpafled  all  their  guefts  in  extravagance  and  lux- 
ury :  which  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  great  inter- 
courfe  and  commerce  which  James  and  his  fubjefts 
maintained  with  foreign  courts  and  countries. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  James  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown  almoft  to  any 
of  his  predecefTors  ;  and  began  to  make  a  confiderable 
figure  among  the  European  potentates.  But  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  court  and  embaffics,  his  liberality  to 
ftrangers  and  to  learned  men,  his  coftly  edifices,  and, 
above  all,  the  large  fums  he  laid  out  in  {hip  building, 
had  now  brought  him  into  fome  difficulties ;  and  he  fo 
far  attended  to  the  advice  and  example  of  his  father-in- 
law,  that  he  fupplied  his  neceffities  by  reviving  dor- 
mant penal  laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  wardfhips 
and  old  titles  of  eftates,  by  which  he  raifed  large  fums. 
Though  he  did  this  without  aflembling  his  parhament. 
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yet  he  found  agents  who  juftified  thofe  proceedings,  in  Seotlas 
the  fame  manner  as  Epfon  and  Dudley  did  thofe  of 
Henry,  under  the  fanftion  of  law.  At  laft,  howevci-, 
touched  with  the  fufferlngs  of  his  fubjefts,  he  ordered 
all  profecutions  to  be  flopped.  He  even  went  farther: 
for,  fenfible  of  the  detellation  into  which  his  father- 
in-law's  avarice  had  brought  himfelf  and  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  ordered  the  minifters  who  had  advifed  him  to 
thofe  fhameful  courfes  to  be  imprifoned ;  and  fome  of 
them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  commifiion,  ac- 
tually died  in  their  confinement. 

About  this  time,  James  applr'ed  himfelf,  with  incre-  Ai  piit 
dible  affiduity,  to  the  building  of  (hips;  one  of  which,  the  liimfell  ta 
St  Michael,  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  largeft  then  "^^7' 
in  the  world  (m).    He  worked  with  his  own  hands  in^^*'"' 
building  it ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  his  conduft,  that  he 
was  afpiring  to  be  a  maritime  power,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  feamen  which  Scotland 
then  produced.    7  he  firft  elfay  of  his  arms  by  fea  was 
in  favour  of  his  kinfman  John  king  of  Denmark.  This 
pruice  was  brother  to  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland ; 
and  had  partly  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
and  partly  polTeffed  it  by  force.    He  was  oppofed  by 
the  adminillrator,  Sture,  whom  he  pardoned  after  he 
was  crowned.    Sture,  however,  renewing  his  rebellion, 
and  the  Norwegians  revolting  at  the  fame  time,  John 
found  himfelf  under  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  was  for- 
ced to  return  to  Denmark  ;  but  he  left  his  queen  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  caftle  of  Stockholm,  which  ftie  bravely 
defended  againfl  Sture  and  the  Swedes.    This  heroic 
princefs  became  a  great  fayourite  with  James  ;  and  fe- 
veral  letters  that  paffed  between  them  are  ftill  extant. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  next  to  the  French  monarch, 
was  the  favourite  ally  of  James ;  who,  early  in  his 
reign,  had  compromifed  forae  differences  between  them. 
It  Hkewife  appears,  from  the  hiftories  of  the  north,  that 
both  James  and  his  father  had  given  great  affiflance  to 
his  Danifh  majefty  in  reducing  the  Norwegians ;  and 
he  refolved  to  become  a  party  in  the  war  againft  the 
•Swedes,  and  the  Lubeckers  who  affifted  them,  if  the 

former 


(m)  Of  this  fhip  we  have  the  following  account  by  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottle.  «'  In  the  fame  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  bigged  a  great  fhip,  called  the  Great  Michael^  which  was  the  greateft  fhip,  and  of  moft  ftrength,  that 
ever  failed  in  Lngland  or  France.  For  this  (hip  was  of  fo  great  ftature,  and  took  fo  much  timber,  that, 
except  Falkland,  flie  wafted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
Norway  ;  for  (he  was  fo  ftrong,  and  of  fo  great  length  and  breadth  (all  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and 
many  other  ftrangers,  were  at  her  device,  by  the  king's  commaHdment,  who  wrought  very  bufily  in  her  :  but 
it  was  a  year  and  day  ere  fhe  was  complete)  ;  to  wit,  (he  was  twelve  icore  foot  of  length,  and  thlrty-fix  foot 
within  the  fides.  She  was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  outted  jefts  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards  on  every  fide, 
fo  ftark  and  fo  thick,  that  no  cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  fliip  cumbered  Scotland  to  get  her 
to  the  fea.  From  that  time  that  fhe  was  afloat,  and  her  mafts  and  fails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors 
efFeiring  thereto,  flie  v,  as  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  thoiifand  pounds  of  expences,  by  her  artillery, 
which  was  veiy  great  and  coftly  to  the  king,  by  aU  the  reft  of  her  orders ;  to  wit,  ftie  bare  many  cannons,  fix 
on  every  fide,  with  three  great  baffils,  tv/o  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before,  with  three  hundred  fhot  of 
fmall  artillery,  that  is  to  fay,  myand  and  battret-falcon,  and  quarter-falcon,  flings,  peftelent  ferpetens,  and 
double-dogs,  vith  hagtor  and  culvering,  cors-bows  and  hand-bows.  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail 
her  ;  fhe  had  fix  fcore  of  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery  j  and  had  a  thoufand  men  of  war,  by  her  captain,  fhip- 
pers,  and  quarter-mafters.  ' 

"  When  this  fhip  paft  to  the  fea,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  Ihoot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  effay  her 
if  fhe  was  wight ;  but  I  heard  fay,  it  deared  her  not,  and  did  her  little  flcaith.  And  if  any  man  believe  that  this 
defctiption  of  the  fliip  be  not  of  verity,  as  we  have  vmtten,  let  him  pafs  to  the  gate  of  Tillibardin,  and  there, 
afore  the  fame,  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  hawthorn,  by  the  wright  that  helped  to 
make  her.  s  for  other  properties  of  her.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  is  my  author,  who  was  quarter-mafter  of  her  ; 
and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was  mafter-fhipper.'*  6  ' 
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former  continued  in  their  revolt.  PreviovTS  to  this,  he 
fent  an  ainbafTador  to  offer  his  nriedlatlon..  between  John 
and  his  fubjeAs.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  ac- 
cepted of,  and  the  negoclatlons  were  opened  at  Cal- 
mar.  ^The  deputies  of  Sweden  not  attending,  John 
prevailed  with  thofe  of  Denmai-k  and  Norway  to  pro- 
nounce fentence  of  forfeiture  againft  Sture  and  all  his 
adherents.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fiege  of  the  caftle 
of  Stockholm  was  fo  varmly  preffed.  that  the  garrifon 
was  diralalfhed  to  a  handful,  and  thofe  deftitute  of  all 
kind  of  provHions  ;  fo  that  the  brave  queen  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  and  to  furrender  up  the  fortrefa,  on  con- 
dition that  fhe  would  be  fuffered  to  depart  for  Den- 
mark ;  but  the  capitulation  was  perfidioufly  broken  by 
Sture,  and  fhe  was  confined  in  a  monaftery. 

It  vas  on  this  occafion  that  James  refolved  to  em- 
ploy his  maritime  po  ver.  He  wrote  a  letter,  concel- 
ved  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  the  archblfhop  of  Upfal, 
the  primate  of  Sweden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  ail 
his  authority  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  another  letter 
to  the  Lubeckers,  threatening  to  declare  war  againft 
them,  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued 
to  affift  the  rebels.  According  to  Hollinihed,  James, 
in  confequence  of  king  John's  application,  gave  the 
command  of  an  army  of  10,000  men  to  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  who  replaced  John  upon  his  throne.  Though 
this  does  not  ftrlftly  appear  to  be  truth,  yet  It  is  cer- 
tain, that,  had  it  not  been  for  James,  John  muft  have 
funk  under  the  weight  of  his  enemies.  Sture,  whofe 
arms  had  made  great  progrefs,  hearing  that  a  confi- 
derable  armament  was  fitting  out  In  Scotland,  and  know- 
ing that  James  had  prevailed  with  the  French  king  tcr 
affift  John  likewlfe,  agreed  to  releafe  the  queen,  and  to 
conduft  her  to  the  frontiers  of  Denmark ;  where  he 
died.  By  this  time,  James's  armament,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  had  fet  fail ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  all  matters  were  adjufted  between  John  and 
the  Swedes,  the  fhips  returned  fooner  than  James  ex- 
pefted,  "  which  (fays  he,  in  a  very  polite  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  upon  the  occafion)  they  durft  not 
have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an  account  that 
her  Danifh  majefty  was  In  perfeA  health  ^nd  fafety." 
The  fev^rlty  of  John  having  occafioned  a  frefh  revolt, 
James  again  fent  a  fquadron  to  his  affiftance,  which  ap- 
peared before  Stockholm,  and  obliged  the  Lubeckers  to 
conclude  a  new  treaty. 

James,  having  thus  honourably  difcharged  his  en- 
gagements with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Denmark,  turn- 
ed his  attention  towards  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders, 
•  who  had  infulted  his  flag,  on  account  of  the  affiftance 
he  had  afforded  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  as  well  as  from 
motives  of  Tapacloufnefs,  which  diflinguifhed  thofe  tra- 
ders, who  are  laid  not  only  to  have  plundered  the  Scots 
flilps,  but  to  have  thrown  their  crews  overboard  to 
conceal  their  vlUany.  James  gave  the  comraaHd  of  a 
fquadron  to  Barton  ;  who  put  to  fea,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  treated  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemifti  traders 
who  fell  into  his  hands  as  pnates,  and  fent  their  heads 
in  hogfheads  to  James.  '  Soon  after.  Barton  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  brought  with  him  a  number  of  rich  prizes, 
which  rendered  his  reputation  as  a  feaman  famous  all 
over  Europe. — James  was  then  fo  much  refpefted  upon 
the  continent,  that  we  know  of  no  refentment  Aown 
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either  by  the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  fubje£ls  thofe  Ne^  Scoth 
therlanders  were,  or  of  any  other  power  in  Europe,  for  """"^ 
this  vigorous  proceeding, 

The  peace  with  England  continued  all  the  time  of  Caufe 
Henry  VII.  nor  did  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  though  ^^"^^^^l 
had  not  the  fame  reafon  as  his  father  to  keep  well^^Jj^j 
with  the  Scots,  for  fome  time  (hew  any  difpofitlon  to 
break  with  them.    A  breach,  however,  did  very  foon 
take  place,  which  was  never  afterwards  thoroughly  made 
up. 

About  30  years  before,  one  John  Barton  (a  rela- 
tion, probably,  to  the  famous  Barton)  commanded  a 
trading  veffel,  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguefe  fea- 
captains  in  the  port  of  Sluys  ;  and  the  captain,  with 
feveral  Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend their  property.  The  afklon  was  efteemed  coward- 
ly as  well  as  piratical,  becaufe  it  was  done  under  the 
prote6lion  of  a  large  Portuguefe  fquadron.  The  flilp 
and  the  remalnlHg  part  of  the  crew,  with  the  cargo, 
were  carried  to  Portugal,  from  whence  no  redrefs  could 
be  obtained  ;  and  James  III.  granted  letters  of  marque 
to  John  and  Robert  Bartons,  heirs  to  the  Barton  who 
had  been  murdered.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  James  IV. 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  marque  were 
recalled,  and  a  friendly  correfpondence  was  entered  Into 
between  James  and  his  Portuguefe  majefty.  No  re- 
drefs, however,  was  to  be  had  from  the  latter  ;  and  Ro- 
bert Barton  being  made  a  prifoncr,  and  his  ftkip  a  prize, 
he  was  detained  in  Zealand,  till  James  procured  his 
deliverance,  by  applying  in  his  favour  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  took  part  in  the 
quarrel  j  and  having  obtained  a  like  letter  of  marque, 
he  made  dreadful  depredations  on  the  Portuguefe  trade, 
and,  according  to  EngHfh  authors,  he  plundered  many 
Engllfh  fhips,  on  pretence  of  their  carrj'ing  Portu-^ 
guefe  property,  and  made  the  navigation  of  the  nar- 
row feas  dangerous  to  Engllfhmeni  The  coint  of  Lon- 
don received  daily  complaints  of  Barton's  depredations; 
but  Henry  being  at  this  time  very  averfe  to  quarrel 
with  James,  thefe  complaints  were  heard  with  great 
coldiiefs  at  his  council-board.  The  earl  of  Surry  had 
then  two  fons,  gallant  noblemen  ;  and  he  declared  to 
Henrf  s  face,  that  while  he  had  an  eftate  that  could 
furnlfh  out  a  fhip,  or  a  fon  who  was  capable  of  com- 
manding one,  the  narrow  feas  fliould  not  be  Infefted. 
Henry  could  not  difcourage  this  generous  offer  ;  and 
letters  of  marque  were  accordingly  granted  to  the  two 
young  noblemen,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  How- 
ard.  The  prizes  tliat  Bar-ton  had  taken  had  rendered 
his  fhips  Immenfely  rich,  confequently  they-  were  heavy 
laden,  and  unfit  for  fighting  ;  while  we  may  eafily  fiip- 
pofe,  that  the  fhips  of  the  Howards  were  clean,  and  of 
a  fuperior  force  in  every  re{pe£l:  to  thofe  of  Barton. 
After  encountering  a  great  deal  of  foul  weather,  Sir 
Thomas  Howard  came  up>wlth  the  Lyon,  which  was 
commanded  by.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  in  perfonj;  and  Sir 
Edward  fell  in  with  the  Unicorn,  Barton's  other  fhlp. 
The  event  was-  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
inequality  of  the  match.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  was  kill- 
ed, while  he  was  animating,  with  his  whiftle,  his  men 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft  ;  and  both  the  "^cotch  fhips  being 
taken,  were  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  with  their 
crews  prifoners. 
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ERRATA. 


fage   60.  col.  I.  line  30.  V or  retraSerent,  xtz^  retraaarent.  -  , 

62.  —  I.  de/e  ,  at  the  end  of  line  14  from  the  bottom. 

64.  — -  I .  line  9.    For  haty  read  pot. 

302.  —  2.  — '  18.    For  Mouffesy  read  Maijfom. 

463.  —  2.  —    3.  from  the  bottom.    For  excitCy  read  execute. 

CD  CD 

465.  —  2.  —  4.  from  the  bottom.    For  read  ^  =  /X  q^-. 

466.  —  I.  — -  45.    For        read  a8. 

470.  —  2.-32.    Yot  confiru£ltony  rczd.  conjtderatton. 

473.  —  I.  —  45.    For Jinenefs,  read Jirmnefs. 

476.  —  2.  —    7.    For  on,  read  or. 

479.  —  I.  —   2.  from  bottom.    For  Blesy  read  jS/^J. 

482.  —  I.  —  29.    For  Teloay  read  T'dia. 

Do.  do.       —  53.    For  hatchet y  read  hatchel. 

484.  —  T.  —    8.    For  hatchet y  read  hatchel.  ^ 

486.  —  I.  — -  16.    For  ft//,  read  <:a^. 

—  —  -  —  47.    For  ling  thetiy  read  lengthen. 
coc.  —  I.  —    I.    For  proportions  f  read  propq/itwns. 

500.  —  2.  —  12.    lory  -^p  read/ — j^p—  . 

j^o8.  —  2.  —  II.  from  the  bottom.    For  drains  read  drum. 

509.  —  1.  — 20.    For  =t:,  read  sr. 

—  —  2.  — 17.    For  produSt'onf  rezd  pendulum. 
518.  —  2.  —  33«     For  imprefftonf  read  impuljton. 

'  519.  —  2.  —  57.    After  A,  dele  Therefore  m  w,  w^VA  «/f  Aaw. 

523.  —  2.  —  30.    For  though,  read 

JV,  5.  In  the  article  Rotation,  the  fmall  Italic  ft  which  has  been  Inadvertently  ufed  inftead  of 
the  large ^  marks  a  fluent,  or  the  fum  of  flmdonary  quantities. 
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